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AN  HOUR  AGO. 


You  know  how,  when  the  world  is  grey, 
Still  lurks  the  sun-warmth  in  the  air, 

That  ahnost,  closing  eyes,  you  may 
Still  feel  the  unsunk  orb  Is  there. 

So  in  this  empty  place  her  word, 
That  last  word  of  farewell  still  rings  ; 

And  yet  an  hour  ago  *twas  heard  ; 
An  hour  ago,  the  end  of  things  ! 

'Twas  broken  then,  our  binding  chain. 
An  hour  ago  —  and  she  is  gone ; 

She  said  it,  ^'ne^er  to  meet  again  ;" 
An  hour  ago,  '*  all  past  and  done.*^ 

I  know  the  plaes  Is  des<rfttle, 

And  yet  it  seems  somehow  she^s  here, 
And  I  can  plead  agahist  my  fiUe, 

Give  word  for  word,  and  tear  for  tear. 

Tes,  I  could  answer  now,  could  prove 
*Twas  slander  —  tale  oif  lying  foe  ; 

And  yet  no  word  my  lips  could  move 
To  utter  then — an  hour  ago. 
Temple  fiar.  HAROLD  WHITAKSR. 


OUT  IN  THE  DARK. 

Oh,  up  the  brae,  and  up  and  up,  beyont 

the  fairy  thorn, 
It^s  there  they  hae  my  baby  laid,  that  died 

when  he  was  bom. 
Afore  the  priest  could  christen  him  to  save 

his  soul,  he  died  ; 
It   never  lived   at  all,  they  said, — 'twas 

livin^  in  my  side. 
For  many  a  day  an'   many  a  night,  an' 

weary  night  and  day, 
I  kent  him  livin*  at  my  heart,  I  carena 

what  they  say. 
For  many  a  day  an'  many  a  night  I  wearied 

o'  unrest, 
But  now  I'm  sore  to  hae  my  wean  back 

hidden  in  my  breast. 
He'll  sure  be  tliinkin'   long  for  me,   an' 

wearyin'  his  lone 
Up  in  thon  comer  by  the  whins  wi'  neither 

cross  nor  stone  ; 
Ay,    tho'    I'd    died   wi'    him    itself,   they 

wouldna  let  us  be  — 
The  comer  o'  a   field   for  him,   the  holy 

ground  for  me  ; 
The  poor,  wee,  helpless,  Chrisllees  wean, 

—  Och  Mary,  Mother  mild. 
Sure,  ye  were  unbaptlzed  yoursel',  have 

pHy  on  a  child. 
Th*are  many  a  wean  that  lies  wi'  him,  and 

none  that  got  a  name. 


Th'are  many  a  wife,  hard  put  till  it,  waa 

glad  that  dead  they  came. 
Ay,  many  a  man  that  scarcely  minds  a 

child  o'  his  lies  there  ; 
But,  och !  it's  eruel  hard  to  quit  the  flrst 

you'd  ever  bear. 
The  graves  are  all  that  tiny  that  they'd 

hardly  raise  a  mound, 
And  eouples  o'  a  Sunday  do  be  coortin*  on 

thon  ground. 
An'  th'are  none  that  thinks  upon  them  ; 

but  my  heart  '11  be  there  still. 
On  the  sod  among  the  bracken  an'  the 

whins  upon  the  hill. 
I'd  be  feared  to  come  o'  night  there,  for 

the  hill  is  fkiry  ground. 
But  th*are  nutybe  more  nor  fairies  danoin* 

in  the  ftiiry  round  — 
Och,  an'  if  I  only  thcvght  it !  sure  I'd  lot 

then  do  their  wont, 
An'  I'd  go  to  see  my  baby,  tho'  I  be  to  be 

accursed. 
But  I'll  never  reach  my  wean  now,  neither 

here  nor  in  the  sod. 
An'  I'm  betther  wi'  the  Christians  an'  the 

souls  that's  saved  for  God  ; 
Och,  to  feel  his  fingers  on  me  an*  to  chisp 

him  when  he  smiled  ! 
Sure  ye'd  think  there'd  bo  one  heaven  for 

the  mother  an'  the  child. 

Spectator.  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 


THE  INFINITE. 
I. 

Far  off,  and  very  far  ! 

Beyond  the  crystal  sea  ; 
Beyond  the  worlda  that  are 

Unknown,  or  known  to  be  ; 
Beyond  the  pearly  star ; 

The  clustering  nebulas  ; 

Beyond  dark  gulphs  we  see 
Where  rolls  no  glittering  car  — 

At  last,  at  last,  we  come  to  thee» 

The  finite  to  Infinity  ! 

II. 

Ere  yet,  and  evermore  ! 
Before  the  day's  delight ; 

Before  the  dawn,  before 
Apollo  in  his  might 

Sped  forth  by  sea  and  shore  ; 
And  aftor  Biany  a  nigfot. 
When  all  the  hours  take  flight, 

Forth  issuing  from  death's  door  — 
Behold,  behokl,  in  death's  despite 
Eternal  looms  tlie  Ini&nit<> ! 

Aeademy.  SamI'KI.  WaI)I»IN«*tox. 


77te  Sajahs  of  Sarawak. 


Xai  KAJAUfl  OP 

In  1828  a  yartog  Engliahman,  serv- 
ing  adder  tbe  Boat  India  Company ' 
doriMg  the  BurmeM  war,  woe  shot  i 
throiigb  the  ItMg  mti  ixvalided  Itonw.  ! 
Jatnea  Brwotw  was  then  tnrcilty-twa  j 
yexra  oM.  At  tmre>Te  yenn  ©f  age, 
finiHng  kimpoirible  to  sirinait  to  school 
dMdpliiM,  be  nm  tntay.  At  BKteen  h« 
Jomed  M«  M^ne&t  tn  India.  T)iq 
.be— ty  sf  Ibe  EiM,  ti^eilier  with  tbe 
frevdom  at  a  cotoaW  life,  bo  eoispMely 
fausinate^  Wn,  thri^  throngboM  his 
ilhrns  be  wAs  hin^nift  to  rMom  to  his 
doties.  DoAinj,  faow«Ter,  ms  to 
A*«Tt  lilt  i^MW.  A  year  Inter  Jumet 
BrooM  was  wreoheil  od  returning  to 
IiOi*.  TtH  SbMk  was  a  MTere  eno 
fcr  Ifae  young  Affleer  in  hiB  weak  state 
tt  hea)tfa,  Mid  be  Wnb  forced  to  apply 
for  •HteDsinn  of  IcATo.  T%ie  was 
I  by  tbe  CompMiy  On  condition 
;  Braofee  mtimiM  to  bis  regineiit 
by  A  ecrtaln  date,  failing  whkh  lie 
wMid  hare  to  rersiga.  The  voyi^  to 
India  (at  that  time  roenit  the  Gape) 
WM  aeldotn  made  witiiout  misadven- 
terest  aad  on  thie  oocasiou  Brooke  was 
detafed  ky  altemalit^  Bboms  nn<l 
vtmu.  OftsB  he  wonid  stAntl  niMMMt- 
IcH  on  tliB  deck,  coadtiKg  tlie  houn  in 
fah  dmpnh-.  Wheti  he  retritaed  Ihnt  b« 
conM  iMA  tet/Oi  hie  poBt  (it  Hie  sUbed 
liBM,  his  proud  nature  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  cbanse  of  a  dianissHl.  He 
sent  in  his  reaignalion  and  returned  to 
Ei(g1nnd.  On  his  way  back  he  visited 
China  and  some  islands  ol  tlie  Main; 
ArcUipelngo.  A  letter,  dated  from  Pe- 
~"g.  wbieli  he  then  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  England,  shows  us  Brooke  under  Uie 
amusing  aspect  of  an  Englisbnmu  im- 
bued with  tTie  notions  of  1830.  The 
lazy  scholar  and  would-be  explorer 
bnmght  «way  tn  Ws  Tdl  certain  rtllcs  of 
clMsIval  lltetBture,  >irhlch  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  lores  to  use,  bnl  never  ftsstmi- 
lates,  as  does  the  man  of  Lntin  origin. 
Tti«  nngnMcent  Y«getMlfl>a  of  tlie 
tropics,  trtiich  tn  OB  mnnnons  up 
▼iniotra  flt  Bdon,  broftght  back  to 
Brooke's    ttlad    meffiorles   of   dnek 


i 

We  reached  M  dusk  the  WBt«rfal1  we  had 
set  ent  to  visit  A  sntall  stresn  gushes 
Odt,  Bs  It  were,  midst  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  that  overhang  the  rocks,  oaA  falls 
from  m  cOBsidersble  height  Into  tbe  basin  ; 
tlien  it  frets  and  foams  dowa  ■  narrow 
channel,  and  after  a  succession  ot  leaps 
reitches  the  Yslo  beiow.  At  (me  spot  on  its 
comrse  it  spreads  Into  a  rocky  pool,  so 
tbicVtj  snntnnided  md  screened  by  trees 
and  sbmbs  that  even  tbe  brightest  snn  on 
but  penetrate  in  partial  dickering  beams. 
Diana  and  her  nynphs  tafglU  have  chosen 
tliis  retreat  — the  crystal  water  with  iU 
ceseelese  murmur,  the  trembling  sunshine 
amidst  the  waving  branches,  the  inviting 
coolness,  the  difBculty  of  access,  and  the 
deep  solitude,  all  combine  to  render  It  a 
fitting  bath  for  fhe  goddess  of  chastity. 
Sach  a  mode  of  expression  Is  Incongru- 
ous with  tbe  rugged  energy  which 
Brooke  displayed  from  his  diitdhood. 
It  is  merely  a  passing  concession  to  the 
fashions  of  his  day.  Later  on  he  Hilda 
that  it  docs  not  suit  him  and  flings  it 

1  have  dined  mit  two  or  three  times  [lie 
writes]  but  I  feel  tbe  Irksomeness  ot  civil- 
ized society  greater  than  ever,  and  its  bonds 
aball  not  hold  me  long.  My  own  family 
speak  to  me  ot  the  years  we  are  to  spend 
together,  and  It  always  makes  me  sad  to 
think  tl^t  tn  my  Innermost  heart  T  have 
determined  to  piun|^  Into  Borne  adventnre 
that  will  beAOW  actlvHy  and  em^rioyMent. 

A  burning  desire  for  action  is  the 
real  boBls  —  the  Anglo-Saxon  basis  of 
Brooke's  character-  When  certain 
kindly  duties,  which  do  honor  to  his 
tieart,  came  upon  him,  such  as  nursing 
his  father  during  an  tlhiess,  or  wnlcli- 
iug  by  the  bedside  ot  an  aged  relative, 
thuB  diverting  his  thought  ot  adveuturi! 
into  other  channels,  he  still  found 
means  to  employ  his  mind  in  many 
wnya.  He  writes  a  paper  on  Lihemt- 
ism,  which  makee  some  stir  ;  he  half 
decides  to  stand  for  Bath.  While 
nursing  his  sick  friend,  he  occupies  his 
leisure  moments  tn  the  study  of  bolani'. 
The  man,  who  dreams  of  the  conquest 
of  untcnown  worlds,  sonketimes  returns 
-elated  from  his  walks,  because  he  luiB 
discovered,  clinging  to  some  old  wall,  a 
rare  creeper,  with  which  ho  adorns  bis 
bat.    A  scheme,  which  bad  long  been 
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ripening  in  Brooke's  mind,  and  which 
he  privately  discussed  with  his  friends, 
was  that  of  returning  to  the  East  with 
a  vessel  and  cargo  of  his  own.  His 
mind  was  engrossed  in  preparations  for 
carrying  out  this  plan  :  — 

I  have  thought  much  of  the  schooner  ;  I 
do  what  I  can  to  become  a  bit  of  a  sailor. 
...  If  perseverance  can  push  a  plan  into 
existence,  mine  shall  succeed.  It  is  as 
daring  as  I  wish. 

The  dogged  determination  of  Brooke 
triumphed  at  length  over  the  disap- 
proval of  his  family.  He  persuaded 
his  father  to  buy  him  a  schooner  and 
cargo.  He  made  common  cause  with 
a  friend  who  was  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  they 
set  sail  from  England  in  the  mouth  of 
May,  1834.  During  this'  voyage  took 
place  the  last  misadventure  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  laid  down  in  fairy- 
tales, was  to  try  Brooke's  mettle.  His 
associate  turned  out  to  be  a  man  who 
preferred  commercial  security  to  the 
risks  of  unknown  adventure.  Brooke 
disagreed  with  such  ideas,  and,  being  a 
man  with  drastic  measures,  he  sold  the 
ship  at  Macao  aud  returned  to  England. 
He  stayed  iit  home  until  1838,  when 
his  father  died,  and  he  became  the 
possessor  of  J£35,000.  He  thereupon 
bought  a  schooner,  the  Boyalist,  care- 
fully chose  his  crew  man  by  man,  in- 
duced some  friends  to  accompany  him, 
and.  on  December  16th,  1838,  he  left 
his  country,  destined  to  return  to  it  a 
hero.  The  Rovalist  beloiio^ed  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  flew  a  white 
ensign,  and  was  entitled  to  the  same 
])rivileges  as  a  man-of-war.  She  car- 
ried six  six-pounders,  several  swivels, 
and  small  arms  of  all  sorlb.  On  this 
<»ccasion  Brooke  took  the  American 
route.  A  letter  dated  from  Singapore 
at  the  end  of  June  thus  sets  forth  his 
plans  :  — 

I  have  settled  to  sail  for  Borneo  proper 
on  or  before  July  1st.  The  rajah  of  the 
country  is  represented  as  favorable  to 
Europeans,  and  lias  lately  behaved  in  a 
civilized  and  proper  way  to  a  shipwrecked 
crew,  who  fell  into  his  power.  On  my  way 
to  the  capital  I  propose  to  look  at  the  coast 
as  minutely  as  circumstances  will  allow, 


and  visit  Sarawak,  the  place  whence  small 
vessels  bring  antimony  ore.  I  know  not 
how  far  I  may  be  led,  provided  I  am 
tempted  forward  by  moderate  success. 

For  this  undertaking  the  crew, 
which  until  then  consisted  of  nineteen 
sailors,  was  strengthened  by  ten  strap- 
ping Malays,  and  a  half-caste  was 
engaged  to  act  as  interpreter.  The 
Royalist  arrived  at  Kuching,  the  capital 
of  Sarkwak,  on  August  15th,  1839. 
The  town,  which  was  built  some  way 
up  the  river,  consisted  only  of  a  cluster . 
of  huts  propped  upon  poles.  Even 
the  palace  of  Mudah  Hassim  was  noth- 
ing better  than  a  long,  low  barn,  roofed 
over  with  palm-leaves.  Nevertheless , 
Brooke  determined  to  greet  the  rajah 
with  all  due  ceremony.  A  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  was  fired  accordingly. 
This  must  have  impressed  the  rajah 
with  Brooke's  courtesy,  and  have  also 
given  him  a  good  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  vessel.  Mudah  Hassim  returned 
the  salute,  aud  declared  his  willingness 
to  receive  the  Englishman.  We  read 
in  Brooke's  journal  the  details  of  this 
firat  interview  :  — 

He  received  us  in  state,  seated  in  his  hall 
of  audience,  which  without  is  nothing  but 
a  large  shed  erected  on  piles,  but  within  is 
decorated  with  taste.  Chairs  were  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  ruler,  who  occupied 
the  head  seat.  .  .  .  Immediately  behind 
him  his  twelve  young  brothers  were  seated. 

To  insure  a  good  reception,  Brooke 
had  brought  with  him  a  good  quantity 
of  gifts. 

Gaudy  silks  of  Surat,  scarlet  cloth, 
stamped  velvet,  and  gunpowder,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  confectionery,  sweets  .  .  . 
and  a  huge  box  of  china  toys  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

Two  days  later  the  rajah  returned 
Brooke's  visit  officially. 

His  sword  of  state  with  a  golden  scab- 
bard, his  war-shield,  jewel-hilted  kris  and 
flowing  horsetails  were  separately  carried 
by  the  grand  officers  of  state. 

This  second  interview  was  more 
friendly  than  the  flrst.  Brooke  in- 
quired as  to  the  rebellion,  which  had 
brought  the  rajah  to  this  part  of  Bor- 
neo.      Mudah    Hassim     professed     to 
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despise  the  matter,  treatiug  it  as  mere 
child^s  pl^y*  A  discussiou  ensued  as 
lo  the  advantages  wbicli  the  country 
wight  acquii'e  by  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  commercial  intercourse  with 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  rajah 
replied  that  he  entirely  trusted  the 
governor  of  Singapore,  and  inquired 
whether  the  death  of  that  official  would 
cause  a  change  of  policy  with  regard  lo 
his  country,  and  what  security  his  peo- 
ple would  have  of  getting  any  remuner- 
ation for  the  produce  which  they  would 
procure  from  the  interior.  Brooke  an- 
swered these  questions  favorably,  and 
requested  the  rajah  to  entrust  him  with 
official  letters  for  the  merchants  of 
Singapore  inviting  them  to  establish 
comoierdal  relations  with  his  subjects. 
When  Brooke,  having  obtained  this 
request,  sailed  away  from  Kuching, 
Mudali  Hassim's  guns  were  still  firing 
in  his  honor  long  after  the  Boyalist  had 
disappeared  from  sight. 

In  Brooke^s  opinion,  the  rebellion  in 
8arkwak  was    more   serious   than  the 
rajali    acknowledged.     He    considered 
tliat  one  year  at  least  must  necessarily 
elapse    before    order   could   be   estab- 
Mshod,  and  he  employed   that    period 
in  visiting  the  Celebes.     When  he  re- 
turned to  Sarawak  in  1840  the  state  of 
affairs  seemed  hopeless.    Numbers  of 
Byak   rebels    threatened    to  sack   the 
town,   and    Hassim,   much   disturbed, 
received  his  old  friend  with  open  arms. 
He  said  that  ti*eaehery  and  intrigue  had 
deprived   him   of  the  affections   of  his 
subjects,  and  in  liis  despair  he  implored 
his    only    friend    not    to   desert    him. 
Brooke    was   too  clear-headed   not   to 
appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  advan- 
tage of  his  position  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  letters  show  that  his  compas- 
sionate  heart  was  touched  by  Mudah 
Hassim^s  distress.    On  October  3rd  he 
joined  the  rajah^s  forces.     He  at  once 
perceived  tiiat  the  tactics  of  the  regular 
army  were  useless  against  the  enemy^s 
audacity.     He  advised  tlie  erection  of 
a  palisade,  as  a  shelter  for  the  guns 
wkich  were  to  dislodge  the  Dyaks  from 
tberr  forts^  but  he  sadly  realized,  on 
-^ke   eve  of  the  engagement,  that  the 
in-leeMng  which  existed  amongst  the 


rajah's  troops  made  the  chances  of 
success  highly  improbable.  The  Ma- 
hiys  hated  their  Chinese  allies  ;  the 
Dyaks  waged  war  all  around.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  rebels,  the  forces 
fought  amongst  themselves.  After 
two  months  wasted  in  attempts  to  spur 
on  the  troops  to  some  decisive  engage- 
ment, Brooke  returned  to  Kuching,  but 

Mudah  Hassim*  8  sorrow  at  my  return  was 
80  evident  [we  read  in  the  correspondeneej 
that  even  all  the  self-command  of  the  na- 
tive could  not  disguise  it.  He  begged,  he 
entreated  me  to  stay,  and  offered  me  the 
country  of  Sinlawan  and  Sarawak,  its  gov- 
ernment and  Its  trade,  if  I  would  only  stop 
and  not  desert  him. 

The  concession  would  be  submitted 
as  a  matter  of  form  to  the  sultan  of 
Brunei,  who  claimed  a  nominal  suze- 
rainty over  SarJiwak.  Hassim  was  a 
near  relation  of  the  sultan  and  next 
in  succession.  Under  these  conditions, 
and  invested  with  sole  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  Brooke  re- 
turned to  the  field  of  action.  He  or- 
dered a  fort  to  be  built  to  command  the 
river.  Whilst  the  work  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  rebels  encamped  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  engaged  simultaneously  in  an 
attack  to  cover  a  sortie  from  the  be- 
sieged Dyaks.  Brooke  reconnoitring  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  warned  in  time. 
At  the  head  of  his  nineteen  blue-jnck- 
ets  he  charged  so  impetuously  across  a 
rice  field  that  a  panic  ensued  among 
the  rebels.  The  royalist  army,  seeini^ 
the  turn  of  affaira,  charged  the  fugi- 
tives, who  went  belter  skelter  into  the 
stream  without  much  loss  of  life.  A 
few  skirmishes  qf  a  desultory  nature 
ended  this  rebellion,  which  had  lasted 
four  yeara ;  and  before  surrendering 
their  arms,  the  vanquished  themselves 
burned  the  forts  which  they  had 
erected,  December  20th,  1840.  The 
same  good  feeling  which  prompted 
Brooke  to  avoid  any  unnecessarily 
harsh  measures  in  crushing  the  rebel- 
lion, induced  him  to  prevail  upon  the 
rajah  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  request  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  their  wives  and  children 
were  held  as  hostages.  Such  leniency 
after  a  victory,  coupled  with  the  cour- 
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ago  displayed  by  tUe  while  chief,  was 
liitherto  uudbeaird  of  in  the  history 
of  Sarkwak,  and  immensely  increased 
Brooke's  prestigje  Uiroughoujt  the 
greater  part  of  the  archipelago.  The 
pirates  who  infested  the  coast  begged 
for  tlie  favor  of  an  audience  with  hlni. 
One  day  a  fleet  containing  some  dfteeu 
pirate  chiefs  appeared  before  Kuching. 
Tliey  were  a  formidable  set  of  men,  for 
all  the  poor  relations  of  Malay  rajahs 
got  their  living  by  piracy.  In  their 
war  boats  they  attacked  tradiag  vessels, 
which  were  in  difficulties  or  becalmed 
in  some  dangerous  channel.  They 
murdered  tlie  crews  and  carried  off  the 
cargo  to  a  neigli boring  port,  where  the 
spoils  were  divided.  The  pirate  chiefs, 
wishing  to  obtain  Brooke's  opinion  on 
these  subjects,  asked  for  permission  to 
have  a  head-hunting  expedition  in  his 
country.  He  laughingly  replied  :  "  I 
give  you  permission  to  attack  Uie  En- 
glish in  Singapore,  but  for  each  hea<] 
you  take  in  Sarawak  I  will  have  a  huu- 
dred  of  yours."  And  the  pirates  de-^ 
parted  dumbfoundered. 

The  new  governor's  position  was 
particularly  difficult  and  almost  com- 
ical. On  one  side  the  Bnjah  Mudah 
Hassim  begged  him  for  protection 
against  his  rebellious  subjects,  while 
on  the  otlier  Uie  people  themselves 
trusted  in  him  to  rid  tliem  of  tlie  most 
iusufferable  tyranny.  This  ambiguous 
position  was  distasteful  to  Brooke's 
straightforward  nature.  As  the  sultan 
of  Brunei  delayed  his  answer,  Brooke 
resolved  to  see  him.  This  sovereign 
had  heard  of  the  white  man's  successes 
and  influence  over  the  natives,  and  was 
anxious  to  profit  by  his  friendship. 
Above  all,  he  wished  to  deprive  Mudah 
Hassim  of  any  advantage  resulting 
from  the  cession  of  Sari^wak.  This 
fact  is  clearly  stated  in  the  pages  where 
Brooke  relates  his  interview  with  the 
sultan.  The  ceremony  was  similar  to 
that  gone  thix)ugh  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Royalist  in  Sarawak  waters. 
The  sultan  expressed  great  willingness 
to  give  Brooke  Sarawak,  telling  htm 
that  no  one  in  the  world  could  oppose 
the  cession.  He  inquired  the  amount 
of  revenue,  seemed  satisfied,  and  con- 


cluded with  these  words  :  ''  I  wuah  jtok 
to  be  there ;  I  do  not  wish  anybody 
else  ;  you  are  my  friend,  the  couutry  is 
mine,  and  if  I  pleaae  to  give  you  all  of 
it  I  can." 

On  August  1st,  1842,  the  letters  in 
which  the  sultan  stated  his  wiishes 
were  completed,  and  the  contract,  in 
which  he  recognized  Brooke  as  rajah 
of  Sarkwak,  duly  signed  and  sealed. 
At  Kuching,  where  these  letters  w^re 
taken  to  be  read  before  the  peoi>]e,  the 
way  from  the  landing-place  up  to  the 
palace  was  lighted  with  toi'ches,  and 
one  of  the  court  officials  mounted  a 
platform.  Hassim  aud  his  brother 
stood  below  with  drawn  s-words.  After 
the  letters  had  been  read,  Hassim  asked 
the  people  if  any  one  was  opposed  to 
the  installation  of  tlie  new  rajah.  A 
dead  silence  ensued.  Then  Hassim 
brandished  Ills  aword  and  shouted  with 
all  his  might :  ''  Who  disobeys  the  sul- 
tan's mandate  now  received,  I  will 
kill  I  "  The  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 
The  day  on  which  Brooke  was  pro- 
claimed rajah  of  Sarawak,  he  writes  io 
his  journal  :  ''  An  important  day  in 
my  history,  and  I  hope  one  which  will 
be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the 
annals  of  Sarkwak." 

The  ferocity  of  the  Pyaks  of  Borneo 
was  at  that  time  appaUiug.  No  social 
or  religious  function  could  take  place 
among  the  tribes  witliout  bloodshed. 
Young,  unmarried  girls  came  forth  from 
the  long  seclusion  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned  since  childhood,  so 
ansemic  Uiat  tliey  uould  hardly  stand ; 
a  slave  was  killed  in  their  honor,  and 
tiie  blood  of  the  victim  sprinkled  over 
them.  Head -hunting  had  decimated 
the  race.  It  was  imperative  that  hna- 
bands  should  conjure  evil  spirits  by 
bringing  a  human  head  to  their  wives 
before  the  expected  birth  of  a  child. 
Boys  might  not  aspire  to  manhood 
without  having  earned  the  badge  of  the 
head-hunter.  A  skull  was  the  first  gift 
of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  the  kiat 
token  of  respect  by  which  the  living 
could  honor  Uie  dead.  On  account  of 
his  rank  no  petty  chief  could  be  buriod 
without  many  freshly  decapitated  heads 
lo  form  his  escort  into  the  next  world. 
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'The  greatest  rttsped,  nioi'eover,  itae 
siiowB  to  tach  IropbieB.  Tliey  were 
siaoked  over  a  Are  to  preterre  tliem. 
Their  lips  ware  forced  open  U>  pec«ive 
(he  choiaeat  morsels  duriiig  tlio  family 
■neal.  robacco  aud  betel -nut  were 
also  spread  before  tliem  ;  thny  were 
looked  upon  u  honored  guests,  and 
eveij  effort  was  made  to  wiu  their 
fiieadahlp. 

The  warlike  tastes  of  the  Ualaya  — 
the  aaceodant  race  —  had  been  some- 
what softened  by  IfalinminedAiiisni, 
bat  their  customs  were  still  ifepIorabl«. 
llieir  mode  of  exis(«DCe  on  Uie  sea  lias 
already  been  described  ;  on  laud  their 
thievish  propeasities  were  no  less  rep- 
rehensible. They  lived  upou  the  Dy- 
ak>,  makiog  them  suffer  for  the  general 
feeling  against  the  Chinese.  The  Ua- 
laj  rajahs,  instead  of  restoring  order, 
brongbt  fresh  coiifiisioti  into  this  bar- 
bansoi.  Their  only  reform  was  to  set 
all  robbers  free.  Wben  a  short  truce 
WAS  mode  between  these  people,  so 
widely  different  In  race  and  rel^ion,  it 
was  nurely  from  the  general  exnsper- 
ntioii  promot«d  by  lh«  extortionate 
dvmands  of  tbe  goveraawnt.  The  lu- 
bellioD,  which  hnd  driven  UnsBiin  to 
seek  Bro^e's  asstslauce,  was  but  an 
«pisode  in  UkH  unending  war.  The  ra- 
jah's attempt  at  farcing  the  Dyaks  to 
work  at  the  aDtimony  nuBca  for  bis  own 
personal  proGt  hail  aroused  widespread 
diacont«nt. 

Uy  government  [Brooke  writes]  must  be 
a  pi^chwork  between  good  and  evil,  abol- 
tobtng  so  much  ol  the  hMter  as  ma;  l>e  con- 
sbtent  with  safety.  But  never  most  I 
ai^ear  in  the  light  of  a  reformer,  political 
or  religious,  for  to  the  latroduction  ot  aew 
customa,  ^tparently  trivial,  and  the  luati-  j 
totloa  of  new  forms,  however  beneficial, 
the  disgust  ot  semi-barbarous  races  nay  be 
traced.  Peofde,  situated  like  myself,  too  I 
often  try  lo  create  an  Utopia  and  end  with  | 
a  general  confusion.  The  feeling  of  the 
native  which  binds  him  to  his  chief  Is  de- 
stroyed, and  no  other  principle  substituted  I 
in  Its  stead  ;  and  as  the  human  mind  more 
«aaily  leams  ill  than  good,  they  pick  up  the 
-vices  of  their  govenuH^  without  their  vlr- 1 
toes,  and  their  other  good  qualities  disap- 
pear, tbe  bad  of  both  races  remalnlag 
wltbaat  the  good  of  either.  ' 


This  iutuitiva  kaowledge  of  humau 
nature,  together  with  Brooke's  desire 
to  do  good,  haa  lent  the  strength  of  elo- 
quence to  his  simple  expressions.  It  is 
perhaps  a  matter  for  regret  that  a  maa 
who  coukl  aUain  to  such  iusiglit  and 
sclf-ooQtrol  in  a  moat  tr^iug  situation, 
did  not  have  occasion  to  exercise  his 
talents  in  a  wider  field. 

It  shall  never  be  said  of  me  [he  writes  in 
his  journal]  that  I  embarked  on  this  ad- 
venture for  mere  personal  prt^ ;  personally 
I  do  not  value  money,  my  private  expenses 
are  small,  and,  as  I  get  older,  I  daily  be- 
come less  ambitious.  But  those  who  dwell 
in  peace  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  are 
unable  to  realize  my  attachment  to  the 
Satftwak  people,  and  the  intense  desire  I 
have  to  do  them  some  benefit,  in  giving 
them  a  government  which  would  be  nearly 
a  good  one  ;  nor  can  tbey  realiie  the  pity 
which  I  tael  for  them,  nor  the  indignation 
which  I  experience  for  the  atrocilics  they 
liave  had  to  endure,  and  which  have  tbreat- 
eoed  their  race  with  extinction.  If  it 
please  Ood,  I  will  give  to  this  country  a 
government  which  will  survive  me,  and  I 
shall  have  lived  a  life  ot  which  an  emperor 
might  he  jealous. 

Brooke  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  the 
principal  articles  of  which  arc  :  — 

1.  Utat  murder,  robbery,  and  other  heinous 

crimes  be  punished  under  the  writ-  , 
ten  law  of  Borneo,  and  no  pecscm 
shall  escape  If,  after  full  inquiry,  be 
be  proved  guilty. 

2.  All  men,  whether  Malays.  Chinese,   or 

Dyaks,  are  permitted  to  trade  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  or  to  enjoy 
their  gains. 

3.  All  toads  will  be  open,  that  the  Inhab- 

itants at  large  may  seek  proSt  by 
land  and  sea,  ami  all  boats  coming 
from  other  potts  are  free  to  enter 
the  river  and  depart  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

4.  Trade  in  all  its  branches  will  be  free, 

with  the  exception  of  the  antimony 
ore,  which  no  person  is  forced  to 
work,  and  which  will  be  paid  for  at  a 
proper  price  when  obtained. 

5.  No  person   going   amongst    the   Dyaks 

shall  disturb  them  or  gain  their 
goods  under  false  iH«t«noee. 
0.  The  revenue  will  be  collected  by  three 
Malay  chiefs  bearing  the  lajab'a  seal, 
and  except  this  yearly  demand  from 
government,  tliey  are  to  give  notUag 
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to  any  oin^r  person,  nor  are  they 
obliged  t^  sell  their  goods  but  to 
whom  they  please  and  at  their  own 
prices. 

One  example  is  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  success  of  these  measures. 
We  read  in  Elisde  Reclus'  "  Geogra- 
phy," that  "for  twelve  years  under 
Brooke's  government  only  one  murder 
was  committed  in  Sai*kwak,  and  that 
the  assassin  was  a  stranger  who  had 
been  adopted  into  some  Dyak  tribe." 
During  these  first  years,  Brooke  oi^n- 
izcd  numberless  expeditions  against 
pirates  and  head-hunters,  and  obtained 
valuable  assistance  from  an  English 
sailor,  at  that  time  commanding  a  man- 
of-war  in  those  waters,  and  who  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished admirals  in  the  Bntish  navy 
(Sir  Harry  Keppel).  By  the  aid  of 
such  powerful  intervention,  Brooke 
swept  the  seas  clear  of  all  marauders. 
The  rajah's  first  measures  in  forming 
his  government  were  of  a  politic  na- 
ture. He  recalled  from  a  voluntary 
exile  three  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  of 
-39.  He  was  aware  that  they  possessed 
considerable  influence  over  the  people, 
whose  hearts  he  had  already  won  by 
restoring  the  wives  and  children  held 
by  Mudah  Hassim  as  hostages.  These 
chiefs  subsequently  filled  important 
posts  in  his  government.  Brooke  fur- 
thermore appreciated  the  necessity  for 
protecting  himself  against  the  hatred 
of  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  who  now  be- 
held with  jealousy  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  Sarkwak.  The  new  rajah 
naturally  turned  to  England  for  sup- 
port, but  at  the  same  time  was  resolved 
to  maintain  his  independence  as  a 
ruler,  in  oi*der  to  protect  Sarkwak 
against  foreign  encroachments.  He 
organized  a  scheme  which,  by  favoring 
all  interests  at  stake,  does  honor  to  his 
diplomatic  instincts.  A  small  unin- 
habited island,  which  lay  north  of 
Sarkwak  and  west  of  Borneo  proper, 
served  as  a  shelter  for  pirates.  Brooke 
advised  its  annexation  to  England. 
He  negotiated  with  the  sultan  for  the 
cession,  and  the  English  government 
requested  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  colony.     In  this   manner  he   re- 


mained the  independent  rajah  of 
Sarkwak,  whilst  at  the  same  time  un- 
dertaking the  duties  of  a  colonial 
governor ;  he  could  thus  apply  for 
assistance  from  British  men-of-war^ 
and  Sai*kwak  enjoyed  the  protection 
which  was  given  to  her,  the  English 
interests  being  guarded  all  along  her 
coasts. 

It  subsequently  happened  that  a 
great  misfortune  which  befell  Brooke 
at  this  period  of  his  life  was  turned  ta 
his  advantage  by  this  intelligent  policy. 
The  misfortune  was  the  tragic  death  of 
his  great  fiiend,  Mudah  Hassim.  The 
Malay  rajah  made  no  secret  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Brooke,  and  to  please  hin> 
he  declared  himself  an  ardent  partisan 
of  England.  The  sultan  of  Brunei  waa- 
secretly  opposed  to  the  extinction  of 
piracy,  for  he  obtained  round  sums  as 
tribute-money  from  the  robbers.  He 
was  desirous  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  days,  and  intrigued  so  as  to  pro- 
voke an  agitation  in  the  town,  during 
which  Mudah  Hassim  and  his  family 
were  killed.  Such  an  insult  to  En- 
gland in  the  murder  of  her  friend  could 
not  remain  unpunished.  The  sultan 
and  his  people  were  taught  a  severe 
lesson  by  the  bombardment  of  Brunei, 
and  the  respect  for  Rajah  Brooke, 
coupled  with  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
powerful  ally,  increased  throughout  the 
land,  and  reached  to  the  very  heart  of 
Borneo.  As  a  natural  consequence,, 
the  flag  which  the  rajah  of  Sarkwak 
had  given  to  his  people  (a  red  and  blue 
cross  on  a  golden  ground)  was  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  pirate  vessela 
and  all  manner  of  ships  sailing  over 
those  Eastern  seas. 

In  1847,  took  place  Brooke's  first 
visit  to  England.  The  queen  received 
him  at  Windsor  and  he  was  the  lion  of 
that  season.  A  more  ordinary  nature 
than  his  might  have  felt  flattered  by 
such  ovations,  but  Brooke  set  little 
value  on  the  applause  of  society,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  East,  after  having 
settled  the  financial  matters  which  had 
necessitated  his  journey  home.  Some 
young  Englishmen  then  volunteered  to  . 
join  Brooke's  service  in  Sarkwak.^ 
Amongst  them   was  Charles  Johnsoi^t 
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Brooke,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  aud 
who  in  1857  came  to  the  rescue  iu  the 
Chinese  insurrection,  when  but  for 
him  the  great  work  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

As  years  roiled  ou,  Sarkwak  passed 
through  troublous  periods,  and  difficul- 
ties arose  both  at  home  aud  abroad. 
Brooke's  agents  had  attempted  to  set 
on  foot  iu  England  speculations  with 
regard  to  Sarkwak,  which  were  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  rajah  that  he  had  broken 
with  them  somewhat  abruptly  aud  had 
thus  thwarted  their  plans.  In  retalia- 
tion, these  men  spread  defauiatory 
reports  which  influenced  the  party  in 
office  agaiust  Brooke. 

At  the  close  of  1856,  times  were  bad 
for  Europeaus  residing  in  the  far  East. 
Iu  southern  China,  piize  money  was 
offered  for  English  lives.  In  January, 
1857,  a  Chinese  revolt  had  taken  place 
iu  Singapore,  aud  a  rising  amongst  the 
Cliinese  gold  minei*s  of  Sarkwak  was 
the  sequel  to  these  events.  Some  petty 
local  questions  had  aggravated  the  bad 
feeling  which  existed  between  the 
Europeans  aud  Chinese,  and  a  punish- 
ment which  the  rajah  was  compelled  to 
inflict  on  some  of  these  Celestials  for 
smuggling  opium  into  his  country,  was 
the  signal  for  a  revolt.  One  of  the 
rajah's  letters  to  a  relation  tells  in 
pathetic  words  the  story  of  that  Feb- 
ruary night  when  he  believed  that  he 
aud  all  his  people  were  lost. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  inst.,  Kuching 
was  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Kunsl 
of  Bau,  who  took  the  so-called  forts  and 
burned  us  out  of  house  and  home.  Harry 
Nicholetts  was  murdered  in  my  house. 
Arthur  and  his  young  wife  were  both  badly 
wounded,  Middleton's  two  children  and  a 
young  man  just  arrived  also  murdered. 
The  destruction  has  been  great  indeed,  and 
we  are  temporarily  ruined.  .  .  .  The  ruin 
is  complete,  but  there  is  a  bright  spot 
amongst  the  gloom  in  the  devotion  of  my 
people ;  their  sympathy,  their  kindness, 
tbelr  willingness  to  do  all  they  can  are  a 
balm  to  a  wounded  spirit.  .  .  .  We  have 
lost  everything  except  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  much  to  retain. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  dread- 
ful night  is  given  by  the  rajah's  ser- 
vant :  — 


I  was  sleeping  in  a  room  near  the  rajah, 
who  had  not  been  well  for  days.  The^ 
attack  took  place  at  midnight  with  fearful 
yelling  and  firing.  I  hurried  out  of  bed, 
and  met  the  rajah  in  the  dark.  He  took, 
me  for  a  rebel  and  grappled  me  by  the 
throat  and  was  about  to  shoot  me  when  he 
discovered  his  error.  We  then  opened  the 
window  of  my  room  and  saw  Mr.  Nicho- 
letts, who  liad  just  been  killed.  '^  Ah,^ 
Penty,"  said  the  rajah,  **  it  will  be  our  turn 
next !"  Then  we  went  to  another  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  crowd  of  rebels  was 
even  thicker.  The  rajah  seemed  deter- 
mined to  fight.  The  rebels,  having  gath- 
ered round  the  body  of  Mr.  Nicholetts,  left 
the  way  pretty  clear,  and  the  rajah,  swonl 
and  revolver  in  hand,  made  his  way  to  a 
small  creek  and  swam  under  the  bows  of 
the  boat  which  had  brought  the  rebels. 
When  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  a  Malay  chief, 
where  two  of  his  officers  had  taken  shelter. 
He  said,  *^  Yesterday  I  was  a  king  ;  to-day 
I  am  a  beggar.  I  grieve  not  for  myself, 
but  for  you,  my  faithful  friends,  who  have 
lost  your  all.'* 

The  Chinese  had  set  a  price  on  the 
nijah's  head  and  were  searching  for 
him  everywhere.  They  very  nearly 
caught  him  as  he  was  recrossing  the 
river  to  take  part  in  the  flght,  when  the 
I3ornco  Company  steamer  Sir  James 
Brooke,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene.  This  so  terrified  the  Chinese 
that  they  fled,  leaving  the  town  in 
ruins.  The  defeat  was  completed  by 
Johnson  Brooke,  the  rajah's  nephew , 
who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  largo 
force  of  Dyaks  and  Malays.  The 
young  officer  was  at  his  station  some 
sixty-five  miles  inland  when  the  news 
of  the  disaster  reached  him.  He  im- 
mediately assembled  the  friendly  na- 
tives and  marched  upon  Kuching.  He 
met  the  fugitives  who  had  fortified 
themselves  in  the  pineapple  gardens 
which  surround  the  town,  and  after  an 
encounter  put  them  to  flight. 

When  peace  and  quiet  were  once 
more  restored.  Rajah  Brooke  with  infi- 
nite patience  began  his  work  anew^ 
although  his  health  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  shock.  To  add  to  his 
trials,  a  severe  disappointment  awaited 
him,  the  failure  of  his  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  formal  protection  of  Englnii<l 
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for  his  country.    In  Uie  words  of  a  let- 
ter writtea  in  August,  1869,  — 

It  does  me  good  to  be  told  of  the  love  the 
people  of  Sarkwak  have  for  me,  and  that 
they  are  prosperous  and  happy.  The  mis- 
fortune is  their  government,  so  suited  to 
their  freedom,  and  so  calculated  to  advance 
them  —  Is  not  secured  by  the  protection  of 
an  earnest  nation  with  the  power  as  well 
as  the  will  to  aid  them.  This  is  the  only 
great  object  of  my  life  which  has  failed.* 

He  left  Sarkwak  in  1863  to  enjoy,  as 
he  imagined,  a  short  rest  in  England  ; 
but  he  never  returned  to  the  EasL 
The  hostility  of  his  countrymen,  the 
unjustifiable  attacks  which  had  been 
made  against  him,  the  ingratitude  of 
<;ertain  friends  whom  he  had  loved,  the 
immense  effort  it  had  cost  him  to  or- 
ganize his  kingdom,  above  all  the  trying 
effects  of  a  long  sojourn  in  the  tropics, 
all  these  things  combined  to  sap  his 
strength.  Near  Plymouth,  in  Devon- 
shire, in  one  of  thB  loveliest  spots  of 
that  lovely  country,  I  was  shown  the 
cottage  in  which  he  died.  In  his  latter 
days  he  became  the  mere  shadow  of 
himself,  but  even  then  he  was  forever 
thinking  about  others,  and  shared  his 
modest  income  wiUi  the  poor  people 
around  him.  A  rose-tree  in  his  garden 
<;overed  with  flowers  was  one  of  his 
last  delights.  The  blossoms  had  hardly 
faded,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  on  June  lltli,  he  passed 
away.  Those  who  were  with  him  at 
the  end,  noticed  that  the  look  of  intense 
sadness  which  his  face  had  worn  dur- 

1  It  was  not  till  1888  thai  a  treaty  was  aignedl  be- 
tween Bajah  Brooke  and  the  Engliab  gOTemraent, 
which  placed  Sarawak  under  the  protection  of 
England.  The  principal  artiolet  of  the  treaty 
are:  — 

"The  State  of  Sarawak  shall  continue  to  he  goT- 
emed  hy  Rajah  Brooke  and  his  successors  as  an 
independent  State  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  hut  such  protection  shall  confer  no  right 
oi>her  Majesty*s  goyemment  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  State.  Her  Maj- 
esty's goTernment  has  the  right  to  establish  Brit- 
ish consular  officers  in  any  part  of  the  State  of 
Sarikwak,  who  receive  their  exequaturs  from  the 
SaHiwak  gOTcrament.  They  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges usually  granted  to  consular  officers,  and  are 
entitled  to  hoist  the  British  flag  over  their  resi- 
dences and  public  offices^  .  .  . 

"  In  ease  any  question  should  hereafter  arise 
respecting  the  right  of  succession  to  the  present  or 
any  ruler  of  Sarkwak,  such  qti^tioii  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  her  Majesty's  goverumeut  for  deciaioii." 


ing  the  lafit  few  years,  had  completely 
disappeared.  The  poor  of  Uie  village 
earned  him  to  his  grave,  where  he  rests 
after  so  many  sorrows,  in  the  spot  he 
had  chosen  for  himself,  ''  under  the 
great  beech-tree,  but  not  so  near  as  lo 
lose  the  sun.'' 

In  his  will  the  rajah  of  Sarkwak  left 
his  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  Charles 
Johnson  Brooke,  and  his  heirs.  When 
the  news  of  the  rajah's  death  reached 
Singapore,  the  Sarkwak  agents  thought 
it  advisable  to  prevent  any  sudden  ex- 
citement among  the  natives,  by  warn- 
ing the  new  rajah  secretly  of  the  event. 
For  this  purpose  a  despatch  boat  was 
sent  over  from  Singapore.  But  a  curi- 
ous thing  had  occurred,  which  may  not 
surprise  those  who  ai'e  acquainted  with 
the  mysticism  of  Islam.  Even  before 
the  report  of  his  uncle's  decease  had 
reached  Charles  Brooke,  an  Arab  had 
said  in  the  Kuching  Bazaar,  *'  The  ra- 
jah of  Sarkwak  is  dead  !  "  And  the 
rumor  spread  throughout  the  countiy. 
AVhen  the  news  was  oflicially  made 
known  it  caused  but  little  surprise. 
Moreover,  the  people  had  confidence  in 
their  new  chief,  whom  they  had  long 
known  as  an  officer  in  his  uncle's  gov- 
ernment. 

Charles  Johnson  Brooke  was  born 
on  June  3rd,  1829.  He  served  in.  the 
royal  navy,  but  left  it,  while  still  a 
youog  man,  to  join  the  Sarkwak  ser- 
vice. It  has  already  been  described 
how  he  came  to  tlie  rescue  during  the 
Chinese  insurrection  ;  but  the  new  ra- 
jah was  not  only  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age and  military  promptitude,  he  ha<l 
also  acquired  tlie  necessary  experience 
for  governing  natives  in  passing  through 
several  grades  of  the  service.  His  first 
appointment  was  tliat  of  magiaicate  in 
a  district  about  two  days'  journey  from 
the  capital.  The  death  of  an  English 
officer  in  a  skirmish  against  the  head- 
hunters  hastened  his  promotion.  He 
was  then  sent  to  an  inland  place,  sev- 
enty miles  from  Kuching,  and  inhab- 
ited by  five  thousand  Dyak  warriors. 
The  post  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion these  notorious  head-huntera,  who 
had  from  time  immemorial  rava<:ed  the 
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tjountry  around.  They  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Sea  Dyaks  who  numbered 
about  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  In 
the  midst  of  these  doubtful  friends  and 
formidable  enemies,  Charles  Brooke 
spent  some  years  of  his  early  life.  He 
Jived  in  a  fort  surrounded  by  swampy 
forests.  A  river,  three  miles  in  width, 
flowed  close  by.  The  drinking  water 
was  discolored  by  decaying  vegetation, 
and  a  garden  was  an  impossibility,  ow- 
ing to  the  black  and  sloppy  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  (to  quote  the  resi- 
dent's own  words)  trembled  like  a  jelly. 
Amid  such  desolate  surroundings  the 
rajah,  by  constant  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  acquired  the  experience  needed 
to  carry  on  his  predecessor's  work. 
His  fii*st  care  on  his  succession  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  by 
giving  security  to  trade  and  by  estab- 
lishing the  law  courts  on  a  solid  and 
lasting  basis. 

At  the  present  time  Sarkwak  pos- 
sesses a  body  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  Dyaks  and  Malays,  who  are  drill(Hl 
in  the  European  fashion,  and  com- 
manded by  English  officers  and  native 
non-commissioned  ofidcers.  These  men 
are  drafted  out  to  form  the  garrison  of 
district  forts,  and  they  mount  guard  at 
the  imlace,  and  the  government  build- 
ings in  Kuching.  They  also  form  a 
centre  arouud  which  the  wild  Dyak  or 
Malay  forces  can  rally  in  case  of  a  seri- 
ous war  with  any  of  the  interior  tribes. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  called  out 
on  military  service  pay  an  exemption 
tax  of  one  dollar  a  family  per  annum. 
Theae  savages  are  amenable  to  military 
discipline,  for  during  the  twenty-five 
jears  that  the  corps  has  been  organized 
there  have  been  but  few  cases  of  insub- 
ordination. 

The  courts  of  law  are  almost  patri- 
archal. Two  English  officers,  assisted 
hy  four  Malay  chiefs,  sit  in  court  twice 
a  week  to  decide  petty  Cjises  of  all 
kiuda.  The  rajah  presides  once  a  week, 
when  the  more  serious  offences  are 
submitted  to  his  judgment.  Trials  for 
murder  are  conducted  with  the  help  of 
a  JQiy,  composed  pailly  of  the  accused's 
countrymen.  When  sentence  of  death 
has  been  passed  the  culprit  is  led  into 


the  jungle.  The  chief  police  magis- 
trate and  a  doctor  are  present  at  the 
execution.  The  condemned  man  sits 
on  the  edge  of  a  grave  prepared  for 
him,  be  smokes  a  cigarette,  or  chews 
betel-nut,  until  a  stab  from  the  exeeu- 
tioner's  kris  pierces  him  right  through 
the  heart  and  kills  him  instantaneously. 
In  all  cases  of  commercial  disputes 
both  parties  are  present  and  defend 
themselves.  The  rajah  gives  sentence 
in  accordance  with  a  written  code  of 
laws.  The  extension  which  Sarkwak 
commerce  has  acquired  of  late  years 
will  doubtless,  before  long,  necessitate 
a  Court  of  Appeal.^  In  point  of  fact, 
the  country  has  singularly  altered  since 
the  sultan  of  Bornei  sanctioned  the 
cession  of  Sarkwak  from  Mudali  Hassim 
to  James  Brooke.  It  theu  stretched 
from  Tanjong  Datu  to  Samarahan 
River,  and  included  eighty  miles  of 
coast,  whilst  the  population  numbered 
about  fifty  thousand  souls.  Sarkwak 
now  extends  for  three  hundred  miles 
north  of  Samarahan,  and  the  rivers  of 
Barram,  of  Trusan,  and  of  Limbnig 
have  been  annexed  to  the  princtpality 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  popula- 
tion now  numbers  four  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
thousand  are  settled  at  Kuching  and  in 
the  principal  commercial  centres  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  towns  of  Siku, 
Mutra,  and  Bintulu, 

Kuching,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
is  situated  on  the  Sarkwak  River,  some 
sixteen  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
vessels  glide  between  forest  trees  whose 
roots  are  flooded  at  high  tide,  and  the 
town  appears  on  a  bend  of  the  river, 
whence  the  blue  mountains  beyond 
seem  to  bar  the  horizon.  The  exuber- 
ance of  verdure  is  so  great  that  at  first 
sight  the  real   size  of  the  town  is  not 

1  A  tew  Btatlfltles  will  show  whftt  progress  the 
r»?«aiu  And  eommetm  of  Sarknak  hm,r^  mado 
during  the  Ust  eight  yean  :  — 

Value  of 
Sarawak  Tradb.  RBWirniES. 

18M  ....    $1,230,060 1  1886     ....    UtfisSM 
1891  ...    .      2,649,880 1  1891      ....      417,123 

The  principal  exports  include :  — 

AoRicuLTURR.  — Sago,  flour,  pepper,  gambler, 
gutta-peroha,  rattans,  oamphor,  riee,  Mrd'a  nests, 
turtle's  eggs,  tohaoeow 

Minks.  —  Antimony,  quicksilver, gold  dust,  ooaU 
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apparent.  A  whitewashed  fort  and  the 
villa  of  the  mautiger  of  the  Borueo 
Company,  Limited,  are  the  first  build- 
ings seen  on  either  bank.  The  houses 
look  cool  and  pleasant,  with  their  white 
walls  shim  me  ling  in  the  sun.  Farther 
on,  however,  is  the  Chinese  Quay  (the 
bazaar),  which  breaks  the  monotou}' 
with  its  decorations  of  brightly  colored 
enamels  and  porcelains,  and  from  the 
gay  collections  of  flowers  which  form 
the  small  gardens  on  the  roofs.  Under 
the  cool,  shady  arcades,  the  shops  are 
huddled  together  like  cells  in  a  honey- 
comb. Here  Chinese,  Malays,  Dyaks, 
etc.,  obtain  their  supplies.  Like  all 
Eastern  marts,  the  most  incongruous 
things  are  heaped  together  in  confusion: 
There  are  tinned  meats,  silken  bro- 
cades, native  mats  and  porcelain,  pell- 
mell  with  calico  and  trumpery  from 
Europe.  All  these  objects  glitter,  scin- 
tillate, or  vanish  in  turns,  according  as 
the  dust  spreads  its  covering  over  the 
stalls,  or  a  ray  of  sunlight  filters 
through  the  cool  arcade. 

The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  China- 
men who,  dressed  in  white  or  blue 
cotton,  with  short  linen  drawers,  some- 
times naked  to  the  waist,  or  with  pig- 
tails twisted  round  their  Iieads,  survey 
with  listless  indolence  the  customer 
who  entere  their  shop.  In  the  streets 
the  chinaman  is  in  the  majority.  He 
unloads  the  ships'  cargoes,  rushes  along 
between  the  shafts  of  small,  heavily 
Laden  carts,  he  carries  long  poles  of 
bamboo  on  his  shoulders,  from  which 
dangle  at  either  end  trays  laden  with 
saucers  full  of  rice,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  cups  of  boiling  tea.  The  lime- 
trees  on  the  roadside  throw  light  and 
dancing  shadows  on  the  passers-by,  aud 
the  chequered  patterns  of  leaves  quiver 
on  the  earth  as  on  the  backgrounds  of 
Chinese  pictures.  Occasionally  a  Malay 
chief  comes  bv,  with  an  escort  of  boat- 
men.  He  walks  slowly,  leaning  on  a 
long  staff  mounted  in  gold,  and  bears 
himself  with  the  dignity  of  an  aristo- 
crat conscious  of  his  superiority.  An 
enormous  white  turban,  embroidered 
with  gold  thread,  indicates  that  he  is 
one  of  the  faithful  who  has  made  a 
pilgrimage    to    Mecca.       He    wears    :i 


flowing  tunic  of  green  silk  over  a  vest 
of  pink  brocade.  His  sandals  are  fas- 
tened by  leather  straps  attached  to 
large  gold  knots  wedged  in  between  his 
toes.  He  wears  neither  sword  nor 
kris,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Sark- 
wak,  which  depiives  its  citizens  of 
these  weapons  when  they  take  their 
walks  abroad.  This  precaution  was 
very  necessary  some  years  ago  wlicii 
Malays  were  subject  to  running  amuck. 
The  Dyaks  have  never  been  attacked 
in  this  manner.  They  have  occa- 
sionally been  known  to  commit  sui- 
cides as  an  escape  from  evil  fortune, 
but  they  do  not  revenge  themselves 
on  their  kind.  These  people  seldom 
visit  Kuching.  They  keep  more  to  • 
their  villages,  which  are  built  high 
up  on  the  mountains  or  by  the  banks 
of  an  inland  stream,  and  when  they 
frequent  the  town  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  their  jungle  produce  - 
at  the  Kuching  markets,  or  of  request- 
ing an  audience  from  the  rajah  and  his 
oflicei*s.  Their  amount  of  clothing  is 
not  excessive.  A  long  sash  tied  round  ' 
their  waist  falls  down  in  front,  a  small ' 
mat  is  hitched  on  at  the  back  to  serve 
as  a  portable  seat,  which  preserves 
them  from  sitting  on  the  damp  ground, 
a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief  is 
twisted  round  their  long,  straight  black 
locks.  White  shell  bangles  are  worn 
above  the  elbow,  and  round  their 
necks,  on  a  chain  of  glass  beads,  hangs 
the  b.ig  of  siril  and  betel-nut,  without 
which  a  Dyak  warrior  could  hardly 
exist.  All  this  mixture  of  races,  Chi- 
nese, Malays,  Dyaks,  and  Europeans 
(the  latter  conspicuous  in  their  white 
clothes  and  sun  helmets)  may  be  seen 
hustling  one  another  on  the  wharf  in 
expectation  of  the  mails  from  Europe. 
A  number  of  these  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  belong  to  the  Borneo  Com- 
pany, which  has  obtained  certaii: 
mining  concessions  from  the  rajah. 
Others  come  from  Singapore,  from 
some  neighboring  islands,  or  from  Chi- 
nese ports. 

Opposite    the     Chinese     bazaar    the 
rajah's  palace  stands  alone  on  the  left- 
hand   bank,  on   a  rising  ground  over- 
'  looking  the  river  and  the  town.     The 
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building  is  long  and  low,  and  consists 
of  several  bungalows  surmounted  with 
enormous  overhanging  roofs.  These 
houses  are  built  on  a  series  of  arches, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  and 
noxious  insects,  and  at  one  end  a 
square  tower,  of  a  somewhat  vague 
architecture,  Anglo-Moorish  in  style, 
dominates  the  whole.  The  grounds 
are  a  veritable  Paradise.  The  smooth, 
velvety,  well-kept  lawns  recall  an  En- 
glish park,  whilst  the  wondrous  vegeta- 
tion suggests  visions  of  Eden.  This  is 
the  land  of  miraculous  blooms,  of 
bamboo  forests,  of  Tapang  trees,  whose 
smooth  trunks  shoot  up  for  a  hundred 
feet  before  they  break  into  a  dome 
of  foliage,  of  feathery  palms,  which 
float  their  green  diadems  over  invis- 
ible stems,  of  mangostines  weighed 
down  by  purple  fruit,  of  orange  groves 
snowed  over  with  their  flowers,  of  fra- 
grant wreaths  of  orchids  born  in  a 
night.  After  one  of  those  sharp  and 
violent  storms  which  form  over  the 
mountain  of  Matang,  when  nil  this 
summer  verdure  has  been  washed  by 
the  rain,  it  acquires  at  sunset  a  lustre 
80  intense,  and  so  curious  a  hardness 
of  outline  and  detail,  that  nature  disap- 
pears for  the  time  being,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  bewildering  phantasm  of  gem-like 
flora,  in  which  emeralds  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  arc  wreathed  in  the  complicated 
meshes  of  filigree.  It  is  at  this  hour 
of  sunset,  when  the  day  begins  to  cool, 
that  the  inmates  of  the  palace  enjoy  the 
evening  air  in  the  balcony  of  the 
verandah.  By  his  marriage  with  Miss 
de  Windt  the  rajah  has  three  sons, 
Charles,  Bertram,  and  Harry.  He  may 
reflect  with  pride  that  from  one  day  to 
another  his  children  might  succeed 
their  father  as  rajahs  of  Sarawak  with- 
out the  slightest  apprehension  for  the 
peace  of  the  country.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  their  reign  they  would  find 
ample  support  in  the  rajah's  staff  of 
English  officers,  and  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  natives  who  have  helped  to  organ- 
ize his  kingdom.  The  lasting  fortunes 
of  this  world  are  founded  on  some 
exceptional  virtue.  The  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sarkwak,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  family,  is  a  hom- 


age  rendered  by  destiny  to  the  lofty 
heroism  of  soul,  the  benefit  of  which 
James  Brooke  did  not  reap  during  his 
lifetime.  Hugues  Le  Roux. 


From  The  National  Berlew. 
BOSEMABT. 

I. 

The  Pendleton  ladies  lived  at  a 
pretty  old  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of 
Newhurst,  itself  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  country  towns.  Pendle- 
ton Mill  the  place  was  called,  though 
all  that  remained  of  the  mill  that  once 
spanned  the  stream  in  a  sprawl  of  som- 
nolent prosperity  was  one  time -black 
shed  aud  the  ruins  of  the  mill-wheel 
mouldering  between  sunken,  weed- 
grown  walls.  The  cottage  was  built  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  mill,  in  a 
hedged  enclosure  of  sloping  bank  that 
led  down  to  the  stream  where  it  was 
broadest  and  most  tranquil.  Standing 
towards  the  sun  in  that  soft  green 
space,  its  old  red  walls  half-covered 
with  clinging  ivy  and  rambling  roses, 
its  bright  windows  reflecting  or  seem- 
ing to  reflect  the  bright  water,  it  was 
the  prettiest  sight  to  be  seen  for  a  mile 
about,  and  the  gayest  on  a  summer 
day.  All  that  was  needed  to  make  it 
perfect  was  a  little  more  wildness,  or 
rather  a  little  less  of  prim  restraint. 
The  house,  indeed,  had  an  exuberant 
irregularity  of  its  own  which  nothing 
could  compel  to  any  look  of  straitness  ; 
but  everything  about  it,  the  garden 
plots,  the  garden  paths,  the  bosses  and 
bowers  of  shrubbery,  even  the  four  or 
five  great  trees,  seemed  conscious  that 
the  hands  that  kept  them  beautiful 
were  somewhat  too  severe. 

Within  doors  the  whole  population 
of  things  witnessed  to  the  same  feeling 
in  a  kind  of  sweet,  contented  religiosity. 
The  windows  were  broad  but  the  ceil- 
ings were  low  ;  therefore  it  was  a  soft 
reflected  light  that  filled  the  wide  rooms 
even  on  the  brightest  day — a  light  so 
gentle  that  it  would  have  hushed  the 
chatter  of  the  most  loquacious  bric-k- 
brac  that  ever  came  from  foreign  parts. 
But  there  was  no  bric-k-brac  to  gossip 
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eren  in  whispers  ;  nothing  superfluons 
or  challenging  to  sight.  In  these  dim 
rooms  the  sparse  and  spindled  furni- 
ture shone  apart  in  modest  rectitude, 
each  piece  in  its  own  place,  and  each 
apparently  wrapt  in  its  own  soher 
though  not  all  uucheerful  meditations. 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  Pendleton 
ladies  themselves  have  been  sufficiently 
described ;  for  as  their  surroundings 
were,  so  were  they.  The  garden  where 
no  plant  of  fitraggling  growth  was  suf- 
fered, the  low*browed  house  with  its 
dim  and  gentle  amplitude  of  peace 
within,  were  exaetly  conformable  to 
the  two  women  who  passed  their  lives 
there  in  disciplined  content.  To  view 
their  home,  with  its  daily  look  of  Sun- 
day as  George  Herbert  described  it, 
was  to  know  themselves.  The  only 
thing  U>  be  explained  is  why  they 
should  be  called  the  Pendleton  ladies 
instead  of  by  their  proper  names  as 
other  folk  are.  They  were  so  called 
for  short.  For  while  they  seemed  to 
be  zelatsd  to  each  other  on  terms  of 
close  equality,  and  did  in  a  thousand 
aileetianate  little  ways  insist  that  their 
neighbors  should  tahe  them  on  no  other 
t^ms  even  in  the  slightest  thing,  they 
weren't  oi  the  same  name.  So  not  lo 
say,  <'  Miss  Paichard  and  Miss  Korth," 
or,  <'  Miss  North  and  Miss  Patehard," 
whfteh  besides  being  a  cumbrous  form 
of  expression  gave  a  precedence  to  one 
or  ike  other  that  was  felt  to  be  partic- 
nhir,  Ihey  were  called  by  unspoken 
agreement  the  Pendleton  ladles. 

If  there  was  any  other  reason,  it  was 
because  Uiey  were  so  entirtly  of  one 
■liiid  in  their  goodness.  Their  four 
eyas  were  as  two  to  see  all  tliat  went 
wrong  about  them,  their  two  hearts 
were  as  one  in  contrivance  for  putting 
matters  straight,  and  without  ever  dis- 
CDssing  the  point,  their  two  heads  were 
i^greed  on  the  politic  kindness  of  hardly 
seeming  to  see  or  taking  pains  to  con- 
trive. Yet  of  tlie  two  women  one  was 
preferred,  and  this  was  Miss  Patchard, 
Um  elder.  She  was  the  elder,  and  the 
smaDer,  and  it  was  plain  thai  she  had 
been  the  prettier  in  her  day  ;  a  time 
which  some  old  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  remember,  though   nut 


so  many  ladies.  And  they  could  also 
remember  something  else,  nt  least  as 
a  general  impression  uncertified  by 
actual  knowledge ;  which  somethiug^ 
was  that  whereas  the  serenely  pious 
old  Quaker  spirit  hud  been  bom  in 
Mary  Patchard,  and  had  visibly  ap- 
peared in  her  before  she  was  twenty,  it 
was  otherwise  with  Miss  North. 

Who  Miss  Patchard  was  everybody 
knew,  and  her  good  mother,  and  her 
horrible  blasplieming  father,  Who  died 
in  apoplectic  rage  at  forty -one  ;  l>ut  of 
Miss  North's  beginnings  all  that  was 
known  was  that  Mary  Patchard,  her 
own  mistress  while  still  a  young 
woman,  brought  her  home  to  Pendle- 
ton in  dead  of  night  thirty  years  be- 
fore, without  warning  to  anybody  tliat 
she  was  to  have  a  companion  or  any 
explanation  as  to  who  the  companion 
was.  The  whence  or  the  why  of  her 
introduction  was  only  the  ghost  of  a 
n^stery  now,  and  that  an  unregarded 
gbost  for  those  in  whose  memory  it 
might  sometimes  walk.  But  it  made  a 
good  deal  of  whispering  gossip  at  the 
time  ;  for  one  thing,  because  nobody 
saw  Miss  North  for  weeks  after  her 
arrival,  so  closely  was  she  kept  at 
Pendleton  Mill,  and,  for  anotlier  Uiing, 
because  the  station-master  had  it  that 
a  stiff,  official -looking  person,  who 
somehow  reminded  him  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, sat  on  the  box-eeat  of  the  <<  fly '' 
which  conveyed  the  two  ladies  to  tlie 
mill  Umt  night.  Lunacy  ?  Ah  !  if  the 
station-master  had  only  known  !  The 
man  was  a  policc-eonstable.  Not  that 
he  wore  his  Sunday  clothes  to  escort  a 
released  criminal  from  gaol  to  the  shel- 
ter of  Miss  Patchard's  collage  —  as  of 
course  would  have  been  the  snrmise 
had  the  constable's  true  quality  been 
known.  Rosa  North's  guilt  was  that 
she,  being  quite  friendless  though  not 
in  poverty,  and  suddenly  thrown  at 
eighteen  into  a  desperate  passion  of 
grief  and  despair,  had  rushed  into  the 
Thames.  Mary  Patchard  saw  the  story 
in  a  newspaper,  and  a  voice  whispered 
at  her  heart  the  words,  '^  Now  then  I  " 
It  was  enough.  Without  a  second 
thought  or  a  moment's  doubt,  she 
posted  that  same  morning  to  liOndon^ 
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npdke  wtCh  a  raagistnite  who  bjMl  *^  re- 
mmded''  the  trild  girl,  and  at  night 
brMglit  her  back,  a  creattnre  mased  In 
sleep,  to  her  owu  qaiet  nest. 

fiilt  all  this  was  a  dead  seorel.  Not 
a  socA  in  Newlifirst  or  its  e^virevM  ever 
lieard  that  eft  Miss  North  ;  any  more 
thttn  it  was  known  that  from  the  first 
^tttying  of  her  prayers  at  Pendleton  Mill 
(which  was  not  on  her  first  night  there, 
nor  the  foi^teth),  they  were  said  kneel- 
ing before  a  Utile  old-fashioned,  hide- 
covered  trank  that  stood  at  her  bedfoot. 
It  was  always  locked  and  bound,  that 
little  tmnk,  and  it  contained  the  clothes 
in  which  she  had  been  dragged  from 
the  river.  There  they  lay  in  a  stained 
and  hnddiing  heap,  junt  as  they  were 
stripped  from  her  unconscious  l>ody  ; 
fhey  at  any  rate  dreadfully  drowned 
and  dead.  Once  to  see  them  (that 
poor  little  ruin  of  a  flower-detiked  bon- 
net so  lightly  laid  at  top  I)  was  enough 
for  a  lifetime.  No  need  to  lift  the  lid 
erver  <^fn.  Rosa  North  could  always 
see  lier  shrinking  weeds  through  it  as 
she  knelt  there  night  and  morning ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  she 
dieaethe  place  of  her  austere  though 
boundlessly  grateful  devotions. 

Hers  was  a  wild  and  violently  rebel- 
lious spirit,  turned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
an  ever-wmUfhful  determination  against 
the  natoml  woman  in  tier,  and  succeed- 
ing in  every  encounter  with  its  out- 
iMreaks.  A  year  or  two,  and  there  was 
an  end  df  them,  bdth  great  and  small. 
While  they  lasted  they  had  all  the  ez- 
eitement  of  a  Hfe-and-death  tragedy  to 
Mary  Patchard  ;  and  no  mother  ever 
nursed  a  stricken  daughter  back  to 
peace  with  more  of  patience,  or  with 
more  of  a  most  blessed  aptitude  for 
neeing  when  dhe  should  see  and  of  not 
seeing  when  blindness  was  the  better 
way,  than  that  which  helped  so  much 
to  transform  the  younger  of  the  Pen- 
dleton ladies.  Transformation  it  was 
enm  in  look  and  outward  bearing ;  and 
thenceforth  the  two  women  went  on 
together  in  the  same  unvarying  gentle- 
ness and  peace.  Yet  if  you  bad  been 
asked  ilt  any  time  which  of  the  two 
coiild  poeaibly  have  left  her  name  on 
(be  p6liiie  records  as  saved  against  her 


will  from  suicide,  you  would  not  have 
doubted  for  a  moment.  Looking  from 
face  to  face,  you  saw  at  once  whore 
retrospect  was  most  familiar,  and  read 
sometbing  in  the  drawing  gait  of  the 
one  woman  which  was  not  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  other. 

A  good  life  may  be  a  grey  life  even 
when  no  hour  of  the  day  is  clouded 
with  discontent ;  and  to  tell  an  ez- 
,peoted  truth  of  the  life  of  the  Pendle- 
ton ladles,  it  was  never  at  noon.  It 
had  no  noontide  any  day.  No  strong 
light  ever  illumined  life  at  the  mill^ 
or  'brought  upon  it  blushing  heat  and 
glow.  What  brightness  it  had  — which 
was  no  small  sh«ire,  understand  —  was^ 
all  of  the  morning  ;  the  rest  and  the 
most  was  evening  light  and  gr^.    It 

was  peace,  but yes,  If   even  tiie 

more  smiling  Miss  Patchard  had  been 
driven  to  confess,  she  would  have  said 
with  a  tear  of  self-reproach  that  per- 
haps she  tound  it  now  and  then  a  too 
pensive  peace.  Both  ladiee  acknowl- 
edged to  themselves  boldly  that  there 
had  been  a  time  —  nearly  ten  years^ 
indeed — when  there  was  more  happi- 
ness in  the  house,  though  a  great  deal 
more  stir  and  anslety.  This  was  when 
their  child  was  alive. 

Everybody  knew  that  there  had  been 
a  child  at  Pendleton,  and  how  roman- 
tically it  had  come  there.  Perha|)s 
some  speculation  of  a  doubting  kind 
would  have  filched  from  the  romance 
had  the  finding  of  the  baby  followed 
soon  after  the  unexplained  appearance 
of  Miss  :North  at  the  mill.  But  there 
was  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years 
between  those  events ;  and  no  one 
could  remember  the  week-day  when 
either  of  the  ladies  was  away  from  the 
village,  or  a  Sunday  when  they  were 
not  at  church.  The  only  thing  wae 
that  the  baby  was  first  seen  in  Roea 
North's  arms,  she  being  then,  for  all 
her  staidness,  a  handsome,  womanly 
girl  of  two-and-iwenty. 

To  the  day  of  her  death  Miss  Patch- 
ard thought  it  more  than  mere  good 
fortune  tliat  if  the  child  was  first  seen 
in  her  Kosa^s  arms  she  herself  was  the 
first  person  to  behold  it  there  ;  and  the 
knowledge   that   she  hod  been    fore- 
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stalled  would  have  grieved  her  beyond 
remedy.  When  in  after  years  she  re- 
called that  scene,  again  heard  Rosa 
calling  up  to  her  bedroom  window  from 
the  garden  (it  was  seven  o'clock  on  a 
fair,  cold  November  morning),  again 
ran  to  the  casement,  and  saw  Bosa  in- 
deed like  a  rose  as  she  held  up  to  view 
a  sleeping  infant  in  a  dim  red  cloak  — 
memory  brought  the  dear  old  maid  the 
tiweetest  sight  she  ever  looked  upon, 
And  one  that  she  almost  thought  had 
been  contrived  in  heaven  for  her 
delight.  "  Mary  I  Mary  I  Look  I 
Quick  ! "  and  she  runs  to  the  window 
with  a  quaking  heart,  and  there  is  her 
own  rescued  lamb  radiantly  bringing 
another  in  her  arms. 

Not  then,  perhaps,  but  afterwards, 
when  she  had  thought  and  thought 
about  it,  she  would  have  felt  much 
more  than  regret  in  knowing  that  others 
had  been  before  her  to  see  what  she 
saw  on  that  bright  November  morning. 
And  *'  others  "  there  were  not ;  there 
was  but  one  other,  and  she  not  a  person 
of  any  account. 

The  country  about  Newhurst  was  so 
irregular  that  for  miles  about  it  broke 
into  constant  little  surprises  of  hill  and 
dale.  So  it  w<as  that  the  rond  past  Pen- 
dleton ran  high  above  the  garden  and 
the  mill  demesne,  which  but  for  a  few 
sheltering  trees  would  have  been  all 
open  to  view  from  the  old  stone  bridge 
that  spanned  the  stream  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  house  below.  Not 
many  strangers  passed  that  way,  but 
most  of  those  that  did  lingered  a  while 
on  the  bridge  to  look  over  upon  the 
pe.aceful,  pretty  place  so  scrupulously 
kept,  and  one  such  person  did  so  that 
moining  all  so  early.  It  was  a  woman, 
and  not  to  be  called  a  stranger  ;  a  very 
pretty,  respectable  young  woman  who 
often  came  from  a  neighboring  town  to 
see  her  parents,  and  was  now  about  to 
marry  the  most  prosperous  tradesman 
in  Newhurst,  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
Hastening  out  for  a  walk  at  the  spring 
of  this  fine,  keen  day,  she  had  crossed 
the  bridge  more  than  once,  and  more 
than  once  had  loitered  where  she  could 
look  without  offence  through  a  tangle 
of  boughs  that  started  out  from    the 


bank  near  the  bridge  foot,  on  Pendle- 
ton house  and  lawns,  and  beyond  them 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  broken 
mill-wheel  and  the  shed. 

But  there  was  nothing  very  notice- 
able about  the  young  woman,  unless  it 
were  this.  The  first  snow  of  the  year 
having  fallen  in  the  night  by  so  much 
as  might  cover  a  straw -stalk,  she  paused 
several  times  with  an  air  of  inquiry  to 
touch  the  top  of  the  parapet,  where 
the  snow  lay  shining  in  the  strengthless 
sunlight.  Was  it  only  a  film  ?  Did  it 
sting  ?  Was  it  melting  away  yet  ? 
Such  questions  as  these  she  might  be 
supposed  to  ask  herself  as  she  patted 
the  white  surface  with  her  hand  or 
drew  the  back  of  a  finger-nail  across  it. 
Apparently  convinced  at  last  that  snow 
in  any  quantity  is  very  cold,  the  pretty 
young  woman  was  about  to  walk  on 
again  when  her  movements  were  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  Bosa  North  flying 
in  from  the  back  of  the  shed  with  a 
bundle  hugged  up  to  her  breast.  The 
young  woman's  hands  went  up  in  a 
moment  to  the  choking-place  in  her 
throat,  and  then  fell  again  with  quite 
another  meaning  when  Bosa  stopped 
as  if  in  affright  and  sat  down  with  her 
burden  on  a  tree-stump  hard  by.  How- 
ever, she  only  stayed  to  brush  the 
whiteness  of  the  bundle  into  red  —  the 
whiteness  that  lay  like  snowdrops  play- 
ing bopeep  in  the  frill  of  the  close- 
drawn  hood,  which  was  also  red.  For 
the  rest,  the  little  cheeks  were  red 
enough  too,  if  the  young  woman  on  the 
bridge  could  only  have  seen  them. 
But  that  she  could  not ;  and  when 
Bosa  again  began  to  run  toward  the 
house  she  hurried  away,  thinking  of 
the  three  robustious,  bullet-headed  boys 
she  was  about  to  inherit.  For  her 
prosperous  tradesman  was  a  widower 
with  a  small  family. 

Only  when  she  passed  the  church 
were  her  thoughts  of  Mr.  Filer's  or- 
phans interrupted.  Then,  lingering 
before  the  low,  old,  weather-beaten  pile 
longer  than  she  was  conscious  of,  she 
had  a  vision  of  herself  sitting  in  the 
organ  gallery  where  her  lovely  voice 
was  often  heard  as  a  child,  and  looking 
down  into  the  Pendleton  ladies'  pew. 
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Some  one  or  two  ladies  of  the  neisrh- 
foorhood  who  could  sing  would  often  go 
into  the  children's  choir  to  lead  and 
encourage  ;  and  very  nice  they  looked 
Uiere  in  their  handsome  best  bonnets. 

II. 
The  prize  which  Miss  North  discov- 
ered by  the  shed  has  been  called  '^  in- 
fant" and  "baby."  But  it  must  not 
lie  imagined  a  tiny,  passive,  newborn 
tiling,  too  feeble  yet  for  comprehension 
or  response.  This  was  a  bonny,  bright 
<:reatare,  not  less,  it  was  computed, 
than  eight  months  old,  with  all  the  in- 
telligence of  nine. 

As  soon  as  she  was  got  into  the  par- 
lor it  was  thought  quite  necessary  to 
take  off  her  hooded   cloak  ;    for  how 
<:ould  it  be  otherwise  than  damp,  with 
the  snow  in  its  seams  and  creases  melt- 
ing before  people's  eyes  ?     Yet  the  cir- 
camstances   were    so  unusual    that  to 
wake  the  child  —  it  still  slumbered,  no 
^oubt  by  virtue  of  some  nursery  sleep- 
ing-mixture bought  for  the  occasion  — 
might  be  more  of  a  responsibility  than 
the  ladies  were  aware    of.     So  while 
Miss  North  made  broad  her  lap  beneath 
the  babe,  to  allow  of  the  utmost  free- 
dom in  throwing  back  the  cloak.  Miss 
Patchard  went  to  work  on  the  bow  un- 
der baby's  chin   with  fingers  as  light 
and  trembling  as  leaves  on  the  tree. 
Therefore  she  tickled.     Therefore  the 
i>aby  threw  up   a  chubby   fist  to  her 
chin,  and  then  came  broad  awake  with 
the  loveliest  smile  that  ever  was  seen. 
Tlie   loveliest,    and    something    more. 
Had  she  known  the  Pendleton  ladies 
before  she  was  born  it  could  not  have 
been  more  confiding. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  usual  solemn 
quiet  of  the  house  had  been  preserved. 
Now,  after  a  kick  and  a  crow  from 
Miss  North's  lap  by  way  of  signalling  a 
new  departure,  there  was  a  chiming  of 
tongues,  a  ringing  of  bolls,  and  a  rush- 
ing of  petticoats  in  stairways  and  lob- 
Ivies,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
lieard  in  Pendleton  Mill  for  many  a 
year.  Of  couree  the  baby  had  to  be 
stripped  and  bathed  instanter.  This 
necessity  flashed  upon  Miss  Patchard 
and   Miss  North  at  exactly  the  same 
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moment,  which  was  the  first  they  could 
call  their  own  after  the  sense-surpris- 
ing, soul-exhaling  beauty  of  that  smile  ; 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  next,  when  the 
lusty  little  voice  proclaimed  its  owner 
not  all  of  another  world.  That  she 
should  be  stripped  I  that  she  should  be 
bathed  I  The  whole  world  was  filled 
with  the  need  of  it,  but  no  less  with 
the  revelation  that  the  Pendleton  ladies 
could  not  properly  commit  the  task  to 
any  but  their  own  hands.  Warm 
water  I  warm  water  and  soft  warm 
towels  in  five  minutes  !  Issuin*;  these 
orders  while  the  tea-urn  on  the  break- 
fast table  bubbled  on  unregarded,  the 
two  women  marched  up-stairs  as  if 
they  had  found  the  first  of  duties  and 
were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
reward. 

Miss  Patchard  went  first,  which  was 
only  fair ;  not  because  she  was  the 
elder,  but  because  she  didn't  carry  the 
baby.  Had  Miss  North,  who  did  carry 
it,  gone  first — Miss  Patchard,  without 
even  the  towels,  coming  after  her — it 
would  have  looked  too  much  as  if  the 
baby  was  chiefiy  Rosa's.  As  it  was, 
there  was  a  suflficiently  conjectural  ap- 
pearance that  the  younger  woman  was 
carrj'ing  it  for  the  elder,  or  only  because 
she  was  the  younger.  Of  this  both 
were  aware  and  both  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  broad  landing-place  between  their 
rooms  —  here  to  the  right  one  door,  the 
other  exactly  opposite  —  their  footsteps 
dragged  to  a  halt  of  conscious  hesita- 
tion. A  moment,  and  there  was  a  tug 
of  contentious  and  jealous  desire, 
which  neither  of  them  spoke  and 
neither  looked  and  yet  was  known  to 
each.  But  — a  whiff,  and  it  was  gone  ; 
a  spark,  and  it  was  out.  *'  'Twas  you 
that  found  her,"  said  Miss  Patchard, 
moving  toward  Rosa's  room.  "  And 
who  found  me  ?  "  said  Rosa  in  a  voice 
of  reproof,  at  the  same  time  marching 
stiffl}'  through  the  opposite  door  and 
sprawling  the  precious  baby  on  Miss 
Patchard's  bed. 

Thus  was  decided  the  question  —  so 
small  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  to  the 
knowledgeable  heart  ot  woman  a  whole 
whirling  world  of  sensibilities  —  thus 
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was  it  settled  in  whose  room  the  lii*st 
and  most  ceremonial  disrobing  and  tub- 
bing of  their  heaven-sent  child  should 
be  carried  out.  But  there  was  more  in 
the  matter  of  this  occasion  than  either 
woman  confessed  to,  though  both 
hearts  quaked  with  the  thought  of  it. 
Who  could  tell  what  secrets  awaited 
discovery?  Perhaps  —  perhaps  some 
piece  of  writing  might  be  found  that 
would  oblige  them  to  give  up  the  child, 
showing  it  theirs  only  to  pass  on.  Or, 
what  would  be  almost  as  bad,  they 
might  find  on  the  little  bosom  a  locket 
with  a  portrait  —  the  real  mother's  por- 
trait. They  had  read  of  such  a  thing 
happening,  and  had  thought  it  tenderly 
interesting.  But  now  it  was  a  thing  to 
dread  ;  for  how  could  the  baby  be  ever 
truly  thcira  with  her  mother's  claiming 
face  always  before  their  eyes,  and 
maybe  witnessing  to  the  claim  in  every 
outline  ?  But  no  I  Now  one  tiny  gar- 
ment came  off,  and  now  another,  and 
another,  and  another  (for  this  little 
foundling  was  a  smother  of  clothes,  to 
shield  her  from  the  coldness  of  the 
night),  and  not  a  sign  of  ownership 
could  be  found  anywhere.  There  was 
not  even  an  obliterated  sign  of  owner- 
ship on  one  of  the  worn  but  soft,  white, 
well-kept  garments  that  happed  the 
little  pink  body. 

"Why,  we  must,  we  must  keep 
her !  "  cried  Miss  North,  standing  up 
in  triumph,  with  a  mite  of  an  inner- 
most garment  in  her  hand  as  palpably 
blank  as  a  blank  cheque.  "We  canH 
do  anything  else,  it  seems.'' 

"I  think  she  was  meant  for  us  to 
keep,  don't  you  ?  "  were  the  words  that 
Miss  Patchard  uttered  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

Away  flew  the  last  of  their  misgiv- 
ings, and  down  they  went  on  their 
knees  by  the  side  of  the  bath-pan  for 
the  additional  joy  of  being  splashed  by 
the  lungings  and  poundings  of  an  in- 
fant who  evidently  loved  the  exercise  ; 
so  much  so  that  she  "  quite  raised  the 
house,"  as  Miss  Patchard  said,  when 
she  was  taken  from  the  water. 

Before  noon  Rosa  North  was  in  Mr. 
Filer's  shop,  so  insistent  on  linen  a 
little  liner  and   flannel    not  so  coarse 


that  the  proprietor  himself  ciime  for* 
ward  to  wait  upon  her.  Why  thia- 
wouldn't  do,  nor  that  exactly,  he  really 
could  not  understand ;  and  his  impa- 
tience was  conveyed  in  the  sly  shrug 
and  smile  with  which  he  greeted  a 
pretty  young  woman  who  came  into  the 
shop  just  then,  bashfully  loitering  near 
Miss  North  till  she  could  have  her  own 
share  of  Mr.  Filer's  attentions.  Mr. 
Filer  had  never  seen  her  before  la  such 
adorable  confusion,  and  was  doubly 
delighted  to  be  done  with  his  loo  ex* 
igent  customer. 

III. 

What  name  should  the  foundHug- 
have  ?  Days  of  dubiety  were  speut  ou 
that  question,  for  whatever  was  choseu 
it  could  not  be  changed  afterwamls*. 
Rosemary  was  not  the  prettiest  choice,, 
perhaps,  but  the  names  of  her  protec- 
tors were  combined  in  it ;  and  as  Bose- 
mary  she  grew  apace,  unchecked  and 
untouched  by  tlie  hardest  of  winters,. 
and  the  brightest  at  Pendleton  Mill  be- 
cause her  presence  made  it  so.  :  When. 
the  whitethorn  month  came  round  agaiu 
she  was  well  on  her  legs,  and  could  ran 
chattering  about  the  garde Uy  which  wa«> 
entirely  restocked  with  gay  flowefs  Uiat 
spring  in  pure  unconsciousness  of  Uie 
reason  why.  The  summer,  it  passed  iu 
yet  more  of  freedom  and  briglitness. 
The  autumn,  it  was  not  so  happy. 
Much  otherwise,  indeed,  for  the  Peu^ 
dlcton  ladies  ;  while  as  for  liosemaij,. 
though  the  joyous  little  two-year-ohl 
was  slow  to  apprehend  the  chauge«ihtt 
first  cloud  gathered  over  her  life* 

"  Away  flew  the  last  misgiviug,?'  wc 
have  said.  Yes,  but  there  was  adreatl 
to  come  which  was  a  long  while  wearing 
away.  It  arrived  one  dusky  October 
morning  together  with  a  gaunt, .coarse^ 
violent-looking  woman,  never  seeu.iu 
that  neighborhood  before  and  apper* 
ently  a  tramp.  But  not  till  then  bad 
any  tramp  found  a  reason  for  lingering 
at  Pendleton,  and  this  woman  hnng 
about  the  house  for  two  whole  days. 
She  was  seen  loitering  ou  the  bridge  ; 
she  was  seen  couched  on  the  narrow^ 
bush-grown  bank  under  the  bridge ; 
she  was  seen  huddled  by  the  back  of 
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the  shed  od  the  very  spot  where  Rose- 
mary was  found  ;  and  a  belief  grew  up 
in  the  minds  of  mistress  and  maid  that 
whether  the  woman  was  di8Covei*ed  to 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  her  eyes 
were  turned  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
house.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  these 
appearances,  she  carried  on  lier  arm 
what  seemed  to  be  a  lar^e  old  cloak, 
and  was  in  fact  a  cast-off  livery  coat, 
precious  to  a  wandering  wretch  who 
had  often  to  make  her  bed  in  the  fields. 

Then  arose  the  dreadful  fear  that  a 
nobody's  child  so  lovely  as  Rosemary 
was  very  tempting  to  kidnappera,  and 
the  yet  more  dreadful  thought  that  this 
woman,  or  some  womai<  like  her,  might 
come  any  day  and  claim  the  child. 
And  then  to  what  misery,  to  what  foul- 
ness, to  what  a  future  would  the  little 
one  be  taken  I  No  words  can  tell  the 
angulsll  6i  the  Pendleton  ladies  as  they 
brooded  over  the  possibilities  of  such 
an  out-turn,  furtively  watching  the 
woman  from  time  to  time  as  she  sat 
knees  iind  chin  together  under  the 
biidg^  foot  and  apparently  watching 
them.  In  truth,  she  had  no  such  de- 
dgn.  She  had  her  own  trouble  about 
her  own  child — a  son,  a  thief,  to  be 
released  from  Winchester  Gaol  in  a 
few  hours  now,  but  two  days  after  she 
had  i^kdned  in  tramping  to  meet  him 
from  some  distant  haunt,  sixty  miles 
away;  -  Another  morning,  and  she  was 
gone,  never  to  be  seen  in  those  parts 
again.  But  the  Pendleton  ladies  could 
not  know  that ;  and  in  the  wantonness 
of  fate,  their  apprehensions  were  re- 
newed and  confirmed  in  less  than  a 
week; 

At  breakfast  one  morning— ^ and  it 
was  Sunday  —  their  waiting  -  maid 
brought  in  to  them  with  obvious  un- 
willihguess  a  scrawl  of  a  letter  which 
had  been  thrust  under  the  hall  door. 
At  s^tbf  it  the  very  hearts  of  the  two 
poor  ladies  turned  pale.  The  super- 
scription, it  was  just  what  the  tramp 
woman  nsight  have  written  on  a  begged 
envelope,  had  she  a  mind  to  disguise 
her  hand. 

**I — I  —  Rosa,  1  must  have  a  cup 
of  teia  first ! "  stammered  poor  Miss 
PatdkArd,   and  meanwhile    (the  maid 


being  gone  fi*om  the  room)  pushed  the 
dreadful  letter  out  of  sight  under  the 
trav. 

It  was  Miss  North  who  drew  it  forth 
again  ;  but  though  she  was  much  the 
sturdier  soul  of  the  two,  her  voice  de- 
clined to  a  whisper  as  she  read  :  — 

"Dear  Maddams,— 

"  Look  out  for  your  chik.  Mark  me. 
A  word  to  the  wize. 

"  Youers  truly, 

"  Anonermus." 

'*  Look  out  for  your  chick  I  "  The 
meaning  was  too  gross,  the  menace  too 
palpable.  And  yet,  though  the  poor 
ladies  never  knew  it,  this  was  nothing 
but  the  C17  of  an  irascible  cottager, 
enraged  at  having  his  garden  plots 
ravaged  four  times  in  a  fortnight  by 
alien  poultry  I  His  cottage  grouud  ran 
down  to  the  frontier  of  Pendleton  Mill, 
having  once  been  the  foreman  miller's. 
At  Pendleton  there  were  some  late- 
bred,  half-grown  turkeys,  monsters  of 
destruction.  Again  and  again  had  they 
got  into  John  Dogger's  garden,  with 
horrible  results.  Again  and  again  had 
he  complained,  —  but  to  a  mau-of-all- 
work,  who  said  nothing  to  his  ladies 
of  what  he  himself  was  blaniable  for. 
And  now  John  Dogger,  whbse  news- 
paper was  Reynolds^  resolved  to  write 
as  a  man  whose  blood  is  up  but  wishes 
to  give  fair  warning. 

All  these  humorous  ingenuities  of 
Fortune  against  the  peace  of  two  man- 
less  women  in  an  obscure  Hampshire 
village,  nor  less  against  the  life  (it  is 
no  'extravagance  to  say  so)  of  a  little 
Waif  of  a  foundling.  For,  from  this 
time  forth,  Rosemary  the  joyous,  Rose- 
mary the  wild  however  sweet,  became 
a  close  prisoner,  and  almost  as  it  might 
be  a  prisoner  in  a  Calvinistic  convent. 
Has  it  been  said  that  two  or  three 
mornings  after  the  receipt  of  the 
alarming  letter,  a  young  turkey  was 
found  near  the  shed  with  its  throat  cut, 
and  a  jaunty  sprig  of  parsley  in  its 
beak  ?  Well,  it  was  ;  and  with  that 
the  unhappiness  of  the  Pendleton 
ladies  was  complete.  Here  was  an- 
other and  more  significant  warning, 
and   they  had  to  accept  it  in  silence* 
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They  felt  that  they  dare  not  say  a  word 
about  ADoneriuus's  letter  ;  while  as  for 
the  luan-of-all  work,  who  might  have 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  slaugh- 
ter (when,  perhaps,  the  real  meaning 
of  Mr.  Dogger's  warning  would  have 
come  out)  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
being  altogether  in  the  dark  ;  he  could 
only  surmise  that  the  innocent  creature 
had  been  killed  by  "one  of  them 
plaguey  tramps."  ^ 

And  now  a  great  change  at  Pendle- 
ton Mill,  where  everything  went  back 
to  sometliing  worse  than  the  grey  quiet 
of  the  times  before  Rosemary  came. 
Though  there  were  many  more  bright 
days  that  year  before  winter  set  in  — 
sunny  days  when  birds  called  to  her 
from  the  trees,  and  the  little  deet  of 
ducks  sailed  up  and  down  inviting  her, 
and  a  great  Dog  Beautiful  had  come  to 
live  in  the  garden — Rosemary  was 
hardly  ever  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the 
house  door.  Her  own  sprightly  and 
therefore  most  fitting  little  maid  had 
been  dismissed,  and  her  place  given  to 
a  woman  who  miglit  have  been  in- 
tended to  pass  for  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  Rosemary  had  learnt  to  say  "  damn 
it"  when  her  doll  would  not  stand  up- 
right or  her  kitten  refused  a  sponge- 
bath,  this  person  also  was  dismissed  ; 
and  thenceforth  the  child  had  no  other 
nurse,  governess,  companion,  but  Miss 
North  or  Miss  Patchard.  When  she 
was    not   with    one    of  those    tender- 

1  The  paraley-sprig,  a  joke  of  John  Dogger's 
which  was  crystal  clear  to  the  inan-of-all-work,  had 
mysteries  of  the  darkest  hae  for  these  poor  Pen- 
dleton ladies.  That  a  sinister  meaning  was  in- 
tended by  it  they  could  not  donbt,  but  how  it  was 
meant  to  be  understood  exactly  gave  them  many 
an  anxious  hour  of  debate.  Yet  what  Miss  North 
recUly  thought  it  signified  she  dare  not  say. 
Neither  oonld  Miss  Patchard  acknowledge  her  own 
interpretation,  till  she  satisfied  herself  that  it 
would  probably  drire  out  of  the  other's  head  the 
more  ghastly  idea  that  possessed  it.  "I  know 
what  you  think,"  she  said  at  last,  "  but  you  must 
not  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  anything  so 
fantastically  horrible.  Depend  upon  it,  the  inten- 
tion was  to  denote  that  — that  there  was  great 
dang«>r  to  a  hahy.  Do  you  see.  dear  Rosa?  To  a 
baby."*  But  no;  Miss  North  could  not  discorer 
any  aMociation  of  ideas  between  little  children 
and  parsley-sprigs.  ••  Oh,  but  there  is !  There  is 
Indeed  !  No  wonder  you  never  heard  of  it,  but " 
—  and  thon.  lowering  her  roice.  Miss  Patchard  ex- 
plained what  the  association  was. 


hearted,  fear-tormented  ladies,  she  was 
with  both ;  and  when  she  was  with 
both  she  sat  or  moved  in  the  shadow  of 
two  Anxieties  instead  of  one.  There 
were  her  ABC  lessons  in  the  morn- 
ing;  playtime  in  a  corner  with  her 
toys  while  the  Anxiety  in  attendance 
sewed  and  thought  the  while  of  this 
and  that  —  mostly  of  the  future  and 
of  other  worlds  ;  and  afternoons  with 
both  Anxieties,  when,  weather  permit- 
ting, a  regulation  walk  on  the  gravel- 
path  before  the  door  was  ventured,  or 
even  a  stuffy  drive  on  the  highroad  to 
New  buret.  To  conclude  the  day,  an 
evening  hour  or  two  in  the  company 
sitting-room  with  the  same  toys,  the 
same  picture-books,  and  the  decreas- 
ingly  responsive  kitten. 

In  that  low-built  cottage  witli  its  dim 
rooms,  where  every  voice  had  a  hush 
in  it,  and  every  article  of  furniture 
blinked  reproof  to  levity,  this  would 
have  been  a  sad  life  for  a  little  child 
without  any  further  deti*nctions  from 
merriment.  But  Rosemary  was  not 
^'  any  "  little  child  in  the  sense  of  being 
ordinary  or  of  the  average.  In  truth, 
slie  was  far  otherwise  ;  and  Hwas  (hat 
that  made  the  ti-agedy.  Sound  as  she 
was  and  happy- hearted,  a  more  sensi- 
tive, more  apprehensive,  more  8yni|)a- 
thelic  little  creature  was  never  born  of 
peasant  or  princess.  Forced  back  on 
hei-self  —  her  fate  from  the  age  of  three 
—  she  had  hours  of  stillness  when  one 
might  have  suspected  her  of  having 
lived  for  a  hundred  years  within  some 
enchanted  hill  before  she  was  found 
asleep  near  the  Pendleton  mill-shed. 
On  winter  evenings,  when  she  sat  in 
her  little  chair  between  them  by  the 
fireside,  that  fancy  often  recurred  to 
her  sisters,  as  she  was  taught  to  call 
lliem.  But  what  was  far  beyond  their 
knowledsre  and  their  dreams  was  letter 
worth  their  thought.  Yet  how  shouUl 
they  guess  that  any  three-year  old, 
four-year-old  child  could  be  so  sensible 
of  a  trouble  in  the  house,  so  percipient 
of  a  dreadful  meaning  in  its  silences, 
so  sensitive  to  the  passage  of  unspoken 
communications  of  anxiety  between 
sister  Mnry  and  sister  Rosa  ?  Quite 
unfamiliai*    with    nursery   phenomena^ 
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neither  of  them  were  aware  that  though 
children  rarely  see  auythiug  of  the 
mind  distress  that  afaicts  their  elders, 
there  are  exceptious  whose  perceptive- 
ness  is  touch iugly  and  painfully  keen. 
But  receptiveness  is  rather  the  word. 
It  is  not  merely  that  these  tender  little 
souls  have  eyes  and  see  ;  they  seem  to 
take  in  at  every  known  sense,  and 
through  some  that  are  not  known,  the 
tribulation  to  which  they  can  give 
neither  form  nor  name.  Rosemary 
was  one  of  these  sympathetic  little 
creatures,  and  suffered  as  they  do  ;  nor 
less  because  she  learned  to  draw  from 
certain  whisperings,  certain  glances, 
certain  things  forbidden,  and,  more 
than  all,  from  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of 
argot  in  her  presence,  that  she  herself 
was  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  source 
of  the  watchful  anxiety  around  her. 
Thenceforth  the  little  mind  was 
haunted  ground. 

To  be  sure,  as  time  went  on  and 
notliing  happened,  the  fears  of  the 
Pendleton  ladies  declined.  They  de- 
clined so  much  that  before  Hosemary 
was  seven  years  old  the  tramp  would 
be  forgotten  for  days  together ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Pendleton 
Mill  became  less  of  a  gaol.  But  mean- 
time it  had  become  more  of  a  convent. 
The  dangers  that  menaced  their  child's 
good,  the  dread  that  she  might  be  sud- 
denly snatched  from  them  and  carried 
off  to  live  in  riotous  misei7  and  die  in 
wickedness,  this  was  a  terror  which 
had  only  one  means  of  i*elief.  Prayer 
might  avert,  religion  might  save.  With 
tears  and  trembling  hearts,  the  two 
women  composed  special  prayers  for 
their  foundling,  sitting  together  two 
long  evenings  for  the  purpose,  and 
afterwards  lying  awake  for  hours  under 
a  sense  of  presumption  in  being  so  for- 
mal. And  then  —  then  they  composed 
a  prayer  for  Rosemary  herself,  in  which 
the  reference  to  butchers  and  lambs, 
and  to  prowlers  who  would  steal  away 
little  children  to  destroy  them,  was  not 
as  thickly  veiled  as  they  imagined. 
Neither  could  the  authoi-s  of  that  pretty 
simple  prayer  conceal  the  emotion  with 
which  they  heard  it  fall  from  their 
baby^s  lips  as  she  knelt  by  her  bedside. 


Besides,  they  thought  she  could  not 
comprehend.  Nor  did  she  very  accu- 
rately ;  yet,  vague  as  it  may  be,  there 
is  understanding  in  feeling  and  divina- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  wonder. 

And  as  we  have  already  said  (telling 
the  thought  of  the  sisters),  if  prayer 
might  not  avert  religion  might  save. 
Any  day  she  might  be  taken  away  into 
Heaven  only  knew  what  sort  of  life  and 
companionship ;  therefore  must  little 
Rosemary  be  led  every  day  along  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  so  that,  by 
God's  blessing,  it  would  be  hard  to  win 
her  away  from  them.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  to  the  Pendleton  ladies  that 
their  sensitive  darling  could  long  en- 
dure the  coarseness,  violence,  and  mis- 
ery of  tramping  people.  A  year,  and 
she  would  certainly  perish  in  such  sur- 
roundings. Should  the  worst  happen, 
the  more  hope  for  their  teaching,  since 
its  influence  might  be  counted  on  to 
outlast  the  little  life.  She  would  die 
with  the  angel  in  her  living  still. 

rv. 
It  was  not  the  most  tender-hearted 
but  the  more  experienced  of  the  Pen- 
dleton ladies  who  first  began  to  doubt 
if  there  was  gaiety  enough  at  Pendle- 
ton ^ill  to  keep  a  little  girl  in  health 
and  spirits.  Possibly,  too,  she  came  to 
think  that  the  little  girl's  imagination 
—  which  even  Miss  North  could  see 
burned  within  her  like  a  hearth-fire  of 
peat  —  was  fed  too  much  on  stories  of 
saints  and  angels  and  the  happy  life  to 
come.  What  else,  indeed,  was  sup- 
plied to  it,  except  the  fancies  that  Rose- 
mar}'  made  for  herself  out  of  the  clouds 
and  the  sunshine,  the  winds  and  the 
thunder,  the  voice  of  the  stream  at 
night,  the  noises  of  the  birds  in  the 
morning,  and  such-like  things  ?  Not 
that  the  child's  fancies  were  melan- 
choly ever.  Even  when  they  were 
awful  they  went  to  a  diapason  of 
delight.  But  then  they  were  rarely 
awful ;  they  were  mostly  joyful- won- 
derful ;  for  (God  knew  how)  the  whole 
heart  of  this  little  one  was  made  for 

Not  much  of  this,  however,  appeared 
in  the  look  of  the  child  or  in  her  ways, 
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which  became  more  silent,  dreamy, 
abstract  as  the  seasons  rolled  on.  So 
Hosa  North  spoke  about  it,  to  find  that 
there  was  less  need  of  speaking  than 
she  thought.  Gentle  Miss  Patchard 
wanted  but  a  word,  and  her  own  ap- 
prehensions, till  then  unwilling,  eva- 
sive, diffused,  crystallized  in  a  moment. 
Taking  alarm  as  straw  takes  flame,  she 
eagerly  joined  in  consultation  for  a  re- 
vised policy  ;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  several  books-for-the-voung  with  a 
deal  of  dying  in  them  disappeared  ; 
others,  downright  fairy-books,  Alices  in 
Wonderland,  and  the  like,  replaced 
them  ;  only  on  Sundays  was  there  sa- 
cred music  on  the  piano  ;  and  compared 
with  Rosemary's  share  of  previous  go- 
ings and  comings,  something  like  gad- 
ding about  supervened. 

For  all  that  appeared  to  the  contrary, 
Hosa  the  Little  took  this  wonderful 
change  as  if  it  were  merely  in  the  order 
of  nature,  like  the  coming  of  spring ; 
the  which,  don't  we  see  ?  was  the  very 
happiest  possible  way  of  taking  it. 
That  she  should  not  think,  should  not 
wonder,  should  not  inquire,  but  simply 
accept  and  enjoy  —  that  was  the  hope, 
and  it  was  fultilled.  Henceforth  the 
brighter  time  of  Rosemary's  first  com- 
ing was  renewed,  and  she  was  not  the 
only  lady  of  Pendleton  Mill  to  expand 
to  and  rejoice  in  it.  The  new  growth, 
the  new  freedom,  delighted  the  little 
maid,  though  it  did  happen  to  her  once 
to  doubt  the  happiness  of  mixing  in 
the  world. 

This  experience  fell  upon  a  certain 
Sunday,  about  the  time  of  year  when 
Mrs.  Filer  would  occasionally  gratify 
her  dream  of  sitting  with  the  choir  of 
Pendleton  church  in  a  choice  silk  gown, 
encouraging  the  children's  voices,  and 
looking  both  beautiful  and  good  in  the 
doing  of  it.  On  summer  days  she 
would  drive  in  from  Newhurst  in  her 
pony  carriage  (which  was  no  brag, 
Filer  could  well  afford  it),  bringing 
with  her  a  young  Filer  or  two  wliom 
she  would  rather  have  left  at  home, 
perhaps.  That  is  most  likely,  indeed  ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  Mrs.  Filer  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  humor  anv  such  incautious 
whim.     She   liked  best  to  make  these 


excui*sio1i6  on  a  sacrament  Sunday,  as 
she  told  Filer  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  his  own  foolish  little  memories  of 
the  past,  which  yet  are  dear.  Filer 
thought  this  very  nice  ^  her ;  espe- 
cially as  she  was  known  to  ^everybody 
at  Pendleton  to  have  been  quite  a  poor 
child  when  she  lived  there,  with  hardly 
two  frocks  to  her  back.  But  we  who 
are  better  informed  may  imagine  that 
this  preference  for  sacrament  Sundays 
had  to  do  with  a  childhood  not  her 
own.  It  is,  in  fact,  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  on  those  days  there 
is  a  lingering  in  the  church,  by  some, 
after  service,  and  that  the  Pendleton 
ladies  always  remained ;  little  Rose- 
mary sitting  alone  in  her  sisters*  pew 
till  the  communicants  were  dismissed, 
a  pretty  picture  of  childish  meditation. 
But  she  was  no  longer  expected  to  wait 
within  the  church.  Now  she  was  al- 
lowed to  go  out  into  the  churchyard, 
which  looked  from  a  hillside  upon 
miles  of  beautiful  country,  — ever  most 
beautiful  in  its  Sunday  dream  of  rest 
and  peace. 

And  there  she  sat  very  quietly  on 
one  such  morning,  when  she  was  pres- 
ently joined  by  a  boy  ;  a  boy  whom 
she  had  sometimes  seen  in  church,  and 
had  noticed  on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ing bushiness  and  redness  of  his  hair. 
This  was  the  second  Master  Filer  ;  to 
whom  his  stepmother  had  said,  "  Why 
don't  you  go  and  speak  to  that  pretty 
little  girl  ?  "  (''  while  I,  too,  take  the 
sacrament,"  being  understood.)  So 
young  Filer,  nothing  loth,  went  over 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  to  intro- 
duce himself,  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
mossy  stone.  Neither  did  he  Uike  his 
hands  out  of  his  pockets  till  he  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  convei*sation  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, and  had  no  conception  of  Hell. 

Albert  Filer  had  never  such  a  chance 
as  this  since  he  found  old  Mother 
Wilkins's  cat  fast  held  bv  the  tail  in  a 
trap  which  some  one  had  set  for  that 
very  purpose.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment,  and  after  allowing  himself  a 
contemplative  glance  at  ''  the  biggest 
guffin  out''  (which  Rosemary  learned 
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from  him  was  a  critical  description  of 
Jierself),  he  launched  into  particulars. 
Though  she  was  now  eight  years  old, 
he  had  he  fore  him  Ignorance  complete  ; 
«o  careful  had  her  sisters  heen  to 
shield  her  young  imagination  from  all 
that  was  dark  and  terrihle  in  the  reli- 
gious teacliing  of  the  time.  Day  of 
Judgment,  —  could  it  he  for  habes  ? 
Hell  ?  Wliy  need  such  innocence  be 
affrighted  with  its  terrors  ?  So  they  had 
spoken  together,  —  not  withxrat  some 
trembling  consciousness  €^  doubt.  Al- 
bert had  no  doubts  wliatever.  He  saw 
■Si  pleasant  duly  clear,  and  entered  upon 
it  wiUithc  utmost  zeal,  and  all  the  par- 
^cularity  he  could  command  at  so  short 
41  notice.  Standing  before  her,  himself 
Jike  an  incendiary  torch  with  that  bris- 
tling red  head  of  his,  he  told  her  of  the 
blowing  of  tremendous  trampets  all  of 
■a  sudden,  most  likely  in  the  middle  of 
(he  night ;  of  stars  coming  nearer  and 
bigger  and  bigger  and  nearer  till  they 
smashed  bang  on  top  of  the  houses  ; 
<of  the  sky  all  busting  into  flnmes  ;  of 
the  dead  people  like  these  here  (with  a 
stnp  on  the  mossy  stone)  rising  out  of 
the  ground,  some  a-screaming,  some 
4i-hollering,  some  a-saying  their  prayers; 
of  the  earth  opening  with  a  gashly 
«ound  just  over  where  hell  is,  and  the 
-devils  swarming  out  with  their  pitch- 
forks —  red  hot,  mind  you  —  to  stick 
into  the  wicked,  like  you  see  in  hay- 
making, and  then  down  again  they  go 
to  chuck  'em  into  a  lake  that  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  And  that  not 
lialf  nor  a  quarter  of  it.  And  girls, 
they  say,  getting  the  worat  of  every- 
thing because  they  do  tell  such  lies. 

Much  excited  by  his  own  revelations, 
Albert  watched  the  effect  on  his  lis- 
tener with  great  enjoyment.  But  his 
last  stroke  was  miscalculated.  There, 
she  felt,  he  was  making  fun  ;  and 
fetching  her  breath  with  a  sob  and  a 
^smile,  she  said  :  — 

*'  I  don't  believe  you  !  It's  a  story- 
book tale  ! " 

**  Is  it  ?  "  said  Albert,  thrusting  his 
liead  at  her.  "  What  I  when  it's  all  in 
the  Bible?" 

Now  Rosemary  knew  of  the  Bible  as 
indeed  the  word  of  God  —  a  book  much 


too  sacred  for  little  girls  to  read  in  ;  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her. 

On  the  way  home  from  church,  the 
Pendleton  ladies  could  not  help  notic- 
ing that  she  looked  pinched  —  "some- 
how all  drawn  together,"  as  one  of 
them  said.  And  by  nightfall  they 
thought  they  could  guess  the  reason 
why  ;  for  as  Miss  Patchard  was  leav- 
ing tlje  room,  after  seeing  the  joy  of 
the  house  comfortably  settled  in  her 
small  white  bed,  Rosemary  called  to 
her  saying,  "  Sister  Mary,  whisper  :  is 
there  a  dreadful  Day  of  Judgment  ?  " 

"  That  horrid  bov  I "  started  into  the 
poor  lady's  mind,  which  was  all  alive 
on  the  instant.  To  Rosemary  she  said, 
thinking  of  the  dark  night  that  was 
coming  on,  **  Dreadful  ?  To  lambs 
like  you,  or  —  or  any  one?  No,  but 
beautiful,  joyful  I  "  And  thereupon 
she  sat  down  by  Rosemary's  pillow 
with  the  remark  that  perhaps  she  had 
been  listening  to  some  very  stupid  boy, 
called  to  mind  the  most  glorious  visions 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  told  of  a 
Judgment  Day  very  different  from 
Albert's.  In  the  low  voice  and  the 
little  language  that  bring  mothers  and 
children  bosom  to  bosom,  she  made 
such  pictures  of  opening  clouds,  and 
beaming  thrones,  and  ladders  of  light 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  such  stories  she 
told  of  angels  circling  and  singing  in 
wreathed  throngs,  of  gentle  winds  de- 
scending from  heaven,  and  yet  not 
winds,  but  breaths  of  music  sent  to 
wander  here  and  there  and  put  every 
fear  to  sleep  ;  above  all,  of  the  dear 
Saviour  standing  forth  in  the  shining 
place  where  the  sky  opened,  and  saying 
with  outstretched  arms,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  —  that  the 
narrator  of  these  things  could  but  think 
Heaven  itself  her  inspii*ation.  She 
was  sure  of  it  while  she  spoke,  for 
never  did  she  speak  like  this  before  ; 
and  the  assurance  brought  a  light  upon 
her  face  which  was  more  to  the  little 
one's  eyes  than  the  words  to  her  ears. 
By  degrees  there  came  over  her  own 
face  an  answering  glory,  which,  when 
Sister  Mary  turned  and  saw  it,  startled 
her ;  little  knowing  how  she  looked 
herself. 
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Upon  no  two  creatures  in  the  world 
did  sleep  descend  more  sweetly  that 
Sunday  evening  than  on  these  ;  and  m 
none  did  it  lodge  more  kindly  all  night 
long. 


Another  year  passes  ;  we  must  not 
linger.  Another  year  passes,  quite  like 
the  last  at  Pendleton  Mill,  only  with 
more  breadth  and  light  and  fulness  ; 
and  then  came  the  fiual  sorrow. 

If  this  were  not  a  true  story,  we 
should  probably  read  at  the  point  we 
have  come  to  that  as  Rosemary  was 
trudging  along  the  road  one  wintry  day, 
her  red  cloak  laced  with  lightly  fallen 
snow  which  filled  the  crinkled  border 
of  her  hood  with  snowdrops,  she  was 
strangely  run  over  by  Mrs.  Filer's  po- 
nies. Or  it  might  l)e  that  the  little 
maid  so  pleadingly  insisted  on  going 
with  the  Pendleton  ladies  to  visit  a 
poor  child  lying  ill  in  a  neighboring 
cottage  —  child  of  him  who  murdered 
the  turkey  ?  —  that  she  prevailed,  took 
the  fever,  and  died  ;  the  other  one  not 
being  a  penny  the  woi'se.  Or  perhaps 
something  more  original  might  be  con- 
trived, with  such  a  boy  as  Albert  on 
hand,  not  to  speak  of  the  unawakened 
tiger  in  Albert's  sire.  But  the  real 
story  is  that  there  was  less  romance  in 
Rosemary's  ending  than  in  her  begin- 
ning ;  except  for  one  thing  which  shall 
presently  be  told.  Nobody  could  ever 
make  out  when  or  where  she  encoun- 
tered the  malady  of  which  she  died, 
nor  even  quite  what  it  was.  Slow 
fever  they  called  it ;  and  slow  fever  it 
was  for  a  while,  and  then  a  rushing 
fire. 

Far  from  us  all  be  the  wish  to  dwell 
on  either  phase  of  her  illness  ;  if  that 
is  to  be  called  illness  which  was  as 
much  like  a  process  of  translation. 
But  there  is  no  distress  in  seeing  how 
miraculously  she  grew,  during  those 
six  weeks,  in  all  the  conditions  of  her 
nature,  nor  how  the  lovely  face  fined 
by  degrees  to  greater  loveliness,  nor 
how  strange  the  loveliness  was.  Not 
that  it  could  be  very  well  described,  if, 
indeed,  the  description  would  be  en- 
tirely acceptable.     For  just  as  there  are 


uglinesses  which,  the  moment  they  are 
seen,  the  inner  vision  of  the  mind 
shuts  out,  so  we  sophisticated  persona 
are  ever  ready  to  reject  the  sight  of 
such  beauty  as  now  encompassed  this, 
little  girl,  fearing  to  admit  along  with  it 
supei*stitious  ideas  ;  or,  at  the  leasts  a- 
too  pensive,  uncomfortable,  and  un- 
scientific line  of  speculation.  But  pure 
romance  is  tolerable  enougli ;  and  the 
least  superstitious  reader  will  bear  tell- 
ing that  if  our  come-and-go  foundlincr 
had  really  lived  for  a  hundred  years  in 
some  enchanted  hill  before  she  was 
discovered  one  morning  asleep  by  a 
mill-shed,  and  if  now  she  heard  the 
voices  of  the  fairy -folk  calling  her  back> 
drawing  her  back,  and  filling  her  mind 
with  the  fear  and  delight  of  compulsion 
to  go,  she  would  have  looked  and 
moved  just  as  she  did  in  the  later  days 
of  her  sojourn  at  Pendleton  Mill.  But,, 
for  those  who  can  endure  it,  why 
mayn't  we  take  a  similitude  from  mod- 
ern poesy  as  well  as  from  ancient  fairy 
lore  ?  There  is  Wordsworth's  fancy ^ 
drawn  from  childhood,  that  *'  trailing 
clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from 
heaven  which  is  our  home."  It  is  a 
fancy  which  has  been  much  approved  \ 
and  if  we  may  add  to  it  another, 
namely,  that  these  clouds  of  glory  may 
gather  again  about  one  returning  (this 
being  no  place  for  her,  after  all),  why 
then  we  bring  to  view  another  and 
perhaps  a  truer  picture  of  Rosemary 
when  her  slow  fever  bestirred  itself 
and  became  a  rushing  fire. 

Though  the  Pendleton  ladies  were 
awed,  nothing  in  their  dear  one's  looks 
surprised  them  in  the  least.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  wondered  if  the 
consciousness  in  the  little  mind  fully 
corresponded  with  them  —  whether  she 
knew  all  she  seemecl  to  know  and  saw 
all  she  seemed  to  see.  But  the  date- 
lessness  of  the  child  had  thrown  a 
ceaseless  mystery  about  her  for  those 
good  souls  ;  and  to  one  of  them  at 
least  it  would  have  been  no  such  ex- 
travagant belief  that  she  had  come,  not 
from  fairy-land,  but  from  heaven  itself, 
when  she  was  found  on  earth.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  angelic  sweetness  as 
the  angelic  thoughtfulness  that  spoke 
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for  that  idea  ;  and  what  a  look  was  on 
Rosemary's  face  as  she  listened  in  her 
bed  to  Sister  Mary's  account  of  the 
Judgment  Day  I  And  now  it  had  re- 
turned, and  was  there  always. 

But  where  such  matters  as  immortal 
souls  are  concerned  it  is  dangerous  to 
take  anything  for  granted  ;  and  it  was 
the  vfeiy  datelessness  of  which  we  have 
spoken  that  sustained  the  anxious 
watchfulness  of  the  Pendleton  ladies 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  their  found- 
ling. Now  certainly  it  could  notecase. 
How  should  it  cease  now  ?  From  the 
beginning  of  Rosemary's  illness  it  was 
strongly  borne  in  to  everybody  that  it 
would  be  the  last,  as  it  was  also  the 
first.  One  of  the  servants  said  that,  in 
consequence,  ^'  the  whole  place  was 
like  a  little  licaven  below." 

"  Weeping  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  Weeping  ?  Not  if  we  knew  it. 
There  was  nothing  but  smiling  and 
clieerfulness  before  her,  and  talking  of 
harps  in  the  sky  and  angels'  wings. 
Even  the  night  before,  the  oldest  mis- 
tress came  to  me  in  the  kitchen  and 
.said,  ' 'Lizabeth,  not  a  tear! — not  a 
tear  for  worlds  I '  " 

It  wasn't  Elizabeth,  but  the  parson 
of  the  parish  who  told  me  that  this 
next  morning  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  brightest  of  the  whole  summer. 
"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "I  could  hardly 
see  anything  about  me  as  I  came  back 
from  Pendleton  Mill, — because  of  a 
darkness  not  of  this  world."  He  was 
present.  The  doctor  came,  rather  as  a 
civility  than  anything  else,  looked  at  a 
patient  who  was  no  longer  his,  lingered 
about  in  helpless  gravity  for  a  while, 
and  then  left  the  room.  *'  As  he 
passed  me,"  said  the  parson,  ^Mie 
shaped  his  lips  to  the  words  '  Half-an- 
hour ; '  which  no  doubt  was  what  he 
told  Miss  Patchard  when  she  followed 
him  from  the  room.  It  did  not  look 
like  it  —  only  another  half-hour  of  life. 
I  do  assure  you,"  the  pai*son  said, 
*^that  I  am  not  repeating  an  after- 
thought when  I  tell  you  that  at  that 
moment  it  was  less  like  dying  than  life 
renewing.  Sensible,  if  not  exactly  con- 
scious of  things  about  her,  the  little 
creature  lay  in  a  sort  of  serenely  rapt 


expectancy,  such  as  we  read  of  but 
very  rarely  see.  The  old  lady  must 
have  been  smartly  shocked  by  what  tho 
doctor  said,  and  yet  when  she  glanced 
at  the  child  in  comin<;  in  ai^ain  some- 
thing  like  a  gleam  of  triumph  pierced 
through  the  grief  of  her  regard  ;  and 
well  I  could  undei*stand  it.  There 
never  was  such  a  picture  of  saintly 
hope.  But  it  declined,  that  look.  Yet 
I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  my  fancy  ;  and  —  well,  the  end 
of  it  was  this.  After  ten  minutes  or 
so,  which  might  have  been  half  sleep- 
or  half  unconsciousness,  a  quick  and 
sudden  intimation  seemed  to  come  to- 
this  little  Rosemary  ;  as  if,  you  know,, 
something  within  her  had  said  '  Now  ! ' 
On  that  she  opened  Iter  eyes  in  ag-^ 
grieved  astonishment,  saying  :  — 

*' '  Sister  Mary,  is  this  death  ?  ' 

"  Poor  Miss  Patchard,  who  sat  with, 
the  child's  hand  in  her  own,  could  only 
sob  and  nod  her  head. 

'* '  And  is  this  all  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  dis- 
appointed ! ' 

"  Her  closed  eyelids  quivering,  she 
turned  to  the  wall,  drew  up  her  knees^ 
in  the  common  way  of  going  to  sleep. 


and  was  gone." 


VI. 


For  all  sakes,  but  particularly  for  tho 
scoffer's,  who  will  say  *'  Poor  child  I  '^ 
but  more  gratefully  exclaim  against 
those  damned  fools  of  women  and  the 
whole  beastly  imposture  of  the  thing,  it 
is  as  well  that  the  story  does  not  quite 
end  here.  The  parson,  who  was  always^ 
harassed  with  doubts,  never  recovered 
from  that  little  shock.  As  for  the  two 
poor  ladies,  to  them  it  was  like  a  sud- 
den blast  from  the  pit  ;  but  they  were 
helped  a  little  before  long. 

Mr.  Filer's  house  in  the  High  Street 
was  not  originally  built  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  had  a  beautiful  great  veran- 
dah'd  window  on  an  upper  floor  at  the 
back  (which,  indeed,  was  another  front) 
looking  far  over  the  country  Pendleton 
way.  Here  it  was  his  greatest  solace 
to  sit  on  bright,  warm  summer  after- 
noons ;  for  whether  he  looked  within 
upon  his  calculations,  or  at  the  clevor, 
pretty  wife  beside  him,  or  over  his  loni^ 
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garden  to  the  hilly  fields,  every  pros- 
pect pleased.  They  sat  there  together 
in  this  fashion  on  the  Sunday  after 
Rosemary  had  been  laid  in  the  ground  ; 
liad  been  laid  in  the  ground,  but  not 
with  her  little  red  cloak  and  hood,  as 
Mr.  Bigbrow  of  the  new  chapel  had  so 
strongly  recommended.  For,  thanks 
to  the  whisperings  of  the  clergyman's 
wife,  this  very  young  and  most  fervid 
Haggletonian  minister  had  heard  the 
whole  story ;  and  having  pondered  it 
with  the  mind  of  one  who  was  deep  in 
Kevelations.  he  called  on  the  Pendleton 
ladies  for  the  purpose  of  urging  them 
to  lay  those  red  garments  in  the  grave 
with  her  who  had  come  in  them.  It 
was  all  he  had  to  say,  but  he  said  it  as 
a  prophet  might,  with  a  darkening 
face,  and  as  with  smoke  and  fire.  Not 
a  word  in  explanation  of  his  urgency^ 
would  lie  Tsmrccde  to  Uie  Triglilened  and 
bewildered  ladies,  except  (at  parting) 
that  he  ^^  suspected  the  hoof  of  Mephis- 
toplicles."  Ah  I  what  days  they  were 
for  those  poor  things  !  But  that  did 
them  good  too,  a  little  ;  rousing  them 
to  indignant  love. 

But  we  are  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Filer, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  their  high 
verandah,  with  its  view  toward  Pendle- 
ton churcl).  Both  were  thoughtful,  but 
the  woman's  pensiveness  was  not  the 
man's  ;  and  he  presently  found  in  it 
something  strange,  foreign,  exclusive 
of  himself.  "  But  I  know  what  it  is," 
he  said,  when  she  evaded  his  what's- 
thc-matter  questioning.  *'  You  needn't 
tell  me.  You  are  thinking  of  that  poor 
young  thing  that  was  buried  over  there 
the  other  day.  I  understand,  my  love. 
You  have  a  dear  little  girl  of  your 
own." 

"James,"  said  his  wife  a  moment 
afterward,  and  without  the  least  inten- 
tion of  opening  her  lips,  *'  I  was  think- 
ing of  that ;  and  do  you  know  why  ?  " 

*' Yes,  Sophy,  I  do  ;  because  you  al- 
ways had  a  mother's  heart." 

"  Jem,  it  was  because  I  had  a  most 
curious  dream  that  night,  and  —  I  can't 
get  over  it." 

'*  No  more  you  ever  will,"  said  James, 
**  till  you  out  with  it." 

A  moment's  hesitation,  and,  ''Come 


here,  then,  and  I'll  tell  you.  I  dreamt 
I  was  walking  out  there"  —  pointing 
to  a  long  stretch  of  meadow  in  the  dis* 
tance  — "  with  our  little  Bella  ;  and  it 
was  towards  evening — later  than  this  ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  dusk  coming  on  I 
looked  round  for  Isabel,  thinking  it 
time  to  turn  home.  But  the  child  was 
gone.  I  called  and  called,  but  'twas 
no  use,  —  Bella  was  gone.  So  I  came 
running  home,  and  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  I  hadn't  gone  far  when  who  should 
come  towards  me  all  of  a  sudden  but — 
the  other.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
James." 

"  All  in  white,  of  course,"  said  Filer ; 
the  readier  to  laugh  away  his  wife's 
seriousness,  because  it  seemed  condens- 
ing upon  her  very  quickly  and  very 
icily.  And  he  had  the  hiitiiirliimi  of 
seeing  4Mr  xxAor  come  back  in  a  rush 
as  she  answered  :  — 

"  N  — no  ;  I  don't  think  all  in  white. 
But  there,  I  don't  seem  to  have  noticed 
much.  So  she  came  up  to  me  and 
went  walking  by  my  side,  not  saying 
anything  at  first,  and  me  feeling  as  if 
I  should  fiy  to  pieces.  But  as  we  came 
through  Trotman's  field  she  spoke. 
She  spoke,  and  she  said,  *  I  must  go 
back  now.'  And  then  she  said,  'You 
don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  and  nobody  knows  yet,  but  it  is 
true.  You  have  heard  of  a  Day  of 
Judgment  ? '  James,  you  mayn't  be- 
lieve me,  but  though  it  was  a  spirit, 
when  she  asked  me  that  question,  tak- 
ing hold  of  my  hand  that  was  hanging 
at  my  side,  I  felt  the  little  fingers  plain 
and  warm." 

"Oh,  come  I  "  cried  Mr.  Filer. 

"  I  did,  and  the  funny  part  of  it  was 
that  it  seemed  —  it  seemed  so  kind  I  " 

This  and  the  sob  that  accompanied 
it  put  her  good  husband  so  far  out  of 
his  depth  that  he  could  only  wonder  at 
the  softness  of  women's  hearts  and 
wait  till  she  could  go  on  again. 

"  Day  of  Judgment.  Yes,  she  asked 
me  that,  and  I  told  her  of  course  I 
had  ;  only  I  always  thought  that  the 
same  day  that  we  died  was  the  Day  of 
Judgment  for  each  of  us.  '  But  not  if 
you  are  a  little  child,'  she  said.  Wasn't 
it  strange  ?    My  heart  trembled,  she 
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«poke  80  wise-like  and  unexpected. 
And  IbcD  she  went  on,  without  once 
iooking  at  me,  but  holding  my  hand 
and  running  by  my  side,  saying  that 
the  children  must  wait  for  their  moth- 
<ji-s.  For  God  will  have  it  that  mothers 
shall  come  before  him  not  alone,  but 
bringing  their  little  ones." 

A  moment  of  intense  silence.    Then, 
*'  By    George ! "    Filer    breathed    out 
with  a  long  look  of  wonder  at  his  wife, 
whose  face  was  turned  from  him  while 
she  «poke  those  last   words,  and   re- 
mained   aY«rted.      "'Not    alone,    but 
bringing  their  TitU«  ones  I '     Why,  So- 
phy !  "    (James  Filer  was  unaware  that 
he  had  an  imagination,  yet  somethiug 
of  the  kind,  though  still  business-like 
in  its  perception  of  "a  splendid  idea," 
worked   in   him  now  with  energy  and 
jiptitude.)    "Why,  Sophy,  it's  awful  I 
Beautiful,  too,    of   course,  when    the 
right  soil  of    mothers  are  in  it.     You 
can  see  'em  I     They  come  before  the 
Throne,  with  the   little  boys  and  girls 
that  they  lost  clinging  about  them  all 
so  smiling  and  glad.     But,  by  George, 
Sophy,    the    bad    ones  !     What    about 
them  ?    Take  it  that  they  were  drunken, 
<;areless,'  cruel   mothers  ;    the  beating 
jiud   starving  sort  of  mothei*s  ;  take  it 
that Why,  I  suppose  that  if  they 


were  murderers  they  would  have  to  go 
not  alone,  but  leading  the  little  ones 
they  killed  I  " 

His  wife  made  no  answer,  but  sat  as 
still  as  a  stone. 

"  I  mean  according  to  this  dream," 
he  iidded.  "  But  we  know  what  dreams 
are.  Think  no  more  about  it ;  "  for 
as  she  was  so  quiet  and  kept  looking 
away  from  him  he  thought  her  distress 
more  than  enough.  "  After  all,  what 
is  it  to  you  ?  You  belong  to  the  right 
sort." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  to  me,  of  course," 
she  said.  "Only  it  did  seem  strange." 
And  she  rose  and  went  back  into  the 
room. 

Her  husband,  following  her,  had  an 


idea.  "  Kothing  for  us  to  fret  about," 
said  he.  "  But,  you  know,  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  dream,  I'm  obliged  to 
ask,  Why  did  it  come  to  you  f  " 

She  wheeled  about,  facing  him  stead- 
ily, though  deathly  pale. 

Marking  her  pallor,  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  She's  thinking  that  in  the  dream 
she  lost  Bella." 

"  Yes,  why  did  it  come  to  you  —  if 
there's  anything  in  it  ?  I'll  give  you 
my  idea  ;  which  is,  that  it  is  meant 
for  you  to  go  and  tell  to  the  Pendleton 
ladies.  Who's  to  know  how  much  it 
concerns  them?  You  should  go  to- 
morrow." 

Sophy  sighed,  flushed,  smiled,  and 
said  she  was  sure  she  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing of  I1i«  Idnd.  Why  should  she 
worry  the  poor  things T  According  to 
what  people  said,  they  had  only  fotrml 
the  child,  had  they  ? 

Mr.  Filer  shook  his  head,  retained 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  having  occasion 
to  go  elsewhere  next  day,  he  made 
time  to  slip  over  to  Pendleton  unbe- 
known to  his  Sophy.  He  could  be 
solemn,  he  was  himself  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  dream,  and  its  recital 
was  listened  to  with  absolute  awe. 
All  that  his  imagination  could  read  in 
it  beamed  upon  those  tender  souls  with 
a  broader  and  stronger  light ;  and  how 
much  this  news  of  their  little  one  took 
from  the  burden  of  their  thoughts  is 
past  explanation.  Superatition,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  after  that  dark  day,  what 
happiness  it  was  to  think  of  iTer  as 
coming  and  going  as  angels  do,  in  com- 
munion with  heaven. 

Jealous  as  they  were  of  Rosemary's 
affection,  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
Pendleton  ladies  never  asked  each 
other  Mr.  Filer's  question  :  Why  should 
tliat  dream  come  to  her,  and  not  to  one 
of  themselves  ?  It  must  have  oc- 
curred to  them,  though  very  likely  only 
as  a  question  to  be  dismissed.  Filer 
had  his  business  to  attend  to,  and  after 
a  little  while  never  thought  of  it  again. 
Fredebick  Greenwood. 
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From  Macmillan*8  Magaxine. 
THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

II. 
SCOTT  AND  DUMAS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
in  the  history  of  literature  quite  similar 
to  the  achievement  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Their  uniqueness  does  not 
consist  wholly,  or  from  the  present 
point  of  view  even  mainly,  in  the  fact 
that  for  bulk,  excellence,  and  rapidity 
of  production  combined  they  can  prob- 
ably challenge  anything  else  in  letters. 
That  they  can  do  this  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny.  But  the  point  of 
pre-eminence  at  present  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  singular  and  miraculous 
fashion  in  which  Sir  Walter,  taking  a 
kind  of  writing  which  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  tried,  or  at  least  tried  ai, 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
whicli  had  never  yet  been  got  to  run 
smoothly  on  its  own  lines  to  its  own 
end,  by  one  stroke  effected  what  the 
efforts  of  those  two  millenniums  had 
been  quite  vainly  endeavoring  to  ac- 
complish. That  "  Waverley"  itself  is 
the  ideal  of  an  historical  novel  need 
not  be  contended  by  any  iutelligcut 
devotee.  It  beai-s,  especially  in  its 
earlier  chaptere,  too  many  marks  of  the 
old  false  procedure  ;  and  that  insipidity 
of  the  nominal  hero,  which  is  so  con- 
stantly and  not  so  unjustly  charged 
against  Scott,  appears  in  it  pretty 
strongly.  Even  his  unworldly  educa- 
tion with  the  flustering  influence  of  the 
Blessed  Bear  added,  does  not  wholly 
excuse  Waverley  in  so  early  a  matter 
as  the  Balmawhapple  duel.  We  can 
hardly  blame  his  brother  officers  for 
suspecting  him  of  poltroonery  ;  and  he 
can  only  clear  himself  from  the  charge 
of  being  a  coward  by  submitting  to  that 
of  being  a  simpleton.  And  though  it 
is  by  no  means  the  case  that,  according 
to  the  stupid  old  rule  of  critics  like 
Rymer,  a  hero  must  be  always  wise  as 
well  as  always  fortunate,  always  virtu- 
ous as  well  as  always  bi*ave,  yet  the 
kinds  of  folly  permitted  to  him  are 
rather  limited  in  number.  It  is  worth 
while  to  dwell  on  this  in  order  to  show 
that    what    is    most    wonderful    about 


"  Waverley  "  is  not  its  individual  per- 
fection as  a  work  of  art ;  though  the 
Baron,  the  Bailie,  most  of  the  actual 
scenes  after  the  war  breaks  out,  and 
many  other  things  and  persons,  exalt  it 
infinitely  above  anything  of  the  kind 
known  earlier. 

But  the  chief  marvel,  the  real  point 
of  interest,  is  the  way  in  which,  after 
thousands  of  yeara  of  effort  to  launch 
one  particular  ship  into  one  particular 
ocean,  she  at  last  slips  as  by  actual 
miracle  into  the  waves  and  sweeps  out 
into  the  open  sea.  Exactly  how  this- 
happened  it  may  be  impossible  to  point 
out  with  any  exhaustive  certainty. 
Some  reasons  why  the  thing  had  not 
been  done  before  were  given  in  the  last 
paper  ;  some  why  it  was  done  at  thi» 
hour  and  by  this  man  may  perhaps  be 
given  in  the  present.  But  we  shall 
have  to  end  by  assigning  at  least  a 
large  share  of  the  explanation  to  the 
formula  that,  "  Walter  Scott  made  his- 
torical novels  because  there  was  in  him 
the  virtue  of  the  historical  novelist." 

Nevertheless  we  can  perhaps  find 
out  a  little  about  the  component  parts 
of  this  virtue,  a  little  more  about  the 
antecedents  and  immediate  workings 
of  it.  The  desiderata  which  have  been 
referred  to  before,  —  the  wide  knowl- 
edge of  history,  the  affectionate  and 
romantic  interest  in  the  past  —  Scott 
possessed  in  comnion  with  his  genera- 
tion, but  in  far  larger  measure  and  more 
intense  degree.  Nor  was  it  probably 
of  slight  importance  that  when  he  com- 
menced as  a  historical  novelist  he  was 
a  man  well  advanced  in  middle  age,  and 
not  merely  provided  with  immense 
stores  of  reading,  and  with  very  con- 
siderable practice  in  composition  of 
many  kinds,  but  also  experienced  in 
more  than  one  walk  of  practical  busi- 
ness, thoroughly  vei*sed  in  society  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  and 
lastly  absolute  master  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  own  time.  It  had  indeed  for 
yeai-s  pleased  him  to  dispose  of  much 
of  this  leisure  in  literarj'  labor  ;  but 
it  was  in  labor  of  his  own  choosing,, 
and  neither  in  task-work  nor  in  work 
necessary  for  bread-winning.  The 
sheriffdom  and  the  clerkship  (least  dis- 
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tressful  of  pliM^es)  freed  tiim  from  all 
<^res  of  this  kind,  uot  lo  mcntiou  the 
extraordinary  sums  paid  for  his  poems. 

But  the  most  happy  predisposition  or 
preparation  to  be  found  in  his  earlier 
career  was  beyond   all  doubt  his  ap- 
prenticeship, if  the  word  seem  not  too 
unceremonious,  to  these  poems  them- 
selves.    Here  indeed  he  had  far  less  to 
originate   than  in  the   novels.     From 
the    dawn  of  literature   the  narrative 
romance   had   been   written   in   verse, 
and  from  the  dawn  of  literature  it  had 
been  wont  to  pretend   to  a  histoncal 
character.     I  am    not  sure,  however, 
that  the  present  age,  which,  while  it 
gives    itself   airs   of    being    unjust    to 
Scott's  prose,  is  unjust  in  reality  to  his 
poetry,  does  not  even  here  omit  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  value  of  his  innovations 
or    improvements.    Of    most   classical 
narrative    poems    (the   Odyssey  being 
perhaps  the  sole  exception)  the  famous 
saying  about  Richardson,  that  if  you 
read  for  the  story  you  would  hang  your- 
self, is  true  enough.     It  is  true   to  a 
great  extent  of  Milton,  to  some  extent 
even  of  Spenser,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
great  narrative  poets  of  the  Continent 
except  Ariosto,  in  whom   it  is  rather 
the  stories  than  the  story,  rather  the 
endless    flow   of  romantic   and    comic 
digression  than  the  plot  and  characters, 
that  attract  us.     As  for  the  mediaeval 
writers  whom  Scott  more  immediately 
followed,  I  believe  I  am  in  a  very  de- 
cided  minority.    I  find  them  interest- 
ing for  the  story  ;  but  most  people  do 
not  find   them   so,   and   I  cannot  but 
^mit  myself  that  their  interest  of  this 
kind   varies  very  much  indeed,  and  is 
very  seldom  of  the  highest. 

With  Scott  it  is  quite  different.  Any 
child  who  is  good  for  anything  knows 
why  *'  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel " 
was  80  popular.  It  was  not  merely  or 
mainly  because  the  form  was  novel  and 
daring ;  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
past  that  form  has  been  as  familiar  as 
Pope's  couplet  was  to  our  great-grand- 
fathers. It  was  not  merely  (though  it 
was  partly)  because  the  thing  is  inter- 
spersed with  passages  of  genuine  and 
deliglitful  poetry.  It  was  because  it 
was  and  is  interesting  as  a  story  ;  be- 


cause the  reader  wanted  to  know  what 
became  of  Deloraine  and  the  Goblin 
page,  and  the  rest ;  because  the  inci- 
dents and  the  scenes  attracted,  excited, 
fixed  attention.  This  was  even  more 
the  case  in  "  Mar m ion  "  (which  more- 
over approaches  the  historical  novel  in 
verse  more  nearly  still),  and  it  never 
failed  in  any  of  the  rest.  It  was,  to 
take  some  of  the  least  popular  of  all 
the  poems,  because  Scott  could  tell  an 
incident  as  he  has  told  the  vengeance 
of  Bertram  Kisingham  in  "  Rokeby,'' 
because  he  could  knit  together  the 
well-worn  and  world-old  string  of  fa- 
miliar trials  and  temptations  as  he  has 
done  in  "The  Bridal  of  Triermain," 
that  he  made  his  fortune  in  verse.  He 
had  the  secret  of  tale-telling  and  of  ad- 
justing tales  to  facts.  Ho  taught  it  to 
Byron  and  others,  and  he  made  the 
popularity  of  the  thing. 

The  suitableness  of  verse,  however, 
for  the  story  as  the  story,  and  especially 
for  the  historical  novel  as  the  histor- 
ical novel,  is  so  far  inferior  to  that  of 
prose,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
a  series  of  fictions  in  verse  is  so  im- 
measurably greater  than  that  of  doing 
the  same  thing  in  prose,  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  tliat  "  Waverley " 
would  have  appeared  all  the  same  if 
there  had  been  no  Byron,  and  no 
chance  of  dethronement.  In  fact,  the 
historical  novel  had  to  be  created,  and 
Scolt  had  to  create  it.  He  had  learned 
—  if  so  dull  and  deliberate  a  process  as 
learning  can  be  asserted  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  as  natural  and  as  little 
troublesome  to  him  as  breathing  —  to 
build  the  romantic  structure,  to  dec- 
orate it  with  ornament  of  fact  and 
fancy  from  the  records  of  the  past,  to 
depict  scenery  and  manners,  to  project 
character,  to  weave  dialogue.  And  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  more 
remarkable  proof  of  his  literary  verea- 
tility  in  general,  and  his  vocation  for 
the  historical  novel  in  particular,  than 
the  fact  that  the  main  fault  of  prose 
romances,  especially  those  immediately 
preceding  his  own,  was  also  one  most 
likely  to  be  encouraged  by  a  course  of 
poetical  practice,  and  yet  is  one  from 
which  he  is  almost  entirely  free. 
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The  Godwins  and  Ihe  Mrs.  Badcliffes 
had  perpetually  offended,  now  by  dia- 
logue 80  glaringly  modern  that  it  was 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  their  story 
and  their  characters,  now  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conventional  stage- jai^on 
which  is  one  of  the  most  detestable 
lingos  ever  devised  by  man.  With 
very  rare  exceptions  Sir  Waltei*  com- 
pletely avoids  both  these  dangers.  His 
conversation  has  not,  indeed,  that 
prominence  in  the  method  of  his  work 
which  we  shall  find  it  possessing  in  the 
case  of  his  great  French  follower. 
But  it  is  for  the  most  part  full  of 
dramatic  suitableness,  it  is  often  excel- 
lently liumorous  or  pathelic,  and  it 
almost  always  possesses  in  some  degree 
the  Shakepearean  quality  of  fitting  the 
individual  and  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances without  any  deliberate  archaism 
or  modernism.  No  doubt  Scott's  wide 
reading  enabled  him  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  mosaic  work  of  this  kind. 
Few,  for  instance,  except  those  whose 
own  reading  is  pretty  wide  in  the  plays 
and  palnphlets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, know  how  much  is  worked  from 
them  into  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel " 
and  *' Woodstock."  But  this  dialogue 
i^  never  mere  mosaic'  It  has  the 
quality  which,  already  called  Shake- 
spearean, also  belongs  to  men  of  such 
different  kinds  and  orders  of  greatness 
from  Scott's  or  Shakespeare's  as,  for 
instance,  Goldsmith, — the  quality  of 
humanity,  independent  of  time.  Now 
this  is  of  itself  of  such  importance  to 
the  historical  novelist,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  kind  of 
craftsman  can  find  it  more  important. 
Tlie  laborious  and  uninspired  attempt 
at  fidelity  to  the  language  of  the  time 
is  nearly  as  destructive  of  the  equa- 
nimity proper  to  the  reception  of  a 
novel,  as  is  the  perpetual  irritation 
which  glanng  and  tasteless  anachro- 
nisms of  speech  excite.  And  it  is  not 
particularly  easy  to  say  whether  this 
knack  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  fash- 
ioning of  the  '*  Scotch  novel,"  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  than  the  other  ingredients 
of  plot,  character,  and  description.  In 
regard  to  plot,  Scott  was  from  one  point 
of  view  a  great  and  confessing  sinner  ; 


from  another,  a  most  admirably  justi- 
fied one.  Plot,  in  the  strict  sense,  he 
never  achieved,  and  he  very  seldom 
even  attempted  to  achieve  it.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  there  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  a  letter  from 
his  intimate  friend  and  one  of  his  best 
critics,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  (who,  to  be 
sure,  had  literature  in  the  blood  of  hcr)^ 
stigmatizing,  more  happily  perhaps 
tlian  has  ever  been  done  since,  Sir 
Walter's  habit  of  "  huddling  up  the 
cards  and  throwing  them  into  the  bag 
in  his  impatience  for  a  new  deal."  It 
may  almost  be  said  that  Scott  never 
winds  up  a  plot  artfully  ;  and  the  cen- 
sure which  he  makes  Captain  Clutter- 
buck  pass  in  the  introduction  to  ^^  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel "  is  undoubtedly 
valid.  When  Peacock,  in  "Crotchet 
Castle,"  made  that  very  crotchety  com- 
parison of  Scott  to  a  pantomime  Ubret- 
tist,  he  might  at  least  have  justified  it 
by  the  extraordinary  fondness  of  the 
novelist  for  a  sort  of  transformation- 
scene  which  finishes  everything  off  in  a 
trice,  and,  as  Dryden  says  of  his  hasty 
preacher, 

Runs  huddling  to  the  benediction. 
The  powerful  and  pathetic  scenes  at 
Carlisle  and  the  delightful  restoration 
of  the  Baron  somewhat  mask  in  "  Wa- 
verley  "  itself  the  extreme  and  rather 
improbable  ease  with  which  the  hero's 
pardon  is  extorted  from  a  government 
and  a  general  rather  prone  to  deal 
harshly  than  mildly  with  technical 
tniitors.  I  never  could  make  out  how, 
if  Sir  Arthur  Wardour's  foHune  was 
half  so  badly  dipped  as  we  are  given 
to  understand,  his  son,  even  with  more 
assistance  from  Lovel  than  a  young 
man  of  spirit  was  likely  to  accept  from 
his  sister's  suitor,  could  have  disen- 
gaged it  at  the  end  of  "  The  Anti- 
quary." It  is  true  that  this  is  the  least 
historical  of  all  the  novels,  but  tlie 
procedure  is  the  same.  Diana  and  her 
father  were  most  theatrically  lucky, 
and  Clerk  Jobson,  and  even  Rashlcigh, 
scoundrels  as  both  were,  were  aston- 
ishingly unlucky,  at  the  close  of  "  Hob 
Roy."  It  is  especially  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  attorney  was  struck 
off  the  rolls  for  joining  in  the  attempt 
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to  secure  an  attainted  person  who  sub- 
sequently got  off  by  killing  the  officers 
of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  One  might  go  on  with  this  sort 
of  peddling  criticism  right  through  tjie 
novels,  winding  up  with  that  catas- 
trophe of  "  Woodstock,"  where  Crom- 
well's niiercy  is  even  more  out  of 
character  and  more  unlikely  than  Cum- 
berland's. Nor  are  these  conclusions 
the  only  point  where  a  stop-watch 
critic  may  blaspheme  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  at  least  technical  refutation 
of  his  blasphemies.  Scott  has  a  habit 
(due  no  doubt  in  part  to  his  rapid  and 
hazardous  composition)  of  introducing 
certain  characters  and  describing  cer- 
tain incidents  with  a  pomp  and  prodi- 
gality of  detail  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  their  real  importance  in  the  story ; 
and  even  a  person  who  would  no  more 
hesitate  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
unities  than  of  the  equator  may  admit 
(hat  such  an  arrangement  as  that  in 
*'Bob  Roy,"  where  something  like  a 
quarter  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  adventures  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  is  not  wholly  artistic. 

Yet  for  my  part  I  hold  that  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  shadowy  author  of 
**  Waverley  "  in  the  introduction  afore- 
said is  a  perfectly  sound  one,  and  that 
it  applies  with  special  propriety  to  the 
historical  division  of  the  novels,  and 
with  them  to  liistorical  novels  gener- 
ally. The  Captain's  gibe,  conveyed  in 
an  anecdote  of  **  his  excellent  grand- 
mother," shows  that  Scott  (as  he  was 
far  too  shrewd  not  to  do)  saw  the  weak 
points  as  well  as  the  strong  of  this  de- 
fence. Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
quite  saw  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
of  all.  It  was  all  very  well  to  plead 
that  he  was  only  ''  trying  to  write  with 
sense  and  spirit  a  few  scenes  unlabored 
and  loosely  put  together,  but  which 
had  sufficient  interest  in  them  to  amuse 
in  one  corner  the  pain  of  body  ;  in 
another  to  relieve  anxiety  of  mind  ;  in 
a  third  place  to  unwrinkle  a  brow  bent 
with  the  furrows  of  daily  toil ;  in  an- 
other to  fill  the  place  of  bad  thoughts 
and  suggest  better ;  in  yet  another  to 
iqduce  an  idler  to  study  the  history  of 
his   country.;   in  all,  save  where  the 


perusal  interrupted    the    discharge   of 
serious    duties,    to    furnish    harmless- 
amusement."    But  the  Captain  might,, 
if  he  had  ventured  to  take  such  a  lib- 
erty with  the  author  of  his  being,  have- 
answered  :    ^^  But,  sir,  could   not  you 
amuse  and  relieve  and  unwrinkle  and 
fill  and  induce  and  furnish,  and  all  the- 
r6st  on't,  at  the  same  time  joining  your 
flats  a  little    more    carefully  ? "    The 
Eidolon  with  tlie  blotted  revise  would 
have     done     better,    argumentatively 
speaking,  to  have  stuck  to  his  earlier 
plea,  that,  following  Smollett  and  Le 
Sage,  he  tried  to  write  rather  a  'Mils- 
tory  of  the   miscellaneous  adventurer 
which  befall  an  individual  in  the  course 
of  life,  than  the  plot  of  a  regular  and 
concerted  epopoeia,   where  every  step 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  final  catastro- 
phe."   For  it  so  happens  that  this  plea 
is  much  nearer  to  the  special  business 
and  ends  of  the  historical  novelist  than 
to    those    of   the    avowedly  inventive 
writer.     As  a  matter  of  fact^  we  do 
know  that  Smollett  certainly,  and  sus- 
pect Le  Sage  probably,  wove  a  great 
deal   of   actual  experience  into  their 
stories  ;  while  Fielding,  who  is  con- 
trasted with  them  in  the  passage  cited, 
seems  never  to  have  incorporated  inci- 
dents, and  seldom  characters,  except 
such  as  those  of  his  wife,  Allen,  and 
one  or  two  more  whom  he  drew  in  the 
most  general  and  far-off  manner.    A 
man   who    thus    keeps    clear   of   the 
servitude  of  actual    occurrence,   com- 
municating reality  by  the  results  of  his 
observation  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life  generally,  can  shape  the  ends 
of  his  story  as  well  as  rough-hew  them. 
But  tlie  man  who  makes  incident  and 
adventure  his  first  object,  and  in  some 
cases  at  least  draws  them  from  actual 
records,  is  bound  to  allow  himself  a 
license  much  greater  than  epic  strict- 
ness permits.    That  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction  is  only  the  copybook  form 
of  a  reflection  which  a  hundred  critics 
have  made  and   enforced   in  different 
ways  since  a  thousand  writers  put  the 
occasion  before  them,  —  to  wit,  that  in 
real  life  things  happen  in  a  more  re- 
miss and  disorderly    fashion   than    is 
allowable  in  novels. 
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Thi.'j  point  is  indeed  put  veiy  well  bj 
Scott  himself  in  the  introduction  to 
*'  The  Abbot :  "  "  For  whatever  praise 
may  be  due  to  the  ingenuity  which 
brings  to  a  general  combination  all  the 
loose  threa<l8  of  a  narrative  like  the 
Jxuitter  at  the  finishing  of  her  stocking, 
I  am  greatl}'  deceived  if  in  many  cases 
a  superior  advantage  is  not  attained  by 
4 he  air  of  reality  which  the  deficiency 
t>f  explaniition  attaches  to  a  work  writ- 
ten on  a  different  system.  In  life 
itself  many  things  befall  every  mortal 
of  which  the  individual  never  knows 
the  real  cause  or  origin  ;  and  were  we 
to  point  out  the  most  marked  distinc- 
tion between  a  real  and  a  fictitious 
narrative,  we  would  say  that  the  former 
in  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  the 
events  it  relates  is  obscure,  doubtful, 
and  mysterious,  whereas  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  a  part  of  the  author's  duty 
to  afford  satisfactory  details  upon  the 
causes  of  the  events  he  has  recorded, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  account  for  every- 
thin 
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The  historical  novel,  however,  es- 
capes this  stricture  in  part  because 
there  the  irregularities,  the  unexpect- 
ednesses, the  disproportions  of  action, 
are  things  accepted  and  not  to  be 
argued  about.  Certain  well-attested 
points  and  contrasts  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Catherine  the  Second  might  be  justly 
objected  to  as  unnatural  in  fiction ; 
such  historical  incidents  as  dive's  de- 
fence of  Arcot,  or  as  the  last  fight  of 
the  Revenge,  would  at  least  be  frowned 
or  smiled  at  if  they  were  mere  inven- 
tions. Dealing  as  the  historical  novel- 
ist must  with  actual  and  authenticated 
things  like  these,  and  moulding,  as  he 
will  if  he  is  a  deacon  in  his  craft,  his 
fictitious  incidents  on  their  pattern  and 
to  suit  them,  he  can  take  to  himself  all 
the  irregularity,  all  the  improbability, 
all  the  outrages  on  the  exact  scale  of 
Bossu  in  which  life  habitually  indulges. 
And  he  is  not  obliged  to  adjust  these 
things,  he  is  even  decidedly  unwise 
if  he  tries  to  adjust  them  to  theory 
6Lnd  probability  by  elaborate  analyses 
of  character.  That  is  not  his  business 
at  all ;   he   not  only  may,   but  should, 


leave  it  to  quite  a  different  kind  of 
practitioner.  His  is  the  big  brush, 
the  bold  foreshortening,  the  compo* 
sition  which  is  all  the  more  effective 
according  as  it  depends  least  upon 
over-subtle  strokes  and  shades  of  line 
and  color.  Not  that  he  is  to  draw 
carelessly  or  color  coai*sely,  but  that 
niggling  finish  of  any  kind  is  unneces- 
sary and  even  prejudicial  to  his  effects. 
And  in  the  recognition,  at  least  in  the 
practical  recognition,  of  these  laws  of 
the  craft,  as  Scott  set  the  example,  so 
he  also  left  very  little  for  any  one  else 
to  improve  upon.  He  may  have  been 
equalled  ;  he  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

I  have  before  now  referred  by  an- 
ticipation to  another  point  of  his  intui- 
tion, his  instinctive  grasp  of  the  first 
law  of  the  historical  novel,  that  the 
nominal  hero  and  heroine  and  the 
ostensibly  central  interest  and  story 
shall  not  concern  historical  peraons,  or 
shall  concern  them  only  in  some  aspect 
unrecorded  or  at  best  faintly  traced  in 
history.  The  advantages  of  this  are  so 
clear  and  obvious  that  it  is  astounding 
that  they  should  have  been  overlooked 
as  they  were,  not  merely  by  'prentices 
of  all  kinds  and  all  times,  but  by  per- 
sons of  something  more  than  moderate 
ability  like  6.  P.  H.  James  and  the  first 
Lord  Lytton.  These  advantages  have 
been  partly  touched  upon,  but  one  of 
them  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned, 
and  it  may  introduce  us  to  another  very 
important  feature  of  the  subject.  It 
is  constantly  useful,  and  it  may  at 
times  be  indispensable,  for  the  histor- 
ical novelist  to  take  liberties  with  his- 
tory. The  extent  to  which  this  is 
permissible  or  desirable  ma}'  indeed  be 
matter  for  plentiful  disagreement.  It 
is  certainly  carrying  matters  too  far  to 
make,  as  in  '*  Castle  Dangerous,"  a 
happy  ending  to  a  story  the  whole  his- 
torical and  romantic  complexion  of 
which  required  the  ending  to  be  un- 
happy ;  but  Sir  Walter  was  admittedly 
but  the  shadow  of  himself  when  **  Cas- 
tle Dangerous  "  was  written.  Although 
Dryasdust  and  Smelfungus  have  both 
done  after  their  woi*st  fashion  in  ob- 
jecting to  his  anachronisms  in  happier 
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'^ySf  y^t  I  certaraly  think  Lhut  it  wns 
nat  necessary  to  nnike  Sliftkespeare  the 
author  of  "A  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream  '*  In  the  eleventh  yem*  of  his 
age,  if  not  earlier,  as  is  done  in  *^  Ken- 
ilwoith,*'  or  to  piay  the  tricks  with 
chronology  required  hy  the  narrative  of 
the  misdeeds  of  Ulrica  in  '*  Ivanhoe." 
Kothinc^  is  gained  in  either  of  these 
cases  for  the  story.  But  tlicre  are  cases 
where  the  story  (k)e8  undoubtedly  gaiu 
by  taking  Bberties  with  history.  And 
it  is  evident  that  this  can  be  done  much 
more  easily  and  much  more  effectively 
when  the  actual  historical  characters 
whose  life  is,  so  to  speak,  *'*'  coted  and 
marked, ^^  do  not  play  tl>e  first  parts  as 
far  as  the  interest  of  the  stoiy  goes. 

But  it  might  be  tedious  to  examine 
more  in  detail  the  special  character- 
istics of  work  so  well  known.  Enough 
must  have  been  said  to  show  that  Scott 
had  discovered,  and  to  a  great  extent 
had  discovered  consciously,  not  merely 
liow  to  write  an  liistorieal  novel,  but 
how  to  teach  others  to  write  it.  His 
critical  faculty,  if  not  extraordinarily 
subtle,  was  always  as  sound  and  shrewd 
as  it  was  good-natured.  And  there 
is  hardly  a  better,  as  there  is  not 
a  more  interesting,  example  of  this 
combination  than  the  remarks  in  his 
diaiy  under  the  dates  of  October  17th 
and  18tli,  1826,  occasioned  by  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  and  Horace  SmlUi's  at- 
tempts in  his  style,  **  Sir  John  Chiver- 
ton  "  and  "  Branibletye  House."  In 
one  so  utterly  devoid  of  the  slightest 
tendency  to  overvalue  himself,  his 
adoption  of  Swift's  phrase. 

Which  I  was  bom  to  Introduce, 
Refined  it  first  and  showed  its  use, 

is  a  very  strong  aflldavit  of  claim  ;  and 
it  is  one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
absolutely  justified.  Not  less  so  are 
the  remarks  which  follow  later,  on 
wliat  he  calls,  with  his  unfailing  mod- 
esty his  **own  errors,  or,  if  you  will, 
those  of  the  style."  **One  advan- 
tage," he  says,  *'I  think  I  still  have 
over  all  of  them.  They  may  do  it  with 
a  better  grace,  but  I,  like  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  do  it  more  nnturnl."     And 
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then  in  a  succession  of  light  taps  with 
the  finger  he  indicates  not  a  few  of  the 
faults  of  the  worser  sort  of  historical 
novel :  the  acquiring  information  in 
order  to  write,  instead  of  using  in  an 
unconstrained  fashion  what  has  be- 
come part  of  the  regular  furniture  of 
the  rain<l ;  the  dragging  in  historical 
ovenis  by  head  and  shoulders  ;  the  too 
open  stealing  of  actual  passages  and 
pages  fitMn  chronicles  or  previous  works 
on  the  subject,  and  so  forth  ;  though 
he  ends  up  with  his  usual  honesty  by 
oonfessins:  once  more  his  own  oeca- 
sional  carelessness  of  the  management 
of  the  stoiT. 

He  did  not  consider  that  his  own 
plea  of  being  **  hurried  on  so  that  he 
has  no  time  to  think  of  the  story  "  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  an  excuse. 
There  is  extremely  little  danger  of 
much  fault  being  found,  except  by  pro- 
fessional fnult-finders,  with  any  writer 
who  neglects  the  conduct  oi  his  story 
because  he  has  so  much  story  to  tell. 
It  is  the  other  people,  the  people  who 
are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what 
ought  to  come  next,  who  are  intoler- 
able, not  those  who  have  such  an  abun- 
dance of  arrows  in  their  quiver  that 
they  sometimes  pull  out  one  the  notch 
of  which  does  not  exactly  fit  the  string. 
And,  after  all,  who  can  ever  praise 
enough,  or  read  enough,  or  enjoy 
enough  those  forty-eight  volumes  of 
such  a  reader's  paradise  as  nowhere 
else  exists  ?  The  very  abundance  and 
relish  of  their  pure  delightsomeness 
has  obscured  in  them  qualities  which 
would  have  made  a  score  of  reputa- 
tions. Of  passion  there  may  be  little 
or  none  ;  that  string  in  Scott's  case,  as 
in  those  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of  Southcy, 
and  others,  was  either  wanting,  or  the 
artist's  hand  shrank  from  playing  on  it. 
But  there  is  almost  everything  else.  I 
once  began,  and  mislaid,  a  collection  of 
what  would  be  called  in  our  modern 
lingo  *'  realistic "  details  from  Scott, 
which  showed  at  least  as  shrewd  a 
knowledge  and  as  uncompromising  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  as  with  a  little  jargon 
aud  a  little  brutality  would  have  set 
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up  li{^](TaK}ozen  psychological  novelisls.^ 
Ill  the  observation  and  clelinention  of 
his  own  countrymen  he  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  excelled  all  other  writei^s  ; 
by  which  I  do  not  mean  merely  that 
no  one  has  drawn  Scotsmen  as  he  has, 
but  that  no  one  writer  has  drawn  that 
writer's  counti^men  as  Scott  has.  And 
the  concensus,  I  believe,  of  the  best 
critics  would  put  him  next  to  Shake- 
speare as  a  creator  of  individual  char- 
acter of  the  miscellaneous,  human  sort, 
however  far  he  may  be  below  not 
merely  Shakespeare  but  Fielding, 
Thackeray,  and  perhaps  Le  Sage  in  a 
certain  subtle  intimacy  of  detail  and  a 
certain  massive  completeness  of  execu- 
tion. And  all  these  gifts  —  all  these 
and  many  more  —  he  put  at  the  service 
of  the  kind  that  he  ^^  was  born  to  intro- 
duce," the  kind  of  the  historical  novel. 
Although  Alexandre  Dumas  had  be- 
gun to  write  years  before  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  death,  he  had  not  at  that  time 
turned  his  attention  to  the  novels 
which  have  ranked  him  as  second  only 
to  Sir  Walter  himself  in  that  depart- 
ment. Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
Scott's  tirst  French  imitator.  He  was 
busy  on  dramatic  composition,  in 
which,  though  he  never  attained  any- 
thing like  Scott's  excellence  in  his  own 
kind  of  poetry,  he  was  nearly  as  great 
an  innovator  in  his  own  country  and 
way.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this 
practice  helped  him  considerably  in  his 
later  work,  just  as  poetr}'  had  helped 
Scott ;  and  in  particular  that  it  taught 
Dumas  a  more  closely  knit  construction 
and  a  more  constant  ^^  eye  to  the  audi- 
ence" than  Scott  had  always  shown. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  plots  of  Dumas, 
as  plots,  are  by  any  means  of  excep- 
tional regularity.  The  crimes  and 
punishment  of  Milady  may  be  said  to 
communicate  a  certain  unitv  to  *^  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires,"  the  vengeance 
of    Dantfea    to    *' Monte    Cristo,"  and 

>  Curiously  enough,  after  writing  the  abore,  I 
came  aeroM  the  following  passage  in  a  little-known 
bat  extraordinarily  shrewd  French  critic  of  £u- 
gUsh  literature,  Mr.  Browning's  friend  VL  Mllsand. 
*«  11  y  a  plus  de  philoeophie  dans  ses  [Soott's]  oontes 
(quoique  la  philosophic  n*en  soit  pas  le  caract^re 
saillant)  que  dans  bon  nombre  de  romans  philoso- 
phiques.** 


Other  things  to  others.  But  when  they, 
are  looked  at  from  the  strictly  dramatic 
side,  all  more  or  less  are  '^chronicle* 
plays  "  in  the  form  of  novels,  rather 
than  novels  ;  lengths  of  adventure  pro- 
longed or  cut  short  at  the  pleasure  or 
convenience  of  the  writer,  rather  than 
definite  evolutions  of  a  certain  definite 
scheme,  which  has  got  to  come  to  an 
end  when  the  ball  is  fully  unrolled. 
The  advantage  of  Dumas's  dramatic 
practice  shows  itself  most  in  the  busi- 
ness-like way  in  which  at  his  best  he 
works  by  txihUavx^  connected,  it  may 
be,  with  each  other  rather  by  sequence 
and  identity  of  personages  than  by 
strict  causality,  but  each  possessing  a 
distinct  dramatic  and  narrative  interest 
of  its  own,  and  so  enchaining  the  at- 
tention. There  are  episodes  without 
end  in  Dumas  ;  but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  (at  least  in  his  best  work)  of 
the  ^Moose  ends,"  of  the  incidents^ 
neither  complete  in  themselves  nor 
contributing  anything  in  particular  to 
the  general  story,  to  which  Sir  Walter 
pleads  guilty,  and  which  certainly  are 
to  be  found  in  him. 

Another  point  in  which  Dumas  may 
be  said  to  have  improved,  or  at  any 
rate  alternated,  upon  Scott,  and  which 
also  may,  without  impropriety,  be  con- 
nected with  his  practice  for  the  stage^ 
is  the  enormously  increased  part  allot- 
ted to  dialogue  in  his  novels.  Certainly 
Scott  was  not  weak  in  dialogue  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
individual  speeches  of  his  characters  id 
humor,  in  truth  to  nature,  in  pathoe^ 
and  in  many  other  important  points,  ia 
far  above  the  Frenchman's.  But  his 
dialogue  plays  a  much  smaller  part  in 
the  actual  evolution  of  the  stor}'.  Take 
down  at  hazard  three  or  four  different 
volumes  of  Dumas  from  the  shelf ; 
open  them,  and  run  over  the  pages, 
noting  of  what  stuff  the  letter-press  is^ 
composed.  Then  do  exactly  the  same 
with  the  same  number  of  Scott.  You 
will  find  that  the  number  of  whole 
pages,  and  still  more  the  number  of 
consecutive  pages,  entirely  filled  with 
dialogue,  or  variegated  with  other  mat- 
ter in  hardly  greater  proportion  than 
I  that  of  stage-directions,  is  far  larger  in 
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the  French  thau  in  the  English  master. 
It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  Dumas 
varies  in  this  respect.      In  his  laller 
hooks  especially,  iu  his  less  good  ones 
at  all  times,  there  is  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  solid  matter.     But  then 
the    reason  of    this  is  quite  obvious. 
He  was  here  falling  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  by  proxy,  into  those  very 
practices    of   interpolating    lumps    of 
chronicle,    and    laboriously  describiug 
historic  incident  and  scene,  with  which 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  Scott  re- 
proaches his  imitators.     But  at  his  best 
Dumas  delighted  in  telling  his  tale  as 
much  as  possible  through  the  mouths 
of   liis    characters.    In    all    his    most 
famous  passages,  —  the    scene    at  the 
Bastion  Saint-Gervais  in   '^  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires,"  the  Yin  de  Porto  and 
its    ushering   scenes   in  '^Vingt    Aus 
Apr^,'*  the  choicest  episodes  of  *•*•  Le 
Yicomte  de  Bragelonne,"  the  crises  of 
*'La  Reine  Margot"  and  "Les  qua- 
rante-Cinq,"  the  thing  is  always  talked 
rather  than  narrated.    It  is  hardly  fan- 
ciful to  trace  Dumas';^  preference  for 
heroes  like  D'Artagnan  and  Chicot  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  it  by  kind  to  talk. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth 
while   to  lay  much  stress  on  another 
difference  between  Scott  and  Dumas  — 
the  much  greater  length  of  the  latter^s 
novels,  and  his  tendency  to  run  them 
into  series.    Scott  only  did  the  latter 
once,  in  the  case  of  ''  The  Monastery  " 
and  *'  The  Abbot,^'  while  it  was  prob- 
ably   more  a  determination    that    the 
British  public  should  like  him  yet  in 
his  dealings  with  so  tempting  a  subject 
as  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
tiian  any  inherent  liking  for  the  prac- 
tice that  determined  him  to  it  in  this 
case.    Even   if  we  neglect  the  trilogy 
system    of    which    the  adventures   of 
D'Artagnan  and  Chicot  are  the  main 
specimens,    the    individual    length    of 
Dumas 's  books  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  Scott's.    Putting  such  giants  as 
"Monte  Cristo"    and    the   "  Vicomte 
de    Bragelonne "   aside,   "  Viugt    Ans 
Apr^"  would  make,  I  should  think, 
at  least  two  "  "Waverleys,"   and  "  L#a 
Beine  Margot"  (one  of  the  shortest) 
an  "Ivanhoe"  and  a  half.     But  this 


increase  in  length  was  only  a  return  to 
old  practices ;  for  Scott  himself  had 
been  a  great  shortener  of  the  novel. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry  and  the  later  imitations  of 
them,  Le  Sage,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  had  all  in 
their  chief  work  run  to  a  length  far 
exceeding  what  Sir  Walter  usually 
thought  sufficient.  But  I  rather  doubt 
whether  even  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
ddry's  proverbial  prolixity  much  ex- 
ceeds in  any  one  instance  the  length  of 
the  "  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne." 

That  this  length  is  pretty  closely 
connected  with  the  conversational  man- 
ner just  noticed  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted.  There  is  nothing  so  endless 
as  talk ;  and  inasmuch  as  an  hour''s 
leisurely  speech  will  fill  some  thirty 
octavo  pages,  valiant  talkers  like  Miss 
Bates  must  deliver  (thoui^h  fortunately 
not  in  a  form  which  abides  with  pos- 
terity) their  volume  a  day,  year  iu  and 
year  out,  given  health  and  listenei's, 
without  any  difficulty  or  much  exer- 
tion. That  is  three  hundred  and  sixly- 
five  volumes  a  year  ;  whereas  five  were 
all  that  even  Southey's  brazen-bowelled 
industry  wan*anted  itself  to  produce, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Walter  him- 
self in  his  most  tremendous  bursts  of 
energy  exceeded  the  rate  of  about  a 
dozen. 

Of  the  advantages  and  disad  van  tastes, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  length  thus 
reintroduced  into  novel- writing,,  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  with  equal  confi- 
dence. People  who  read  very  fast, 
who  like  to  read  more  than  once,  and 
who  are  pleased  to  meet  old  friends  in 
constantly  new  situations,  as  a  iiile,  I 
think,  like  long  books  ;  but  the  average 
subscriber  to  circulating  libraries  does 
not.  The  taste  for  them  is  perhaps 
the  more  generous,  as  it  certainlj'  is 
the  most  ancient  and  most  human.  It 
showed  itself  in  the  cycles  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  mediaeval  romance  ;  it 
positively  revelled  in  the  extraordinaiy 
filiations  of  the  "  Amadis  "  story  ;  and 
it  has  continued  to  assert  itself  in  dif- 
ferent forms  to  the  present  day,  now  in 
that  of  long  single  books,  now  in  that 
of  direct  series  and  continuations,  now 
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in  that  of  books  like  Thackeray's  and 
Trollope's,  wliich  are  not  exactly  s^rica, 
but  which  keep  toudi  with  eacli  other 
by  the  community  of  more  or  fewer 
characters.  Of  courae  it  is  specially 
easy  to  tempt  and  indulge  this  taste  in 
ihe  historical  department  of  novel- 
writing.  Even  as  it  is,  Dumas  himself 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
task  of  writing  a  connected  novel-hi»- 
toi-y  of  Finance  from  the  Englisli  wars 
to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  I  really  do 
not  know  that,  especially  now  when 
the  taste  for  the  romance  seems  to  have 
revived  somewhat  rigorously,  it  wonld 
be  an  inconceivable  thing  if  somebody 
should  write  an  English  historical 
"  Amadis  "  in  more  than  as  many  gen- 
erations as  the  original,  deducing  the 
fortunes  of  an  English  family  from 
King  Arthur  to  Queen  Victoria.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  I  do  not  as  a  critic 
recommend  this  scheme,  nor  do  I  spe- 
cially hanker  after  its  results  a»  a 
reader.  But  it  is  not  an  impossible 
thing,  and  it  would  hardly  exceed  the 
total  of  Dumas's  printed  work.  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  count  that  mighty 
list  of  volumes  twice  with  tlie  same 
result,  a  phenomenon  well  known  in 
legend  respecting  the  wonderful  works 
of  nature  or  of  art.  But  it  comes,  I 
think,  to  somewhere  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  volumes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  novels  of  the 
length  of  "Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  " 
or '' L:i  Heine  Margot."  And  as  that 
would  cover  the  time  suggested,  at  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  to  a 
novel,  it  should  surel}'  be  ample. 

To  return  to  a  proper  seriousness  : 
the  main  points  of  strictly  technical 
variation  in  Dumas  as  compared  with 
Scott  are  the  more  important  use  made 
of  dialogue,  the  greater  length  of  the 
stories,  and  the  tendency  to  run  them 
on  in  scries.  In  quality  of  enjoyment, 
also,  Ihc  French  master  added  some- 
thini:  to  his  Em^lish  model.  If  Scott  is 
not  deep  (I  think  him  much  deeper 
than  it  is  the  fashion  to  allow),  Dumas 
is  positively  superficial.  His  rapid  and 
absorbing  current  of  narrative  gives  no 
time  for  any  strictly  intellectual  exer- 
tion  on   the   part   either  of  writer  or 


reader;  the  style  as  style  is  erea  less 
distinct  and  less  distinguished  than 
Scott's  ;  we  receive  not  only  few  ideas 
but  even  few  images  af  anything  Init 
action  —  few  pictures  of  scenery,  no 
extraordinarily  vivid  touches  ef  ctis- 
towrs  or  manners.  Dumas  is  an  ini- 
nitely  inferior  master  of  character  to 
Scott ;  he  can  make  up  a  personage  ad- 
mirably, but  seldom  attains  to  a  real 
character.  Chicot  himself  and  pMrtlies 
are  the  chief  exceptions  ;  for  D^'Ar- 
tagnan  is  more  a  type  thaa  an  imNtid- 
ual,  Athoe  is  the  incarnate  getitlewian 
chiefly,  Araniis  is  incompteie  and  shad- 
owy, and  Monte  Cristo  Is  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  melodrama.  But  Dunms  rxcels 
even  Scott  himself  in  the  peculiar  and 
sustained  faculty  of  keeping  liold  on 
his  reader  by  and  for  the  story.  With 
Sir  Walter  one  is  never  quite  uncon- 
scious, and  one  is  delighted  to  be 
conscious,  of  the  existeace  and  fadivid- 
uality  of  the  narrator.  Of  Dumas^s 
personality  (and  no  dottht  this  is  In  n 
way  a  triumph  of  his  art)  we  never 
think  at  ail.  We  think  of  nothing  bnt 
of  the  story  ;  whether  D'Artagnan  will 
ever  bring  the  diamonds  safe  home  ; 
whether  the  compact  between  Riche- 
lieu and  Milady  can  possibly  be  ful- 
filled ;  whether  that  most  terrible  of  all 
''black  strap,"  titat  flowed  into  Uie 
pewter  pot  when  Grimaud  tried  the 
cask,  will  do  its  intended  duty  or  not ; 
whether  Margaret  will  be  able  to  divert 
the  silk  cord  in  Aleu^on^s  hand  from 
its  destination  on  La  Male's  neck.  No 
doubt  Scott  has  moments  of  the  same 
arresting  excitement ;  but  they  are  not 
so  much  his  direct  object,  and  from  (he 
difference  of  his  method  they  are  not 
so  prominent  or  so  numerone  or  engi- 
neered in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  an 
equally  complete  hold  of  the  reader. 
No  doubt  the  generation  which  ae  yet 
had  not  Scott  affected  to  find  similar 
moments  in  Mi*s.  Kadcliffe  ;  but  oh  ! 
the  difference  to  us  of  the  moment 
when  Emily  draws  aside  the  black  veil, 
and  the  monient  when  the  coi*pse  of 
Mordaunt  shoots  above  water  with  the 
moonlight  playing  on  the  gold  hilt  of 
the  dagger !  Dumas  indeed  has  no 
Wandering  Willie  ;  he  had   not  jioetry 
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enough  in  him  for  that.  But  iu  tlic 
scenes  wlM^re  Scott  as  a  rule  excels 
him — the  scenes  where  the  mere  ex- 
citement of  aih'enture  is  enhanced  by 
nobiftty  of  sentiment  —  he  has  a  few, 
with  the  death  of  Porthos  at  tlie  head 
of  them,  which  are  worthy  of  Scott 
himself ;  while  of  passages  like  tlie 
famous  rescue  of  Henry  Morton  from 
the  Cameronians  he  has  literally  hun- 
dreds. 

It  was,  theu,  this  strengthening  and 
extending  of  the  absorbing  and  excit- 
ing quality  which  the  historical  novel 
chiefly  owed  to  Dumas,  just  as  it  owed 
its  first  just  and  true  concoction  ami 
the  indication  of  almost  all  the  ways  in 
which  it  could  seek  perfectiou  to  Scott. 
I  shall  not,  I  think,  be  charged  with 
being  unjust  to  the  pupil  ;  but,  won- 
derful as  his  work  is,  I  think  it  is  not 
so  much  likely  as  certain  that  it  nevei* 
would  have  been  done  at  all  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  master. 

George  Saintsbuhy. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LA  FKMBCE  DE  M.  FEUILLET.^ 

If  we  were  to  deal  with  Madame 
Feuillet's  book  in  accordance  with  its 
attractions  and  our  inclinations,  we 
should  transfer  it  almost  en  bloc  to  the 
pages  of  Maga ;  hut  that  being  unfor- 
tunately impossible,  we  must  do  witli 
it  the  best  we  can.  She  is  one  of  those 
French  feminine  writers  whose  in- 
stinctively playful  charm  of  style  gives 
piquancy  to  each  subject  she  touches. 
And  the  variety  of  tlie  matter  in  the 
volume  is  infinite.  A  singularly  reten- 
tive and  tenacious  memory  gives  fresh- 
ness and  point  to  all  the  recollections  of 
childhood  and  girlhood.  We  see  the 
survivals  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  order 
of  things,  in  that  picturesque  old  coun- 
try of  the  Norman  Cotentin,  whicli  lay 
between  its  faUUses  and  its  forests  far 
aside  from  the  centres  of  political  agi- 
tation. Whether  all  her  sketches  of 
quaint  originals  are  strictly  true  to  the 
life,  we  may  be  content  to  leave  to  her- 

*  Q««lqaei  aaatea  6m  jua  rle.  Par  Mia«.  Octarre 
Fenfllet.    Paris  :  Calmann  Ijkry,  18M. 


self  and  her  conscience.  At  all  events 
they  are  impressive  as  the  rough 
Bretons  of  Balzac,  and  realistic  as  the 
ehd}orated  studies  of  Zola.  Troyon  aud 
Millet,  aud  the  French  Salvators,  never 
did  greater  justice  to  the  Bruybres  and 
the  smiling  rural  landscapes  —  to  the 
dark  foliage  of  sombre  woodlands 
hanging  over  the  lonely  pools  ^  and 
then  —  by  way  of  contrast  —  when  Ma- 
dame goes  on  her  travels,  wo  have  the 
soft  green  slopes  of  the  Jura,  the 
walnut  groves  aud  spreading  chestnuts 
that  are  mirrored  in  the  Lake  Leman, 
and  the  orange  gardens  that  clothe  the 
rocks  of  the  Riviera.  There  are  the 
gloomy  Norman  chateaux  of  which  she 
was  an  involuntary  occupant,  with  the 
shadowy  corridors  luuinted  by  ghosts 
and  hung  with  mouldering  tapestry. 
Those  sketches  of  scenery  and  strik- 
ingly romantic  sites  are  always  admira- 
ble. Then  a  change  comes  over  the 
spirit  of  her  dreams,  when  the  girl  is 
married  to  a  celebrated  man  and  goes 
abroad  into  tlie  gi*eat  world.  There 
is  gay  life  in  tlie  provinces ;  there 
is  tlie  passing  whirl  of  dissipalion  in 
UiQdite  of  fasliionable  and  intellectual 
society  at  Paris.  There  are  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  court  gaieties  at 
Compi^ue,  Fontainebleu,  and  in  the 
Tuileries,  given  chiefly  in  a  series  of 
letters  from  her  marvellously  spirituel 
husband.  To  tell  the  truth,  and  it  is 
much  to  say  for  Madame  Feuillet,  her 
husband^s  letters  are  to  us  the  least 
taking  part  of  the  book.  It  is  true  he 
wrote  them  to  amuse  and  cheer  hi^ 
wife,  who  was  left  to  vegetate  with 
her  little  ones  in  rustic  solitude.  But 
Madame  is  invariably  brilliant,  and,  we 
were  going  to  say,  invariably  lively. 
Tliat,  however,  would  give  a  false  im- 
pression of  a  life  in  which  the  lights 
were  darkened  by  heavy  shadows. 
Sometimes,  in  her  darker  moods  of 
deep  depression,  sorrow  or  a  morbid 
sentimentality  gets  the  better  of  her ; 
like  Job,  slie  would  curse  the  day  of 
her  birth  ;  with  the  Psalmist,  would 
wish  she  had  never  been  born.  But 
these  melancholy  moods  never  last 
very  long,  and  she  remembers  that 
such  an  event  as  the  loss  of  a  father  is 
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a  csilaiiiity  thai  conies  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  for  which  nature  offei*s 
consolation  within  easy  reach.  Really, 
her  temperament  is  essentiull}'  buoy- 
ant ;  and  she  needed  all  her  elasticity 
of  spirits.  Slie  made  a  love-match  ; 
she  almost  leaped  into  her  cousin's 
arms  when  he  presented  himself,  and 
she  never  ceased  to  admire  and  adore 
him.  But  her  Octave,  with  all  his 
genius  and  his  fame,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  bargain.  This  bright  and 
bewitching  mondaine  found  herself 
mated  with  an  inspired  lunatic,  with 
susceptible  nerves  and  an  impression- 
able temperament.  In  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  nervous  imaginings,  and  the 
caprices  of  his  perverse  fancies,  he  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  our  own  Sage 
of  Chelsea.  But  if  he  was  not  always 
more  considerate,  he  was  far  more  ten- 
derly affectionate.  So  Madame  in  her 
intellect,  manners,  and  methods  closely 
resembled  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  was  much 
more  clever  than  was  generally  sus- 
pected, though  all  her  world  had  ad- 
mired her  esprit.  In  this  sparkling 
and  incisive  volume  she  shows  that  in 
a  somewhat  different  style  she  might 
have  rivalled  her  husband  in  literature. 
But,  with  some  self-restraint,  she  dis- 
ciplined herself  to  find  pleasure  in  in- 
dulging those  caprices  which  at  first 
she  had  difliculty  in  tolerating.  After 
all,  thanks  to  her  high  spirits  and  com- 
placent disposition,  she  must  have  had 
a  happy  time  of  it  on  the  whole.  She 
had  no  serious  griefs  against  her  hus- 
band, who  was  much  more  an  enemy 
to  himself  than  to  her.  Those  spirits 
of  hers  would  go  up  on  the  slightest 
provocation  ;  her  susceptibility  to  sun- 
shine and  serenity  is  reflected  on  every 
page  of  her  book,  and  there  are  no  end 
of  good  and  humorous  stories  which 
assuredly  lose  nothing  by  the  manner 
of  telling. 

The  '^Quelques'*  in  the  title  gives 
rather  a  false  impression  of  time,  for 
the  memoirs  begin  soon  after  her  birth 
in  18.32,  and  are  carried  forward  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Commune.  Indeed,  she 
goes  back  with  the  family  romance  to 
the  sanguinary  dramas  of  the  Be  volu- 
tion.     Madame   Feuillel,   nee    Dubois, 


especially  on  the  maternal  side,  was 
born  a  Legitimist  of  the  Legitimists. 
Losing  her  mother  early,  she  had  been 
bl'ought  up  by  an  eccentric  grand- 
aunt,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  many  remarkable  characters  she 
sketches.  Mademoiselle  de  Sainte- 
Smsanne  had  been  a  famous  beauty. 
As  a  girl  she  had  saved  her  father  from 
the  guillotine.  He  had  been  shut  up 
by  the  Beds  in  a  provincial  state 
prison,  at  a  time  when  suspicion  was 
virtually  a  sentence  of  death.  One 
morning  his  daughter  moonied  her 
horse  and  set  out  from  their  ch&tea:u  of 
Trdcoeur  ;  it  was  painted  afterwards  by 
Feuillet  in  more  than  one  of  his  novels, 
and  doubtless  suggested  the  title  of  his 
"Julie  de  Trdcoeur."  She  went  out  on 
her  mission  with  a  single  attendant. 
Wearing  now  the  tri-color  and  agtiiu 
the  white  cockade,  crossing  the  scenes 
of  recent  battles,  and  sleeping  out  in 
the  fields  at  night,  the  maiden  made 
her  way  to  Nantes,  and  sought  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Bevolutionary  commission- 
ers. Hoche  was  then  the  chief  of  the 
tribunal  and  of  the  army.  She  was 
ushered  into  a  room  where  they  were 
seated  at  table  ;  the  gallant  general 
was  dazzled  witli  her  beauty,  and  lis- 
tened sympathetically  to  her  pitiful 
tale.  Then  he  got  up,  seized  her  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  ''  Citoyenne,  I  have  a 
little  daughter  myself  ;  I  pray  God  that 
one  day  she  may  be  like  you.  Your 
father  is  free  ; "  and  he  warmly  em- 
bnvced  her.  The  other  commissioners 
applauded,  and  insisted  that  mademoi- 
selle should  dine  with  them.  As  it  was 
a  penitential  season,  in  spite  of  their 
free-thinking  opinions  they  even  prom- 
ised that  she  should  have  Lenten  fare. 
Mademoiselle,  in  the  circumstances, 
could  not  clioo!5e  but  to  consent ;  but 
as  the  Bepublican  autocrats  had  a  rep- 
utation for  libertinism,  and  she  was 
apparently  afraid  that  the  emhrassades 
might  go  round,  she  insisted  that  her 
servant  should  stand  behind  her  chair. 
She  retraced  the  dangerous  route  in 
safety  ;  but  when  she  handed  the  order 
of  liberation  to  her  father's  gaolers, 
the  heroine  was  so  exhausted  that  she 
utterly  broke  down. 
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When  she  received  her  Hltle  grand- 
niece  under  her  roof,  she  had  grown 
vp  into  respectable  spinsterhood.    She 
looked   after  the  affaira  of  the  estate 
4ind  the  farm,  and  had  lost  her  looks 
4ind  her  feminine  softness,  though  re- 
taining her  generous  and  warm  heart. 
Then  there  was  a  case  of  ludicrous  mis- 
apprehension.    The  last  thing  of  which 
tlie  child  would  have  dreamed  was,  that 
I  he  venerable  woman  she  called  grand- 
mother could  possibly  contemplate  mat- 
rimony.    So    when  a  veteran    soldier 
and    ex-colonel    of    the     regiment    of 
Cond^  turned  up  at  the  ch&teau,  al- 
•though   the  precocious  little  girl  sus- 
•pected  he  came  as  a  suitor,  she  fancied 
that  his  designs  were  directed  on  her- 
self.    Accordingly  she  listened  in  mor- 
tal apprehenfikm  when  her  grand-aunt 
said  fifilemnly  she  had  a  secret  to  con- 
4de  to  her,  and  in  intense  relief  she 
was  surprised   into  reluctant    consent 
when  the  venerable  chdtelaine  hesiLit- 
iiigly  announced  her  own  approaching 
nuptials.    The  blushing  betrothed  broke 
out  in  peals  of  nervous  laughter  when 
-she  learned  that  her  little  charge  had 
credited    her    with    the    intention    of 
matching   a   fully    told    seventy    with 
seven  ;  and  so  all  passed  off  tolerably 
jileasantly. 

Mademoiselle  de  Sainte-Suzanne,  who 
had  now  become  Madame  de  Quigny, 
never  got  on  very  well  with  her  grand- 
■niece's  father.  The  lady  was  home- 
keeping  and  fnigal,  though  she  was 
free  with  unpretentious  hospitality.  M. 
Dubois,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  in 
provincial  gaieties  ;  he  filled  the  stables 
with  horses,  and  clothed  his  servants 
in  showy  liveries.  The  old  lady  was 
fnink  to  a  fault ;  the  young  man  was 
silent  and  reserved.  But  in  one  matter 
at  that  time  they  were  cordially  agreed, 
and  that  was  their  devotion  to  the 
Xiegitimate  cause.  We  are  reminded 
that  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
Norman  and  Breton  nobles  long  re- 
mained loyal.  *'  When  the  king,  Charles 
X.,  made  the  melancholy  journey  which 
look  him  into  exile,  he  passed  before 
the  avenues  of  Tr^oeur  ;  it  was  then 
that  Madame  de  Quigny,  her  people 
und  her  family,  went  to  kneel  on  the 


passing  of  the  king,  to  receive  his  last 
farewell.  Madame  de  Quigny  left  the 
group,  and  followed  the  royal  cortege  to 
Cherbourg."  A  year  later  there  were 
arrangements  for  a  rising  in  La  Yen- 
dde.  M.  Dubois  in  a  single  night  sent 
two  thousand  muskets  to  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri.  His  beautiful  wife  helped  to 
pack  the  cases,  and  when  she  was  re- 
minded of  the  danger  of  being  impli- 
cated in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  she 
exclaimed  that  it  would  delight  her  to 
die  for  her  king.  The  unseasonable 
slip  of  the  amorous  duchess  did  much 
to  chin  that  generous  enthusiasm,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  domestic 
friction.  M.  Dubois  became  more  po- 
litically indifferent,  and  once  he  recalled 
his  little  (laughter  to  discretion  and  the 
convenances  when  he  caught  her  spit- 
ting on  a  caricature  of  the  citizen  king. 
But  the  ladies  of  his  house  were  still 
sentimentally  devoted,  and  she  remem- 
bers her  mother  making  her  kiss  a  me- 
dallion of  Henry  V.,  which  was  worn 
round  the  neck  as  a  sacred  relic. 

Much  of  her  time  was  passed  in  a 
dilapidated  old  ch&teau  near  St.  L6, 
where  her  mother,  though  always  an 
invalid,  could  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  town.  Boxes  arrived  peno<li- 
cally  from  the  Parisian  modistes;  and 
Madame  Feuillet  remembers  one  dress 
in  particular  —  a  glittering  vision  of 
pearl  broideries  and  silver  lace  —  which 
so  powerfully  impressed  her  childish 
fanc}'  that,  when  it  was  displayed  on 
a  stand  to  take  out  the  creases,  she 
stooped  to  salute  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
person  of  quality.  In  fact,  nothing  is 
more  pleasant  in  the  book  than  the 
consistent  development  of  the  child 
into  the  girl,  and  the  girl  into  the 
woman.  She  was  always  serious  and 
thoughtful,  yet  gay  an<l  light-hearte<l  ; 
her  religion  was  constantly  at  war  with 
the  world  and  the  devil  and  her  pas- 
sions —  or  rather,  her  tastes  were  often 
clashing  with  her  principles.  There  is 
a  quaint  and  humorous  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  ]S|[adame  Dubois 
used  to  be  carried  to  the  evening  en- 
tertainments. There  was  an  antique 
sedan-chair  that  had  once  been  gor- 
geously   decorated    with    cupids    and 
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roses,  though  Ume  hud  spoiled  the 
oouiplexious  mkI  faded  th«  colors.  It 
was  horue  hy  the  beadle  and  sacristau 
of  the  cathedral,  who  hurried  out  to 
the  ch&teau  when  released  from  duty. 
The  little  girl,  as  a  reward  for  being 
good,  was  sometimes  allowed  to  accoai- 
pauy  it.  It  was  preoeded  by  a  servaut 
carrying  a  laulern,  which  lighted  up 
the  ball-dress,  aud  with  its  reflection 
made  the  diamonds  irradiate  the  gloom. 
**  So  balanced  iu  her  palanquin,  this 
beautiful  being  made  me  thiuk  of  the 
sultanas  of  Uie  fairy-tales  as  they 
walked  about  in  their  enchanted  gar- 
dens.'' 

Such  moments  of  dissipatiou  were 
comparatively  rare,  but  the  church 
ceremonies  were  a  never-failing  source 
of  excitement.  Not  that  they  were  uu- 
mixed  pleasure  by  any  mcaus,  for 
there  were  prayers  iu  excess,  and  a 
superfluity  of  sermons.  Still  tlie  little 
devotee  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  splendor  of  the  ceremonial  aud  the 
fervor  of  the  worohippers,  for  the  Co- 
tentois  of  those  days  were  almost  as 
pious  as  the  Bretons.  When  she 
fasted  she  sometimes  envied  the  fowls, 
free  to  pick  up  the  corn  in  the  yard  ; 
but  she  consoled  herself  by  thinking 
that  her  sufferiu<;s  were  expiating  her 
terrible  »ius.  Indeed,  in  the  solemn 
misMrea  of  a  Good  Friday,  as  she 
knelt  under  the  black  vaults  of  the 
chapel,  she  was  crushed  down  beneath 
the  weight  of  her  guilt.  When  the 
congregation  around  her  were  raising 
their  heads,  her  forehead  was  still 
buried  in  the  dust.  *^  ^  I  have  so  much 
to  atone  for,'  I  said  to  myself."  Then 
we  hear  of  the  first  rude  shock  to  her 
faith.  With  overstrained  nerves,  after 
leaving  the  church  and  its  interminable 
services,  they  used  to  visit  the  chapel 
of  the  dead.  There,  above  the  oi>en 
altar,  representing  the  yawning  tomb, 
was  suspended  the  image  of  the  bleed- 
ing Saviour.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemnizing.  On  either  side  stood  an 
infant  of  the  choir,  with  the  wings  of 
an  angel,  and  holding  a  blazing  torch, 
'^  severe  and  motionless  as  the  image 
of  death."  But  "  once  I  fniicicd  I  rec- 
ognized in  one  of  those  angels  a  small 


boy  who  brought  us  butter  an  the  Sat- 
uixlays  ;  in  another,  a  little  feUow  w1m> 
weut  in  for  rearing  squirrels  in  a  hovel 
at  ooe  end  of  the  village.  .  .  .  Lftter,. 
when  I  realized  tliat  ilie  angels  witU 
the  wiugs  and  the  funeral  torches  wens 
the  same  little  scamps,  dirt}'  ami  Crotte- 
some,  whom  I  used  to  neet  along  iho 
roads,  my  faith  had  well-nigh  r«0eiv«<1 
a  deadly  injury."    Nor  did  ibe  wash- 
ing of  the  feet  of  children  who  repre- 
sented   the    twelve    aposties   ieud    U\ 
reassure  her.    The  wasbing^  was  syiu- 
bolioal  of  spiritual  pnriflcaiiony  aud  she 
was   scaudalizod    by    the    greod    wUh 
which  tlie  ^generated  sinners  ppscipi- 
tated  themselves  on  tlie  cakes  which 
her  grand-aunt  provided.    As  for  Uie 
little  outcast  who  played  the  part  of' 
Judas,  he  sometimes  took  his  unpleas-- 
ant  rdle  too  seriously.    Then  she  would 
bring  him  cakes  under  an  old  nut-tree,, 
when  he  seemed  inclined,  like  his  pro- 
totype,   to    suspend    himself    to    tiie 
bi*anches.     '^  Come,  my  little  fellow,'^ 
she  would  say,  ^^  take  comfort.    Next 
year  it  will  be  your  turn  lo  have  your- 
feet   washed.      You  won't  always   be 
Judas."    There  was  one  pioss  observ* 
auce  to  which  she  personally  objected. 
Her  maternal  grandmother  kept  opeu 
house  for  the  clergy,  and  of  a  Sunday 
there  were  generally  about  a  doxen  of' 
priests,  sitting  '^  ranged  like  so  many 
rooks  "  round  the  table.     A  very  unat^ 
tractive  lot  they  wore,  but  mademoisello 
was  expected  to  kiss  each  in  turn.     As 
for  her  first  communion,  it  was  to  bo 
celebrated  by  a  solemn  divorce  from 
the  dolls  tliat  were  the  delight  of  her 
heart ;  and  then  there  was  a  scene  like 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 

But  after  she  had  formally  renounccil 
such  childish  things,  she  fell  among 
other  snares  and  vanities.  No  one  had 
ever  spoiled  her  by  praising  her  looks  ; 
and,  in  fact,  she  had  gone  in  the  family 
by  the  name  of  the  little  blackamoor. 
One  day  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  favor* 
ite  playmate,  and  who  used  to  put  her 
through  a  course  of  gymnastics,  caught 
her  in  his  arms  as  usual.  ^*  Instead  of 
rubbing  my  ears,  as  he  generally  did 
when  he  wished  to  show  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  looked  at  me,  and  giving  m^ 
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a   kiM  — '  Tu  aeras  joUcy^  he  said.     I 
searottl^  uiMlentoecl  Uiat  vfovdjoUe^  and 
neTevtheleBS  it  iiitere«ted  me.    I  often 
Ideated  it  duriii^  the  day,  and  for  the 
finU  time  I  thought  ef  looking  at  myself 
hi  the  glaee.    I  arnmged  a  scaffolding 
of  chairs  and  foot-^stools,  and  got  up  in 
front  of  the  mirror.    I  was  only  half 
satisfied  with  my  e:caminatiou.^'    She 
liked  her  eyebrows  and  llie  nose  and 
mofHh  well  enough,  bat  name  quiokly 
U»  the  obviotts  oonolusion  thai  slie  was 
abominahly,    and     even    ridiculously, 
dressed.    To  do  her  justice,  she  laid 
the  leaton  to  heart ;  she  never  neg- 
lected at^  cmhaequeiit  opportuaitias  of 
oorreothig  the  ^Hilt,  and  in  after-life, 
whea  siie  had  carte  hianche  with  the 
madMes,  Teeeived  wellMii^ted  praises 
for  ber  eflEQalstte  taste.    She  had  every 
enoowrageiuent   to  peraevere,  for   the 
ugly  duckling  was  rapidly  developing 
into  Uw  ^^ceful  Q^net,  and  niuaerous 
admirers  coflispired  with  her  mirror  to 
tell  berslte  was  eadowed  with  no  onli- 
nary    ftweioaUons.      In    1850    Prince 
Louis  Nnpoleon  made  an  otiicial  tour 
thraagh  l^<ormandy.      M.   Dubois,  as 
maifar  of  St.  X«d,  waa  bound   to  wel- 
come itlie  pmsidatft  of  tlie  BepublLc. 
He  did  act  dislike  tlw  duty,  for  lie  was 
a  'man  af  the  world,  and  by  that  time 
his  moDarc3iaoal  -convictions  -had  weak- 
ened.     But  the  feelings  of  his   wife 
were  iwry  different.      She  looked  on 
withihomrnnd  disgust  at  tiie  weaving 
of  :gariand8  and  the  display  of  decom- 
tfoos.     iiofiult    was    added    to    injui^ 
when  ttahe  mayor^s  beautiful  daughter 
was  to  be  charged  with  presentins^  a 
bovquet  to  the  forsworn  usurper.     At 
the    same    time    she    was    somewhat 
ilatteMd^  and  her  .religion  commanded 
resignation.    tBut  when  her  daughter, 
carried  away  by  the  eacitemeat,  amid 
the  roar- of  the  gans  and  tlie  ahouis  of 
the  fpopnlace,  hurst  out  with  a  ^^  Yivc 
Napiil^n ! "    her    .*feeliug8    wove    too 
mndh  ifer  her.     ^^  At  the  same  instaut 
I  -felt  a  efaarp  pain  on  the  cheek  ;  an 
krasible  havd  /had  struck  me.    .1  un- 
Oenftoed  it  all  when,  turning ! round,  J 
saw  (lay   im^her.     ^Too  much  ontlni- 
eiaam,''  ehe  sdid  bitter^)',  ami  seiaiug 
-aote  faff  the  Mfm,  she  dragoged  rae  baak 
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into  the  house. '^  All  the  same,  at  the 
ball  of  the  evening^  la  helle  came  for- 
ward to  offer  the  flowei"s,  which  she 
did  with  a  pretty  little  prepared  speech. 

*' Mademoiselle,'*  replied  the  prince, 
your  flowers  are  charming.  They  give 
me  great  pleasure,  and  I  would  gladly 
thank  you  by  embracing  you  with  my 
whole  heart ;  but  I  am  afraid,  —  you  are  a 
little  too  big,  it  seems  to  me/^  And  ho 
looked  round,  as  if  he  sought  some  en- 
couragement among  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite.  M.  de  Nieuwerkerke  was  the  only 
one  Who  appeared  to  ^iye  him  any.  Look- 
ing first  at  the  bouquet  and  then  at  me,  he 
said  loudly^  *' These  are  very  beautiful 
flowers.  But  there  are  also  before  you 
very  beautiful  eyes,  monseigneur.** 

Decidedly  monseigneur  wanted  decision, 
and  he  did  not  idss  me.  He  entered  the 
ball  to  repeated  cries  of  '^  Vive  Napoleon  ;  '* 
but  this  time  I  had  ao  merit  whatever  in 
remaining  silent,  for  I  was  a  little  hurt  tliat 
this  prince,  for  whom  1  had  suffered  so 
much  during  the  day,  recompensed  me 
with  so  cold  a  jeturn. 

However,  his  Higliness  made  some 
atonenTcnt  on  taking  leuFe.  He  asked 
the  mayor  to  fetch  his  danghter,  when 
he  presented  her  with  a  spnn'^  df  dia- 
monds. 

**  Mademoiselle,  you  gave  me  yesterday  a 
charming  bouquet,  and  to-day  I  return  you 
one  of  the  "flowers.  **  My  Joy  was  so  great 
and  my  gratitude  so  profound,  that  I 
nearly  compromised  a  second  time  my 
mother's  politics.  '^  Ah,  the  beautiful  dia- 
monds!'' I  exclaimed,  —  **  thanks,  mon- 
siegnenr,  thanks  ! "  The  prince  was  going 
to  drive  off.  He  looked  at  me  and  began 
to  laugh,  hut  with  a  kiugh  that  strained 
the  chest.  The  oarriage  went  on,  and  at 
the  turn  of  the  street,  in  spite  of  the  crowd, 
in  spite  of  the  troops  who 'surrounded  him. 
the  prince  again  turned  his  head  towards 
me ;  then  he  made  me  a  sign  with  the 
hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  am  pleased  with 
your  happiness. 

Among  all  the  dreams  of  the  future 
she  was  fond  of  indulging,  it  certainly 
never  occurred  to  lie r  that  before  very 
long  she  would  be  i*eccived  as  a  wel- 
come guest  among  the  familiars  of  the 
master  of  France. 

I^evertheless  that  was  speedily  to  be 
brought  about*  i        in  a  very  nntum) 

less  eligible^ 
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had  been  frequent  enough,  when  one 
morning  her  father  touched  the  too 
familiar  subject  of  "  Quelqu'un  qui 
t^iime  et  a  demand^  ta  main."  "En- 
<!ore,  mon  Dieu  I  "  was  the  careless 
answer.  But  tliis  time  the  offer  came 
as  a  surprise,  for  she  had  scarcely  seen 
her  cousin  Octave  Feuillet,  and  had 
only  danced  with  him  once  or  twice. 
And  on  these  occasions  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  flucut  eloqueuce  had 
failed  him.  Nevertheless  she  gave  a 
half  assent,  merely  asking  time  for 
reflection. 
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Not  too  long,^'  said  my  father  ;  ^*and 
may  God  inspire  you  ! " 

God  inspired  me  that  same  night  and 
made  me  find  my  cousin  charming.  I 
seemed  to  see  him  again  at  those  three 
balls  where  he  danced  with  me  when  he 
came  from  Paris,  with  his  beautiful  face 
and  his  beautiful  figure,  his  elegance,  the 
distinction  of  his  features,  the  silken  curls 
of  his  hair,  and  his  rather  haughty  bearing 
when  he  entered  a  salon  in  the  middle  of  a 
group  of  those  insignificant  young  fellows 
whom  we  called  ces  messieurs.  ...  As  for 
him,  he  talked  well  and  he  W4»te  well. 
Already  he  had  a  great  reputation  among 
literary  men,  and  his  romances  and  poetry 
had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  And 
it  was  I  who  was  to  be  the  wife  of  this 
I)oet,  of  this  gentleman  !  I  could  not  be- 
lieve in  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune. 

The  fame  of  the  poet  had  dazzled  her 
fancy,  and  he  paid  her  devoted  and 
chivalrous  homage.  She  was  to  live  to 
learn  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
4ind  that  many  a  famous  man  succeeded 
fairly  in  hiding  his  weaknesses  from 
all  except  his  wife  or  his  valet.  But 
could  she  have  cast  the  horoscope  of 
her  checkered  future,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  accepted  it  all  the  same,  for 
at  least  Feuillet  was  never  guilty  of  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  disdaining  the  love 
of  I  he  woman  who  had  wedded  him  ; 
nixl  she  loved  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  glory.  The  fii*st  formal  meeting 
of  the  betrothed  couple  was  ludicrous 
enough.  The  whole  household  stood 
on  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

When  I  heard  the  rins  at  the  bell,  which 
made  a  cry  resound  through  all  the  house, 
1  was  so  overcome  by  the  new  rolv  assigned 
to  me,  that,  losing  all  thought  for  the  con- 


venances, all  desire  of  pleasing  my  cousin, 
I  made  a  rush  for  one  of  the  windows  and 
rolled  myself  up  like  a  mummy  in  the  cur- 
tains. I  should  have  parlementi  from  be- 
hind those  curtains,  which  would  certainly 
have  given  me  some  confidence,  had  not 
my  father  unrolled  me  like  a  mktre  and 
thrown  me  into  the  arms  of  my  cousin, 
who  seemed  not  unnaturally  somewhat 
surprised  at  his  reception. 

Notwithstanding,  the  soupirant 
showed  more  presence  of  mind  than  on 
nmny  subsequent  occasions,  —  notably 
when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  votes 
of  the  Academy.  He  paid  his  fair 
fiancee  many  pretty  compliments,  was 
prodigal  of  happy  promises  for  the 
future,  and  presented  his  future 
mother-in-law  with  a  copy  of  veraes^ 
which  are  somewhat  mawkishly  French 
in  their  florid  sentiment.  But  he  was 
not  a  very  lively  lover,  and  he  gave  his 
betrothed  fair  warning.  "Sometimes 
when  I  was  sewing,  he  spoke  of  his 
childhood  saddened  by  the  dealii^  Ills 
mother,  of  the  nafv^m  sensibility  ex- 
f0tnig  from  his  earliest  years."  For 
example,  having  once  hit  his  brother 
on  the  head  with  a  pebble  embedded 
in  a  snowball,  he  thought  of  expiating 
his  undying  remorse  by  secluding  him- 
self for  life  under  the  rules  of  La 
Trappe.  In  fact,  he  actually  made  up 
his  little  bundle  and  started  for  the 
nearest  convent  of  the  order  but  was 
caught  before  he  had  covered  many 
kilometres.  All  his  youthful  recollec- 
tions were  melancholy.  His  father 
meant  him  for  diplomac}',  but  the  bent 
of  his  literary  genius  was  irresistible. 
His  father  feared  he  would  turn  Bohe- 
mian ;  and  as  a  sagacious  way  of  avert- 
ing that  discreditable  catastrophe,  he 
refused  to  sec  his  son  and  stopped  his 
allowance  for  three  years.  Young  Oc- 
tave went  penniless  to  Paris,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  garret  in  the  rook- 
eries of  the  Latin  Bohemia.  He  slaved 
over  books  like  a  hoi*se,  but  he  did  not 
live  like  a  hermit.  "  The  great  distrac- 
tion of  the  young  litUraUur  was  danc- 
ing ;  who  would  have  believed  it?" 
He  passed  his  free  evenings  at  the  stu- 
dents^ balls,  and  danced  till  he  dropped 
with   exhaustion.     Above   all,  he   was 
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passionately  fond  of  the  masked  balls 
at  the  Op^ra.  Ouce,  that  he  might  pay 
for  a  costume  of  pierrot,  he  took  his 
watch  to  the  mont  de  pUU ;  but  the 
watch  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  and 
remorse  soon  succeeded  tlie  intoxica- 
tion caused  by  possessing  a  little  ready 
money.  Returning  to  his  garret,  he 
swore  to  renounce  the  dress  and  the 
ball,  and  to  go  back  on  the  morrow  to 
reclaim  the  watch.  "  I  passed  the 
night,"  he  told  me,  "  with  the  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ten  francs  I  had  got  from 
the  pawnbrokers,  my  heart  throbbing, 
ray  eyes  full  of  tears  ;  asking  myself, 
as  the  hours  went  on,  if  I  should  have 
courage  to  let  them  go  without  running 
to  the  fite,^^  It  gives  an  idea  of  his 
literary  ardor,  and  of  the  dire  extrem- 
ities to  which  it  had  reduced  him,  that 
the  once  petted  son  of  an  opulent 
family  should  be  "  intoxicated  "  by  the 
possession  of  a  ten-tvanc  piece.  So, 
when  the  ilan  of  the  first  ytmiliful 
enthusiasm  had  gone  by,  he  had  those' 
alternate  moods  of  elation  and  depres- 
sion of  which  his  wife  was  to  have  sad 
experience.  And  so  the  toiling  student 
and  the  passionate  frequenter  of  the 
Closerie  de  Lilas  was  to  be  distracted 
in  after  years  between  battling  for  his 
fame  and  the  Circean  seductions  of  the 
gaieties  of  Compifegne. 

The  married  life  of  the  young  couple 
began  under  gloomy  auspices.  It  was 
arranged  that  they  were  to  keep  house 
with  the  elder  Feuillet.  We  have 
already  got  a  glimpse  of  that  queer 
old  gentleman's  character  in  his  dis- 
creet methods  of  dealing  with  his  prod- 
igal son.  The  extravagances  of  the 
father,  on  the  principles  of  heredit}', 
go  far  to  explain  the  son's  eccentrici- 
ties. The  presentation  of  the  bride 
was  characteristic,  and  no  ways  en- 
couraging. M.  Feuillet  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  his  bed,  where  he 
studied  and  expatiated  on  the  Stoic 
philosophy  —  for  he  was  not  only  a 
pagan  but  a  pessimist.  When  Octave 
made  the  presentation  in  form,  he  re- 
mained impassable  under  his  cap  of 
fur,  looking  like  one  of  Rembrandt's 
Israelitish  money-lenders.  Then  he 
addressed  the  bright  young  girl  :  "You 


won't  amuse  yourself  much  here ;  but 
I  hope  you  know  already  that  life  is  no 
perpetual  flte.  Unluckily,  your  father 
and  mother  have  spoiled  you."  He 
went  on  to  recommend  her  to  prose- 
cute her  studies,  scolding  her  violently 
for  a  mistake  in  spelling  made  in  the 
letter  she  had  written  him  on  the  day 
of  her  betrothal.  The  hdtel  was  in 
keeping  with  the  mood  of  its  master. 
It  was  vast  and  sombre  :  — 

When  you  entered,  you  felt  you  were 
setting  foot  in  a  chiu*ch,  and  the  vestibule 
to  the  grand  staircase  echoed  like  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  cloister.  The  tall  and 
narrow  windows  were  darkened  by  trailing 
ivy  and  vine-leaves  ;  the  family  portraits 
on  the  walls  could  be  but  dimly  distin- 
guished ;  the  faded,  tattered,  and  dusty 
furniture  dated  from  the  meretricious  days 
of  the  First  Empire  ;  the  lustres  were  cov- 
ered with  cobwebs,  and  the  mirrors  had 
ceased  to  reflect. 

It  seems  all  in  harmony  with  these 
gfwMuy  surroundings  that  the  marriage 
was  broui^ht  xftt  M  inidni<;ht.  If  M.  Oc- 
tave  had  had  the  buoyant  limum*  of  a 
Rabelais,  he  might  have  brightened  the 
establishment  and  cheered  his  bride. 
As  it  was,  and  as  we  said,  he  was  an- 
other Carlyle  —  morbidly  susceptible  to 
all  depressing  influences,  and  painfully 
sensitive  to  the  most  trivial  disturb- 
ance. It  was  she  who  had  to  do  the 
cheering  ;  and  as  she  passed  from  sad 
revelation  to  revelation,  her  elastic 
spirit  was  sorely  overtaxed.  Her  hus- 
band's nerves  were  all  on  the  surface, 
and  his  actions  were  governed  by  the 
fancies  which  he  imagined  he  was 
powerless  to  control.  He  could  never 
bring  himself  to  travel  by  rail  ;  conse- 
quently they  posted  everywhere,  at  an 
enormous  expenditure  and  an  extrava- 
gant waste  of  time.  When  she  was 
ordered  afterwards  to  the  Riviera  for 
her  health,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
accompany  her.  That  it  was  absolutely 
fancy  was  shown  later,  when,  with  a 
tremendous  effort,  he  summoned  cour- 
age to  break  the  spell,  and  took  railway 
to  Paris  in  company  of  his  physician. 
He  could  not  endure  to  hear  strange 
voices  in  the  house  ;  he  could  neither 
think   nor  write   when  strangers  paid 
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vUitB.  ^^  In  vain  did  I  put  nuittraft&ee 
behiiMl  tbo  doors,  'speak  'low  ae  if  I 
weoe  at  canieisieB,  — ibe  ierribk 
iniralid  t^ivined  ev^ytbing,  hoaard 
ewep^lnpg,  aud  Bant  his  servant  iuko 
our  -giiihechig^  io  iell  the  vkitors  ilo 
isCke  tI)«M:  departure."  SotUiat  M  last 
she  warned  all  their  fnends  nMray,  And 
ifesigfied  herseJI  to  paas  tor  da^rs  m 
satitode.  When  she  was  eoiafioed^  he 
spent  whole  hours  at  Jiei:  badaide,  Iits 
bead  buried  in  bis  hands,  and  crjing 
like  a  Child.  "TThen  tliej'  made  ftyiu^ 
trips  to  Paris  they  were  continually 
chauj^ng  their  abode,  and  more  than 
oaee  left  comlortahle  apartments  he- 
eaiiae  Ue  eotiXd  not  toleraite  the  noise  ^f 
Uie  onmihiises.  But  wUeu  he  awigkt 
fQr|>eaoe  iiud  r^sst  in  the  coHtiiiy,  it  wms 
chan^g^tng  the  fiying-^an  for  the  fire. 
He  would,  if  lie  oould,  have  proscribod 
an  the  peultry  and  itushed  the  songs 
of  the  song-birds  and  the  twittering  of 
the  swaUow^.  He  wagexl  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  owls  who 
li^oted  in  tlie  old  garden  of  bis  ch^ 
teau  ;  but  wlkcn,  by  steady  pdstoUpi^c- 
tiee,  he  had  suppressed  or  scared  them., 
be  was  still  disturbed  by  moans  aud 
ciies  from  the  more  distaut  gard^ios  of 
the  Prefecture.  So  madatufe  went  on  a 
misAiou  to  the  pr^^fet  to  es^plaiu  the 
cireumstanoea  and  entreat  bis  coopera- 
tion. The  courteous  official  was  de- 
lighted to  oblige  so  illustrious  a  man  of 
letters  as  M.  F^uillet,  and  bis  unfor- 
tunate owls  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 
Slie  had  dreamed  of  Paris  as  the 
eaa*tlily  Paradise,  aud  her  first  visit  to 
it  wiis  in  a  belated  honeymoon. 
Tliaaks  to  her  husband's  nerves, 
insUad  of  taking  tiie  train  they  trav- 
elled in  a  ivonderous  family  herluuy 
furbished  up  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
dragged  by  a  team  of  ten  horses 
through  the  ruts  on  the  stiff  Norman 
coteata-  The  reminiscences  of  the 
journey  read  as  if  they  dated  from  the 
days  of  the  Yalois.  One  of  the  inns 
in  which  they  slept  was  a  vrai  coupe- 
gorge ;  in  another  the  beds  were  so 
short  tliat  sleep  waa  out  of  the  ques- 
tiofi ;  in  a  tbii*d  they  stood  so  high  that 
they  bad  to  be  scaled  by  a  movable 
flight  of  steps  ;  in  a  fourth  she  passed 


a  day  in  Xhe  kitchen,  wheoe  th^s  ioual 
ttotahles  were  atupefytng  tiMtniAives 
with  cider.  A^ata,  they  had  .to  shifi 
their  ^uaii^iars  fnom  lodgings  in  ihe 
awall  bonis  because  Ihe  woilh|r  toid- 
lady  .was  taben  in  labor.  ^'  We  iusai^ 
ioed  that  itbe  joiner  "  — he  ooiBhiaeil 
two  tcades  — ''  was  uMuderiDg  bis  vntfe. 
Xot  at  all  ;  it  was  his  wife  whe  aota 
ooufined.  '  Mulbeureux  I '  shouted  tnv 
h«6band  througli  the  door,  <  yott««m0ht 
to  have  <wai!OBd  4is.'  ^  Mansie«r,  it  ttu» 
ocMaopletely  taken  us  by  surpuise/*  iie 
replied.''  At  Panis.  bisr  hoaband  httr- 
lied  her  off  to  the  theatre  to  see 
SachdL 

Bhe  gave  me  the  fever.  I  dreanMstf  of 
notblng  but  the  great  tfagedienue  In  ber 
pephmk  or  ciowaed  witk  the  goiden  vine- 
leaves.  Wkea  stale  im,  m^  romm.  and  be- 
foDe  my  obeval-glaas«  I  tmed  to  drape 
myself  like  her  ia  my  searves,  aad  to  walk 
with  her  slow  and  solemn  step.  I  met  her 
one  day  at  Jules  Janin's,  to  whom  my 
husband  presented  me.  She  wore  her  In- 
dian shawl  like  the  antique  peplum.  I 
admired  her  more  than  ever.  As  for  me^ 
she  mast  have  thought  me  intolerably  stn- 
pfd,  for  wlien  she  addressed  me  I  bhttfted 
up  to  the  eyes  and  said  nothfaig. 

TVe  hear  nothing  more  then  of  Janin, 
the  formidable  critic  ;  but  she  had  a 
cruel  disillusioning  in  the  case  of  Al- 
fred de  Musset. 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  drlnklag  a. 
bock  at  the  cc{f4  of  the  Regency.  As  we 
passed  before  the  cc^fe  my  husband  touched 
my  arm,  saying,  *^  Look,  that  is  Musset  !** 
I  sought,  among  the  drinkers  sitting  round 
the  small  tables  in  the  open  air,  the  fine 
and  ethereal  poet  I  had  flgm^  to  myself, 
but  saw  nothing  save  the  ugly  drinkers  of 
the  eataminet.  Alas  !  he  was  one  of  them, 
the  Musset  of  my  dreams.  There  he  sat 
over  his  bock,  with  the  flnshed  lace  and 
the  expressionless  eye.  Two  or  threo 
years  afterwards  I  sat  at  dlxmer  by  the  side 
of  this  melancholy  wreck.  .  .  .  Musset  had 
the  same  dead  eye.  Deatl  was  his  thought, 
too.  Not  a  word  did  he  utter  during  the 
meal,  and  after  dinner  he  went  to  sleep. 

Her  husband,  with  his  fond  racollec- 
tions  of  Bohemian  gaieties  en  gwr^any 
insisted  on  taking  her  to  an  Op^ra  ball 
after  a  dinner  at  Chamiieaux*.  The 
dinner  at  the  restaurant  she  tliorougiily 
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-enj^jped,  oo  to  the  9tniwi)erries,  Wg-  m 
lier  tt«t,  i«4iieb  wepe  served'  at  tilie'  dm- 
-sert;  and  ebe  made  tlie  porchase  <rf  a 
tortoise  wKiefa  had  escaped  the  sanee^ 
pans  to  %o  stmyin^  about  the  walk9. 
But  eve»  after  y^ine  and  liquear  the 
masked  batll  causes  her  seriotra  misgiv- 
ings, and  the  conscience  of  Che  fittfe 
Norman  devotee  pricked  her  wfien  ahe 
l)ut  on  the  velvet  mask.  Tire  provin- 
cial folks  and  the  priests  had  always 
lold  her  that  wearing  a  mask  was-  a 
deadly  arin.  With  sore  searchings  of 
heart  she  perpetrated  the  ci-ime,  hut 

It  was  a  very  different  thing  when  I  found 
mys^f  at  the  Op^ra  in  the  middle  of  the 
multitnde,  pnstied  about,  hustled,  aceosied, 
scandalized  l>y  the  jests  I  heard  and  the 
liberties  taken  around  me.  I  hid  mjrself  at 
the  back  of  the  box,  and  shut  my  eyes, 
that  I  might  not  see  those  sinfUl  ladies,  the 
pierroU,  the  savages,  the  Tuiks,  throwing 
their  legs  above  the  heads  of  their  partners, 
and  those  partners,  etc.,  who  in  their  turn 
raised  the  feet  up  to  the  nose  of  their  part- 
ners. The  spectacle  made  me  think  of 
hell,  and  I  fancied  I  had  fallen  into  it. 

At  last  siie  broke  down  in  tears  behind 
her  mask.  ^'  My  husband,  seeing  that, 
took  me  home,  but  did  not  seem  over- 
pleased.  ^Wliat  an  absurd  little  pro- 
vincial you  are  ! '  he  said,  in  puttmg 
mc  into  0\e  fiacre,  I  was  much  morti- 
fied, but  felt  that  my  mortification  was 
well  deserved,  and  I  begged  his  par- 
don." She  took  very  kindly  in  coui*se 
of  time  to  the  life  of  the  fashionable 
world  ;  but  then,  by  way  of  relief,  she 
was  delighted  to  go  back  to  St.  Ld  — 
to  the  uiending  of  dishclouts  and  the 
darning  of  window-curtains.  As  for 
her  husband,  he  detested  the  place  ;  he 
felt  himself  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the 
gloomy  paternal  mansion  ;  and  he  was 
doomed  to  carry  on  his  work  under 
difficulties  that  oppressed  hun  as  insu- 
perable. Like  Balzac,  he  would  have 
loved  to  inspire  himself  for  his  roman- 
tic visions  with  costly  Oriental  tapes- 
tries and  rare  articles  de  veriu.  His 
aUnnet  was  above  the  coach-house,  in 
which  reposed  the  famous  hei'line.  He 
chose  it  as  being  far  removed  from  his 
father's  apartments,  who  was  shrieking 


(dtay  and  nlgirt  in  the  agonies  of  gont. 
**  Howcotrld  yimihave  mc  work  here  ?  " 
he  would  exclaim  in  hopeless  prostra- 
tion. **  How  can  I  dream  of  the  gmccs 
of  the  gay  world  in  this  deu  of  a  ruined 
Bohetinian  ?  I  feel  that,  to  do  jitstice 
to  my  inspii-atiouA,  to  paiM  my  liero- 
inee  as  tliey  should  be  piainied,  I  ought 
to  be  living  under  hangings  of  satku" 
She  would  gently  remind  him  that  in 
the  days  when  he  made  love  to  her 
he  dreamed  wistfully  of  the  very  Mfe 
of  seclusion  they  were  leading.  But 
he  was  cursed  with  the  self-tormenting 
temperament  which  is  too  often  the 
accompaniment  of  a  brrlTiant  imagina- 
tion. "'Tis  strange,"  he  answei'ed, 
"Init  as  for  me,  the  dream  resdized 
becomes  often  ttie  misery." 

However,  thougli'  at  the  cost  of  se- 
vere straining  of  the  nerves,  some  of 
his  best  work  was  done  in  the  loft  over 
the  coach-house.  He  read  the  manu- 
scripts aloud  to  his  wife  and  her  mother 
before  sending  them  on  to  M.  Bulos, 
to  be  passed  through  the  B^ue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  It  was  the  ladle^^  who 
saved  the  life  of  the  "  Village,"  with 
which  he  was  so  disgusted  as  to  think 
of  burning  it.  As  it  proved,  the  public 
appreciated  it  very  differently,  and  few 
of  his  romances  were  more  admired. 
We  are  not  told  if  tiie  ladies  ever  ven- 
tured to  offer  suggestions.  But  it  is  a 
characteristic  cachet  of  his  work,  and  a 
chief  cause  of  his  popularity'  with  re- 
fined readers,  that  be  touched  subjects 
which  more  than  verged  on  the  acahreux 
with  a  rare  originality  of  lightness  and 
delicacy.  When  they  got  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  cross-grained  old  phi- 
losopher, they  went  on  tours  in  the 
neighboring  departments,  the  range 
being  necessarily  limited  by  Feuillet's 
aversion  to  the  rail.  Some  of  the  Bre- 
ton sketches  by  madame  are  especially 
charming,  and  the  little  adventures  de 
voyage  are  recorded  with  playful  humor. 
In  memory  at  least,  the  menu  of  the 
Breton  auberge  was  only  matter  for 
laughter,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  Oc- 
tave made  a  grievance  of  it,  though  it 
would  have  upset  Carlyle's  digestion 
for  a  twelvemonth. 
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One  ought  to  hftve  been  terribly  hungry 
to  AttAck  the  omelette  of  hBrd-bolled  ^gs 
and  the  fiicasBee  of  rooka.  We  could  not 
even  moke  It  iip  with  the  bread.  The 
bread  waa  of  black  buckwheat,  hard,  and 
smelling  o(  lealher,  for  It  was  kept,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard  with  the 
boots.  At  Plestin  1  saw  It  takes  out  of 
the  bed  of  the  Innkeeper,  who  had  kept  It 
warm  under  his  blankets. 

Near  the  old  episcopal  and  collegiate 
town  of  St.  Pol-de-Leou,  the  St.  Ad- 
drews  of  the  bleak  Breton  seaboard, 
they  drove  riglit  inio  the  middle  of  a 
file.  Casks  of  cider  were  broached  be- 
fore tlie  cottages,  besiile  tables  loaded 
with  rustic  delicacies.  Dancing  was 
going  forward  vifrorously,  and  the  trav- 
ellers stopped  to  look  on.  Soon  a 
singularly  handsome  young  peasant, 
weatdng  a  coHumt  d'opira  —  the  old 
Armoric  dress  —  stepped  out  of  the 
circle  and  approached  with  a  respectful 
salute.  "Undame,  the  comrades  and 
myself,  desiring  to  do  the  Btraugers 
honor,  entreat  you  to  lead  the  dance." 
Madame  blushed,  and  would  have  ex- 
cused herself  on  the  score  of  ignorance, 
but  the  Breton  courteously  insisted, 
undertaking  to  be  her  teacher  ;  and  so 
"  we  walked  tc^elher  to  the  tJill  May- 
pole, around  which  wo  revolved  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  swaying  ourselves  gen- 
tly as  if  wo  had  been  cradled  by  the 

Soon  afterwards  they  were  to  shift 
their  quarters  from  St.  LA  to  tlie  cap- 
ital. A  great  manager  and  a  famous 
actor  liad  made  a  descent  upon  the 
quiet  Norman  chAteau.  The  visit  was 
like  the  splash  of  stones  in  a  stagnant 
pool,  and  animated  the  successful  nov- 
elist with  new  ideas  and  ambitions. 
Tl)e  novelist's  personal  services  were 
in  request  to  superintend  the  dmnintiz- 
iDg  of  his  stories,  and  he  had  the  assur- 
ance of  liberal  pecuniary  recompense. 
He  went  off  at  once  with  his  new 
friend,  walking  up  the  hills  and  singing 
in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  and  his  wifo 
followed.  The  excitement  of  the 
change  was  exhitaraling,  hut  it  soon 
)>a1led.  Ho  had  to  pnas  whole  days  in 
the  theatres,  till  the  feverish  nerves 
were    intolerably    fretted.      Mademoi- 


selle Fargueil,  who  figured  in  the  lead- 
ing parts,  was  even  more  nervously 
sensitive  than  himself  ;  she  was  always 
losing  temper  and  throwing  up  lier 
r6les,  resuming  them  in  tears,  and 
spitting  blood  by  way  of  interlude. 
Many  a  lime  did  ho  wish  himself  back 
in  the  shed  with  the  old  btrline  ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  was  the  unflagging 
courage  of  his  wife  which  enabled  him 
to  endure  and  persevere.  There  were 
six  weeks  of  painful  preliminaries  be- 
fore his"Dalila"  was  produced.  Then 
the  triumph  was  complete. 

All  the  most  brilliant  society  of  Paris  was 
sparlding  la  the  blaie  of  the  lustres,  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  calling  for  the  author. 
The  hall  was  shaken  with  the  shouts,  with 
the  bravos.  I  felt  myself  proud,  my  heart 
beat  to  bursting  of  my  breast.  I  asked  tf 
such  moments  ought  not  to  repay  me  for 
the  many  evil  hours.  ...  As  to  LapecaIrA 
[the  manager],  he  fell  on  my  huaband's 
neck  weeping  ;  and  I  Imagine  that  Fargueil 
did  the  same,  when  he  went  to  compliment 
her  in  her  box  ;  tor  when  I  embraced  hliu 
in  my  turn,  1  observed  upon  his  coat  the 
marks  of  a  pair  of  powdered  arms,  which 
must  have  been  those  of  the  Princess  Pal- 
con  ierl. 

That  last  is  a  ilclighlfully  feminhie 
touch.  By  a  strange  and  sinister  coin- 
cidence, all  Feuillet's  most  remarkable 
triumphs  were  succeeded  by  some 
stroke  of  misfortune,  and  consequently 
by  a  Gt  of  horrible  depression.  He 
came  home  from  the  triumph  of  "  Dn- 
lila"  to  find  a  telegram  announcing  his 
father's  sudden  death.  He  lamented 
the  philosopher,  and  possibly  his  con- 
science pricked  biui,  for  the  old  gentle- 
man had  made  himself  an  insupportable 
nuisance.  "He  was  indignant  wilh 
himself  for  having  left  the  old  man, 
with  not  having  lield  his  hand  in  bis 
dying  moments.  He  reproached  him- 
self with  Ilia  glory,  and  cursed  those 
who  had  torn  him  away  to  conquer  it 
from  his  life  of  sacrillceB  and  duties. 
His  cries  and  his  sobs  rent  my  heart ;  I 
was  nt  his  knees  without  being  able  lo 
calm  him."  But  these  keen  impres- 
sions were  tiaturally  fugitive.  Fenitlet 
had  already  drunk  to  delirium  of  Iho 
intoxicating  cup,  and  after  a  fortnight 
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deceDlly  devoted  to  mourning,  he  hur- 
ried his  wife  back  to  tlie  scene  of  his 
glory.  Thenceforth,  to  all  intents,  lie 
was  the  Parisian,  though  she  often 
kept  house  in  the  country,  in  care  of 
the  children  and  the  chickens.  At 
Paris  their  first  connection  with  the 
court  was  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  two  governesses  of  the  little 
prince.  There  is  a  capital  story  of 
their  going  to  a  firat  reception  with  the 
rather  formal  Madame  Bizot. 

As  we  put  off  our  cloaks  in  the  ante- 
chamber, we  rubbed  up  against  an  old 
shaggy  water-spaniel,  all  muddy,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  go  with  us  into  the 
salons.  We  fancied  he  was  Madame 
BizoVs  dog,  and  honored  him  accordingly. 
We  are  announced  ;  the  dog  walks  in  first, 
his  tail  in  the  air,  proudly  shaking  his  tufts 
of  hair.  I  present  my  husband  ;  Madame 
Bizot  makes  us  take  our  seats  before  a 
great  fire  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  per- 
sons. Madame  de  Brancion  is  there,  with 
her  austere  face.  The  sharp  profile  of 
Madame  Brunet  is  shadowed  on  the  wall. 
I  see  that  she  makes  signs,  pointing  to  the 
dog,  who  has  made  himself  comfortable  on 
the  rug,  snarling  at  those  who  try  to  warm 
their  feet.  They  all  endure  the  animal 
with  respect ;  they  look  at  him  and  they 
look  at  us,  and  I  can^t  understand  it.  .  .  . 
All  at  once  Madame  Brunet,  unable  to 
keep  quiet  any  longer,  asks,  *' Whose  is 
the  dog  ? "  **  Madame  Bizot's,  of  course/' 
says  my  husband.  "Not  at  all,  mon- 
sieur,'* answers  Madame  Bizot;  *^ surely 
he  is  yours."  "Oh,  madame,  you  will 
allow  me  to  doubt  that."  ''What!  the 
dog  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  I  tolerated 
him  here  ?  But  then,  how  comes  he  here  ? 
Who  brought  hhn  in  ?  " 

Whereupon  the  hostess  snatched  up  a 
pair  of  tongs,  and  the  unlucky  spaniel, 
after  playing  at  cache-cache  under  the 
furniture,  finally  makes  a  bolt  of  it 
through  the  open  door. 

Madame  Bizot  had  her  apartments 
in  the  Tuileries,  and  Madame  Feuillet 
had  gone  to  make  a  morning  call. 

Madame  received  me  in  a  salon  hung 
with  tapestry.  Through  a  half-open  door 
I  heard  a  child's  voice  ;  it  was  that  of  the 
prince  imperial,  who  was  playing  in  the 
next  room.  Soon  we  heard  the  noise  of  a 
taw  and  a  hammer,  and  as  I  listened,  Ma- 


dame Bizot  led  me  quietly  to  the  door  of 
that  room.  ^'Look,"  she  said,  speaking 
low  and  opening  the  door  a  little  wider. 
Then  I  saw  the  emperor  seated  on  the 
carpet,  and  making  toys  for  his  son. 

That  reminds  us  of  a  very  similar 
scene,  mentioned  in  the  lately  pub> 
lished  memoirs  of  Dc  Mdneval,  when 
the  greater  emperor  was  seen  in  his 
cabinet  among  his  war-maps  amusing 
Uie  king  of  Rome,  who  was  busy  witli 
a  box  of  bricks. 

M.  and  Madame  Feuillet  were  U> 
have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
emperor  and  empress  in  moments  of 
unceremonious  unreserve.  Her  intro- 
duction to  Compi^gne  was  on  an 
invitation  to  assist  at  the  first  rep> 
resentatiou  of  the  '^  Jeune  Homme 
Pauvre."  There  was  a  stag-hunt  on 
a  rainy  day  :  — 

I  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  walk  and 
warm  my  feet.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the 
quiet  which  surrounded  me  I  heard  noisy 
shouts  of  laughter.  They  came  from  a 
clearing  enclosed  by  fir  saplings  which  half 
concealed  a  cabin  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
oak.  Before  the  door,  women  were  stamp- 
ing in  their  little  boots,  and  slapping  each 
other's  hands  to  bring  back  the  circula- 
tion ;  they  it  was  who  were  laughing  so 
heartily.  In  the  middle  of  the  group  a 
short  man,  wearing  the  three-cornered  hat 
and  coat,  Louis  Quinze,  was  feeding  a 
bluish  flame  in  a  vase  standing  on  a  tripod  ; 
the  man  was  the  emperor.  It  seemed  to 
me  he  was  more  animated  than  usual ;  this 
halt  in  the  woods,  this  punch  he  was  brew- 
ing for  the  women,  this  return  to  a  free 
life,  seemed  to  have  rejuvenated  him  ;  he 
was  charming  in  his  rustic  sovereignty. 
After  admiring  him  from  above  the  en- 
closures, I  slipped  away  without  being 
seen. 

• 

It  is  well  known  that  no  member  of 
the  imperial  family  made  her  salons 
more  agreeable  than  the  clever,  gifted, 
and  eccentric  Princesse  Mathilde.  It 
may  be  almost  said  of  her  that  she 
alone  could  afford  to  hold  the  conve- 
nances and  principles  alike  in  con- 
tempt :  — 

She  received  us  with  affectionate  kind- 
ness ;  her  salon  was  a  salon  of  the  artist 
princess  and  of  tr^s  grande  dame,  which 
greatly  pleased  me.    There  one  saw  all  the 
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intellect  of  Paris  ;  the  men  of  letters,  the 
artists  who  had  made  themselves  famous  ; 
the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  every  na- 
tion. .  .  .  Each  of  her  dinners  was  a  tri- 
umph for  her.  I  see  her  stiilf  entering 
with  her  stately  bearing,  with  her  statu- 
esque arms,  her  flowing  train,  the  triple 
strings  of  pearls  displayed  on  her  superb 
bosom.  I  see  her  sitting  as  if  enthroned 
before  the  golden  eagle  which  stretched  his 
wings  over  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
imperial  table. 

There  madame  often  met  the  wife  of 
Basaine.  '^Who  could  have  told  me 
then  that  diis  same  little  Mar^hale, 
gay  as  any  bird,  nibbling  at  the  tar- 
tines^  by  my  side,  would  one  day  have 
80  melancholy  a  destiny  ?  "  But  in- 
deed, tiie  same  reflection  might  have 
been  made  of  many  of  the  fayored. 
Imperial  guests  who  are  passed  in 
lively  review  through  the  sunshine 
which  preceded  the  eclipse.  Emile 
Augier,  although  they  were  nvals  in 
the  affections  of  the  play-goers,  became 
Feuillet's  fast  friend,  and  several  of 
his  letters  are  publiehed.  And  thei*e 
is  an  epigrammatic  compliment  of  his 
which  was  written  in  Madame  Feuil- 
let's  album  :  '^  Commc  on  vous  aimerait 
trop,  si  on  n'aimait  pas  assez  votre 
mari." 

If  FeuiUet  involuntarily  worried  his 
wife,  he  wat^  both  fond  and  proud  of 
her  ;  and  to  do  him  simple  justice,  as  i 
w«  have  said,  he  apparently  gave  lier 
corto  hUmehe  with  tlie  modistta.  She 
was  invited  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
palace,  and  had  given  all  her  mind  to 
devise  a  bewitching  toilet.  She  finally 
trusted  much  to  the  taste  of  the  fash- 
ionable dressmaker,  and  had  a  terrible 
<1isillusloning  when  the  dress  came 
home.  In  material  and  make  it  misrht 
have  been  meant  for  lier  grandmother. 
She  was  in  despair,  for  something  must 
be  done,  and-  she  had  barely  twenty 
hours  at  her  disposal.  Next  morning 
she  was  up  at  daybreak,  and  was  driven  \ 
to  the  Hue  de  la  Paix,  to  the  abode  of 
an  artist  already  illustrious.  It  was  no 
other  than  the  immortal  Worth,  who, 
though  ho  could  scarcely  have  realized 
his  future  autocracy,  had  already  beguu 
to  give  himself  ainr. 


<<  What  do  you  want  ?  ^'  demiiMM 
the  conciergt, 

"  Monmur  Worth." 

'^  Still  in  bed.  Come  back  ai  mid- 
day." 

She  forced  the  oovi^ne  ;  she  climbed 
the  stairs  ;  she  sent  in  her  card  by  a 
sleepy  servant ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  a  gentleman  came  down,  wearing 
an  elegant  di^essing^own,  but  with 
his  ambrosial  lochs  unbrushed.  ^^  M. 
Worth  courteously  b^^  me  to  go  iDlo 
madame's  room  ;  she  is  still  in  bed, 
but  desires  to  give  me  some  advice.'^ 
Madame  was  all  smiles  and  goodness. 

*'We  shall  be  glad  to  do  something  for 
you.  Tour  name,  your  graceful  style,  en> 
courage  us.  This  evening  you  shall  fauave 
your  dress." 

"  Ah,  merci,  madame  ! "  and  in  my  grat- 
itude I  seize  the  charming  hand  that  was 
hanging  over  the  satin  oountei|Mme.  All 
the  time  M.  Worth,  leaning  on  one  of  the 
bed-posts,  was  dreaming  of  the  marvellous 
work  he  was  about  to  undeiiake. 

The  inspiration  of  his  genius  did  not 
fail  him. 

But  as  it  was  necessary  to  try  on  the 
dress  repeatedly,  and  as  I  lived  a  long  way 
off,  I  was  obliged  to  install  myself  at  the 
Worths'  for  the  day. 

The  night  fell ;  the  solemn  moment  was 
to  sound.  They  lighted  the  lustres  in  the 
chamber  of  Madame  Worth,  and  superb 
dressers  proceeded  to  attire  me.  They 
would  have  put  powder  upon  my  shoulders 
and  rouge  iq>on  my  cheeks  ;  but  that  sad- 
dened DQ^,  and  I  liked  mjrs^  better  with- 
out these  embellishments. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  they  sum- 
moned the  supreme  judge.  Worth  ap- 
peared, and  after  having  flattened  down 
with  his  hand  a  bow  that  was  wanting  in 
grace,  he  expressed  bis  satisfaction. 

So  did  her  husband,  and  so  did  some  of 
the  guests  at  the  dinner,  who  paid  her 
many  pretty  compliments  on  the  i"av- 
ishing  costume,  where  the  floating 
clouds  of  vaporous  tulle  were  bound  by 
the  ijirdle  of  the  Goddess  of  Beautv. 
Thenceforward  Madame  Feuillet  and 
the  Worths  were  iu  close  relations  of 
business  and  friendship,  though  slie 
docs  not  indulge  our  curiosity  witli  the 
bills.  When  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
dresses  and  festivities,  we  may  reoeU 
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au  amusiog  incident  at  a  great  ball  at 
Cherbourg  given  to  the  English  fleet. 
Madame  had  dressed  for  it  magnifl- 
cently,  h  la  Ophelia. 

I  went  to  the  ball,  enchanted  to  find  my- 
self so  beautiful.  The  Fr^fet  Baron  Pron 
came  to  tell  me  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
perched  on  a  platform  with  the  English 
officers,  had  asked  that  I  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  With  some  emotion  I  took 
the  pr€fet*s  arm  and  went  to  the  platform 
where  the  duke  disappeared  among  the 
Hags  and  the  wreaths.  Horror  !  mounting 
the  steps  of  this  sort  of  throne,  I  see 
emerging  under  the  tulle  floimces  of  my 
petticoat,  and  under  the  trimmings  of  sil- 
very foliage^  the  tips  of  my  feet,  still  wear- 
ing their  slippers.  I  had  forgotten  to  put 
on  my  shoes.  And  those  slippers  were 
frightful ;  red  morocco  with  enormous 
bows.  The  whole  of  the  British  fleet  had 
their  eyes  on  them ;  it  was  all  over  with 
my  glory.  Quickly  I  drop  the  arm  of  th«5 
pr^fet,  hurrying  down  the  steps  a»wtt  run- 
ning to  lose  myself  in  the  on-owd.  And 
that  was  how  I  was  presAjuted  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset. 

That  digression*  in  <^ue  chronological 
order  leads  r>Q  to  another.  The  ad- 
miral commf»*nding  at  Cherbourg,  like 
most  other^  men,  was  eager  to  pay  court 
in  an  hc/^^t  way  to  the  fascinating 
Madam^  Feuillet.  He  took  her  on 
board  U"^  Alabama  and  presented  her 
to  Captain  Sems  (sic).  The  captain, 
']io/\ooked  very  like  the  first  Napo- 
,  received  them  in  the  middle  of 
lii^  collection  of  chronometers,  and 
ihpy  bftd  A  pleasant  visit.  So  it  was 
fiOi  deep  interest  that,  at  a  dance  the 
ext  day,  she  listened  to  a  coufidential 
oromuuication  from  her  admirer  the 
admiral.  He  had  intelligence  from  the 
Admiralty  of  the  great  fight  that  was  to 
come  off  between  the  southern  cruiser 
and  the  Kearsage.  He  offered  to  take 
her  in  his  private  boat  to  see  the  fight 
from  a  safe  position.  Needless  to  say, 
she  jumped  at  the  invitation,  though 
her  humanity  had  afterwards  some  rea- 
son for  regret.  They  saw  the  Alabama 
getting  up  her  steam,  and  were  saluted 
.  by  the  officers  who  had  welcomed  them 
\  the  day  before.  They  saw  the  whole 
A  course  of  the  action,  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  terrible  cannonade,  neither  ves- 
sel seemed  for  a  time  to  have  suffered 
much  damage.  ''Of  a  sudden  the 
Alabama  shuddered,  .  .  .  the  pitiless 
enemy  continued  to  fire,  but  the  Ala- 
bama replied  no  longer.  Soon  her 
masts  and  her  funnels  flew  up  in  fi*ag- 
ments  in  the  air."  Then  she  went 
down,  stern  foremost.  The  admiral's 
party  were  half-way  back  in  their  boat, 
*'  when  we  saw  a  sort  of  mft  sur- 
mounted by  a  human  head.  We  soon 
saw  that  the  raft  was  a  hen-coop  to 
which  a  man,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a 
man,  was  tied ;  the  legs  were  gone 
from  the  living  corpse.  It  was  horri- 
ble to  see.  They  picked  up  the  poor 
wretch  and  stretched  him  in  one  of  the 
boats,  but  hA3^w«%_no  sooner  laid  down 
than,  ^dering  a  piteotxb  arv,  he  exr- 
pirfkJil."- 

To  glance  back,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Feuillet's  canvass  for 
election  to  the  Academy,  when  he 
made  the  acquaintance  for  the  first 
time  of  sonie  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  statesmen  and  litUrateurs.  it 
is  all  narrated  in  letters  to  his  wife, 
who  was  then  living  at  St.  L6.  The 
correspondence  begins  with  a  charac- 
teristic remark  which  is  more  than 
half  apologetic.  Where  is  the  consist- 
ency of  the  man  who  had  once  sought 
for  happiness  in  seclusion  ?  ''I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
really  perfect  luippiness  for  the  man 
who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  attain 
the  degree  of  consideration  for  which 
he  was  intended."  So  on  that  princi- 
ple Feuillet  went  to  work,  hunting  up 
and  courting  the  electors.  Thiers 
promised  warm  support  at  once.  Call- 
ing on  that  grand  seigneur  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who,  however,  was  extremely 
civil,  the  weak  nerves  of  the  dibutant 
were  nearly  too  much  for  hiiu.  He 
was  almost  as  much  overcome  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  Guizot.  ''I  should 
never  have  recognized  him.  He  is 
very  short,  but  fresh  and  upright.  11 
a  encore  Vosil  superbe,  mais  sans  du^ 
reU:' 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  look  u^) 
Lamartine. 
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K  In  the  utM- 
t  the  l<le»  of  finding 
all  m;  coiupelitora  waeiiibk>4  with  the 
gntX  muL,  and  It  9«eiiu  to  me  I  am  ready 
to  die  of  Bhame.  Monsieur  Feulllet 
"Hoiutmir  qui?"  eictalma  In  stronj?  and 
illlMUnit  tone«  the  Immorta)  old  man. 
...  I  iwcBr  to  yon,  my  darling,  that  to 
laee  tueh  litnaltons  and  to  come  out  wllh- 
«iit  white  hair,  one  abonld  havu  a  Bae  doae 


LMoartlne  led  him  apart  to  a  Hofn,  put 
him  at  hie  ease,  »nd  paid  him  i\  happDy 
Inrned  GoniplimeHt.     -'Ho  hita  a  mag- 
niBcent  furehenil,  nosu,  eyea,  mid  eye- 
brows,   al!    pr«i!naHl    with    gctiins." 
FeuDIet  did  a  double  stroke  of  bntl- 
noM  with  M.  ISnuy  of  the  lUhnls.     He 
proraiaed    to  endeavor  lo  temper  the 
•arcastlc    erlt ic J ^ '^a^^^qilMea    JaDJu, 
who.  «asmiig  to  Fcuillet,  hiJfl'^war 
■"Tmowed  n  pervei-se   mahanceU  wli] 
was  a  queatioii  oF  nuy  of  his 
plays.    Feuillet  was  duly  admitted  to  a 
fxutetHl  with  all   the   honora,  nitd  the 
distiuctioii   gave  liis    energies    a    new 
atlmnltu.     Hu  had  faltun,  we  nra  lold, 
Into  a  profound  dlscoumgement  a«  to 
hia  futUK  labors,  saying  that  hie  hrain 
ma  emptied  and  his  inspiration  gone. 
The  critics  had  come   nenr  lo  Haying 
him    allre.      The     favorable     nolices, 
tbongb  they  were  in  the  great  major- 
ity, g»Te  him   but  passing  pleasure  ; 
those    that    were    unfit vumble    caused 
him  luting  and  iulolerable  pain.     Yet 
ontY  one  of  hia  stngc  pieces  was  a  fnll- 
are. 

I  shall  never  forget  [say*  his  wife]  the 
nighi  after  thi*  representation.  He  walked 
up  and  down  his  room  tike  a  manioc,  re- 
facing  all  my  mn«olations,  and  swearing  to 
abandon  his  carrer.  t  bilshed  by  aggra- 
ratlng  his  p^ins  In  seeking  to  soothe  them, 
and  I  left  him,  hoping  he  would  find  rest  In 
iolltoda.  Bui  from  my  room  I  heard  hlin 
still  walk  and  >lgb  ;  and  I  suffered  so  much 
myself  in  assiitlog  at  his  martyrdom 
through  the  wall,  that  at  last  I  look  refuge 
on  the  staircase,  where  I  passed  the  rest  of 
tbealgbk 

We  hay*  lingered  with  Mftdjuuo  Oc- 
tave, so  shnil  dismies  very  briefly  her 
husband's  letters  from  the  iraperiit! 
residences,  which  fill  the  concluding 
chapters.    She  was  living  quietly  with 


their  fiimily   in   the  counliy,  and  h* 
kept  hui-  iuiuut(;ly  informed  of  aU  tbmt 
was  goiug  on.     The  lively  leltcts  an 
full  of  gossip  —  ihc  reconl  of  a  cou- 
liaual    round  of  frivolities   and   court 
fooleries.     For  the  romance' writer  unA 
draiimtist  had  turned  courtier,  and  hml 
become  a  favodle  with  bolh  emperor 
aud  empress.     He  was  a  froqucut  titKl 
fAiiiHiat'  guest  at  Compifegnu,  and  ia 
18G7  he  received  the  appoinUuem  of 
libmriaa    at    Foitlaiuebleim.       Excttft< 
luent  and  saliafnction  iu   court  (avw 
had   prelly    nearly    cured  ble  otirvea ; 
be  writes  when  he   bad  taken  up  his- 
abode    at     Toulainebleau,    "  Beaaauru 
yoiirauir,  dear  Iltttu  friend.     No  nerves, 
notwitlistaudlng    the    belfry   which   ]» 
iramedliitely  above  my  bead,     t  am  de- 
voted Co  belfries.     But  this  one   hu 
chimed  iit  the  ears  of  the  Oucheais 
rEtampes,  of    Diann  de   Foitlers,  of 
'  lie  d'Estr^ea."     In  spite  of  tha 
iXoitcnfAHl^^  B"ch  uaociatioos  to  Iho 
hi.tturical  roi^llwe,  he  appuara  to  have 
been  incorrigibly  ilWe.     As  in  the  cnss 
of  Madame  d' Arbla^^Ucu  iu  wnitiug 
on  Queen   Cliariolte,  Alio    public    and 
pusLurity  lost  what  bis  iiu)1^rial  patrons 
gained.      Once    the    empcVor   politely 
expressed   bis    apprehenaiui^    on    ttia 
subject,    inquiring    whether  \FeuilIet 
could  do  any  work.    "" 
sweretl    the     courtier.       ••  MeiUlgpnge : 
itHntpofie,"    was     the     comlosceiVdiii^ 
reply.     Sometimes  the   emperor  s_ 
lo  him  more  surioualy,  coiisuUitig  I 
about  the  currents  of  popular  feciiiV 
and  the  new  pnlitlcat  refonus  lie  wVk 
decided    to  introduce.    Sometimes   l\ 
asked  him  to  nmke  a  selection  of  i 
structive  books,  and  once  in  his  lut'ii\ 
be  gave  tlic    librarian    soma  vuluabli' 
archaeological     information    when     bi 
took  him  lo  the  site  of  one  of  Cesar's 
camps,     llut  gcnei'iilly  it  wns  a  ceuse- 
ksa  whirl    of    giiicty  — sintc    dinners, 
dances,  receptions,   pluys,    chnradcs  — 
in  which  Fouillel  often  designed  tbu 
tableaux  and  costumes — ^aud  ibc  peltf^ 
jeux  innocmta  in    which   the  em|n-cf3 
delighted.     There  was  uotUliig  pluii! 
Iter  move   than  impromptu   picnics 
the  forests, —there,  is  a  plonsnnl  | 
ture  ot  Lhe  dignified  Italian  anibii!, 
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d«r»iQ  %  tigUi4MlUonQd  aud  decoraled  |  Ibe   remote  uorili  of  ScotUnd^  it  lua) 
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ffQck-CWi^  aQnuttbUog  nfWr  h^r  Maj- 
esty over  the  rocks ;  and  FeniHet  QCffi-- 
gratulaies  himself  on  esc^iping  the 
casualties  that  were  common,  in  the 
shigpie  of  aprwn^  aud.  atraw>.  Ye^  {ram 
tittup  lo  titiiQ  w^  g«(|  sinister  glimpaflt9  of 
thci  dark  clouded  %h»M  w^*e  galbeiiug 
cN^  Uie  politk^  hQriiK>ii.  NcMMy^  a 
i^mrtly  g|kkO«^  f^l  on  the  palaoit  oi  Fou-> 
Utoebleau,  wbQu  there  was  scMwIy  ai^ 
affcwAaUoQ  of  his  usu«l  gaiety,  and  %h» 
Qiiil^sa  had  a  violeu^  attack  of  iierv^„ 
on  Uie  diof  when  youug  Ca^^aignao  re^ 
fnacd  WaooefA  <^  fMriie  frovk  tlve  hiiuds 
«(  Ihe  prince  mperial.  Tb^  vQluiAe 
emlB  abrup^y  wiib  a  posVicript :  — 

Thane  jouTi  have  passed  sfaice  those  days 
of  /Mesi  We  havs  gone  Ikfough  tke  war 
aad  tlM  OommiiiM. 

YlsiUns  the  blackened  ruins  of  tbe 
TuUeries  :  — 

Jm  the  Bildsti  Qi  Ike  ehacs,  oar  tearful 
efsa  looked  for  ike  VMvMert  of  Ike  pkioo 
lAo  hud  been  swr  friends,  soiight  the  kriV' 
Umh^  l>hautoiot  and  poetio  el^pMoloi  of  a 
PmH  Uk«l  bad  been  Ike  envy  of  all  the 
oalipniu  NotkUii;  of  It  left  but  the  bbhck 
g^  oyer  wkiek  i^Ummered  a  few  stfsg- 
gllBg  slais.  It  was  a  world  which  had 
yatshed. 

JUmI  w  tbe  cvrtaUi  go^i^a  dowu  ou 
tkia  *'  Comddie  Hnoiaiae,''  wki^is  Urngic 
ilioa<kn€wi  is  matter  of  history. 


THK  QUKSnON  OF  KOREA. 

X  Y£HTmi£   to  Uiiak,  for   reasons 

whicb   will   be   f^uud  below,  aud   at 

iprtater  leugtli  in  my  fbrtbQo<ttii\g  book 

oa  U)o  Par  GasA,  tba,^  British  opinion  is 

tmng  led   on   the    wrong   tack   with 

regard  to  the  <;(ueation  of  Korea.    Aud» 

imMroover,  that   tke    goveroment,   by 

1    taking  no  step  to  stew  this  iU-directed 

^   current,  ia   preparing   an   unpleasant 

t   mod  whoUy  uouecesaary  situation  for 

{   Itself   in  tke  immediate   future.     Its 

attend  was  bappi^  broken  a  few  d(^'s 

3|o  by  Sir  Edwand  Grey's  answer  to 
r  Tbomas  Sutherland,  and  as  X  am 
writing  thirty  miles  from  a  railway,  in 


well  bo  Uiat  furtker  ste^vi  of  wliich  I 
am  igncffant  have  already  been  taken 
in  the  same  direction.  There  aic, 
however,  many  considerations  aud 
facls  which  should  be  present  in  the 
minds  pf  British  readers,  in  view  of 
the  possible  wide  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting iQi,broglio,  and  these  X  shall 
attempt  te  state,^  only  jjustifyiog  my 
position  by  the  remark  that  for  more 
than  three  years  X  studied  the  Pai* 
Eastern  proUem  in  all  tl^e  countiies 
concerned)  tbat  I  have  visited  all  the 
treaty  porta  in  Korea^ ridden  across  the 
peninsula,  and  spent  some  timie  in 
Seonl. 

I. 

KoBJU^  seems  a  very  pooor  place  to 
^h^  for.  Its  people  are  plunged  in 
the  most  miserable  poverty  of  any  in 
the  poverty-stricken  Eaat.  Even  the 
Siamese  peasant,  the  moat  elaborately 
taxed  person  in  creation,  is  rich  in 
comparison  with  kv&  Ko<:ean  brother. 
The  latter  dare  not  anve  a  single  cSiBh 
to  be  investod  in  auy  Tisib)e  form,  for 
the  omnipresent  n^M^ipmy  under 
whidi  name  every  official  ia  ranked, 
would  pounee  ui¥)n  it  under  some 
excuse  or  other.  A  ftve-puund  note 
would  have  amply  sufficed  to  buy 
everything  I  saw,  with  the  possiblo 
exception  of  an  aniuMd  or  two,  in  a 
week's  jourqey  in  the  interior.  From 
tfhe  king  down  to  the  (owest  hanger«on 
of  the  palace,  the  sole  interest  in  life 
of  the  whole  Hj^oKn^-pft^  tribe  is  to  take 
from  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  ever}'tlnng  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  ihe  preeervHliou 
of  life.  Hence  the  total  stagn(^tion  of 
commerce  among  the  nsUvoa,  There 
is  no  city  in  the  Far  East  except  Seoul 
where  the  traveller  cannot  find  some 
object  of  art  or  manufacture  to  bring 
home  as  a  specimen  of  native  work. 
There  I  went  into  the  street  of  Uie 
cabinet-makers  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  most  costly  cabinet  I  could  find 
was  offered  for  two  dollars,  and  it  was 
not  worth  bringing  away.  Again, 
Korean  money  is  marvellous  among 
the    currencies    of    the    world  for  its 
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worllilcssness.  Three  tbousand  sapek^ 
or  cash,  go  to  Ihe  debased  Mexican 
dollar.  They  are  made,  so  far  as  I 
could  find  out,  of  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
dirt,  and  you  can  snap  them  between 
finger  and  thumb  like  a  biscuit.  Need- 
less to  add,  they  bear  a  grandiloquent 
inscription,  declaring  them  to  be  the 
treasure  of  the  world,  and  commanding 
Ihat  no  one  debase  them.  He  would 
be  an  ingenious  person  who  should  at- 
tempt it.  Again,  in  Korea  the  women 
are  the  beasts  of  burden  —  shocking 
in  appearance  beyond  description.  Its 
king  is  the  worst  type  of  ruler  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  East,  and  an  inter- 
view with  him  and  his  son  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  society  of  Gomorrah.  The 
country  has  been  believed  by  every 
traveller  to  possess  considerable  nat- 
ural resources,  but  every  attempt  to 
develop  these  has  come  to  utter  failure. 
Mint,  post-office,  match  factory,  seri- 
culture, mining  —  all  of  these  have 
been  introduced  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  to  collapse  miserably  within 
a  short  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Japanese,  Korea  would  still  be  the 
Hermit  Kingdom,  without  a  trace  of 
trade,  or  the  possibilit}'  of  improve- 
ment. One  thing  only  has  saved  it 
from  being  annexed  by  anybody  who 
chose  —  the  fact  that  it  stands  at  the 
focus  of  the  geography  of  the  Far 
Eastern  question,  too  important  to 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and 
China  for  one  of  these  to  encroach 
upon  it  without  arousing  the  instant 
opposition  of  the  other  three.  The 
Korean  navy  consists  of  half-a-dozen 
"  admirals,"  who  know  no  more  about 
a  ship  than  a  Hindu  knows  about 
skates  —  indeed,  how  should  they, 
since  there  is  no  Korean  ship  for  them 
to  know  ?  And  the  Korean  army  is 
almost  equally  non-existent.  There 
arc  a  thousand  soldiei*s  or  so,  but  no 
account  need  be  taken  of  them.  Two 
regiments  of  them  were  drilled  for  my 
inspection,  and  a  very  amusing  sight  it 
was  —  a  sort  of  cross  between  Swedish 
gymnastics  and  the  soldiers  of  Drury 
Lane  pantomime.  An  eye-witness  has 
just  written  in  the  Times  that  a  num- 
ber of  newly  raised  "  naval  soldiers" 


were  armed  with  muskets  without 
locks !  So  much  for  Korea  itself.  It 
is  little,  but  it  is  all. 

II. 

Five  years  ago  the  Englisbmaa  who 
knows  more  of  that  inscrutable  entity, 
the  Chinese  mind,  than  any  man  liv- 
ing, told  me  that  of  all  her  *^  vassals," 
there  were  only  two  for  which  China 
would  fight  —  Thibet  and  Korea.     Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
could    happen,    short    of    an    advance 
upon  Peking  itself,  which  would  cause 
China  to  declare  war  against  any  Eu- 
ropean power.    The  rOU   of   sleeping 
leviathan  suits  her  perfectly,  but  she 
well  knows  that  the  first  step  she  might 
take  would  destroy   the  illusion   upon 
which  her  security  is  based.     What  she 
likes  is  to  remain  perfectly  quiescent, 
while  the  world  trembles  to  think  what 
she  might  do  if  aroused  —  to  lie  still  in 
her  Confucian  savagely,    while    such 
utterances    as    that    mass    of    rubbish 
called    '-^  China :     the    Sleep    and    the 
Awakening,"  which  the  Marquis  Ts^ng 
signed  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  a  few 
years  ago,  represent  her  as  advancing 
with  a  cautious  but  irresistible  march. 
The  strangest  thing  is  that  the  civil- 
ized world  has  been  deceived  by  these 
tactics,  and  even  such  keen  analysts  of 
national  charactenstics  as  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson  have  painted  a  future 
in     which     China,     having      prepared 
herself   by   long    training,    should    put 
forth   her  gigantic  strength  and  over- 
run the  world.    This  ethnical  fable  of 
^' Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  is  arousing 
enough  to  anybody  who  really  knows 
the  first  truths  about   China,  but  it  is 
safe    to    conjecture    that    nobody    has 
been  moved  by  it  to  such  hearty  laugli- 
ter  as  the  great  viceroy  of  Pechili  him- 
self.    China  has  long  been  destined  to 
be  the  prey  of  the  first  armed  comer. 
Fortunately  for   herself,    but    unfortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  otlier  coun- 
tries, this  has  been  Japan.     She  has  no 
illusions   about   China,   and  she  is  en- 
gaged in  pricking  the  bubble.     But  the 
Beanstalk  is  hard  to  cut  down.    A  news 
agency  solemnly  announces  that  each 
province  of  China  has  been  called  upoa 
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to  furnish  twenty  thousand  men  ;  nine- 
teen multiplied  by  twenty  thousand  is 
three  hundred  and  ei<;hty  thousand, 
and  tlie  astounded  reader  is  invited  to 
believe  that  this  enormous  force  is 
gathering  and  marching  to  Peking  like 
Lars  Porsona's  men  to  Rome.  The 
newspaper  reader  may  perhaps  not  be 
expected  to  know  that  the  emperor  of 
China  could  as  easily  raise  twenty 
thousand  men  in  Mara  as  in  some  of 
his  provinces  ;  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  enlist  a  considerable  force  in 
one  part  of  China  to  attack  another 
part ;  that  absolutely  no  organization 
exists  in  China  for  the  handling  of 
such  masses  ;  that  the  men  would  find 
themselves  without  uniforms,  without 
arms,  without  food,  without  the  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  war,  without 
leaders  of  any  description  whatever ; 
or  that  a  huge  army  of  the  kind  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital  would  be 
almost  ceilain  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  upset  the  present  alien  government. 
But  it  is  hardly  making  too  high  a  de- 
mand upon  any  reader  that  he  should 
glance  at  the  map  of  China,  make  a 
rough  multiplication  of  the  degrees  of 
longitude  he  sees  before  him,  and  ask 
himself  how  twenty  thousand  men  arc 
to  march  a  thousand  miles  through  a 
country  which  is  always  on  the  verge 
of  famine.  However,  when  one  of  our 
leading  statesmen  is  of  opinion  that 
China  must  inevitably  win  in  the  end, 
'^  because  of  her  enormous  armed 
strength,"  other  people  may  be  ex- 
cused for  going  astray.  One  expression 
of  opinion  has  puzzled  me  extremely. 
Captain  Lang,  K.N.,  to  whose  great 
administrative  skill  and  absolute  devo- 
tion to  her  interests  China  owes  most 
of  whatever  naval  strength  she  may 
possess  to-day  —  and  whom,  it  may  be 
added,  she  characteristically  rewarded 
by  dismissing  him  by  intrigue  and  with 
insult  —  has  recently  been  reported  as 
saying  to  an  interviewer,  among  many 
other  rather  startling  tributes  to  Chi- 
nese naval  prowess,  that  ^^  with  an  offi- 
cer like  Admiral  Ting,  whom  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  follow  anywhere,  the 
Chinese  navy  would  prove  a  splendid 
force."     Unless   my   memory    is   very 


much  at  fault,  this  worthy  '*  admiral  " 
has  had  no  education  whatever  as  a 
seaman,  owing  his  appointment  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  competitive  exam- 
ination in  the  Chinese  classics,  and  be- 
ing merely  the  nominal  superior  of 
Admiral  —  as  he  then  was  —  Lang,  to 
'*  save  the  face  "  of  the  Chinese.  In 
fact,  I  believe  he  was  previously  a 
cavalry  general,  a  branch  of  the  service 
in  which  he  would  be  equally  unpreju- 
diced by  any  information.  Until  I 
read  this  interview,  moreover,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  Admiral 
Ting  Ju-ch'ang  was  the  hero  of  the 
stoi-y  of  the  Chinese  admiral  whom 
Captain  Lang  found  one  day  playing 
pitch  and  toss,  or  what  corresponds  to 
it  in  China,  with  the  sentry  at  his  door, 
both  of  them  seated  on  the  floor  of  the 
admiral's  cabin. 

The  news  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  the  Chinese  fleet  has  disappeared, 
and  that  the  Japanese  ships  are  anx- 
iously looking  for  it,  while  Li  Hung 
Chang  has  explained  that  he  knows 
very  well  where  it  is,  but  that  for  rea- 
sons of  policy  its  whereabouts  must  be 
kept  secret.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the 
Japanese  do  not  sweep  the  Chinese 
from  the  sea,  then  study,  skill,  devo- 
tion, and  experience  go  for  nothing, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  train  our 
naval  officers  at  all.  One  thing  only 
could  save  the  Chinese  on  the  sea  — 
the  enlistment  by  large  promises  of 
money  of  European  naval  officere,  in 
whose  hands  complete  and  unfettered 
control  should  be  placed.  The  Chinese 
seamen  are  not  wanting  in  courage, 
but  naturally  enough  they  have  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  their  leaders,  an<l 
they  would  probably  fight  well  enough 
to  give  their  undoubtedly  fine  ships  a 
chance,  if  they  were  well  commanded. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  fear 
would  be  that  the  ships  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  nothing  like  their  best  could 
be  got  out  of  them.  I  remember  once 
being  shown  by  a  Chinese  naval  officer 
over  one  of  their  biggest  ironclads, 
which  was  on  a  cruise  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  presumably  in  first-rate  con- 
dition.     I     noticed    a    gun    carefully 
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l>rotected  in  a  canvAS  cover.  As  we 
passed  it,  I  asked  casually  what  M  ^n«. 
The  officer  explained  with  pride  that  it 
wa«  a  new  quick-firing  gutt,  aud  called 
a  quartermastev  to  remove  the  cover- 
ing. The  order  was  obeyed  with  evi- 
dent reluctance,  and  when  llie  gun  was 
at  length  exposed  it  proved  to  be  used 
by  one  of  tlie  watches  as  a  receiHacle 
for  their  "chow,"  and  Was  ttlled  with 
cliop-slicks  and  littered  with  rioe  and 
pickles.  Of  course  I  promptly  looked 
the  other  way,  but  it  required  no 
knowledge  of  Chinese  to  interpret  the 
remarks  of  the  officer  to  the  quarter- 
master. No  doubt  the  whole  watch 
went  through  the  process  of  "eating 
bamboo*'  the  moment  I  was  x>(l  the 
ship  ;  but  the  Chinese  are  incorrigible. 
It  would  be  discouraging  to  a  European 
engineer  who  should  be  appointed  to  a 
Chinese  ship  to  find  that  if  thei*e  were 
any  subordinate  boiler  small  enough 
for  the  purpose,  it  had  probably  been 
used  for  slewing  dog. 

Another  example  of  Chinese  admin- 
istration which  came  to  my  knowledge 
may  be  interesting  at  this  moment. 
Some  yeat*8  ago  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment ordered  a  magnificent  set  of 
Hotchkiss  cartridge-making  machinery. 
In  due  time  this  arrived,  but  two  man- 
darins claimed  it  for  their  respective 
districts,  and,  failing  to  agree,  each 
seized  such  portions  of  the  machinery 
as  he  could  secure  and  carried  them  off 
to  his  own  place.  When  I  was  there, 
half  the  machine  was  in  one  arsenal 
and  half  in  another  several  hundred 
miles  away.  Unfortunately,  Europeans 
are  not  always  above  taking  advantage 
of  Chinese  suplneness.  A  cargo  of 
cocoa  powder  was  ordered  from  well- 
known  manufacturers  and  landed  at 
Port  Arthur  for  use  in  the  big  guns 
there.  By  and  by  it  was  tried  and 
found  not  to  ignite,  and  finally  the 
whole  of  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
But  both  Europeans  and  Chinese  had 
pocketed  a  gootl  "  squeeze  "  out  of  the 
transaction.  Stories  of  this  kind  could 
be  told  by  the  hundred.  Two  items  of 
news  which  have  recently  bct»n  lolo- 
graphed  may  be  i-ecnllod   in  ihi^   <•  •:- 


nection.  Hie  fiwt  is  tliat  oil  the 
marcli  ftt)m  Pechili  to  the  Yalu  River 
a  large  number  of  deserters  fell  out 
on  the  fii-st  day.  They  were  probably 
w retched  coolies  fainting  for  want  of 
food,  but  they  were  promptly  be- 
headed. The  second  !s  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Formosa  has  offered  rewards 
for  the  heads  of  Japanese  officers  and 
men.  Wlieu  his  coast  is  blockaded,  as 
it  may  soon  lye,  to  stop  the  supply  of 
coal,  his  "  braves "  will  have  their 
chance.  The  Franco-Chinese  war  was 
marked  by  horrible  atrocities,  first  on 
the  CMnese  side,  and  later,  by  a  natu- 
ml  process  of  retaliation,  on  the  French 
also,  t  have  iHood  on  the  spot  where 
a  Frenchman  was  skinned  altve  by 
Chinese,  and  when  Frenchmen  had 
witnessed  the  unspeakable  Ytitttilalions 
and  tortures  to  which  their  captured 
comrades  were  subjected,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  any  Chinaman  who  fell 
into  their  hands  received  a  vei-y  short 
shrift  indeed.  "  Fii^llez-le  mn  f^"^  was 
a  familiar  order  in  those  days.  It  may 
be  Well  to  remember  by  and  by  in  de- 
fence of  the  Japanese  that  they  are 
civili2ett  troops  fighting  an  enemy  as 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  as  an  Ai>ache 
Indian.  "When  under  arms,'*  said 
Captain  Latig  In  the  interview  I  have 
quoted,  "  one-half  of  the  Chinese  army 
is  made  up  of  savages.'*  I  would  sug- 
gest to  any  war  correspondents  who 
may  be  about  to  leave  for  the  front 
that  they  will  do  well  to  attach  Uiem- 
selves  to  the  Chinese  forces.  If  they 
then  fall  into  tlio  hands  o(  the  Jap- 
anese they  will  be  treated  with  decency, 
whereas  if  they  accompanied  the  Jap- 
anese they  would  be  Wise  to  adopt  the 
method  of  men  who  fight  the  American 
Indians,  and  keep  one  cartridge  to  blow 
out  their  brains  when  capture  becanu* 
certain.  At  the  risk  of  giving  offence, 
I  will  express  one  more  opinion  —  that 
any  white  man  who  allows  himself  to 
be  bribed  into  fighting  on  the  difnese 
side  should  hencefin*wanl  be  treated  fis 
a  pariah  by  his  fellows.  Some  of  tb« 
reasons  for   this   view  will  be   fottnd 
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Ik  »plte  of  M  Uiat  luid  been  written 
iiho«t  Japan,  and  of  the  thousands  of 
p^ple  who  have  visited  the  eotintry, 
Enrope  has  not  yet  learned  to  take  her 
seriously.  The  war  with  China  and 
the  treaty  with  England  will  at  last 
foree  foreigners  to  see  Japan  as  she  is. 
The  J^apanese  are  a  martial  and  a 
proud  race,  with  marvelloiis  intelli^ 
gence,  and  untiring  energy  and  ^nthtt- 
stasm.  When  Western  civilization  was 
thrust  upon  them  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  th«y  were  quick  to  perceive  the 
material  and  intellectual  superiorities 
of  their  unwelcome  visitors,  and  they 
set  themselves  to  adopt  these  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  They  have  been 
laughed  at  for  sending  a  commission  to 
Europe  to  decide  npou  the  best  reli- 
gion, but  this  wa»  really  on  a  par  with 
the  muHttude  of  investigations  tl)ey 
have  set  on  foot  in  other  directions. 
They  did  not  find  the  religion,  but 
they  Jon nd  an  army  and  a  nav>',  equnl, 
-^o  far  as  they  go,  to  those  of  any  of  the 
great  powers  ;  in  scientific  studies.  In 
medichie.  In  photography,  in  many 
kinds  of  manufactures,  they  are  aston- 
ishing the  few  observers  who  watch 
them,  and  the  world  will  soon  be 
equally  astonished  at  this  new  compet- 
itor for  markets.  As  soon  as  Japanese 
statesmen  realizetl  what  was  meant  by 
the  comity  of  nations  they  desired  to 
enter  it,  and  their  political  ideal  was  at 
once  placed  In  view.  It  is  both  a  sim- 
ple and  a  natural  one  —  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East. 
What  England  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Europe  for  a  long  period,  that  Japan 
determined  to  be  in  her  own  psrt  of 
Asia.  To  this  end  she  has  followed 
twin  paths.  On  the  One  hand  she  ha» 
sought  to  advance  herself  In  social 
organization,  in  leamiug,  in  law,  in 
political  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  built  up  an  armed 
strength  with  which  to  protect  these 
things,  and  compel  other  nations,  when 
the  time  came,  to  recognize  them.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say  that  in 
the  future,  when  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  and  those 
of  Asia.  Japan  must  be  classed  for  all 


practical  purposes  with  the  former. 
As  will  be  seen  in  a  few  months^  Great 
Britain  has  taken  the  lead  — and  none 
too  soon  —  in  admitting  this.  It  fol- 
lows ft*om  the  above  that  as  China  is 
the  enemy,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  of  civilization  and  of 
Europe,  so  she  is  the  enemy  of  Japan. 
Tlie  Japanese  regard  the  Chinese  with 
equal  hatred  and  contempt.  To  the 
Chinese  the  Japanese  ctre  traitors  to 
Asia.  Japan  has  long  held  towards 
Chinese  immigrants  the  attitude  which 
Australia  and  the  United  States  have 
at  length  adopted.  Outside  the  treaty 
p<Hrts  there  is  not  a  Chinaman  in  Ja- 
pan. And  they  would  not  be  in  the 
treaty  poits  If  Japan  were  not  pt*e- 
venled  by  the  treaties  which  Western 
nations  have  forced  upon  her  from 
keeping  them  out.  She  believes  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  either  to  be 
lioped  or  feared  from  China,  a  belief 
whidi  we,  too,  shall  probably  share 
some  day.  Her  first  collision  with 
China  came  in  1874,  when  China  aban- 
doned the  lA>o-choo  Islands  to  her. 
Then  came  the  sevetnl  collisions  In 
Korea,  in  all  of  which  Japan  came  off 
successful  in  the  end.  She  will  never 
give  way  to  China  at  any  point.  Her 
view  of  China  as  a  power  is  fairly  ex- 
pressed by  a  humorous  article  which 
appeared  the  other  day  in  one  of  the 
Tokyo  papers.  There  are  two  things, 
said  the  writer,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  every  Chinese  soldier  in  the 
field  —  an  umbrella  to  keep  the  sun 
and  rain  from  him  by  day,  and  a  lan- 
tern to  enable  him  to  find  his  way  at 
night.  What  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, for  Japanese  merchants  I  Let 
them  instantly  send  large  cargoes  of 
umbrellas  and  lanterns  to  Korea,  and 
they  will  be  sure  of  immense  sales  and 
profits. 

Unless  a  great  change  has  recently 
come  over  the  diplomacy  of  Japan,  it  is 
Russia  that  she  fears.  The  status  of 
all  the  other  European  powers  in  the 
Far  East  is  fixed.  Spain  and  Portugal 
count  for  nothing.  Japan  could  wipe 
out  either  of  them.  France  has  no 
temptation  to  extend  north  and  east  of 
Tongking.    (Germany  is  making  great 
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progress  with  her  trade,  but  she  has  no 
teriitorial  advanUiges  to  seek.  Great 
Britaiu  has  reached  her  limit,  with  the 
exceptioQ  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  will  certainly  be  hers  sooner  or 
laler,  and  of  Siam,  in  which  develop- 
ments are  possible  ;  and  Japan  is  not 
interested  in  either  of  these  directions. 
But  for  Russia  the  Far  East  lies  in  the 
direct  line  of  immediate  expansion. 
The  czar,  as  all  European  diplomatists 
are  thankful  to  know,  is  at  the  present 
moment  a  great  power  for  peace.  In 
all  relations,  with  this  country,  at  any 
rate,  he  has  maintained  an  attitude 
which  has  made  the  path  of  interna- 
tional politics  an  easy  and  a  pleasant 
one  to  tread.  He  has  been  firm  but 
friendly,  reasonable  beyond  the  wont 
of  monarchs,  a  devoted  and  straight- 
forward ally  to  all  preservers  of  peace, 
a  terror  to  all  who  were  tempted  to  im- 
peril it.  But  Japan  has  learned  that 
nations  have  to  reckon  with  the  inev- 
itable Drang  of  other  nations,  and  that 
they  cannot  count  for  security  upon  the 
desires  of  any  individual.  Japan  has 
suffered  once  in  a  little  transaction 
with  Russia,  when  she  exchanged  Sag- 
halin  for  the  Kurile  Islands.  She  has 
seen  illegitimate  European-directed 
sealing  expeditions  which  sailed  se- 
cretly from  her  shores,  fired  upon  mur- 
derously by  armed  parlies  in  Russian 
waters,  and  no  redress  or  even  infor- 
mation has  been  obtainable.  She  has 
watched  the  Russian  fleet  come  for  its 
manoeuvres  year  after  year  to  the  Ko- 
rean bay  in  which  lies  Port  Lazareff  ; 
only  the  other  day  a  Russian  cruiser, 
the  Vitiaz,  was  lost  there.  She  knows 
that  the  Russian  minister  at  Seoul  has 
tried  —  as  one  of  his  own  colleagues 
expressed  it  to  me  —  to  jouer  un  grand 
rCle  dans  un  petit  trou.  She  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Russian  minister  and  the 
Chinese  resident  there  the  proverb 
tliat  "  two  foxes  cannot  live  in  the 
same  sack.^^  She  remembers  when  a 
Russian  man-of-war — I  think  it  was 
Vlcodimir  Mouomach  —  beat  to  quar- 
ters in  Yokohama  harbor  and  trained 
her  guns  upon  an  approacliing  British 
ship,  and  when  she  telegraphed  down 
the  coast  for  a  little   gunboat  of  her 


own  which  carried  a  thirty -five  ton 
gun,  and  anchored  it  alongside  the  Rus- 
sian before  sending  on  board  to  exact 
an  apology  for  so  gross  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality. The  time  for  Russian  actio» 
in  the  Far  East  may  not  be  ripe  yet,, 
for  it  will  be  long  before  the  traxis- 
Siberian  railway  will  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. But  sooner  or  later  Russia  will 
desire  a  winter  harbor  in  those  waters, 
and  that  harbor  would  be  a  serious 
matter  for  Japan  if  it  were  secured  in 
Korea.  China,  it  is  true,  has  received 
from  Russia,  and  passed  on  to  En- 
gland, an  assurance  that  Russia  will 
not  impair  the  integrity  of  Korea ;  but 
Japan  believes,  whatever  England  may 
think,  that  this  is  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written,  more  than  any 
other  engagements  to  which  China  is  a 
party.  Thus  this  question  of  Korea 
stands  in  the  direct  line  of  Japanese- 
political  interests. 

According  to  modern  views,  how- 
ever, Japanese  commercial  interests 
still  seem  to  present  a  more  cogent  ar- 
gument than  her  political  ones.  These- 
must,  therefore,  be  briefly  summarized 
at  this  point.  Virtually  the  greater 
part  of  Korea's  modern  trade  has  beeu 
created  by  Japan,  and  is  in  the  bandn. 
of  her  merchants.  Except  with  Chiii.i 
and  Japan,  Korea  has  little  trade  worth 
mentioning,  and  the  interest  of  the  lat- 
ter is  exactly  twice  that  of  the  former. 
The  net  value  of  Korean  direct  foreign 
trade  for  1892  and  1893  together  was> 
$4,240,498  with  China,  and  $8,306,571 
with  Japan.  In  tonnage  of  shipping 
the  proportion  is  vastly  greater  in  favor 
of  Japan.  Her  tonnage  in  1893  vrtk% 
over  twenty  times  that  of  China,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  was  over  twenty-five  times. 
The  exact  figures  are :  tonnage  — 
China,  14,376  ;  Japan,  304,224  ;  num« 
ber  of  vessels  —  China,  37  ;  Japan,. 
956.  In  fact,  the  tonnage  of  Japan'» 
shipping  trade  with  Korea  last  year 
was  more  than  seven  times  that  of  all 
other  nations  put  together,  including 
China  I  There  is,  therefore,  abundant 
ground  for  Japan  to  be  keenly  con-> 
cerned  with  what  goes  on  in  Korea. 
Many  a  Western  war  has  beeu  fought 
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to  preserve  a  smaller  actual  and  pro- 
spective commercial  preponderaace. 

IV. 

The  present  war  is  the  last  link 
in  a  perfectly  straight  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances. Korea  remained  sealed 
against  foreigners  of  all  nations  until 
1876.  In  1866  an  American  trading 
schooner  called  the  General  Sherman 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Koreans, 
and  her  crew  and  passengers  murdered. 
A  man-of-war,  the  Wachusett,  was 
sent  to  obtain  satisfaction,  but  failed 
to  do  so.  In  1870  a  small  American 
expedition  again  appeared,  and  while 
negotiations  were  in  progress  the  Ko- 
reans fired  upon  a  surveying  party. 
Thereupon  the  American  commander 
landed  his  troops  upon  the  island  of 
Kiang  Hwa,  destroyed  dve  Korean 
forts,  routed  the  army,  killing  three 
hundred  men,  and  then  retired,  with 
the  result  that  Korea  was  more  firmly 
closed  against  foreignere  than  ever. 
The  young  king  came  of  age  in  1873, 
and  succeeded  his  cruel  and  conserva- 
tive father.  In  1875  some  sailors  from 
a  Japanese  man-of-war  were  fired  upon 
while  drawing  water  at  Kiang  Hwa. 
The  Japanese  captain  also  destroyed  a 
fort  and  killed  a  number  of  Koreans, 
but  his  government  followed  up  the 
incident  by  sending  a  fleet  under  Gen- 
eral Kuroda  to  demand  satisfaction, 
and  offer  the  Koreans  the  alternative 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce  or  a  war.  The 
former  was  chosen,  China,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  the  Koreans,  refusing  — 
as  she  has  done  on  several  similar 
occasions  —  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  action  of  her  nominal  vassal. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  signed  on 
February  26, 1876,  between  Korea  and 
Japan,  and  from  this  moment  dates  the 
opening  of  Korea  to  foreign  inter- 
course. On  this  occasion,  too,  the 
suzerainty  of  China  was  formally  set 
aside,  without  any  protests  on  her  part 
—  indeed,  with  her  express  recogni- 
tion, since  she  refused  to  intei-fere. 
Article  I.  of  this  treaty  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  Chosen  being  an  independent 
State  enjoys  the  same  Sovereign  rights 
as  Japan."      Chemulpo,    Fusan,    and 


Wdnsan  were  opened  by  this  treaty  to 
Japanese  trade. 

The  king  himself  was  in  favor  of 
extending  the  same  privileges  to  other 
nations  at  their  request,  but  the  con- 
servative party  prevented  him.  In 
1882  fresh  overtures  were  made  by 
foreign  nations,  and  the  reactionaries 
took  alarm.  Led  by  a  "scholar" 
named  Pe  Lo-kuan,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Seoul,  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Japanese,  as  the  promoters 
of  foreign  intercourse.  Several  mem- 
be  ra  of  the  Japanese  legation  were 
murdered  in  the  streets,  the  legation 
itself  was  attacked,  and  Consul  Hana- 
busa  and  his  staff  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  cut  their  way  through  the 
mob  and  make  for  the  palace,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  refuge.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  gates  were  shut  against  them,^ 
so  they  fought  their  way  out  of  the  city 
with  the  greatest  pluck,  and  walked  all 
night  to  Chemulpo,  where,  to  escape 
violence,  they  put  to  sea  iu  a  native 
boat.  Fortunately  the  British  survey- 
ing vessel,  the  Flying  Fish,  saw  them,, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Nagasaki.  This- 
happened  in  July,  1882.  Of  course  the 
Japanese  government  took  instant 
action,  but  with  great  moderation  be- 
gan by  merely  sending  Mr.  Hanabusa 
back  to  Seoul  with  a  strong  escort,  to 
demand  reparation.  This  was  abjectly 
offered,  and  a  Chinese  force  which 
arrived  with  marvellous  promptitude 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  executed  a 
number  of  the  leaders,  and  caused 
their  mangled  bodies  to  be  publicly 
exposed.  A  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  accepted  by  the 
Japanese  as  indemnity,  but  was  subse- 
quently forgiven  to  Korea  in  conse- 
quence of  her  inability  to  pay  it.  Next 
year,  other  nations  once  more  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  Japan,  treaties  with 
Korea  were  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  Fmnce,  England,  and-  Ger- 
many. 

In  1885  the  whole  incident  was  re- 
peated, with  this  difference,  that  the 
instigatora  of  the  outbreak  were  a  few 
students  who  had  imbibed  progressive 
notions  in  Japan,  and  who  imnirined 
that    if    they    began    by    assassiiia(i(»iL 
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forelj^fi  natiotis  woald  suppoi-t  them. 
During  a  dinner-party  to  celobraie  the 
opening  of  tile  new  posl-ofllce,  an 
attempt  WiM  made  io  murder  Mitig 
Yong-ik,  an  induential  nobleman,  wlio, 
though  he  had  visited  the  United 
•States,  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  party  of  progress,  and  was  known 
to  have  expostulated  with  the  king  for 
having  confeiTed  office  on  the  students 
who  had  been  educated  in  Japan.  The 
revolutionary  leaders  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  secured  tlie  person  and  to  some 
extent  the  sympathy  of  the  king,  and 
in  his  name,  and  no  doubt  with  bis 
assent,  despatched  messengers,  and 
finally  an  autograph  letter  from  him* 
«elf,  to  Mr.  Take»>ye,  the  Japanese 
minister,  begging  him  to  come  in- 
stantly and  safeguanl  the  royal  person. 
Mr.  Takezoye,  accompanied  by  the 
legation  guai*d  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Japanese  soldiers,  complied,  and 
guarded  the  palace  for  two  days.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  revolutionists  exe- 
cuted Ave  of  the  conservative  minis- 
ters. By  this  time  the  Chinese  troops 
in  deoul  had  decided  to  assert  them« 
eelves ;  two  thousand  proceeded  to 
the  palace,  and  without  allowing  any 
opportunity  for  negotiation  of  explana- 
tion, fired  upon  the  Japanese  guard. 
Although  outnumbered  b^  Aim  est  ten' 
to  tme,  the  latter  liad  no  difficulty  in 
holding  their  own,  but  at  length  the 
king  decided,  to  prevent  further  blooil- 
ehed,  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  and  therefore  he  pro- 
<;eeded  alone,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Takezoye,  to  the  Chinese  commander. 
Having  no  further  reason  for  remain- 
ing, the  Japanese  left  the  palace,  fought 
their  way  to  the  legation,  but  finding 
it  surrounded  by  an  armed  mob  of  Clil- 
nese  and  Koreans,  and  without  any 
provisions  for  a  siege,  they  quitted  it 
again,  and  it  Was  imme<1iataly  burned 
behind  them.  Then  for  the  second 
time  the  Japanese  representative  ami  a 
aniall  band  of  his  countrymen  fought 
their  way  through  the  streets  of  Beoul, 
and  walked  twenty-six  miles  to  Che* 
mulpo,  where  they  chartered  a  steamer 
and  returned  to  Japan.  Again  the 
Japanese  government  demanded  satis- 


faction, but  this  time  from  Chin*,  on 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese 
soldiera.  The  negotiations  between 
Count  Ito  and  Li  Hung-chang,  at 
Tientsin,  in  1886,  followed,  and  after 
long  delays,  and  finally  a  diatinct  hint 
from  the  former  that  if  a  result  Mtia* 
factory  to  Japan  was  not  arrived  at, 
war  would  be  declared,  the  Convention 
of  Tientsin  was  concluded.  China 
agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Korea,  to  punish  her  officers  who  had 
commanded  tlie  troops  in  Seoul  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attack  on  tlie  Japanese 
there  on  December  6th  of  the  preced* 
ing  year,  and  to  investigate  the  out- 
rages committed  by  her  troops  on  the 
following  day.  The  clauses  of  the 
convention,  which  has  nnfortunnlely 
never  been  published  officially,  were 
two.  The  first  deohired  that  the  king 
of  Korea  should  bo  invited  to  form  a 
force  sufficient  to  preserve  order  in 
future,  to  be  trained  by  officers  of  some 
nation  other  than  China  or  Japan^  and 
tliat  certain  internal  reforms  should  be 
instituted  by  him ;  and  the  second, 
that  either  China  or  Japan  shook!  have 
the  right  to  dispatch  troops  to  Korea, 
if  necessary  to  preserve  order  nail  fm>- 
tect  their  nationals^  ^mi  ^ving  notice 
each  Jto  ilie  tlfher,  and  that  when  order 
was  restored  both  forces  should  be 
withdrawn  simultaneously.  Thus  China 
at  last  formally  recognized  the  equality 
of  Japan  with  lierself  so  far  as  Korea 
was  couoerued.  This  convention  shows 
one  other  important  thing  —  that  Japan 
put  forward  only  tlie  most  moderate 
claims,  that  she  sought  no  advantages 
for  herself  in  Korea,  but  accepted  in 
full  satisfaction  of  her  demands  condi- 
tions which  merely  guaranteed  tlie 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  Konai. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  cliarges  of  intemperance  are  nnde 
against  Japan  at  Uie  present  moment. 

For  the  third  time  history  has  songfai 
to  repeat  itself.  Another  rebellion 
broke  out,  which  the  king  of  Eloren  was 
wholly  unable  to  suppress.  IMs  time 
Japan  did  not  wait  for  the  burntiig  of 
her  legation  and  the  expulsion  of  her 
representative  by  the  forces  of  Korean 
reaction.    But  let   it  be    remembered 
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thai  while  Iftttdlug  troops  in  \>ei:f«ci 
accordauce  with  her  treaty  dghts^  slie 
again  contented  herself  with  proposing 
to  China  the  joilil  occupation  of  the 
country  until  reforms  should  )iav>e  heeii 
definitely  carried  oat  to  i^eiider  future 
disturhances  impossible.  Not  one  sign 
has  she  ever  given,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse, of  the  slightest  inteution  to 
secure  territorial  advantages  for  herself 
in  Korea.  Upon  China  must  rest  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  these  terms. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  situation 
goes,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  Japan 
eould  have  acted  up  to  this  point  with 
grealer  modemtion,  or  could  have  been 
satisfied  to  propose  any  other  condi- 
tions. 

Whether  Japan  was  well  advised  to 
plunge  into  war  without  making  more 
prolonged  attempts  to  gain  her  ends  by 
peaceful  means  is  another  question.  1 
am  well  aware  that  Euro|)ean  diploma- 
tists are  generally  of  opinion  thai  she 
was  not  well  advised  to  do  so.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Japan 
kUTms  China  far  belter  than  We  <k> ; 
;intl  thatstM4iiay  have  h»d  information 
which  is  not  in  tlie  4iands  of  spectators 
of  lier  action,  such,  for  ^l»mple,  as 
liiat  China  was  preparing  to  place  1ief«-, 
self  In  a  position  of  military  supremacy 
ill  Korea  before  demanding  lier  own 
terms  for  the  future.  At  any  rate, 
Japan  has  given  abundant  evidence,  as 
<rreal  BrUain  will  be  found  to  have 
recognized  as  soon  as  the  new  treaty  is 
published^  of  her  right  to  take  her  fate 
In  her  own  hands,  and  so  long  as  tlie 
interests  ol  oUier  nations  are  not  Uireat- 
eneU  il  it  difficult  to  understand  by 
what  right  they  would  interfere.  80 
far,  let  me  once  more  repeat,  Japan  has 
demanded  notliing  but  an  assurance  of 
tlie  integrity  of  Korea  and  the  reform 
of  her  abominable  ioslituiions.  If  Eu- 
ropean nations  ste|)  in  on  the  niere 
plea  of  preventing  the  horrors  of  War, 
one  does  not  need  to  be  much  of  a  cvnic 
to  suggest  that  they  would  do  well  to 
begin  nearer  home.  Japan,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  her  best, 
may  be  trusted  to  conduct  her  hostil- 
ities In  what  is  called  a  civilized  man- 
ner.   With  regard  to  the  affair  of  tlie ' 


Kow  Shing,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  any  oue  not  an  ezperl  to  ex|)ress  an 
opiuion,  even  if  the  facts  were  not  in 
process  of  sifting  ai  this  moment.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  two 
emiweut  professors  of  international  law 
have  written  to  tlie  Tivms  asserting 
that  JaiMii  was  well  withiU  her  rights 
in  the  acttou  slie  took. 

V. 

I  COKE  finally  to  the  question  of 
British  public  opinioti  aud  the  British 
government.  Forsome  inscrutable  rea- 
son British  opinion  has  from  the  be- 
giuuing  of  the  dispute  been  sttH>Qgly 
anU^apauese.  The  Times  has  within 
the  last  few  days  tlirown  the  great 
iveight  of  its  authority  a  little  more  in 
the  direction  of  sympathy  with  the  Jap- 
anese, i>ut  otherwise,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  Daily  Ckroniclt  and  the  Pull 
MaU  Gcuxtte^  every  London  paper,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  has  pinned  its  faith 
to  Uie  justice  of  tlie  Chinese  side^  and 
declared  its  belief  ia  ulUmatfe  Chinese 
victory.  And  the  government,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  Suthcr^ 
laud,  has  spoken  no  word  to  enlighten 
the  conimunily.  Yet  it  llAS  concluded 
a  treaty,  in  the  negotiation  of  which 
both  Liberal  aud  •Ocmssi'Vaiive  admin- 
is  tinlions  have  taken  part,  recogulzrng 
Japan  as  on  i^n  equal  footing  with 
everj'  civilized  power,  and  confening 
upon  Japan  the  right  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal judicial  control  over  British  sub- 
jects. At  last  Ji^an  will  also  be  able 
to  make  her  own  customs  regviafiocis, 
aUd  will  e^ai¥B  f^om  the  lordship  of 
states  of  Uie  overwlielmiiig  importance 
of  Hawaii,  Si>ain,  Belgium,  and  Peru. 
The  result  of  this  silence,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  be  Uiat  Uie  government 
will  produce  its  treaty  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  public  opinion  in  Gt>ent 
Britain  has  committed  itself  beyond 
recall  to  the  opiH)site  side.  The  situa- 
tion Will  be  an  unpleasant  one^  and 
might  conceivably  have  far-reaching 
consequences. 

To  tlie  conscience  of  Bnglnod  tiie 
matter  should  tuke  a  sligliUy  dift^rent 
form.    Japan,  in  spite  of  ait  her  mis- 
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68,  stands  for  light  and  civilization  ; 
ner  institutions  are  enlightened  ;  her 
laws,  dmwn  up  by  European  jurists, 
are  equal  to  the  best  we  know,  and 
they  are  justly  administered  ;  her  pun- 
ishments are  humane ;  her  scientific 
and  sociological  ideals  are  our  own. 
China  stands  for  darkness  and  sav- 
agery. Her  science  is  ludicrous  su- 
perstition, her  law  is  barbarous,  her 
punishments  are  awful,  her  politics  are 
corruption,  her  ideals  are  isolation  and 
stagnation.  In  thousands  of  Yamens 
throughout  China  men  are  tortured 
every  day,  hung  up  by  the  thumbs, 
forced  to  kneel  upon  chains,  beaten 
with  heavy  bamboos,  their  ankles 
cracked,  their  limbs  broken.  Every 
week  men  are  publicly  crucitied  and 
hacked  to  death  by  the  *^  thousand 
cuts.''  How  is  anybody  to  desire  the 
extension  of  the  sway  of  the  latter 
rather  than  that  of  the  former,  without 
avowing  himself  a  partisan  of  sav- 
agery ?  Henry  Norman. 

Ullapool,  itoM-shlr«,  Angust  18. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
WILLIAM  CJOLLINS,  POET. 

A  STUDY. 

All  ages,  strictly  speaking,  are  times 
of  transition ;  now,  the  advance  of 
evolution  glides  imperceptibly  forward 
with  a  carpet  smoothness,  and  again 
with  over-mastering  strides,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation  men 
may  spy  with  surprise  a  new  face  upon 
the  familiar  world. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  piping  times 
of  Dryden  and  his  great  disciple  Pope, 
the  stream  of  literature  flowed  calm 
and  undeviatiug ;  but  when  the  hand 
of  death  plucked  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  of  letters  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  poet-philosopher  of  Twickenham, 
already  there  were  new  forces  abroad. 

The  moving  tales  of  the  moml  Mr. 
Richardson  and  the  vigorous  stories  of 
Mr.  Fielding  were  upon  the  town,  and 
had  become  the  mode.  The  old  feud 
between  classic  and  romantic,  which 
hao  for  long  smouldered  out  of  siijlit, 
broke    into   a  flame,  and,    in    a    little 


while,  romance  held  the  Held  again,  for 
the  firat  time  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

There  was  nothing  about  th^  antient» 
in  '*  Pamela  "or  *'  Joseph  Andrews  ; " 
but,  instead,  there  were  human  pas- 
sion and  tears  and  a  full-blooded  sense 
of    pleasure  in  common    things ;    and 

people  were  vastly  enamoured  of  the 
change.  The  poets  of  the  period  ex- 
hibit in  their  utterances  tnices  of  the 
spirit  of  their  times  in  a  manner  less 
marked  (but  none  the  less  real)  than 
their  brethren  the  artiflcere  in  prose. 
For  the  rust  of  seclusion  and  study 
clung  about  them.  The  great  voices 
of  their  immediate  predecessors  were 
ever  sounding  in  their  eai*s,  confusing, 
although  they  could  not  drown,  the  less 
clamorous  wood-notes  of  nature. 

William  Collins,  although  almost  des- 
titute of  original  genius,  became  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  day,  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  time  ;  for  the  diverse 
winds  of  opinion  struck  music  from  the 
strings  of  that  sensitive  soul  as  from  an 
^olian  harp,  and  after  a  few  years' 
wear  flung  the  over-wrought  instru- 
ment aside  like  a  broken  toy. 

Collins  was  a  scholar  of  Winchester. 
"  Better,"  even  there,  wrote  Dr.  John- 
son magisterially,  '*at  his  English 
verse  than  his  Latin."  From  the 
wreck  of  time  but  one  verse  of  his  ear- 
liest years  has  been  rescued  :  — 

And   every  Gradus  flapped   his    leathern 
whig, 

wrote  this  precocious  twelve-year-old. 
Six  years  later  we  find  him  dontributing 
an  ode  to  *•  A  Lady   Weepidg,"  Misa 

Amelia    C r,    to    the     Oetitieman'^H 

Magazine  :  — 

Cease,  fair  Amelia,  cease  to  moum\^ 
Lament  not  Hannah*8  happy  stateV 

You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn,  ^ 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret.       ^ 

With  Love  united  Hymen  stands, 
And  softly  whispers  to  your  charms  : 

**  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
TouMl  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.** 

*Tis  pretty,  doubtless  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  this  sentimental  hobbledehov 
sadly  lacks  a  sense  of  humor.  By  the 
time  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
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ford,  his  little  sacrifice  was  well  alight 
upon  the  altar ;  it  ouly  remained  to 
add  appropriate  fuel.  To  this  agree- 
able task  his  friends,  Joseph  Warton 
and  Gilbert  White,  of  Oriel,  addressed 
themselves ;  both  names  have  de- 
face uded  to  posterity,  and  the  latter  is 
<;ontinually  upon  the  lips  of  men.  The 
learned  Doctor  Joseph  Warton,  in  the 
cultured  maturity  of  later  life,  promul- 
gated a  formal  indictment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  school  of  which  Pope 
was  the  last  and  greatest  exponent.  In 
the  two  portentous  volumes  of  his 
essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Pope,  he  indicates  and  criticises,  in  a 
manner  most  prolix  and  diffuse,  the 
sources  from  which  that  master  drew 
his  inspiration  ;  and  sums  up  against 
him  at  the  end  like  some  garrulous  old 
schoolmaster  in  his  class-room. 

His  author,  says  this  original  critic, 
is  didactic,  moral,  satiric,  and  possesses 
sense  and  judgment  as  opposed  to 
fancy  and  invention  ;  is  essentially  a 
poet  of  manners,  and  because  the  man- 
ners of  his  day  were  familiar,  uniform, 
and  artificial,  so  is  his  muse.  This  is 
very  well,  but  it  revolts  the  sentimen- 
tal Warton,  and  he  early  indoctrinates 
his  dear  companion  Collins  with  the 
schism,  and  together  they  compose 
"  odes  "  in  which  they  "return  to  na- 
ture,^' and  where  fancy  and  invention 
triumph  over  base  artificiality.  At 
least,  such  is  their  intention.  To  mod- 
ern ears  these  numbers  appear,  if  any- 
thing, a  trifie  fatuous. 

Of  Collins's  friendship  with  Gilbert 
White  we  liave  no  account  save  the 
bare  mention  of  the  fact.  But  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  astute  natu- 
ralist, the  keen  observer,  would  tench 
the  poet  to  decipher  many  hidden  mean- 
ings and  subtle  phrases  in  the  book  of 
nature.  In  our  own  time  has  not  Rich- 
ard Jefferies  performed  that  kindly 
office  for  many  a  dull  yet  well-inten- 
tioned dog  among  us  ? 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
**  Persian  Eclogues,"  Collins  left  Ox- 
ford, and  travelled  abroad  on  a  visit  to 
his  uncle.  Colonel  Martin  of  the  8lh 
Regiment,  then  quartered  in  Flanders. 
The  colonel  took  the  trouble  to  advise 


his  nephew,  with  a  somewhat  brutal 
candor,  on  the  shaping  of  his  future 
career.  "  You  are  too  indolent  even 
for  the  army,"  ho  said,  and  recom- 
mended the  priestly  office  to  him  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Collins  seems  to  have 
yielded  a  facile  acquiescence,  and  pur- 
sued the  matter  so  far  as  to  obtain  a 
title  to  a  curacy  near  Chichester.  But 
Fate  laid  a  finger  on  the  scheme,  ap- 
pearing in  the  ^uise  of  a  certiiin  to- 
bacconist named  Hardman  (the  scanty 
records  reveal  no  more),  and  this  mys- 
terious tradesman  prevailed  upon  the 
too  pliable  poet  to  remain  a  layman. 

Then  followed  the  inevitable.  "  He 
now,"  says  Doctor  Johnson,  "  came  to- 
London  a  literary  adventurer,  with 
many  projects  in  his  head,  and  very 
little  money  in  his  pocket."  That 
pathway  was  trodden  pretty  flat  in 
1744  ;  and  since,  what  an  innumerable 
crowd  has  passed  upon  this  short  cut  to 
an  inglorious  penury  I  Here,  then,, 
was  an  indolent,  hyper-scnsitive  youth, 
cast  by  the  waves  of  misfortune  upon 
most  inhospitable  shores.  A  man  of 
more  virile  temperament,  with  a  tithe 
of  poor  Collinses  ability  and  attain- 
ments, would  have  won  his  footing  and 
kept  it.  But  there  was  the  trouble  ; 
try  as  he  might,  Collins  could  be  no 
other  than  God  had  made  him,  and  only 
one  result  was  possible. 

Aloft  in  his  garret  the  poet  hatched 
ambitious  plots  for  the  procuration  of 
next  dav's  dinner  —  and  future  fame. 
To  quote  from  Johnson's  **  Life  "  once 
more  :  ^^  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  revival  of  learning  ;  and 
I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great 
kindness  of  Leo  X.,  and  with  keen 
resentment  of  his  tasteless  successor. 
But  probably  not  a  page  of  the  history 
was  ever  written.  He  planned  several 
ti*agedies,  but  he  only  planned  tlicm. 
He  wrote  now  and  then  odes  and  other 
poems,  and  did  something,  however 
little."  It  was  during  this  dark  time 
that  Johnson  first  came  across  him. 
The  doctor  himself  had  rinsed  the 
dregs  of  poverty's  cup,  and  the  taste 
dwelt  in  his  memory.  Calling  upon 
Collins,  he  discovered  him  "  immured 
by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in  the 
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street"  Jobnaen  prompUj  put  his 
great  ahoulder  to  the  wheel,  aqd  car- 
ried tlie  poet  to  the  ^'  book8ellei*s,  who, 
on  the  credit  of  a  tifiBshiiion  of  '  Aris- 
totle^ Poetics,'  which  Collins  engaged 
to  write  with  a  Ini^  commentary,  ad- 
vanced as  much  niouej  as  enabled  him 
to  eseape  into  the  country.  He  sliowed 
me  the  guineas  safe  In  his  hand,"  adds 
the  kindly  doctor  with  a  childlike  grat- 
ification. 

So  Oollint  went  upon  furlough  for  a 
while,  and  peaoefully  eojoyed  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  rusticity,  sustained 
by  the  guineas  of  the  oonCMlng  book- 
sellers. It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
hud  the  firmest  resolutions  to  aUaek 
that  translation  of  Aristotle.  But  post- 
ponement is  eminently  oomfortable, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
began  tliQ  work. 

At  this  point  XJnele  Martin  very  ap- 
propriately died,  bequeathing  Collins 
two  thousand  pounds.  Here  was  suc- 
cor indeed,  the  booksellers  were  repaid, 
and  our  poet  settled  down  among  his 
books  with  a  large  relief,  and  no  thought 
or  fear  for  the  monrow.  But  his  time 
was  eome.  Few  and  evil  as  his  days 
had  been,  the  best  of  his  life  was  over, 
and  he  fell  into  the  clutch  of  a  sad  dis* 
ease.  Hw  feeble  vitality  dwindled  like 
the  guttering  flame  of  a  candle.  For  a 
time  his  reason  deserted  him,  and  lie 
reeovered  it  only  to  die.  Doder  Jehu- 
sou  paid  him  a  visit  durlug  the  last 
days  of  his  illness.  Here  is  that  eon- 
stanl  friend's  aoeount  of  him  :  *<  There 
was  tliea  nothing  of  disorder  discern* 
ibie  In  his  mind  by  any  but  himself; 
but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an 
English  Testament,  soch  as  children 
carry  to  sehool.  When  his  friend  took 
it  in  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had 
chosen,  ^  I  have  but  one  book,'  sakl 
Colllus,  'bat  that  is  the  best.'  Snob 
was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I 
once  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom 
I  yet  remember  with  tenderness." 

80  brief  and  so  unhappy  waa  the 
eofurse  and  tenure  of  the  poet's  life  ; 
law  men  have  been  more  a  creature  of 
eircumstanec  than  he;   and  when  be 


sat  down  to  write,  it  was  the  fugitive 
spirit  of  the  hour  guided  his  u  moisting 
peu,  so  that  his  work  is  as  it  were  a 
kind  of  phonogvaph.  Bred  up  on  the 
olassies,  he  could  never  foi^t,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  iuaistence  of  prece- 
dent ;  thrown  in  early  youtli  inU>  com- 
radeship with  the  gentle  rebel  Warton, 
and  the  bom  uature-«wonibipper,  Gil- 
bert  White,  straightway  hit  ideas  be- 
come one  texture  with  theirs.  Add  a 
slight  flavoring  of  a  wild  ixmiantic  b^nt 
peculiarly  his  own,  aud  yoa  have  the 
complete  recipe  for  the  genius  of  Col- 
lins. 

To  the  student  of  literary  hisipry  hie 
poetry  is  valuable  as  the  first  distioct 
utterance  of  the  school  which  put  foKb 
in  Wartou'a  essay  a  pubUc  pirotest 
against  the  canons  accepted  bjr  Fc|>o 
and  his  followers.  To  tliose  who  wm^ 
nowadays  seek  for  pastumge  in  Col- 
lius^s  ortlerly  little  estate,  there  is  m»ch 
which  is,  as  Goldsmith  once  remarked, 
'•very  pretty." 

His  classic  imagery  is  oonveoUwi^l 
to  the  last  degree  ;  the  Oriental  ec- 
logues are  singularly  uuexcitlug;  but 
whenever  he  draws  diroetly  nfter  na- 
ture, then  he  is  entirely  charming.  To 
take  the  third  eclogue  of  *'  Abm,  <Mr 
the  Qeoigiaa  Sultana,"  we  feel  but  the 
faintest  interest  in 

Georgia's  land,  where  TeflHs*  lowers  aie 

seen, 

where 

Amidst   the    maids    of    Zagen's   peaceful 

grove, 
Kmyra  sang  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 

But  on  the  next  page  we  ohsmoe  upon 
a  flower  of  poeay  like  a  knot  of  freeh- 
plucked  blossoms  dropped  emid  the 
painteil  scenes  of  a  piayhease  ;  -»- 

Deep  in   the   grove,   beneath   the  soorst 

•hade, 
A  various  wreath  ol  odorous  fiovers  she 

laade : 
Gay  motleyM   pinks,  and  sweet  Jonquils 

she  chose  : 
The  violet   blue  that  on   the  mois-bank 

grows. 

The  uext  thing  thai  arreate  the  ex- 
plorsr'a  eye  is  the  rafrain  appended  to 
every  atanaa :  — 


Time- Gauge  of  Niagara. 
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B«  wuTf  yoiuh  like  foyiU  AblMia  mov'd, 
And  every  GeorgUn  nmid  like  Abm  io?*d  ! 

and  we  haeiily  turu  tlio  pugus  for  relief, 
Hod  preeenily  clianoe  upon  what  is  per- 
haps the  moet  delieiiie  ioventioa  of  Uiis 
poet: — 

ODE. 

WHUm  in  thfi  beginning  of  the  pear  1746. 
Uow  ilaep  the  l>rave,  who  siuk  to  rest, 
By  idl  their  oouatry^s  wishe3  blest ! 
Wh«n  Spring,  with  dewy  QAgers  opW* 

Hetunis  to  deck  their  hallowed  moqld, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  JMry  hands  t^eir  knell  is  rung : 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  ; 
Ttov  Hpuor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  hless  the  turf  that  wr%ps  their  clay  : 
And  Freedom  shall  a  whlje  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 


Till  all  the  handed  west  at  once  j^n  rise^ 
A  wide  wild  storm  e'en  Nature's  self  con- 
founding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with   strangle 
uncouth  surprise. 
This  pillar'd  earth  so  firm  and  wide, 
By  winds  and  inward  labors  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside, 
And   down    the    sliould'ring    billowa 
borne. 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train, 

The  little  isles  on  ev'ry  side, 
Mopa,  onee  hid  from  those  who  search  the 
main, 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide. 

And  here,  from  the  *<  Ode  to  Sveoing,'^ 
is  a  last  oitation  ;  the  Ural  three  aian- 
saa  seem  tiawleaa  in  a  beautiful,  har- 
monious simplioity  :  — 


The  poet  Gmy,  Collinses  contemuo- 
mry,  and  tt>e  only  one  who  riyaJled 
him  in  excellence,  Vook  upon  himself 
iq  oUerye  thf^t  our  autlior  ha4  but  Utile 
iiivenUout  very  pp«U«»l  choice  "of  ex^ 
preaaipq,  «n4  »  good  ear  ;  and  that  be 
daanrved  to  laat  some  yean,  but  wouU} 
not.     Gray  was  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  faot  th»t  ft  man  who  ci^n  write  9ven 
isolntail    pnsiiAgea   such   aa   the   laat- 
qnoted  U  destined  to  e ndu^'e  more  than 
a  hff  yearn,    Indeed,  It  ie  by  reason  of 
similar  rare  end  ecattered  fi-agments 
among  hie  own  worke,  such  ae  the 
''  Klegy,"  that  Gray  bimaelf  still  occu^ 
pies  a  comfortable  nook  in  the  pan** 
theon. 

Again,  in  the  "  Ode  to  Liberty,"  for 
a  while  the  verses  proceed  on  a  plain 
level  of  excellence,  and  then  the  poet 
breaks  into  a  sudden  strain  of  sound- 
ing  numbers,  like  a  burst  of  music  :  — 

beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works  the  wizard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Oaul,  His  held  of  antique  story, 
8aw  Britain  link*d  to  his   now  adverse 
strand. 
Xo  »ea  between  nor  clUf  sublime  and 
hoary, 
Ha  passM  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our 
Und. 
To  the  hUiwn  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
WlMlV  OrOM  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains 
rounding; 


If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  O  pensive  Bve,  to  soothe  thine 
ear, 
Like  thy  own  brawling  springs. 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales  : 

O  Nymph  reservM,  while  now  the  brlght- 

hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western   tent,  whose  doudy 
skirts, 
With  brede  ethereal  wove, 
Overhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Xow  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak- 

eyM  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  fiito  by  on  leathern 
wing  : 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

The  little  boy  wlio  apostrophized  bis 
Chnadue    that  ''flapped    bis    leathern 

wing "  can  do  better  now  ;  and  the 
cult  of  natbrc  inspires  nobler  numbers 

than  Miss  Amelia  C r.     Yet  Nature 

dealt  hardly  with  her  ])ensive  wor- 
shipper for  a  time  ;  but  at  the  last  he 
fell  upon  the  quietest  long  slumber  in 
her  lap  of  green. 


FromNstura 

thoc-oauqe  of  niaqaha. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  spending  some  months 
in  Oanada,  where  I  devoted  what  time 
I  had  to  spare  to  the  later  geologj^  of 
the  country. 
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The  lime-gauge  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
struck  me,  and  naturally  led  to  further 
investigation. 

We  are  fairly  justified  in  the  assump- 
tion, from  historical  sources  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  that  no  distinguishable 
change  of  climate  has  occurred  for,  say, 
fOiir  thousand  years.  Our  firat  knowl- 
»  dge  of  Britain,  nearly  two  thousand 
'  <*ars  ago,  would  indicate  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  south  coast  was  then,  at 
icubt  in  summer,  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  now.  Restore  the  conditions,  re- 
afforest  the  country  lying  north,  and 
we  should  probably  find  this  state  of 
affairs  restored.  Four  thousand  years 
is  a  good  stretch  in  the  mind  to  seven 
thousand,  so  we  may  safely  assume  the 
Glacial  Epoch  must  be  put  back  an 
indefinite  time  beyond  that. 

Now  we  find,  looking  at  the  super- 
ficial geology  of  the  lakes,  that  Erie 
must  be  dissociated  from  the  other 
four.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  was  a  river  basin  draining  by  the 
Wabash  and  Maumee  valleys  into  the 
Mississippi.  Ontario  again  in  pre-gla- 
cial  times  dniined  by  Syracuse  into  the 
Atlantic.  During  the  Ice  Age  these 
drainage  valleys  were  blocked,  as  was 
possibly  the  present  discharge  by  the 
St.  Liiwrence  past  Montreal.  In  post- 
glacial times,  on  the  retiring  of  the  ice, 
Ontario  stood  at  a  much  higher  level, 
and  probably  discharged  over  the  Ni- 
agara ridge  into  Erie. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  old  river 
channel  exists,  passing  from  above  Ni- 


agara and  tending  west  of  Queenstown 
to  Ontario.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
flowing  out  of  Erie  the  channel  divided, 
one  branch  flowing  west,  the  other  east 
of  Queenstown,  and  that  owing  to  ero- 
sion at  the  extremity,  one  (the  west- 
ern) became  closed,  while  the  other 
survived  as  the  Niagara. 

If  this  were  the  case,  there  must  have 
been,  for  a  time,  two  falls  over  the 
escarpment  near  Queenstown,  but  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  there  hav- 
ing been  a  fall  at  the  extremity  of  the 
western  branch. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  was 
that  for  an  indefinite  time  Ontario  dis- 
charged westward  into  Erie,  which 
again  drained  into  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. A  slight  change  of  level  may 
have  occurred,  or  a  local  flood  have 
carried  away  some  of  the  debris  closing 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  Ontario 
found  a  way  of  escape  to  the  east.  A 
rapid  erosion  of  the  old  valley  must 
have  occurred  with  the  result  of  lower- 
ing Erie  sufficiently  to  reverse  its  out- 
fall, when  the  river  took  the  lowest 
channel,  and  first  flowed,  as  now,  over 
the  escarpment. 

The  time-gauge  represents  then,  not 
the  close  of  the  glaciated  period,  but 
the  epoch  when  Ontario  returned  to  its 
pre-glacial  discharge.  The  interme- 
diate period,  when  it  flowed  into  Ei*ie, 
has  apparently  left  only  the  old  western 
channel  as  evidence  of  what  may  well 
have  been  a  protracted  period. 

TnOS.   W.   KiNOSMILL. 

Shanghai,  June  22. 


Brown  Snow.  —  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  has 
on  several  occasions  reported  the  occur- 
rence of  deposit  of  London  soot  at  Cavers- 
ham,  Oxfordshire,  and  attributes  it  to  the 
prevalent  air  currents  carrying  the  carbon 
of  yellow  London  fogs  to  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles.  The  sheep  become  as  brown 
as  those  in  the  London  parks,  and  plants 
aie  also  covered  with  the  grimy  discharge. 
In  'he  severe  frost  of  January  this  was 
again    recorded   in    the   TimeM.     But  the 


Rev.  F.  Whitfield,  writhig  from  St.  Mary's 
Vicarage,  Hastings,  on  the  same  day,  re- 
ported that  *'when  the  snow  was  falling, 
he  was  struck  with  its  appearance,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  of  his 
household  to  the  circumstance.  It  w^  lit- 
erally brown  snow  that  was  falling,  and 
the  contrast  when  on  the  ground  with  the 
white  snow  which  had  fallen  previously 
was  striking.  I  have  never  before  (he  siays) 
seen  anything  like  it. 
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A  Holiday  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  etc. 


A  HOLIDAY  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN. 


Who  is  the  man  that  can  sit 

Through  the  length  of  the  hreathless  days, 

Chained  to  a  profitless  desk,  with  the  roar 

Of  a  city  driren  a  thousand  ways 

Griodlag  upon  his  throbbing  ear, 

With  the  dust  in  his  eyes,  and  the  ache  at 

his  heart 
For  a  hope  that  is  growing  heavy  with 

fear — 
Who  is  the  man  that  can  sit 
And  never  know  what  it  is  to  sigh 
For  a  summer  making  ready  to  die, 
For  a  summer  in  which  he  may  have  no 

part, 
Tom  from  his  life  forevermore  — 
And  he  may  not  see  one  field  ablaze, 
Nor  the  evening  blue  on  the  hills,  nor  hmr 
One  breaker  break  on  tiie  shore  — 
Who  is  the  man  that  ean  «H, 
Xor  sigh  to  think  of  It  ? 

Come,  for  an  hour  I  will  dream 

That  I  have  a  holiday  too  ; 

For  an  hour  this  stained  cracked  ceiling 

shall  seem 
The  vault  of  heaven's  own  blue. 
For  an  hour  —  but  what  shall  I  do  ? 
And  where,  ah  !  where  shall  I  go  ? 
No  need  to  question  so. 
For  I  know,  oh,  how  well  I  know  ! 
Down  through  a  cleft  in  the  rocks 
There  trickles  a  baby  stream. 
Trickles  through  fern  and  moss 
And  grasses  matted  across, 
Down  through  a  rift  in  the  rocks. 
Glittering  crystal-cool, 
Down  to  the  moulded  sands  below. 
To  screw  out  a  tiny  track    through  the 

brown, 
By  podded  wee<l  and  anemone  pool 
On  to  the  low-tide  lisp  of  the  sea. 
Where  the  sea-gulls  marshal  their  flocks 
To  wonder  and  gaze  at  me. 
There,  oh  !  there  will  I  go  : 
There  on  the  sand  will  I  cast  myself  down. 
And  forget  it  is  only  a  dream. 

There  will  I  watch  the  dragging  sail 

Of  the  trawler  out  in  the  bay. 

And  the  long  smoke  trail  of  th«*  ocean  mail 

Rising  and  fading  into  the  air 

When  herself  has  vanisheil  away  ; 

And  try  to  measure  the  nulm  between, 

Aod  meaauring  look  at  the  shell  in   my 

hand 
And  the  spiral' d  ''  miracle''  tliere. 
And  long  for  a  brain  to  understand 
Something  of  what  I  have  seen  : 
While  the  sun  and  the  breezes  vie 


To  make  it  all  seem  too  fair 

For  ever  the  storm-clouds  to  gather  on  hlg^ 

Or  the  hurricane  hurl  through  the  air, 

Flinging  the  foam  in  an  icy  hail 

0*er  the  place  where  I  have  been. 

And  then  with  the  rising  tide 

ril  arise  to  feel  I  am  free. 

Since  no  law  can  hinder  the  mind 

From  the  haven  where  it  would  be, 

And  awake  from  my  dream  of  summer  to 

find 
This  same  dull  law  at  my  side 
Grown  subject  unto  me. 
Speaker.  GbaiLY  HsiTITT. 


AT  HABVEST. 


If  we  have  let  onr  tunny  ipringttee  pmb 
With  idle  soom  of  what  the  jt»f  loigtit- 
bring— 
Have  gathered  flowers  to  toss  them  on  the 
grass. 
And  only  cared  to  hear  the  w«odhlrda 
fling; 
If  we  have  turned  aside  from  sober  truth 

In  bright  delusive  fairylands  t#  «tiBj% 
And  spent  the  golden  promise  of  our  youth. 
With  selfish  living  and  regardless  play  — 
When  shadows  fall  we  shall  be  struck  at 
heart 
With  bitter  grieving  for  our  blasted  fate ; 
And  then  the  lesson  of  lifers  sadder  part 

Will  lead  to  agonized  remorse  —  too  late ; 
The  land  is  barren  now  which  once  waa 

green : 
We  never  can    be  what  we  might  have 
been. 
Aeademy.  Abthijb  L.  SalxOBT. 


ON  AN  EARLY  VIOLET. 

^MiD  leafless  shrubs,  on  the  cold  earth 

Rises  thy  soft  and  beauteous  fornix 
Familiar  even  from  thy  birth 
With  many  a  storm. 

There,  blooming  in  thy  lonely  bed^ 

F^ufolded  in  thy  mantle  green, 
Thy  solitary  sweets  are  shed. 
Unknown,  unseen. 

Yet  (^iild  the  balmiest  breath  of  Ifaj 

To  thee  one  added  charm  have  le»t? 
Could  brigliter  tints  thy  leav^es  iniaf; 
Or  sweeter  scent  ? 

Cha«m>tte 
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From  Tttii^plp  B)|r. 

Fair  m  the  wltort  beam*  of  easfcem  Ugbt, 
Fair  as  >b^  bei^  —  the  fi^ept  far, 
Qiyiog  to  horror  gn^se^  to  danger  pride, 
Shines  martial  faith  and  courtesy's  bright  star 
'Ilixofigh  all  the  vreekf ul  storms  that  oload  ithe 
hroF  of  war. 

Sib  Waltbk  Scott. 

It  is  uot  ofteu  iu  the^e  eipin^uMy 

stirriog  episodes  of  ^  iujmi's  Ufe  sUoMld 
all  lake  place  after  he  has  ajbtaioed  his 
seveutieth  year.  Such,  however,  iu  a 
more  heroic  age,  was  the  case  with 
tlie  stately  pM  nobleiuau  of  whom  we 
purpose  to  give  a  i^rief  account,  as  his 
fine  oiiaraoier  and  eyeotful  cai*cer  de- 
serve tp  ke  better  kuown  tlian  they 
have  bieen  hitherto.  We  liave  fortUr 
nately  unusuai  advauiages  for  such  a 
recoed  in  the  possession  of  material  for 
whidi  we  are  indebted  in  part  to  Sir 
Walter  Seott  and  also  to  private  sources 
of  iiiCormaiion. 

Many  years  ^gft  a  very  quaint  aud 
matUr-of-^aot  biography  of  Lond  Pit- 
sligo  was  published  along  with  a  work 
o€  his  own  4LOiuposition,  which  was 
reviewed  at  some  length  ^y  the  autlior 
of  "  Waverley.-'  That  review,  beaiing 
aU  tlie  ^fj^rocl^fiMif^  f4  tfoe  great 
wril#f'»  Wf4l-k»w»  .«^yJe,  wMi  tbe 
little  book  itself,  is  oow  in  our  haads, 
and  ihe  faiiulf  tiraditioiis  on  the  sub- 
ject are  of  «  very  vivid  description. 
The  gr^dfather  of  the  present  writer 
W99  liOrd  Pitsligo's  great-nephew  and 
heir,  on  whpin  li,is  impoyeri^hed  es- 
tates devolved,  with  the  territorial 
name  sliorn  of  Ha  title,  as  iiie  penalty 
of  kis  devotion  to  a  hopeless  cause  ; 
atid  among  liis  desceudaots  the  old 
man,  who  d^ed  at  th,e  age  of  eigiHy-five 
in  ihe  ye^  1762,  has  ever  existed  as  a 
living  personality  and  a  priceless  ex- 
ample of  fortitude  and  self-abnegation. 
The  niotiye  power  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence was  his  unswerving  ^delity  to  one 
idea  —  une  idde  flxe  ;  he  believed  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  to  jtliat  well- 
nigh  o.bspiete  ll^eory  he  \yas  content  to 
sacrifice  himself  jwholly  and  irretriev- 
aWy.  It  will  o.i^y  be  necessary  to  give 
a  short  sumno^ary  of  his  history  previ- 
ous to  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life, 


which,  as  w^  have  said,  embodied  4II 
the  more  striking  events  of  his  career. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  commencement 
of  his  review  claims  a  special  interest 
for  the  subject  iu  the  following  words  : 

An  account  of  Lord  Pitsligo  drawn  from 
authentic  documents  is  highly  calculated, 
in  my  opiuion,  to  interest  not  only  those 
who  love  to  look  upon  the  noble  spectacle 
of  a  bntve  and  lofty-minded  man  contend- 
ing with  the  storms  of  adversity,  b^  tt^e 
fefslings  of  that  ligfater-minde4  c^s  of 
readers  who  enjoy  the  interest  annexed  to 
hairbrei^dth  escapes  and  the  detail  of  sin- 
gular sufferings,  whether  the  sufferers  be 
heroes  or  rogues. 

Alexamler  Forbes  Wfts  the  only  sou 
of  the  tlurd  Lord  Pitsligo  snd  of  Lfidy 
Sopiiia  Erskine,  da(4gU(.er  pf  the  nipt^i 
Earl  of  Mar.  He  was  bprp  on  \\k& 
^nd  of  May,  li$78,  ai|d  SMPceeded  his 
father  ill  his  tiUe  ^nd  estajLes  in  1691. 
^is  bPiue  w»8  4t  Pitsligo  Cast^  (i^pw  '*\ 
pjpturesqve  ruip),  in  a  remof^  district 
of  Aberdeepshire,  bu^  lie  left  it  f^  the 
age  of  nipe^en  to  gp  t^o  France  wjUi 
the  view  Pf  completing  i^is  edi^ci^tiou. 
There  he  ^ttiTlPted  the  nptiisp  of  Fdpe- 
lofi,  and  very  spon  jlhyeir  ^cqu^ptaucp 
ripened  into  a  warm  fr^eodship,  whi^*h 
w^s  pipbably  due  ip  some  dcgreie  to  |Jie 
fjMit  that  J^prd  PitsUgo,  patuiv^Wy  /up- 
thusiastic  apd  d«vput,  adpi)|^d  the 
religious  opinions  of  tlip  Quie^ts  iis 
promulgated  by  Madame  Guipn.  His 
9.d)i.erence  to  the  doctrines  pf  this  sect 
is  disMPctly  .traceable  in  th,e  yirprk 
which  he  p^bljsjiied  a^  ^  )9^r  period  0^ 
his  life,  j9Ad  pf  which  Si^*  WaJ^ter  Scptt 
S^'S  ^ji^t 

it  occupies  the  whole  space  jbetwlxt  the 
cradle  and  the  grave,  and  even  passes  that 
last  stem  limit  of  earthly  hopes  aad  leacs, 
since  the  Httle  book  contains  **  thoughts 
concerning  a  man^s  condition  **  and  duties 
in  this  life  and  his  hqpfis  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Xhcse  more  seripiis  tende^npies  did 
ppt,  howeyer,  prevent  Liocd  Pitsligo 
from  mixinci:  freely  in  the  best  society 
which  Paris  then  afforded  —  such  as 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Hotel  de  Benu- 
villiers,  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  frequenting  the  court 
of   Louis  Xiy.,  ami   where  a  young 
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luan  of  his  rauk  aud  accomplish  me  uts  from  serving  Iheir  country  as  stalesmeo 

was  naturally  made  very  welcome.  or  Uikiug  any  part  in  raattera  connected 

It  was  at  this  period  also  that  he  first  with  the  government.  Thus,  on  the 
openly  manifested  his  faithful  attach-  very  threshold  of  his  career,  Lord  Fit- 
ment to  the  exiled  princes  of  the  house  sligo's  public  life  terminated,  aud  he 
of  Stuart,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  might  have  led  a  tranquil  and  happy 
liis  subsequent  misfortunes.  After  existence  in  his  old  castle  among  the 
some  time  spent  in  this  brilliant  aud  tenants  who  revered  aud  loved  him, 
attractive  society,  he  left  Paris  to  but  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  one 
return  to  his  own  country  and  assume  dominant  principle  which  led  him  forth 
the  duties  of  his  position  both  socially  in  his  manhood's  prime,  and  again  in 
and  publicly.  Lord  Pitsligo  took  his  his  resigned  old  age,  to  do  battle  for  a 
seat  in   Parliament  in  the  year  1700,  fatal  cause. 

and  found  himself  obliged  at  once  to       The    accession    of    the    Hanoverian 

make  his  choice  between  the  two  great  Prince    George    I.    on    the    death    of 

contending    factions    into    which    the  Queen  Anne   was  the  signal   for   the 

realm    was    politically    divided.      The  first  attempt  in  Scotland  to  restore  the 

most  powerful  of  these  was  undoubt-  exiled  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  their 

edly  the  court  party,   who  desired  to  ancestoi-s.     In    September,    1715,    the 

bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  crown  Earl  of  Mar,  with  the  fiery  impetuosity 

to  the    exclusion  of  the   exiled   royal  of  his  race,  raised  the  standard  of  King 

family,    and    ultimately    to  effect   the  James  at  Kildrummie,  and  called  on  all 

union  between  England  and  Scotland,  true  men  to  rally   their  forces  under 

while  their  opponents,  under  the  desig-  that    banner.      He    was    immediately 

nation   of   Jacobites,  labored    for  the  joined  by  Lord  Pitsligo,  who  was  his 

independence  of  Scotland  and  the  res-  near    relation,  and  still    more  closely 

toration    of    the    ancient    monarchical  allied  to  him  in  unity  of  aim  and  prin- 

race.     There  was  no  shrinking  or  lies-  ciple  ;    but  on  that  occasion  the  end 

itation  on  the  part  of  Lord  Pitsligo  in  came  speedily.    Sir  Walter  Scott  says 

giving    his  entire  allegiance  to   these  that 

last,  albeit  he   must   have  been  quite       Mar,  an  able  statesman  and  intriguer, 

conscious    even   then   that  theirs   was  had  consulted  his  ambition  rather  than  his 

likely  to  be  the  losing  side.     Sir  Walter  talents  when  he  assumed  the  command  of 

Scott  thus  sums  up  the  position  :  —  such  an  enterprise.    He  sank  beneath  the 

^^       .       ,  ^,  .  ,    ^  ,  far  superior  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Aivyll, 

The  advantages  which  were  in  future  to  ^nd  after  the  indecisive  battle  of  ShSff 

arise  from  the  great  measure  of  a  national  ^^^j.  ^he  confederacy  which  he  had  formed 

nnlon  were  so  hidden  by  the  mists  of  preju-  dissolved  like  a  snowball  and  the  nobles 

dice  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  concerned  in  it  were  fahi  to  fly  abroad. 
Lord    Pitsligo  like  many  a    high-spirited  ,  t».    i.      i     t     i        ■,      , 

man  saw  nothing  but  disgrace  in  a  measure  .   ^^^  Pitsligo  had  played  a  brave  part 

forced  on  by  such  corrupt  means  and  call-  >"  ^^^^  unfortunate  attempt,  and  after 

ing  in  its  commencement  for  such  mortify-  »  short  period  of  concealment  among 

ing  national  s«»crifice  ...  it  was  not  till  his  tenants,  who  manifested  the  utmost 

the  best  part  of  a  century  after  the  event  sympathy    both   for  himself    and    the 

that  the  inestimable  fruits  of  the  treaty  cause   for   which  he  suffered,   he  sue- 

began  to  be  felt  and  known.  .  .  .  Looking  ceeded    in    escaping  to    Holland.     He 

upon  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Crown  was  welcomed   there   as   the   friend  of 

and  the  Act  of  Abjuration  as  unlawful,  p^nelon,   who   was  gone   indeed  from 

Ix)rd  PltsliRo  retired  to  his  house  in  the  ^,,|g   y^oM,  but    whose    memory    was 

luTe^  ^""^  ^^"""^  ""^  attendance  on  Par-  ^^^,^^^^^^y  ^ear  to  the   people  of  Uiat 

land,  and  there  he   remained  waiting 

When   the  measure  was  finally  en-  the  issue  of  efforts  made  by  his  friends 

forced,  the  extension  to  Scotland  of  the  at  home  to  induce  the  government  to 

oath  of  abjuration  effectually  prevented  allow  him  to  return  to  his  own  country, 

all  adherents  of  the    house  of  Stuart  as  he   was   not  one  of  the  nobles  at- 
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tainted  for  their  aLare  in  Uic  dsing  of 
1716.  Tbeir  uegolintious  fnilcd,  how- 
ever,  and,  submiltiug  U>  his  fnle,  lie 
travelled  io  Italy  for  some  liaie,  till  lie 
WRS  induced  by  a  pitissiug  iuvitniioD  to 
joiu  the  court  of  Jumea  aL  Rome,  iVliere 
lie  fouuil  Lord  Mar  »ud  OLlicr  adherents 
of  lliat  prince.  He  still  ruiiimuud  there 
after  Lhe  sIiiLdowy  eeinhtauce  of  royally 


bail  paaaed  (o  Lhe  CUevaher  Si.  George,    died  without  issue. 


nected  with  Scotland  ;  but  these  alli- 
ances seem  to  have  counted  for  very 
little  iu  his  hfe,  aa  the  notices  of  the 
Indies  which  occur  in  his  history  are  so 
cxtveiQcly  scanty  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  opinioa  respecting  them. 
His  Qrst  wife  was  the  mother  of  his 
only  child,  the  master  of  Pitsligo,  who 
way  remarkable,  and  who 


alibough  the  petty  intrigues  and  feuds 
of  that  illusory  court  wete  very  dis- 
tasteful to  a  mnu  of  hia  upright  aud 
lioaorable  characiur.  Sojuc  of  his  let- 
ters during  this  period  of  exile  have 
been  preserved,  aud  the  followiag 
passage  from  one  to  a  friend  at  home 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  eudured 
hia  painful  position  :  — 

In  all  events,  my  dear  friend,  study  to 
keep  your  mind  easy  ;  we  live  but  from 
moment  to  moment,  and  the  whole  earth, 
though  we  had  It  and  all  our  wishes,  ia  not 
able  to  give  us  real  liapplaess,  and  conec- 
quently  our  disappointments  may  be  called  '  i]^^  poor 
nothing  but  the  loss  of  some  amusements, ' 
or  rather  the  change  of  one  for  another,  for 
we  have  something  to  amuse  us  every- 
where, and  lo  tell  you  the  plain  truth  I 
have  been  sometimes  but  Indifferently 
diverted  abroad. 

Anolher  letter  ia  of  a  very  quaint 
description,  having  been  really  written 
to  his  wife ;  but  as  he  did  not  dare  to 
correspoud  openly  with  Lady  Pitsligo, 
he  writes  as  if  from  a  third  person  iu  a 
humble  sphere  of  life,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  her  husband  :  — 

Dear  Madam, —lam  so  much  In  nae 
of  the  familiar  style  that  I  must  give  yon 
the    same    compellation    I    do    my    other 
friends,  but  the  crltlcks  tell  me  "dear"  Is 
not  only  a  kind  word,  but  It  Intimates  re- 
spect too  —  I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
yonr  last  letter     I  suppose  the  best  news  I 
can  tell  yon  Is  that  your  husband  Is  well. 
He  aaya  he  has  many  neighbors  to  tliank 
for  their  civilities  to  you  In  his  absence. 
.  .  .  You  gueased  right  that  I  wa 
fond  of  travelUng  ;  contentment 
thing  when  people  can  come  at  It 
me,  dear  madam,  I  wlah  you  all  i 
happiness. 


After  Qve  or  six  years  spent  iu  this 
exile,  Lord  Filsligo  became  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  cabals  and  coiTuptiou 
of  the  mimic  court  that  he  resolved  to 
quit  it,  and  nt  all  hazards  Lo  venture 
back  to  his  home.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  received  some  private  assur- 
ance that  hie  secret  return  would  Dot 
be  noticed  by  the  government,  and  be 
took  up  his  abode  once  ag:iin  in  Castle 
Pilsligo,  where  be  lived  iu  complete 
reLircmcnt  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
I'espect  by  all  aiyiund  him.  He  devoted 
'  himself  to  the  care  of  his  tenantry  and 
Iso  gave  up  much  time 
to  literature.  He  introduced  into  Ihat 
pai'L  of  Scotland  a  taste  for  the  mystic 
writers  he  bad  learned  to  ndmive  on 
tlie  Contincut,  aud  witli  some  of  whom 
he  still  kept  up  his  intorcoui'Se.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  gives  an  amusing  deacrip- 
liou  of  the  long  journey  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Heyliu,  distinguished  in  those 
Jays  aa  the  mystical  doctor,  for  tho 
purpose  of  cujoylng  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Lorf  Pitsligo.  When  th» 
good  man  had  ovei-come  the  distance 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  aud  found  that  he 
had  still  two  hundred  mites  to  travel, 
au  _fin  fond  de  VEeosse,  as  Froisaart 
says,  he  shrank  from  the  undertaking 
iiud  returned  home,  leaving  Castle 
Pitsligo  uuvisited. 

In  this  peaceful  and  studious  manner 

Ijord   Pitaligo's  life  passed  on   quietly 

lill,  iu  1745,  the  young  Prince  Charles 

Edward  landed  in  the  West  Highlands 

very  ,  i^ith  only  seven  attendants  to  claim  the 

a  good  I  Lhrone  of  iiis  ancestors  on  behalf  of  his 

Believe    father,  the  old  Chevalier  St.    George. 

inner  of  ^  Lord  Pilsligo  was  then  approaching  his 

seventieth    year,  and    was   subject  to 


We    may  nicnlion   here    that    Lord    asthma,  which  rendered  him  very  unlit 


:   married, 
English    ladles 


both 


for  hardship   and   exposure  ;    buL  the 
enthusiastic  atlacbmeat  to  lhe  house 
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of  Stuart  which  distinguished  the  ad- 
herents of  the  cause,  though  stimu- 
lated in  the  case  of  younger  men  by 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
was  founded  with  Lord  Pitsligo  solely 
on  principle  and  a  sense  of  duty.  He 
was  ready  at  any  cost  to  obey  the  call 
of  him  whom  he  held  to  be  his  right- 
ful monarch.  His  age  and  infirmities 
might  have  justified  him  in  confining 
his  exertions  to  raising  a  native  regi- 
ment and  animating  the  patriotism  of 
others ;  but  the  north  of  Scotland 
abounded  with  high-spirited  cavaliers, 
bent  on  fighting  for  their  prince,  and  a 
leader  was  all  they  required.  In  this 
crisis  they  demanded  of  Lord  Pitsligo, 
so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved, 
that  he  should  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  insisted  on  being  allowed  at 
once  to  enroll  themselves  under  his 
command.  His  assuming  this  perilous 
position  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
his  relations  and  fiiends,  who  knew 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  in  a  letter 
written  some  years  afterwards  he  re- 
cords the  doubts  he  himself  felt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  step  :  — 

I  was  grown  a  little  old,  and  the  fear  of 
ridicule  stuck  to  me  pretty  much.  I  have 
mentioned  the  weightier  considerations  of 
a  family  which  would  make  the  censure 
still  the  greater  and  set  the  more  tongues 
agoing ;  but  we  are  pushed  on  ;  I  know  not 
how  I  thought,  and  I  weighed  and  weighed 
again  .  .  .  there  was  as  little  remorse  when 
the  affair  miscarried  as  there  was  eagerness 
at  the  beginning  .  .  .  When  I  heard  of  the 
attainder  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  it,  only  I  knew  not  why  those  should  be 
called  traitors  who  had  betrayed  no  trusts 
nor  discovered  any  secrets. 

Nevertheless,  his  unshaken  loyalty  and 
strong  sense  of  duty  prevailed,  and 
when  he  had  once  announced  his  de- 
termination to  take  the  field  at  the 
liead  of  his  men,  he  allowed  no  en- 
treaties or  remonstrances  to  delay  him 
even  for  an  hour.  Before  starting  on 
the  fatal  expedition  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  a  neighbor,  and  the  little  son 
of  his  friend  brou£?ht  out  a  stool  to 
assist  him  in  mountinir  his  horse. 

"My  little  fellow/'  said  Lord  Pit- 
sligo, "  this  is  the  severest   reproof  I 


have  yet  met  with  for  presuming  to  go 
on  such  an  expedition." 

He  took  one  faithful  attcudant  with 
him,  who  used  long  afterwards  to  de- 
scribe the  risks  and  hardships  to  which 
his  Venerable  master  was  exposed  and 
the  anxiety  he  felt  as  to  the. ultimate 
result,  for  Lord  Pitsligo  himself  was  so 
full  of  ardor  and  determination  that  he 
seemed  inspired  with  new  life  for  the 
hazardous  undertaking.  He  went  at 
once  to  meet  his  friends  at  the  rendez- 
vous he  had  appointed  in  Aberdeen, 
and  fouml  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
Jacobite  gentlemen  of  the  district 
formed  a  body  of  well-armed  cavalry, 
to  the  number  of  oihe  hundred  men. 
When  they  were  drawn  up  in  readiness 
to  start  their  aged  lender  moved  to  the 
front,  lifted  his  hat,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven  said  solemnly  :  "Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  our  cause  is  just."  And 
then  gave  the  signal  for  departure  : 
**  March,  gentlemen  ! " 

Lord  Pitsligo  and  his  followers  joined 
Ohafles  Edward  at  Edinburgh,  a  few 
days  after  the  Highland  victory  at  Pres- 
ton, and  the  prince  gave  him  the  grate- 
ful welcome  which  was  due  to  so 
important  an  acquisition  to  his  forces. 
An  eye-witness  of  Lord  Pitsligo's 
arrival  recorded  afterwards  the  impres- 
sion made  on  all  present,  saying  that, 
**  It  seemed  as  if  religion,  virtue,  and 
justice  were  entering  the  camp  under 
the  appearance  of  this  venerable  man." 
He  tvas  appointed  a  member  of  the 
princess  council,  and  was  always 
treated  by  him  with  special  regal*d. 
Lord  Pitsligo  himself,  writing  to  a 
friend,  says  :  — 

I  got  to  Edinburgh  in  very  tolerable 
health,  but  it  soon  broke,  and  I  had  occa- 
sion to  discover  the  prince's  huitianity  —  I 
ought  to  say  tenderness,  and  this  is  giving 
myself  no  great  airs,  for  he  showed  the 
same  disposition  to  everybody. 

Lord  Pitsligo  remained  with  the 
prince's  forces  during  their  march  into 
England  and  their  retreat  from  thence, 
and  as  he  was  little  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  nnd  privations  of  such  a  cam- 
paign through  a  whole  long  winter,  the 
prince  often  insisted  on  his  making  use 
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of  bis  earring,  while  he  faimself ,  young 
and  stroAgf  marched  on  foot. 

At  tenglh  came  the  final  overthrow 
of  all  their  hopes  on  the  fatiil  field  of 
CuHodeD.  It  was  the  day  of  doom  for 
t  he  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  Chevalier 
St.  George,  the  claimant  of  the  throne, 
waa  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  hopeless  obscurity.  The 
father  of  the  present  writer  poesessed  a 
life-size  portrait  of  this  prince,  given  to 
an  ancestor  by  Charles  Edward  himself, 
and  a  more  utterly  uninteresting  coun- 
tenance than  it  presented  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  It  seems  sad  to 
think  of  so  many  gallant  men,  for  his 
sake  going  down  to  despair  and  ruin, 
and  of  tl>ese,  excepting  that  he  escaped 
death  on  the  scaffold,  none  fared  worse 
than  Lord  Pitsligo.  With  the  complete 
and  disastrous  failure  of  the  enterprise 
at  Culloden  there  commenced  for  him 
all  the  dire  consequences  of  his  un- 
shrinking patriotism,  which  were  to 
terminate  only  with  his  life.  A  price 
was  set  upon  his  head,  as  on  that  of 
all  tli«  Jacobite  nobles,  and  he  had 
to  fly  into  hiding  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  adjacent  country.  There 
he  lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity 
>showD  by  the  peasantry  towards  a 
victim  of  the  national  misfortune,  with 
whom  they  shared  their  humble  and 
scanty  fare,  though  unknown  to  them 
previously. 

After  trusting  for  a  time  to  the  honor 
of  strangers  and  subsisting  on  their 
hospitality.  Lord  Pitsligo  resolved  to 
go  back  for  life  or  for  death  to  his  own 
people,  and  he  accordingly  returned  to 
Aberdeenshire,  travelling  only  in  the 
iiis;ht-time.  Of  course  he  could  not 
venture  near  Castle  Pitsligo,  and  had 
to  remain  in  strict  concealment,  for  it 
was  soon  known  in  Iiondon  that  he 
was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
old  home,  where  Lady  Pitsligo  still 
remained,  as  its  confiscation  by  the 
government  was  not  effected  till  some- 
what later.  It  was  thought  by  the 
jiuihorities  that  he  meant  to  escape  inta 
Prance  to  rejoin  the  prince,  but  this 
was  never  his  purpose  ;  he  determined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  life  which 
could  not  be  much  prolonged,  even  if 


not  abridged  by  the  arm  of  tbe  law,  in 
concealment  among  his  own  tenantry. 
He  had,  however^  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  eluding  tlie  vigorous  search  that  was 
made  for  him.  Our  space  will  only 
permit  of  our  detailing  a  very  few  of 
the  romantic  incidents  that  befell  this 
aged  man  while  escaping  from  the  sol- 
diers sent  to  seize  him,  who  literally 
hunted  him  from  place  to  place.  He 
was  often  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  a 
hollow  opening  in  the  earth  under  a 
small  bridge  on  his  own  estate,  which 
was  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain 
him,  but  which  was  a  safe  refuge,  inas- 
much as  no  one  would  have  conceived 
it  (>os8ib]c  that  a  human  being  could 
lie  concealed  in  it.  Sometimes  he  was 
driven  from  his  constrained  position 
within  it  to  wander  among  the  neigh- 
boring bogs,  and  at  last  he  determined 
to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  beggar, 
which  he  hoped  would  secure  him 
more  freetlom.  He  went  secretly  to 
Castle  Pitsligo  by  night  in  order  that 
his  wife  and  her  maid  might  fit  him 
out  in  the  costume  worn  by  the  ^^  Edie 
Ochiltrees "  of  those  days,  part  of 
which  consisted  of  two  huge  bags  car- 
ried under  the  arms  for  the  reception 
of  the  broken  food  he  would  have  to 
beg  from  door  to  door.  He  sat  beside 
the  women  while  they  ma<le  them, 
talking,  much  to  their  surprise,  in 
a  perfectly  cheerful  manner.  Thus 
equipped  as  a  poor  mendicant  he  went 
forth  amon^  his  people,  who  were  not 
always  deceived  by  his  clever  disguise  ; 
but  they  religiously  preserved  his  se- 
cret, and  it  proved  an  effectual  protec- 
tion against  the  officers  of  justice  who 
were  most  eager  to  seize  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward  promised  on  his 
capture,  alive  or  dead. 

He  had  many  marvellous  escapes 
from  their  hands.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  fit  of  asthma  just 
as  a  patrol  of  soldiers  was  coming  up 
behind  him.  Being  unable  to  proceed, 
he  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  and  when 
the  dragoons  came  up  be  quietly  asked 
alms  from  them  with  the  usual  phrase- 
ology of  a  professional  beggar.  They 
were  so  completely  deceived  that  they 
actually  bestowed  some  pence  on  him, 
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condoliDg  with  him  at  the  same  time  on 
the  severity  of  his  asthma. 

Another  time  he  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  house  of  a  shoemaker,  ami 
almost  immediately  the  hand  of  soldiers 
in  pursuit  of  him  were  seen  approach- 
ing. The  cobbler,  who  had  penetrated 
Lord  Fitsligo's  disguise,  was  terribly 
alarmed  and  thouglit  it  safest  to  dress 
him  up  at  once  in  the  clothes  of  one  of 
his  own  assistants,  and  made  him  sit 
down  on  a  stool  with  a  shoe  in  his 
hand,  which  he  seemed  to  be  mending. 
The  dragoons  came  into  the  shop  in 
the  course  of  their  search,  and  the 
cobbler  noticing  that  one  of  them 
glanced  at  the  hands  of  this  particular 
workman  as  if  he  thought  they  were 
singularly  white  and  delicate  for  one  of 
his  trade,  felt  afraid  that  a  narrower 
inspection  would  betray  the  truth  ;  he 
therefore  turned  sharply  to  Lord  Pit- 
sligo  and  ordered  him  to  go  out  and 
help  in  holding  the  soldiers'  horses. 
The  supposed  workman  obeyed  with 
such  perfect  composure  that  he  allayed 
all  suspicion  and  so  escaped. 

Sometimes  when  the  pursuit  was 
very  keen  he  would  conceal  himself  for 
many  days  in  a  cave  half- way  down  a 
rocky  cliff  on  the  seashore,  which  slill 
goes  by  t!ie  name  of  Lord  Pitsligo's 
cave.  It  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but 
after  passing  through  two  smaller  open- 
ings there  is  an  inner  space  which  is 
large  and  lofty,  and  contains  a  spring 
of  water  welling  from  the  rock,  and 
now  falling  into  a  cistern  cut  by  the 
hands  of  the  fugitive  himself,  who  by 
this  labor  relieved  some  of  the  solitary 
hours  he  had  to  spend  in  this  dismal 
abode.  The  knowledge  of  this  place  of 
concealment  was  confided  to  a  faithful 
follower,  whose  little  daughter  was 
employed  to  bring  him  the  necessary 
supplies  of  food.  As  it  was  her  occu- 
pation to  tend  her  father's  sheep  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  she  was  not  likely  to 
be  suspected  or  watched,  and  could 
choose  the  best  time  for  making  her 
way  to  the  cave.  Only  when  snow  was 
on  the  ground  she  did  not  dare  to  go, 
as  her  little  footmarks  would  have 
betrayed  his  hiding-place  to  those  who 
were  more  than  ever  vigilant  in  their 


search  for  him,  as  it  had  beeome  knowu 
that  he  was  harbored  in  that  part  of 
the  country  and  often  went  about  in 
disguise. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,, 
the  soldiers  discovered  that  a  cave  oa 
the  coast  was  his  refuge  for  the  time,, 
and  they  came  to  a  farmhouse  near  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  the  place.  It  hap- 
pened that  Lord  Pitsligo,  hearing  of 
the  pursuit,  had  slipped  out  of  his  cave 
and  sought  shelter  in  this  very  house 
in  his  beggar's  disguise.  The  astute^ 
farmer's  wife  knowing  perfectly  well 
who  he  was,  proved  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  dragoons  asked  her  to 
furnish  them  with  a  guide  to  the  cave^. 
she  answered  that  she  had  no  one  to 
send  but  this  wandering  beggar,  wha 
could  no  doubt  show  them  the  way. 
Lord  Pitsligo  with  admirabl3  compos* 
ure  agreed  to  do  so,  and  stolidly  con- 
ducted them  to  his  vacant  place  of 
refuge,  where  he  took  leave  of  thenit 
without  having  been  suspected  by  them 
in  the  least. 

He  assisted  them  in  their  search  an* 
other  time  when  he  had  fallen  asleep^ 
in  the  granary  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the 
soldiers  coming  in  to  look  for  the  noble- 
man, whose  discovery  would  so  greatly 
have  enriched  them,  ordered  the  old 
beggar,  whom  alone  they  saw,  to  take 
a  lantern  and  help  them  in  examining^ 
the  whole  of  the  building.  This  he  did 
so  well  and  carefully  that  they  bestowed 
a  shilling  upon  him  for  his  trouble,  and 
departed  highly  disappointed. 

One  of  the  most  critical  escapes  Lord 
Pitsligo  ever  had  vras  connected  with  a 
very  singular  incident.  There  was  a 
poor  harmless  idiot  in  that  district  who 
used  to  wander  from  cottage  to  cottage 
seeking  the  food  which  was  never 
denied  to  him  by  the  kindly  peasantry. 
He  knew  the  lord  of  Castle  Pitsligo 
well,  having  often  profited  by  his  gen- 
erosity in  happier  times,  and  happening- 
to  meet  him  one  day  disguised  as  usual 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  tenants,  the 
poor  fool  instantly  recognized  him.  He 
at  once  save  wav  to  violent  distress  at 
seeing  him  in  the  sad  condition  of  an 
outcast  utterly  fallen  from  his  higls 
estate,  and  made  a  great  outcry.    While 
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he  was  thus  loudly  bemoaning  himself 
and  ezpresslug  his  own  deep  respect 
for  his  loi'dship,  a  troop  of  soldiera 
entered  the  house  in  the  course  of  their 
usual  search  for  the  unfortunate  fxxsnr 
tive.  They  at  once  asked  the  idiot 
who  it  Was  that  he  was  lamentln<):  so 
vehemently.  It  may  be  imagined  what 
a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety  ensued 
both  for  the  inmates  of  the  house  and 
for  Lord  Pitsligo  himself,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  the  poor  idiot's 
weak  intellect  would  be  capable  of  any- 
thing but  a  simple  betrayal  of  the  fatal 
truth  ;  when  to  their  utter  surprise  he 
answered  as  if  he  had  been  the  wisest 
and  shrewdost  of  men,  s<iying  in  the 
cleverest  manner  possible  that  he  had 
known  this  beggar  formerly  as  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  loss  of  all  his  sheep  in  a  hard 
season,  and  he  was  sorry  for  the 
broken-down  man.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  special  interposition  of  Prov- 
idence that  such  an  answer  should  have 
been  given  by  a  helpless  idiot,  and  the 
impression  prevailing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  Lord  Pitsligo  was  helped  by 
supernatural  agency  seemed  confirmed 
soon  afterwards  by  an  escape  which  he 
owed  entirely  to  a  warning  conveyed 
by  a  dream. 

The  poor  hunted  nobleman  being 
very  unwell  had  ventured  to  pass  a 
uight  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
information  of  the  fact  had  somehow 
reached  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
force  appointed  to  arrest  him,  who  took 
his  measures  accordingly  with  the 
strictest  secrecy.  He  acted  with  so 
much  promptitude  that  the  capture  of 
his  prey  must  have  been  certain,  but 
for  a  remarkable  occurrence.  A  lady 
who  was  merely  visiting  the  family 
repeatedly  dreamt  on  that  particular 
night  that  she  saw  the  house  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers.  She  became  so 
haunted  by  the  vision,  which  recurred 
three  times,  that  she  got  out  of  bed  and 
went  to  the  window  just  as  the  dawn 
was  breaking,  when  to  her  amazement 
she  did  in  fact  see  a  number  of  soldiers 
lurking  among  the  trees  near  the  house, 
to  whom  an  officer  was  givinaj  orders 
by  signals   and   frequently  putting  his 


finger  to  his  lips  to  enjoin  silence. 
She  seems  not  to  have  known  heraelf 
that  Lord  Pitsligo  was  in  the  liouse, 
but  imagining  that  the  soldiers  had 
come  for  purposes  of  pillage,  as  they 
often  did,  she  roused  the  family,  who 
at  once  understood  that  the  troops^ 
were  in  quest  of  a  greater  prize  than 
all  the  stores  the  house  might  contain. 

There  was  just  time  to  wake  the 
feeble  old  man  from  his  slumbers  and 
hurry  him  into  the  only  safe  place  of 
concealment  they  could  find.  This  was 
in  a  small  recess  behind  the  wainscot 
of  a  room  where  another  lady  visitor 
was  lying  in  bed.  Her  couch  was 
placed  so  as  to  conceal  the  recess,  and 
this  had  scarcely  been  done  when  the 
soldiers  entered,  and  a  most  rigorous 
search  commenced.  The  room  in 
which  the  lady  lay  trembling  was  mi- 
nutely examined,  and,  before  the  dra- 
goons had  finished  testing  every  nook 
and  corner  the  close  confinement  in 
which  he  was,  brought  on  one  of  Lord 
Pitsligo's  fits  of  asthma  ;  his  breathing 
behind  the  wainscot  became  so  loud 
that  the  lady  could  only  prevent  its 
reaching:  the  ears  of  the  soldiers  bv 
pretending  to  be  seized  by  a  violent 
attack  of  coughing,  and  by  that  means 
succeeded  in  making  noise  enough  to 
prevent  the  poor  captive's  gasping  from 
being  heard.  Her  ruse  was  successful  ;. 
and  so  soon  as  the  search  was  given  up 
Lord  Pitsligo  was  hastily  taken  from 
his  stifling  imprisonment  and  replaced 
in  bed.  When  he  became  able  to- 
speak  he  told  his  servant  to  go  and  see 
that  ^Hhe  poor  soldiers  had  a  hot 
breakfast  prepared  for  them,  as  it  was 
a  cold  morning  ;  "  and  while  his  friends 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  hav- 
ing baffled  the  pursuers,  he  said  with  :i 
smile,  *'  A  poor  prize  had  they  obUiined 
it  —  an  old  dying  man  !  "  There  could 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the 
lady's  dream  had  prevented  his  appre- 
hension and  saved  him  from  the  death 
on  the  scaffold  which  had  so  long  been 
his  appointed  doom. 

In  1748  Lord  Pitsligo  was  condemned 
as  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  his  castle 
and  estates  were  seized  by  the  crown 
and  his  title   forfeited.     He  attcinpli'd 
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to  obtaiD  a  reverftal  of  the  attainder  my  nan  llviiig;^  bat  I  always  (AMrvtd  lii« 

on  tlie  ground  of  8ome  toGlinical  flatr  ready  to  defend  any  oiher  if^snotk  who  was 

in  the  official  document  which  deprived  i^  spoken  of  in  his  company  ...  It  Is  no 

him    of  name    and   property,  but  the  w<>n<l«''  ^^  *^ch  an  exceUent  man,  who 

effort  failed  ;  he  thus  found  himself  in  ^^^^  ^»  *  ^"^^''^*[ut      ^  ?f  k^ 

ixireme     old     aae    fiuallv    nroscribeil  ^^^^^  ^reat  and  good  qualities,  should  be 

extreme    okl    age    nualiy    prosciiDe<J,  ^ni^ers^,,    admired  and  beloved  ...  At 

robbed  of  his  ancient  inheritance,  his  ,^^  ^  ^^j^  ^^^^^1  ^^^^  ^^^  affection 

family  degraded,  his  life  at  the  mercy  ^^^  his  person  his  preservation  must  be 

of  any  informer  ;  but  his   serenity  of  owing  .  .  .  since  his  attainder, 
mind  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  the       y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^,3  f^^^i^^^  testimony 

will   of  God   never  forsook   him.     He  f^^^,  ^^^  ^^  i^jg  contemporaries  :  — 

seems  to  have  been  absolutely  Without       m     ▼     j    t.!*  h       h  r,  j  n      *^ 

r  «  J     41        Auu        u  1      u    1  1    11       To  Lord    Pitsligo  "God  was  all;    the 

fear  of  death.     Although  he  had  held  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^    . »  ^^^^,^   considered  was 

It  his  duty  not  to  rush  into  danger  as  a  ^^^^j^^     ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  to  thhik  that 

voluntary  martyr,  he  always  looked  for-  g^^j^  heaven-lighted  lamps  shall  never  be 

ward  to  the  probability  that  he  should  extinguished  —  they  are  only  moved  Into 

have  to  yield  up  his  life  at  last  under  the   inner  court  of   the   King  Inraiortttl, 

the  axe  of  the  executioner ;    he  was,  where  they  shine  more  and  m<»e,  wmltliig 

liowever,  spared  this  tragic  fate,  and  he  for  those  left  behind,  that  all  may  attain 

seems  at  the  close  of  his  long  term  of  perfect  splendor.'' 

existence  to  have  been  left  unmolested 

by  the  government.     Having  no  home  ' 

or  means  of  his  own,  he  accepted  the 


hospitality  of  the  family  into  which  h«  ^  liS^iSSSS^ 

only  son   had    married,  and    in   their 

house  he  gently  "fell  asleep  "  on  the  '* 

21st  of  December,  1762,  in  the  eighty-  Sweet  cherub  I  do  you  not  alremly 

fifth  year  of  his  age.  l>cgin  to  picture  him  so  in  your  fancy  ; 

The    crowning  bitterness  of  all  the  ^be  pure  streams  of  melody  that  flow 

misery  that  had  resulted  from  his  devo-  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^osy  mouth,  the  heart-ahaking, 

lion  to  a  hopeless  cause,  seemed  to  fall  unconscious    thrill    with  which    those 

upon   his  son  when  he  found  that  he  ^"^^  baby  lips  utter  the  solemn  words 

had  to  be  indebted  to  the  stranger  in  «f  ^lie  anthem  7     Ay,  such   was  Toby 

possession  of  his  lost  esUtes  for  per-  ^^"^kins  once,  but  'tis  many    lustrea 

mission    to   lay    his    father's    honored  ^^^^'    Yet  he  is  still  a  little  chorister, 

remains  in  the  ancient  vault  which  con-  with  a    round    face    and    thin,  sweet 

tained  the  ashes   of  his  ancestors   for  vo>ce,  and  a  heart  of  childllko  fresh- 

many  generations.     We  may  close  this  "^ss,  albeit  the  chubbiness  of   yooUi 

brief  record  of  a  noble  life  with  a  testi-  ^^^s  somewhat  comically  upon  hie  ma- 

monv  to  Lord  PiUligo's  character  from  ^ure  years.    Toby  U  a  whimsical  fellow, 

the   pen  of  Dr.   King,  then   principal  ^"^^  ^^  strange  conceits  and  oW-World 

of  St.  :Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  who  had  enthusiasm  ;    and,  indeed,  to  see  his 

known  him  in  early  life  :-  q"®^^'"  little   physiognomy  is  almost  a 

cure   for  the   spleen,  and   the  month 

Whoever  is  so  happy  either  from  his  nat-  wrinkled  in  such  fantastic  wise  that  to 

ural  disposition  or  his  good  judgment  con-  a    stranger  it  must  be  problematieal* 

atantly  to  observe  St.   Paul's  precept  to  ^ijgn  the  face  begins  to  work,  whether 

speak  evil  of  no  one  will  certainly  acquire  ^  ^^  f^j.  ^jj^^j^  ^^  weeping.     Yet  I  cau 

the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  commu-  ^eiy  clearly  call  to  mind  that  the  flnt 

nityof  which  he  is  a  momber,  but  such  a  ^,J^   j  ^^^  ,^.^  ,^^^^  ^.^^  a  sort  of 

man  18  the  ram  arm  m  ^prn»,  and  among  ,     .  .                  mi*                •_   .  •.»*! 

all  my  acquaiuuncelhave  known  only  one  «<l"»rmg  awe   Toby   is   now  bnt  little 

person  to  whom  I  can  with  truth  assign  accustomed  to  inspire, 

this  character  — the  person  1  mean  is  the  The    holiday   times   of   a    soraewhel 

present  Lord   Pitsligo.      1   not  only  never  lonely  childhood  wore  sjient  by  me  for 

heanl  this  gentleman  speak  an  ill  wor.l  of  the  most  part  at  the  residences  of 
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tAhi  baohelor  nDcles^  my  guardiaiis. 
Tli«r&  was  one,  my  fatlier's  mother's 
brother,  that  matched  in  his  aspect  of 
)>eaQtiful  and  venerable  age  the  antiq- 
uity of  his  surroundings,  with  which 
he  had  indeed  so  grown  up  as  to  seem 
to  liave  become  a  part  of  their  gran- 
dear.  Those  ancient^  grey  buildings 
and  the  sedate  life  of  the  elder  members 
of  a  Q nitre rsity  consorted  perhaps  little 
with  my  rosy  youthfulness,  but  I  think 
I  was  at  that  age  of  a  gentle,  specula- 
tive turn,  and  found  a  charm  in  the 
cloisters  and  winding  river-walks,  and 
even  in  my  uncle's  uneoniprehended 
talk.  There  was  a  gentle  monotony 
and  peace  in  this  life  that  has  ever 
clung  to  me.  The  kind,  shy  faces  of 
the  old  students  that  were  my  uncle's 
friends.  The  orderly  quiet  of  the 
lattice-windowed  house,  and  the  daily 
services  in  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
made  up,  as  I  remember  them,  these 
unchildlike  visits  to  my  relative.  I 
was  told,  and  heurd  it  with  a  dim  won- 
der, tliat  he  had  never  for  fifty  years 
misse<l  one  of  those  servk;es  in  his  can- 
opied stall  in  tlie  cathedral.  I  mar- 
velled, indeed,  if  the  cathedral  could 
itself  be  so  very  old. 

It  was,  this  cathedral,  albeit  full  of 
mystery,  so  very  pure  and  fair,  so 
young  with  that  eternal  newness  of 
beauty  and  poetic  association,  that  per- 
haps there  was  the  less  foolishness  in 
my  cltildish  thought.  The  delicate  pil- 
lars and  carving  of  the  roof,  the  high 
arches  and  monuments,  appeared  to 
Ine  to  be  cut  from  rich  ivorv,  but  a  little 
yellowed.  The  galleries  and  small,  dark 
spaces  retreating  behind  rows  of  pil- 
lars that  half  concealed  them  were  of 
infinite  mystery  and  import.  And  there 
was,  immediately  in  front  of  iny  accus- 
tomed seat,  the  periwigged  bust  of 
some  deceased  worthy,  and  beneath 
the  description  of  his  virtues  a  great, 
grinning  skull  in  stone,  with  feathered 
wings  as  of  an  angel  outspread  on 
either  side.  'Twas  an  efiigy  that  caused 
me  much  disquiet  and  curious,  half- 
formed  thoughts ;  vague  gleams  of 
meaning  struggled  athwart  my  brain, 
that  was  overclouded  again  as  the  in- 
cougruousness  of  the  image  appealed 


to  me,  and  I  was  faia  to  create  for  it 
a  special  class  of  beings  unknown  to 
Scripture  or  to  fairy  lore.  Such  imag- 
inings were,  however,  lightly  dispelled 
by  the  flutte rings  of  a  starling  that 
through  some  crevice  liad  penetrated 
from  the  outer  air  into  the  dark  heights 
of  tlie  tower,  and  must  there  beat  and 
starve  its  life  out  (but  this  I  did  not 
know)  ;  or  by  a  lime  that  leaned  and 
swayed  against  the  pale  green  glass  of 
a  north  window,  picturing  it  beautifully. 
And  my  heart  warmed  within  me  when 
the  sun,  moving  round,  cast  from  the 
great  rose-window  shifting  rainbows  of 
glorious  color  upon  the  pale  stone.  I 
never  tired  of  gazing  at  tliis  phantas- 
magoria, and  the  i*adiance  appeared 
indeed  no  passing  light  but  a  spirit, 
the  very  spirit  of  the  place.  A  pagan 
notion  this,  and  Vet  not,  I  think,  wholly 
unchristian.  For  I  held  it,  as  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  a  kind  of  symbol ;  not  in 
itself  adorable,  but  a  manifestation  and 
type,  as  it  were,  of  that  which,  being 
so,  I  could  yet  more  hardly  compre- 
hend. Such  feelings  are  at  the  heart 
of  that  childish  reverence  for  the  mys- 
tery of  l>eauty ,  that  some  few  are  happy 
enough  to  possess  still  in  later  life. 
Toby  Watkius  is  of  the  numl>ei*,  but 
has  not  the  poet's  skill  in  words  to  re- 
veal in  the  mirror  of  his  own  childlike 
soul  the  mystery  of  our  ancient  selves. 

And  then,  in  the  nlidst  of  my  fancies, 
such  music  broke  in  as  it  seems  to  me 
I  have  never  heard  since.  Indeed,  I 
was  too  young  to  know  aught  of  the 
sadness  of  the  loveliness  we  call  per- 
fect ;  and  yet  in  my  dark  corner  I  have 
trembled  and  wept  as  that  thrilling 
sweetness  pierced  through  the  self  I 
knew  and  spoke  of  something  infinitely 
greater  and  beyond. 

'Twas  Toby's  voice  first  bore  me 
this  celestial  message.  The  little  fel- 
low, smaller  and  younger  yet  than  my- 
self, appeared  all  that  the  sentimental 
are  apt  to  imagine  in  these  little  sweet 
songsters,  and  his  voice  was  of  a  rare 
quality.  I  never  pictured  him  as  possi- 
bly dirt\'^handed,  or  commonly  clothed, 
and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
''knuckle-boning"  with  one  of  those 
tr:inslucent  effigies  of   the  apostles  as 
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with  this  grave  youug  denizen  of  holy, 
haunted  places. 

But,  since  we  were  destined  very 
sliortly  to  become  intimates,  this  illu- 
sion quickly  vanished,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  of  parts  nothing  above  the  average, 
except  in  all  that  concerned  music, 
wherein  young  Silver-tongue  was  to  me 
an  oracle  and  seer.  I  was  put,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  to  the  same  school,  that 
I  might  be  under  the  protecting  eye  of 
my  uncle,  and  found  Toby,  thougli  dull 
at  books,  to  have  a  love  for  the  old 
city,  and,  above  all,  the  old  cathedral, 
even  greater  than  mine.  I  think  he 
imbibed  knowledge  from  the  very 
stones  of  the  place.  No  one  ever  saw 
him  read  (unless  it  were  a  book  of 
poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  passion), 
and  yet  when  he  was  in  the  vein  you 
could  perceive  that  he  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant stoiK.  of  information.  But  as  for 
the  dry  hones  of  learning,  'twas  scarcely 
to  be  called  aversion  that  he  felt  for 
them  ;  he  wanted  them  not ;  synUix 
and  theorem  were  to  him  uncompre- 
heuded  fantasies  of  no  possible  service 
to  his  intelligence,  and  he  never  strove 
to  acquire  them.  Sure,  no  boy  was 
ever  so  often  and  righteously  beaten  ; 
but  nothing  could  sour  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  and  before  he  had  scrubbed 
the  tears  from  his  little  twinkling  eyes 
his  yelling  laugh  would  be  heard  as  he 
devised  impish  tricks  upon  his  supe- 
riors. 

We  all  loved  Toby  —  poor  Toby,  that 
never  had  a  penny  and  never  wanted  a 
friend  ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that, 
despite  the  ^'  Principia,"  and  a  certain 
bigoted  persistency  upon  the  part  of  his 
masters,  those  were  happy  days.  I 
look  back  upon  them  with  a  tender 
melancholy,  for  methiuks  one  is  never 
truly  happy  but  when  the  feeling  is 
unconscious.  And  when  in  ripe  years 
we  gaze  across  troubled  waters,  that 
sheltered  harbor  where  we  sailed  our 
lillle  toy-boats  glimmers  in  a  mist  of 
suiilis:ht  whose  i^old  was  distilled  in  the 
alembic  of  perpetual  youth,  the  alembic 
where  hope  is  fashioned,  of  which  the 
hcams  may,  if  we  are  fortunate,  shed 
some  mild  rndiance  on  our  hearts  even 
in  our  srrand  climacteric. 


All  the  memories  of  Toby  float  to  nie- 
upon  a  tide  of  song.  Music  was  his- 
passion ;  nay,  so  much  the  integral 
part  of  him  that  I  somethues  thought 
'twas  his  soul  itself  spoke  face  to  face 
with  those  of  his  hearers  in  his  sing- 
ing, and  the  shy  spirit  then  alone  stood 
forth  revealed  and  beautiful,  its  shabby 
comical  envelope  for  the  moment  loeL 
and  forgotten.  Later,  when  his  voice 
broke  into  a  mellow  tenor,  a  great 
career  seemed  to  open  before  the  little 
prosaic-seeming  fellow.  Whilst  I,  now 
a  junior  member  of  the  university,  still 
plodded  my  way  dully  along  tUe  well- 
worn  road  of  humane  letters,  this 
Toby,  who  was  ever  the  easy  butt  of 
our  youthful  waggeries,  was  achieving 
greatness.  Success  came  without  \m 
seeking,  and  where  it  led  he  followetl 
gaily  ;  but  whatever  his  business  or 
engagements,  each  Sunday  saw  him  at 
the  old  cathedral,  and  the  echoes 
caught  bis  voice  and  hid  away  the  re- 
membrance of  its  sweetness  behind  the 
carven  saints  and  fair  tall  pillars,  a» 
the  perfume  of  a  withered  rose  haug» 
in  the  air  of  a  great  room.  Methink'^ 
the  spirit  of  Toby  haunts  Uie  place. 

Whimsical  fellow  I  he  came  to  me 
one  day  with  a  tale  of  love  which  1, 
ever  regarding  him  as  but  a  boy,  re- 
ceived with  mock  solemnity,  the  quip» 
and  odd  enthusiasm  of  the  narrator 
half  warranting  such  an  interpretation. 
And,  lest  I  should  be  too  much  blamed 
in  the  matter,  I  must  confess  tliat 
about  this  time  I  was  myself  in  love, 
and  so  perhaps  more  dull  than  my  wont 
with  my  friends.  However,  I  did  not 
speak  of  it,  being  a  thing  foreign  to  my 
naturally  sliy  and  cold  temper,  although 
Toby,  I  think  from  his  very  diverse- 
ness,  was  among  the  chief  of  my  inti- 
mates. As  boys  we  had  sworn  a  pact 
of  eternal  brotherhood,  with  mystical 
rites  of  his  own  devising.  I  see  him 
now  in  his  little  nigged  gown,  his  coun- 
tenance full  of  that  quaint  earnestness 
no  one  ever  took  for  earnest  in  hlm^ 
when  by  the  names  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, by  every  fair  friendship  in  classic 
legend  or  history,  by  the  twin  towers  of 
All  Souls,  and  over  the  halves  of  a 
'  l)roken   sixpence,   we    took  a   vow    of 
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more  thau  brotherly  affection.  '^  Never 
shall  one  of  us  be  rich  anid  see  the 
other  want  I  "  cries  Toby.  "  Whilst  I 
have  an  orange  left,  there's  a  squeeze 
in  it  for  thee  I "  And  as  I  begau  to 
grin  he  holds  up  his  hand  very  gravely 
(Parson  Toby  we  nicknamed  him  then) 
and  goes  on  with  his  harangue.  '^  May 
the  shade  of  Julius  Caesar  dog  my 
ii-aitorous  footsteps,"  says  he  in  his 
bhiiU  tones,  *'  if  ever  I  knowingly  cross 
iliee  in  commerce  or  iu  love  ; ''  and 
then  he  made  solemn  obeisance,  for 
iiis  notions  were  very  high-flown  from 
ills  readings  in  the  poets,  and  he 
always  mentioned  the  ^'  little  god  "  in 
n  reverent  manner.  I  repeated  these 
and  other  words  after  him  as  he  bade 
Jiie,  not  without  a  feeling  for  the  grav- 
ity of  the  occasion  ;  for  through  all  his 
ranting  talk  ran  a  fibre  of  definite 
meaning  and  resolve  tliat  neither  of  us, 
I  think,  forgot. 

But  I  am  to  speak  now  of  that  other 
love  that  so  strangely  took  hold  of  us 
both  at  much  about  the  same  season, 
but  working,  as  it  proved,  to  ends  so 
sadly  divei*se.  Toby  had  a  sort  of 
whimsical  extnwagant  way  which  I 
look  for  a  sign  of  lightness  in  him,  and 
^iwas  thence  he  never  so  much  as  dis- 
closed to  me  the  name  of  the  fair  one. 

She    is    all    perfection,"    said    he  ; 

beautiful  exceedingly,  like  a  rosebud 
iu  an  old  weed-grown  garden."  "  O 
poetical  Toby  I  "  cried  I,  mocking  him. 
-"^And  hast  thou  spoken  this  exalted 
love  of  thine  to  thy  divinity  ? " 
•'  Pooh,"  says  he,  *'  words,  words  I 
Nay,  she  is  one  of  the  elect"  (he 
spoke,  as  one  may  say,  musically), 
*^  and  our  communications  are  of  a 
more  lofty  sort.  I  sing  to  her,  sir,  to 
her  and  for  her  alone  ;  and  she  answers 
me  with  such  looks  —  so  subtle  a  spir- 
itual sympathy  shines  in  her  angel-face. 
Why,  she's  my  inspiration,  sir  ;  with- 
out her  I  were  a  mere  wandering  voice 
wanting  a  spirit.  Music  is  indeed  the 
voice  of  love  ;  the  only  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  great  passion  "  —  and  so  he 
rambled  on.  Toby  was  not  crazed,  as 
some  were  apt  to  think,  but  had  a  very 
rare  and  vivid  imagination,  fancied 
objects  and  ideal  passions  often  bccom- 
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ing  far  more  real  to  him  than  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  substantial  fact ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  this  gift  was  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  It  was  in- 
deed a  very  pure  ennobling  imagina- 
tion, and  made  him  see  his  friends  as 
children  look  upon  giants  and  heroes  of 
old  time.  They  walked  in  more  than 
mortal  stature,  gifted  with  superhuman 
virtues  ;  but  should  a  rift  be  torn  in 
this  luminous  atmosphere  and  some 
petty  meanness  in  the  man  be  revealed 
—  why,  this  were  an  almost  uncompre- 
hended  sorrow  to  Toby.  And  I  think 
that  round  the  fair  unknown  the  glori- 
fying mist  grew  and  grew  about  her, 
until  all  his  being  lay  prostrate  and 
adoring  at  the  feet  of  so  much  excel- 
lence. Nay,  I  even  think  it  possible 
that  she  was  not  at  all  aware  of  his 
passion  ;  and  that  high  intelligence  he 
supposed  between  them,  that  secret 
communion  in  an  unwritten  language 
of  the  soul,  that  blessed  progress  of 
mutual  love  which  ripened  in  him  a 
thousand  extravagances  of  happiness, 
were  all  no  more  than  a  fervid  poetic 
dream.  Ah,  such  a  dream  as  one  here 
and  there  has  realized  I  such  an  allu- 
sion as  the  breaking  up  of  it  has  not 
seldom  broken  in  silence  a  passionate 
heart  I 

I  did  not  indeed  guess  so  much  as 
this  until  long  after.  Prom  a  little 
humorous  vengeance,  and  perhaps  some 
natural  reserve,  I  kept  my  own  sober 
romance  a  yet  closer  secret,  but  not 
without  hugging  the  thought  of  Toby's 
surprise  and  admiration  when  he  should 
be  informed  of  it. 

II. 

Now  the  lives  of  us  both  had  gone  so 
far  happily  ;  no  great  heart-shakings 
beyond  that  first  sweet  rage  of  love, 
and  'twas  a  good  time  and  wholesome 
to  look  back  upon.  We  thought  it 
should  last  forever,  only  the  vague 
gleam  of  promise  become  a  constant 
steady  light  of  perfect  bliss.  But  a 
change  came  which  I  must  tell  you  of, 
though  it  fill  me  with  the  perplexity 
and  almost  the  grief  these  long-past 
events  occasioned  at  the  time.  I  think 
I  said  that  during  the  week  Toby  was 
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mostly  away,  making  himself  a  name 
by  his  singing  in  almost  every  great 
city  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  each  Sunday 
he  was  ip  his  place  among  the  choris- 
ters of  the  old  cathedral,  and  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  we  were  used  to  be 
much  together.  Lively  is  the  remem- 
brance of  our  cheerful  suppers.  Truly 
tbere  was  a  flavor  about  such  bachelor 
entertainments,  modest  noctea  ambro- 
9iaiioe.  We  had  a  lighlness  of  heart 
then  that  sunuounted  every  obstacle  to 
a  <^reless  unthinking  felicity,  an  ardor 
in  talk,  a  harmless  enthusiasm  for  cer- 
tain sweetly  compounded  liquors,  an 
antiquated  love  for  a  rank  churchwar- 
den pipe  —  His  all  past. 

I  come  now  to  a  Sunday,  tit^e  day  of 
Q^y  jl>etrothal.  It  was  but  a  word  on 
the  road  to  church,  a  question  an- 
swered by  a  look,  a  pressure  of  the 
little  hand  that  lay  upon  my  arm,  and 
we  two  were,  I  dare  say,  the  happiest 
people  in  tl^e  cathedral  that  day.  Be- 
hind our  seat  was  a  gi*eat  stone  pillai*, 
so  tlialb  we  were  hid  from  view  ihat 
wa^*^  and  when  every  one  stood  up 
lisi^ning  to  tlie  anthem  I  took  out  tiie 
flower  I  li^d  in  my  coat,  being  a  sweet- 
briar  rose,  and  gave  it  to  iier,  and  «he 
took  it  wiUi  a  shy  blusii  and  laid  it  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  her  hymn-book. 
No  one  observed  us,  except  indeed 
Toby,  who  was  gazing  upon  us  intently 
from  his  place  in  the  dioir,  wiiere  he 
stood  in  readiness  to  sing  the  solo. 
Methought^  from  our  position  and  his 
Igtok,  Toby  ha^d  guessed  the  whole  ;  for 
I  liad  never  before  had  tl^e  privilege  to 
sit  beside  her.  Truly  tliat  was  the 
sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard  in  man  or 
woman,  and  there  was  a  quality  in  it 
ihat  day  that  brought  the  tears  to  my 
eyes.  My  companion  too  was  not  un- 
moved, it  died  in  such  a  wail  of 
piercing  sorrow,  yet  chastened  and 
infinitely  sweet,  as  even  now  seems  to 
eciio  down  to  meet  me  when  I  tread 
tliose  lone,  grey  aisles,  indeed  I  think 
sometimes  sounds  also  liave  their 
gl^osts. 

in  tke  evening  I  prepared  for  Toby 
a  little  more  sumpiijiously  than  my 
wmit.  X  could  not  recall  a  Sunday  that 
he  liad  not  passed   those  hours  -with 


me,  and  although  the  fine  weather  had 
changed  to  a  pouring  rain  and  wind 
that  sounded  more  like  November  tkau 
June,  this  did  iiot  muck  discompose 
me,  for  such  things  were  uot  apt  to 
stand  in  his  way.  Yet  to-nigbt  no  tap 
came  upoa  the  glass  and  no  voice  asked 
mockingly  if  Master  Hodge  were 
within ;  and  to-night,  of  all  nigbts 
of  Uie  year,  this  defection  cut  me 
strangeiy.  I  was  in  that  state  wiien 
a  man  has  an  uncontrolled  desire  to 
speak  all  his  thoughts  into  some 
friendly  ear,  and  found  myself  deseiled 
by  this  intended  recipient,  my  candlea 
burned  down,  and  all  the  little  feative 
preparations  chiding  me  with  their  iu- 
adequaieness  and  futility.  So  I  went 
to  bed  with  a  twinge  of  disappoiut- 
ment  at  so  unmeaning  an  end  to  a 
memorable  day. 

It  was  not  till  the  morning,  over  my 
breakfast,  that  a  ghost  visited  oie.  It 
was  so  white  and  wan  a  ci'eattire,  with 
a  voice  thick  and  difficult  in  the  utter- 
ance and  soaked  muddy  clothes,  tiiat  as 
it  stood  there  in  ilie  entrance  before 
me,  and  a  score  of  little  streams 
dripped  from  R  upon  tiie  carpet,  I 
swear  that  for  a  moment's  space  I  did 
uot  know  it  for  Toby ;  and  then  my 
first  thougiit  of  him  was  an  eyil  one. 
I  jumped  up  and  gripped  iiim  by  tlie 
two  shoulders,  looking  seriously  down 
into  his  eyes,  that  were  indeed  dHated 
and  bright  but  had  no  wildo^ss  in 
them,  only  an  extreme  ipoarufuloess, 
and  a  sort  of  shrinkiqg  from  me  ihat 
was  new,  and  seemed  to  go  through  my 
heart  as  no  words  ever  could. 

"Where  did  you  sleep,  Toby?" 
cried  I  hastily. 

"Sleep  I  "said  he,  with  thfti  tiMle 
oratorical  gesture  and  emphasis  he  was 
apt  to  affect.  ^^  Who  speaks  of  sleep  ? 
I^iou  hast  murdered  sleep  1  Kay^-' 
snid  he,  with  a  sudden  change  of  as- 
pect, ^'give  me  some  breakfast,  aud 
VW  e'en  forgive  thee."  And,  with  a 
perverse  refustfU  to  strip  himself  of  so 
mudi  as  his  wet  coai,  he  set  himself 
down,  hut  made  a  poor  figure  at  the 
meal.  He  was  full  of  talk,  and  that  all 
of  our  sdiooldays  aud  boyish  friead- 
ship.     '*  Do  you  remcmher,"  cried  he. 
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*•''  how  you  cliA}lenged  all  the  school  on 
roy  behoof,  barly  Hodge  ?  uy,  and  the 
bdiaiiocka  luy  good  worthy  ^uut  u«€d  to 
•end  me  from  E<Unl)urgii  ?  Little  of 
them  iihould  I  hiive  tasteil  hut  for  your 
pjoiectioii.  Oh,  .  there's  a  hUDdred 
good  offices  yoa  did  me  tiiat  all  rise  up 
before  me  to-day,  aad  His  to  ray  shame 
I  never  gave  them  a  thought  before. 
FriendsJiip  should  not  be  all  of  one 
side ;  but  I  wilt  try  to  repay  it.  You 
ha¥e  not  foi<^t  that  solemn  cove- 
naai?  "  said  he,  as  it  were  suspiciouely. 

^^  Xo,^'  said  I,  in  some  wonder ; 
^^aod  I  1k^  you  do  not  believe,  Toby, 
thtti  I  would  belle  it." 

He  cauglit  my  hand.  ^'  Kever  !  " 
cttsd  he.  ^And  here  again  I  swear 
that  your  intereeto  elMdl  be  dearer  to 
nae  UiAu  my  own  ;  and  though  to  etand 
aside  ehonld  oost  me  life  itself,  never 
will  I  stretch  so  maeh  as  a  ftnger  to  bar 
aught  thai  ooocerns  your  happiness  I  " 

^Tofey,"  said  I,  ^'thou  art  a  good 
feiow,'*  and  laid  my  arm  about  his 
shoulder  aftectionaiely,  as  we  used 
when  we  were  beye  together.  And 
be,  gaisitig  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
a  eori  oi  bewildered  surprise,  turned 
aside  aad  fell  loto  a  storm  of  weeping. 

These  things  were  the  €or)eni»ners  of 
a  eerious  illness  for  my  dear  little 
friend.  ^Twae  curieus,  and  to  me  most 
moving,  that  all  through  the  ravings  of 
Ills  sickness  he  epoke  oontinually  of 
rays^,  a»d,  his  mind  nmning  I  sup- 
pose <Ni  oiir  ehikHeh  paet,  would  liave 
it  that  for  my  ssilce  he  bad  made  some 
^rsat  eMriUce,  but  I  w^s  never  to  know 
q€  R.  Poor  Toby  I  I  doUfH  »ot  but  he 
was  eapsiWe  of  R,  bad  the  occasion 
arisen.  But,  since  my  )»reseiice 
aeeimed  to  diaoompose  blm,  I  was  tiot 
pennRjted  to  be  much  wkh  iitm  then, 
nor  lodeed  nolil  he  was  far  on  the  road 
to  health.  That  it  was  sobm  groat 
tiieuble  oC  mind  tliat  first  disordered 
Jbim,  aome  dowrnfaH  of  bigii  liopes  attd 
biHer  diaappoiBtu»eut,  aud  upon  tliat  a 
night  almost  of  madness  and  reckless 
exposure  to  rain  and  storm,  I  could 
Beaver  doubt ;  nor  yet  that,  as  in  most 
<d  our  UoHbles,  a  woman  was  to  blame 
imr  —me  treoeliery  or  f>erbiaps  uacou'- 
acjem  Mi  tesitmeBt  eitam.    But  fur- 


ther he  lias  never  confided  in  me,  and 
ihougli  I  must  own  that  this,  coiniug- 
from  hill),  has  somethnes  cut  me  a 
little,  yet  Uiere  is  that  in  his  condition 
now  he  is  recovered  that  must  needs 
redouble  all  our  love  and  tenderest  so- 
licitude. 

Alas  for  the  beautiful  voice  thai  had 
borne  its  message  of  purity  and  conso- 
lation to  so  many  a  heart  I  Toby  in- 
deed recovered,  and,  tluHigh  after  many 
nM>nths,  resumed  much  about  hJa  for- 
mer aspect,  only  older  ;  but  our  sweet 
singer  is  become  a  dream  of  idie  past, 
and  that  voice  was  uever  heard  again, 
or  at  least  but  as  so  faint  a  ghost  of  its- 
former  self  as  is  far  more  patlielic^ 
Ever  as  before  lie  takes  his  pla£»  iu 
tbe  choir,  but  there  is  no  thriill  rnf^w 
wheu  Toby  rises  ;  no  one  mai'ks  him. 
Oven  his  past  success  is  forgotlon,  and 
this  is  as  he  would  liave  it.  He  is  one 
of  the  meanest  amoug  the  choni8,iufn'- 
ing  his  eyes  to  a  new  star,  e4ireet*teim- 
pered  and  whimsical  —  the  same  To^'. 
He  gains  a  sufficient  livelihood  by  the 
giving  of  music-lessons,  for  his  eareer 
is  over. 

Tlie  same,  I  said — ay,  but  to  me 
there  was  a  differenoe,  and  a  toouble 
between  us  that  time  hath  happily  re-o 
moved  wholly.  I  doubt  not  it  was 
some  lingering  disorder  from  Im  late 
sickness  made  him  refuse  all  meutiou 
of  my  marriage,  and  even  decline  jU> 
see  Um  lady  that  was  lo  be  my  wi£e  ; 
and  tliis  was  the  nsore  etrai^e,  ajJObce 
slie  bad  long  known  bim,  and  es^as  a 
great  admioer  of  liis  talent.  But  all 
such  pettisli  freaks  arc  loi^  siiiee 
passed  away,  and  we  have  now  no 
friend  in  the  world  more  conataot  nor 
more  belovod  than  Toby. 

jPOBTSCiUPTUM. 

These  stray  recolleotions  had  been 
written,  laid  aside,  and  forgotten  years 
back,  but  coming  upon  them  lately 
when  all  have  faded  to  a  dim  perspec- 
tive I  am  moved  to  add  one  more  to 
their  number. 

I  remember  some  years  after  IJhese 
events  «  winter 'e  cyeniag  thatthje  little 
ohotiieter  was  at  our  houac.  He  sat  at 
the  piano,  «Ad  atraias  of  oiiiaic  old  and 
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new  seemed  to  flow  from  liis  hands, 
now  mournful,  tlicu  again  gay  and  furi- 
ous, as  it  were  at  haphazard.  My  little 
girl  stood  beside  him  with  a  face  of 
delight. 

*'Come,  dance  !  "  cried  my  wife  as 
the  music  waxed  merrier,  and  the  child 
sprang  up  and  began  a  wild  gipsy  step 
among  the  gleams  and  shadows  of  the 
I'oom.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
that,  from  no  actual  importance  in  the 
action,  become  fixed  and  remain  en- 
graven as  an  ineffaceable  picture  on 
the  memory.  The  fairy  music  of  the 
old  "Snuff-box  Waltz"  (that  changed 
after,  but  I  scarce  knew  how,  to  the 
stately  *'  Wedding  March "  of  Men- 
delssohn), the  warm  air  laden  with  the 
scent  of  narcissus,  the  shaded  yellow 
light,  the  faint  odor  of  tea  —  any  of 
these  things  would  in  after  years  bring 
back  the  whole  scene  to  my  miud,  and 
I  saw  the  bright-eyed  child  in  her 
white  pinafore  capering  with  impish 
smiles  of  glee,  while  the  terrier-pup 
yapped  aud  rushed  at  her  flying  feet, 
and  that  fair-haired  lad}*  laughed  over 
her  knitting  at  the  couple.  The  child 
ended  in  a  shriek  of  exhausted  mirth 
and  flung  herself  upon  the  couch,  and 
the  music  grew  softer  and  died  away, 
aud  presently  changed  into  Chopin's 
"Funeral  March."  "Some  have  no 
wedding-march  in  their  lives,"  said  he, 
M'ith  a  queer  look  as  he  got  up  from 
the  piano,  and  my  little  daughter 
laughed  gaily  at  his  odd  grimace. 

I  think  my  children  loved  him,  but 
always  met  his  sallies  with  laughter, 
as  indeed  all  the  world  did  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  little 
rouud-faced  music-master.  But  I  ever 
felt  that  in  some  unexplained  way  his 
life  was  wrecked.  In  my  house  he  was 
always  welcome,  and  in  playing  with 
my  iunoceut  young  ones  I  think  he 
found  some  of  that  happy  home  life  he 
had  so  sadly  missed. 

All  that  winter  he  had  been  some- 
what ailing,  but,  as  so  often  happens, 
it  was  not  till  spring  came  that  he 
began  to  look  ver}'  thin  and  worn.  My 
wife  persuaded  him  on  a  Sunday  in 
May,  for  the  first  time  since  that  illness 
of    his,  not  to  take   his  place   in  the 


choir.  But  he  accompanied  us  to 
church  in  the  afternoon,  and  sat  beside 
her  in  the  pew,  joining  in  the  cbauts 
in  a  thin,  sweet  voice.  There  was  a 
strange  oppression  in  the  air  that  day, 
and  the  clouds  were  so  dark  and  heavy 
that  the  cathedral  was  lighted  as  if  for 
an  evening  service,  although  the  days 
were  long  and  light.  The  conflicting 
shadows  and  wavering  lights  gave  to 
that  beautiful  place  a  solemn,  unearthly 
look  neither  of  night  nor  day,  the  dliu 
illumination  scarce  seeming  to  proceed 
from  either  of  its  visible  sources.  It 
was  a  pretty  coincidence  that  at  the 
very  instant  the  reader  came  to  the 
wonls  "  Lighten  our  darkness  "  a  flood 
of  sunlight  burst  of  a  sudden  through 
the  great  rose-window,  the  tapers 
seemed  to  burn  dim,  and  the  gloom 
dissolved  like  a  noxious  vapor.  My 
wife  nudged  me,  and  we  looked  at  our 
companion.  His  face  was  hid  in  his 
knotted  hands,  and  full  upon  them  and 
his  bald  head  fell  that  shifting  radiance 
that  to  my  poetic,  childish  vision  had 
seemed  so  mysterious  a  symbol  of  un- 
speakable things.  His  little  bent  figure 
was  bathed  in  wai*m  rainbow  hues  ;  its 
homeliness  was  forgotten,  and  Toby 
was  transfigured.  I  fancied  he  started 
slightly  as  the  words  of  the  anthem 
were  read,  and  when  we  all  stood  up 
he  remained  upon  his  knees. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  ?  "  whis- 
pered my  wife,  and  to  be  sure  it  was 
the  very  same  we  had  the  Sunday  of 
our  betrothal  —  the  last  solo  Toby  ever 
sang.  I  held  my  wife's  dear  hand  till 
those  thrilling  notes  died  away  ;  aud 
even  then  Toby  still  knelt  beside  us. 

"  Look,  look,  Toby  is  asleep ! " 
whispered  my  little  girl,  and  at  that 
both  the  children  began  to  laugh.  I 
leaned  over  and  touched  his  shoulder 
to  arouse  him,  a  little  fearful  lest  he 
might  be  ill.  The  light  upon  hiiu 
shone  gloriously,  touching  every  thread 
of  his  shabby  coat  to  gold.  Toby  waa 
dead. 

Poor  Toby  I  Pure  soul  I  His  secret 
died  with  him.  The  rainbow  light  falls 
upon  his  grave  of  sunny  afternoons, 
turning  the  white  fiowers  that  my  chil* 
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<ireu  lay  upon  it  lo  a  posy  of  glowing 
hues.  So  benuliful  and  traQspareut, 
uie thinks,  were  the  stains  that  in  this 
world  fell  upon  the  character  of  my 
dear  old  friend. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THB    HADRAMUT:    A    JOURNEY    IN 
SOUTHERN  ARABIA. 

Between  Aden  and  Maskat,  Mo- 
kalla  -is  the  only  spot  whicii  has  any 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  seaport  town. 
It  is  three  hundred  miles  from  Aden, 
and  here  we  were  deposited  last  De- 
cember by  a  chance  steamer,  to  begin 
our  journey  to  the  Hadramut  valley, 
which  anciently  was  the  centre  of  the 
frankincense  and  myrrh  trade,  one  of 
the  most  famed  commercial  centres  of 
Araby  the  Blest,  before  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  blighted  all  industries  and 
closed  the  peninsula  to  the  outer  world. 

Immediately  beliiud  Mokalla  rise 
grim,  arid  mountains  of  a  reddish  hue, 
and  the  town  is  plastered  against  this 
rich-tinged  background.  By  the  shoi*e, 
like  a  lighthouse,  stands  the  white  min- 
aret of  the  mosque,  the  walls  and  pin- 
nacles of  which  are  covered  with  dense 
masses  of  seabirds  and  pigeons  ;  not 
far  from  this  the  huge  palace  where 
tlie  suUan  dwells  reminds  one  of  a 
whitewashed  mill  with  a  lace-like  par- 
apet ;  white,  red,  and  brown  are  the 
dominant  colors  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
harbor  the  Arab  dhows  with  fantastic 
sterns  rock  to  and  fro  in  the  unsteady 
sea,  forming  altogether  a  picturesque 
and  unusual  scene.  Nominally  Mokalla 
is  ruled  over  by  a  sultan  of  the  Al 
Kaiti  family,  whose  connection  with 
India  has  made  them  very  English  in 
their  sympathies,  and  his  Majesty's 
general  appearance,  with  his  velvet 
coat  and  jewelled  daggers,  is  far  more 
Indian  thau  Arabian.  Really  the  most 
influential  people  in  the  town  are  the 
money  -  grubbing  Parsees  from  Bom- 
bay, and  it  is  essentially  one  of  those 
commercial  centres  where  Hindustani 
is  spoken  nearly  as  much  ns  Arabian. 
We  were  lodged  in  a  so-called  palace 
hard  by  the  bazaar,  which  reeked  with 
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mysterious  smells  and  was  alive  with 
flies  ;  so  we  worked  hard  to  get  our 
pre[>arations  made  and  to  make  our  so* 
journ  in  this  uncongenial,  burning  spot 
as  short  as  possible. 

For  our  journey  inland  we  were  en- 
trusted by  the  sultan  to  a  tribe  of  Bed- 
ouins and  their  camels.  Mikaic  was 
the  name  of  our  mokadam,  or  headman, 
and  his  tribe  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Khailike,  all  tiny,  spare  men  with  long, 
shaggy  hair  bound  up  with  leather 
thongs,  very  dark,  naked  save  for  a 
loin  cloth,  and  the  girdle  to  which  were 
attached  their  brass  powder  -  flasks, 
shaped  like  a  ram's  horn,  their  silver 
cases  for  flint  and  steel,  their  daggers, 
and  their  thorn  extractors.  They  are 
far  different  from  the  statel}'  Bedouin 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  are,  both  as  to 
religion  and  physique,  distinctly  an 
aboriginal  race  of  southern  Arabia,  as 
different  from  the  Arab  as  the  Hindu 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Never  shall  we  forget  the  confusion 
of  our  start.  Mikaic  and  ten  of  his 
men  appeared  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  our  rooms,  and  were  let  loose  on  our 
seventy  packages  like  so  many  devils 
from  hell,  yelling  and  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  the  diseased 
beggars  of  Mokalla  in  their  train.  First 
of  all  the  luggage  had  to  be  divided 
into  loads  for  twenty-two  camels,  then 
they  drew  lots  for  these  loads  with 
small  sticks,  then  they  drew  lots  for  us 
riders,  and  finally  we  had  a  stormy 
bargain  as  to  the  price,  which,  when 
finally  decided  upon,  was  ratified  by 
placing  the  firat  two  fingers  of  one  con- 
tractor on  the  hand  of  the  other. 

We  felt  worn  and  weary  when  a  start 
was  made  at  midday,  and  our  cup  of 
bitterness  was  full  when  we  were  de- 
posited, bag  and  baggage,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  gate,  and  told  that 
we  must  spend  the  night  amidst  a  sea 
of  small  fish  drying  on  the  shore,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dirty  Bed- 
ouin huts.  These  fish  are  put  out  to 
dry  by  thousands  along  this  coast ;  men 
feed  on  them  and  so  do  the  camels ; 
they  make  lamp-oil  out  of  them  ;  large 
sacks  of  them  are  taken  into  the  inte- 
rior   as    merchandise,  and    the  air    is 
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everywhere  redolent  with  their  stench. 
We  had  just  enough  strength  of  mind 
to  commence  the  first  of  many  quarrels 
with  our  camel-men,  and  insist  on  be- 
ing taken  two  miles  further  on  away 
from  the  smells,  where  beneath  the 
pleasant  shade  of  some  palm-trees  we 
halted  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  recovered  from  the  agonies  of  our 
start. 

Three  days'  camel  riding  up  one  of 
the  short  valleys  which  leads  towards 
the  high  plateau  offered  little  of  interest 
beyond  arid  rocks  and  burnt-up,  sand- 
covered  valleys.  Here  and  there,  where 
warm  volcanic  streams  rise  out  of  the 
ground,  the  wilderness  is  converted 
into  a  luxurious  garden,  in  which 
palms,  tobacco,  and  other  green  things 
grow.  One  of  the  scrub  trees  which 
clothe  the  wilderness  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  rocA;,  and  is  used  by  them  for 
cleaning  their  teeth  ;  it  amused  us  to 
chew  this  as  we  went  along  —  it  is 
slightly  bitter,  but  cleans  the  teeth  most 
effectually. 

Then  we  entered  the  narrow,  tortu- 
ous valley  of  Howeri,  which  ascends 
towards  the  plateau,  in  which  the  mid- 
day heat  was  intense  ;  and  at  our  even- 
ing halts  we  suffered  not  a  little  from 
camel  ticks,  which  abound  in  the  sand, 
until  we  learnt  to  avoid  old  camping- 
grounds,  and  not  to  pitch  our  tents  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wells. 
There  are  two  villages  at  the  head  of 
the  Wadi  Iloweri,  where  there  is  actu- 
ally a  gimil  —  that  rare  phenomenon  in 
Arabia,  a  running  stream.  Here  the 
Bedouin  Inhabitants  cultivate  the  date 
palm,  and  have  green  patches  of  lu- 
cerne and  grain,  very  refreshing  to  the 
eye.  At  Al  Bat-ha  we  actually  reposed 
under  a  spreading  tree,  a  wild,  uned- 
ible  fig  called  Luihha  by  the  Arabs,  a 
nickname  given  to  all  worthless,  idle 
individuals  in  these  parts.  Bedouin 
women  crowded  around  us,  closely 
veiled  in  indigo-dyed  masks,  with  nar- 
row slits  for  their  eyes,  carrying  their 
babies  with  them  in  rude  cradles 
resembling  hencoops,  with  a  cluster  of 
charms  hung  from  the  top,  which  has 
the  twofold  advantage  of  amusing  the 
baby  and    keeping    off    the   evil   eye. 


After  much  persuasion  we  induced  one 
of  the  good  ladies  to  sit  for  her  photo- 
graph, or  rather  to  sit  still  whilst  some- 
thing was  being  done  which  she  did 
not  in  the  least  understand. 

Leaving  these  villages  behind  us,  we 
climbed  rapidly  higher  and  higher^ 
unlil,  at  an  elevation  of  over  five  thou- 
sand feet,  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
on  a  broad,  level  plateau,  stretching  aa 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  e very- 
direction,  and  shutting  off  the  Hadra- 
mut from  the  coast.  This  is  the  mons- 
exctlaus  of  Pliny  ;  ^  here  we  have  the 
vast  area  where  once  flourished  the 
frankincense  and  the  myrrh.  Of  tlie 
latter  shrub  there  is  plenty  left,  and  it 
is  still  tapped  for  its  odoriferous  sap  ; 
but  of  the  former  we  only  saw  one 
specimen  on  the  plateau,  for  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try has  steadily  disappeared  ;  further 
east,  however,  in  the  Mahri  country, 
there  is,  I  understand,  a  considerable 
quantity  left. 

Words  cannot  express  the  desolate 
aspect  of  this  vast  plateau.  Akahay 
or  '*  the  going  up,"  as  the  Arabs  call  it, 
is  exclusively  Bedouin  property,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  little  herbage  to  be 
found,  thither  the  nomads  drive  their 
flocks  and  young  camels  ;  there  is  ua 
sign  of  habitation  over  its  whole  ex- 
panse ;  only  here  and  there  a  few 
tanks  are  dug  to  collect  rain  water  if 
any  falls,  but  the  air  is  fresh  and 
invigorating  after  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  valleys  below.  After  travelUng- 
along  this  plateau  for  three  days,  we 
at  length  reached  the  valley  system 
which  centres  in  the  broad  Hadramut. 
To  the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the 
main  valley  are  cut  out  of  this  plateau, 
like  slices  out  of  a  cake,  numerous 
collateral  branches,  deep,  narrow,  and 
straight.  From  all  points  of  the  pla- 
teau the  descent  into  them  is  precip-^ 
itous,  and  on  either  side  of  them  riae 
these  red  stratified  walls  neariy  ft 
thousand  feet  high. 

Our  first  peep  down  into  the  Wadi 
Al  Aisa,  towards  which  our  Bedouins^ 

>  Pliny,  xii.  14,  $  S2 :  •«  In  medio  AnOtte  fer% 
sunt  AdrmmiUB   pagus   SalMBomra  in  moate 
oelso." 
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had  coudacled  us,  was  striking  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  we  gazed  down  into 
the  narrow  valley  with  its  line  of  vege- 
tation and  numerous  villages,  we  felt 
as  if  we  were  on  the  edge  of  another 
world.  It  had  not  heeu  our  intention 
to  visit  the  Wadi  Al  Aisa,  hut  to  ap- 
proach the  Hadramut  hy  another  valley 
called  Do  wan ;  hut  our  camel-men 
would  not  take  us  that  way,  and  pur- 
posely got  up  a  scare  that  the  men  of 
Khoreha  at  the  head  of  Wadi  Dowan 
were  going  to  attack  us,  and  would 
refuse  to  let  us  pass.  A  convenient 
old  woman  was  found  who  professed 
to  bring  this  news,  a  dodge  subse- 
quently resorted  to  by  another  Bedouin 
tribe  which  wanted  to  govern  our 
progress.  So  we  humbly  descended 
into  the  Wadi  Al  Aisa,  and  found  our- 
selves encamped  hard  by  the  village  of 
Kliaiieh,  the  headquartera  of  the  Khai- 
like  tribe,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Mikaic's  father's  house  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  castle  of  his  uncle,  who 
is  the  sheikh  of  the  tribe.  These 
worthies  both  extorted  from  us  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  and  sold  us  food 
at  exorbitant  prices,  and  thus  it  was 
that  we  learnt  why  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Khoreba,  and  why  the 
old  woman  and  her  story  had  been 
produced. 

We  thought  Mikaic  and  his  men  little 
better  than  naked  savages  wben  on  the 
plateau,  but  when  we  were  introduced 
to  their  relatives,  and  when  we  saw 
their  castles  and  their  palm  groves  and 
their  long  line  of  gardens  in  the  narrow 
valley,  our  preconceived  notions  of  the 
wild,  homeless  Bedouin  and  his  pov- 
erty underwent  considerable  change. 
During  the  two  days  we  encamped  at 
Khaileh  we  were  gazed  upon  uninter- 
ruptedly by  a  relentless  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  It  amused  us  at 
first  to  see  the  women  here  for  the 
most  part  unmasked,  with  their  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  girdles  of  brass,  their 
anklets  of  brass  half  a  foot  deep,  their 
bracelets  of  brass,  their  iron  nose  rings, 
and  their  massive  and  numerous  ear- 
rings which  tore  down  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  with  their  weight.  Every  Bedouin, 
male  or  female,  has  a  ling  or  charm  of 


cornelian  set  in  base  silver,  and  agates 
and  small  tusks  also  set  in  silver.  Not 
far  from  Khaileh  we  saw  a  fine  village 
which  we  were  told  was  inhabited  by 
Arabs  of  pure  blood,  so  we  sent  a 
polite  message  to  the  seyyid,  or  head- 
man of  the  place,  to  ask  if  we  might 
pay  him  our  respects.  His  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  if  we  paid  thirty  dol- 
lars we  might  come  and  pass  four  hours 
in  his  town.  Needless  to  sav,  we 
declined  the  invitation  with  thanks, 
and  on  the  morrow  when  we  marched 
up  the  Wadi  Al  Aisa  we  gave  the  abode 
of  this  hospitable  seyyid  a  wide  berth. 

Shief  was  the  name  of  the  next  vil- 
lage at  which  we  halted  for  a  night, 
also  inhabited  by  pure  Arabs,  who 
treated  us  with  excessive  rudeness.  It 
is  a  very  picturesque  spot,  perched  on 
a  rock,  with  towers  and  turrets  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  brick  ;  only  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  these  valleys,  the 
houses  are  so  exactly  tlie  same  color  as 
the  rock  behind  them  that  they  lose 
their  effect.  The  rich  have  evidently 
recognized  this  difficulty  and  whitewash 
their  houses,  but  in  the  poorer  villages 
there  is  no  whitewash,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  to  make  them  stand 
out  from  their  surroundings.  Arab 
girls  before  they  enter  the  harem  and 
take  the  veil  are  a  curious  sight  to  be- 
hold. Their  bodies  and  faces  are  dyed 
a  bright  yellow  with  turmeric ;  on  this 
ground  they  paint  black  lines  with  an- 
timony over  their  eyes  ;  the  fashion- 
able color  for  the  nose  is  red  ;  green 
spots  adorn  the  cheek,  and  the  general 
aspect  is  grotesque  beyond  description. 
My  wife  tells  me  that  the  belles  in  the 
sultan's  harem  are  also  painted  in  this 
fashion,  and  that  they  also  paint  gloves 
on  their  hands  and  shoes  on  their  feet, 
and  thus  bedizened  hope  to  secure  the 
affections  of  their  lords.  At  Shief  the 
men  would  not  allow  my  wife  to  ap- 
proach or  hold  any  intercourse  with  the 
Arab  women,  using  opprobrious  epi- 
thets when  she  tried  to  make  friendly 
overtures,  with  the  quaint  result  that 
whenever  Mrs.  Bent  advanced  towards 
a  group  of  gazing  females  they  ficd 
precipitately  like  a  flock  of  sheep  be- 
fore a  collie  dog.     These  women  wear 
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their  dresseit  high  hi  front,  showiug 
their  yellow  legs  above  the  knee,  aud 
long  bchiud  ;  they  are  of  deep  blue 
cottou  decorated  witli  fine  embroidery 
and  patches  of  yellow  aud  red  sewn  on 
in  pattern.  It  is  the  uuivei*sal  female 
dress  in  Hadramut,  aud  looks  as  if  the 
fashion  had  not  changed  since  the  days 
when  Hnzannaveth  the  patriarcli  set- 
tled in  this  valley  and  gave  it  his  name 
(Gen.  X.  28).  The  tall,  tapering  straw 
hat  worn  by  these  women  when  in  the 
fields  conlributes  with  the  mask  to 
make  the  Had  rami  females  as  exter- 
nally repulsive  as  the  most  jealous  of 
husbands  could  desire. 

The  town  of  Hajarein  is  the  princi- 
pal one  in  the  collateral  valleys,  and  is 
built  on  a  lofty  isolated  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  Wadi  Kasr,  about  twenty 
miles  before  it  joins  the  main  valley. 
With  its  towers  and  turrets  it  recalled 
to  our  minds  as  wo  saw  it  in  the  dis- 
tance certain  hill-set  mediaeval  villages 
of  Germany  and  Ital}'.  Here  a  vice- 
sultan  governs  on  behalf  of  the  Al 
Kaiti  family,  an  ill-conditioned,  extor- 
tionate individual,  whose  bad  recep- 
tion of  us  conti'ibuted  to  his  subsequent 
removal  from  office.  Internally  Haja- 
rein is  squalid  and  dirty  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  each  street  is  but  a  cesspool 
for  the  houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
the  house  allotted  to  us  produced  spec- 
imens of  most  smells  and  most  insects, 
and  the  day  of  rest  we  proposed  for 
oureelves  liere  was  spent  in  fighting 
with  our  old  camel-men  who  left  us 
here,  and  in  fighting  with  the  new 
ones  who  were  to  take  us  on  to  the 
main  valley,  and  in  indignantly  refus- 
ing to  pay  the  sultan  the  sum  of  money 
which  our  presence  in  his  town  led 
him  to  think  it  his  right  to  demand. 

During  the  days  we  were  at  Hajarein 
sovend  weddings  were  celebrated.  To 
form  a  suitable  place  for  conviviality 
they  cover  over  a  yard  with  mats, 
just  as  the  Abyssinians  do,  and  the 
women,  to  show  their  hilarity  on  the 
occaiiion,  uticr  the  same  gurgling  noises 
as  the  Abyssinian  women  do  on  a  like 
tK'casion,  antl  call  ululth.  From  our 
roof  we  watched  the  bridegroom's  noc- 
turnal piocesbiou  to  his  bride^s  house, 


accompanied  by  his  friends  bearing 
torches,  aud  singing  and  speechifying 
to  their  heart's  content.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion  at  Ghail  ba  Wazir  our 
roof  happened  to  command  a  view  of 
the  terrace  where  a  bride  and  her  hand- 
maidens were  making  merry  with  drunis 
and  coffee.  In  spite  of  the  frowns  and 
gesticulations  of  the  order  keeper,  who 
fiourished  her  stick  at  us  and  bid  us 
begone,  we  were  able  to  get  a  peep, 
forbidden  to  males,  at  the  blushing 
bride.  She  wore  on  her  head  large 
silver  bosses  like  tin  plates  ;  her  ears 
were  weighed  down  with  jewels,  her 
fingers  were  straight  with  rings,  and 
her  arms  a  mass  of  bracelets  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  her  breast  was  hidden  by  a 
multiplicity  of  necklaces.  Her  face,  of 
course,  was  painted  yellow,  witli  black 
lines  over  her  eyes  aud  mouth  like 
heavy  moustaches  reaching  to  her  ears, 
and  from  her  nose  hung  something 
which  looked  to  us  like  a  gold  coin. 
The  bride  herself  evidently  had  no  ob- 
jection to  our  presence,  but  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  her  women  compelled 
us  reluctantly  to  retire. 

Near  Hajarein  are  many  traces  of 
the  olden  days  when  the  frankincense 
trade  flourished,  and  when  the  town  of 
Dowani,  which  name  is  still  retained  in 
the  Wadi  Dowan,  was  a  great  empo- 
rium for  this  trade.  Acres  and  acres 
of  ruins,  dating  from  the  centuries  im- 
mediately before  our  era,  lie  stretched 
along  the  valley  here,  just  showing 
their  heads  above  the  weight  of  super- 
incumbent sand  which  has  invaded 
and  overwhelmed  the  past  glories  of 
this  district.  The  ground  lies  strewn 
with  fragments  of  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions, pottery,  and  other  indications  of 
a  rich  harvest  for  the  excavator,  but 
the  hostility  of  the  Nahad  tribe  pre- 
vented us  from  paying  tliese  ruins 
more  than  a  cursory  visit,  and  even  to 
secure  this  we  had  to  pay  the  sheikh  of 
the  place  nineteen  dollars ;  and  his 
greeting  was  ominous  as  he  angrily 
muttered,  ^^  Salaam  to  all  who  believe 
Mohammed  is  the  true  prophet."  The 
Nahad  tribe  occupy  about  ten  miles  of 
the  valley  through  which  we  pas8.edi, 
aud  the  toll-money  we  paid  to  this  tribe 
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for  the  privilege  of  passing  by  was  the 
most  exorbitant  demanded  from  us  on 
our  journey.  Wlicu  once  you  have 
paid  the  tolUmouey  (siyar)^  and  have 
witfi  you  the  escort  (siyara)  of  the 
tribe,  you  are  practically  sate  wherever 
you  may  travel  in  Arabia  ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  us  from  being  grossly  in- 
sulted as  we  passed  by  certain  Nahad 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
crowded  round  our  camels,  calling  us 
**  dogs "  and  *^  pigs,"  and  bidding  us 
come  down,  that  they  might  cut  our 
iufidel  throats.  A  town  called  Xaidun 
is  the  chief  centre  of  this  tribe  where 
dwells  a  very  holy  man  celebrated  all 
the  country  round  for  his  miracles  and 
good  works.  We  purposely  avoided 
passinsT  too  near  this  town,  and  after- 
wards learnt  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  this  very  holy  seyyid  that 
our  reception  was  so  bad  amongst  the 
Xahad  tribe.  At  Assab  they  would 
not  allow  ns  to  dip  our  vessels  in  their 
well,  nor  take  our  repast  under  the 
shadow  of  their  mosque ;  even  the 
women  of  this  village  ventured  to  in- 
sult us,  peeping  into  our  tent  at  night, 
and  tumbling  over  the  guys  in  a  man- 
ner most  aggravating  to  the  weary 
occupants. 

Our  troubles  on  this  score  were  hap- 
pily terminated  at  Haura,  where  a  huge 
castle  belonging  to  the  Al  Kaiti  family 
dominates  a  humble  village  surrounded 
by  palm  groves.  Without  photographs 
to  bear  out  my  statement,  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  describe  the  magni li- 
cence of  these  castles  in  the  Hadra- 
mut.  That  at  Haura  is  seven  stories 
highland  covers  fully  an  acre  of  ground 
beneath  the  beetling  cliff,  with  battle- 
ments, towers,  and  machicolations  bear- 
ing a  strikins^  likeness  to  Holyrood. 
But  Holyrood  is  built  of  stone,  and 
Haura,  save  for  the  first  stoi7,  is  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks ;  and  if  Haura 
stood  where  Holyrood  does,  or  in  any 
other  country  save  dry,  ariii  Arabia,  it 
would  long  ago  have  mclte<1  away. 
The  vice-sultan  of  Haura  received  us 
right  well,  and  imme<liatcly  sr«ve  us 
hoi  spiced  coffee  in  his  spncious  guest- 
hall,  and  sent  kids  to  our  cnmp  n^  a 
present,  for  we  were  now  uearing  the 


palace  of  Sultim  Saluh  bin  Mohammad 
Al  Kaiti  of  Shibahm,  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  in  the  Hadi*amut,  who  has 
spent  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  India, 
and  whose  reception  of  us  was  going  to 
be  magnificent,  our  escort  told  us. 

The  day  after  leaving  Haura  we  en- 
tered the  main  valley,  and  were  then 
in  the  Hadramut  proper,  for  this  name 
is  only  used  by  the  natives  to  indicate 
the  most  inhabited  poition  of  the  big 
main   valley,  and  is  never  applied  by 
them  to  the  collateral  valleys,  the  pla- 
teau, or  the  coast  line.    At  the  village 
of  Alimanieh,  where   we  entered  the 
main    valley,  it  is   very  broad,  eight 
miles  at  least  from  cliff  to  cliff,  receiv- 
ing at  this  point  collateral  valleys  from 
all  sides,   which   form  a  basin   in    its 
midst.     Until   we  were   within  a  mile 
of  the  castle  of  Al  Katan,  where  the 
sultan  of  Shibahm  resides,  all  was  des- 
est  and  sand,  but  suddenly  the  valley 
narrows,  and  a  long  vista  of  cultivation 
was  spread  before  us.     Here  miles  of 
the     valley    are    covered    with    palm 
groves,  bright  gi*een  patches  of  lucerne, 
almost  dazzling  to  look  upon  after  the 
arid  wsiste,  and  numerous  other  kinds 
of  grain  are  raised  by  irrigation,  for 
the  Hadramut  has  beneath  its  expanse 
of   sand  a  river  running,   the   waters 
of  which  are  obtained  by  digging  deep 
wells.     Skin   buckets  are  let  down  by 
ropes  and  drawn  up  by  cattle  by  means 
of  a  steep  slope,  and  then  the  water  is 
distributed   for  cultivation   by   narrow 
channels  ;  it  is  at  best  a  fierce  struggle 
with   nature   to   produce    these    crops, 
for  the  niinfall  can  never  be  depended 
upon.     Sultan  Salah  sent  a  messenger 
to  beg  us  not  tc  arrive  till  the  following 
morning,  that  his  reception  of  us  might 
be  suitable  to  our  dignity,  as  the  first 
English  travellers  to  visit  his  domains. 
So  we  encamped  just  outside  the  cul- 
tivation, and  were  soon  visited  by  the 
sultan's    two    viziers,   magnificent    in- 
dividuals   mounted    on    spirited    Ai*ab 
steeds,     with     plaided    turbans,    long 
lances,  and  many  gold  mohrs  fixed  on 
to  their  dagger  handles,  all  of  which 
argued    well   for  our   reception  on  the 
morrow  by  Ihe  sultan  of  Shibahm. 

Like  a  fairy   palace  of  the  Arabian 
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Nighls,  while  as  a  wedding-cake  and 
with  as  many  batUeiuents  and  pinna- 
cles, wilh  its  windows  painted  red  and 
its  balustrades  decorated  with  the  in- 
evitable chevron  pattern,  the  palace  of 
Al  Katan  reara  its  battlemeuted  towers 
above  the  neighboring  brown  houses 
and  expanse  of  palm  groves  ;  behind  it 
rise  the  steep  red  rocks  of  the  encir- 
cling mountains,  the  whole  forming  a 
scene  of  Oriental  loveliness  difficult  to 
describe  in  words.  We  were  mounted 
on  horses  sent  expressly  by  the  sultan, 
and  as  we  approached  feux  de  joie  an- 
nounced our  arrival,  and  at  his  gate 
stood  Sultan  Salah  to  greet  us,  clad  in 
a  long  robe  of  canary -colored  silk,  and 
with  a  white  silk  turban  twisted  around 
his  swarthy  brow.  He  is  a  large,  stout 
man,  negroid  in  type,  for  his  mother 
was  a  slave,  and  he  is  generous  as  he 
is  large,  to  Arab  and  European  alike. 
He  placed  at  our  disposal  a  room  spread 
with  Oriental  carpets  and  cushions, 
and  not  a  mouthful  of  our  own  food 
would  he  allow  us  to  touch,  a  hospital- 
ity which  had  its  drawbacks,  for  the 
Arab  cuisine  is  not  one  suited  to  West- 
ern palates.  After  struggling  for  some 
days  with  soups  of  oil,  vegetables,  and 
spices,  with  ill-cooked  rice  flavored 
wilh  a  nasty  nut,  wilh  dry  meat  and 
bread  like  leather,  we  were  at  length 
compelled  to  humbly  crave  his  Majesty 
to  allow  us  to  employ  our  own  cook. 
This  he  graciously  permitted,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  we  passed  under 
his  hospitable  roof  our  cook  was  daily 
supplied  by  the  sultana  —  a  most  excel- 
lent housewife  we  thought  her  —  with 
ever}'lhing  we  needed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  Arabian  palaces  is  the  wood- 
carvin«x.  The  dooi*s  are  exquisitely 
decorated  with  intricate  patterns,  and 
with  a  text  out  of  the  Koran  carved  on 
the  lintel ;  the  locks  and  keys  are  all  of 
wood,  and  form  a  studv  for  the  carver's 
art,  as  do  the  cupbotirds,  the  niches, 
ilie  supporting  beams,  and  the  win- 
dows, wliich  are  adorned  with  fretwork 
instead  of  ijlass.  The  dvvclliii<r-rooms 
are  above,  the  irrouiHl  floor  hoing  ex- 
clusively used  for  jnen*li:m<li!sc,  and 
the  tinjt  floor  for  the  domejilics.     We 


lived  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  next 
two  stories  were  occupied  by  the  sultan 
and  his  family,  and  above  was  the  ter- 
raced roof  where  the  family  sleep  dur- 
ing the  summer  heat.  Every  guest 
room  has  its  coffee  corner,  provided 
with  a  carved  oven,  where  the  grain  is 
roasted  and  the  water  boiled  ;  around 
are  hung  old  china  dishes  for  spices, 
brass  dishes  for  the  cups,  and  fans  to 
keep  off  the  flies  ;  also  the  carved  cen- 
sers, in  which  frankincense  is  burnt 
and  handed  round  to  the  guests,  each 
one  of  whom  fumigates  his  garments 
with  it  before  passing  it  on.  It  is  also 
customary  to  fumigate  with  frankin- 
cense a  tumbler  before  putting  water 
into  it,  a  process  we  did  not  altogether 
relish,  as  it  imparts  a  sickly  ffavor  to 
the  fluid. 

We  got  very  fiiendly  with  Sultan 
Salah  during  our  long  stay  under  his 
roof,  and  he  would  come  and  sit  for 
hours  together  in  our  room  and  talk 
over  his  affaira.  He  took  special  in- 
terest in  our  pursuits,  conducting  us  in 
person  to  archseologic^d  sites,  and  man- 
ifesting a  laudable  desire  to  have  his 
l)liotograph  taken.  He  assisted  both 
our  botanist  and  naturalist  in  pursuing 
their  investigations  into  the  somewhat 
limited  flora  and  fauna  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  he  would  freely  discourse, 
too,  on  his  own  domestic  affairs,  giving 
us  anything  but  a  pleasing  picture  of 
Arab  harem  life,  which  he  described  as 
"  a  veritable  hell."  Whenever  he  saw 
iny  wife  working  or  developing  photo- 
graphs, he  would  smile  sadly  and  con- 
trast her  capacities  with  those  of  his 
own  wives,  who,  as  he  expressed  it, 
'*'  are  capable  of  nothing  but  painting 
themselves  and  quarrelling."  Poor 
SulUm  Salah  has  had  twelve  wives  in 
his  day,  and  he  assured  us  that  their 
dissensions  and  backbitings  had  made 
him  ^row  old  before  his  time ;  he 
looked  sixty,  but  only  confessed  to 
forty-six,  so  the  balance  must  be  put 
down  to  the  cares  of  polygamy.  At  Al 
Katan  the  sultan  has  at  present  only 
two  properly  acknowledged  wives, 
whom  he  wisely  keeps  apart  ;  bis 
chief  wife,  or  sultana,  is  sister  to  Uie 
8ultan   of   Mokalla,  and  the  sultan  of 
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^okalla  is  marncd  to  a  daughter  of 
Sultan  Salab  by  aaother  wife.  In  this 
way  do  Arabic  relationships  get  hope- 
lessly mixed.  This  lady's  influence  is 
considerable,  and  he  is  obviously  in 
Awe  of  her  —  so  much  so,  that  when  he 
wants  to  visit  his  other  wife  he  has  to 
invent  a  story  of  pressing  business  at 
Shibahm.  ''Our  wives,"  said  he  one 
day,  **are  all  like  servants,  and  try  to 
get  all  out  of  us  they  can  ;  they  have 
no  interest  in  their  husband's  property, 
as  they  know  they  may  be  sent  away 
at  any  time."  And  in  this  remark  he 
seems  to  have  properly  hit  off  the  chief 
-evil  of  polygamy. 

Then,  again,  he  would  continually 
lament  over  the  fanaticism  and  folly  of 
liis  fellow-counti7men,  who  systemat- 
ically oppose  all  his  attempts  at  intro- 
ducing impr6vemeuts  from  civilized 
countries  ;  more  especially  the  priestly 
clement  in  the  Hadramut,  the  seyyids 
and  the  mollahs  dislike  him  —  the  for- 
mer, who  trace  their  descent  from  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  forming  a 
sort  of  hierarchical  nobility  in  this 
district ;  and  oa  several  occasions  he 
has  been  ^xiblicly  cursed  in  the  mosques 
as  jm  unbeliever  and  friend  of  the 
infidel.  But  Sultan  Salah  has  money 
which  he  made  in  India,  and  owns 
property  in  Bombay  ;  consequently  he 
lias  the  most  important  weapon  to 
wield  that  any  one  can  have  in  a  Se- 
mitic couutrv. 

''Before  I  went  to  India  I  was  a 
rascal  (harami)  like  these  men  here," 
Le  constantly  asseverated ;  and  his 
love  for  things  Indian  and  English 
is  unbounded.  "  If  only  the  Indian 
government  would  send  me  a  Moham- 
medan doctor  here,  I  would  pay  his 
expenses,  and  his  influence,  both 
political  and  social,  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  this  country."  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  thing  for  England  to  have 
so  firm  a  friend  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrow  habitable  coast- line  between 
Aden  and  Muscat,  which  ought  by 
rights  to  be  ours  —  not  that  it  is  a  very 
profitable  country  to  possess,  but  in  the 
hands  of  another  power  it  might  un- 
pleasantly affect  our  road  to  India,  and 
in  complying  with  this  simple  request 


of  Sultan  Salah's  an  easy  way  is  open 
to  us  for  extending  our  influence  in 
that  direction. 

Likewise,  from  a  humane  point  of 
view,  this  suggestion  of  Sultan  Salah's 
is  of  great  value,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hadramut  are  more  hopelessly 
ignoraut  of  things  medical  than  some 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.  Certain 
quacks  dwell  in  the  towns,  and  profess 
to  diagnose  the  ailments  of  a  Bedouin 
woman  by  smelling  one  of  her  hairs 
brought  by  her  husband.  For  every 
pain,  no  matter  where,  they  brand  the 
patient  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  to  relieve 
a  person  who  has  eaten  too  much  fat, 
they  will  light  a  fire  around  him  to 
melt  it ;  to  heal  a  wound  they  will  plug 
up  the  nostrils  of  the  sufferer,  believing 
that  certain  scents  are  noxious  to  the 
sore.  We  had  crowds  of  patients  to 
treat  whilst  stationed  at  Al  Katan,  and 
I  have  entered  quantities  of  quaint 
experiences  with  these  poor,  helpless 
invalids  in  my  note-book. 

Once,  however,  the  Arabs  had  a  good 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  three  membera 
of  our  party.  One  morning  our  bot- 
anist went  forth  in  quest  of  plants  and 
found  a  castor-oil  tree,  the  berries  of 
which  pleased  him  exceedingly.  Un- 
willing to  keep  so  rare  a  treat  for  him- 
self, he  brought  home  some  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  placed  the  delicacy 
before  two  of  our  servants,  who  also 
partook  heartily.  Terrible  was  the 
anguish  of  the  two  victims,  which  was 
increased  by  the  Arabs,  veritable  de- 
scendants of  Job's  comforters,  who  told 
them  they  were  sure  to  die,  as  camels 
did  which  ate  these  berries.  The  bot- 
anist did  not  succumb  as  soon  as  the 
others,  who  vowed  vengeance  on  his 
head  if  they  should  recover  ;  to  our 
great  relief,  the  botanist  was  at  last 
seized,  and  thereby  proved  his  inno- 
cence of  a  practical  joke,  and  three 
more  miserable  men  I  never  saw  for 
the  space  of  several  hours.  However, 
they  were  better,  though  prostrate, 
next  day,  and  for  some  time  to  come 
the  popular  joke  was  to  imitate  the 
noises  and  contortions  of  the  sufferers 
during  their  anguish. 

We  had   many  an   interesting  stroll 
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rouud  the  sultan-s  gardens  at  AlKatnn, 
and  watched  the  cultivation  of  spicus 
and  vegetables  for  the  royal  table,  or 
rather  floor  ;  the  lucerne  and  clover  for 
his  cattle,  the  indigo  and  henna  for 
dyeing  purposes,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  grain  ;  but  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
date  palm  the  most  attention  is  lav- 
ished, and  it  was  just  then  the  season 
at  which  the  female  sjiathe  has  to  be 
fructified  witli  the  male  pollen,  and  we 
watched  with  interest  a  man  going 
round  with  an  apron  full  of  male 
spathes.  With  these  lie  climbed  the 
stem  of  the  female  palm,  and  with  a 
knife  cut  open  the  bark  which  encircles 
tlie  female  spathe,  and  as  he  shook  the 
male  pollen  over  it  he  chanted  in  a  low 
voice,  '*  May  God  make  you  grow  and 
be  fruitful.''  No  portion  of  the  palm  is 
wasted  in  the  Hadramut ;  with  the 
leaves  they  thatch  huts  and  make 
fences,  the  date  stones  are  ground  into 
powder  as  food  for  cattle,  and  they  eat 
the  nutty  part  which  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  spnthes,  and  which  they  call 
kourzan.  On  a  journey  a  man  requires 
nothing  but  a  skin  of  dates,  which  will 
last  him  for  days  ;  and  when  we  left. 
Sultan  Salah  gave  us  three  goat-skins 
filled  with  his  best  dates  and  large  tins 
of  his  delicious  honey,  for  which  the 
Hadramut  was  celebrated  as  far  back 
as  Pliny's  time.^ 

Innumerable  wells  are  dotted  over 
this  cultivated  area,  the  water  from 
which  is  distributed  over  the  fields 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  The 
delicious  creaking  noise  made  by  heav- 
ing up  the  buckets  greeted  us  every 
morning  when  we  woke,  and  these 
early  moraing  views  were  truly  exqui- 
site. A  bright  crimson  tinge  would 
gradually  creep  over  the  encircling 
mountains,  making  the  parts  in  shade 
of  a  rich  purple  hue,  as^ainst  which  the 
feathery  palm-trees  and  whitewashed 
castles  stood  out  in  stroiis:  contrast. 
All  the  animals  belonging  to  the  sultan 
are  stabled  within  the  encircling  wall, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  palace 
windows  ;  the  horses'  stable  is  in  the 
open  courtyard,   where   they    are   fed 
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with  fresh  lucerne  and  dates  where  wo- 
should  give  corn.  Here  too  reside  the 
cows  and  bullocks,  which  are  fed  every 
evening  by  women,  who  tie  together 
bunches  of  dried  grass  and  make  it 
appetizing  by  mixing  therewith  a  few 
blades  of  fresh  lucerne  ;  the  sheep  mHt 
the  goats  are  penned  on  another  side^ 
whilst  the  cocks  and  hens  live  in  and 
around  tlie  main  drain.  AH  is  truly 
patriarchal  in  character. 

Outside  the  cultivation  in  its  arid 
waste  of  sand  the  Hadramut  produces 
but  little  ;  now  and  again-  we  came 
across  groups  of  the  camel  thorn,  tall 
trees  somewhat  resembling  the  holm 
oak.  It  is  in  Arabic  a  most  compli- 
cated tree.  Its  froit,  like  a  small  crab 
apple,  is  called  &'c2om,  very  refreshing,, 
and  making  an  excellent  preserve  ;  its 
leaves,  out  of  which  they  make  sonp^ 
are  called  ghaal^  whereas  the  tree  itself 
is  called  ailhy  and  it  is  dearly  loved  by 
the  camels,  which  stretch  their  long^ 
necks  to  feed  off  its  topmost  branches. 

Sultan  Salah  arranged  sevei'al  inter- 
esting excursions  for  us  during  our  stay 
at  Al  Katan.  One  of  these,  which 
lasted  five  days,  was  up  the  Wadi  Ser 
to  the  north  of  the  main  valley,  which 
led  us  to  the  confines  of  the  great  cen- 
tral desert  of  Arabia,  during  whicli  wo 
had  interesting  experiences  of  the  wild 
Bedouin  life,  and  visited  one  of  their 
own  peculiar  sacred  places  which  is  iii 
this  valley,  the  tomb  of  the  propliet 
Saleh,  which  is  forty  feet  long ;  be  was 
a  giant,  they  said,  and  the  worker  of 
many  miracles  in  his  day.  We  also 
found  interesting  remains  of  an  old 
Himyaritic  town  in  the  Wadi  Ser,  as 
we  did  at  two  other  points  to  whicli 
our  good-natured  sultan  sent  us. 

Then  he  sent  us  to  reside  for  Ave 
more  days  in  his  capital  of  Shihahm^ 
which  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  Al 
Katan,  and  is  one  of  tlie  principal 
towns  in  the  Hadramut  valley.  It  ia 
built  on  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  valley,  U^ 
that  no  one  can  pass  between  it  and  the 
cliffs  of  the  valley  out  of  gnnabot  of 
the  walls.  The  rising  ground  baa 
doubtless  been  produced  by  many  ^n- 
erations  of  towns    built  of   snn-dfied 
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Inicks,  for  it  is  the  best  strategical 
point  in  tiie  ueighborbood.  Early 
Arab  writers  tcH  us  that  the  Himyarite 
population  of  this  district  came  here 
when  they  abandoned  their  capital  at 
Sabota,  or  Shabwa,  further  up  the  val- 
ley, early  in  our  era,  but  we  found  evi- 
dent traces  of  an  earlier  occupation 
than  this  —  an  inscription  and  a  seal 
with  the  name  ^'Shibahm"  engraved 
on  it,  which  cannot  be  later  than  the 
third  century  B.C.  And  as  a  point  for 
making  up  the  caravans  which  started 
from  the  frankincense-growing  district, 
Shibahm  must  always  have  been  very 
important. 

The  town  of  Shibahm  offers  a  curi- 
ous appearance  as  you  approach  ;  above 
its  mud-brick  walls  with  bastions  and 
watch-towers  appear  the  tall,  white- 
washed houses  of  the  wealthy,  which 
make  it  look  like  a  large  round  cake 
with  sugar  on  it.  Outside  the  walls 
several  industries  are  carried  on,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  dye.  The  small  leaves  are  dried 
in  the  sun  and  powdered  and  tlien  put 
into  huge  jars  —  which  reminded  us  of 
the  Fortv  Thieves  —  tilled  with  water. 
Next  morning  these  are  stirred  with 
long  poles,  producing  a  dark  blue 
frothy  mixture  ;  this  is  left  to  settle, 
and  then  the  indigo  is  taken  from  the 
bottom  and  spread  out  on  cloths  to 
drain  ;  the  substance  thus  procured  is 
taken  home  and  mixed  with  dates  and 
saltpetre.  Four  pounds  of  this  indigo 
to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  the  requi- 
site and  universally  used  dye  for  gar- 
ments, the  better  class  of  which  are 
calendered  by  beating  them  with 
wooden  hammers  on  stones. 

Another  industry  carried  on  outside 
Shibahm  is  making  ropes  out  of  the 
fibres  of  the  fan  palm,  which  grows 
wlhl  in  the  narrower  valleys ;  the 
leaves  are  first  left  to  soak  in  water  and 
then  beaten  till  the  fibres  separate. 
Yet  another  is  that  of  making  lime  for 
whitewash  in  kilns  ;  it  is  cunous  to 
watch  the  Bedouins  beating  the  lime 
thus  produced  with  long  sticks,  singing 
quaint  little  ditties  as  they  tliump  in 
pleasant  harmony  to  the  beating  of 
tb^r  sticks.    T1>e  Bedouins  arc  rather 


clever  at  impromptu  verses,  and  when 
we  were  in  the  Wadi  Ser  they  mad& 
night  hideous  by  dancing  in  our  camp. 
The  performers  ranged  themselves  in 
two  rows,  as  in  Sir  Roger  ;  time  is 
kept  b}'  a  drum  and  by  perpetual  hand- 
clapping  and  stamping  of  the  feet, 
whilst  two  men  execute  elaborate 
capers  in  the  centre,  singing  as  they  da 
such  words  as  these,  '^  The  ship  has 
come  from  Europe  with  merchandise  ; 
they  shot  at  the  minaret  wiUi  a  thou- 
sand cannon."  Bedouin  women  alsa 
take  part  in  these  dances,  and  the 
Arabs  think  them  very  impious  ;  it  was^ 
ver}'  weird  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  camp-fire,  but  wearisome  when 
we  wanted  to  sleep. 

We  were  lodged  at  Shibahm  in  a 
huge  palace  eight  stories  high,  with 
spacious  rooms  richly  decorated  with 
carving,  and  looking  out  on  the  square, 
where  there  is  now  a  ruined  mosque 
and  a  huge  puddle,  into  which  the  sur- 
rounding houses  drain  ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  this 
part  of  Arabia  that  they  carefully  carry 
this  filthy  fluid  away  in  skins  to  make 
bricks  with.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  ever 
rains  in  the  Hadramut  ;  for  two  years 
prior  to  our  visit  they  had  not  had  any 
rain  ;  but  nevertheless,  where  irriga- 
tion is  not  employed,  they  prepare  the 
ground  for  cultivation  every  year  in 
the  hopes  of  rain,  scraping  off  the  sur- 
face sand  which  has  accumulated  with 
wooden  boxes  drawn  by  camels,  and 
slightly  ploughing  it ;  and  then  if  it 
rains  the  crop  in  one  year  is  so  good 
that  it  will  last  them  for  three  of 
drought — a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fer- 
tility of  this  soil,  were  it  not  for  the 
want  of  water  and  that  arch-enemy, 
the  desert  sand,  which  comes  down 
upon  it  in  huge  clouds  whenever  the 
north  wind  blows. 

From  the  roof  of  our  lofty  palace  we 
had  an  excellent  view  straight  up  the 
broad  Hadramut  valley,  dotted  with 
towns,  villages,  palm  groves,  and  cuUi> 
vation  for  fully  thirty  miles,  embracing 
the  two  towns  of  Siwoun  and  Terim* 
ruled  over  by  two  brother  sultans  of 
the  Kattiri  tribe.  Close  to  Shibahm 
JiK'vcral  collateral   valleys    from    north 
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and  south  fall  into  the  Hadramut ;  and 
a  ghmce  at  the  map  made  by  our  car- 
tographer, Iman  Sharif  Khan  Bahadur, 
will  at  once  show  the  importance  of 
this  situation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shibahm  were 
uot  at  all  amicably  disposed  to  us.  On 
the  dav  of  our  arrival  I  ventured  with 
two  of  the  sultan's  soldiers  into  the 
bazaar  and  through  the  narrow  streets, 
but  only  this  once,  for  the  people  of 
Shibahm  crowded  round  me,  yelled  at 
me,  and  insulted  me,  trying  their  best 
to  trip  me  up  and  impede  my  progress, 
and  altogether  made  my  investigations 
so  exceedingly  disagreeable  that  I  be- 
<»me  seriously  alarmed  for  my  safety, 
^nd  never  tried  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  Shibahm  again.  Altogether  I 
«houId  accredit  Shibahm  with  a  popula- 
tion of  certainly  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand souls  ;  there  are  thirteen  mosques 
in  it,  and  fully  six  hundred  houses,  tall 
and  gaunt,  to  which  an  average  popula- 
tion of  ten  souls  is  but  a  moderate  esti- 
mate. The  slave  population  of  Shibahm 
is  considerable.  Many  slave  families 
have  houses  here,  and  wives  of  their 
own  ;  the  sultanas  soldiers  are  nearly 
all  slaves  or  of  slave  origin,  and  one  of 
them,  Muoffok,  who  had  been  one  of 
our  escort  from  Mokalla,  took  us  to  his 
house,  where  his  wife,  seated  unveiled 
in  her  coffee  corner,  dispensed  refresh- 
ments to  quite  a  large  party  there  as- 
sembled, whilst  Muoffok  discoursed 
sweet  music  to  us  on  a  mandoline  and 
a  flute  made  out  of  the  two  lieu^s  of  an 
eagle  placed  side  by  side.  The  lot  of 
the  slaves  in  the  Hadramut  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  one ;  their  work  is 
easy,  they  are  seldom  punished,  they 
can  amass  money  and  live  as  ordinary 
citizens  when  they  have  done  so ;  the 
only  grievances  they  can  possibly  have, 
as  far  as  I  could  sec,  are  that  they  are 
obliged  to  become  Mohammedans, 
whatever  their  previous  persuasion 
may  have  been,  and  they  cannot  bear 
purely  Arabic  names,  but  are  usually 
known  by  nicknames  generally  chosen 
from  some  personal  peculiarity. 

Shibahm  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Yafi  tribe,  the  Kattiri  occupy ini;  the 
valley  about  two  miU*H  to  tlu*  cast,  and 


these  two  tribes  are  constantly  at  war. 
Sultan  Salah's  big  standard  was  iu  obe 
of  our  dwelling-rooms  ready  to  be  un- 
furled at  a  moment's  notice.  He  has 
cannon  on  his  walls  pointed  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  enemy  —  old  field-pieces 
belonging  once  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  youngest  of  which  bore  the 
date  of  1832.  From  the  soldiers  we 
obtained  a  specimen  of  the  great  cooch 
shells  they  use  as  trumpets  iu  battle, 
and  which  are  hung  to  the  girdle  of  the 
watchmen,  who  are  always  on  the  look- 
out to  prevent  a  surprise. 

We  stayed  five  days  in  Shibahm,  and 
on  the  first  three  took  sundry  walks  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  during  the  last 
two  we  never  ventured  out,  as  tlie  in- 
habitants manifested  so  unfriendly  a 
disposition  towards  us.  After  the  Fri- 
day's prayer  in  the  mosque,  a  fanatiod 
mollah  alluded  to  our  unwelcome  pres- 
ence, and  offered  up  the  following 
prayer  three  times  :  '^  O  God  I  this  is 
contrary  to  our  religion  ;  remove  them 
away  I  "  and  two  days  afterwanis  his 
prayer  was  answered.  As  we  halted  at 
the  well  outside  the  town,  whilst  Uie 
various  members  of  our  caravan  col- 
lected, we  overheard  a  woman  chide  a 
man  for  drawing  too  much  water  from 
the  well,  to  which  he  replied,  "We 
have  to  wash  our  town  from  the  infidel 
this  day."  Needless  to  say,  we  gladly 
shook  the  dust  of  Shibahm  o&^nx  feet, 
and  returned  to  Um  flesh-pots  of  Al 
Katan  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
Of  a  truth,  religion  and  fanaticism  are 
together  so  deeply  engrained  in  the 
Hadrami  that  anything  like  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  people  is  at  pres- 
ent next  to  impossible. 

We  delayed  several  days  longer  at 
Al  Katan,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
sultans  of  Siwoun  and  Terim  would 
grant  us  permission  to  pass  through 
their  territories,  that  we  might  prose- 
cute our  investigations  further  east- 
wards in  the  Hadramut.  His  Majesty 
of  Terim  actually  did  respond  to  Sultan 
Salah's  letter,  and  sent  us  a  pressing 
invitation,  as  also  did  the  tribes  of 
Tamimi,  Menhali,  and  Amri,  who  dwelt 
beyond  ;  but  the  lord  of  Siwoun,  urged 
on  by  the  seyyids  of  the  Kattiri  tribei 
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refused  to  let  us  puss.  We  were  pub- 
licly cursed  iu  the  mosque  at  Siwoun, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  return  by  another 
road  to  the  coast,  taking  on  our  way 
the  Wadis  Ben  Ali  and  Adini,  both  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  Jabber! 
tribe,  who  manifested  friendly  inten- 
tions towaixls  us,  and  the  chief  sent  his 
«on  Talib  with  an  escort  to  convey  us 
thither.  Our  departure  from  Al  Katan 
was  almost  as  serious  an  affair  as  our 
start  from  Mokalla.  Sultan  Salah,  with 
the  instincts  of  true  hospitality,  not 
only  refused  to  receive  remunenition 
for  our  entertainment,  but  loaded  us 
with  presents  of  food  for  the  way  and 
fodder  for  our  animals,  intimating  that 
backshish  to  some  of  his  dependents 
would  not  be  altogether  unacceptable. 
With  the  object  of  receiving  rewards 
for  their  services,  the  gmnd  vtziei-s, 
the  munshi  (the  sciibe),  the  hall -porter, 
the  water-carriers,  the  slaves  who  had 
waited  on  us,  were  all  brought  in  a 
barefaced  manner  to  our  room  ;  as  we 
descended  the  stairs,  expectant  menials 
lined  the  passages  ;  we  had  to  remem- 
ber the  grooms,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
gardeners.  Never  again  will  the  irk- 
some custom  of  tipping  be  half  so  ap- 
palling as  when  we  left  the  palace  of 
Sultan  Salah. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  very  tiresome 
adventure.  Starting  off  early  before 
our  canivan,  we  intended  to  ascend  to 
the  plateau  before  the  heat  of  midday 
came  on.  We  were  accompanied  by  a 
few  soldiers,  who  it  turned  out  did  not 
know  the  way  ;  and  having  ridden  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  up  a  narrow  goi-ge, 
with  wild  figs,  wild  date,  and  fan  palms 
growing  around  us,  and  really  magniti- 
cent  cliffs  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet 
on  either  side  of  us  —  a  truly  fearful 
and  awe-inspiring  place  —  we  suddenly 
^'uine  to  an  abrupt  termination  of  our 
valley,  and  found  that  unless  Sindbad's 
roc  came  to  our  assistance  we  could  not 
possibly  get  out  of  it.  Consequently 
we  were  regretfully  obliged  to  retrace 
our  steps,  but  glad  of  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  val- 
leys to  its  bitter  end.  Our  caravans 
add  servants  were  anxiously  awaiting 


us  at  a  curious  spot  called  Mikadeh* 
about  a  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  cliff, 
where  the  road  which  we  had  missed 
goes  through  a  natural  tunnel  about 
twenty  yards  long,  with  lovely  pools  of 
rain  water  preserved  in  its  recesses, 
with  which  we  eagerly  refreshed  our- 
selves. The  rest  of  the  ascent  to  the 
plateau  Wiis  marvellously  steep.  I 
never  could  have  imagined  it  possible 
for  camels  to  ascend  the  roof-like  slope 
of  rock  up  which  they  had  to  clamber 
for  the  last  fifty  yards,  and  indeed  one 
poor  animal  did  fall,  and  injured  itself 
so  that  it  had  to  be  unloaded  and  taken 
back,  whereupon  those  Bedouins  who 
did  not  own  it  heartlessly  regretted  that 
it  had  not  been  killed,  as  they  would 
have  liked  some  of  its  flesh  for  supper. 
Just  at  the  end  everything  had  to 
be  unloaded  and  the  camels  literally 
di-agged  up  to  the  top,  while  we  sat 
dangling  our  legs  over  the  cliff.  Such 
yelling  and  shrieking  I  never  heard 
amongst  the  Bedouins,  our  soldiers  and 
our  servants  all  calling  each  other  ras- 
cals, and  no  one  doing  more  than  he 
could  help  ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  had 
about  live  Salehs,  four  Umbarreks,  and 
other  duplicated  names  amongst  our 
men,  the  shouts  of  ^^  So  and  so,  son  of 
so  and  so,"  made  us  fully  realize  the 
clumsiness  of  Ai*ab  nomenclature. 

We  crossed  the  plateau  next  day  and 
descended  into  the  Wadi  Ben  Ali,  and 
thereby  avoided  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  hostile  Kattiri.  At  the 
village  of  Bazahel,  where  there  is  a 
picturesque  modern  fort  built  on  an  old 
Himyaritic  foundation,  Abdullah,  chief 
of  the  Jabberi,  welcomed  us  to  his 
house.  He  is  much  staiued  with  in- 
digo, a  very  elastic  and  naked  sover- 
eign, who  bends  his  fingers  back  in  a 
way  horrible  to  behold  when  he  wishes 
to  emphasize  his  remarks  ;  and  as  we 
sat  around  drinking  his  coffee,  he 
boasted  of  his  direct  descent  from 
Jabber  of  Iliyal,  the  friend  and  coun- 
cillor of  Mohammed,  and  told  us  that 
his  family  pedigree  was  safely  kept  at 
Terim,  with  those  of  all  the  surround- 
ing tribes  of  Arabs.  Somehow  or 
other  we  did  not  care  for  the  Jabberi 
at  all,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  journey 
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to  the  coast  our  quarrels  with  Talib, 
the  son  of  Abdullah,  and  the  difficulties 
he  would  throw  in  our  way  were  daily 
souixses  of  annoyance  to  us. 

Then,  with  the  object  of  again  avoid- 
in<i^  those  hateful  Kattiri,  we  once  more 
ascended  to  (he  plateau  out  of  the  Wadi 
Ben  Ali,  and  after  two  weary  marches 
again  descended  into  the  Wadi  Adini. 
On  our  way  we  siglitcd  a  long  caravan 
of  merchants  on  their  way  to  Shibahm, 
who  were  greatly  frightened  at  us,  for 
our  friends  the  Jabberi  have  a  bad 
reputation  for  brigandage  in  these 
parts.  '*  However,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,"  was  the  consoling  remark,  ^^  as 
we  have  the  chief  of  the  robbers  with 
us  ;  "  and,  perhaps  out  of  deference  to 
us,  the  cam  van  was  allowed  to  proceed 
on  its  way  unmolested. 

The  Wadi  Adim  is  a  long,  winding 
valley,  with  much  more  water  in  it  and 
much  more  natural  vegetation  than  any 
of  the  collateral  valleys  wo  had  as  yet 
passed  through.  It  penetrates  much 
further  into  the  plateau  than  the  other 
valleys,  and  its  slope  is  much  more 
gradual ;  consequently  during  the  dry 
season,  which  it  then  was,  it  is  the 
most  frequented  caravan  route  to  the 
Hadramut.  We  met  plenty  of  people 
coming  up,  and  one  day  we  passed  a 
caravan  of  one  hundred  and  tifty 
camels  going  north,  with  Hadi-ami  mer- 
chants returning  from  India  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  rascalit}'  and  end 
their  days  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Arabia. 

For  several  days  we  pursued  the 
course  of  this  valley,  and  had  we 
known  what  would  befall  us  as  we  ap- 
proached the  head  of  the  Wadi  Adim, 
I  think  nothing  would  have  induced  us 
to  take  this  route.  It  appears  that  a 
very  wicked  branch  of  the  Hamoumi 
tribe  hold  a  portion  of  this  valley,  and 
were  determined  that  their  enemies, 
the  Jabberi,  who  stole  their  cattle  and 
plundei*ed  their  caravans,  should  not 
have  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the 
lucrative  English  travellers  on  their 
way  to  the  coast.  Consequently,  about 
an  hour  after  leaving  our  camp  one 
day,  our  caravan  was  fired  upon  as  we 
approached  a  village.  They  fired  from 
the   fort  in  the   village,  and   sent  six 


men  with  their  matchlocks  to  Ore  frooii 
behind  a  rock,  so  that  our  onward 
course  was  impossible.  For  fullj  half 
an  hour  we  halted,  uncertaiu  wliat  to 
do,  and  then  Talib  and  our  soldiers 
went  up  to  the  village  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  where  they  wrangled  for  some 
time  and  we  were  permitted  to  pass. 
What  arguments  were  used  we  never 
knew,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
took  the  form  of  a  financial  compro- 
mise. Barely  an  hour  elapsed  before 
another  vilUige  opened  fire  upon  us, 
but  this  time  TaUb  made  us  pass  on, 
and  bid  us  pay  no  heed  to  this  unpleas- 
ant reception,  and  as  we  imagined  that 
they  were  only  firing  upon  us  with 
blank  cartridges  we  did  not  feel  much 
alarmed.  However,  three  miles  fur- 
ther on  another  village  had  to  be 
passed,  the  inhabitants  of  which  pep- 
pered us  from  their  tower  with  real 
bullets,  one  of  which  hit  the  ground 
just  in  front  of  Mrs.  Bent's  horse  and 
another  narrowly  escaped  hitting  me. 
With  undignified  haste  we  hurried 
along  until  we  reached  the  friendly 
shelter  of  some  trees,  where  we  held 
council  together,  and  were  forced  to 
accept  the  consolation  of  Talib,  who 
assured  us  that  no  more  danger  awaited 
us  ;  and  such  mercifully  proved  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  next  village  at  which 
we  halted  for  the  night  received  us  in  a 
more  friendly  manner.  Subsequently^ 
however,  that  rascal  Talib  himself^ 
anxious  for  a  day's  carouse  with  a 
friendly  sheikh  and  to  extort  more 
money  from  us,  actually  had  the  impu- 
dence to  organize  an  alarm  on  his  own 
account ;  and  when  we  insisted  ou  go- 
ing on  and  were  passing  through  a 
narrow,  densely  woo<lod  gorge,  cro6» 
fires  of  blank  cartridge  were  opened 
upon  us,  which,  needless  to  say^ 
alarmed  us  considerably  ;  but  eventu- 
ally we  found  that  our  own  caniel-meti 
had  done  it  under  Talib^s  orders.  It 
was  fruitless  to  try  to  pass  oa  under 
these  circumstances,  so  we  encamped 
for  the  night  about  two  miles  beyond 
the  village  where  Talib  and  our  soldiers 
were  enjoying  themselves.  After  lhis» 
every  night  TaUb  started  fresh  alarm« 
of  attack  to  extract  more  dollars  from 
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US.  At  oue  place  he  told  us  the  hills 
were  full  of  i'obhei*s,  aud  meu  must  be 
posted  to  gmird  us  ;  and  our  feeliug  of 
helplessuess  made  us  regularly  pay  up 
whatever  Talib  demauded.  However, 
wheu  we  readied  the  coast  at  Slieher 
we  got  the  sultau  to  arrest  him,  aud  he 
was  uot  released  or  his  guu  restored  to 
him  until  he  had  returued  the  mouey 
he  had  extorted.  However,  uo  money 
could  repay  us  for  the  anxiety  of  this 
journey  under  the  protection  of  the 
Jabberi,  and  wo  quite  consider  it  as 
the  worst  experience  we  have  ever  un- 
dergone in  the  course  of  any  travels. 

Sheher  is  a  detestable  place  by  the 
sea,  set  in  a  wilderness  of  sand.     Once 
it  was  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the 
Hadramut  valley,  but  now  Mokalla  has 
quite  superseded  it,  for  Sheher  is  noth- 
ing   but   an   open    roadstead    aud    its 
buildings  are  now  falling  into   ruins. 
Ghalib,  the  eldest  son  aud  heir  of  the 
chief  of  the  Al  Kaiti  family,  rules  here 
as   the  viceregent  of  his  father,  who 
is  in  India  as  jemadar  or  general  of 
the  Anib  troops,  chiefly  all  Hadrami,  in 
the  service  of  the  uizam  of  Hyderabad. 
Ghalib  is  quite  an  Oriental  dandy,  who 
lived  a  life  of  some  rapidity  when  in 
ludia,  Bo  that  his  father  thought  it  as 
well   to  send  him   to  rule   in  Sheher, 
where  the  capabilities  for  mischief  are 
uot  so  many  as  at  Bombay.    He  dresses 
very  well  in  various  damask  silk  coats 
and  faultless  trousers  ;  his  swords  and 
ilaggers  sparkle   with  jewels  ;    iu  his 
baud    he    flourishes    a   golden-headed 
cane  ;  and,  as  the  water  is  hard  at  She- 
iier,  he  sends  his  dirty  linen  in  dhows 
to  Bombay  to  be  washed.     He  was  ex- 
<:cedingly  good  to  us  ;  and  as  we  wanted 
to  go  along  the  coast  for  about  eighty 
'iiiles  to  get  a  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the 
l^adramut  valley  near  Siiihut,  where  it 
Empties  itself  into  tlie  Indian  Ocean, 
^le    arranged    that    the    chief    of    the 
<lreaded  Hamoumi  tribe  should  person- 
ally  escort  us,  so  that  there  might  be 
t^o  further  doubt  about  our  safety.     As 
^lie  feast  of  Ramadan  was  then  on,  we 
<^ould  get  no  pious  Arab  to  accompany 
Us ;   iu    fact,  when    not    occupied    in 
prayer  and  nocturnal  orgies,  our  Arabs 
Were  now  entirely  given  up  to  sleep, 


and  Sheher  by  day  was  like  a  city  of 
the  dead.  Even  the  children  of  Sheher 
observe  Bamadau  like  their  elders,  and 
are  provided  with  a  miniature  mosque 
near  the  chief  gateway,  not  unlike  a 
doirs  house,  about  three  feet  high  and 
three  feet  square,  all  correctly  white- 
washed and  with  its  minaret,  which 
they  illuminate  at  night,  and  during 
the  holy  month  of  Ramadan  they  are 
encouraged  to  play  at  mosque. 

The  Hamoumi  tribe  occupy  all  the 
mountainous  district  east  of  Sheher 
between  the  Hadramut  valley  and  the 
sea,  and  they  arc  reported  to  be  very 
powerful.  One  evening  when  we  were 
strolling  along  the  shore  outside  the 
town,  amusing  ourselves  by  picking  up 
shells  and  watching  the  scavenger 
crabs  which  line  this  coast  in  myriads, 
some  soldiers  ran  after  us  and  warned 
us  to  return  for  fear  of  the  Hamoumi. 
Even  Sultan  Ghalib  himself  cannot 
ride  far  out  of  his  capital  unprotected, 
but  when  the  chief  was  with  us  uo  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended,  and  during 
the  eight  days  that  this  expedition 
along  the  coast  lasted  we  never  had  the 
slightest  hitch  or  difficulty,  and  parted 
quite  regretfully  with  the  funny,  wiz- 
ened old  chief  whose  power  iu  these 
parts  is  so  great. 

Certainly  the  coast-line  of  Arabia 
bordering  the  Indiau  Ocean  is  th^  most 
dreary,  barren  land  I  ever  saw,  getting 
narrower  and  narrower  as  the  moun- 
tains approach  the  sea  uear  Saihut. 
Here  and  ihere  hot  streams  bubble  up, 
as  at  Ghail  ba  Wazir,  Ilami,  aud  Dis, 
enabling  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
the  land  immediately  around  them  ; 
otherwise  water  is  very  scai'ce,  though 
more  rain  falls  here  than  inland.  Near 
Cape  Bagashwa  we  came  upon  a  long 
shallow  puddle  of  rain  water  near 
which  we  were  to  halt  for  the  night ; 
before  we  could  raise  the  least  objec- 
tion our  camels,  our  horses,  aud  our 
men  were  all  wallowing  in  it,  aud  on 
this  water,  strongly  impregnated  with 
ammonia,  we  had  to  subsist  for  two 
days,  and  from  drinking  this  water 
Mrs.  Bent's  horse  got  three  leeches  in 
its  mouth,  which  produced  a  mysteri- 
ous and  alarming  bleeding,  the  cause 
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for  which  we  did  not  discover  for  two 
days. 

Some  pastoral  Bedouins  were  en- 
camped near  here,  whose  abodes  are 
the  simplest  I  ever  saw — just  four 
posts  stuck  in  the  ground  with  a  roof 
of  mats  to  afford  some  shelter  from  the 
sun.  On  to  this  roof  they  hang  their 
cooking  utensils,  their  only  impedi- 
menta when  they  move.  One  old 
woman  was  boiling  a  pot  of  porridge, 
another  was  grinding  grain  on  a  stone, 
another  was  frying  little  fish  on  a  slick, 
whilst  the  men  were  engaged  in  pic- 
queting  the  kids  on  a  rope  with  a  noose 
round  each  little  neck,  and  preparing 
the  oil-cakes  for  their  camels.  We  had 
just  sunlight  enough  left  to  photograph 
them  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of 
this  most  primitive  life. 

Near  the  town  of  Kosair  is  a  curious 
effusion  of  basalt  stretching  along  the 
coast  in  a  continuous  black  line  for 
miles,  jutting  out  into  the  sea  here  and 
there  in  small  black  capes.  The  Arabs 
say  this  basalt  represents  the  ashes  of 
infidel  towns  ;  but  the  Arabs  here  are 
very  superstitious,  and  we  were  confi- 
dently told  that  not  a  single  soul  had 
entered  a  certain  ruin  dating  from  the 
Persian  occupation,  up  the  valley  Sir- 
wan  behind  Kosair,  before  we  visited 
it,  for  fear  of  the  jins  which  inhabit  it. 

Passing  by  a  small  Hamoumi  village 
east  of  Kosair  our  nostrils  were  as- 
sailed by  a  fearful  smell,  which  we  dis- 
covered arose  from  a  newly  made  grave 
in  a  cemetery,  the  occupant  of  which 
was  thus  suffered  in  his  or  her  decay 
to  pollute  the  atmosphere  for  yards 
around.  Thankful  were  we,  when  our 
object  was  attained,  to  quit  the  inhos- 
pitable shore  in  a  boat  from  Kosair. 
We  could  only  get  one  of  the  small 
fishing-boats  here  used,  which  arc 
made  of  planks  sewn  together  with 
cords.  There  are  only  about  half-a- 
dozen  of  these,  and  they  nestle  behind 
the  jutting  basaltic  rock  which  forms 
the  tiny  port  of  Kosair  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  Near  this  there  is  a 
tall  watch-tower  and  several  tombs  of 
saints,  around  which  the  fishermen  pile 
their  nets,  their  sailing  gear  and  their 
treasures,  with  as  much  security  as  if 


they  were  in  the  strongest  storehouse, 
for  from  a  saint's  tomb  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  steal. 

Our  frail  craft  took  us  in  sixteen 
hours  back  to  Sheher,  from  whence  we 
hired  a  dhow  which,  with  an  excellent 
wind  behind  us,  took  us  in  four  days  to 
Aden  with  no  other  discomforts  than 
those  incident  to  every  voyage  in  ever}* 
Arab  dhow.       J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  The  ArgM]r. 
BEWITCHED. 

I. 

Rant  at  your  liking  against  these 
last  days  and  'Hhe  whole  stuffy  busi- 
ness of  living  and  dressing,  and  dining 
and  going  to  offices"  —  even  in  the 
Metropolitan  Postal  Districts  the  great 
notes  sound  now  and  again  in  some 
man's  ears,  and  though  that  man  may 
essay  to  hide  him  in  the  deep  clefts 
and  caves  of  the  daily  round  of  custom 
and  the  commonplace,  yet  Love  and 
Hate  and  Sorrow  and  the  great  black 
terrors  of  life  will  find  him  out. 

That  or  something  like  it  Firebras 
said  when  he  told  me  in  what  wise  a 
shuddering  terror  came  to  Middlemist 
Calverley  in  the  West  Central  District, 
and  abode  with  him  there  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks.  Firebras  told  it  me  ns 
though  it  had  happened  to  some  one  I 
didn't  know,  a  long  time  since  ;  but  I 
heard  one  or  two  trifling  bits  of  the 
story  from  Calverley  himself,  and  from 
his  manner  I  judged  that  the  whole 
thing  must  have  happened  only  the 
other  day,  and  that  the  man  it  hap- 
pened to  was  Calverle}'. 

Firebras  knows  a  good  many  queer 
stories.  He  is  a  delightful  person,  but 
he  does  sometimes  sa}'  the  most  as- 
tounding things.  Only  he  has  such  an 
honest,  serene,  convincing  manner  that 
you  don't  find  out  how  astounded  yon 
are  till  he  has  finished  talking  to  you 
and  gone  away.  Then  you  go  back  to 
your  old  view  of  life,  bounded  by  the 
morning  and  evening  papers. 

Calverley  is  a  critic.  It  is  his  pro- 
fession, and  he,  following  it  honestly « 
makes  a  living  by  it,  as  other  men  do 
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by  cartiug  dust,  or  promotiug  compa- 
nies. He  had  vast  advantages  over 
most  of  the  other  critics.  He  had  been 
to  Charterhouse,  where  he  had  been 
undistinguished,  and  he  had  been  to 
Balliol,  whence  he  had  issued  ^^  Dreams 
and  Cadences  "  —  for  private  circula- 
tion. From  Oxford  he  passed  into  the 
society  of  the  people  in  Chelsea  who 
say  clever  things.  He  said  several  of 
these  himself  —  and,  heartened  by  the 
success  which  attended  them,  ho  began 
to  say  them  as  a  craft.  They  were  not 
very  clever  things,  but  from  the  pen  of 
a  man  who  could  *^  fear  the  Greeks  even 
while  bearing  gifts  "  with  correct  scan- 
sion, and  could  tell  you  that  your  minor 
poet  was  a  fearful  wild  fowl,  they  cut 
like  whips. 

Now  it  fell  upon  a  time  that  Merlino, 
a  young  London  Italian,  wrote  an 
operetta ;  and  the  chance  of  his  life 
coming,  it  was  produced  at  the  Hilarity 
at  a  morning  performance.  It  found 
leniency  at  the  hands  of  the  dailies, 
and  some  of  the  evening  papers  were 
even  roused  to  a  mild  enthusiasm, 
and  illustrated  their  notices  of  it  with 
grimy  little  process  blocks.  And  it  was 
put  into  the  evening  bill. 

Calverley  had  approached  the  first 
scene  with  a  judicial  interest,  but  when 
the  coarse  person  from  Fleet  Street 
who  sat  next  him  in  the  stalls,  came 
back  after  the  interval,  breathing  warm 
brandy  and  water,  and  under  its  influ- 
ence slapped  his  great  hands  in  rude 
approval,  the  music  began  to  annoy 
Calverley  intensely,  and  even  while  it 
was  still  at  his  ears,  he  was  turning 
phrases  in  his  mouth  that  boded  ill  for 
Merlino.  It  rained  as  he  left  the  the- 
atre, and  after  walking  a  hundred 
yards,  he  stepped  into  a  cab,  damp  and 
discomforted  and  very  angry.  And  his 
wrath  going  about  seeking  an  object 
settled  at  length  on  Merlino  and  his 
operetta  —  and  he  wrote  a  notice  of  it. 

Firebras  showed  me  the  notice,  but  I 
have  forgotten  it,  though  I  know  it  was 
bitterly  clever.  It  held  Merlino  at 
arms'  length,  at  tongs*  length  even,  as 
^'your  Italian;"  it  applauded  his  in- 
dustry and  research  ;  it  quoted  freely 
from  the  banalities  of  the  libretto,  and 


whether  it  commented  on  oi'chestra- 
tion,  airs,  or  choruses,  it  seemed  to- 
look  up  and  down  Merlino's  poor  little 
provincial  person  from  liea<l  to  boots, 
and  deep  into  his  poor  little  provincial 
soul,  with  a  cold,  impersonal  interest. 

''  I  think,"  said  Calverley,  when  he 
had  finished,  '*  that  that  will  make  Saf- 
fron Hill  sit  up.  If  he's  a  reasonable 
creature,  heUl  go  back  to  his  piano  or- 
gan and  his  monkey." 

And  Merlino  "sat  up." 

He  said  the  criticism  had  cut  the 
throat  of  his  operetta,  that  it  was  cow- 
ardly—  that  it  had  ruined  him.  And, 
indeed,  the  operetta  flickered  for  a 
week  or  two  and  died  before  any  air  of 
it  had  been  so  much  as  whistled  in  the 
street.  Then  Merlino  said  he  would 
have  revenge.  When  he  had  said  that 
once  or  twice,  he  found  that  he  meant 
it,  and  so,  being  an  Italian,  he  never 
said  it  again.  But  Firebras,  who  was 
always  about  those  foreigners'  clubs, 
heard  him  say  it  and  gave  the  word  to 
Calverley,  when  he  met  him  in  Oxford 
Street.  Calverley  stiffened  his  little 
figure,  saying,  "  Revenge  ?  let  him  try 
it  on  by  all  means  —  one  doesn't  brawl 
with  your  foreigner  here,  one  whistles 
for  a  policeman." 

'•Well,"  said  Firebras,  '•'he  won't 
call  with  a  horsewhip,  for  that  is  an 
English  custom,  and  I  think  your  po- 
liceman will  keep  him  off  you  in  the 
street ;  but,  if  ever  you  happen  to  be 
taking  your  evening  stroll  past  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  and  meet  Merlino  alone, 
you'd  better  make  for  Yilliers  Street 
and  the  traffic  as  sharp  as  you  can  cut. 
And  there  are  other  things  you  wouldn't 
listen  to,  but " 

"  What  things  ?  " 

"  If  ever  I  saw  a  man  with  the  jetta- 
tura  —  the  evil  eye " 

"  Rubbish  I  "  said  Calverley. 

"  Oh  I  very  well,  just  as  you  like." 

They  had  turned  the  corner  of  the 
little  alley  —  Ducie  Street  that  led  to 
Russell  Row  where  Calverley's  cham- 
bers are.  The  evening  had  fallen,  and 
the  gas  was  burning  in  the  stone-flagged 
passage. 

''Come  in  and  have  half  a  pipe," 
invited  Calverley. 
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As  they  passed  in  at  the  frant  door, 
a  man  in  a  cloak  and  soft  hat  hurried 
ilow'u  the  stairs  and  brushed  past  them, 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall.  Firebras 
pulled  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

*^See  that,"  he  said  softly,  "how 
these  Ilalians  hang  together  I  " 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Cal- 
verley  severely. 

Firebras  pointed  towards  the  door. 
**  Friend  of  Merlino's,'*  he  said  ;  "  seen 
them  together  scores  of  times." 

"  Coffee  for  four,  eh  ?  "  said  Calver- 
ley,  when  they  had  climbed  the  stairs  ; 
and  he  giggled  as  he  put  in  his  latch- 
key. 

'^  If  it  had  been  that  errand  he  would 
not  have  passed  with  his  nose  to  the 
wall.  He's  been  to  have  a  look  at  your 
quarters.  Lock  up  carefully  when  I 
go." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  Calverley  again, 
**■  rubbish,  I  tell  you."  But  he  said  it 
less  decidedly.  "  What  have  I  done," 
he  complained,  "  but  cut  up  his  fearful 
foolishness  ?  " 

'*  Merlino  thinks  you  have  ruined  his 
chances  in  life.  What  would  an  En- 
glishman feel  inclined  to  do  to  you  if 
your  humorous  quill  had  taken  iiway 
the  support  of  his  aged  father  and 
mother  ?  " 

"  But  Merlino  luisn't  any  old  father 
and  mother  to  keep." 

"That's  it,"  said  Firebras,  "that's 
just  it.  He's  got  himself,  and  if  you 
knew  Merlino,  you'd  know  that  Mer- 
lino is  more  to  him  than  mother  or 
father,  or  tender  sister  or  brother." 

"  Come  to  the  window  —  sweet  is  the 
night  air,"  said  Calverley,  and  they 
leaned  out  with  their  elbows  on  the 
sooty  stone  parapet.  The  night  air 
was  not  sweet  at  all ;  it  was  cold,  and 
clammy,  and  gusty,  and  Firebras  shiv- 
ered.   The  other  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Look  there,"  he  said  impressively, 
"  look  down  at  yonder  dark  figure  mo- 
tionless against  the  railings  opposite." 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Firebras. 

"  That,"  Calverley  remarked,  "  is  a 
policeman,  and,"  he  added  with  min- 
gled pride  and  trustfulness,  "  the  tire- 
less guardian  of  a  critic's  sleep." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Firebras,  whose 


eyes  were  better  than  his  friend's, 
"  the  heavy  step  approaching  is  Uiai 
of  your  tireless  guardian,  and  at  his 
approach  yonder  dark  figure  recoUecis 
an  appointment  and  hurries  off  in  his 
soft  hat  and  black  cloak.  I  incline  to 
think,  my  dear  Calverley,  that  he  is 
another  Italian." 

"Rubbish!"  said  Calverley  once 
more,  and  Firebras,  beginning  to  find 
his  rejoinders  monotonous,  soon  bade 
him  a  good-night  and  went  away.  Cal- 
verley locked  his  door  and  went  to  bed. 
But  he  could  not  get  to  sleep.  .  He  told 
himself  that  he  had  smoked  too  much, 
and  he  la}*  tossing  and  turning,  and 
thinking  over  what  Firebras  had  said 
till  he  had  got  it  all  very  thoroughly 
before  him.  After  two  hours  that 
seemed  like  twelve,  he  got  up,  put  on 
his  dressing-gown,  raked  tlie  fire  to- 
gether, and  throwing  on  some  coals, 
sat  down  before  it.  Then  a  rather  cu- 
rious thing  happened. 

When  he  went  to  get  the  coals  he 
had  left  the  door  of  his  sitting-room 
open,  because  he  felt  that  he  should 
like  to  be  reminded  that  his  outer  door 
was  shut,  and  locked.  And  now  as  he 
sat  by  the  (ire  toasting  his  chilled  legs, 
his  eyes  fell  again  on  this  door,  and  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  an  absurd  fancy 
that  there  was  some  one  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  He  held  his  breath  and 
kept  still  —  very  still — like  a  hunted 
man.  A  minute  went  by,  two,  three. 
In  the  stillness  he  could  hear  his 
watch  ticking  on  the  dressing-table  in 
the  next  room.  Then  quite  without 
sound  the  handle  of  his  outer  door 
turned  twice  —  round  and  back  again 
—  and  as  the  clock  moved  in  its  loose 
socket,  the  door  came  forward  some 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  as  if  in  response  to 
the  pressure  of  a  shoulder  outside. 
The  cold  sweat  stood  heavily  on  Cal- 
verley's  foi*ehead  —  he  was  ch filed  and 
frightened  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
and  feet.  He  held  his  breath  still,  and 
in  the  silence  he  saw  the  handle  turn 
again.  Then  came  a  little  sigh  as 
though  the  creature  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  had  been  holding  its  breath 
also,  and  holding  it  too  long  ;  and  then 
the  soft  pad-pad  of  stockinged  feet  go* 
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lug  Uowu  the  old  8tiiir»;  Tfaer  slaim^  iu 
liuttsell  liow  are  toa  soHd  to  creak. 
It  U  the  siUirB-of  the  new-  villa  tiial  do 
that. 

Calv«rl4»y'  rekoMed;  hiip  limbs  and 
luugs  from  their  teusion,  aad  wheu  a 
shfvieriug  mtoute  or  two  had  assured 
him  that  be  ueed  no  longer  fear  the 
faofb  of  his  own  door  handle,  he  locked 
his  palrllMr  door  on  the  inside;  and  them 
double-locked  himself  into  his-bcdit>om 
whiolfr  opened  fitom  the  parlor  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  front  door. 
When:  he  had  done  this  and  had  had 
some  whiskey,  he  got  into  bed  and 
slept  like  a  child,  because  his  nerves 
were  worn  out  with  tem  minutes'  terror 
of  something  he  did  not'  believe  in. 

n. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  Next 
day  Calverley  rose  feeling  feeble  and 
wearied.  He  assured  himself  that*  he 
must  have  fancied  all  that  about  the 
docM*,  so  he  went  to  the  ironmonger's 
opposite  the  Yorkshire  Grey,  and 
bought  a  new  screw^driver  and  a-  neat 
brass  bolt,  and  he  put  this  on  his  outer 
door  before  he  went  to  dinner.  He 
dined  at  his  club,  and  met  a  mau  there 
who  told  him  that  Merliuo  was  a  Nea- 
politan or  Corsican,  or  something,  and 
that  he,  Calverley,  was  in  a  jolly  ro« 
mautic  Yendetta^  business.  The  man 
meant  no  harm  ;  he  didn't  believe  it, 
and  Calverley  didn't^  believe  it,  of 
course,  but  somehow  he  found  he  was 
not  so  hungry  as  he  had  thought  he 
was. 

As  he  came  up  Ducie  Street  late  that 
tivening,  he  was  seized'  with  distrust  of 
H  dark  shadow  in  an  arohway  a  little 
ahead,  and  crossed'  the  road  to  avoid  it. 

<«  My  nerves  are  going  to  pieces,"  he 
said  ;  '^  I  must  get  a  tonic  made  up  at 
the  stores." 

As  he  climbed  the  stairs,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  dining  out  was  a  fruitless 
^extravagance,  and  that  a  man  might  do 
worse  than  have  his  dinner  sent  iu 
from  Veroul's,  and  eat  it  quietly  among 
bis  books  in  the  chnstened  glow  of  his 
thirty-five  shilliug  reading-lamp. 

Of  course  that  business  of  the 
handle  last  night  was  mere  fancy,  still 
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— -  Calverley  did  not  go  to  bed,  and 
he  left  his  parlor  dOor  open  and  sat  by 
the  lire  watching  the  brass  handle  of 
his  outer  door. 

And  the  stillnese  grew  and' grew,  and 
tt^SLiu  he  held  his  breath,  and  he  heard 
a  soft  sound  as  of  stockinged  feet  on 
the  lauding  outside.  They  were  five 
long,  long  minutes  in  which  Calverley 
wondered  whether  the  five-and-nine- 
penny  bolt  would  not  have  been 
stronger  after  all.  The  handle  did  not 
turn  tills  time,  but  thei*e  was  a  curious- 
little  click -clicking  sound  inside  the 
lock,  like  the  noise  the  loehsmith 
makes  when  you  lose  the  key  of  your 
secretaire  and  he  comes  round  to  see 
to  it.  The  bolt  held.  Calverley  heard 
the  soft  steps  go  away,  hugged  himself 
on  his  bolt,  and  went  to  bed.  But  he 
felt  this  couldn't  go  on,  and  he  wrote  to 
Firebi-as.  No  answer  came,  for  Fire- 
bras  was  out  of  town.  If  Calve liey 
had  had  any  relations-  living  in  town, 
he  would  have  gone  to  see  them  about 
thi»  time,  but  they  wei*e  in  Jersey.  So 
they  were  of  no  use  lo  him. 

He  felt  strangely  weak  and  tremu- 
lous. The  days  went  on  and  he 
thcmght  much,  very  much,  of  what 
Firebras  had  said.  He  was  very  care- 
ful. He  went  on  living  as  much  of  his 
old  life  as  his  new  precautions  left  him 
room  for.  He  wrote  his  reviews,  he 
attended  his  matinies,  but  he  did  not 
go  out  any  more  at  night,  and  his 
meals  were  sent  in  from  Yeroni's. 
They  were  monotonous  meals ;  all 
dishes  tasting  of  one  sauce  whose  eter- 
nal basis  was  preserved  tomato  ;  but 
the  sauce  of  safety  lent  them  savor  ; 
until  the  arrival  of  a  certain  di^h  of 
outlets  narrowed  again  the  limits  of  his 
dungeon. 

It  was  raining  outside  as  it  always 
rained  in  those  days.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  and  the  dinner-tray  lay  on 
the  little  table  between  the  red-shaded 
lamp  and  the  cheerful  fire.  There 
were  three  cutlets  in  the  dish,  lapped 
by  the  usual  sauce  and  gemmed  with 
bright  green  peas,  so  green  that  the 
color  suggested  copper  poisoniu::^,  and 
tile  family  at  West  Ham  whom  the 
little  paragni{^8  are  continually  chrou* 
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icliogriw  having  chosen  that  means  of 
egredft  from  i\  colorless. world.  His 
train  of  thought  stopped  at  the  idea  of 
poison  at  the  moment  when  his  eyes 
were  reading  Cafi  dUtalie  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish  —  and,  pushing  the  tray 
from  him,  he  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork.  It  was  a  startling  idea.  All 
Italians  clan  together,  the  very  waiter 
who  brought  him  this  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  Mafia  or  some  other 
confraternity  of  assassins.  In  the 
kitchen  of  the  cafe  or  in  some  archway 
en  route  what  might  not  have  happened 
to  those  cutlets,  to  that  sauce  ?  And 
as  he  thought  these  things,  the  odor  of 
death  asserted  itself  in  the  faintly  acid 
steam  above  the  tomatoes.  He  turned 
the  cutlets  over  with  his  fork,  not  that 
he  had  any  further  thought  of  dinner, 
but  he  wondered  which  cutlet  was 
salted  with  a  pinch  of  that  fell  salt. 
The  housekeeper's  cat  roused  him  by 
mewing  and  patting  his  knee  with  her 
paws. 

"  Poor  pussy,"  he  said,  "  poor  pussy 
then." 

He  liked  the  cat,  though  it  was  a 
mere  acquaintimce  of  the  last  few  days, 
which  had  been  spent  so  much  within 
doora.  But  in  a  case  like  this  —  and 
he  put  the  dish  down  at  his  feet. 

The  cat  looked  up  once  in  astonish- 
ment and  then  put  down  its  head  and 
began  to  eat  the  cutlet  with  rapid 
precision  and  an  appearance  of  making 
the  most  of  tliis  streak  of  topsy- 
turvydom. After  the  manner  of  cats 
she  dragged  each  cutlet  in  turn  from 
the  dish  to  the  hearthrug  to  indulge  a 
sportsmanlike  imagination  witli  the  fic- 
tion of  a  freshly  killed  mouse.  Coming 
back  to  the  dish  she  lapped  sauce  and 
gravy  to  their  end,  when  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  turned  out  on  the  landing 
with  unctuous  purrings. 

It  was  her  last  meal  on  earth.  A 
solicitor's  office  door  on  the  first  floor 
had  been  left  open  by  the  cleaners. 
After  a  night's  rest  on  its  mat  she  was 
seen  to  pass  out  of  the  house  while  the 
front  step  was  being  cleaned,  and  a 
moment  Inter  she  was  a  little  limp  rag 
of  tabby  fur.  A  hansom  turning  the 
corner  suddenly  did  this  thing.  _^ 


But  of  this  Calverley  knew  nought^ 
and  when,  having  guiltily  asked  his 
housekeeper  where  pussy  was  that 
morning,  he  saw  her  put  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  he  turned  pale  and  his  knees 
trembled  as  he  sat. 

''  Don't  tell  me,"  he  almost 
screamed,  ^'  if  anything  has  happened^ 
I  can  never  eat  my  breakfast  if  any- 
thing—  I  hate  to  hear  of  the  sufferings 
of  animals." 

And  Mrs.  Simcoe  did  not  tell  him. 

On  that  day,  after  a  breakfast  of 
potass  and  whiskey,  Calverley  sat  by 
his  window  until  he  saw  Yerriatt  of  the 
Colonial  Office  passing  down  Russell 
Row.  Then  he  unbolted  and  unlocked 
his  dooi-s,  closed  them  carefully,  and 
ran  out.  He  greeted  Verriatt  with 
strange  pleasure,  and  secured  his  escort 
as  far  as  Whitehall.  His  eyes  grew 
moist  as  they  walked  side  by  side. 
This  human  companionship  affected 
him  so  deeply. 

From  Whitehall  he  took  cab  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  where  with  a 
grocery  catalogue  before  him,  he  made 
a  list  of  biscuits  and  tinned  things* 
Anything  that  could  be  securely  tinned 
or  potted  or  bottled  with  seals  over  the 
stoppers  so  that  a  man  might  be  the 
first  to  let  them  see  light,  Calverley 
bought.  He  provisioned  his  fortress 
for  a  month,  and  at  that  he  stayed,  for 
he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  more  than 
one  month  of  durance. 

When  he  had  seen  all  his  pjiix'cls 
brown-papered  and  twintul,  il^-bccnd 
into  a  deep  packing-case  and  headed 
up  with  hammering  of  nails,  he 
sneaked  down  the  steps  and  walked 
towards  home,  choosing  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  Victoria  Street  and 
Parliament  Street.  He  meant  to  have 
lunched  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  but 
the  cowardly  fit  was  on  him,  and  he  ate 
an  underdone  steak  at  a  Piccadilly 
restaurant  whose  entrance  was  not  up 
a  dark  passage. 

He  was  picking  his  steps  over  the 
crossinir  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  when  a 
sharp  tap  sounded  upon  his  silk  hat. 
Some  one  had  taken  a  libeily  with  him 
—  some  ribald  had  thrown  something 
from  one  of   the   thousand  windows. 
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He  flushed  to  his  hat  brim,  but  a  glance 
at  a  shop  window  showed  him  his  hat 
undisturbed,  and  ho  walked  haughtily 
on  without  deigning  to  look  up  for  the 
gratification  of  his  assailant.  In  Ox- 
ford Street  he  swung  himself  on  to  a 
passing  bus.  Russell  Row  was  empty, 
and  he  was  soon  in  the  secure  heights 
of  his  chambers.  As  he  sank  into  Ins 
fireside  chair,  his  hat  rolled  off  from 
the  table  edge. 

When  he  picked  it  up,  he  saw  a  neat 
round  hole  drilled  cleanly  through  the 
top  of  it,  and  his  trembling  hand 
touched  another  hole  in  the  side. 

Then  he  knew  that  in  broad  daylight 
his  head  had  been  the  target  for  an 
assassin^s  aim,  luckily  a  faulty  one. 
But  in  Piccadilly  Circus  I — and  how 
near,  how  near  I — a  slug  from  an  air- 
gun  had  done  this.  All  the  outside 
world  became  one  ambush  to  him,  and 
he  cowered  from  the  very  wiiidow  as 
he  sat. 

When  Bothwellhaugh  pushed  his 
barrel  through  the  window  and  the 
regent  fell  out  of  the  saddle,  all  men 
heanl  the  bang  of  the  piece,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  the  smoke  curling  under 
the  eaves.  But  who  should  say,  if  a 
man  died  by  this  silent  stroke,  from 
what  window  the  little  death  pellet 
came  ? 

And  Calverley  went  to  the  door  again 
and  tried  the  lock  and  shot  the  bolt, 
and  coming  back  threw  himself  on  his 
sofa  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

III. 

After  a  week  of  the  life  Calverley 
began  to  lead  after  the  startling  inci- 
ilent  of  the  hat,  he  was  in  a  condition 
of  nervous  fever.  He  lost  his  nerve 
as  a  man  loses  it  who  has  missed  his 
footing  crag-climbing,  and  has  saved 
himself  on  a  giddy  verge.  And  Cal- 
verley's  nerve  did  not  come  back.  He 
grew  yellow  and  bilious,  for  a  diet  of 
biscuits  and  eggs  and  spiced  and  potted 
foods  does  not  brace  a  man  who  lives 
in  an  armchair.  He  read  little  scraps 
of  books  and  left  them  littering  the 
room  ;  he  smoked  constantly,  and 
made  black  coffee  with  a  nickel-plated 
patent. 


He  wrote  to  Firebras  at  Hampstcad, 
telling  him  the  story  with  much  pitiful 
jocularity  —  he  wrote  again  and  be- 
sought his  advice  —  he  wrote  again 
begging  him  for  old  friendship's  sake 
to  come  —  and  Firebras  did  not  answer. 
There  was  no  other  man  ;  and  Calver- 
ley, lying  on  his  sofa,  huddled  and 
weary,  cursed  the  discriminating  ex- 
clusivcness  which  he  had  stroked  and 
patted  oft-times  and  oft. 

There  was  a  story  in  one  of  the 
books  of  a  man  in  Italy  who  said  a 
hot  word,  and,  fearing  a  knife,  fled  to 
a  little  tower,  and,  so  that  he  lived,  was 
content  to  live  a  long  life  alone,  draw- 
ing up  his  food  in  a  basket ;  and  in 
the  evening  of  his  life  his  fears  were 
slaked,  and  there  was  a  day  when  he 
stepped  out  to  feel  the  strange  green 
turf  before  the  threshold.  It  was  then 
the  waiting  knife  came  round  the  cor- 
ner between  him  and  the  door. 

When  Calverley  read  that  he  yearned 
for  the  pavement,  and  sent  the  house- 
keeper out  to  buy  another  bolt  for  his 
door  —  a  larger  one. 

The  house  was  an  old  one  and  the 
foilunate  fellow  was  able  to  close  the 
old  shutters  by  night,  but  a  skylighL 
above  troubled  him  greatly  until  he  had 
climbed  on  to  the  tiles  with  the  house- 
keeper's steps  and  found  his  roof  inac- 
cessible from  the  lower  house  next 
door. 

The  idea  of  a  cigar  and  a  stroll  upon 
the  tiles  struck  him  tliat  evening.  All 
ideas  now  made  him  fretful,  but  he 
went,  and  whined  as  he  went.  The 
bright  moonlight  and  the  sense  of  ex- 
alted security  soothed  him  somewhat ; 
he  leaned  over  the  grimy  parapet  ni. 
the  side  and  let  the  ash  of  his  cigar 
drop  down  into  Ducie  Street.  He  could 
hear  the  rumble  of  the  traffic  in  Hol- 
born,  but  Ducie  Street  was  empty.  He 
took  a  turn  along  the  narrow  way  be- 
tween the  two  slopes  of  the  tiles  —  a 
fishennan's  walk,  two  steps  and  over- 
board into  Russell  Row  —  and  cainu 
back  to  his  parapet.  And  now  Ducie 
Street  was  no  longer  empty.  A  man 
was  leaning  against  the  railings  at  the 
corner  —  a  man  in  a  high  silk  hat. 
But  the  long,  dark  hair  that  fell  be- 
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ueath  it  aad  the  wIm^o  cut  of  the  c}<»ak 
left  HO  doubt  as  to  his  natiouulily. 
The  mao  was  a  foreigBer,  ami  the  bis^h 
silk  hat,  assumed  doubtless  as  a  dhr 
guise,  coaici  not  hide  him  Irani  the 
ten'or-^ickened  eyes  of  Calverley. 

His  wrongs,  his  unmerited  sufferings 
(he  l]ad  foi-gotten  the  reriew  by  this 
time),  his  long  fast  from  human  feUow^ 
bhi{»,  came  Ufion  him  suddenly,  and  met 
the  constiint  current  of  instiuci  which 
prompts  the  Englishman  to  aim  at  a 
mark.  The  two  together  »wept  Mr. 
Calverley  to  his  knees  on  the  roof.  Re 
softly  loosened  half  a  brick,  a  nsose- 
encmsted  brick,  and  dropped  it  with 
iingiy  precipitation  upoa  the  bat  of  the 
lurker  below. 

The  hat  fell  dinted  on  the  pafvemont. 
Its  owuei*  picked  it  up — the  battcved 
thivg  —  and  hurried  away  towards  QoU 
born. 

^^Lex  taUovm  —  a  hat  for  a  hal,"  said 
Calverley  bitterly. 

Some  one  was  knocking  at  his  cfoov. 
Tlie  owner  of  the  hat  had  doubtllesa 
come  —  red-hot  —  to  expostulate.  The 
owner,  thevefore,  was  a  stranger,  not 
one  of  his  foes.  Calverley  drew  a  full 
breath  of  relief  as  he  hastened  to  unbar 
it.  For  once  he  had  been  wTong  ;  he 
had  not  dropped  a  brick  on  the  hat  of 
an  Italian  mui*derer,  but  had  been 
<;uiUy  of  a  shocking  joke  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  strange  gentle  mail's 
beaver,  as  any  light-hearted  fool  mtglit 
have  done.  It  was  a  respite  from>  Ihe 
strange  horrors  that  beset  bis  imth. 
He  felt  a  thrill  of  joyful  fellowship- 
wUh  his  kind,  and  could  hardly  open 
the  bolts  quickly  cnougli  to  receive  the 
curses  of  the  owner  of  the  haU  But 
when  he  got  it  open,  there  stood  no 
indignant  hat-owner,  cursing  and  ques- 
tioning, only  Fii^bms,  calm  and  sym- 
paUictic,  with  a  railway  rug  in  one 
hand  and  Bi^adshaw  and  a  bundle  of 
Calveriey^s  letters  in  the  other. 

'*  I've  been  away  ;  only  just  back, 
and  I  came  on  just  as  I  am.*' 

Calv«rlov,  the  color  of  a  well- washed 
blanket,  drew  his  fiiend  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

'Tm  hunted,"  he  said.  **  I've  just 
dropped  a  brick  on  the  villain's  head 


and  smasb^d  bis  hat  in.  I  Ibougfai  I'd 
made  a  mistake  when  I  keanl  you 
knock,  and  that,  whoever  it  was,  bad 
come  up  lo  threaten  proceedings.  But 
not  be  —  he  made  otf.  If  he  hadn't 
been  lurking  there  for  some  evil  pur- 
pose, would  a  man  take  hail  a  Mck 
and  go  off  without  a  word  ?  Kow 
would  he?  And  I've  enraged  bira 
more  than  ever.  No  Italian  can  afford 
to  lose  his  only  good  hat." 

^^I  don>'t  quite  foUow  you/'  said 
Firebrus,  **  aild  your  letters  ;  bvk  osme, 
tell  me  ail  jrou've  dotie." 

And  Calverley  did  tett  hiitt>,  sitting 
restlessly  upright  on  tbe  edge  oi  bis 
cane  eliair  while  Fvrsforas  sat  tliere 
with  haU-sluit  eyes  and  a  smile  oi  rec- 
ognition for  each  iucideiit.  To  tbc 
very  end  of  the  narrative  O^Wevley 
dung  to  Ids  own  poor  lttU«>  fidiou  of 
not  believvng  in  this  sort  d  tbing,  but 
Firebras-s  groy,  cahn  eyes  seemed  to 
see  through  so  much  and  with  so  large 
a  synspatby,  tluU.  at  last  Calve i4ey 
broke  down  completely  and  began  to 
cvy  in  his  cbatr,  aad  put  his  elbows 
oa  tbe  table  and  told  Firebras  wfaat 
li*  had  not  yet  had  courage  to  tell  him- 
self, 

'^  I  n»ay  bolt  myself  in  and  sbutt«r 
up  anil  sDop  evevy  hole  in  this  stuff|>^ 
prison,"  he  wailed,  '*  but,  FirebraSv  I 
doii't  mind  telling  you  there's  some- 
thing i  can't  keep>  out,  do  what  I  may. 
Look  how  my  cheeks  ha^e  fallen  iai 
Look  at  my  ribs  ;  I'm  wasting  away. 
I've  got  fire  here  and  there.  Yo6  know 
when  I  read  that  poem  of  Bossetti's 
here  at  night  I  could  ftuxsy  tlml^  some 
beggar  is  melting  my  image  in  wax  and 
chuckling  as  it  melts." 

'^Maleflciunir,  eh?"  said  Firebras, 
nodding  sympathetically  as  if  Calverley 
were  dcsoitibii^  the-  symptoms  ot  indi- 
gestioui 

'^  And  there's  sometliing  sit8>  wiibme 
at  all  hours,  especially  at  night.  My 
nerves  are  ail  gone.  Why,  Inst  night  1 
had  to  move  that  skulU  the  one  I  had 
that  came  out  of  the  peat  bed  in  Chat 
Moss.  I  couldn't  bear  it  onlhe  bmekel, 
and  so  I  shoved  it  into  the  drasrsr 
there,  and  oven  then  I  knew  it 
grinning," 
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<<Dld  yoQ  ever  notice  Merliuo'6 
eytcs?''  said  Firebnis  tboogiitfally. 
''Oue  Ib  liigher  Ihan  tlie  oU»er.  I 
iicver  like  thai  kivd  of  man  to  look  at 


uic. 


>i 


^^Then  you  tliink  it's  the  evU  eye. 
Would  it  do  me  tmy  good  to  go  to  Au»- 
tntiia?  Can't  you  muke  aii  iffmgc  of 
him  ?  I  wouldu*t  mind  sticrkixig  pins 
into  k." 

^^  Yon  forget  he  has  the  stftrt  of  tts/' 
said  Firetutw,  and  he  wont  on  making 
pencii  dots  and  dasiies  on  an  old  enve^ 
lope,  brooding  ov«r  it  as  if  he  were 
planning  the  environmenl  of  a  sotd, 
while  Cah'erley  watched  hi uiauxioosiy, 
l^hting  his  pipe  again  and  agtvin. 

At  last  Firebras  rose  up  and  sti^odte 
the  room  with  his  clii4i  <m  his  breast. 

*' Cheer  up,"  he  said,  "III  imll  you 
throuj^i  If  you^ll  pull  your  nerves  to- 
getiier.  To*-night  Vvt  no  traps  wHh 
me  and  couldnt  get  them.  TVMmorrow 
I  most  1)6  at  the  bank  about  some  tratis^ 
fers  in  mn  estate  I'm  trustee  of,  but  1*11 
be  here  in  the  evening,  and  we'll  try  a 
counter^spell.  You  take  a  long  walk, 
and  — 


»» 


**  I  can't,"  said  Galveriey  pitifully. 

"Then  begin  the  day  with  a  cold 
douche  and  dumb4>ells.  Drink  noth- 
ing but  soda  wateo*,  and  don't  smdke  or 
eat  anything  fo«t  a  liU4e  bread  and 
fruit.    Your  nerves  are  all  anyhow." 

**  Yes  "  —  Oa^Tertey  forced  a  smile  — 
''  I  really  think  they  are." 

*^l^hy  not,  walk  down  to  the  club 
with  me?  it  wi^  do  you  good  to  have 
a  chat  Willi  your  fello^^^raatures, 
and,"  Firebras  added,  w$th  ihe  taixiioit 
shadow  of  a  smile,  "you  are  svre  to 
dnd  some  lone  coming  yovr  way  wlno 
w9i  s«e  you  home." 

iv. 
Dazed,  as  a  man  suddenly  coming 
fromihe  daAn^s  into  strong  suuligb^t, 
Calvet^ley  wei»t  back  to  tl>e  world  of 
tltree  weeks  ago.  He  had  supper  at 
the  dob,  and  iii  tlie  }oyef  reunion  with 
his  kiiKl,  and  prospective  release  of 
Firebras,  he  listened  with  smiles  of 
'Jiioonnigement  while  a  ver>*  young 
mail  entertained  him  with  (1)  the  weH- 
known  HginoBt  of  the  Scilly  Xshinders 


and  iheir  washing,  (2)  a  familiiar  story 
of  the  del i^atuled  dog  who  went  straight 
ooi  and  fetched  a  policeman,  and  (3)  a 
venerable  jest  that  recalled  the  lifith 
form  room  in  which  Oalverley  had  fii*st 
heard  it.  Leaving  the  yoiing  wkb 
happy  in  that  lie  had  made  converaa- 
tion,  he  tunved  to  his  next  neighbor 
and  casually  asked  news  of  Merliao 
ami  lus  operettn  oif  <' Paula  and  Tir- 
{^inius." 

^*  Meiiino's  gone  for  good." 

Cahrerley  thoagbt  of  Firebras  a«d 
queried  the  statement 

'^Yes,  gone  yesterday  motmii^. 
Uncle,  a  rich  hotel-keeper  In  Kbe 
Tioino,  makes  Merliao  hrs  iieir,  kMives 
him  business  and  a  millioti  touucs  ^to 
scarry  it  on  with.  Do  better  at  that 
than  he  did  witli  Baula  and  wbafs-bis- 
name,  eh  ?  " 

''Is  thai  really  a  fact?"  said  Cal- 
verley. 

**  Why,  did  he  owe  you  anytfaidg  9 
Abuse  his  hotel  in  paragraphs  if  he 
doesn't  cash  up,  or  pmise  the  cookeiy 
at  the  other  p9ace.  Hotel-keeping  is 
the  only  industry  in  the  Ticino.  Ever 
heard  the  story  of  the  revolution 
there,  iind  the  crowd,  marching  on  Ihe 
Town  Hall  singing  the  MarseUlaise, 
were  dispersed  by  somebody  -fth^mting 
*  Waiter  I '  Ev^sry  one  answered  the 
Italian  for  » Comii^,  sir  ! '  aivd " 

Bitft  Calveriey  was  gone  home,  un- 
Mcorted. 

Firebras  is  a  very  serious  man.  I  ^do 
not  iknow  What  evaft  he  follows  lor  what 
he  does  with  his  life.  To  ^\9fy  the 
violin  or  fence  wilh  the  rapier,  you 
must  give  up  some  hours  daily.  Fire- 
bras gives  a  life  to  wanderings  about 
tire  earth,  to  look  at  its  ways  through 
halT--shut  eyes,  and  reading  booflcs  t^nrt 
dead  and  gone  people  wrote,  knowhig 
that  Firebras  would  road  and  appre- 
ciate. He  is  a  verywi«e  man,  and  he 
talks  of  things  that  no  one  else  speaks 
of  booause  they  <cling  somewhere  about 
all  our  hearts. 

He  came  to  Calveriey 's  rooms  at  uint^ 
in  tlie  evening,  full  of  sympathy  and 
carrying  a  great  gladstone  which  Cal- 
veriey eyed  as  if  it  were  tiiued  for  a 
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doorstep  explosion.  Firebras  uoticcd 
at  once  the  change  in  his  friend. 

"You  look  better  already,"  he  said, 
unbuckling  the  straps  of  the  bag. 
*'  I've  got  everything  here  to  work  the 
counter-spell,  and  Tve  found  all  otti 
about  Merlino.  And  I've  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  now  in  putting  all 
my  knowledge  at  your  service.  He's 
a  bigger  rascal  than  I  thought.  27a 
Maryborough  Mansions,  is  his  address. 
It's  a  i>:nrret  in  an  old  Soho  house  con- 
verted  into  flats,  and  Merlino  keeps  the 
only  key  —  living  by  himself,  cooking 
macaroni  and  opern  tunes.  I  believe  I 
am  strong  enough." 

Calve rley  was  strong  enough  to  laugh 
ungratefully. 

*'I  think  —  I  think  it's  been  my  un- 
due sensitiveness  to  trifles,"  he  said. 
*'  I  really  feel  all  right  now.  What  did 
you  propose  to  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

But  Firebras  was  staring  into  the 
hot  coals.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
Calve  rley  lighted  a  cigar,  let  it  out,  lit 
it  again  and  then  added  :  — 

"  And  besides,  Merlino  has  gone  to 
Italy  ;  and " 

**  And  so  now  you  think  you  have 
fancied  it  all,"  answered  Firebras 
slowly,  and  he  got  up  and  strapped  up 
the  gladsione  vei'y  tightly  and  sharply. 
*'Well,  good-night,  Calverle}' ;  you're 
a  man  of  a  wonderful  imagination. 
You  ought  to  be  a  war  correspondent." 

Calverley  laughed  light-heartedly,  but 
when  Firebras  went  he  bolted  the  door 
after  him,  from  three  weeks'  habit,  and 
then  unbolted  it  again,  with  a  blush 
and  an  apologetic  shrug. 


Prom  The  New  Reriew. 
A  CHILD'S   RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ROSSETTI. 

Some  lime  ago  Mr.  William  Michael 
Uossetti  suggested  that  a  picture  of  his 
brother,  as  viewed  by  a  child,  would  be 
of  great  interest ;  that  its  attractiveness 
would  be  quite  distinct  from  anything 
hitherto  given  to  the  world  ;  and  that, 
as  an  aspect  of  the  poet-painter  which 
I  (nlmost  alone)  could  supply,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  record  my  early  impres- 
sions.    The  delay  on  my  part  has  not 


been  due  either  to  any  want  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  fascination  of  the 
subject,  or  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Nor 
can  I  plead  that,  amid  other  concerns, 
my  recollections  have  become  blurred. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  have, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  more  years, 
the  most  vivid  remembrance  of  my  first 
meeting  with  Rossetti. 

This  was  in  January,  1882.  I  was 
then  a  little  girl  at  school,  full  of  pi-oud 
fancies  and  ambitious  desires,  and  my 
opportunity  of  first  seeing  London 
came  now,  when  it  was  decided  that 
Mr.  Rossetti  would  seek  health  mid 
change  at  Birch  ington-on-Sea.  My 
brother  was  Mr.  Rossetti's  house-mate, 
and  I  remember  that  at  this  time  a  visit 
to  Cumberland  had  just  terminated. 
Together  they  had  lived  at  a  house  in 
St.  John's-in-the-Vale,  half-way  be- 
tween Grasmere  and  Keswick,  and 
quite  close  to  '^  The  Haunted  Castle  " 
rock,  which  Scott  has  made  famous. 
The  whole  district  is  indeed  sacred 
ground  to  the  lover  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, and  not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  associations  of  the  country'  must  be 
the  house  in  Fisher  Place,  which  was 
Mr.  Rossetti's  residence  during  his  stay 
in  Cumberland.  The  mountain  air  did 
Mr.  Rossetti  good,  but  it  was  a  feeble 
antidote  to  the  pei-sistent  draughts  of 
chloral.  He  could  not  appreciate,  or 
he  tired  of,  the  remote  life  of  tlie 
country,  and  his  return  to  London  was 
not  long  delayed.  But  his  sinking 
health  soon  prompted  another  change, 
this  time  to  the  seaside.  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  I  firat  saw  Rossetti. 

I  remember  my  wild  delight  in  start- 
ing for  London  ;  and,  arrived  at  Euston, 
how  bewildered  and  amazed  I  was  with 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  sta- 
tion. M}'  brother  soon  discovered  me, 
and  we  drove  off  to  Mr.  Rossetti's 
house,  No.  16  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 

The  house  seemed  to  my  childish 
fancy  big,  heavy,  and  dull.  We  passed 
into  the  hall,  which  was  spacious  but 
rather  forbidding  —  at  least  to  childish 
fancy  —  so  sombre,  so  dark.  The  floor 
was  of  black  and  white  marble.  About 
everything  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  departed   grandeur,  so  that  I   was 
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not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  house 
had  once  been  tenanted  by  a  lady  who 
iisceuded  the  throne  of  England.  To 
the  right  hand  as  we  entered  was  a 
door  leading  to  what  I  learned  to  be 
the  dining-room,  but  as  Mr.  Rossetti 
always  had  dinner  in  the  studio,  the 
dining-room  was  never  used,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  it  fell  into  neglect. 
On  the  left  was  the  breakfast-room, 
but  as  Mr.  Rossetti  breakfasted  in 
bed,  this  apartment  would  have  simi- 
larly fallen  into  disuse  had  not  my 
brother  made  it  his  study.  Round 
about  in  the  dark  hall  were  one  or  two 
statues,  but  in  still  darker  corners  I 
could  dimly  discei*n  old  oak  cabinets. 
The  corridor  was  so  dark  that  I  found 
myself  coming  into  collision  with  old 
oak  chairs  and  cabinets  which  were  so 
shaky  on  their  foundations  as  to  totter 
for  min«ites  after  they  were  touched. 

The  walls  were  lined  with  pictures, 
most  of  them  Mr.  Rossetti's  early 
efforts,  but  there  was  one  bigger  than 
all  the  rest  which  must  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  category.  What  its 
subject  was  I  never  knew,  nor  could 
any  one  make  it  out  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  pass  with  a  lighted  candle. 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  a  hideous 
thing,  very  crude,  as  vulgar  as  a  sign- 
post, and  obviously  the  work  of  an 
artist  of  the  signpost  quality.  Perhaps 
I  should  never  have  mentioned  the  ex- 
istence of  the  extraordinary  production 
bad  I  not  chanced  to  hear  its  not  less 
extraordinary  history. 

It  seemed  that  one  day  when  Mr. 
Rossetti  was  a  student  of  art  he  hap- 
pened to  go  along  with  some  fellow 
>sludents  into  the  East  End  of  London. 
There,  in  a  wharfside  inn,  he  saw  this 
immense  canvas  on  the  barroom  wall. 
After  laughing  at  it  for  some  time, 
and  thus  provoking  the  innkeeper^s 
wrath,  the  following  conversation  took 
place  :  — 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  picture  ?  " 
"  Oh,  never  mind,  young  man,  where 
1  got  it." 

'*  What  price  do  you  set  on  it  ?  " 
**  More  than  yoh  can  afford." 
"Indeed,"    said    Rossetti.      "Now, 
how  much  ?  " 


"  Three  thousand  pounds,"  replied 
the  innkeeper. 

At  that  there  was  a  burst  of  united 
laughter  from  the  young  artists. 

*'Do  you  know  how  much  I  would 
give  for  your  three  thousand  pound 
picture  ?  " 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  the  innkeeper. 

"  Three  pounds,"  said  Rossetti. 

"  Done,"  said  the  innkeeper  prompt- 
ly ;  and  to  his  amazement  and  amuse- 
ment Mr.  Rossetti  found  himself  the 
owner  of  the  colossal  canvas. 

There  were  other  immense  things  in 
addition  to  the  picture,  and  I  well 
remember  the  curious  effect  produced 
among  all  the  sombre  surroundings  by 
a  great  mirror  at  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs.  The  drawing-room 
was  very  gloomy,  yet  it  was  naturally  a 
bright  and  lightsome  room.  It  gave  a 
view  of  the  river  and  Battersca  Park 
on  ihc  other  side,  making  iis  interesting 
a  prospect  as  could  perhaps  be  found  in 
all  London.  But  the  furniture  was 
heavy  and  lately  old-fashioned — the 
woi-st  fashion  of  all.  The  silver  can- 
dlesticks were  black  with  age  and  dis- 
use, and  the  enormous  candelabra 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  now  heavy 
with  the  accumulated  dust  of  years, 
had  a  history  of  its  own,  being,  I  be- 
lieve, once  the  property  of  Garrick. 
The  faded  splendor  of  the  room  was 
made  the  more  interesting  by  some 
curious  water-color  drawings  by  Mi-s. 
Rossetti,  his  wife.  They  were  in  bril- 
liant blues  and  greens,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  their  surroundings. 

In  the  breakfast-room  there  were 
several  family  portraits.  There  was 
one  very  beautiful  picture  of  Miss 
Christina  Rossetti  as  a  child  ;  and  an- 
other very  striking  picture  of  Mrs. 
Rossetti,  his  mother,  was  the  work  of 
the  poet-painter.  The  furniture  in  the 
room  was  deeply  interesting  to  me  — 
all  of  it  sombre  to  a  degree.  I  had 
never  seen  such  massive  carvings. 
Then  in  every  corner  in  which  shelves 
could  be  placed  there  were  books 
closely  packed. 

About  a  couple  of  hours  after  my 
arrival  my  brother  took  me  into  the 
studio    to    meet    Mr.    Rossetti.      The 
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Btudio  was  probably  the  largest  room  in 
the  house,  aud  was  on  the  ground. floor., 
overlookii>g  the  very  luuch  neglected 
garden  at  the  back.  There  was  lu^it- 
ting.on  the  floor,  and  ranged. round. the 
,rooni,  leauipg  agaiust  the  wa)l^,  were 
numberless  canvases,  all  of 'them  pic- 
tures in  a  state  of  progress.  A  great 
deal  of  space  was  occupied  in  this  way  ; 
bpt  near. the  big  6rej)lace  were  a  couch 
and, two  great  chairs,  conimodipus  but 
awa^ipgly  overgrown,  as  they  fieemed 
to  me.  Over  the  mautelpiece  was  a 
study  of  the  Beatrice  of  J>ante.  The 
work  was  mainly  done  in  bla^k  .and 
white  qrayoq,  the  hair  alone  belu^ 
painted,  apd  that,  needless  to  add,  was 
of  ithe  subdued  auburp  ]iue  which  not 
long  afterwards  had  such  au  extraordi- 
nary vogue.  My  eyes  quickly  rested 
upon  what,  in  the  dim  li^ht,  X  could 
only  make  put  to  be  a  headless  woman. 
That  object  ^Hed  me  with  terror,  aud  I 
verily  believed  that  I  had  got  into 
Bluebeard's  secret  chamber  when  X 
caught  sight  of  the  collection  of  heads 
on  the  floor.  X  was  not  easily  i*econ- 
ciled  to  the  painter's  wooden  models. 
Just  then  I  heard  a  voice  :  ^^  Is  that 
you,  Caine  ?"  I  looked  round  to  dis- 
cover who  had  spoken,  aud  then  X 
found  that  deqp  down  in  one  of  the  big 
chairs  was  Mr.  Xiossetti.  My  .brotUer 
replied  tliat  he  was  .bringing  iin  his  sla- 
ter. 

'"Ah!"  said  Mr.  iBoasetti.  ''4^nd 
what's  yowr  name  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  I  was  a  little  idofied,  for 
the  last  curious  thing  to  attract  my  at- 
tention was  the  black  ^love  Mr.  Bos- 
setti  wore  on  his  left  .hand.  But  I  soon 
recovered  myself.  Then  Mr.  Bossetti 
pretended  not  to  catch  .my  name.  Per- 
haps he  wanted  to  tease  me  a  bit. 
When  X  apswered  ^^Lily,"  he  said, 
•*  Qh,  yes,  Minnie." 

^' >'o,  no,"  I  said  ;  ^^Lily." 

*'.VJi,  Jenny." 

*'  No,  no  ;  my  uame's  Lily." 

''  I  have  got  it  at  liist,"  he  said,  with 
a  merry  U^ugh  :  '*X.ily — that's  a  very 
pretty  name." 

ThetD  he  chatifKl  ^mie  gaily  until 
dinner  was  ready,  wjhen  X  was  taken  iu 
tuiud  by  the  nurse  and  packed  off  to 


bed.  Nui*se  Abery  was  a  kiiUd,  good 
^.oul,and  when  she  saw  that  my  eyes 
were  fear8orae\y  attracted  .to  a  portrait 
of  Cromwell  just  opposite  , the  bed,  she 
really  laughed  away  my  fear. 

.ButX  luid  not  loug  been  iu  the  house 
before  I  Jieard-^from  what  fiource  i 
Iwve  uow. forgotten  —  of  a  ^host  which 
wasmet  wlthUiei^e.  This  wasauother 
trouble,  and  a  source  of  .Qoacern  to 
more  than  myself.  It  was  a  woman, 
and  appeared  sometimes  ,at  ,the  top  of 
the  ^second  -flight  of  stairs.  She  re- 
treated to  the  room  ovctrlookiiig  the 
JBmbankment.  She  had  been  seen 
more  tl^an  once  in  the  pla«e,  but  I 
think  never  h^  JMr.  Hossetti  Jiimself. 
The  ghost^seers  were,  I  believe,  in 
every  instance  the  sewants.  But  Mr. 
Jiossetti  hhnself  was  so  far  under  the 
influence  of  Ute  superstition  that  he 
would  never  laugh  when  XUey  men- 
tioned the  mysterious  visitor.  I  re- 
member that,  in  detlance  of  the  story ^ 
my  brother  volunteered  —  very  uitfihttr- 
actei:istically  —  to  sleep  in  the  haunted 
bedroom,  and  go  to  bed  without  a  can- 
dle ;  but  whether  he  did  so  at  that 
time  X  cannot  remember.  ^11  I  do 
recollect  is  that  the  poet  always  was 
too  serious  on  such  aubjeqts  to  encour- 
age any  kind  of  trifling  with  them  or 
defiiince  of  their  meaning. 

\yhen  we  ieft  for  Birqhington-on- 
gea,  in  the  Xsle  of  Thanet,  I  was 
delighted  with  Mr.  JEtossetti's  coo^mu- 
ionsh^p.  I  Xiad  never  jnot  a  man  so 
full  of  ideas  intcreating  and  attractive 
to  a  child.  Indeed,  now  tha^  X  look 
back  on  it,  X  feel  that  Mr.  JS^>sseiUi  was 
wondrously  sweet,  tender,  and  even 
pUiyCul  with  .a  child,  and  I  am  the  more 
struck  by  this  as  I  reflect  ^hat,  except 
for  his  own  little  niece  and  nephew 
(now,  like  myself,  no  longer  little)t,  he 
was  not  very  much  accustomed  to  their 
troublesome  ways  and  noisy  chatter. 

On  this  journey  from  Cheyne  Walk 
to  the  station  he  talked  all  the  w^jiy^ 
and  had  tales  to  tell  me  of  everj  .con- 
spicuous object  that  came  into  View. 

When  he  saw  the  piano-organ  fi^nd 
grinding  <Qut  a  tune  at  express  i^ed^ 
he  said :  ^^  Xow  you  don't  tolerate 
those  things  in  Liverpool,  do  you  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "  we  do,  aad 
rather  enjoy  them." 

Feiliaps  I  have  changed  my  mtud 
since  th«ti. 

We  travetted  by  the  London,  Chat- 
bam,  aud  Dover  Railway,  and  as  the 
porter  wjw  labelling  tlie  luggage  Mr. 
Rosseiti  look  me  by  the  liand.  Wv 
were  iuteruHled  in  the  porter's  opera- 
tions, aud  Mr.  Rodsi^tti  was  amneed  at 
the  company's  initial  letters  —  L.  C. 
D.  R. 

"Why,  Lily,"  said  he,  "they  knew 
we  wei-e  coming.  That  stands  for  Lfly 
Caine  and  Dante  Rossetli." 

A  minnte  later  and  Mr.  Rossettl 
seemed  fall  of  nervous  anxiety  to  go 
back  home.  Tlie  turmuil  of  the  bnsy 
station  irntated  him,  and  he  longed  for 
the  quietness  of  Cheyne  Walk.  Just 
tlien  the  tndn  came  up,  but  it  was 
not  without  some  persuasion  that  my 
brother  could  induce  him  to  take  his 
sejit.  During  the  journey  to  the  sea- 
side he  changed  his  mind  upon  every 
point  a  score  of  times,  but  IN'nrse 
Abery's  patience  waslnexliaustlble. 

At  last  we  reached  Birch iugtou,  aud 
as  we  wallced  through  the  gate  of  the 
AVest  Cliff  Bungalow  -(now  called  llie 
Rossetti  Bungalow)  Mr.  Rossetti 
sloo^ted  down  and  whispered  in  my  em* 
that  my  brother  afhould  not  hear  any 
disparaging  remarks  about  our  new 
home  :  '"  Lily,  I  don't  think  this  looks 
like  a  house.  Do  you?  It's  more  like 
auoth&i*  L.  C.  and  D.  R.  station." 

Buty,  if  the  bungalow  was  not  very 
handsome  to  the  eye  of  the  painter,  it 
was  exceedingly  cosy  within.  Tliere 
was  a  long  corridor  and  rooms  on 
either  side.  At  the  further  end  was 
the  drawing-room  rutming  the  width  of 
the  house.  Rossetti  sat  down  here 
and  rested  while  the  enormons  load  of 
irui^ks  was  being  brought  in.  Tiiere 
was  <|Hlte  a  small  library  of  books,  'but 
Rossetti  could  not  be  persuaded  to  look 
at  anything.  He  had  changed  his  mind 
once  more.  He  said  he  needed  no 
change,  and  asked  crossly  w^hy  he  iiad 
been  brougl^t  there  — a  place  like  tlmt ! 
He  could  see  no  beauty  or  comfort  ai»y- 
where.  Then,  qurte  suddenly,  he  he- 
came  reconciled,  and  admitted  that  he 


might  get  on  very  w€li  After  all.  He 
selected  a  room  from  wiiieh  the  nurse 
could  easily  hear  his  call --^  for  Mr. 
Rossetti  was  an  uudouhied  &p valid  tdt 
this  time,  and  his  nights  were  ofteu 
wakeful  hours  for  the  «urse. 

At  tUuiAer  that  evening  he  rareiy 
spoke,  and  when  later  he  got  sealed 
before  tlie  ftre,  he  eaid  he  wondered 
wliy  he  had  ever  Mt  bonie.  ''We 
must  really  go  baek  to-morrow^ 
Calne." 

My  brotlier  advised  him  to  etay  and 
give  the  climate  a  trial,  if  oiilgr  for  a 
week  ;  then,  if  lit  did  not  suit,  we 
would  tnertantly  retorn. 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  ihim,  Mid  for 
an  hour  or  two  4»e  tat  looking  etmiight 
into  the  fire.  His  ilegs  were  crossed 
aiid  his  head  buried  w  his  ohesl.  Sod- 
denly  he  would  leaM  up,  iii  great  haate 
take  off  the  hlack  glove  he  habituaHLy 
wore  OB  the  left  hand,  and  hold  hi» 
hand  to  tl>e  fire,  i  wondered  why  that 
hand  should  be  so  much  protected  and 
yet  &o  cold.  It  was  not  uutil  a  later 
dale  that  1  found  io  «fiy  pain  that  hi& 
hand  was  half  paralyzed. 

As  I  roee  to  eay  geod-n^ght  he  losiked 
up  and  sinfiled.  In  a  gentle  way  he 
ehoolc  hande  and  eakl :  ''<jU>iug  to  iied  ? 
Yes,  you  muet  be  tired.  Good-ruight^ 
Lily.'-' 

Nurse  Abery  did  aiH  in  her  power  to 
meet  Mr.  ResseVbi'e  wishes  and  :raake 
his  bedi*oom  comsfortable,  hut  with 
Tittle  good.  The  room  was  ftoo  ihot,  and 
the  dre  must  be  pnt  «ut.  But  the  tiru 
was  scarcely  eKtinguiehed  thsm  Mr. 
Rosseftti  complained  of  tthe  chilling  air. 
The  -fire  was  vekiodled,  and  ipiles  ol 
clothes  were  put  on  Hhe  bed,  hut  Mr. 
Rossetti  was  .not  eattsfied  till  tbu 
hearthrug  was  made  use  of  as  a  top- 
most quilt.  Nurse  Abery  undoratood 
lier  patieuf  s  trouble,  aud  knowing  that 
the  best  way  of  giving  ease  ito  hie  mind 
was  to  satisfy  eveiy  demand,  e^he 
obeyed  every  command  and  gratified 
every  wish  in  her  power. 

Mr.  Rossetti  breakfasted  in  bed,  and 
usually  came  into  the  drawing^oom 
about  noon.  'On  our  ftrst  morning  at 
Birchington,  a  position  with  a  north 
light   had  to  be   found   for  the  easel. 
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AVilh  some  little  difficulty  this  was 
<loue,  and  everything  made  ready  for 
him  to  proceed  with  the  painting  of  the 
picture  of  ^^Joan  of  Arc  kissing  the 
«word." 

He  did  not  work  much,  but  he  read 
SL  great  deal.  While  at  Birchington  he 
eagerly  read  Miss  Braddon^s  ^^  Dead 
Men's  Shoes."  This  was  the  last  book 
which  engaged  his  attention.  He  sel- 
dom walked  out  of  doors,  and  then 
always  had  assistance.  His  step  was 
that  of  an  infirm  man,  heavy  and  usu- 
ally uncertain.  When  he  had  the 
strengtli  he  would  indulge  himself  in 
the  old  habit  of  walking  in  his  slippers 
up  and  down  the  drawing-room.  His 
head  would  be  bent  forward,  his  shoul- 
ders slightly  stooped.  His  dress  was 
shabby ;  indeed  his  love  of  old  clothes 
was  but  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  genius.  For  his  old,  long  sack- 
coat  (he  called  it  his  painting-coat)  he 
had  quite  an  affection  ;  yet  it  was  worn 
almost  threadbare  where  the  cloth  was 
to  be  seen,  but  a  perfect  Joseph's  coat 
from  the  many  paint  colors  with  which 
it  w^^  b^diUiJbfid. 

Occasionally,  when  the  light  was 
very  good,  he  would  get  up  from  his 
chair  and,  taking  a  seat  at  the  easel, 
put  a  few  touches  upon  ^'  Joan  of 
Arc."  Every  addition  was  like  an  in- 
spiration ;  and  though  the  picture  was 
finished  to  my  eye  when  I  first  saw  it, 
1  could  feel  the  effect  of  every  touch  ; 
fresh  life  and  vigor  seemed  to  come 
into  the  figure,  and  the  voice  of  the 
canvas  became  more  eloquent.  I  never 
remember  him  painting  for  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  I  never 
remember  him  uttering  a  single  word 
to  any  one  whilst  engaged  upon  his 
work. 

Just  as  he  finished  one  day,  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  his  painting,  *'*'  Dante's 
Dream,"  then  newlv  added  to  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery.  When  I  told  him 
that  they  had  glazed  it,  he  was  deeply 
concerned  as  to  what  kind  of  light  was 
on  it  in  such  an  event. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  he  ever 
thoujrht  of  exploring  our  surroundings, 
but  he  was  always  greatly  interested  in 
what  I  told  him  of  the  seashore,  cliffs, 


and  the  flowers  growing  all  round  thus 
early  in  the  year.  One  evening,  at- 
tracted by  my  brother's  description  of 
the  cliffs,  he  said  he  must  see  them  the 
following  morning.  But  that  morning 
it  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  my  brother 
advised  him  to  wait  another  day,  hav- 
ing waited  so  long.  Mr.  Rossetti,  how- 
ever, would  not  hear  of  any  delay,  so 
we  started.  What  a  distinguished- 
looking  man  I  What  a  fine  head,  and 
what  an  expressive  face  !  On  this 
morning  he  was  wearing  his  favorite 
slouch  hat  —  the  one  pictured  in  the 
frontispiece  to  the  one- volume  edition 
of  his  poems  —  and  a  thick  black  cloth 
Inverness.  We  had  not  gone  fifty 
yards  before  we  were  compelled  to  turn 
back,  the  wind  being  much  too  ex- 
hausthig  for  a  weak  man  to  battle  with. 
Later  we  were  more  fortunate,  and  a 
pleasant  walk  on  the  cliffs  was  the  re- 
sult. He  was  so  far  encouraged  as  to 
desire  a  walk  next  day  on  the  shore. 

We  dined  in  the  evening,  and  our 
visitors  would  include,  from  lime  lo 
time,  old  fripmifi  tyf  tlie  poet.  Some- 
times Mr.  Bossetti  would  be  in  high 
spirits,  at  any  rate  for  a  while,  and  ha 
would  delight  us  with  an  account  of  the 
book  he  had  been  reading  that  day. 
Naturally,  I  observed  these  great 
changes  in  his  disposition,  but  I  knew 
that  they  were  not  accounted  for  in  any 
way  by  the  drug  which  was  the  bane 
of  his  later  life.  Indeed,  during  the 
whole  of  the  perio<l  at  Birchington  he 
took  no  chloral,  nor  was  any  morphia 
injected.  When  he  was  in  the  humor 
he  would  rally  me  about  my  objection 
to  oysters.  He  said  I  should  get  over 
that  in  a  few  years.  And  he  spoke 
truly.  His  own  appetite  for  oysters 
was  quite  voracious.  Macaroni  noup 
was  also  a  favorite  dish  with  him.  He 
would  drink  claret  at  dinner,  but  never 
took  anything  else  during  the  day.  He 
had  only  two  meals  in  the  day  —  break- 
fast and  dinner. 

Dinner  would  be  over  soon  after  seven 
o'clock,  so  that  there  was  a  long  even- 
ing. One  night,  sitting  in  his  favorite 
chair  before  the  fire,  he  recited  for  me 
a  part  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  poem, 
'*The  Raven."      The  richness  of  his 
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voice  hacl  scope  in  these  lines,  and  I 
•can  well  renienibcr  how  my  imagina- 
tion was  stirred.  The  "Nevermore" 
was  so  deep  and  strong  that  the  voice 
seemed  to  my  childish  fancy  to  come 
from  under  the  floor.  The  dramatic 
vigor  he  could  command  Wiis  such  as  I 
can  never  forget.  But  he  aroused  im- 
mense amusement  among  us  by  reciting 
a  comic  poem  which  he  wrote  while  at 
BirchtngtoD.  It  was,  I  think,  called 
*^  Jan  Van  Hulks,"  and  was  something 
■about  a  man  smoking  against  the  devil 
for  a  wager.  The  devil  smokes  him 
down  and  carries  him  off ;  the  man^s 
wife  knocks  at  the  door  and  cries 
*''  Jan  I "  but  there  is  nothing  left  in 
the  room  but  dead  smoke.  Mr.  Ros- 
«etti  enjoyed  writing  this  immensely, 
iMid  laughed  with  us  as  he  read  it  bit 
by  bit  ^v^xy  night. 

Another  nlghiMr.  Rossetti  asked  me 
what  book  I  was  reading.  It  was  "  The 
Arabian  Nights."  '*  Ah  !  "  lie  said, 
''*'  put  the  book  down,  and  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  the  stories."  Sometimes 
he  would  use  a  big  word,  but  he  was 
back  again  in  a  moment,  and  a  simple 
i^eutence  would  be  substituted.  When 
he  was  in  the  humor,  he  would  never 
tire,  and  some  of  these  amusing  tales 
would  concern  great  names  in  litera- 
ture. Coming  in  one  night,  I  found 
him  telling  this  quaint  story.  A  poor 
old  man,  who  lived  much  alone  in  the 
^re^it  heart  of  London,  lay  dying,  when 
^i  neighbor,  wishing  to  render  him  a 
^bod  service,  sent  for  the  clergyman. 
The  minister  took  a  chair,  sat  down  at 
ihe  bedside,  and  asked,  in  the  manner 
of  the  person  beginning  a  discussion  : 
''Do  you  know  why  Christ  died?" 
The  man,  in  a  half-childish  way, 
replied:  '^Oh,  sir,  is  this  the  time  to 
4isk  conundrums  ?  "  And  Mr.  Rossetti 
would  imitate  the  weak,  exhausted 
voice  of  the  dying  man. 

A  child  is  often  greatly  exercised 
about  something  grown-up  people  never 
even  notice.  Seated  in  his  big  chair 
before  the  Are,  Mr.  Rossetti  would 
always  cross  his  legs  ;  and  there  I  would 
see  him  for  an  hour  or  more,  shakins^ 
his  foot  faster  than  I  could  imagine  it 
possible.    The  other  habit  was  that  of 


incessantly  cracking  his  thumb-nail 
with  the  nail  of  his  first  finger.  I  tried 
to  imitate  the  foot  movement,  but  I 
never  could  command  his  dexterity. 

He  had  been  at  Birchington  some 
weeks  when  Mrs.  Rossetti  came  down 
to  see  her  son,  whose  illness  was  mani- 
festing serious  symptoms.  Miss  Ros- 
setti, whose  work  is  familiar  to  every 
lover  of  English  poetry  the  world  over, 
was  with  her.  But,  despite  all  the 
attentions  of  mother  and  son  and  the 
friends  about  him,  Mr.  Rossetti  grew 
weaker  every  day.  He  was  much 
cheered  by  the  visits  of  his  brother,  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  and  Mr.  William 
Sharp.  Mr.  Rossetti  now  seldom  left 
his  bedroom  and  would  only  sit  up  for 
an  hour  or  two  during  the  day.  When 
I  left  to  go  home  he  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  The  house  became 
very  quiet,  and  we  spoke  in  whispers. 

Nurse  Abcry  took  me  in  to  say  good- 
bye to  Mr.  Rossetti.  He  was  reading 
in  bed,  propped  up  by  pillows.  I  had 
not  seen  litm  Xor  about  a  week,  but  he 
was  much  altered  in  thni  4ime.  He 
was  thinner,  and  his  beard,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  grey,  was  barely  more 
than  half  its  old  length.  He  was  very 
weak,  but  he  bade  me  good-bye  with 
all  the  warmth  his  strength  would 
allow.  He  had  many  a  good  wish  for 
me,  a  safe  journey  now  and  hereafter. 
His  eyes,  with  a  fixed,  glassy  stare, 
were  still  on  me  as  I  was  leaving  the 
room,  and  I  know  how  deeply  I  was 
moved  by  my  farewell  with  the  great 
poet,  whose  end  came  some  days  later. 

Miss  Rossetti,  too,  had  evoked  my 
affection  by  her  gentle  ways.  I  was 
sorry  to  leave  her  side,  but  when,  in 
yeai*s  later,  I  became,  as  it  were,  re- 
sponsible for  my  own  friendships,  I 
was  indeed  honored  and  delighted  to 
grow  more  intimate  with  my  dear  and 
greatly  gifted  friend.  And  one  inci- 
dent of  my  sojourn  at  Birchington  con- 
jures up  these  sweet  memories.  On 
the  eve  of  my  departure  Miss  Rossetti 
made  me  a  present  of  a  little  desk, 
writing  my  own  name  and  hers  on  the 
inside  lid.  This  is  still  one  of  my  most 
cherished  possessions,  and  though  time 
and  constant  use  have  somewhat  marred 
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its  freshness,  the  bold  peumatidhip  of 
tlie  great  Englisli  poetess — 'the  great- 
est, surely,  uuless  exception  were* to  lie 
tuatle '  for  Mrs.  Browning  — •  is  still  to  be 
seen  tlnxMigh  the  ink  etains  of  several 
years. 

1  eamiot -forbear  in  a  parting- word  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Rossetti^s  'mother.  Blie 
was  a  very  oid  kidy  in  the  days  of 
Bittshington  ;  very  liUhs,  with  a  soft, 
beautiful,  spirituelle  faee  —  a  dear  old 
souM  going  abont  on  her  daughter^ 
arm  in  a  long  eealekin  jacket,  the  gift 
of  her  great  eon  Gabriel.  I  recall  her 
deep  I'eligioQs  feeling,  and  that,  thougii 
fnlly  eigiity  years  old,  she  would  some- 
times be  coming  in  -from  early  Sunday 
morning  sacrament  when  I  was  getting 
down  to  breakfast. 

I  have 'heard  it  said  that,  during  his 
last  years,  the  poet  was  not  constantly 
suiTounded  by  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
but  certainly,  daring  the  short  period 
of  my  stay  in  his  household,  he  could 
not  ^)ossibly  have  been  more  cheered 
and  comforted  by  their  society  and  -de- 
votion. Ial'Y  (Hall  Caine. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magasixie. 
THK  BURDBD  ELEPHANTS  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

&BOIONS. 

TowAKDS  the  end  of  Jnly  in  1816 
the  Russian  vessel  Rnrick,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  was  passing 
through  Behring's  Straits.  The  Rurick 
had  l)eeu  specially  equipped  by  Count 
Romanzoff  at  his  own  expense,  and 
had  been  provided  with  everything 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  an 
exploring  expedition.  Her  commander 
was  a  tried  sailor ;  her  surgeon.  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  was  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity ;  and  the  poet  and  uatcrralist  Cha- 
misso  Wiis  also  on  board. 

The  Rniick,  thougli  frequently  beset 
by  fogs,  passed  Behring^s  Straits  safely, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  August  entered  a 
great  sea-sound,  whidi  extended  for 
two  hundred  miles  into  the  AixHic  lands 
of  North  Anrerica. 

Kotzelrae  and  his  companions  were 
the  first  Europeans  who  had  visited 
these   region!3,  and  they  gazed   on  the 


newly  discovered  lauds  with  the  great- 
est interest  and  delight.  As  theysailed 
up  the  broad  sea-sound  'towtti^s  the 
east  they  saw  Umt  the  lattdito  the  south 
was  a  vast  pkhi,  Whkh  'was  peifeclly 
"flat,  and  extended  as  *far  «s  I3ie  eye 
could  Teach.  This  boundless  pkiu'lmd 
not  a  ro6k  or  tree  to  break  the  iboimm- 
ony  of  its  surface,  but  it  was  brittiautly 
green  with  grass  and  moss,  and  'bright 
with  beautiful  flowers.  A  placid  river 
wound  through  'the  v^erdant  expanse, 
and  lakes  and  swamps  appeared  ou  hs 
broad  'surface,  WhHe  in  tlie  distance 
wei*e  siiow-c)ad  'mountains.  On  tlie 
northern  shores  the  hills  were  'higher, 
but  they  'were  only  gently  rolling  up- 
lands. 

At  length  the  Rurick  cast  anchor 
near  a  large  ishind,  Whidi  was  green 
with  moss  and  on  which  willow  buslies 
were  growing,  whidi  were  the  only 
trees  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
•island  Kotzebue  named  Chaiuisso  Isl- 
and, and  the  bay  around  he  called  Ssch- 
scholtz  Bay,  in  honor  of  the  Ruric5k's 
doctor.  On  the  east  coast  of  'Ihls  bay 
there  were  cliffs  one  hundred  and 
twenty  -feet  'high,  and  above  them  a 
boundless  plain  covered  with  moss  — 
which  rendered  its  aspect  brilliantly 
green  —  stretched  away  to  the  iiorisou. 
On  the  Sth  of  August  a  -striking  discov- 
ery was  made.  On  lihat  day  Dr.  13sch- 
scholtz  found  a  long  line  of  clWs  of 
ice,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered 
with  moss  and  ^niss.  When  this 
strange  place  was  examined  It  wa» 
found  that  the  ice-eFMfs  wei^  eighty 
feet  high,  and  Uiat  titeir  sloping  frontH 
were  furrowed  hy  sti'eams  of  water  de- 
rived from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and 
which  ran  into  the  sea  at  <lfce  foot  of 
the  cliffs.  The  top  of  these  iee^Iiffs 
was  covered  by  a  thin  lay  el*  of  mosa 
only  a  foot  (fhick,  but  on  thfe  vetdant 
carpet  flowera  and  saiall  l>mAies  W^eve 
vigorously  growing.  Tlie  most  won- 
derful thing,  however,  eonnei^ted  with 
these  cliffs  of  ice  was  that  between  the 
thin  layer  of  moss  at  the  tO))  of  the 
cliffs  and  the  great  masses  ef  kio  below 
was  a  bed  of  clay,  less  than  a  foot 
tinck,  and  in  Cfits  elay  mere  ihs  hmitn 
and   teeth    of  many   anhnaU.    AnKMi|^ 
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ilicae  were  especially  llis  tusks,  aud. 
teetli  of  lUa  mAmuaoili,  Lhe  great  iuxr 
cljid  eiU^ianiwol  i\i»  uortUetfu  >  i:.egiott6> 
wiiii^^whiehv  tfaue  Busuau^  we^re. well,  ao* 
quainted^, awing  Uk  tUe  abundance  .o£  il» 
refiiaioa'itt»Siberi&.  At  the  spot  whoFo 
tUasevbMMBr  weiu  diseoY'eiied/  iu  the  lOf^ 
clifibal  Eadiaoholis  B'<iy„  Eu^tzebne  and 
lii»  compaoioBa  noticod'  a<  small,  lika 
burufc.  horn,  whicLii  piatplexed  tham( 
greatly,  aud. which  tk^^y' describet m  tlia 
foUowiug  wordfr:  '' W«  could;  not  asr 
8igU' any  reason  for  the  sliroug  smell 
like  barni  horn  which,  vre  piH'ceived  at 
tills  place/^^  Thi^  strange  dideo>very 
of  ek^hania^  bones  in  cUffa  of<  ice,  and 
in  a  desolate  region  whore  the  reindeer 
is  the  only  animal  found. in  the  present 
<lay^  naburaily.  excited-  mueh,  interest, 
and'  fresh  light  was  soon  to  be  cast 
upon  it. 

Before  pixmeeding^  farther  let-  ua  de- 
scvilM  the  elephant, the  bonesaud  tuaka 
of  whiolk  w^re  found  byi  Kotzebue  in 
auch  an^extmordinaiy  situation. 

Thisr  elephant  was  o£  a  species  which 
became  extinct  long  ago,  and  differed- 
considerably  from  any  elephant  now 
living.  Its  name  is  the  mammoth,  and 
it  wna  confined. to  the  northern  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  mammoth  (or  Ele* 
pha$i  primgenoiA)  was  much  larger 
than  any  existing  elephant,  and.  was 
;ilso  more>  clumsy  and  bulky.  Its  hair 
wasr  of  three  diffei^ut  kinds.  Fii^t 
came  ar  tliick,  crisp  wool  of  a.  clear  fawn 
color ;  then  a  longer  kind  of  hair  ten 
incheSiin  length  ;  and  last  of  all  thick, 
bristly)  hair  of  a  reddishrbrawn  color, 
which'  was  often  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.  In  addition  to  this  great  red- 
hairy  covering,  tlie  mammoth  had  a 
iong^  flK>wing  mane  which  reached 
from  the  head  to  the  taiL  The  tusks 
of  the  mammoth  were  not  straight 
like  the  present  elepliant^s,  but  were 
in  tlie  form  of  huge  circles,  the  poiuts 
of  the  tusks  curving  so  far  backwards 
that  they  almost  touched  the  animaPs 
foreheaik  The  ends  of  the  ears  of  the 
mammoti^  wece  also*  covered  with  tufts 
of  long  kaiv,  and  another  great  bunch 
of   hair  covered   the   end  of    its   tail. 

1  KoUeboe'8  Voyage,  toI.  i.,  p.  220. 


Suck  was  tlie  mammoth,  tlie  g,i'eat 
hairy  elepiuiut  of;  the  North,  the  re- 
mains of  which  Kotzehoe  discovered 
in<  theice^liffs  at  Eschscholtz.  Bay,  in 
the  desolate. regions  of  Arctic  Amckiica. 

In.  1S24  Captain  (afterwards.  Sir 
John)  Franklin  set  out  to  descend  the 
Mackenzie  River  in  North  America, 
aud' to  examine,  the  shores. o£  the  Arctic 
Oenan  to  the  wesi.ol  the  mouth,  of.  that 
rivicr.  In  order  to.  assist,  !Franklin, 
ILM.S.  Blossom^  a.  frigate  of  sixteen 
gun8,.oonunauded  by.  Captain. Beechey, 
was  ordered  to  pass,  throughi  Behring's 
Straits,  and  to>  wait  for  Ei'aaklin's 
aiTlv^l  in,  Kotaebue  Sound.  Thus  an 
o^ortunity  would  be  afforded  for 
examining,  scientificajlly  the.  ice-diffs 
discovered  by  Kokzebue^  aud  fior  bring- 
ing home  some  oft  the  eLei^ants'  tusks 
ami  bones  whidi  were  ea&bedded.  in 
tiiem.  Beechey  vividly,  describes  his 
appixtfich' to.  Behring's  Straits,,  a ikl.  the 
eageruese,  of  all  ou  boaol  to-  examine 
this  woiulerful  passages  between  Ajsia 
and  America*  It  was  towards  the.  end 
of<  July  in.  182&),  that  the  Blossom,  ap- 
proached Behring's  Stmits.  The  night 
was  beautiful,  and  perfectly  calm  and 
serene.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and 
tlie  midnight  sun  —  which,  was,  hiurdly 
more  than  ita  o.wn>  diameter  abov«  the 
horizon  —  shone,  brightly  over  the 
watera.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  the  searliirds  in 
flocks  hovered  around  the  vessel.  As 
tlioy  sailed  through  the  straits  they  en- 
joyed a  wonderful  prospect,  for  they 
were  able  to  see  both  continents  — 
Asia  on  the  left,,  and'  America  om  the 
right.  They  entered  Kotzebue  Sound 
on  July  22,  and  beheld  tlie  great  moss^ 
covered  plains  and  swamps  stretching 
away  in  endless  monotony  ;  and  at  Last 
the  Blossom;  anchored  in  Eschscholtz 
Bay. 

An  exploring  party  soon  set  out  to 
examine  Kotzebuc's  Lce-cliffs,  and  a 
most  thorough  examinatu>u  of  them 
was  made  by  tlie  ICnglish  naval  officers. 
Beechey  and  his  companions  found 
that  these  cliffs  extended  for  several 
miles  along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and 
that  they  were  ninety  feet  high  ;  but 
they  were  decreasing  in  height,  for  the 
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ice  had  melted  much  since  Kolzehue^s 
visil.  Beechey  and  his  party  also  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cliffs  were 
not  formed  of  pure  tee,  as  Kotzebue 
had  stated,  but  that  they  consisted  of 
frozen  mud  and  gravel,  with  an  external 
casing  of  ice  ;  and  they  further  discov- 
ered similar  cliffs  of  frozen  mud  all 
round  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammoth, 
buffalo,  deer,  and  horse  were  found  in 
the  ice-cliffs,  and  particularly  beneath 
them.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  the 
dihria  which  had  fallen  from  them  had 
formed  a  shoal,  in  which  many  tusks  of 
elepliants  and  musk-oxen  were  discov- 
ei*ed.  Like  Kotzebue  and  his  party, 
Beechey  noticed  the  strong  sniell  which 
proceeded  from  decaying  animal  re- 
mains, of  which  Mr.  Collie  —  who 
accompanied  Captain  Beechey — says: 
^'  A  very  strong  odor,  like  that  of 
heated  bones,  was  exhaled  wherever 
the  fossils  abounded."  ^  Beechey  also 
found  mammoth's  bones  in  other 
places  on  the  shore  of  Kotzebue  Sound, 
and  perceived  the  strong  smell  at  some 
spots  where  no  tusks  or  teeth  of  ele- 
phants or  of  any  other  animals  could 
be  discovered.  The  officers  of  the 
Blossom  observed  a  large  river  flowing 
into  Kotzebue  Sound  from  the  south- 
west, which  they  named  the  Buckland, 
in  honor  of  that  eminent  geologist. 
They  proceeded  up  it  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, until  they  met  with  pine-trees 
scattered  here  and  there  and  musk- 
oxen  began  to  show  themselves, 
although  none  had  been  seen  at  Esch- 
scholtz  Bay.  The  hostility  of  the 
Eskimo,  however,  soon  forced  the  ex- 
plorers to  return. 

The  result  of  Beechey's  exploration 
was,  that  Kotzebue's  statement  of  the 
bones  of  the  mammoth  being  found  in 
the  ice-cliffs  was  fully  confirmed  ;  but 
Beechey  stated  that  these  cliffs  were 
not  formed  of  pure  ice,  but  of  frozen 
mud  and  gravel,  and  that  the  ice 
formed  only  a  thick  external  coating,  a 
few  feet  deep,  over  the  face  of  the 
cliffs. 

In  1848  H.M.S.  Herald,  commanded 

1  Narratire  of  Beeobey's  Voyage,  toI.  li.,  p.  GOG. 


by  Captain  Kellet,  entered  Kotzebue 
Sound  to  assist  in  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin.  The  vessel  had  on 
board  many  scientific  officers,  who 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
strange  regions  around  Eschscholtz 
Bay.  From  Norton  Sound  right  up  to 
Point  Barrow  the  whole  country  was  a 
vast  level  moorland,  green  with  mosses 
and  lichens  and  plentifully  adorned 
with  brightly  colored  flowers.  The 
alder  and  willow  formed  low  bushes, 
and  at  Wainwright  Inlet,  a  boundless 
plain,  without  tree  or  shrub,  and  cov- 
ered with  mosses  and  lichens,  appeared 
in  sight,  and  extended  to  the  horizon. 
Great  bogs  and  swamps  were  visible  on 
this  dreary  expanse,  and  reindeer, 
bears,  and  wolves  were  wandering  over 
its  desolate  surface,  the  only  animals 
to  be  seen  in  this  solitary  wilderness. 
The  ice-cliffs  at  Eschscholtz  Bay  were 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  officers  of 
the  Herald,  and  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations were  very  striking.  The 
cliffs  were  found  to  extend  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  bay  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles,  and  to  be  from 
forty  to  ninety  feet  high.  They  were 
formed  of  three  distinct  strata.  On  the 
top  was  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  vege- 
table soil,  from  two  to  five  feet  thick, 
and  formed  by  the  decay  of  mosses, 
lichens,  and  willow  bushes.  Then 
came  a  layer  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
from  two  to  twenty  feet  thick,  full  of 
bones,  teeth,  and  even  hair  of  animals. 
In  this  bed  of  earth  the  tusks  of  ele- 
phants (mammoths)  abounded,  no 
fewer  than  eight  being  brought  away  ; 
the  longest  of  these,  though  broken, 
was  eleven  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  weighed  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pouuds.  The  other  bones  dis- 
covered at  this  place  belonged  to  the 
musk-ox,  buffalo,  horse,  and  deer. 
Like  all  the  other  explorers  who  had 
visited  the  spot,  the  officers  of  the 
Herald  observed  the  strong  smell  at  the 
place  where  the  bones  were  discovered, 
which  they  also  noticed  at  other  places 
on  the  shores  of  Eschscholtz  Bay,  and 
which,  doubtless,  proceeded  from  de- 
caying animal  i^emains.  The  posiliou 
of  the  bones  in   the  ice-cliffs  is  admi- 
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nii>ly  described  by  Dr.  Good  ridge  of  tlie 
Herald,  wlio  says  Uml  ^' a  luaiuiuoth 
lusk  having  beeu  uoticed  protruding 
from  the  ground,  was  traced  down- 
wards by  digging  to  the  deptli  of  eight 
feet,  and  the  skull,  with  a  quantity  of 
hair  and  toool^  was  found  lying  on  a 
thin  bed  of  gravel,  beneath  wliich  was 
solid  transparent  ice.  Enveloping  the 
bones  there  was  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness,  and  mixed  witli 
them  a  small  quantity  of  sticks  and 
vegetable  matter.  A  strong,  pungent, 
unpleasant  odor,  like  that  of  a  newly 
opened  grave  in  one  of  the  crowded 
burial-places  of  London,  was  smelt  on 
digging  out  the  bones,  and  the  same 
kind  of  smell,  in  a  less  degree,  was  per- 
ceptible in  various  other  places  where 
the  cliffs  had  fallen."  ^ 

Below  the  bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
containing  the  remains  of  elephants 
and  other  animals,  the  officers  of  the 
Herald  found  that  the  cliffs  consisted 
of  pure  tc€,  f  i*om  twenty  to  Tfif  ty  feet  in 
height.  The  ice  was  solid,  but  was 
yearly  decreasing  in  thickness,  and  on 
its  melting,  the  peat  and  gravel  fell 
down,  causing  icy  rubble,  but  the  bot- 
tom was  pure  ice,  and  this  was  quite 
solid  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Thus 
Kotzcbue's  statement  was  confirmed, 
and  the  opinion  of  Beechey  —  that  the 
ice  was  a  mere  coating  over  the  sand 
and  gravel  —  was  shown  to  be  errone- 
ous. It  followed  also  that  the  climate 
of  Eschscholtz  Bay  must  have  for  some 
time  been  growing  warmer,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  continual  decay  of  the 
ice-cliffs.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Buck- 
land,  cliffs  of  ice  were  also  discovered, 
but  no  bones  were  found  in  them.  A 
third  scientific  examination  had,  there- 
fore, fully  confirmed  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  elephant's  bones  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  had  demon- 
strated that  in  former  times  —  not  very 
long  ago,  speaking  geologically  —  the 
climate  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
North  was  much  warmer  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  that  in  that  period 
enormous  herds  of  animals  lived  and 
flourished  in  what  is  now  a  desolate 
wilderness. 

1  Zoology  of  the  Herald,  p.  7. 


More  than  this,  recent  investigations 
have  brought  to  light  the  fact  thai, 
scattered  all  over  Alaska,  in  its  centi-al 
foi^ests  and  in  its  southern  uplands, 
bones  and  tusks  of  mammoths  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  Sir  H.  How- 
orth  mentions  that  some  time  ago  a 
skeleton  of  a  mammoth  was  found  near 
the  sources  of  the  Yukon,*  and  Dr. 
Dall  refers  to  the  finding  of  fossil  ivory 
in  Alaska,  from  the  mammoth  (and 
perhaps  also  from  the  mastodon),  in 
the  following  words  :  — 

'^  Fossil  ivory  is  not  uncommon  in 
many  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon 
and  the  Kuskoquim.  It  is  usuall}- 
found  on  the  surface,  not  buried  as  in 
Siberia ;  and  all  that  I  have  seen  has 
been  so  much  injured  by  the  weather 
that  it  was  of  little  commercial  value. 
It  is  usually  blackened,  split,  and  so 
fragile  as  to  break  readily  in  pieces. 
A  lake  near  Nushagak,  the  Inglutalik 
Biver,  and  the  Kotto  Bivcr,  are  noted 
localities  for  this  ivory."* 

The  ice-<:liffs  in  Kotzebue  Sound 
were  examined  by  Dr.  Dall  in  1880,  and 
by  Mr.  Nelson  in  1881,  and  the  bones 
of  mammoths  were  again  found  in 
them  by  these  explorers.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lower  and  middle  Yukon 
also  mammoths'  bones  have  been  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  they  have  also 
been  met  with  along  the  course  of  the 
Porcupine  Biver.  It  is  also  singular  to 
note  that  the  remains  of  the  mammoth 
have  been  discovered  in  the  desolate 
islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul, 
which  belong  to  the  Pribilof  group, 
and  in  the  island  of  Unalaskha  a  tooth 
of  a  mammoth  was  lately  brought  to 
light. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results  of 
these  discoveries.  All  round  the  flat 
shores  of  Kotzebue  Sound  there  are 
bones  of  mammoths  and  traces  of  their 
remains,  and  in  addition  to  the  tusks 
and  teeth  of  these  great  elephants, 
there  are  found  in  the  same  region 
abundant  remains  of  buffaloes,  wild 
horses,  musk-oxen,  and  deer  ;  we  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  frozen  soil 
in  this  portion  of  the  Arctic  resrions  is- 

3  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  p.  302. 
•  Alaska  and  ito  Besouroes,  p.  479. 
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full  of  the  i'eiiuiii>«  of  Uiese  avMiumls, 
which  all  pt^vUlied  at  Ihc  aniue  peuiod, 
and  which  uo  longer  live  lii  thiB  region 
of  the  frozeo  Noi'Ui.  Hoav  Uie  tusks, 
leoth^aad  hones  of  the  elephants  got 
into  tiie  iee-<;lifE8  at  Eschecholtz  Bay 
we  do  not  decide,  and  doubtless  if  fibe 
jther  ice-cliffs  in  this  dreary  region, 
were  thoroughly  explored  tliey  would 
also  be  found,  to  be  Cull  ol  mamraotha' 
leiumns,  for  the  strong. smell  which  Ium 
been,  found  U^  come  from  these  cliffs, 
in  many  places  where  no  elephants' 
lK>ne»  have  been  discovered,, shows  that 
decaying  animal  matter  is  present  in 
them,  in  gi'eat  quantities.  More  than 
this,  the  wliole  region  of  Ai'ctic  Amei*- 
ica,  from.Kotaebuc  Sound  as  far  nortli 
as  Point  Barrow,  abounds  in  elephants^ 
bones.  This  pai't  of  Alaska  is  a  vast 
flat  moorland  coveretl  with  moss,  aud> 
witliout  a  tree  or  even  a  bush,  and  the 
soil  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  is 
permanently  frozen.  On  these  great 
plains,  long  ago,  where  now  only  a- few 
reindeer  and  arctic  foxe»  occasionally 
appear^  tliere  flourished  in  olden  time& 
a  liardy  vegetation  ami  vast  herds  of 
elephants,  buffaloes,  and  musk^xen 
wandered  to  and  fro,  which  in  some  \\\* 
explicable  manner  were  all  swept  away 
by  an  extraondiuary  catastrophe,  aooom- 
pauied  by  a  change  of  climate  equally 
remarkable. 

Lei  us  now  turn  to  Siberfai|  and  we 
shall  flud  thai  precisely  similar  phe- 
nomena, are  presented  in  that  wonder- 
ful country. 

Siberia  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
greiii  zones  or  regions  whieh,  roughly 
speaking,  divide,  the  oounta*y  into  two 
divisions.  As  we  proceed  from  Uun 
south  towards  tlve  north,  and  leave  the 
steppes  behind  us,  we  enter  the  great 
forest  region.  This  extends  from  the 
Urals  to  Kamtschatka,  and  reaches 
north  as  far  as  the  Ai-ctic  Circle,  whilst 
in  the  valleys  the  forests  extend  still 
further  to  tlie  nortli.  Beyond  the 
great  belt  of  forests  comes  tlie  region 
of  the  Tundras^  which  ai'e  bare,  moss- 
covered  plains  without  busli  or  tree, 
and  whicl)  extend  in  drearv  monotonv 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Now,  the    remaiua  of  the    nMunmoth 


and  rhinoceros  are  found  in  hoik  re- 
gionsy  but  they  chiefly  abouud  in  Uie 
great  moss-covered  plains  of  tlMr  Tut^ 
drcks.  WheD  the  Russians  entered 
Siberia  they  heard  from  the  aativea 
strange  stories  about  ^antic  aaimalB 
which  lived  underground,  and  which 
came  up-  during,  the  night.  The  Chi- 
nese also  i^ekUed  how  gi*eat  beasts 
lived  in  Siberia  in  hiddea  caveras  and 
holes  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
that  now  and  Uien  they  became  visible. 
These  sti*ange  stories  had  a  basis  of 
fact  itt  them,  for  they  were  founded  on 
the  undoubted  truth  tluii  from  time  to 
time  perfect  bodies  of  the-  mammoth  and 
rliinoceros  had  been  discovered  in  the 
froaeu  soil  of  Siberia^ 

Isbrani  Ides,  who  traversed  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  in  1692,  relates  some  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  connected 
with  these  discoveries,  and'  after  speak- 
ing of  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Siberian  rivem,.  he  saya  :  ^^  The  masses 
of  earth  deposited  by  these  inundations 
remain  on  tlie  banks,  and  becoming 
dry,  we  And  in  tiio  middle  of^  them  thu 
teeUi  of  tlie  mammoths,  and  sometimes 
even  the  mammotli<  entire.  A  trav- 
eller who  lived  with  me  in  China,  and 
who  employed  a  whole  year  in  seeking 
for  tiieir  teeth,  assured  me  that  he  once 
found  in  a  piece  of  frozen  earth  the 
head  of  one  of  these  animals,  with  the 
flesh  decomposed,  witli  the  tusks  at- 
tached to  tlie  muzzle  like  those  of  ele- 
phants, and  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  great,  trouble  in  extracting,  them, 
as  well  as  in  separating  some  of  tlie 
bones*  of  the  head,  and  among  others 
tlmt  of  the  neck,  which  was  still 
stained  with  blood  ;  that  having,  finally, 
searched  further  into  tlie  same  mass  of 
eartli,  he  found  there  a  frozen  foot  of 
monstrous  size,  which  he  carried  to  the 
city  of  Tragnn.  The  foot  was^  from 
what  the  traveller  told  me,  of  tlie  cir- 
cumference of  a  large  man  about  the 
middle  of  the  body." 

The  people  of  the  country  have  vari- 
ous opinions  about  these  animals.  The 
id^riaters;  like  the  Takontas;  tlie  Tun- 
gusoA,  and  the  Ostiaks,^  sa^*  that**  the 
mammoths  lived  in  spacious  caveitM 
which  they  never  left;  tlMiithey  could 
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wander  here  ami  iherc  iu  these  cav- 
erns ;  but  that  siace  they  lived  Iq  these 
places  the  floors  of  the  caverus  have 
been  mised,  and  afterwards  sunk  so  as 
to  fonu  now  a  profound  precipice  ;  they 
iire  also  convinced  that  a  mammoth 
dies  the  instant  he  sees  the  light,  and 
they  maintain  that  it  is  thus  those  have 
perished  which  are  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  near  their  dens,  from 
which  those  individuals  inconsiderately 
strayed.  The  old  Russians  of  Siberia 
believe  that  the  raaminoths  are  only 
elephants,  though  the  teeth  found  be  a 
little  more  curved  and  thicker  in  the 
jaw  than  in  that  animal.  '^  Before  the 
delujje,"  they  say,  "  the  country  was 
warmer,  and  the  elephants  which 
basked  in  the  waters,  and  were  after- 
wards interred  iu  the  mud,  more  nu- 
merous. Tlie  climate  became  very  cold 
after  Uiis  catastrophe  ;  the  mud  froze, 
and  with  it  the  bodies  of  these  ele- 
phants, which  the  frozen  earth  pre- 
served uncorrupted  till  the  time  when 
the  thaw  revealed  them.'' 

These  remarks  doubtless  made  little 
impression  at  the  time  ;  but  they  were 
soon  to  receive  a  complete  conflrma- 
tion.  In  the  middle  of  last  ccnturv  the 
Russians  were  very  active  in  exploring 
the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  and 
among  those  who  then  voyaged  along 
the  dreary  coasts,  none  were  more  ac- 
tive than  two  brothers  named  Laptew, 
who  from  1738  to  1745  voyaged  to  and 
fro  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Yenesei  on 
the  west,  to  the  country  of  the  Tchout- 
chis  on  the  east.  Whilst  making  their 
voj'ages  the  Laptews  were  told  by  the 
native  Siberians  that  the  bones,  and 
even  the  bodies  of  huge  mammoths, 
were  being  continually  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  and  some 
of  these  bodies  were  even  covered  toith 
hair,  and  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  None  of  these  discov- 
eries, however,  had  as  yet  been  exam- 
ined by  competent  naturalists,  but  this 
needful  verification  was  soon  to  take 
place. 

In  the  winter  of  1771,  some  native 
Siberians  (Yakuts)  were  hunting  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Vilui,  which 
falls  into  the  Lena,  nearly  two  hundred 
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miles  north  of  Yakutsk.  The  country 
oathe  banks  of  the  Vilui  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  hills  are  covered  with 
dense  forests  full  of  bears  and  wolves. 
The  Yakuts,  whilst  hunting  near  the 
Vilui,  were  amazed  at  finding  the  body 
of  a  huge  animal,  lialf  buried  in  the 
frozen  sand,  near  the  low,  gravelly  hill 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  animal 
was  a  rhinoceros,  and  the  carcase  was 
lying  on  its  right  side  in  the  sand,  and 
was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  flesh  was  perfectly  preserved,  and 
was  covered  with  skin  which  resembled 
tanned  leather,  and  even  the  eyelids 
had  escaped  decay.  Strange  to  say, 
the  body  bore  upon  it  stiff  bunches  of 
hair  as  stiff  tvs  bristles,  so  that  the  ani- 
mal might  be  called  the  liairy  rhinoc- 
eros. The  horns  were  gone,  but  traces 
of  them  could  be  discovered.  When  a 
Russian  official  reached  the  spot  the 
body  had  considerably  decayed,  and 
the  flesh  (like  the  remains  at  Esch- 
scholtz  Bay)  exhaled  a  strong,  pungent 
odor.  The  soil  near  the  Vilui  is  of  an 
exti-aordinary  character,  for  it  is  per- 
petually frozen  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet 
below  the  surf.acc,  and  the  ravs  of  the 
sun  in  the  brief  summer  never  thaw 
the  ground,  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions, beyond  a  depth  of  two  yards. 
The  body  of  the  rhinoceros  had  conse- 
quently been  preserved  from  decay  by 
the  frozen  soil  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. In  1772,  fortunately  for  sci-* 
ence,  the  celebrated  naturalist  Pallas 
was  at  Irkutsk,  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined some  of  these  remains.  He  was 
struck  with  their  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  with  the  amount  of  hair  which 
still  remained  on  some  of  the  limbs. 
Concerning  the  last  feature,  he  writes  : 
*'  We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
observed  so  much  hair  on  any  rhinoc- 
eros which  had  been  brought  to  Europe 
in  our  times,  as  appears  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  head  and  feet  we  have 
described."  Some  remains  of  this  rhi- 
noceros are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Museum  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1787  we  hear  of  another  similar 
discoveiy.  The  river  Alascya  ristjs  in 
hills  w^est  of  the  Kolyma,  and  afler 
pursuing    a    winding   course    through 
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swamps  aud  moss-covered  plains,  falls 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  a  point  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  tfie 
Lena.  Now,  in  1787  the  river  washed 
away  a  portion  of  its  hank,  and  dis- 
closed the  hody  of  an  enormous  mam- 
moth, which  was  standing  upright  It 
was  as  perfectly  preserved  as  when  it 
was  entomhed,  as  it  was  still  covered 
with  skin,  and  in  some  places  with 
hair.  Now,  it  has  heen  argued  by 
some  that  the  mammoths  did  not  live 
in  northern  Siberia,  but  that  they  had 
their  abode  in  the  more  genial  regions 
far  to  the  south,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  carried  down  by  the  great  Sibe- 
rian rivers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  until 
they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  This  cannot  have  been  the 
case  with  reference  to  the  elephant 
(mammoth)  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alaseya,  for  this  river  is  of  compara- 
tively short  length  and  does  not  rise  in 
the  warm,  southern  regions.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  intensely  cold  portion  of 
north-eastern  Siberia,  and  is  but  some 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  in  length, 
while  its  basin  in  its  upper  part  is  quite 
shut  in  by  high,  wooded  hills.  It  is 
certain,  then,  that  the  mammoth  found 
near  the  Alaseya  could  not  have  been 
washed  from  far-off,  southern  regions, 
but  must  have  lived  where  the  Siberians 
discovered  its  body  ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  made  still  more  certain  by  the 
fact  that  the  body,  when  discovered, 
was  not  lying  on  either  of  its  sides, 
but  was  standing  upHght, 

The  next  discovery  of  a  mammoth^s 
body  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  still  more 
interesting,  and  was  fortunately  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  naturalist. 

In  1799  the  Tungusian  chief,  Ossip 
Schumakoff,  while  hunting  for  mam- 
moths^ bones  in  the  dreary  wastes  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  saw  the  bo<ly 
of  a  monstrous  animal  standing  upright 
in  an  icy  cliff,  and  he  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  animal  as  a  mammoth.  It 
was  several  years,  however,  before  the 
ice  was  sufficiently  thawed  for  the  body 
to  be  reached,  but  at  last  the  front  of 
the  cliff  melted,  and  the  carcase  of  the 
huge,  fur-clad  elephant  fell  on  a  bank 
of  sand.     Schumakoff,  who  had  often 


returned  to  the  spot,  then  cut  off  the 
tusks,  and  left  the  body  to  be  a  feast 
for  the  bears  and  wolves.     In  1806,  a 
Scotch  naturalist  named  Adams  was  at 
Yakutsk,  and,  hearing  of  the  discovery, 
he  hurried  to  the  place  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, too  late.    Wolves  and  bears  had 
devoured  nearly  all  the  flesh,  so  that. 
little  more  than  the  skeleton  of    the 
mammoth    remained.      Still,    he    suc- 
ceeded    in    collecting    many    pounds^ 
weight  of  hair,  and  he  detached  a  por- 
tion of  the  hide  which  was   covered 
with  thick  fur ;  he  also  observed  that 
the  anirlial  was  furnished  with  a  longp 
mane.    The  description  given  by  Adam» 
of  the   mammoth,  and    of    the    place 
where  its  body  was  found,  is  so  inter- 
esting that  I  will  quote  his  own  wonls^ 
lie  says  :   *^  The  place  where  I  found, 
the  mammoth  is  about  sixty  paces  dis- 
tant from   the   shore,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  paces  from  the  escarpment  of 
the  ice  from  which  it  had  fallen.    This, 
escarpment  occupies  exactly  the  middle 
between  the  two  points  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  is  two  miles  long ;  and  in  the 
place  where   the  mammoth  was  found, 
this  rock  has  a  perpendicular  elevatioa 
of  thirty  or  forty  toises.     Its  substance 
is  a  clear,  pure  ice  ;  it  inclines  towards 
the  sea  ;  its  top  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of    moss    and    friable    earth    fourteen 
inches  in  thickness.     During  the  heat 
of  the  month  of  July  a  part  of   tliis 
crust  is   melted,  but  the  rest  remains 
frozen.     Curiosity  induced   me   to  as- 
cend two  other  hills  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea ;  they  were  of  the  same 
substance,  and  less  covered  witli  moss. 
In  various  places  were  seen  enormous 
pieces  of  wood  of  all  kinds  produced  in 
Siberia  ;  and  also  mammoths'  horns  in 
great  abundance  appeared  between  the 
hollows  of  tlie  rocks  ;  they  were  all  of 
astonishing   freshness.      The    escarp- 
ment of    ice    was    from   thirty-flve  to 
forty  toises  high  ;  and  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Tungusians,  the  animal 
was,   when    they  first   saw    it,    seven 
toises  below  the  surface  of  the  ice.'* 
This  account,  it  will  be  noticed,  calls  to 
mind  the   ice-cliffs  in  Kotzebue  Bay^ 
Adams  saw  cliffs  of  pure  ice,  covered 
with     moss,    containing     mammoths'' 
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tusks  and  remains,  and  he  observed 
drift-wood  ou  the  icy  siiores ;  these 
were  the  very  phenomena  observed 
by  Kotzebue  when  examining  the  ice- 
cliffs  at  EschschoUz  Bay.  Adams 
brought  away  nearly  all  the  bones  of 
the  mammolli,  as  well  as  portions  of 
its  hide  and  hair,  and  the  skeleton  is 
now  in  the  Zoological  Museum  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  mammoth, 
which  was  examined  by  Adams,  many 
more  bo<lies  were  found,  and  the  find- 
ing of  the  carcases  of  these  great  hairy 
elephants  has  gone  on  in  Siberia  down 
to  the  present  day.  Near  the  river 
Tas,  in  northern  Siberia,  another  body 
was  found  by  tlie  Samoides  in  1839, 
which  was  discovered  buried  in  frozen 
gravel,  and  retained  its  flesh  and  thick 
red  hair.  In  fact,  it  seems  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  northern  Siberia  is  one 
great  graveyard  of  mammoths,  and  that 
these  gigantic  elephants  are  buried  in 
the  icy  soil  in  vast  numbers,  and  also 
that  their  bodies  are  still  covered  with 
flesh,  skin,  and  thick  hair.^ 

But  the  most  interesting  account  of 
ihe  finding  of  a  mammoth's  body  is 
that  which  is  given  by  a  German  engi- 
neer in  the  Russian  service,  called 
Beukendorf.  It  appears  that  in  the 
summer  of  1846  Benkendorf  was  sur- 
veying, in  a  steam  launch,  the  river 
Indigirka,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  country  was 
flooded,  and  the  Indigirka,  swollen  by 
the  melting  snows,  foamed  furiously 
along  and  tore  up  its  banks  in  all  direc- 
tions. While  examining  the  flooded 
country,  and  sUinding  on  the  flat, 
moss-covered  banks  of  the  river,  Ben- 
kendorf and  his  companions  saw  a 
huge  black  mass  floating  amidst  the 
rushing  waters,  which  they  speedily 
recognized  as  the  body  of  a  mammoth. 
They  made  the  carcase  fast  with  ropes 
and  chains,  and  next  morning  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  body  to  the 
bank  ;  the  appearance  it  then  pre- 
sented shall  be  described  in   Benken- 

>  Sir  H.  Howoith  gires  a  most  interesting  list  of 
tbew  diaooTeries  in  his  Taluable  work  entitled 
•«  Tli«  Mammoth  uid  the  Flood/*  chapter  iv. 


dorf's  own  words, *  who,  after   telling 
how  the  gigantic  elephant's  body  was 
brought  to  land,  proceeds  as  follows  : 
'^  Picture  to  yourself  an  elephant  with 
the  body  covered  with  thick  fur,  about 
thirteen  feet  in  height  and   fifteen  in 
length,  with  tusks  eight  feet  long,  thick, 
and    curving    outward   at    their  ends, 
a  stout  trunk  of   six  feet  in  length, 
colossal  limbs  of  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
thickness,  and  a  tail  naked  up  to  the 
end,   which   was    covered  with  thick, 
tufty  hair.     The  animal  was  fat  and 
well  grown  ;  death  had  overtaken  him 
in    the    fulness    of    his    powei*s.     His 
parchment-like,  large,   naked  ears  lay 
fearfully    turned    up    over    the   head ; 
about  the  shoulders  and  the  back  he 
had  stiff  hair  about  a  foot  in  length, 
like  a  mane.     The  long  outer  hair  was 
deep  brown,  and  coarsely  rooted.    The 
top  of  the  head  looked  so  wild,  and  so 
penetrated   with   pitch,  that  it  resem- 
bled the  rind  of  an  old  oak-tree.    On 
the  sides  it  was  cleaner,  and  under  the 
outer  hair  there  appeared  everywhere  a 
wool,  very  soft,  warm,  and  thick,  and 
of   a  fallow-brown  color.      The  giant 
was  well  protected   against  the  cold. 
The   whole  appearance  of  the  animal 
was  fearfully  sti-ange  and  wild.     It  had 
not  the  shape  of  our  present  elephants. 
As    compared    with    our    Indum    ele- 
phants, its  head  was  rough,  the  brain- 
case  low  and  narrow,  but  the  trunk  and 
mouth  were  much  larger.     The  teeth 
were  very  powerful.     Our  elephant  is 
an  awkward  animal,  but  compared  with 
this  mammoth,  it  is  an  Arabian  steed 
to  a  coarse,  ugly,  dray-horse.    I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  a  feeling  of  fear  as 
I  approached  the  head  ;    the  broken, 
widely  opened  eyes  gave  the  animal  an 
appearance  of  life,  as  though  it  might 
move  in  a  moment  and  destroy  us  with 
a  roar."    Most  unfortunately  the  banks 
of    the   river  were  being  rapidly  un- 
dermined by  the  rushing  flood,  and  so 
a  sudden   rush  of  water  almost  swal- 
lowed  up  the   party,  and  swept  away 
the  body  of  the  mammoth,  which  was 


never  seen  again. 


*  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  on  "The  Range  of  the  Mammoth,"  in 
the  Popular  Science  Review  for  1868. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  prlucipal  dU- 
cuveries  of  mauimolhs'  bodies  in 
Siberia,  and  they  probably  fonn  but  a 
very  small  number  compared  with 
those  fiuds  which  have  occurred,  and 
are  constantly  taking  place,  without 
being  reported.  For  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  bodies  of  tlie  mammoths 
are  found  in  desolate  wildernesses,  into 
which  Europeans  rarely  penetrate,  and 
in  which  wandering  tribes  of  native 
Siberians  are  tlie  only  human  beings. 
These  Siberians  also  are  often  very 
disinclined  to  report  discoveries  of 
mammoths,  because  it  might  bring  the 
Russian  traders  into  the  districts,  or 
might  lead  to  their  being  compelled  by 
Europeans  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
carcases  of  the  great  elephants  to  the 
nearest  Russian  settlement.  Hence 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  every  year 
b<Mlies  are  being  found,  and  no  report 
whatever  is  given  of  the  discoveries. 
In  fact,  it  is  now  quite  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Siberia,  from 
the  Kara  Sea  to  Behriug's  Straits,  is 
one  vast  graveyard  of  elephants,  and 
that  in  the  frozen  soil  of  these  desolate 
plains  the  bodies  of  these  great  animals 
are  buried  in  vast  numbers. 

More  than  this,  the  bones,  tusks, 
and  teeth  of  the  mammoth  are  found 
in  enormous  quantities  scattered  over 
the  ground  and  buried  in  the  soil  of 
northern  Siberia.  So  numerous  arc 
these  relics  on  the  plains  along  tlie 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  that  the 
native  Siberians  are  busy  all  through 
ihe  brief  summer  collecting  mammoths' 
tusks  and  teeth,  which  they  sell  to  the 
Russian  traders.  Bodies  of  the  mam- 
moths are  only  occasionally  discovered, 
but  their  tusks  and  teeth  can  be  found 
in  countless  numbers.  Still  more  ex- 
traordinary is  the  fact  that  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  there 
arc  desolate  islands  covered  with  ice 
nearly  all  through  tlie  year,  which  are 
liUrally packed  ^\i\\  bones  of  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  buffaloes  I  These 
islands  lie  in  the  Polar  Sea,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  are  known 
as  ilie  New  Siberian  Islands,  while 
others  nearer  the  shore  are  called  the 
Liakoff  I:5lands,  after  their  discoverer. 


The  quantity  of  fossil  ivory  that  has 
been  taken  away  from  these  islands  is 
most  extraordinary.  In  1821  a  supply 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  obtained  from  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  and  for  scores  of  years  ivory 
hunters  have  enriched  themselves  at 
these  wonderful  islands,  whilst  the 
supply  seems  to  be  practically  exhaust- 
less,  and  even  the  sea  appears  to  con- 
tain in  its  bed  an  unlimited  supply  of 
ivory.  ^ 

Northern  Siberia  is  at  present  an  icy 
wilderness,  in  which  tlio  summer  lasts 
little  more  than  two  months.  The 
ground  is  permanently  frozen  at  a 
depth  of  only  five  or  six  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  this  perpetually  frozen 
soil  extends  downwards  to  an  unknown 
depth.  The  only  vegetation  found  in 
the  great  plains  of  northern  Siberia  is 
composed  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few 
feeble  flowers,  so  that  the  reindeer, 
arctic  fox,  and  bear  alone  can  exist  in 
these  icy  regions,  which  have  well  been 
called  **  The  grave  of  Nature."  Com- 
mon sense  says  that  the  mammoths 
could  never  have  lived  in  northern  Si- 
beria when  that  country  possessed  its 
present  icy  climate,  for  these  great  ele- 
phants could  then  have  obtained  no 
food.  At  a  former  period,  then^  this 
dreary  region  must  have  enjoyed  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  when  forests  over- 
spread the  Siberian  plains  which  reach 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  mammoth, 
rhinoceros,  and  buffalo  wandered  over 
them  in  vast  numbei*s.  How  were 
these  great  animals  destroyed  ?  We 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  a  tremendous 
flood  rolled  over  the  country  and  buried 
the  mammoths  in  vast  sheets  of  mud, 
gravel,  and  sand.  Then  the  climate 
must  have  changed.  The  soil  most 
have  frozen,  and  thus  the  bodies  of 
these  gigantic  elephants  were  entombed 
in  a  vast  icy  graveyard. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mammoth  is 
gone  forever.  Tartars  declare  that  it  is 
still  seen  at  break  of  day,  in  the  uncer- 
tain light  of  early  morning,  on  the 
banks  of  lakes,  but  that  when  observed 

1  The  New  Siberian  and  Liakoff  lalsiHto  ir«r« 
thoroughly  explored  by  Baron  Toll  and 
Bunge  in  1886. 
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it  iDStRntly  plunges  into  the  water  and 
disappears.  Cossacks  report  that  in 
their  wanderings  in  solitary  wilder- 
nesses they  have  seen  it  alive,  and 
have  traced  it  to  its  hidden  hiir.  And 
even  some  men  of  science  imagine  that 
it  luay  still  be  living  in  the  unexplored 
solitudes  of  Alaska.  But  these  are 
all  idle  fancies.  The  mammoth  has 
ptissed  away.  Long  ages  ago  its  doom 
came  suddenly  upon  it,  and  the  mighty 
fur-clad  giant,  which  wandered  over 
all  the  northern  regions  of  tlie  globe, 
and  which  had  its  si>e4:ial  home  in  Sibe- 
ria, is  now  a  relic  of  the  former  worid, 
and  a  mystery  to  men  of  science. 

D.  Gath  Whitley. 


From  The  ComhlU  Magaslno. 
CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  New 
World,  and  one  of  its  most  perplexing 
curioeities,  is  the  rock  dwellings  on  the 
caiions  of  Colorado.  Here  in  the  face  of 
limestone  precipices  are  whole  ranges 
of  habitations  at  a  great  height,  only  to 
be  reached  by  means  of  ladders  or 
ropes  from  above. 

No  one  knows  when  these  singular 
dwellings  were  occupied,  nor  by  whom. 

We  have  become  familiarized  with 
those  puzzling  troglodyte  habitations 
through  illustrated  papers  in  maga- 
zines, and  through  books  published  in 
America  and  circulating  in  England. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  anybody  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  London 
are  to  be  found  precisely  identical  phe- 
nomena, just  as  curious  and  just  as 
mysterious. 

Tlie  entire  t*egion  of  tlie  lower  chalk 
in  the  ancient  P^rigord,  and  that  of  the 
Jura  limestone  in  tlie  old  province  of 
Quercy,  and  the  sandstone  of  Lower 
Limousin  are  honeycombed  witli  an 
incredible  number  of  mysterious,  un- 
explored, and  to  some  extent  inexpli- 
cable, remains  of  rock  dwellers.  The 
limestone  crags  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lot  and  the  Dordogne,  the  chalk  cliffs 
on  the  y^z^re,  rise  to  j^reat  heights  — 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  — 
and   whenever  a  softer  bed  has  inter- 


vened between  hard  strata,  there  the 
rain  and  frost  have  scooped  out  much 
material,  leaving  ledges  with  overhang- 
ing roofs. 

These  have  been  occupied  from  a 
vastly  remote  period,  even  from  the 
Glacial  epoch,  but  we  are  not  now  go- 
ing to  speak  of  the  natural  caves  and 
shelters,  but  of  such  as  have  been  cut 
out  by  man,  with  windows  and  doors, 
with  wells,  silos,  stables,  bed-chambers, 
kitchens,  banqueting-halls,  and  guard- 
rooms. 

The  visitor  whirls  along  the  valley  of 
the  Lot  or  Y^zfere  in  the  train,  and 
notices  natural  caves  and  holes  in  the 
precipices  which  he  assumes  to  be  nat- 
ural. But  if  he  is  walking,  and  pauses 
to  examine  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  he 
very  soon  becomes  aware  that  the  prec- 
ipices at  some  time  or  another,  espe- 
cially such  as  face  the  sun,  were  alive 
with  human  occupants.  He  discerns 
square-cut  windows,  and  if  he  has  an 
opera-glass  can  discern  within  them  the 
notches  for  bars  whereby  these  win- 
dows were  closed.  High  up  in  a  sheer 
cliff  he  will  see  a  hole  with  a  pole 
athwart  it,  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
thei*e  placed  for  hauling  provisions  up 
to  such  as  were  hid  in  this  cave. 

To  reach  these  dwellings  is  no  easy 
matter.  They  are  accessible  only  by 
rope  from  above  or  by  ladder  from  be- 
low. Indeed,  in  many  cases  two  or 
more  ladders  must  be  tied  togetlier,  or, 
better  still,  a  peculiarly  tall  poplar-tree 
be  cut  down  and  set  against  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  door  to  these  habiUi- 
tions  is  reached  by  a  scramble  up  the 
poplar.  But  in  other  cases  notches 
may  be  discerned,  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock,  to  receive  the  fingers  and 
toes,  precisely  as  in  Colorado.  These, 
however,  are  so  worn  by  the  weather 
that  they  can  hardly  be  used  at  present, 
unless  deepened  with  a  pickaxe.  To  a 
cliff-dwelling  called  Cazelles,  on  the 
road  from  Tayac  to  Sarlat,  this  was  the 
method  of  ascent.  As  boys  frequently 
attempted  the  scramble,  their  fathers 
have  cut  away  the  notches,  lest  acci- 
dents should  happen,  and  now  the 
series  of  chambers  can  be  reached  only 
by  a  ladder. 
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When  by  some  means  or  other  the 
terrace  has  been  reached  where  these 
habitations  are,  then  it  is  found  that 
the  rock  has  been  buiTOwed  into  so  as 
to  form  a  scries  of  chanibei*s,  that  re- 
ceived light  from  windows  cut  in  the 
thin  face  of  rock  which  was  allowed  to 
remain.  Or  else  where  the  friable  bed 
had  been  hollowed  out  to  a  considerable 
depth  —  sometimes  as  much  as  forty 
feet  —  by  atmospheric  influence,  walls 
have  been  run  up  to  divide  the  space 
into  chambers,  separated  by  dooi*s,  and 
the  face  has  been  closed  as  well  by 
walls  with  windows  in  them.  The 
walls  have  in  many  cases,  if  not  most, 
been  broken  down,  but  the  foundations 
remain,  and  in  the  rock  may  still  be 
seen  the  holes  in  which  the  door  hinged 
and  turned.  Store  chambers  have  been 
excavated,  and  the  marks  of  the  tools 
on  the  rock  are  everywhere  discernible. 
These  store  chambers  were  frequently 
closed  by  wooden  divisions,  and  the 
grooves  for  the  planks  and  the  sockets 
for  the  sustaining  beams  remain. 

In  the  sandstone  habitations  very 
generally  the  faces  of  the  caves  were 
not  walled  but  boarded.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  this,  the  traces  are  dis- 
tinct. 

The  bedrooms  can  be  always  made 
out,  as  the  beds  were  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  much  resemble  the  arcosolia  in  the 
Human  Catacombs.  Where  the  bed 
was  high  above  the  floor,  a  notch  was 
cut  in  the  rock  for  the  foot  to  rest  in, 
to  assist  in  the  ascent  into  the  place  of 
repose.  There  were  cupboards  of  all 
sizes  in  the  rock  chambers,  and  grooves 
remain  for  the  shelves  and  also  for  the 
doors  which  closed  them. 

One  interesting  feature,  moreover,  in 
these  rock  habitations  is  the  elaborate 
pains  taken  to  keep  them  dry.  The 
rock  itself,  beiuir  of  hard  chalk  or  lime- 
stone,  is  dry  enough,  but  after  cold 
weather,  when  there  comes  up  a  warm 
west  wind  from  the  Atlantic,  a  fllm  of 
moisture  forms  on  the  rock,  and 
trickles  down  or  drops.  This  was  very 
unpleasant  to  the  dwc^llers  in  the 
caves,  therefore  they  ijrooved  their 
wjills  and  cut  channels  over  them  at  an 
incline  leading   to   receptacles  for  the 


condensed  water,  scooped  out  of  the 
living  rock.  A  notch  allowed  these 
when  brimming  to  overflow  into  a  little 
channel  cut  in  the  floor,  which  con- 
veyed the  tiny  rill  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  In  many  places,  where 
every  other  trace  of  human  occupation 
has  disappeared,  these  precautions 
against  wet  remain  to  attest  that  the 
cave  shelters  were  once  tenanted  by 
human  beings. 

The  feasting  rooms  can  also  quite 
well  be  made  out  by  the  benches  cut 
in  the  rock  at  a  suitable  level  for  seats. 
The  fireplace  is  less  easily  ascertained, 
as  the  fire  destroyed  the  rock  wherever 
it  reached  it.  Nevertheless  some  fire- 
places with  chimneys  remain,  and  in 
others  the  discoloration  and  decompo- 
sition of  the  rock  shows  where  the 
fires  have  been.  The  ovens  are  usu- 
ally constructed  of  wall  stones,  and  in 
many  cases  remain  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. 

In  more  than  one  instance  a  well  has 
been  bored  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth, 
so  that  those  living  in  the  cliff  colony 
were  independent  of  the  springs  at  the 
feet  of  the  precipices.  In  such  cases 
the  holes  in  whicli  the  windlass  worked 
for  drawing  up  the  water  can  almost 
always  be  made  out. 

In  one  of  these  rock  habitations, 
called  La  Roque  de  Tayac,  that  over- 
hangs the  Y^z^re,  a  path  cut  in  the 
cliff  leads  to  a  chasm,  purposely  made, 
in  face  of  a  yawning  cavern.  Marks 
in  the  rock  show  that  a  drawbridge 
formerly  crossed  this  gap,  deliberately 
cut  in  face  of  the  cave,  to  a  ledge  be- 
yond, by  means  of  which  the  grotto  is 
entered.  When  entered  it  is  found  to 
be  a  great  stable  for  horses  or  cows. 
There  are  nineteen  stalls  cut  in  the 
rock  with  mangers,  and  even  the  holes 
remain  through  which  were  passed  the 
haltei-s  that  attached  the  beasts.  In 
the  floor  of  this  stable  is  a  well,  and 
immediately  above  the  well  the  rock 
is  cut  through  to  an  upper  story. 
Through  a  second  opening  in  the  roof 
of  this  cave  stable,  by  means  of  a  lad- 
der this  upper  story  is  reached,  when 
it  is  found  to  have  been  that  iu  which 
the  men  lived  whose  cattle  were  in  the 
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-dwelling  below.  They  could  draw 
water  for  the  beasts  in  the  stable  or 
for  themselves  through  the  hole  cut  in 
the  stable  roof. 

A  natural  ledge  extends  from  this 
range  of  dwellings  for  some  distance 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  is  so 
narrow  that  it  can  only  be  walked 
along  by  one  who  has  a  steady  head. 
After  continuing  some  distance,  it  is 
seen  that  the  rock  has  been  cut  away 
for  a  space  of  fifteen  feet,  beyond 
which  the  ledge  continues  again. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  an  enemy 
approaching  by  this  shelf.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  occupying  the 
rock  the  ledge  was  artlficiallv  widened 
by  a  wooden  floor  being  placed  over  it ; 
the  marks  of  the  beams  let  into  the 
rock  remain,  as  well  as  the  indications 
•of  the  supports  on  the  narrow  edge  of 
the  terrace.  This  ledge  or  terrace  has 
not  a  perpendicular  face,  but  over- 
hangs about  forty  feet. 

The   little    river   Beune,  that    flows 
into  the  V^z^re  at  Les  Eyzies,  is  so 
-charged  with  lime  that  it  encrusts  the 
roots  of  the  water  plants  that  occupy 
its    marshy    bed,  and    gradually    kills 
them.     Thereupon    a    fresh    layer   of 
ves^etable  growth  forms  above  the  pet- 
rified bed.    This  has  now  been  arrested 
by  deep  drains,  but  it  continued  as  a 
regular  process  from  year  to  year  till 
recently.     The  whole  river  valley  from 
source  to  mouth  is,  and  was  slill  more 
so,  a  vast  morass,  swarming  with  mos- 
quitoes.    The  valley  is  inclosed  within 
precipitous  cliffs,   and   the   plateau  on 
both  sides  is  forest  land.     No  roiul  led 
up  the  valley  till  within  four  years,  and 
the    valley    was    almost    inaccessible. 
Now  it  has  been  opened   out,  and  re- 
veals itself  to    have   swarmed  at  one 
time    with     inhabitants    who    scooped 
out  houses  for  themselves  in  the  cliffs 
on  both  sides.     Those  who  lived  there 
were  safe  as  they  could   be   nowhere 
else.      If   assailed   from    the   plateaux 
above,  they  could  escape  over  the  mo- 
rass, and  defy  their  enemies  from  the 
rock  fastnesses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
-marsh,  across  which    they  alone  could 
thread  their  way.     Here  may  be  found 
Ihe  stables  and  the  remains  of  solitary 


habitations  and  of  whole  communities, 
in  great  numbers. 

A  mediaeval  castle  occupies  a  prom- 
ontoiy  between  the  Beune  and  a  little 
tributary  rill. 

The  rock  on  which  the  thirteenth- 
century  towers  rise  is  honeycombed 
with  dwellings.  A  very  extensive 
group  under  it  consisted  of  stables  and 
bed-chambers  and  hall  on  one  level, 
reached  only  by  a  door  bored  through  a 
projecting  buttress  of  rock,  and  then 
still  further  protected  by  the  ledge  be- 
ing cut  away  and  crossed  by  a  fall 
bridge.  Here  also,  as  at  La  Roque  de 
Tayac,  no  one  could  traverse  the  bridge 
without  being  exposed  to  the  weapons 
of  those  occupying  the  cave.  More- 
over a  guard-room  has  been  deliber- 
ately scooped  out  of  the  rock,  for  one 
sentinel  to  command  the  bridge,  with 
access  from  the  rock  dwelling  in  the 
rear,  and  with  windows  by  means  of 
which  he  could  thrust  down  anv  un- 
welcome  visitor  who  ventured  across. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  place,  Com- 
raarque,  to  compare  the  stone  of  the 
ruined  castle  with  llie  rock  of  the  cave 
dwellings.  The  former  looks  as  of  yes- 
terday. Moreover,  in  the  side  glen  the 
face  of  the  cliff  is  grooved  and  scooped 
out,  and  scrabbled  all  over  with  tlie 
marks  of  men's  hands  makini;  homes 
for  themselves  in  the  living  rock,  or 
against  it ;  and  here  are  the  quarries 
whence  was  raised  the  stone  of  which 
the  mediaeval  castle  was  built.  In 
quarrying  the  building  stone  many  of 
the  earlier  habitations  seem  to  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  ruins  of  Commarque  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Belgian  Prince  de 
Croye,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  the  castle,  and  in  making 
roads  by  which  it  can  be  reached 
through  the  forests  and  over  the  rocks. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  necessaiy 
excavations  some  evidence  may  be  ob- 
tained which  will  give  a  clue  to  who  it 
was  who  occupied  these  puzzling,  mys- 
terious habitations. 

Till  the  prince  brought  workmen  to 
the  spot,  the  head  streams  of  the 
Beune  were  an  absolute  solitude,  where 
neither  man  nor  beast  was  to  be  seen. 
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Thei'e  is  further  evidence  of  antiq- 
uily  in  Ihc  dwellings  at  Cominarque. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  has  risen  to  such 
an  extent,  owing  to  the  gradual  up- 
heaval of  the  bottom  through  petrifac- 
tion of  the  water  plants  and  moss,  that 
only  the  crown  of  the  caves  can  be 
seeu,  and  in  some  cases  the  beds  are 
level  with  the  bog  plants.  At  least 
five  feet,  probably  a  great  deal  more, 
has  been  slowly  built  up  by  incrusta- 
tion since  these  habitations  were  first 
excavated.  It  is  liardly  conceivable 
that  this  can  have  been  done  in  three 
or  four  huiKlred  yeara. 

At  the  place  called  Les  Eyzies,  one 
very  famous  among  prehistoric  anti- 
quaries for  its  deposits  of  the  reindeer 
period,  and  of  the  men  who  hunted 
them  and  the  mammoth,  in  the  face  of 
a  cliff  facing  north  is  a  range  of  over- 
hanging ledges,  higli  up,  two  hundred 
and  seventv  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley,  and  the  cliff  rises  about  one 
hundred  feet  above.  This  is  locally 
called  the  Castle  and  Church  of  the 
Great  Guillem.  Children  are  still 
frightened  by  their  nurses  with  the 
name  of  Le  Gros  Guillem,  who  is  said 
to  CJirry  off  and  eat  little  children. 

A  steep  scnimble  up  shot!  grass  and 
rubble  leads  to  this  cliff,  and  here  re- 
mains of  a  gateway  in  masonry  give 
access  to  the  rock,  up  which  ascent  is 
made  by  steps  in  this  rock.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  for  more  than  a  dozen  feet, 
and  then  a  terrace  is  reached  under 
several  overiianging  ledges  of  rock, 
forming  conchoidal  chambers,  some  of 
which  have  been  separated  from  each 
other  by  masonry,  and  the  whole  of 
which  was  formerly  faced  up  with 
walls  that  have  now  completely  dis- 
api>eai*ed.  An  upper  stoiy  of  cham- 
bers cut  out  in  the  rock  is  at  present 
utterly  inaccessible,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  bow  it  ever  was  reached  except 
by  a  balcony  thrust  from  the  walled -up 
face  over  the  precipice,  from  which 
bidcouy  a  ladder  planted  on  it  would 
admit  to  the  door  above.  The  first  of 
the  shell-shaped  chambers  has  in  it  five 
beds  cut  in  the  rock  ;  (his  is  called  the 
Castle.  Tlie  next  has  crosses  cat  in 
the  floor ;  for  what  object  is  iocoiUMiT" 


able.  This,  of  course,  is  L'Eglise.  A 
thii'd  chamber  has  iu  it  a  bench  auci 
st4ills  cut  in  the  i*ock,  aud  a  weil-like- 
liole,  perhaps  natural,  bat  trimme<l 
round  the  edges,  leading  down  to 
water.  Farther  on  is  a  tuuuet  enter^ 
ing  the  mountain  in  a  winding  course,. 
with  a  vessel  like  a  holy-water  •tou|> 
at  the  entranoe,  cut  out  of  th«  rock, 
which  was  probably  a  collecting  bole 
for  water  condensed  on  the  rock. ' 

No  records  of  this  habitatioa  or 
castle  remain.  It  is  absolutely  uniuen- 
tioned  in  mediaeval  history  ;  mod  yet^ 
almost  certainly,  it  was  inluiJbited  dar- 
ing the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  below 
where  the  C^l^  enters  it,  the  river  is- 
commanded  by  a  hage  buttress  of  the- 
limestone  plateau  above,  that  stands- 
forward  and  plunges  its  feet  into  tlie 
clear  river.  This  rock  is  fissured  on  its^ 
upper  face,  but  the  rent  does  not  ex- 
tend through  it.  The  opening,  which 
is  up-stream,  is  walled  up  and  battle- 
mented,  with  doors  ami  windows. 
Within  is  a  huge  wedge-shaped  vault 
with  side-chambers  like  guard-rooms^ 
all  natural.  In  the  floors  of  these  have 
been  found  the  remains  of  the  rein- 
deer, cave  lion,  mammoth,  and  the 
tools  of  contemporary  man,  of  flint  and 
bone.  But  the  walls  are  undoabtedly 
mediffival,  and  the  name  of  the  place  is- 
La  D^fil^  des  Anglais.  The  story 
goes  that  it  was  held  by  a  band  of  Free 
Comiianions,  sold  to  the  English,  and 
that  they  commanded  all  commuuica- 
tioii  along  the  river  from  this  point. 
A  road  carried  through  a  tanori  haa 
been  blasted  athwart  the  rock  beneath 
this  castle  in  the  air. 

In  the  Cdl^  valley  above  are  namer- 
ous  rock  habitations  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial, and  mostly  with  their  walls  fiUiog- 
up  the  natural  openiui^s,  and  the  nat- 
ural caves  artificially  enlargod.  A  most 
singular  castle  in  the  air  is  that  of 
Brengues.  Here  a  terrace  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Uie  river 
was  blocked  at  both  ends  by  a  medi- 
leval  gateway.  One  remains  ;  tlie  other 
has  been  destroyed.  A  miller  wished 
to  reconstruct  his  mill  below  in  tlie 
▼alley,  and  the  simplest  way  of  gntting 
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8toD68  was  to  destroy  the  gateway  and 
roll  down  the  hewn  blocks. 

Midway  between  these  gates  is  the 
Ch&teau  des  Anglais  suspended  like  a 
swallow's  nest  under  the  eaves  of  an 
overhanging  cliff,  which  serves  as  roof 
to  it.  It  is  tolerably  perfect,  for  the 
very  good  reasou  that  no  one  can  get 
at  it  to  pull  it  to  pieces.  Ladders 
must  be  constructed  against  the  rock, 
cramped  to  it,  to  enable  any  one  to 
mount  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be 
reached  from  above,  as  the  rock  over- 
hangs too  much  for  that. 

On  the  same  river,  a  Hltle  lower,  is  a 
much  more  extensive  castle  in  the  air, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  caverns  helped 
out  with  walls.  This  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  refuges  of 
Duke  Waifre  of  Aquitaiue  in  the  raid- 
die  of  the  eighUi  century.  Pepin  hunled 
him  from  place  to  place.  Dislodged 
from  his  rocky  castle  at  Brengues, 
Waifre  escaped  into  P^rigord,  and  hid 
among  the  chalk  lurking  holes,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  caught. 
Pepin  knew  this,  and  he  offered  bribes 
to  his  servants.  Connipted  by  these, 
some  of  them  assassinated  him  when 
he  was  asleep  on  the  night  of  June  2, 
768.  Pepin  despoiled  the  body  of  the 
gold  bracelets  adorned  with  pendant 
gems  which  the  unfortunate  duke  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear,  and  gave 
them  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where 
they  remained  for  centuries,  and  were 
called  "  the  pears  of  Waifre."  The 
body  of  the  duke  was  transferred  to 
Limoges,  and  his  tomb  is  under  the 
present  cathedral,  and  is  marked  by  a 
curious  piece  of  carving  and  an  inscrip- 
tion let  into  the  wall  of  the  crypt  that 
contains  it. 

There  can  exist  no  doubt  whatever 
that  many  of  these  rock  habitations 
were  converted  into  strongholds  by  the 
Free  Companies  that  terrorized  the 
country  during  the  English  domina- 
tion ;  but  it  is  singular  how  few  of 
them  are  mentioned  by  the  historians 
of  the  period  by  name  as  such. 

There  is  one,  still  called  the  Castle 
of  the  English,  which  occupies  an  im- 
pregnable position  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff    in   the   great   cirque  of    Autoire, 


which  was  held  by  the  freebooter  Per- 
ducat  d'Albret,  who,  however,  served 
the  English  and  the  French  alike,  or 
rather  he  served  himself  first,  and  sold 
his  sword  alternately  to  the  English 
and  to  the  French.  Nevertheless,  the 
castles  held  by  tliese  French  freeboot- 
ers are  all  attributed  to  the  English,  as, 
indeed,  is  every  mysterious  and  daring 
work  of  which  the  ruins  remain  through 
the  country.  Autoire  is  a  superb  lime- 
stone cirque  facing  north,  and  opening 
into  the  broad  plain  of  the  Dordogne. 
The  cliffs  rise  four  hundred  feet  fronk 
the  river  bottom,  and  the  river  shoots 
over  them  into  the  lap  of  the  great 
basin  in  a  fall  of  which  tlie  Alps  need 
not  be  ashamed.  From  the  precipices 
all  round  issue  streams  that  have  trav- 
elled underground,  and  in  frosty 
weather  they  steam  as  if  they  were 
boiling.  As  they  rain  down  the  white 
cliffs  they  nourish  mighty  beds  of  luxu- 
riant maidenhair  fern. 

More  than  half-way  up  the  side  of 
this  vast  cauldron  is  the  castle.  It  is 
built  on  a  ledge  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
three  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
castle  wall.  There  is  space  only  for  a 
circular  tower,  and  then  for  a  cordon  of 
chambers  seventy  feet  long.  Outside 
the  round  tower  are  the  oven  and  re- 
mains of  domestic  buildings. 

In  the  event  of  the  garrison  of  this 
structural  castle  being  hard  pressed, 
two  means  of  escape  were  reserved. 
By  climbing  like  a  cat  up  the  face  of 
the  precipice  with  hands  and  toes,  a 
narrow  ledge  hardly  three  feet  wide  is 
reached,  which  gives  access  to  cham- 
bers scooped  in  the  rock. 

The  other  means  of  escape  was  by 
running  along  the  ledge  on  which  the 
castle  is  built,  up  the  side  of  the  caul- 
dron to  a  |)oint  where  formerly  a  tall 
tree  grew  out  of  the  rock.  Tradition 
says  that  the  garrison  were  able  to  es- 
cape that  way  to  the  plateau  above. 
They  ran  like  squirrels  up  the  tree,  and 
leaped  from  a  bough  into  an  ivy  bush 
that  clung  to  the  rock,  and  from  which 
they  were  able  to  ascend  to  the  barren 
plain  above. 

It  was  from  this  castle  at  Anloiro 
that  Villandrando  made  a  sudden  swoop 
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•upon  Figeac  in  1372,  and  plundered  it 
of  treasure  to  the  amount  of  iifty  thou- 
sand gold  francs,  and  would  not  give 
up  the  town  to  the  French  king  before 
he  was  promised  and  paid  one  hundred 
4ind  twenty  thousand  more  francs. 

Ferducat  d^AIbrct  was  in  England  on 
Ihe  occasion  of  "Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
and  he  armed  and  stood  by  the  king. 
Bichard,  for  his  readiness,  gave  him 
the  Castle  of  Caumont,  where  he  died 
in  1382.  Froissart  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  him. 

One  very  singular  ^'castle  in  the 
air"  is  that  of  La  Boque  Gageac  on 
the  Dordogne.  It  is  built  on  a  shelf  in 
the  face  of  an  overhanging  precipice, 
and  was  quite  inaccessible  till  about 
Xhrec  years  ago,  when  it  was  reached 
by  driving  pegs  into  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  thus  forming  a  precarious  stair. 
The  peg-holes  remained,  but  the  orig- 
inal scries  of  wooden  steps  had  long 
ago  disappeared.  This  castle  is  in 
very  tolerable  preservation,  partly  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  reached,  and 
partly  because,  when  accessible,  if 
thrown  down,  its  stones  would  have 
crashed  into  the  roofs  of  the  little  town 
that  clings  to  the  roots  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  history  of  this  stronghold  is 
4)retty  well  known.  It  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sarlat,  and  it  never  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  English,  who,  how- 
ever, held  the  rocky  haatide^  or  free 
town,  on  a  height  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

On  the  Vdzfere,  opposite  Le  Moustier, 
is  a  huge  sheer  cliff,  two  thousand  feet 
long.  A  seam  runs  along  it  half-way 
up  from  end  to  end,  and  at  the  base  it 
overhangs  some  thirty  to  forty  feet. 
The  whole  of  this  upper  seam,  which 
forms  a  terrace  overhung  by  the  nat- 
ural rock,  has  been  inhabited,  and 
presents  a  series  of  chambers.  Not 
only  so,  but  below  as  well,  all  the  over- 
hanging lower  rock  has  been  utilized 
for  buildings.  At  some  remote  period 
huge  masses  of  rock  that  leaned  for- 
ward  have  fallen,  and  form  a  pile  of 
rock  ruin  beyond  the  line  to  which  the 
ovt»rhanging  rock  reaches  at  present. 
All  this  aijjglomenUion  of  rock  is  cut 
4ib<)Ut    into    staircases,   basements    for 


walls,  windows,  doorways,  passages. 
Apparently  at  one  time  a  town  existed 
there,  which  has  disappeared,  and  not 
a  soul  remains  there  now. 

As  it  happens,  we  do  know  some- 
thing of  this  place.  We  koow  that 
about  990  Froterius,  Bishop  of  P^n- 
gueux,  built  a  castle  there  to  defend 
the  valley  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Normans.  We  know  also  that  the 
place  existed  through  the  Middle  Ages 
till  the  year  1401,  when  the  English- 
minded  captain,  the  Seigneur  of  Li- 
meul,  took  it  by  surprise  on  Passion 
Sunday  from  the  Seigneur  Adelmar, 
who  was  of  the  French  allegiance,  and 
hanged  every  man  found  tiierein. 
Since  that  date  it  is  never  mentioned. 

Now  it  so  happened,  when  the  writer 
visited  the  spot  recently,  that  some 
masons  had  been  turning  over  the  soil 
under  the  overleaning  cliffs  in  quest  of 
sand,  and  they  had  pitched  on  the 
kitchen  midden  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  had  disclosed  vast  masses  of 
bones  and  pottery,  but  all  the  pottery 
was  of  the  beautiful  black  paste  that  is 
distinctive  of  the  early  iron  age.  Con- 
sequently this  rock  dwelling  must  have 
been  occupied  by  the  early  Gauls,  ages 
before  the  Bishop  of  Pdrigueux  built 
his  fortress.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, had  the  men  gone  a  few  feet 
deeper,  they  would  have  unearthed  the 
remains  of  the  bronze  and  polished 
stone  age,  and  some  feet  below  that 
again  the  flint  and  bone  weapons  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  when 
glaciers  covered  the  centre  of  France, 
and  rolled  down  the  Y^z^re  as  far  as 
Brive. 

Of  the  ^^  castles  in  the  air  ^^  the  peas- 
ants have  a  tradition.  They  relate  that 
they  were  held  by  the  English — Ub 
hrigandSy  mais  c^etaient  dea  Anglais^ 
&est  la  intme  chose  —  and  that  they 
were  reduced  in  this  wise.  The  peas- 
ants collected  brushwood,  molten  pitch 
and  fat  in  casks  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  and  lighted  the  whole  mass, 
which  they  rolled  over  upon  the  troglo- 
dyte habitations  below. 

Now  had  these  brigands,  the  En- 
glish, been  content  with  dwelling  in 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  this  would  not 
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have  injured  them,  but  Ihey  had  cou- 
stxucled  galleries  of  wood  lo  form 
means  of  couiiuuuicatiou  from  one  set 
of  chambers  to  another.  They  had  also 
built  out  projecting  apartments,  and 
the  molten,  flaming  matter  poured  over 
and  ignited  these  structures,  which 
blazing,  licked  the  cliff,  and  sent  fiery 
tongues  and  volumes  of  smoke  into  the 
-cave  dwellings. 

Wherever  chalk  is  touched  by  fire  it 
goes  to  pieces,  and  the  faces  of  the 
<;hamber8  crumbled  away.  The  occu- 
pants were  smothered  or  burnt. 

That  this  actually  was  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  these  strongholds  were 
reduced  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
marks  of  fire  are  present  still.  Where 
the  chalk  has  been  burnt  and  it  crum- 
bles it  assumes  the  look  of  brown 
8u<rar,  and  wherever  this  brown-sugary 
appearance  is  present  about  the  rock 
windows  and  doors  of  one  of  these 
castles  in  the  air,  we  know  the  manner 
•of  its  reduction. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  ventures  on 
a  guess  in  etymolog}'.  Rock  dwellings 
in  the  old  English  Guyenne  —  it  was 
English  for  three  hundred  years  —  are 
<:alled  Boitffes,  and  those  who  inhabited 
them  Rouffiens.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
our  English  word  **  ruffian  "  may  be  a 
reminiscence  of  these  freebooters  who 
had  their  strongholds  in  the  rock,  when 
Guyenne  was  a  province  attached  to 
the  English  crown  ? 


From  All  The  Year  Bound. 
LONDON  IN  THE  POETS. 

Although  London  has  never  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  its  inhab- 
itants in  general,  nor  its  men  of  lcltei*s 
in  particular,  in  quite  the  same  way  as 
Paris,  and  though  with  considerable 
truth  a  modern  poet  has  apostrophized 
it  as 

iMj  that  waitest  to  be  smig, 

For  whom  no  baud 
To  mighty  strains  the  lyre  hath  strung 

In  all  this  land. 
Though  mightier  theme  the  mightiest  ones 

Sung  not  of  old, 

yet  from  early  days   the  story   of  its 


streets  has  been  told  in  verse,  and  few 
of  our  poets  have  not  somewhere  in 
their  works  referred  to  the  metropolis. 
Often  they  are  more  appalled  by  its 
vast  extent  than  fascinated  by  its  at- 
tractions. 

The  fair  aspect  of  the  town  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  borne  witness 
to  by  Milton  in  language  which  to-day 
might  seem  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Knowing  well  the  busy  hum  of  men  — 
Aldei*sgate  Street  and  St.  Bride's, 
Whitehall  and  rural  Holborn  —  he  must 
have  loved  it  not  a  little  when  he  ex- 
claims :  — 

Oh  City  founded  by  Dardanian  hands. 
Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realms 

commands. 
Too  blest  abode  !  no  loveliness  we  see 
In  all  the  earth,  but  it  abounds  in  thee. 

Cowper,  again,  at  a  later  period  — 
lover  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  and  joys 
of  country  life  though  he  was  —  asks  : 

Where  has  pleasure  such  a  field, 

So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  so  well 

described 
As  London  —  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  ? 

thinking,  perchance,  of  his  careless 
days  in  the  neighborhood  of  Southamp- 
ton Row,  spent  in  ''giggling  and  mak- 
ing giggle  "  with  his  fair  cousins,  or 
later,  when  as  a  Templar  he  formed 
one  of  the  little  circle  of  Westminster 
men  who  composed  the  "  Nonsense 
Club,"  and  dined  together  every  Thui*s- 
day  by  way  of  promoting  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

To  Shelley's  sensitive  soul  it  was  not 
the  streets  of  brick  or  stone,  but  the 
men  and  women  who  trod  them,  often 
in  sorrow,  that  won  his  regard.  Flit- 
ting as  he  did  from  one  temporary 
residence  to  another,  few  parts  of  the 
West  End  could  have  been  unknown 
to  him  from  the  day  when  in  company 
with  Hogg  he  arrived  at  the  lodgings  in 
Poland  Street,  attracted  by  a  name 
which  "  reminded  him  of  Tliaddeus  of 
Warsaw,  and  of  freedom."  Later,  too, 
in  his  lodgings  in  Ilalf-Moon  Street, 
where  the  poet  loved  to  sit  in  a  pro- 
jecting window,  book  in  hand,  what 
strange    contrasts   must  he    not    have 
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perceived  iu  the  busy  stream  of  life  in 
Piccadilly  !  Thus  he  writes  of  London 
as  :  — 

That  great  sea  whose  ebb  and  flow 

At  once  is  deep  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 

Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for 

more, 
Yet  in  its  depths  what  treasures  ! 

In  a  similar  way  the  siulness  of  a 
great  city  affected  the  mind  of  William 
Blake,  who  iu  his  ^'Son^s  of  Expe- 
rience "  says  :  — 

I  wander  through  each  chartered  street, 
Near  where  the    chartered  Thames   does 

flow. 
And  mark  in  every  face  I  meet, 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

Other  poets,  however,  have  touched 
theii*  lyres  with  a  lighter  baud.  These 
sing  of  the  world  of  fashion  aud  of 
pleasure  under  various  guises,  with 
here  aud  there  a  note  of  regret  for  the 
past :  — 

The  quaint  <^d  dress,  the  grand  old  style. 

The  mots,  the  racy  stories, 
The  wine,  the  dice,  the  wit,  the  bile. 

The  hate  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  motley  show  of  Vanity  Fair  ap- 
peals to  them,  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  that  world  *^  where  the  young  go  to 
learn,  and  the  old  to  forget."  These 
writers  of  vera  de  socUU^  dealing  with 
Ix>ndon  life,  recognize  that  often 

The  mirth  may  be  feigning,  the  sheen  may 
be  glare, 

but  with  adminible  philosophy  are 
brought  to  confess  that 

The  gingerbread's  gilt  iu  Vanity  Fair. 

What  memories  are  aroused  by  the 
mention  of  St.  James's  Street  and  Fall 
Mali  !  To  Uie  poet  St.  James's  Street 
is  one  of  classic  fame,  peopled  with  the 
ghosts  of  bygone  celebrities  :  — 

Where  Saccharissa  sigh'd 

YThen  Waller  read  his  ditty. 
Where  Byron  lived  and  Gibbon  died, 

And  Alvanley  was  witty 

Til  is  same  T^nl  Alvnnley,  of  Park 
Street,  St.  James's,  is  spoken  of  in 
Captain  Gronow's  remiuiscences  as  be- 
ing perhaps  the  greatest  wit  of  modem 
times,  though  from  the  anecdotes  of 
his  skill   in  this  direction  which  have 


come  down  to  us,  the  statement  must 
be  taken  wHli  a  itither  large  grain  of 
salt.  His  dinners  in  Park  Street  and  at 
Melton  wei*e  considered  to  be  the  best 
in  England,  aud,  accoi'dlug  to  Gronow, 
he  never  invited  more  than  eight  peo- 
ple, aud  insisted  ui)on  having  the 
somewhat  expensive  luxury  of  an  apri- 
cot tart  on  the  sideboard  the  wbi^e 
year  round.  The  Lady  Dorothea  Sid- 
ney, to  whom,  under  the  sweetrsonnd- 
ing  sobriquet  of  Saccharissa,  Edmund 
Waller  addressed  so  much  of  his  love- 
poetry,  was  not,  according  to  Johnson, 
*^  to  be  subdued  by  tlie  power  of  verse  ^ 
but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said,^ 
with  disdain."  In  1639  she  married 
the  Earl  of  Suuderland,  ^^and  in  her 
old  age  meeting  somewhere  with  Wal- 
ler, asked  him  when  he  wo>ald  again 
write  such  verses  upon  her.  ^  When 
you  are  as  young,  madam,'  said  he^ 
^  and  as  iiaudsome  as  you  were  Uien.'  " 
Slieridan  wrote  of 

The  Campus  Martins  of  St.  Jameses  Street, 
Where  the  beau*s  cavalry  pass  to  and  fro 
Before  they  take  the  field  in  Rotten  Row, 

and  a  modern  poet  recalls  the  memory 
of 

The  plats  at  White's,  the  pUy  at  Crock's, 
The  bumpers  to  Miss  Gunning, 

The  bonhomie  of  Charlie  Fox, 
And  Selwyn's  ghastly  funning. 

An  exile  from  Loudon  would  rejoice 
to  greet  once  again  **tlie  long-lost 
pleasures  of  St.  James's  Street,"  and  a 
similar  spirit  breathes  in  the  well- 
known  veraes  of  Charles  Morris  on 
Pall  Mall  :  — 

In  town  let  me  live,  then,  in  town  let  me 

(Ue, 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country, 

not  I. 
If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to 

dwell. 
Oh  !  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall 

Mall. 

A  sentimeut  such  as  this  might  have 
given  pleasure  to  Charles  Lamb,  or 
even  such  an  inveterate  lover  of  the 
city  as  Johnson,  who,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, when  Boswell  suggested  that 
as  a  constant  resident  he  might  grow 
tired  of  it,  exclaimed  :  *'  Why,  sir,  you 
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liiid  no  man  at  all  intelleclual  who  is 
willing  to  leave  London.  No,  sir, 
when  a  man  is  tired  of  London  he  is 
tired  of  life,  for  there  is  in  London  all 
that  life  can  afEord."  Notwithstanding 
which  opinion,  we  find  Johnson  in- 
dulging in  a  grumhle  against  certain 
shortcomings  of  the  metropolis  in  his 
*'  London/*  written  in  imitation  of  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal.  Its  cosmopol- 
itan character  even  at  that  period  comes 
in  for  severe  condemnation,  **  the  needy 
villain's  general  home,'^  as  he  calls  it, 
which 

With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state, 

and  goes  on  to  sny  :  — 

Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

The  insecure  state  of  the  streets  is 
also  borne  witness  to  as  follows  :  — 

Prepare  for  death  if   here  at  night  you 

roam. 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from 

home. 

But  to  return  to  Pall  Mall,  we  find 
Gray  praising  it  in  his  "Trivia,"  or 
'*  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  Lon- 
4lon,"  a  work  which  contains  much  that 
is  of  interest  as  regards  the  city  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne. 

^'  Oh,  bear  me,"  he  cries,  **  to  the  paths  of 

fair  Pall  Mall, 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy 

smell. 
At  distance  rolls  the  gilded  coach. 
No  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach.** 

While  St.  James's  Street  and  Pall 
Mali  thus  share  the  poetic  tribute  of 
praise,  other  parts  of  London  are  by  no 
means  forgotten.  The  bustle  of  Cheap- 
side,  the  quiet  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
full  tide  of  life  in  the  Strand,  the  maj- 
esty of  the  river  —  all  these  are  to  be 
found  recorded  in  verse.  Chaucer  has 
sung  of  the  gay  prentice  who  would 
sing  and  hop  at  every  bridal,  and  who 
loved  the  tavern  better  than  the  shop, 
and 

When  ther  eny  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe. 
And  till  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein. 
And  danced  wel  he  would  not  come  agen. 


Further  citywards  the  crowded  mar- 
kets of  Eastcheap  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  are  recorded  by  John  Lyd- 
gate  in  his  ''  London  Lackpenny  :  "  — 

Then  I  hyed  me  into  Est-Chepe, 
One  cryes  rybbs  of  bef e  and  many  a  pye  ; 
Pewter  pottes  they  clattered  on  a  heai)e, 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  myght  not  spede. 

Stow  tells  us  that  this  part  of  the 
town  was  frequented  by  butchers,  and 
also  cooks,  "and  such  other  as  sold 
victuals  ready  dressed  of  all  sorts.  For 
of  old  time  when  friends  did  meet  and 
were  disposed  to  be  merry,  they  went 
not  to  dine  and  sup  in  taverns,  but  to 
the  cooks,  where  they  called  for  meat 
what  they  liked,  which  they  always 
found  weH-dressed  at  a  reasonable 
rate."  John  Gilpin  was  a  linen-draper 
in  Cheapside,  according  to  Cowper  :  — 

Smack  went   the  whip,  round  went   the 
wheel. 

Were  ever  folks  so  glad  ? 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

Wood  Street  has  been  immortalized  by 
Wordsworth,  for  the  thrush  at  the  cor- 
ner with  its  glad  note  brought  back  the 
memory  of  country  sights  and  sounds 
to  "  Poor  Susan  :  "  — 

Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Lothbnry 

glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Cheapside. 

Then  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  near  Bread 
Street,  with  its  memories  of  Shake- 
speare and  rare  Ben  Jonson,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  later 
poets.  "  What  things  have  we  seen 
done  at  the  Mermaid  I  "  was  a  favor- 
ite quotation  of  Charles  Lamb,  who 
loved  at  the  Salutation  Tavern  to  re- 
call those  "  nimble  words  so  full  of 
subtle  fiame  "  which  rejoiced  the  hearts, 
of  the  old  dramatists.  Keats,  again, 
asks  :  — 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 

The  Temple  calls  up  a  host  of  equally 
interesting  associations,  and  has  in- 
spired many  a  bard  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  who  wrote  of 
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Those  bricky  towers, 
The  which  on  Thames^  broad  aged  back 
doe  ride. 

Once,  indeed,  you  could 

Stand  in  Temple  Gardens  and  behold 
London  herself  on  her  proud  stream  afloat, 

and  here  Shakespenre  places  the  scene 
of  the  choosing  of  the  red  and  white 
rose  as  the  respective  badges  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Then, 
again,  we  think  of  Ruth  Pinch  waiting 
for  her  lover  there  where 

The  fountain* 8  low  singing  is  heard  in  the 

wind 
Like  a  melody  bringing  sweet  fancies  to 

mind, 
Some  to  grieve,  some  to  gladden, 

while 

Away  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  far  sound 
From  the  streets  of  the  city  that  compass 
it  round. 

Leaving  the  *'  Temple's  silent  walls  '^ 
we  may  lament  with  Gay  the  change  in 
the  thoroughfare  once  described  by 
Middle  ton,  the  dramatist,  as  ^^  the  lux- 
urious Strand,"  the  home  of  many  a 
bishop,  graced  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Protector  Somerset  and  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh  ;  where  '*  ArundePs  fam'd 
structure  reared  its  frame,"  famous 
for  its  splendid  collection  of  works  of 
art  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  James  the 
First,  when  Thomas  Howard  W2is  re- 
stored to  the  earldom  of  Arundel  — 
'^  The  street  alone  retains  an  empty 
name."  The  same  fate  has  overtaken 
many  other  famous  dwellings  in  this 
locality. 

There  Essex'  stately  pile  adom'd  the  shore, 
There  CeciPs,  Bedford's,  Yilliers'  now  no 
more. 

The  Strand  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  Lon- 
don from  comparatively  early  times. 
George  Wither,  the  Puritan  poet,  writ- 
ing in  1628,  speaks  of  it  as 

that  goodly  throwfare  betweene 
The  court  and  city,  and  where  I  have  seene 
Well-nigh  a  million  passing  in  one  day. 

When  Boswell  talked  of  the  cheer- 
fulness of  Fleet  Street  owing  to  the 
constant  quick  succession  of  people 
passing  through  it,  Johnson  replied  : 


**  Why,  sir.  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance,  but  I  think  the  full 
tide  of  human  existence  is  at  Charing 
Cross."  Here  it  was  that  proclama- 
tions were  formerly  made,  and  the 
allusion  in  Swift  has  become  a  popular 

Where  all  that  passes  inter  nos. 
May  be  proclaimM  at  Charing  Cross. 

Even  to-day  there  arc  a  few  links 
left  to  bind  the  present  to  the  past :  — 

In   the   midst   of   the    busy  and  roaring 

Strand, 
Dividing  lifers  current  on  either  hand, 
A  time-worn  city  church,  sombre  and  grey, 
Waits  while  the  multitude  pass  away. 

The  majesty  of  London  asleep,  with 
its  ^^  mighty  heart  lying  still,"  has 
never  been  more  eloquently  described 
than  by  Wordsworth  in  the  well-known 
^'Sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge,"  in 
which  the  quiet  spirit  of  the  country 
seems  to  breathe  and  give  a  touch  of 
nature  to  the  piles  of  buildings  stretch- 
ing away  as  far  :is  eye  can  reacb. 
With  him  we  can  imagine  the  great 
city  *'*'  not  as  full  of  noise  and  dust  and 
confusion,  but  as  something  silent^ 
grand,  and  everlasting  :  "  — 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 

Many  other  parts  of  the  town  are 
touched  upon  by  the  poets  ;  but  to 
enumerate  them  all  would  prove  an 
overlong  tale.  Thus  tavern  life  has  a 
poetry  or  versiticntion  of  its  own.  Who 
docs  not  remember  the  Tabard  Inn  in 
Southwark,  and  the  pilgrims,  ^'wcH 
nine-and-twentie  in  a  companle,"  who 
would  ride  to  Canterbury  ?  Or,  again, 
the  association  of  Tennyson  with  tlie 
tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  pulled  down^ 
alas  I  in  1881  :  — 

O  plump  head  waiter  at  the  Cock, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
How  goes  the  time  ?    'Tls  five  o'clock. 

Gro  fetch  a  pint  of  port. 

Andrew  Marvel's  verses  remind  us 
of  the  sundial  which  once  stood  in  tlie 
Privy  Garden  at  Whitehall,  and  of  the 
escapades  of  the  Merry  Monarch's 
courtiers  :  — 
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This  place  for  a  dial  was  too  insecure, 
Since  a  guard  and  a  garden  could  not  it 
defend, 
For  80  near  to  the  Court  they  will  never 
endure 
Any  witness  to  show  how  their  time  they 
misspend. 

Mucli  has  been  written  of  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  :  — 

They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build. 

The  hist  words  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
according  to  Shakespeare,  were  :  — 

Bear  me  to  that  chamber  ;  there  I'll  lie. 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Henry  die. 

At  the  old  GrAte  House  Prison  of 
Westminster,  Richard  Lovelace  wrote 
the  beautiful  song  :  — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Tlie  beauties  of  the  Parks  and  of 
Kensington  Gardens  have  been  cele- 
brated in  verse. 

Of  all  parts  of  England  Hyde  Park  hath 

the  name, 
For  coaches  and  horses   and    persons    of 

fame, 

goes  the  old  ballad.     A  modern  poet 
asks  concerning  Rotten  Row,  — 

Who  now  performs  a  caracole, 

and  continues, — 

We're  clad  to  climb  a  Perthshire  glen, 
There's  nothing  of  the  haute  ^cole 
In  Rotten  Row  from  eight  to  ten. 

Matthew  Arnold  loved  the  countri- 
fied aspect  of  Kensington  Gardens  :  — 

In  this  lone  open  glade  I  lie, 

Screened  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand, 
And  at  its  end  to  stay  the  eye 

Those  black-crowned,  red-boled  pine- 
trees  stand. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  rural  calm  we 
liHve  another  poet  praising  Piccadilly  : 

Shops,  palaces,  bustle,  and  breeze. 

The  whirring  of  wheels  and  the  murmur  of 

trees. 
By  night  or  by  day,  whether  noisy  or  stilly, 
Whatever  my  mood  is,  I  love  Piccadilly. 

Thus  have  '*  Ballads  of  Babylon  "  been 
sung  in  all  ages  in  various  keys. 


From  The  Month. 
THE  MOUTH  OF  AVERNUS. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  Baja  there  are- 
what  are  called  the  Slufe  di  Neroue, 
the  ancient  Thermse  Nerouianee.  Tim 
entrance  is  through  rooms  cut  in  the 
tufa  rock,  and  at  the  furthest  bend  of  :% 
long,  low,  dark,  semicircular  passage 
are  the  springs  of  boiling  water,, 
boiling  from  some  source  of  not  very 
distant  volcanic  agency.  The  passage 
is  unpleasantly  hot  and  full  of  steam, 
but  on  stooping  near  the  ground  it 
is  possible  to  cniwl  in  cool  air  sonm 
way  into  its  narrow  windings.  Wc 
believe  these  rooms  are  even  still 
used  by  peasant  invalids  as  a  cure. 
The  great  proof  here  to  the  native 
mind  of  the  fact  that  the  water  is  boil- 
ing seems  to  be  to  boil  an  egg  in  the 
spring.  The  egg  is  firat  shown  cold 
and  uncooked,  and  then  put  in  a 
bucket ;  then  two  little  boys,  one 
carrying  a  torch,  run  round  with  it  to 
the  springs  and  return  by  the  other 
passage  in  three  minutes.  The  egg  is 
boiled,  and  the  little  fellows  are  seen 
to  be  perapiriug  profusely  from  the 
great  heat  and  steam  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  Further  on  is  the 
Lago  di  Aver  no,  where  another  of 
Turner's  fascinating  pictures  was 
painted,  ^^  ^neas  with  the  Sibyl.'' 
Virgil  places  this  as  the  spot  where  the 
Sibyl  conducted  JSneas  to  the  infernal 
regions  in  order  to  speak  with  the  old 
Anchises  ;  and  certainly  it  is  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  though  now 
filled  with  water.  It  is  a  large  pond, 
or  lake,  beautiful  iu  spring,  and  in 
autumn  sometimes  sombre,  dark,  and 
terrible  ;  sometimes  bright  and  shin- 
ing, but  ever  solitary.  The  neighbor- 
ing woods,  ravines,  and  caves  were  the 
abode  of  the  dismal,  sunless  Cimmerii 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Like  so  many 
of  the  surrounding  lakes,  it  also  at  one 
time  gave  out  poisonous  exhalations^ 
so  much  so  that,  before  the  Emperor 
Augustus  made  it  into  a  harbor  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lucrine  Lake,  it  was 
said  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  it  with- 
out perishing. 

It  is   a  most   melancholy  spot ;  the 
smooth,  dark  surface  of  the  large  round 
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pool  filling  the  ancle nl  crater,  whose 
«dge8  covered  with  low  chestnut-trees 
overshadow  it,  breeds  in  one  an  unac- 
<:ouu table  feeling  that  death  is  hover- 
ing somewhere  about  in  its  precincts. 
The  brown  water  laps  tlie  muddy  bank 
in  a  sullen  way,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  baneful  i)OWcr.  Bright  cyclamens 
.show  their  heads  amidst  the  light  un- 
dergrowth on  the  banks,  whose  chief 
shade,  besides  bare -looking  willow 
stems,  is  that  of  the  dark-leaved  chest- 
nut-tree. A  deathly  silence  oppresses 
one.  On  the  further  side  of  the  lake 
are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  old  baths, 
which  are  better  known  however  as 
the  Temple  of  Apollo.  They  are  half 
hidden  amongst  the  trees,  and  are  built 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  dark,  stagnant 
waters.  The  lake  is  supposed  to  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  feet  deep, 
or,  according  to  another  authority,  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet.  Its  circumfer- 
ence is  nearly  two  miles.  Separated 
from  it  by  a  low  hill  of  tufa  formation, 
riddled  with  passages  and  galleries,  as 
indeed  seems  to  be  this  whole  district 
of  mysteries,  is  the  Lacus  Lucrinus. 
Amongst  these  passages  is  the  SibyPs 
Grotto,  containing  the  so-called  bed  of 
the  Styx.  There  are  rooms  and  pas- 
sages here  said  to  be  unexplored, 
though  we  have  our  doubts  as  to 
whether  they  are  not  used  for  smug- 
gling, and  therefore  never  shown  to 
the  curious  traveller.  The  guide  points 
out  the  rooms  named  after  Nero  and 
the  Sibyl,  and  the  place,  like  a  huge 
oven,  where  he  again  gravely  informs 
his  audience  that  the  dog  Cerberus 
used  to  lie  and  guard  the  entrance  to 
Ihc  regions  of  Pluto. 

It  is  useless  to  protest  against  these 
lectures,  since  the  tourist  finds  himself 
carried  on  the  guide's  back  through  the 
]K>ols  of  water  that  fill  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  and    deposited    on    a   ledge  of 


rock,  where  nolttis  wjiUns  he  has  to 
listen  to  this  harangue  of  nonseuse. 
There  is  a  great  staircase  going  up 
from  these  rooms  to  levels  above,  bat 
blocked  at  the  upper  end  by  lava  or 
volcanic  ash,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  eruption  of  the  Monte 
Nuova  in  1538,  which  destroyed  many 
of  these  passages  and  greatly  altered 
the  surrounding  country.  Of  two  other 
dark  passages  within  this  cave,  the 
so-called  bed  of  the  Styx  is  the  only 
one  up  which  we  could  force  the  guide 
to  take  us,  and  that  was  black  with 
the  soot  from  the  torches  and  full  of 
scoriae,  which  appeared  to  block  it  up 
further  on  than  we  could  advance, 
owing  to  the  diminishing  height  of  the 
passage.  All  these,  as  well  as  the 
rooms,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  in 
pitch  darkness.  Having  to  be  carried 
through  knee-deep  pools  of  water,  by 
the  light  of  a  torch,  we  were  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  our  bearer,  and  at  one 
spot  he  has  always  refused  to  move 
further,  although  only  four  feet  covera 
the  distance  to  the  dark  passage  at 
wliich  we  have  wished  to  arrive.  lie 
excuses  himself  each  time  by  declaring 
that  the  ground  is  too  muddy  to  sup- 
port him,  and  that  the  passage  is 
blocked  up.  Since  our  last  visit  we 
are  more  fully  persuaded  than  ever 
that  that  passage  holds  some  illicit  se- 
cret. It  is  possible  that  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ajjo  there  were  natunil 
I)as8age3  here,  volcanic  rents  in  the 
rock  ;  since  when  a  race  of  men,  sup- 
posed half  supernatural  —  the  Cimmerii 
—  probably  took  possession  of  tliese 
then  desolate  spots,  possibly  before  the 
Greek  settlement  of  Cumae,  and  living 
beneath  the  shade  of  forests,  in  the 
vales  and  amidst  tlie  lakes,  aiul  in 
many  caverns,  enlarged  the  latter  and 
made  galleries  and  rooms. 


Walnuts  and  Salt  Trade  nr  India. 
—  Walnuts  are  brought  across  the  Jheelum 
by  nations  who  trade  with  the  people  on 
this  side,  and  take  back  salt  and  other 
articles  of  commerce.  The  salt  is  native- 
made  stuff,  and  is  in  large  irregular-shaped 


blocks,  and  were  it  not  that  there  is  a 
pinkish  hue  about  it  would  look  like  ice. 
The  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
is  a  native  State  which  is  said  to  be  trite- 
tary  to  Kashmir. 
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AUTUMN  SONGS. 
I. 


All  the  waysides  now  are  flowerless, 

Soon  the  swallows  shall  be  gone, 
And  the  Hamadryads  bowerless, 

And  the  waving  liarvest  done  ; 
But  about  the  river-sources, 

And  the  meres, 
And  the  winding  water-courses, 

Summer  smiles  through  parting  tears. 

Wanderers  weary,  oh,  come  hither, 

Where  the  green-plumed  willows  bend, 
Where  the  grasses  never  wither, 

Or  the  purling  noises  end  I 
O'er  the  serried  sedge,  late  blowing. 

Surge  and  float 
Golden  flags,  their  shadows  showing 

Deep  as  in  a  castle-moat. 

Like  a  ruby  of  the  mosses, 

Here  the  marish  pimpernel 
Glowing  crimson  still  embosses 

Velvet  verdure  with  its  bell ; 
And  the  scallop-leaved  and  splendid 

Silver-weed, 
By  the  maiden  breezes  tended, 

Wears  her  flowers  of  golden  brede. 

Water-plantain,  rosy  vagrant, 

Flings  his  garland  on  the  wave  ; 
Mint  in  mid-stream  rises  fragrant. 

Dressed  in  green  and  lilac  brave  ; 
And  that  spies  may  never  harass 

In  their  baths 
The  shining  Naiads,  purple  arras 

Of  the  loosestrife  veils  the  paths. 

II. 
Aftermaths  of  pleasant  green 

Bind  the  earth  in  emerald  bands  ; 
Pouring  golden  in  between 

Tides  of  harvest  flood  the  lands  ; 
Showers  of  sunlight  splash  and  dapple 

The  orchard  park  ; 
And  there  the  plum  hangs  and  the  apple 

Like   smouldering    gems   and    lanterns 
dark. 

Let  no  shallow  jester  croak  ; 

Fill  the  bam  and  brim  the  bowl  ; 
Here  is  harvest,  starving  folk, 

Here  !  with  bread  for  every  soul  I 
Rouse  yourselves  with  happy  ditties 

And  hither  roam. 
Forsaking  your  enchanted  cities 

To  keep  the  merry  harvest-home. 

Surely  now  there  needs  no  sigh  ; 

Bid  the  piper  bring  his  pipe  ! 
Sound  aloud  the  harvest-cry  ; 

Once  again  the  earth  is  ripe  ! 


Golden  grain  in  sunlight  sleeping 

When  winds  are  laid, 
Can  dream  no  dismal  dream  of  weeping 

Where  broken-hearted  women  fade. 

More  than  would  for  all  suffice 

From  the  earth's  broad  bosom  poors  ; 
Yet  in  cities  wolflsh  eyes 

Haunt  the  windows  and  the  doors. 
Mighty  one  in  Heaven  who  carvest 

The  sparrows'  meat. 
Bid  the  hunger  and  the  harvest 

Come  together,  we  entreat ! 

Aftermaths  of  pleasant  green 

Bind  the  earth  in  emerald  bands  ; 
Pouring  golden  in  between 

Tides  of  harvest  flood  the  lands. 
Let  the  wain  roll  home  with  laughter. 

The  piper  pipe. 
And  let  the  girls  come  dancing  after. 

For  once  again  the  earth  is  ripe. 

Speaker.  JOHN  DayidboiT. 


THE  OLD  CEMETEBY  AT  QUIBEBON. 

Buried    in  sand  that  drifts    upon   their 
graves. 
Near  to  the  white  fringe  of  the  fretful 

sea, 
The  dead  lie  close,  a  quiet  company 
Where  poppies  wanton  and  the  tamarisk 
waves. 

Only  a  low  rough  wall  and  granite  blocks 
Patched  with  the  solemn  lichen's  grey- 
green  hair. 
Now  mark  their  place  upon  the  done,  so 
bare 
But   for  the   purple   of   the    wind-blown 
stocks. 

A  bare-legged  child  comes  hither  with  a 
sheep 
That  scales  the  wall  and  crope  the  poor 

thin  grass 
Around  the  tombs  ;  waiting,  the  little 
lass 
Stands  as  she  knits  and,  knitting,  seems  to 
sleep. 

No  more  the  spade  stirs  here  the  buried 
bones. 
Few  now  are  they  who  come  to  kneel 

and  mourn  ; 
But  tender  sighs  are  from  the  U*!Tr***' 
borne. 
And  the  lark  carols,  though  the  sad 
groans. 
Temple  Bar.         £.  HabrISON  BaBKXB. 
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From  The  National  Review.  youth  it  WaS   Still  possible  for  BaCOU   tO 

HOBBES.*  slight  the  Coperuicau  astronomy ;   liis 

Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malinesbury  fills  ^^^^«^  ^^ys  were  the  days  of  Boyle  and 

a  large  room  every  way  iu  the  history  Newton,  aud  the  Royal    Society  was 

of  English  literature  and  speculation  in  getting  to  work.     Hobbes  was  born  in 

the  seventeenth  century.    He  was  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^^^  o^  ^^^^  Armada,  when 

father   of  the  only  school  of  political  England   was  united   by   the   common 

philosophy    which    can    be     properly  <^auger  impending  from  Philip  of  Spain, 

aud  distinctly  called  English,  a  school  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^^  ^<>y»^   English  Catholics 

which  commands  or  very  lately  com-  ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    Protestants  ;    when 

manded  the    allegiance  of    almost  all  Puritans    were    only   beginning  to   be 

English  authors  on  the  theory  of  pol-  ^^®»^  ^^  ^"^    Scotland   was    still  an 

itics  and  law.     His  fame  beVond  his  independent    kingdom.     In    1679,  the 

own  country  was   not  less  widely  and  y^^^  ^^  Hobbes's  death,  England  had 

quickly  spread    than    Bacon's    before  Passed    through    the   Civil  War;    the 

him,  and  was  not  surpassed,  if  it  was  Puritan    movement    had    culminated ; 

equalled,  by  Locke's  after  him.    We  ^  succession  of  experiments  in  govcm- 

may  fairly  reckon  him  among  the  mas-  ™e^t  had  been  crowded  into  the  twelve 

ters   and  founders  of  modern  English  y^^^  ^^  ^*^®  Commonwealth  ;  the  Stu- 

prose.     Full  justice,  I  am  disposed  to  art  dynasty  had  done  its  one  good  and 

think,  is  still   not  commonly  done  to  tlurable  work  of  uniting  the  crowns  of 

him    in  this  respect,  though    Hallam  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  enjoy- 

wrote   many  yeara  ago  :    *'  Hobbes  is  i"?  ^^  ^^^^  success  in  such  fashion  as 

perhaps  the  first  of  whom  we  cim  say  ^    ^^"*^^    ^^^X    ^^®    ^^^    chance    of 

that    he   is  a  good    English    writer."  »"aking  the  success  a  permanent  one. 

There  can  be  no  better  evidence  for  '^^^^  g\ov\e^  of    Elizabethan  literature 

the  strength  of  those   titles   to  other  ^^^^  ^^^«^   ^"^   waned,  and    Pepys's 

kinds  of  renown  which  have  been  able  ju^gn^ent   (though    not  to  be   known 

to    distract    the    attention    of    careful  ^^^    "^®    amusement    of    posterity   till 

readers,  even  in  his  own  country,  from  ^^"g  ^^f^^*")  ^^^'^  already  weighed  Shake- 

a    quality    so    considerable      aud,    in  speare's  dramatic  art  in  the  balance  of 

Hobbes's  time,  still  so  rare.     Another  Restomtion  taste,  aud  found '*  Othello  " 

distinction,  probablv  less  unenviable  to  ^  ""gl^ty  mean    thing   in    comparison 

Hobbes   than    it   would   have    been  to  ^^^'^  ^^®  "  Adventures  of  Five  Hours." 

most  men,  is   conspicuous   in   the  ex-  '^^»®  prevailing   fashions    in   literature 

tmordinary  vehemence  witli  which  his  ^^^^  farther,  much  farther,  from  those 

doctrines  were  repudiated  and  assailed  "™^°S  ^'^^^^>   Hobbes  had  grown   up 

by   men   whose  tempers  and  ophiions  ^^^^^  °""  ^^'^  "^^-    ^  ^®^^  ^^^^^  ""^ 

were   almost  as    far    apart    from    one  ^^^  recorded  life  extending  over  such 

another  as  from  Hobbes's  own.     This  ^  P^"^^  ^^"^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^®  *'»^^^ 

(though  not  really  much  else)  he  had  in  ^"    interest    for    students    of  .  English 

common  with  Spinoza  ;  they  were  the  »'l»ought,  even   if    Hobbes   had  been  a 

two  best  abused  and  woret  understood  ™"^^  ^®^«^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^»  ^^^^  '^®  ^^«- 
men  of  their  generation.     Besides  all       ^M*  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  if  we 

this,  his   life    covered    practically    the  ?^«"^^  ^^^^\^®    Hobbes's   position   and 

whole    intellectual    development  of    a  i°fl"«»ce,  that  he  was  by  no  means  a 

century   and    the    whole    political   for-  ™^»'«  '"»"  ^^  ^^«^»-     ?°  ^]i«  contrary, 

tunes   of    a  dynasty.      He   was    more  ^»^^^»  *  ^>'P^^^i  active  Englishman 

tlian  forty  years  senior  to  Spinoza,  and  ^^^\\  ."^^«i   ''\  ^^\   specially    English 

outlived  ium    by   two    years.     In    his  ^^^^'^^^^^  developed  even  to  exaggeni- 

tion.     His  usual   description,   Thomas 

1  An  university  extension  lecture  given  at  Oxford  HobbeS  of   Malmesbuiy,  bcars    witnCSS 

on  August  nth.   It  is  proper,  thougii  for  scholars  ^^^    j^jg    English   and   Saxou    breedinir. 

almost  superfluous,  to  acknowledge  my  constant  ^t-  .    ^         111.  r       ^i  tTTMi. 

obligations  to  my  late  friend  G.  Croom  Robertson's  ^O    COUnty   COUld    be    safer  than    Wilt- 

exoeUent  monograph  on  Hobbes.  shire,  SO  far  as  place  Qstxw  give  security, 
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from  inroads  of  Celtic  passioD  or  Scan- 
dinavian  exaltation,  or  the  moods  of 
unchecked  imagination,  now  brooding, 
now  soaring,  which  in  some  measure 
are  common  to  the  Norseman  and  the 
Celt.  Certainly  no  strain  of  either 
kind  came  out  in  Hobbes  to  derange 
the  balance  of  bis  English  nature. 
Sturdy,  complete,  and  self-sufficient,  he 
went  through  his  work  untroubled  by 
doubts,  making  straight  for  the  end 
then  and  there  before  him,  neither 
seeking  nor  shunning  a  fight,  but  quite 
determined  to  turn  back  for  nobody, 
and,  when  fighting  did  come  in  his 
way,  rather  liking  it  than  not.  He  was 
not  over  swift  in  making  up  his  mind, 
and  he  was  slow  in  declaring  it  pub- 
licly, but  he  seldom  or  never  gave  up 
an  opinion  once  formed  or  avowed. 
Even  more  English  was  his  deliberate 
rejection,  amounting  to  contempt,  of 
authority  in  intellectual  matters,  and 
his  strong  and  often  irrational  mistrast 
of  specialists  in  every  kind  of  learn- 
ing. He  was  a  conforming  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  showed 
his  independence  by  working  out  a 
theological  system  of  his  own  in  which 
rationalism  and  dogmatism  were  most 
curiously  mixed.  It  could  not  have 
been  taken  seriously  by  any  one  but 
an  Englishman,  and  that  not  an  ordi- 
nary Englishman,  of  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Like  many  other  able  English- 
men, Hobbes  pushed  this  temper  of 
independent  scepticism  to  extremes 
even  in  pure  science.  More  than  once 
he  did  himself  harm  by  intermeddling 
with  the  misdirected  energy  of  an  over- 
confident amateur  in  matters  where 
the  studies  and  training  of  men  natu- 
rally his  inferiors  gave  them  a  crushing 
advantage.  I  refer  especially  to  his  ad- 
ventures in  mathematical  controversy. 
Thoroughly  English,  too,  was  the  acci- 
dental manner  in  which  his  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics  began.  But  we 
can  hardly  appreciate  that  story  with- 
out some  general  view  of  Hobbes's 
education  and  opportunities  of  learn- 


ing. 


Hobbes  got  his  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Malmesbury    from    a    young    scholar 


named  Richard  Latymer,*  "  newly 
come  from  the  university"  (doubtless 
meaning  Oxford)  ;  and,  as  was  then 
common,  he  acquired  by  exclusive  at- 
tention to  those  languages  a  facility  in 
them  which  now  seems  not  only  preco- 
cious but  almost  monstrous.  ^^  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,"  says  Aubrey, 
'^  that  befoi-e  he  went  to  the  university 
he  had  turned  ^Euripidit  Medea'  out 
of  Greek  into  Latin  lambiqaes,  which 
he  presented  to  his  master."  We  need 
not  regret  that  this  performance  is  not 
preserved  ;  for  Hobbes,  though  ready 
enough  in  handling  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  fine  or  accurate  scholar.  Hobbes 
was  not  yet  fifteen  wh«n  he  went  to 
Oxford.  '^He  did  not  much  care  for 
logick,  yet  he  learned  it,  and  thought 
himself  a  good  disputant."  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  he  learnt  anything 
else  at  Oxford  save  a  Btrong  dislike  of 
academic  institutions  and  methods. 
He  turned  from  the  official  studies  to 
amuse  himself  with  geography  and 
voyages.*  As  to  mathematics,  there 
was  no  official  recognition  of  them  at 
all  while  Hobbes  was  at  the  university. 
So  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement  that  Hobbes  had  never 
opened  a  copy  of  Euclid  till  he  was 
near  middle  age.  The  story  is  best 
told  in  Aubrey's  own  words  :  — 

*•'  He  was  forty  yeares  old  before  he 
looked  on  geometry,  which  happened 
accidentally ;  being  in  a  geatleman's 
library  in  [name  left  blank]  Euclid's 
^Elements'  lay  open,  and  it  was  the 
47  Prop.  Lib.  I.  So  he  reads  the  prop- 
osition. *By  G — ,'  says  he,  *this  is 
impossible  I '  So  reads  the  demonstra- 
tion of  it,  which  referred  bin  back  to 
another,  which  he  also  read,  et  sic  d^ 
tnceps,  that  at  last  he  was  demonstra- 
tively convinced  of  that  truth.  TblB 
made  him  in  love  with  geometty." 

Neither  warmth  nor  fidelity  was 
wanting  to  this  affection,  but  otherwise 
it  was  not  more  prosperous  than  love- 
affairs  embarked  on  in  mature  years 

1  The  name  is  recorded  in  Heame'a  ooUeetloM 
(Oxford  Historical  Society,  1886),  ti.  29S. 

*  Aubrej,  **  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,"  tt. 
Hobbes,  "  Vita  Carmine  FijHwai,  81,  fgy. 
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commonly  are.  Hobbes's  formal  edu- 
cation, in  short,  was  the  regular  gram- 
maticid  and  logical  course  of  the  time, 
taken,  if  anything,  on  even  narrower 
lines  than  usual.  The  rest  of  his 
knowledge  was  acquired  by  himself  in 
his  own  way.  But  here  again  we  meet 
with  what  has  been  characteristic  in 
the  lives  of  many  eminent  Englishmen, 
and  among  our  nation,  I  think,  more 
than  in  any  other.  Official  instruction 
may  be  full  or  meagre,  but  a  not  less 
important  part  of  education  consists  in 
the  convei*se  of  educated  men.  This  is 
the  part  which  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
time-tables  or  prize-lists,  and  to  which 
parents  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
contribute  with  whatever  means  they 
have,  if  they  are  minded  to  give  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  lecturer  a  fair 
chance.  Except  in  those  things  for 
which  early  and  definite  tmining  — 
learning  to  use  the  tools  of  scholarship 
or  science,  in  fact  —  is  indispensable, 
the  large  defects  of  our  old-fashioned 
schooling  can  thus  be  made  up  and 
more  than  made  up  for.  On  this 
ground  Hobbes  was  favored  by  oppor- 
tunities of  which  he  showed  himself 
amply  worthy.  We  know  from  a  cas- 
ual remark  of  Aubrey  that  Hobbes  set 
much  store  by  **  ingeniose  conversa- 
tion, which  is  a  great  want  even  to  the 
deepest  thinking  men."  ^ 

We  hear  of  Hobbes,  when  still  a 
young  man,  as  a  frequent  companion 
and  an  occasional  private  secretary  to 
Bacon,  who  is  said  to  have  found  him 
a  more  intelligent  note-taker  than  any 
one  else  about  him.^  Hobbes  had  al- 
ready formed,  as  travelling  companion 
to  the  second  Earl  of  Devon,  an  attach- 
ment to  the  illustrious  liouse  of  Caven- 
dish, which  was  to  end  only  with  his 
life.  His  introduction  to  Bacon  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  early  results  of 
this.  Hobbes's  recollection  is  the  ulti- 
mate authority  for  the  cause  of  Bacon's 
death  ;  it  was  he  who  told  Aubrey  of 
Bacon's  alighting  at  *'  a  poor  woman's 
house  at  the  bottom  of  Highgate  hill " 
to  buy  a  fowl  and  stuff  it  with  snow.« 

»  Aubrey,  Lives,  ii.  504. 

«  Aubrey,  Lires,  li.  223,  603  ;  and  Vit«  Hobblanw 
Auctamm.  '  Aubrey,  ii.  227. 


The  crude  experiment  which  was  fatal 
to  Bacon  in  its  consequences  is  now 
justified  by  the  freezing- rooms  of  our 
modern  ocean  steamships.  Hobbes's 
intercourse  with  Bacon  was  only  the 
first  in  a  long  line  of  acquaintances  and 
friendships  remarkable  even  for  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  world  of  learning  and  letters 
was  still  small  enough  to  be  really  cos- 
mopolitan. Among  leaders  in  science 
and  philosophy  Hobbes  knew  Galileo, 
for  whom  he  always  kept  a  special 
reverence,  Descartes  (though  tliere  was 
little  intellectual  sympathy  between 
them),  and  Gassendi.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  personally  on  good  terms 
with  Descartes  in  spite  of  their  large 
differences,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  In  this  rapid  sketch  we  must 
pass  over  Mersenne  and  other  lesser 
lights.  Of  Englishmen  there  were  Ben 
Jonson,  *'  his  loving  and  familiar  friend 
and  acquaintance,"  Cowley,  **  who 
hath  bestowed  on  him  an  immortal 
Pindarique  Ode,"*  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  Sel- 
den,  Harvey.  One  account,  indeed, 
says  that  Selden  disliked  Hobbes.  It 
may  be  that  he  really  did  so  at  one 
time,  and  came  to  think  better  of 
Hobbes  afterwards.  But  the  story 
dates  from  many  years  after  Hobbes's 
death  and  is  not  at  all  strongly  sup- 
ported.* Charles  II.  learned  math&* 
matics  from  Hobbes  at  one  time  when 
they  were  both  exiles,  and  after  the 
Restoration,  when  Hobbes's  opinions 
of  the  relation  of  spiritual  to  temporal 
authority  were  like  to  bring  him  into 
trouble,  the  king's  protection  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Charles,  it  seems, 
turned  off  the  bishops  and  mathemati- 
cians   with  a  jest,    telling  them   that 

*  Aubrey,  li.  627.  Tbe  Pindarique  Ode  is  rather 
careful  to  avoid  auy  specific  adherence  to  Hobbes's 
opinions.  A  new  philosophy  has  superseded  Aris- 
totle's, and  Hobbes  is  one  of  its  great  expounders ; 
thus  far  and  no  farther  Cowley  commits  himself. 

»  In  Heame's  collections  (Oxf.  Hist.  Society, 
1885)  1.  81,  we  read :  "  Mr.  Selden  had  such  a  Mean 
opinion  of  that  Malmtbury  Philosopher,  that  he 
us'd  to  say,  All  comers  were  welcome  to  his  Table , 
but  Tho.  Hobbes  &  one  Rosingham."  This  appears 
to  rest  on  the  authority  of  William  Joyner,  speak- 
ing in  1705.  Joyner  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
probably  prejudiced  against  Hobbes.  I  know  not 
who  Rosingham  may  hare  been. 
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Hobbes  was  a  good  bear  for  them  to 
bait.^  Still  Hobbes  had  to  leave  sev- 
eral pieces  to  be  published  after  his 
death,  which  indeed  was  the  commoD 
hardship  of  original  thinkers  at  that 
time. 

As  to  his  person,  Hobbes,  though 
said  to  have  been  unhealthy  iu  his 
youth,  was  of  unusual  vigor  in  his  old 
age.  He  must  have  fully  answered  the 
description  of  a  proper  man.  *'  He  was 
six  foote  high,  and  something  better, 
and  went  indifferently  erect,  or  rather, 
considering  his  great  age,  very  erect. 
Hi4  sight  and  witt  continued  to  his 
last."  ^  He  was  good  company, 
^'  mostly  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
humor."  It  was  an  age  of  illustrious 
men,  and  it  would  be  a  bold  thing  to 
maintain  that  there  were  none  greater 
than  Hobbes.  But  there  can  have 
been  few,  if  any,  whom  it  was  better  to 
meet.  If  one  could  have  the  choice  of 
calling  up  two  Englishmen  of  that  gen- 
eration for  an  evening's  talk,  Hobbes 
and  Selden  would,  I  think,  be  the 
choice  I  should  make. 

Hobbes  is  said,  by  one  to  whose 
opinion  the  greatest  respect  is  due,*  to 
have  been  timid  by  nature,  but  I  am 
unable  to  concur  in  this  view.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  the  view  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  no  more  timid, 
at  worst,  than  Spinoza,  and  less  timid 
than  Descartes.  Not  only  was  it  the 
habit  of  the  time  for  scholars  to  keep 
back  in  their  lifetime  novel  opinions 
which  might  embroil  them  with  the 
authorities  of  Church  or  State,  but  sub- 
mission to  the  civil  power  in  all  mat- 
ters of  public  teaching  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  Hobbes's  own  system  of  poli- 
tics. Thought  indeed  is  free,  but  pub- 
lication is  a  matter  of  expediency  on 

*  Sorbiere,  Voyage  en  Angleterre,  Cologne,  1666, 
p.  76.  "  11  a  fait  peur  Je  ne  s^ay  comment  au 
clergt^  <le  8on  pays,  aux  Mathematiciens  d'Oxfordt, 
and  k  leurs  adherents  ;  c'est  pourquoy  S.M.  me  le 
conipara  tre<«-blen  k  Tount,  contre  lequel  11  faut 
battre  le«  dogues  pour  lea  exercer."  Aubrey's 
version  (li.  611):  "The  King  would  call  him  the 
Beare  :  Here  comes  the  Beare  to  be  bayted"  <loes 
not  quite  give  the  point. 

>  We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments except  that,  in  his  Ijatin  poem  on  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire,  he  sets  himself  down  as  a  poor 
swimmer. 

*  Groom  Robertson,  p.  52. 


which  the  magistrate's  decision  is  final. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Milton  was 
then  a  solitary  precuraor  of  our  modern 
ideas  about  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Hobbes  could  scarcely  make  himself  a 
confessor  for  a  doctrine  of  liberty 
which  hardly  any  one  had  asserted 
and  which  he  did  not  himself  accept. 
After  all,  Hobbes  did  publish  the  ma- 
ture and  complete  exposition  of  his 
ideas  in  the  ^^  Leviathan, ''  and  he 
never  retracted  the  substance  of  any- 
thing he  had  published.  No  doubt  he 
took  some  pains  to  convince  Charles 
II.  that  his  opinions  and  conduct  had 
been  those  of  a  sincere  Royalist  at  all 
times.  What  Royalist  would  have 
done  otherwise  ?  No  doubt  he  de- 
ferred, some  years  later,  to  the  king's 
advice  as  to  what  he  might  properly 
and  prudently  set  forth.  Even  at  this 
day  we  should  expect  a  man  of  letters 
in  England,  or  in  any  kingdom,  to  pay 
the  like  deference  to  advice  personally 
given  by  his  sovereign  ;  advice  which 
Hobbes  was  bound,  not  only  by  cour- 
tesy and  the  custom  of  the  time,  but  by 
his  own  theory  of  government,  to  treat 
as  a  command.  Hobbes  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  had  amply  earned  the 
right  to  think  of  his  own  convenience. 
He  was  certainly  convinced  that  in  1640 
his  strongly  monarchical  treatise  on 
politics,  more  or  less  circulated  in  man- 
uscript, though  not  published,  would 
have  '*•  brought  him  into  danger  of  his 
life  ''  but  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  his  action  at  the  time  shows 
that  this  opinion  was  no  controversial 
afterthought,  for  he  went  abroad  for 
eleven  years.  An  exile  of  eleven 
years,  even  with  all  the  compensations 
and  amenities  that  Hobbes  found  in 
the  learned  society  of  Paris,  was  per- 
haps a  sufficient  sacrifice  for  one  life- 
time. Hobbes  himself  accounted  it 
*Ho  his  dama<?e  some  thousands  of 
pounds  deep.''  A  really  timid  man 
would  not  have  chosen  that  time  to 
write  "  Tlie  Elements  of  Law,  Natural 
and  Politic,"  or  at  all  events  would  not 
have  let  ^^  many  gentlemen ''  have 
copies.*     Hobbes,  however,  both  be- 

*  Considerations  upon  the  Bepntatlon,  LojAlty* 
etc.,  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  ad  init.  Elementi  id  Law, 
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fore  and  after  the  Civil  War,  had  the 
misfortune,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  politics,  to  support  the  Royal- 
ist position  by  arguments  which  to 
many  Royalists  and  almost  all  Church- 
men were  even  more  odious  than  those 
of  Commonwealth  men  and  Noncon- 
formists. It  would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  put  himself  right  with  the 
bishops  after  the  Restoration  by  es^tiug 
some  few  of  his  bolder  words  and 
affecting  a  moderate  amount  of  hu- 
mility ;  but  on  this  ground  he  stood  to 
his  guns  from  tii-st  to  last.  All  his 
deference  was  for  the  king  ;  he  claimed 
to  have  done  the  king  true  service  by 
bidding  the  Churchmen  to  know  their 
place.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  some  reticence,  but  he  never 
did  anything  to  forfeit  his  indepen- 
dence. It  seems  to  me  that  Hobbes's 
disposition  towards  pessimism  in  public 
affairs,  which  is  marked  enough,  has 
been  tacitly  assumed  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  personally  tim- 
orous ;  an  assumption  which  can  be 
plausible  only  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
expressed. 

So  far  we  have  considered  Hobbes 
only  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  an  interesting  time.  When 
we  turn  from  the  man  to  the  work 
he  left  in  the  world,  we  find  that 
its  different  portions  have  fared  very 
differently.  The  supposed  discoveries 
in  mathematics,  and  the  controversies 
which  ensued,  have  long  gone  —  in- 
deed they  forthwith  went  —  the  way  of 
all  the  mare's-nests  found  before  and 
since  by  ingenious  amateurs  whose 
knowledge  and  training  was  not  enough 
to  keep  their  wits  straight.  The  phys- 
ical theories  which  were  to  serve  as 
introduction  to  Hobbcs's  general  sys- 
tem had  no  greater  permanence  and 
not  much  greater  merit ;  in  spite  of  a 
certain  number  of  shrewd  observations 
and  happy  conjectures  they  were  not 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best  work  of 
the  time.    Hobbes,  notwithstanding  his 

ed.  Tdnnies,  1888,  editor's  preface.  Hobbes  left 
England  in  1640  with  £600  of  his  own ;  he  had  a 
legacy  of  £200  and  an  annuity  of  £80  by  the  be- 
quest of  Sidney  Oodolphin,  and  later  a  pension  of 
£100 from  Charles  II.  :  Fit.  carm.  exp.,  ad.  Jin. 


old  acquaintance  with  Bacon,  had  a 
curious  mistrust,  almost  contempt,  of 
experimental  science.  "  Every  man 
that  hath  spare  money  can  get  fur- 
naces, and  buy  coals.  Every  man  that 
hath  spare  money  can  be  at  the  charge 
of  making  great  moulds,  and  hiring 
workmen  to  grind  their  glasses  ;  and  so 
may  have  the  best  and  greatest  tel- 
escopes .  .  .  but  they  are  never  the 
more  philosophers  for  all  this.''  As 
to  metaphysics  or  pure  philosophy, 
Hobbes  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
capable  of  appreciating  the  nature  of 
metaphysical  problems  ;  which,  in- 
deed, the  majority  of  even  educated 
and  ingenious  men,  and  in  particular 
Englishmen,  have  never  yet  been  and 
very  possibly  never  will  be.  Hobbes 
was  a  frank  materialist ;  he  proved  his 
materialism  by  the  short  cut  of  verbal 
definition  founded  on  common  sense, 
and  justified  its  orthodoxy  by  appealing 
(not  at  all  without  warrant)  to  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  AH  experience 
is  of  the  senses  ;  whatever  can  affect 
the  senses  has  locality,  therefore 
dimension:  '^and  whatsoever  hath 
dimension  is  body,  be  it  never  so 
subtile."  ^  In  the  region  of  pure  spec- 
ulation Hobbes  is  far  behiud  Locke 
(and  we  may  add  New  ton,  whose  occa- 
sional excursions  this  way  show  a  true 
philosophic  temper),  not  to  speak  of 
Descartes  or  Spinoza.  His  aim  was 
limited  to  constructing  a  natural  his- 
tory of  sense  and  emotion  by  a  strictly 
physiological  method.  Not  that  this 
was  an  aim  unworthy  of  his  powers, 
or  that  his  powers,  applied  in  this 
direction,  did  not  achieve  notable  suc- 
cess at  more  than  one  point.  The 
chapter  *'  Of  the  consequence  or  train 
of  imaginations,"  which  stands  third 
in  the  "Leviathan,"  holds  a  classical 
place  as  the  fountain-liead  of  the  doc- 
trine of  association  afterwards  worked 
out  by  the  British  school  of  psychology. 
But  Hobbes  never  gives  any  sign  of 
recognizing  that  psychology  is  only  an 
extension  of  natural  history,  or  that 
the  most  complete  natural  history 
leaves  us  as  much  outside  the  problems 

^  Elements  of  Law,  part  i.,  ch.  11,  §  6. 
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of  metaphysics  as  we  were  before. 
Suppose  the  whole  conditions  of  human 
experience  to  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  the  processes  of  human  sen- 
sation and  action,  that  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  of  matter  and  motion  ;  the  con- 
scious experience  itself  remains.  It 
was  there  before  the  analysis  of  science 
came,  and  stands  untouched  by  it. 
Mind,  consciousness,  ideas,  or  by  what- 
ever inadequate  name  we  please  to  call 
that  which  underlies  all  thinking  and 
naming,  will  not  be  analyzed  away. 
Thought  and  feeling  can  be  repre- 
sented in  terms  of  matter  and  motion 
only  by  forgetting  for  the  time  that 
matter  and  motion  are  themselves  func- 
tions of  consciousness.  The  Sphinx 
of  philosophy  sits  unmoved  watching 
the  game  of  science,  as  ready  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Plato  to  tell  the  winner 
that  he  has  been  playing  with  her 
counters.  Hobbes  was  not  of  those 
who  go  up  to  wrestle  with  her.  Strong 
man  as  he  was,  he  was  not  tempered 
for  that  everlasting  adventure.  Des- 
cartes and  Spinoza,  Berkeley  and 
Hume  and  Kant,  wrought  in  a  world 
where  Hobbes  had  no  pai*t.  It  would 
bo  pedantic  not  to  call  Hobbes  a  phi- 
losopher in  the  larger  sense.  Holding, 
as  I  do  hold,  our  English  terms  of 
*'  natural  "  and  *'  moral "  philosophy 
to  be  quite  warrantable,  I  call  him  so 
without  hesitation  ;  but  we  may  not 
call  him  a  metaphysician.  Real  thor- 
ough-going materialisU  are  much  less 
common  than  philosophei*s  of  certain 
schools  would  have  us  believe.  But 
Hobbes  was  one  if  ever  man  was,  and 
no  clear-headed  man  can  be  a  mate- 
rialist unless  he  has  stopped  short  of 
even  seeing  where  metaphysics  begin. 

The  main  strength  of  Hobbes  (it 
must  be  said,  though  now  it  is  common 
learning)  lies  in  the  science  of  politics. 
There  he  is  on  his  proper  ground,  and 
unsurpassed.  However  much  or  little 
one  can  accept,  he  has  not  only  fixed 
his  chosen  aspect  of  civil  iiislitutions, 
but  fixed  it  with  such  clearness  and 
certainty,  with  such  consummate  work- 
manship of  reasoning  and  language, 
that  no  follower  has  been  able  to  better 
his  work  or  to  add  anything  material 


to  his  principles.  His  nncompromisin^ 
lucidity  is  an  indispensable  solvent  of 
confused  thinking.  Leading  publicists 
of  our  own  time,  such  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  Sir  James  Stephen, ^  have 
recurred  to  him  again  and  again.  Sir 
James  Stephen  did  not  go  too  far  in 
describing  the  "Leviathan"  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  books,  and  the 
very,  oddest  of  all  great  books  in  En- 
glish literature  ; "  and  nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  the  remark  he  adds, 
that  "  nothing  but  careful  and  repeated 
study  of  the  book  itself  can  give  a  true 
conception  of  its  magnitude,  or  of  the 
richness  of  the  ^  admirable  wit '  which 
produced  it."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Hobbes  himself  attached  most  im- 
portance to  the  political  part  of  his 
system.  The  "  Leviathan "  was  the 
outcome  of  much  previous  writing  al- 
ready published  in  Latin  or  English. 
We  find  the  pro|>ortion  of  general  psy- 
chology and  ethics  greatly  reduced  in 
comparison  with  these  earlier  books  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  civil 
to  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  was 
the  most  pressing  question  of  English 
politics  in  tlie  seventeenth  centnry,  is 
treated  at  such  length  that  one  or  two 
modem  writers  have  considered  this  (I 
think  over-hastily)  the  principal  sub- 
ject  of  Hobbes's  work.  It  is  true  that 
Hobbes,  at  the  end  of  the  "Levia- 
than," expresses  the  desire  of  getting 
back  to  his  "  interrupted  speculation  of 
bodies  natural."  The  desire  was  fnl- 
niled  in  1678  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Decameron  Physiologicum,"  *  and 
Hobbes  probably  died  in  the  full  belief 
that  he  had  finally  discomfited  official 
science  and  mathematics. 

The  general  conceptions  of  the  State 
and  sovereignty  as  laid  down  by  Hobbes 
are  well  known.  Before  there  is  any 
government  men  can  be  bound  only  by 

1  See  the  chapter  on  Bovereignty,  itself  now 
classical,  in  Maine's  "Early  History  of  Instftn- 
tions/'  and  the  first  four  enays  In  Sir  Jamet  St*« 
phen's  "  Hone  Habbatioae/'  2nd  Series. 

*  This  must  be  the  work  announced  in  the  Mune 
year  by  a  special  advertisement  of  Hobbes's  pub* 
lisher,  Crook,  at  the  end  of  the  bilinfual  edition  ef 
the  "De  Mirahilibns  Peooi/'  as  *'mn  •xeelleiit 
Piece  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  EnglMi,  neyer  h^ 
fore  Printe<i,  written  by  Tho.  Hobs  of  tiMikud/tmrf^ 
who  is  yet  liTing." 
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covenant  (Hobbes's  usual  term  where 
we  should  now  speak  of  ngreeiueDt). 
Covenants  made  in  the  ^' state  of  na- 
ture "  are  binding  by  natural  reason, 
in  other  words  on  the  ground  of  mani- 
fest expediency,  because  there  is  no 
other  way  to  peace.  *'  Concord  amongst 
men  is  artificial,  and  by  way  of  cove- 
nant." ^  A  state  is  formed  and  a  sov- 
ereign instituted  by  the  agreement  of 
a  multitude,  every  man  with  every 
man,  to  surrender  their  natural  power 
or  right  of  governing  themselves  (that 
is,  of  seeking  their  own  ends  by  any 
means  each  one  thinks  fit)  to  some  per- 
son or  assembly  who  is  thenceforth  to 
bear  the  common  power  in  the  name  of 
all.  This  original  contract  is  irrevo- 
cable, and  there  is  no  contract  of  the 
sovereign  with  the  subjects.  The  sov- 
ereign is  not  a  contracting  party,  but 
an  agent  whose  authority  cannot  be  re- 
called or  disputed.  Hence  acts  of  a 
sovereign  power  may  be  wicked,  but 
cannot  be  unjust.  Hobbes  was  not 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State,  whatever  it  is, 
must  in  the  last  resort  be  irresponsible. 
This  had  already  been  done  by  Bo<lin, 
whom  Hobbes  had  read.'  But  Hobbes's 
proofs  and  developments  of  the  doc- 
trine are  his  own.  He  works  it  out 
with  wonderful  ingenuity  and  splendid 
confidence,  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
C2m  be  no  settled  government  unless 
the  sovereign  power  is  both  absolute 
and  undivided.  The  practical  and  de- 
sirable application  of  these  rules,  in 
Hobbes's  own  view,  was  to  show  that 
the  king  of  England  was,  always  had 
been,  and  always  roust  be,  an  absolute 
monarch.  Certain  modern  writers 
have  been  carried  away  by  their  intel- 
lectual admiration  for  Hobbes  to  re- 
buke those  who,  looking  at  things 
under  the  still  living  inOuence  of  the 
Whig  tradition,  called  Hobbes  an  apol- 
os^ist  of  tyranny.  Now  tyranny  is,  as 
Hobbes  has  in  effect  said  in  more  than 
one  place,  only  absolute  government 
regarded  as  evil  in  itself  or  as  being  ill 
exercised.      And    Hobbes    cannot    be 

1  Element!}  of  Law,  part  i..  ch.  19,  §  6,  p.  102,  ed. 
Tdnnies. 
s  Leylathan,  part  ii.,  ch.  26. 


charged  with  maintaining  that  any 
prince  or  ruler  is  morally  free  to  gov- 
ern ill,  though  he  does  maintain  that 
the  subject  has  no  legal  remedy.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  evident  fact  that 
Hobbes  was  not  only  the  apologist  but 
the  strenuous  champion  of  absolute 
government  in  general,  and  the  claims 
of  King  Charles  I.  to  be  an  absolute 
governor  in  particular.  He  censured 
moderate  Royalists  like  Clarendon  for 
not  having  gone  all  lengths  on  the 
king's  side  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
troubles.  Thus  he  found  himself  after 
the  Restoration  in  the  most  literal 
sense  plus  royalisU  quele  rot.  Hobbes^ s 
rather  singular  position  with  regard  to 
his  own  party  cannot  be  understood 
without  bearing  this  iu  mind.  He  had 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  a 
legal  right  to  disobey  the  sovereigu 
could  not  exist ;  he  proceeded  to  treat 
it  as  an  obvious  consequence  that  dis- 
obedience could  never  (except  in  barely 
conceivable  cases)  be  justified  by  ex- 
pediency. Turned  into  the  language 
of  current  affairs,  the  conclusion  of 
Hobbes's  political  system  is  that  con- 
stitutional government  is  impossible^ 
and  if  it  were  possible  it  could  not 
last.  This  may  not  make  any  great 
difference  to  us,  but  it  naturally  made 
a  great  deal  to  Hobbes's  contempora- 
ries. Hobbes  is  not  far  from  stating 
this  position  in  express  words :  ^'  I 
could  never  see  in  any  author  what  a 
fundamental  law  signifieth."  *  Locke's 
'*  Essay  on  Civil  Government "  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  protest  against 
Hobbes,  though  not  by  name  ;  and  I 
believe  myself,  though  this  is  an  affair 
of  personal  impression  rather  than  of 
proof,  that  Locke  had  studied  Hobbes 
more  carefully,  and  thought  him  a 
more  dangerous  adversary  than  he  ever 
chose  to  admit. 

Criticism  of  Hobbes's  theory  cannot 
find  place  in  the  limits  of  such  a  brief 
sketch  as  this.  It  must  sufiice  to  point 
out  that  in  modern  politics  there  are 
large  classes  of  phenomena  to  which 
Hobbes's  doctrine  of  absolute  and  in- 


*  He  is  cited  in  the  ''  Elements  of  Law,'*  part  ii.» 
ch.  8,  §  7,  p.  172,  ed.  Tdnnies. 
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divisible  sovereignty  can  be  applied 
only  by  doing  violence  to  the  facts,  or 
to  the  common  use  of  political  terms, 
or  to  both.  Especially  we  tind  in  a 
federal  system,  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  that  both  the  fedeml 
government  and  that  of  every  State  are 
sovereign  in  the  sense  of  having  no 
human  superior  in  their  respective 
spheres,  but  that  neither  has  supreme 
power  (or  any  lawful  power)  save 
within  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Constilution.  A  thorough-going  Hob- 
bist  may  say  that  in  that  case  there  is 
no  sovereignty  at  all ;  but  he  will  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  retort  that,  if  so, 
sovereignty  appears  to  be  a  thing  which 
civilized  people  can  very  well  do  with- 
out. It  is  possible,  and  some  time  ago 
I  myself  thought  it  sufficient,  to  say 
that  the  true  sovereignty  resides  wher- 
ever the  power  of  revising  the  federal 
compact  is  placed.  But  fii'st,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  should  be  no  such 
provision ;  and  secondly,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  a  sovercigut}'  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  so  to  speak,  and  brought 
out  only  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
would  never  have  satisfied  Hobbes. 
Much  the  same  considerations  apply, 
tliough  in  a  less  striking  degree,  to 
States  whose  forms  of  government, 
though  not  federal,  are  governed  by  an 
express  written  constitution  and  can- 
not be  changed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  legislation.  Such  States  are  now 
the  majority.  To  say  that  those  who 
have  autliority  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution (the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  example),  are  the 
true  wielders  of  sovereignty  would 
have  been  even  more  distasteful  to 
Hobbes  than  any  of  the  other  artifices 
that  have  been  suggested.  A  sover- 
eign who  interprets  but  does  not  com- 
mand or  execute  would  assuredly  be 
no  sovereign  for  him. 

It  is  often  overlooked  how  much 
Hobbes's  doctrine  of  sovereignty  is 
bound  up  with  his  genesis  of  the  State, 
and  how  completely  that,  again,  de- 
pends on  his  purely  individualist  view 
of  man  and  society.  The  dogma  that 
sovereignty  cannot  be  limited  has  been 
accepted  by  many  later  authors,  from 


Blackstone  *  downwards,  who  would  by 
no  means  accept  Hobbes's  version  of 
the  original  covenant,  and  would  prob- 
ably not  accept  an  original  contract  at 
all.  But  with  Hobbes  every  part  of 
the  structure  fits  closely  together. 
^^  Concord  amongst  men  is  artificial " 
because  in  themselves  they  are  a  chaos 
of  unrelated  individual,  a  multitude  of 
particular  colliding  bodies.  They  can 
attain  order  only  by  covenant,  because 
there  is  nothing  else  that  binds  or  can 
bind  them.  The  covenant  whereby 
they  surrender  their  natural  rights  is 
unqualified  because  it  would  otherwise 
not  be  effectual  for  its  purpose  ;  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  whether  a  peiv 
son  or  an  assembly,  is  unlimited  and 
illimitable  because  it  is  derived  from 
this  same  unqualified  covenant.  A 
modern  reader,  when  he  has  taken  his 
fill  of  pleasure  in  Hobbes's  wholly  ad- 
mimble  dialectic,  will  be  apt  enough  to 
say  that  the  argument  is  brilliant  and 
delightful,  but  the  premisses  are  con- 
trary to  most  of  what  is  known  and 
almost  everything  of  what  is  probably 
inferred  concerning  the  early  stages  of 
human  society.  The  truth  is  that  tlie 
history  of  previous  political  specula- 
tion, besides  the  lack  of  definite  in- 
formation about  archaic  systems  of 
government,  made  Hobbes's  position 
much  stronger  in  his  own  time,  and  as 
against  the  adversaries  he  contem- 
plated, than  it  appears  to  us  at  this 
day.  But  it  is  a  position  curiously 
remote  in  some  ways  fi*om  the  real 
working  of  human  affaira  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  of  a  paradox 
to  say  that  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
physics  Hobbes  was  after  all  a  splendid 
amateur. 

Want  of  self-complacency  was,  to 
say  the  least,  not  a  common  fault  in 
Hobbes,  yet  we  find  something  like  it 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  **  Le- 
viathan," he  speaks  of  his  own  work- 

>  BlackBtone,  lik«  Str  Thomas  Smitb  in  the  rfz- 
teenth  century,  ascribes  soyereignty  in  the  wJbtO' 
lute  senile,  the  Jura  »umma  imperii^  to  Parllameiit ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  kingdoms  tbls 
is  the  correct  opinion.  Hobbes  assumes  that  a 
composite  botiy  like  Parliament  cannot  be  sor- 
erei(irn.  though  a  single  assembly  may ;  whidli, 
on  his  own  principles,  appears  arbltnrj. 
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manship  a8  an  aulhor.  ^' There  is 
nothing  I  distrust  more  than  my  elocu- 
tion, which,  nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
lident,  excepting  the  mischances  of  the 
press,  is  not  obscure."  Hobbes  was 
not  a  professed  stylist ;  his  Latin  is 
distinctly  not  elegant,  and  his  Latin 
verses  cimnot  be  called  good  verses  by 
au3'  stretch  of  charity.  But,  because 
he  was  not  a  stylist,  he  escaped  the  be- 
setting faults  of  his  generation  in  En- 
glish, and,  by  dint  of  saying  exactly 
what  he  meant  in  the  plainest  way  he 
could  find,  he  left  behind  him  the  elab- 
orate conceits  of  English  prose  as  it 
had  been  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  led  the  way  to  its  clear  directness 
in  the  eighteenth.  Hobbes's  writing  is 
essentially  modem  writing  with  occa- 
sional archaic  forms  and  turns  of 
speech.  We  may  verify  this  by  com- 
paring it  with  Cowley's  and  herein  we 
should  not  forget  that,  although  Cow- 
ley died  two  years  before  Hobbes,  he 
was  born  thirty  years  later,  and  might 
be  expected  to  represent  a  younger 
generation.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  of 
Cowley^s  essays  a  phrase  here,  a  sen- 
tence or  even  a  paragraph  there,  that 
are  strikingly  modern.  But  the  struc- 
ture, as  a  whole,  is  far  less  on  modern 
lines  than  Hobbes's.  There  is  some- 
thiug  rambling,  cumbrous,  almost  gro- 
tesque in  the  treatment.  We  are  much 
more  at  home  with  Hobbes.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  pretend  that  he  has  the 
exquisite  art  of  Berkeley  or  Hume,  but 
still  there  are  few  philosophers  whose 
English,  as  English,  can  be  read  with 
more  pleasure.  If  we  desire  any  fur- 
ther reason  for  deeming  Hobbes  worthy 
to  be  commemorated  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, wc  may  take  it  as  a  significant 
piece  of  evidence  that  a  translation 
of  Thucj'dides  was  his  first  published 
work,  and  a  translation  of  Homer  one 
of  his  last.  His  books  (chiefly  "  Levia- 
than,'' but  the  minor  ones  too)  provide 
no  less  excellent  company  for  scholars 
than  exercise  for  learners.  His  doc- 
trines, after  being  indiscriminately  re- 
viled in  the  offlcial  teaching  of  more 
than  a  centurv,  have  in  our  own  time 
been  the  object  of  hardly  less  indis- 
criminate worship.     It  is  better  to  err 


in  this  direction  as  regards  any  great 
man's  reputation,  if  one  must  err  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  enthusiasm  is 
more  easily  corrected  than  want  of 
appreciation.  Still,  criticism  cannot 
release  its  rights  and  abjure  its  duties 
forever,  and  the  greatest  thinkers  can 
best  afford  to  be  criticised.  Their 
greatness  is  measured  not  by  the  final 
acceptance  of  propositions,  but  by  the 
stimulus  and  guidance  which  thought 
owes  to  them.  Our  successors  may 
dispute  and  reject  the  dogmas  which 
were  accepted  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
as  political  axioms.  But  they  will  not 
forget  to  honor  Thomas  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury,  however  much  or  little 
they  agree  with  him,  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  English  publicists  and 
memorable  English  writers. 

Fbederick  Pollock. 


From  BlAokwood'8  Magasine. 
NITCHEVO : » 

A  FBAGMENT  OF  BUSSIAN  LIFE. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. The  pope  of  Nitchvorad  was 
thinking  already  of  his  tithes  —  the 
geese,  and  the  pig,  and  the  sacks  of 
apples  —  and  perhaps  of  the  New 
Year's  dinner  up  at  the  castle  ;  his 
wife,  the  popadia,  was  wishing,  in  her 
usual  dumb,  patient  fashion,  that  the 
holy  season,  with  certain  contingen- 
cies pertaining  to  it,  were  well  over. 

It  had  been  an  open  winter,  so  far, 
at  Nitchvorad ;  but  now  the  frost 
seemed  to  be  strengthening,  and  the 
low  blanket  clouds,  full  of  snow,  were 
hanging  in  the  fir-tops,  ready  to  empty 
themselves  in  a  few  houi-s.  The  popa- 
dia stumped  to  and  fro  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  woodshed,  bringing  in 
fuel  for  the  ovens.  Her  husband  had 
told  the  boys  to  help  their  mother,  but 
none  of  tliem  had  attended  to  his 
orders  ;  the  best  that  could  be  said  for 
the  parson's  boys  was,  that  in  holiday 
time  one  saw  veiy  little  of  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rallying  and  a 
scufflinu:  on  the  street  side  of  the  house, 

»  A   RuRslan   colloquialism    aignlfying   ♦'  A^'im- 
porte^"  "  Nothing  matters." 
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a  jingling  of  bells,  a  clatter  of  hoi^ses' 
feet  sharply  turning  the  corner,  where 
the  ice  from  the  pool  round  the  midden 
splintered  like  glass.  The  count's  ser- 
vant jumped  off  the  box-seat  of  tlie 
count's  own  droschky,  and  would  have 
half  thumped  the  pope's  door  down 
with  his  fists,  had  not  the  pope  himself, 
rushing  from  his  seat  by  the  oven,  ap- 
peared in  an  instant  on  the  doorstep. 
The  little  desolate  street  was  alive  with 
darting  black  eyes,  the  shock  black 
heads  of  the  parson's  boys  protruding 
from  every  unexpected  cranny  ;  it  was 
not  a  common  thing  for  the  count's 
carriage  to  stop  at  their  door,  and  for 
once  there  was  something  to  btare  at. 

"  Jump  in,  jump  in  !  "  cried  the 
countess,  as  the  pope  came  bowing  and 
smiling  to  the  carriage  door.  **  The 
count  has  visitoi*s,  come  for  the  horse- 
fair,  and  they  have  all  sat  down  to 
skat.  They  began  to  play  at  eight  last 
evening,  and,  save  for  supper  and  for 
breakfast,  they  have  not  moved  yet. 
My  husband  said,  *  Fetch  the  pope, — 
he  will  enjoy  the  fun  ; '  and  I  can  give 
you  five  minutes  to  make  your  packet. 
Ask  the  popadia  to  put  together  your 
things  for  a  couple  of  nights,  for  the 
snow  is  coming,  and  you  will  not  mind 
being  kept  a  bit  at  the  castle,  eh  ? 
All  I  there  you  are,  Sophia  Petrovitcli ; 
a  hundred  greetings  to  you,"  as  the 
popadia  appeared  in  the  passage. 
^*  You  will  spare  us  your  husband  for  a 
short  visit  ?  You  have  plenty  of  sons 
to  look  after  you  —  how  many  ?  Ah  ! 
eleven  ;  thai  is  a  brave  family  ;  and 
you  will  soon  make  up  your  dozen,  if  I 
don't  uiisuke,"  rattled  on  her  ladyship 
the  countess  with  ready  wit,  and  a 
shrill  voice  which  carried  half-way 
down  the  street. 

The  pope  was  bustling  about,  strug- 
gling into  his  Sunday  kaftan,  stuffing 
things  into  a  bag  and  pulling  them  out 
again  in  his  excitement,  bawling  at  his 
wife,  who  in  the  inner  room  was  hastily 
pulling  a  few  stitches  and  applying  a 
brush  to  garments  that  were  not  in 
general  use. 

'*  Here,  Sophia  Petrovitch,  there  is 
candle-grease  on  my  sleeve.  Lend  me 
tiiy  gaiters,  mine  are  all  spattered  with 


mud.  If  thou  hast  an  iron  handy,  just 
pass  it  over  these  spots,  and  smooth 
out  the  silk  handkerchief.  Come  I 
come  !  how  slow  thou  art,  while  the 
countess  waits  !     I  might  be  a  widower 

—  God  forbid  it !  —  with  a  wardrobe  all 
so  unready  in  an  emergency.  Where 
is  thy  fur  cap  ?  it  is  better  than  mine, 
and  no  one  will  see  thee." 

The  popadia  worked  wiUi  a  will,  her 
broad,  sallow  face  showing  no  sign  of 
emotion.  In  ^\q  minutes  the  pope  was 
brushed,  dressed,  packed,  stepping  into 
the  carriage  beside  the  countess,  his 
wife  handing  the  little  leather  wallet 
to  the  footman  with  her  own  hands. 

''Bah!  not  inside,"  shrieked  the 
countess,  as  the  man  would  have  put 
the  modest  luggage  ou  the  front  seat ; 
''  the  smell  of  leather  and  of  grease 
makes  me  sick  I  I  would  not  have  it 
near  me  for  ten  roublea  ; "  and  the  ser- 
vant swung  it  carelessly  to  the  box-seat 
by  the  long,  broken  strap  which  the 
popadia  had  not  had  time  to  sew  afresh. 

''  Home  I  "  cried  the  countess  ;  then 
with  an  afterthought,  ''  Good-bye,  So- 
phia Petrovitch  ;  good  luck  to  you  in 
making  up  your  dozen  ;  "  and  with  a 
peal  of  laughter  at  her  own  sprigbtli- 
ness,  the  lady  leaned  back  among  her 
furs,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

The  popadia  went  back  into  the 
house  and  shut  the  front  door.  A 
little  soft,  light  snow,  like  eider-down , 
had  blown  into  the  passage,  a  precursor 
of  the  downfall  that  was  due.  Sophia 
Petrovitch  sat  down  in  her  husband's 
chair  by  the  oven  —  the  one  seat  iu  the 
house  that  was  really  snug  and  warm 

—  and  let  her  hands  drop  on  her  knees 
for  lull  ten  minutes  without  moving. 
The  unexpected  bustle  of  the  count- 
ess's visit  and  her  husband's  departure 
had  shaken  her,  and  a  little  red  spot 
came  on  each  of  her  prominent  cheek- 
bones. Outside,  the  sky  seemed  to  be 
bending  nearer  and  nearer  with  its 
weight  of  snow.  Everything  was  very 
still,  for  the  boys  had  rushed  off  again 
to  their  lairs,  to  rejoice  over  the  dis- 
posal of  the  ''little  father"  for  the 
next  two  days.  The  popadia  almost 
fancied,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  boose, 
that    she  could    feel    the    great  earth 
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plunging  round  on  its  course  —  a 
strange  sensation  tliat  had  come  to  her 
once  or  twice  of  late,  and  made  her 
grasp  at  the  chair-arms  or  at  anything 
that  came  handy  while  it  lasted.  Then 
the  countess's  reiterated  words  came 
hack  to  her.  The  baby  that  was  to 
come  at  Christmas-time  was  the  thir- 
teenth, not  the  twelfth,  though  she 
had  not  seen  lit  to  correct  her  ladyship. 

There  were  eleven  boys,  to  be  sure, 
belonging  to  the  pope's  family,  ranging 
from  sturdy,  untamable  Alexander,  of 
nearly  sixteen,  to  the  pair  of  eleven- 
months'  twins  in  the  box-cradle  behind 
the  stove  ;  but  Tiuka,  the  pretty  blue- 
eyed  girl  —  the  only  blue-eyed,  fair- 
skinned  child  in  all  the  swartliy, 
shock-headed  crew — had  died  five 
yeai*s  before,  just  as  she  was  beginning 
to  fill  the  place  of  friend  and  assistant 
to  the  poor  patient  mother,  who  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  be- 
friended or  assisted  in  her  life. 

Tinka  was  the  eldest  of  the  family. 
She  had  faded  away  before  the  countess 
came,  as  a  bride,  to  the  castle  ;  and  as 
no  one  in  Kitchvorad  went  in  for  such 
sentimentality  as  decorating  graves, 
the  remembrance  of  the  little  girl  had 
passed  from  all  men's  minds.  Even 
the  pope  himself  rattled  over  her  name, 
when  he  read  the  prayer  for  the  dead, 
as  though  he  had  no  recollection  of  the 
family  to  which  she  belonged. 

Sophia  Petrovitch  sighed  a  little  as 
she  thought  of  the  prospect  before  her. 

The  snow  was  falling  steadily  now, 
in  small,  close  flakes.  In  a  few  hours 
the  roads  would  be  impassable  and 
dangerous  if  the  wind  rose  and  drove 
it  into  drifts  before  the  frost  froze  it 
to  an  even  surface.  If  old  Marco va 
Marcovitch  was  to  come  to  her,  as  the 
pope  in  his  hurry  had  suggested  — 
rather  out  of  a  desire  to  leave  himself 
more  free  than  from  any  special  solici- 
tude about  his  wife  —  Alexander  must 
fetch  her  at  once,  before  nightfall  and 
the  increasing  snowfall  rendered  her 
coming  impossible.  But  to  catch  Alex- 
ander, and  to  coerce  him  into  doinsr 
anything  that  might  be  of  use  to  any- 
body else,  was  a  task  beyond  the  feeble 
power  of  the  popadia.    Perhaps  Boris, 


the  third  boy,  might  be  amenable  to 
her  wishes,  provided  his  elder  brothers 
did  not  jeer  him  out  of  countenance  ; 
and  old  Marco v a  had  better  come  —  at 

once  —  if     this    weakness      were 

"Dear  Virgin,  Holy  Mother,  and 
blessed  St.  Joseph,  thou  protector  of 
all  poor  women  on  whom  the  burden  of 
housekeeping  falls  heavily,  keep  this 
deadly  faintness  back  until  old  Marco  va 
comes  I  " 

Boris,  who  was  lurking  in  the  region 
of  the  wood -stack  behind  the  house, 
agreed  in  his  happy-go-lucky  fashion  to 
fetch  the  old  nurse  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  sparrow-trap  which  he 
was  constructing  out  of  forked  twigs 
and  bits  of  slate,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  imminent  snowfall ;  and  his 
mother,  creeping  back  to  the  living- 
room,  where  the  twins  were  roaring 
lustily  from  their  cradle4>0Xf  felt  a 
little  comforted  that  her  weakness  had 
been  a  passing  indisposition,  .and  that 
Marcova  would  be  with  her  before 
night  was  far  advanced.  It  was  only 
three  hours  later,  when  Boris  and  his 
brethren  straggled  in  to  supper,  wran- 
gling over  their  rye-bread  and  cabbage 
soup  like  a  flock  of  shrieking  starlings, 
Uiat  it  transpired  that  the  boy  had  for- 
gotten the  popadia's  message  altogether 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  afternoon's 
sport.  It  was  too  late  then  to  Uo  any- 
thing ;  indeed,  no  one  thought  of  re- 
pairing the  omission,  any  more  than  of 
apologizing  for  it.  Only  the  popadia 
felt  as  if  some  prop  on  which  she  had 
been  leaning  had  snapped  under  her ; 
but  she  said  nothing,  for  there  was 
none  to  listen. 

Presently,  when  all  the  boys  were 
asleep,  even  the  twins  quiet  for  a  brief 
interval,  the  popadia  crept  to  bed, 
missing  with  an  unwonted  feeling  of 
tenderness  the  hearty  snores  of  her 
consort,  which  generally  gave  evidence 
of  his  unruffled  conscience  and  undis- 
turbable  digestion  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  house -mother  managed  to 
slip  into  her  place  beside  him.  To- 
night the  tired  woman  fell  into  a  broken 
sleep,  disturbed  by  dreams  of  confusion 
and  distracting  cross-purposes  ;  that 
long,  broken  strap  which  kept  shpping. 
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slipping  through  her  numbed  fingers 
had  tiie  pope's  litlle  wallet  at  the  end 
of  it ;  but  when  at  last  she  drew  it  up, 
she  found  nothing  but  a  crying  infant 
dangling  just  out  of  reach,  and  some 
one  shrieked  with  high-bred,  company 
hiughter,  like  the  countess,  and  cried 
in  her  ear  with  shrill  importunity, 
"  How  can  you  make  up  the  dozen,'  if 
there  are  really  thirteen  ? "  It  was 
repeating  the  word  "  thirteen,"  fateful 
out  of  very  meaninglessness  to  all  Rus- 
sians, that  the  popadia  woke  at  last,  to 
find  that  a  new  morning  had  come,  in 
outward  appearance  very  much  like  the 
old  night,  but  filled  to  the  brim  afresh 
with  work  and  responsibilities,  care 
and  toil  and  pain. 

"  Ah,  the  thirteenth  I  "  murmured 
Sophia  Petrovitch,  stuffing  back  her 
tumbled  hair  into  her  woollen  cap  and 
tying  it  more  firmly  under  her  chin,  so 
as  to  cover  her  ears  ;  '^  it  is  the  thir- 
teenth child  that  often  steals  away  the 
life  of  the  mother.  For  me,  I  should 
not  complain  but  for  the  pope."  She 
had  reached  this  point  before  in  the 
same  train  of  thought,  and  had  stopped 
short ;  it  was  one  that  she  dared  not 
pui*sue.  For  the  Russian  pope  there  is 
no  second  marriage  permissible  in  the 
event  of  the  popadia's  death,  and  very 
few  parish  priests  can  afford  to  keep  a 
servant  in  place  of  a  wife,  who  re- 
quires no  wages.  Heaven  help  the 
family  where  the  wife  and  mother  is 
cut  off  untimely  ! 

Up  at  the  castle  time  was  passing 
joyously.  There  was  some  sfca^play- 
ing  ;  but  the  count  had  made  this  easy 
for  the  pope  by  handing  him  an  enve- 
lope with  notes  in  it,  which  the  priest 
had  been  delighted  to  pocket.  There 
had  been  a  visit  to  the  horse-fair  too, 
where  the  stranger  guests  had  listened 
with  amusement  to  the  pope's  cautious 
chaffering  in  their  interest ;  and  from 
time  to  time  there  had  been  adjourn- 
ments to  immense  meals  of  game  and 
meat,  and  sweets  and  wine,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  parsonaire  fare  —  a  fixed 
quantity  of  black  bread,  and  unsavory 
vegetable  soup,  which  had  to  be 
stretched  round  to  njeet  the  require- 
ments of  the  pope's  increasing  family. 


The  countess's  sharp,  impertinent  eyes 
watched  the  poor  parson's  shamefaced 
greediness  of  appreciation  with  scarcely 
veiled  insolence.  Tet,  in  her  way,  she 
liked  him,  wished  him  to  enjoy  his 
stay,  and  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
any  tit-bits  and  warm  comers  that 
she  could  —  partly  out  of  careless 
good-nature,  and  partly  to  satisfy  the 
superstitious  disquiet  of  a  thoroughly 
irreligious  character  brought  into  prox- 
imity with  what,  in  Russia,  passes  for 
a  spiritual  power.  It  salved  the  count- 
ess's conscience  to  fill  the  pope's  plate 
and  glass  ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  wrinkles 
in  his  furrowed  cheeks  would  be  per- 
ceptibly lessened,  and  such  a  result 
would  go  to  the  credit  side  of  her  lady- 
ship's moral  account,  debited,  to  her 
occasional  mental  inconvenience,  with 
many  a  neglected  mass  and  scamped 
confession.  It  was  not  often  that  the 
lady  of  the  castle  did  anything  for  any- 
body besides  herself,  but  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  the  priest  was 
having  a  good  time  diffused  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  through  her  which  was 
eminently  pleasing. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  that  a  message  came  from 
Nitchvorad  to  summon  the  pope  to  the 
village.  Somehow  the  countess  re- 
ceived it  first,  sitting  in  her  easy-chair 
in  the  yellow  drawing-room  after  din- 
ner ;  while  the  gentlemen,  in  the  inner 
room,  were  cutting  for  partners  at 
cards.  The  lady's  face  was  rather 
white  and  scared  as  she  whispered  to 
her  husband,  and  they  both  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  pope,  who,  overcome 
with  the  warmth  and  the  pleasant 
after-effects  of  an  excellent  meal,  had 
fallen  asleep  in  a  corner  of  tlie  sofa, 
waiting  his  turn  to  cut  in  when  re- 
quired. Some  orders  were  given,  atid 
a  carriage  hastily  prepared.  The  pope 
was  roused,  and  his  host  hurriedly 
informed  him  of  the  summons  thai 
had  come  ;  one  of  his  parishioners,  a 
woman,  was  very  ill,  and  desired  the 
last  consolations  of  Holy  Church. 
They  almost  pushed  him  across  the 
hall  to  the  carriasre  door,  in  their  easrer* 
ness  to  oret  him  off  ;  for,  puzzled  with 
the  sudden    awakening   and    the    but 
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half -explained  recall  to  duty,  he  was 
fain  to  linger,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
asking  a  dozen  questions  which  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  answer.  It  was  the 
count  himself  who  wrapped  him  in  a 
big  fur  cloak  and  shut  the  carriage 
door.  The  footman,  looking  fright- 
ened and  sulky,  took  his  place  on  the 
box-seat,  with  a  last  word  of  direction 
from  his  master.  Then  the  carriage 
rolled  heavily  away  in  the  snowy  dark- 
ness, and  the  castle  party  looked  at 
each  other  with  sighs  of  relief. 

"  It  was  the  best  thing  to  do," 
averred  the  countess,  picking  up  her 
novel,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
'*  There  would  have  been  a  scene  and 
all  that,  and  he  will  find  it  out  fast 
enough." 

"  Was  he  fond  of  her  ?  "  some  one 
asked  —  a  stupid  question  enough,  had 
he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider ; 
but  one  often  says  these  sort  of  things 
to  make  conversation  when  matters  are 
for  a  moment  a  little  uncomfortable. 

^'  Oh,  it  will  be  a  real  misfortune, 
poor  fellow  I  "  replied  the  count,  snuff- 
ing the  wax  candles  on  the  card -table. 
"  He  may  not  remarry,  as  you  know  ; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  about  twenty 
children.     Baron,  will  you  deal  ?  " 

"  A  dozen  — a  dozen  exactly  ;  do  not 
exaggerate,"  murmured  the  countess 
in  the  next  room. 

Two  or  three  of  the  villagers,  and 
some  of  the  pope's  boys,  were  hanging 
about  the  doorway  as  the  count's  car- 
riage drove  up.  The  poor  shamefaced 
young  footman  got  down  from  the  box, 
and  muttered  his  explanation  at  the 
window.  Ere  it  was  half-way  through, 
the  pope,  with  starting  eyes,  had  flung 
himself  out  of  the  carriage  and  into  the 
house,  crashing  against  an  open  door 
and  overturning  a  stool  as  he  rushed 
through  the  living-room  to  the  bed- 
room beyond.  But  the  noise  did  not 
startle  the  popadia,  where  she  lay  white 
and  still  on  the  bed,  her  long,  long 
day's  work  over  at  hist.  A  peasant 
woman  —  not  old  Marcova,  but  a  neigh- 
bor summoned  in  terrified  haste  by 
Alexander  —  pushed  a  little  shabby 
bundle  of  flannel  at  him,  with  a  vague 
instinct   of    consolation.     The    twins 


from  their  box  shouted  lustily  ;  the 
whispering  group  about  the  door  crept 
nearer  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  death- 
chaniber ;  even  the  young  footmau 
from  the  castle,  who  felt  he  had  played 
a  somewhat  important  rdle  in  the  catas- 
trophe, determined  to  have  just  one 
peep,  so  as  to  report  to  the  maidser- 
vants at  supper  how  the  popadia  had 
looked. 

But  the  pope  saw  nothing  ;  with  a 
terrible  cry  he  flung  himself  across  the 
bed  where  his  wife  lay.  *'  Oh,  little 
mother  I  little  mother  !  who  will  care 
for  us  now  that  thou  art  gone  ?  " 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that 
answered,  for  the  question  was  in- 
deed unanswei-able.  By  and  by  they 
brought  the  pope  the  vodka-bottle, 
and  he  dmnk,  and  fell  into  an  uneasy 
slumber,  while  the  women  creaked 
about  the  room,  attending  to  the  puling 
infant,  and  whispering  with  suppressed 
enjoyment  of  the  situation  ;  but  the 
popadia  lay  white  and  unmoved  in 
their  midst,  for  to  her  neither  husband, 
children,  nor  neighbors  mattered  any- 
longer. 

G.  B.  Stuabt. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beriew. 
A  JOURNEY  TO  THE   SACKED   MOUNTAIN 
OF  SIAO-OUTAI-SHAN,  IN  CHINA. 

Two  days'  journey  in  a  Chinese  cart 
took  me  to  Pekin. 

To  any  one  who  does  not  know  what 
a  Chinese  cart  is  like,  this  may  sound 
very  pleasant ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  drawbacks  of  travel- 
ling in  a  conveyance  devoid  of  springs 
on  a  road  that  is  no  road,  would,  I  am 
sure,  not  envy  my  experience. 

Sensible  people,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the 
capital  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  boat 
up  the  river ^  and  then  by  canal  ;  and 
othei*s  prefer  to  ride  the  distance,  some 
eighty  miles,  if  I  remember  right,  on 
horseback ;  but  those  who  are  still 
more  sensible  are  the  ones  that  do  not 
go  there  at  all. 

Either  way  the  journey  is  dull  and 
uninteresting.  The  highway  between 
the  port  and  the   capital   is  across  a 
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daudy  flat  counlry  with  little  vegeta- 
tion, few  villages,  and  still  fewer 
towns  ;  and  the  monotony  of  the  jour- 
ney is  only  relieved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  beggars  and  cripples  who  line 
the  way,  especially  near  villages,  and 
exhibit  all  sorts  of  horrid  complaints, 
from  leprosy  and  elephantiasis,  down 
to  commonplace  blindness,  and  missing 
of  various  limbs  of  general  usage  in 
every-day  life.  The  larger  places  one 
passes  on  the  road  coming  from  Tien- 
tsin are  Peitsang,  Tang-tsun,  Nan-tsai- 
tsun,  Ho-shi-wu,  and  Tung-chow. 
The  highway  follows  the  river  course 
in  a  general  direction  of  north-west 
as  far  as  here,  then  turns  sharply  to 
the  west,  until  Pekin  is  reached  ;  and 
travellers  by  boat  also  leave  the  Peiho 
River  at  this  latter  place  to  enter  the 
Tung-hui-ho. 

I  shall  not  rest  at  length  on  this  first 
part  of  my  journey,  nor  shall  I  enter 
into  a  long  desciiption  of  Pekin,  for 
many  people  have  done  so  before  ;  in 
fact,  for  a  city  of  immense  size  like  the 
Chinese  capital,  there  is,  as  far  as 
monuments  go,  indeed  but  little  to  in- 
terest the  general  observer,  with  the 
exception  of  the  huge  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  town,  with  its  enormous 
and  tumbling-down  gateways,  the  old 
observatory  with  its  wonderful  instru- 
ments, and  the  imperial  palace. 

I  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
Pekin  is  the  dustiest  and  dirtiest  city  I 
have  ever  been  in,  yet  it  is  strange  that 
it  should  be  the  home  of,  with  no  ex- 
ception, the  most  wonderful  and  deeply 
interesting  people  in  the  world.  What 
a  pity  they  are  not  a  little  cleaner  I 

I  stayed  in  Pekin  some  time  making 
preparations  for  a  journey  still  further 
in  the  interior.  As  a  rule,  when  I 
travel  alone,  in  so-called  uncivilized 
countries,  I  never  burden  myself  much 
with  baggage,  provisions,  medicaments, 
etc.,  preferring  to  live  like  the  natives 
themselves  ;  but  this  time  I  made  an 
exception,  partly  as  I  was  to  be  accom- 
panied the  greater  part  of  the  way  by 
two  Frenchmen,  and  partly  owing  to 
my  not  having  quite  recovered  from  the 
rough  life  I  had  had  the  year  before 
among  the  hairy  aboiigines  of  the  Hok- 


kaido. Carrying  one's  money  is  also  a 
thing  to  consider  in  a  country  like 
China,  where  the  currency  is  mainly 
^'  cash,"  a  small  coin  made  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  and  of  which  there 
are  about  from  a  thousand  to  two  thou- 
sand to  one  of  our  half-crowns,  and  the 
coins  are  perforated  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  be  stringed  together  with  cords  of 
plaited  straw.  Two  muleteers  were 
the  only  attendants  I  had,  and  men  and 
baggage  wei*e  carried  on  mules'  backs, 
most  of  the  journey  being  through  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Petchili 
and  Sliansi  Provinces.  Two  donkeys 
were  also  taken  to  carry  the  lighter 
packages. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1891,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left  Pekin, 
moving  almost  due  west,  and  travelling 
mostly  on  barren  stretches  of  flat  coun- 
try, arrived  at  the  village  of  Palichuan, 
a  quaint  little  place,  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall.  As  you  enter  the  gate  the  tem- 
ple of  Tapei-tsu  is  on  your  right,  and 
as  you  go  along  a  remarkable  tower 
stares  you  in  the  face  ;  then,  as  you 
leave  the  village,  one  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  West  gate,  a  most  marvellous 
bit  of  mason's  workmanship. 

It  was  only  when  Yantia-chuan  was 
reached  that  undulations  in  the  ground 
began,  extending  especially  towards 
the  south.  Our  lunch  that  day  was  a 
memorable  one.  Towards  noon  we 
put  up  at  a  little,  dirty  (for  there  are 
no  clean  ones  in  China)  wayside  inn, 
and  one  of  the  muleteers,  who,  by  the 
way,  said  he  was  a  Christian,  and  also 
a  good  cook,  was  entrusted  with  the 
necessary  preparations  for  a  fmgal 
repast.  Fresh  meat  was  purchased  at 
the  Frenchmen's  request,  and  the 
Christian's  cooking  abilities  were  put 
to  a  test.  He  turned  out  a  very  good 
lunch,  with  the  exception  that  be 
cooked  things  in  vaseline  Instead  of 
butter,  and  used  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  when 
he  was  to  use  common  salt, — wkkh 
two  fatal  mistakes  nearly  led  him  to  be 
murdered  by  my  two  companioDt  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

'^  Comment  I "  said  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  as  he  shook  him  by  the 
pigtail,  ^Uu  es  uu  cuisinier  CbrMtti, 
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et  tu  ue  sais  pas  distiDguer  de  la  vase- 
line de  beurre  ?  " 

"  lis  sout  ^patants,  ces  Chinois  I  " 
retorted  the  other,  all  the  while  forget- 
ting that  how  was  the  poor  beggar  to 
know,  as  he  had  probably  never  seen 
one  or  the  other  ? 

We  set  out  again  after  lunch,  and 
soon  came  to  the  first  liills  and  ter- 
nices.  On  a  separate  mound  stood  the 
pretty  little  temple  of  Che-ching-shan, 
Further  on,  along  the  Hun  ho  River, 
more  generally  called  Yun-ting-ho,  1 
noticed  some  curious  Mahomcdan  in- 
scriptions engraved  on  stone,  and  as 
we  were  going  on  towards  Men-tou-Ko 
the  way  still  rose.  At  the  latter  village 
a  fascinating  little  open  theatre,  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  delight- 
ful spot  for  playgoers,  1  should  imag- 
ine, for  it  combined  all  the  advantages 
of  listening  to  a  good  play  with  the  de- 
light of  being  in  the  open  air,  besides 
the  panorama  to  gaze  upon  during  the 
tntr'actesy  which  was  thrown  into  the 
bartrain. 

The  incline  was  getting  steeper  and 
steeper ;  we  passed  several  other 
smaller  villages  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  joined  at  long  in- 
tervals by  solid  and  ancient  bridges  in 
masonry,  and  finally  the  road  became 
so  tortuous  and  winding,  like  a  snake 
up  the  hillside,  that  we  had  to  dismount 
and  walk  up,  dragging  our  tired  ani- 
mals after  us  until  we  reached  the  pass 
on  the  summit.  The  view  from  the 
top  quite  repaid  us  for  the  trouble  we 
had  to  get  there.  To  the  south  the 
chain  of  mountains  of  Miao-fung-shan 
was  resplendent  in  all  its  beauty,  with 
its  peaks  lighted  by  the  last  warm  rays 
of  the  dying  sun  ;  and,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, towards  the  south-west,  the  blue 
Pohowashan  made  a  lovely  background 
to  that  beautiful  picture  of  mountain 
scenery. 

Nearly  at  eight  in  the  evening  we 
arrived  at  Lieunshuan,  where  the 
French  Boman  Catholic  missionaries 
have  established  a  small  apothecary 
shop  for  the  use  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  village.  As  a  privilege  we  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  the  shop. 

Near  this  village  there  were,  I  was 
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told,  valuable  coal  beds,  but  1  did  not 
go  to  visit  them. 

We  proceeded  early  the  next  morning 
down  a  very  slippery  road,  paved  with 
round  pebbles,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difiiculty  in  keeping  our  mules  and  our- 
selves standing  on  our  legs.  The  peo- 
ple we  came  across  were  very  polite  to 
us  and  took  quite  a  fatherly  interest  in 
my  scheme  ;  they  gave  me  friendly 
advice  as  to  which  was  the  best  way, 
the  best  inns  to  put  up  at,  and  they 
inquired  most  tenderly  after  my  rela- 
tions and  my  friends,  and  the  relations 
of  my  companions,  and  finally  asked 
ten  thousand  other  questions  to  my 
nmleteers  as  to  our  respective  ages,  na- 
tionality, and  1  do  not  know  what  else  I 

"Your  wife,"  said  an  old  man  to 
me,  *'  must  be  very  sorry  that  you  are 
so  far  away  from  her,  and  going  through 
the  dangera  of  travelling  in  these  dis- 
tant provinciOft." 

"  1  have  not  got  a  wife,"  said  I. 

"  So  young,"  said  he,  in  great  aston- 
ishment, *'  and  you  have  not  a  wife  ?  " 

"  No ;  in  my  country  we  do  not 
marry  when  we  are  so  young  ;  we  marry 
when  we  are  older." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  mistake  I "  said 
gravely  the  old  man.  "It  is  a  great 
mistake  ;  a  man  should  marry  when  he 
is  young  and  strong," 

As  we  were  thus  entertained  by  na- 
tive wayfarers  going  in  our  direction 
and  by  their  curious  theories,  we  sped 
along  and  went  through  the  Tai-han- 
ling  Pass  (3,020  feet  above  sea-level)  ; 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  in 
a  small  shed,  or  temple,  quite  a  valu- 
able library  of  sacred  books  can  be 
found,  some  of  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  ancient.  There  are  also  two 
tablets  to  Kaushi  and  Tankuang,  and  a 
curious  small  gateway  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  The  descent  on 
the  other  side  was  less  interesting,  ex- 
cepting that  it  afforded  some  pretty 
bits  of  scenery.  Then  following  the 
valley  we  finally  reached  San-lien,  a 
clean  little  village,  one  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  village  are  nearly  all  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of 
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Freuch  missionaries  from  Pekiii,  they 
have  built  themselves  a  neat  aud  Hue 
church,  iu  which  they  have  mass  aud 
eveuiug  prayei*8  every  day,  with  accom- 
pauiment  of  au  harmouium,  somewhat 
played  upou  d  la  Chinoise^  but  still 
wouderful  considering  that  the  whole 
service  is  carried  ou  by  Chinese  of  the 
very  poorest  classes. 

Here  again,  however,  I  could  not 
help  remarking,  though  I  admired 
them  much  for  what  they  had  done, 
that  these  converts  lacked  the  repose 
aud  stolid,  and  at  tlie  same  time  gentle, 
manner  of  their  pig-tailed  heathen 
brethren.  They  seemed  to  me  un- 
steady, and  at  times  ill-natured.  They 
had  given  us  the  best  room  they  had  at 
tii-st,  but  during  the  night,  for  what 
reason  I  was  never  able  to  discover, 
we  were  roused  up  and  bundled  into  a 
dingy  room,  where  we  had  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

Following  the  stream,  in  which  I 
took  a  most  delicious  bath,  to  the  great 
astonisliment  and  disgust  of  the  un- 
clean Chinamen  who  happened  to  pass 
by,  we  halted  after  another  long  day's 
journey  at  Tu-thia-chuang. 

The  inn  at  this  place  was  somewhat 
better  than  the  usual  accommodation 
one  gets  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  Celestial  (only  to  Celes- 
tials) Empire.  Crowds  of  people  as- 
sembled as  we  arrived  just  before 
sunset,  and  among  others  I  spotted  a 
iinc  head  of  an  old  Buddhist  priest. 
After  a  long  confabulation  and  a  few 
strings  of  cash,  which  passed  from  my 
pockets  into  his  hands,  I  was  able  to 
induce  him  to  sit  for  his  picture,  and  I 
dashed  off  a  sketch  in  oils  before  he 
bad  time  to  change  his  mind.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  large  crowd  that  had 
gathered  round,  especially  tlie  women 
folks,  seemed  to  scold  him  and  talk 
angrily  at  him  for  his  silliness  in  sit- 
tins:«  owinc;  to  the  strange  notion  that 
prevails  in  China  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  over  the  East,  that  if  an  image  is 
reproduced  a  soul  has  to  be  given  to  it, 
and  that  the  person  portrayed  has  to 
be  the  supplier  of  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  venerable  old  Buddhist 
priest,  who  was  nursing  his  cash   on 


his  lap  while  being  immortalized  ou  a 
wooden  panel,  and  had  a  curious  twin- 
kle  in  his  eye,  as  if  he  knew  better, 
resisted  bravely  for  some  time  and  sat 
like  a  statue,  but  finally  had  to  give  in. 

'*  You  will  die,"  cried  an  old  woman 
at  him,  ^^  I  saw  your  soul  come  out 
of  you  and  go  into  the  picture.  I  did 
really,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  I " 

'^  So  did  I,"  cried  a  hundred  other 
voices  in  a  chorus. 

By  the  time  the  pnest  had  got  up, 
they  had  half  convinced  him  that  at 
least  half  his  soul  had  really  gone  out 
of  him  ;  but  had  the  soul  gone  or  not, 
he  would  go  and  take  the  cash  for  safe 
keeping  to  his  home  first,  and  complain 
and  ask  for  the  restitution  of  his  lost 
property  afterwards.  He  was  a  sensible 
man.  So  was  I,  and  knowing  what 
was  coming,  the  moment  he  had  gone  I 
went  into  the  room  and  packed  the 
sketch  safely,  then  took  another  clean 
panel  and  smeared  it  with  the  scrapings 
of  my  palette  to  show  him  instead,  in 
case  he  should  come  back  and  wish  the 
picture  destroyed. 

Twenty  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
when  he  was  back  again,  of  course 
without  the  cash,  holding  his  stomach 
and  complaining  of  internal  agonies. 

''  I  am  going  to  die,"  he  cried  the 
moment  he  saw  me,  *'  you  liave  taken 
away  half  my  soul  I  " 

**  Certainly  I  have,"  said  I  sternly. 
^^Tou  did  not  expect  me  to  give  you 
all  that  cash  for  less  than  half  your 
soul  ?    Did  you  ?  " 

''  Oh,  no  !  but  I  wish  it  back,  as  I 
feel  so  bad  now  without  it." 

*'  All  right,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  go  in 
the  room  and  destroy  the  image  I  did 
of  you  ;  will  you  then  be  satisfied  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Here  the  other  panel,  smeared  with 
palette  scrapings,  was  produced  after 
making  pretence  at  destroying  it  with 
a  knife,  and  never  in  my  life  haTO  I 
seen  an  expression  of  relief  to  equal 
that  of  the  priest.  He  had  not  felt  half 
his  soul  so  much  going  out  of  hlm^  bot 
he  certainly  had  felt  it  coming  baek 
a<::ain.  He  could  swear  by  it.  He  was 
now  j)erfectly  well  again  I 

This  wonderful  cure  gaTe  us  all  a 
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very  busy  evening.  All  the  villagers 
who  had  complaints  of  any  sort  came 
to  us  to  be  restored  to  health.  A  leper 
who  had  lost  all  his  fingers,  wished  me 
to  make  them  grow  again  ;  and  a  pitiful 
case  of  a  poor  child  only  a  few  months 
old,  was  brought  up,  wliose  mother, 
while  busy  stirring  boiling  water  in  a 
big  cauldron,  had  dropped  the  child  in 
by  mistake.  He  was  so  badly  scalded 
that  I  am  afraid,  thougli  I  tried  to 
relieve  his  pain  by  smearing  him  all 
over  with  the  vaseline  which  had  been 
saved  in  the  cooking,  the  poor  child 
cannot  have  lived  more  than  a  few 
hours. 

We  made  an  early  start  the  next  day, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  we  passed  Shan- 
lung-men.  Going  through  the  pass  the 
scenery  was  magnificent.  I  was  fol- 
lowing the  dried  river-bed,  and  on  both 
sides  had  high  mountains  until  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  portion  of  the  Great  Wall. 
There  was  a  huge  tower  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  long  stretch  of  wall 
built  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  contin- 
uation of  it.  I  was  still  moving  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  from  where  the 
tower  was  the  ground  rose  in  a  very 
steep  incline.  Three  hours  of  very 
stiff  climbing  for  my  animals,  my  com- 
panions, and  myself,  took  us  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain ;  and  what  a  lovely 
view  when  we  got  there  I  Chain  after 
chain  of  mountains  of  a  pure  cobalt 
blue  on  one  side,  the  high  Hsi-ling- 
shan  peak  and  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
other.  A  long  distance  away  in  a 
southerly  direction  I  could  just  discern, 
against  the  bright  sky  line,  the  towers 
of  Tung-an-tzu  and  another  part  of  the 
wall,  while  under  me,  in  the  fertile 
valley,  I  saw  signs  of  agriculture  and  a 
large  enclosure.  On  the  nearest  hills, 
land-marks  in  the  shape  of  large  crosses 
had  been  put  up,  to  show  that  the 
ground  belonged  to  a  Christian  sect, 
called  the  Trappists,  and  to  designate 
the  limits  of  their  property.  Descend- 
ing was  much  quicker  work  than  as- 
cending, and  as  I  drew  nearer  I  found 
myself  among  plantations  of  apricot- 
trees  that  the  silent  fathers  have  grown 
in   these   almost  uninhabited  regions. 


The  descent  from  the  summit  to  the 
monastery  occupied  two  hours. 

The  Trappists  may  consider  them- 
selves very  lucky  to  have  landed  upon 
such  a  delightful  spot  for  settling  in 
and  building  their  abode  upon  it.  The 
valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  are, 
is  divided  in  two  by  a  limpid  stream, 
and  high  mountains  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  As  for  their  building,  it  is  a 
solid  and  simple  structure  encircled  by 
a  high  wall,  which  not  only  protects 
the  penitent  fathers  from  robber  neigh- 
bors, but  also  from  the  raids  of  panthers 
and  leopards,  which  are  numerous  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

As  we  went  in  my  friends  and  I  were 
most  kindly  received  by  the  father 
superior,  Father  Maurus,  a  Frenchman, 
the  only  one  in  the  convent  who  is 
allowed  to  speak.  I  believe  that  ten  or 
more  came  out  with  him  from  France 
to  settle  there,  but  only  four  out  of  that 
number  had  survived,  the  others  hav- 
ing succumbed  to  illness  and  hardships. 
Many  Chinese  and  Mongols,  however, 
have  joined  the  order,  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  manual  help  received  by 
these  Asiatics  that  they  have  been  able 
to  build  themselves  the  several  houses, 
the  church,  the  wall,  and  the  porticoes 
all  round  the  premises.  Father  Mau- 
rus spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his 
Mongolian  confreres,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  their  finding  it  a  little  difii- 
cult  at  first  to  keep  perfectly  silent 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
he  said  that  they  were  good,  obedient, 
and  willing.  The  Trappists  are  vegeta- 
rians, at  least  those  out  there  were, 
and  their  life  is  cut  out  as  simple  as  it 
could  be  as  far  as  food  and  worldly 
habits  go.  They  do  nothing  that  is  not 
a  strict  necessity  of  life,  yet  they  make 
themselves  a  white  wine,  rather  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  out  of  vineyards  they 
have  imported  and  grown.  On  week- 
days they  rise  at  2  a.m.  by  the  sound  of 
the  church  bell,  and  on  Sundays  an 
hour  earlier,  but  they  are  allowed  an 
hour  and  a  half's  rest  in  the  afternoon. 
Eight  P.M.  is  their  hour  for  retiring, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes.  Since  their  settling  at  Yang- 
tzia-ku  several  European  customs  have 
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been  discarded,  as,  for  iustaiice,  the 
wearing  of  sandals,  which  are  now  re- 
placed by  Chinese  shoes  ;  also  the 
growing  of  a  pigtail  is  decidedly  an 
adopted  Chinese  custom. 

They  have  three  meals  a  day,  except 
on  fasting  days,  and  lunch  is  the  largest 
meal  they  have,  consisting  of  a  bowl  of 
soup  and  two  small  dishes  of  vegeta- 
bles.   At  dinner  they  have  less  I 

When  they  first  went  out  they 
suffered  much  owing  to  the  severe 
climate,  their  being  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  Chinese  language,  and 
through  the  hostility  shown  to  them  by 
the  neighboring  villagers  and  by  the 
mandarin  of  the  province.  They  were 
once  accused  of  concealing  fire-arms 
and  ammunition,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  large 
band  of  *'  white  devils,"  who  were 
then  expected  with  these  means  to 
conquer  a  large  portion  of  the  *'  Em- 
peror of  Heaven's  "  dominions.  The 
mandarin,  with  a  large  escort  of  sol- 
diers and  followers,  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  the  monastery  and  searched 
every  nook  within  its  walls,  and,  on 
finding  nothing  but  the  kindest  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Trappists,  his 
suspicions  were  dispelled,  and  he  has 
not  troubled  them  ever  since. 

When  I  visited  the  monastery  they 
had  been  there  ten  years,  during  which 
time  they  had  only  seen  three  Euro- 
peans. One  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  monastery  was  the  cook.  He  was 
a  Manchu,  and  had  been  wandering 
poverty-stricken  all  through  Manchuria 
until,  begging  his  way  south,  fate  had 
brought  him  to  the  monastery,  where 
the  shelter  he  begged  for  was  immedi- 
ately granted  to  him.  Their  curious 
mode  of  living  interested  him,  and  he 
remained  with  them  as  a  novice  for 
some  years,  until,  through  his  perse- 
verance and  other  good  virtues  he  had 
displayed,  he  was  elected  a  father.  He 
seemed  to  be  quite  happy  with  his  new 
creed  and  his  cooking  utensils.  He 
had  learnt  Latin  since  he  had  been 
with  the  Trappists  ;  and,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  breaking  the  vows  he 
had  sworn  to  obey,  he  began  a  conver- 
sation with  me  one  day  in  that  tongue. 


the  subject,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^ 
being  the  quality  and  cooking  of  some 
fried  potatoes  and  the  bad  success  of 
the  soup  which  he  had  just  served  me. 
It  was  comical  to  be  talking  of  fried 
potatoes  in  the  Latin  tongue  with  a 
Manchu  cook  in  a  French  Trappist 
convent  in  China  I  The  Trappists  pos- 
sess eight  hundred  hectares  of  ground, 
and,  though  they  do  not  make  any 
converts,  their  object  is  apparently  to 
serve  as  a  good  example  to  intending 
imitators,  and  to  be  the  means  of 
getting  natives  converted  to  the  faitli 
of  Christ  by  showing  them  how  to  lead 
a  lazy  —  I  mean  a  saintly  life. 

The  Trappists  sleep  each  in  a  small 
cell,  and  I  did  the  same  during  the  time 
I  stayed  there,  only  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  building.  There  was  a  wooden 
crucifix  at  the  head  of  my  bunk  and  a 
hard  mattress,  and  that  was  all.  My 
paint-box,  as  usual,  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  pillow,  and  altogether  I  was 
really  very  comfortable. 

Not  many  miles  off  were  the  famous 
towers  of  Tung-an-tzu,  and  I  started 
one  morning  on  my  way  there.  Along 
the  stream,  on  the  banks,  are  the  two 
villages  of  Shang-wan-tzu  and  Shia- 
wan-tzu,  meaning  the  upper  and  lower 
windings  of  the  river.  Farther  down 
we  come  to  Hu-tzla-ku  (translated : 
valley  of  the  Hu  family),  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river,  and  an  altogether 
Christian  village.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
situated  as  it  is  on  a  high  bank  over- 
looking the  stream.  Its  inhabitants 
are  daggers  drawn  with  the  villagers  of 
Shang-wan-tzu  and  Shia-wan-tzu,  for 
neither  of  these  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  Christianized  neigh- 
bors. In  fact,  several  times  they  have 
shown  themselves  very  hostile  both 
towards  them  and  the  more  distant 
Trappists.  At  Hu-tzia-ku,  in  the  hooM 
of  the  village  chief,  who  is  the  cat> 
echist  as  well,  one  room  had  been 
turned  into  a  small  chapel,  and  had 
an  altar  with  a  few  caudles,  a  crndfix, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  a  lai^  colored 
cliromo  of  French  production,  and 
illustrative,  in  extra  warm  colors,  of 
what  becomes  in  future  life  of  the  poor 
Chinamen  who  do  not  accept  the  Chris- 
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tian  creed.  The  catechist  insisted  on 
accompany iug  me  to  the  towers,  so  off 
we  started  together.  I  left  my  animals 
at  the  small  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  I  proceeded  to  climh 
to  the  summit,  where  the  two  towers 
were.  The  wall  hegau  from  the  tii'st 
tower  we  reached,  and  went  across 
valleys  and  mountains ;  at  intervals 
there  were  other  similar  towei*s,  with 
vaulted,  but  generally  tumbling-down 
roofs,  the  arches  having  given  way  and 
the  ceiling  fallen  in.  The  outside  walls 
were  yet  in  excellent  preservation.  In 
all  the  towers  I  entered  the  walls  were 
double,  and  access  to  the  upper  floor 
was  obtained  by  going  up  a  small  stair- 
case, similar  to  that  of  a  ship  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tower  was  of  bricks,  but  the 
lower  part  and  the  foundations  were 
made  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite 
kept  well  together  by  strong  cement. 
Between  stone  and  stone  one  could  see 
numerous  iron  bullets  jammed  in.  A 
tablet,  with  the  number  of  the  tower 
engraved  on  it,  was  placed  over  the 
door,  and  the  windows  were  invariably 
of  a  semi-circular  shape.  A  wall,  wide 
enough  for  several  men  to  walk  abreast, 
from  one  tower  to  another,  connected 
all  these  towers,  and  the  height  of  that 
portion  of  the  wall  at  Tung-an-tzu  was 
not  more  than  twenty-five  feet.  Ac- 
cording to  some  Chinese  authorities, 
this  part  of  the  Great  Wall  is  supposed 
to  be  much  older  than  that  farther 
north  at  Chatao.  That  the  wall  is  not 
continuous  can  be  ascertained  here,  as 
no  traces  can  be  seen  between  the 
tower  and  wall  which  I  saw  at  Sia-long- 
men  and  this  part.  One  explanation 
of  the  problem  would  be  that  these 
frasrments  of  the  wall  have  been  built 
at  different  epochs,  closing  more  par- 
ticularly valleys  where  an  invading 
army  could  get  through.  The  theory 
that  it  was  erected  with  the  object  of 
keeping  tigei*s,  leopards,  and  other  wild 
beasts  out  of  the  country  I  am  afraid 
is  not  a  very  plausible  one,  as  nothing 
would  be  easier  for  any  feline  quadru- 
ped than  to  climb  over  the  wall. 

The  villaijcrs  at  Hu-tzia-ku   were  in 
every  way  most  kind  to  me,  and  while 


staying  at  the  monastery  I  paid  them 
several  visits.  A  few  presents  in  the 
shape  of  needles  and  cotton-reels  were 
much  appreciated  by  the  weaker  sex, 
and  a  few  small  silver  coins  (Japanese) 
sent  the  men  nearly  crazy  with  de- 
light. They  did  not  even  object  to  be 
sketched,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  Celestials. 

Bidding  good-bye  to  the  fathers,  I 
proceeded  towards  Tzie-zia-pu-zu,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  stream  as 
one  faces  the  towers  of  Tung-an-tzu, 
then  turning  north-west,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  narrow  valley.  Here  and 
there  a  few  mud  villages  were  scat- 
tered about  along  a  very  picturesque 
road,  winding  among  huge  bouldei-s  and 
rocks  on  both  sides,  forming  beautiful 
gorges  at  times.  Caverns  of  large  size 
and  a  curious  hole  pierced  through  by 
nature  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
made  the  scenery  as  I  was  going  along 
more  and  more  weird  and  quaint.  At 
noon  I  reached  the  top  of  the  Sheu-pa- 
pan  Pass,  which  translated  means  of 
"  eighteen  terraces."  A  small  temple 
had  been  erected  here  as  usual,  with 
five  gods  and  a  tablet.  Two  of  the 
gods  were  very  appropriately  the  pro- 
tectors of  passes,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  holy  building  looked  towards  the 
east.  A  few  yards  from  it  a  wall  had 
been  built  —  as  is  frequently  the  case 
all  over  China — to  prevent  evil  spirits 
from  entering  the  temple. 

The  worshippers  at,  and  the  builders 
of  these  temples,  if  I  was  well  in- 
formed, labor  under  the  impression 
that  evil  spirits  can  only  travel  in  a 
straight  line,  and  that  reaching  a  spot 
in  a  roundabout  manner  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  them,  which  must  make  it 
very  inconvenient  for  them  but  con- 
venient to  others  ;  so  that,  if  you  wish 
to  have  not  only  temples  but  your  own 
house  free  from  the  visits  of  these  ob- 
jectionable callen?,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  erect  a  small  wall  a  couple  of 
yards  in  front  of  your  front  door,  and 
they  will  sfo  bansj  asrainst  it  each  time 
they  attempt  to  make  a  bee  line  for 
your  home.  They  must  indeed  be  very 
honorable  spirits,  the  evil  ones  in 
China,  for  if  they  cannot  go  straight 
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for  you  they  despise  getting  round 
you  I  The  muleteers,  many  of  whom 
travel  on  these  roads,  are  about  the 
only  worshippers  at  these  temples,  and 
never  did  1  see  them  passing  one  tem- 
ple that  they  did  not  go  in  to  pay  their 
chin-chins  to  the  gods. 

South-east  from  the  pass  and  a  long 
way  oif  I  could  still  distinguish  the 
towers  and  wall  of  Tung-an-tzu.  The 
tablet  at  the  temple  was  of  the  fifth 
moon  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tzia-tzin, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty. Leaving  the  pack-mules  to 
follow  with  the  muleteers,  I  started 
down  the  mountain  on  foot,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  marked  change 
in  the  type  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
were  of  a  pure  Mongol  type  ;  they  had 
larger  eyes,  a  flatter  nose,  with  wide 
nostrils,  and  were  apparently  not  so 
intelligent.  The  dialect  they  spoke 
also  was  incomprehensible  even  to  my 
muleteers.  The  valley  grew  wider  as 
I  went  along,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
I  arrived  at  Kan-tzia-chuan,  the  village 
of  the  Kan  family. 

Another  village  was  gone  through 
not  very  distant  from  this,  after  which 
the  liills  closed  in  again,  the  way  being 
actually  walled  in  between  huge  rocks 
perpendicular  to  the  ground. 

The  village  of  Mao-mian-tzu  takes  its 
name  from  a  perforated  and  curiously 
shaped  mountain  in  its  vicinity,  and 
later,  towards  six  in  the  evening,  after 
having  crossed  yet  another  small  val- 
ley, and  gone  through  another  ravine 
and  a  narrow  pass,  we  left  the  circle  of 
mountains  where  the  granite  is  re- 
placed by  yellow  earth,  and  finally 
reached  our  halting-pl.ice,  Sheu-men- 
Izu  (the  stone  door),  where  we  put  up 
at  the  quaint  little  inn. 

A  Chinese  inn  is  not  a  paradise  of 
comfort,  and  less  still  a  model  of  clean- 
liness or  privacy.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  jilike,  though,  of  course,  some 
are  larger  than  othei-s,  but  never 
cleaner. 

The  ones  in  towns  have  separate 
small  rooms,  like  cabins  with  paper 
windows,  and  a  raised  portion  of  the 
room  called  hin  covered  with  a  rough 
mat,  is  what  one  sleeps  on.     A  fire  can 


be  lighted  in  the  winter  under  this 
Aran  to  keep  one  warm.  The  smaller 
inns,  as  generally  found  in  villages, 
have  only  one  long  room,  with  a  kan 
running  the  length  of  the  longer  wall, 
or  sometimes  two  kans  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  room,  where  men  of  all  grades 
of  society  rest  their  weary  bones  for 
the  night,  either  sleeping  in  their 
clothes  or  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.  I 
myself  had  constantly  to  sleep  in  a 
room  with  a  dozen  or  even  more  other 
people,  most  of  the  other  guests  being 
generally  muleteers,  as  the  better 
classes  in  the  interior  of  China  are  not 
much  given  to  travelling.  Each  inn, 
as  a  rule,  possesses  a  courtyard,  or  a 
large  enclosure  in  which  the  mules  and 
donkeys  are  kept  at  night.  In  most  of 
them  they  only  provide  you  with  sleep- 
ing accommodation  and  tea,  and  you 
have  to  bring  your  own  food,  though 
by  making  a  special  arrangement  food 
can  always  be  obtained.  There  are 
several  Chinese  dishes  that  arc  not  at 
all  bad  ;  for  instance,  the  laopings,  a 
cross  between  an  omelette  and  a  tart, 
were,  to  my  taste,  delicious.  Great 
astonishment  was  caused  at  the  latter 
village  by  my  showing  the  crowd  that 
had  collected  an  indiarubber  band, 
which  with  its  expansive  qualities  pro- 
duced a  regular  panic  of  terror  among 
the  villagers. 

How  a  "  ribbon,"  as  they  called  it, 
only  a  couple  of  inches  long,  could 
become  a  yard  in  length,  and  nee 
versd,  was  an  astounding  mystery  to 
them.  They  kept  discussing  about  it 
all  night  long,  and  none  of  them  came 
within  a  respectful  distance  of  me,  or 
touched  any  of  my  traps.  They  were 
sure  that  I  was  a  ''  white  devil." 

I  made  a  very  early  start,  as  I  bad 
a  long  day's  journey  before  me,  and 
at  8  A.M.  I  had  already  passed  To- 
cheng-pu  and  reached  the  plateau-like 
stretch  of  yellow  earth  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills.  About  an  hour  later,  in  a 
storm  of  wind,  I  began  descendiog 
towards  an  immense  plain,  like  a  des- 
ert, which  lay  stretched  at  my  feet, 
while  dozens  of  gigantic  dust  columns, 
making  so  many  whirlwinds,  were 
playing  about,  like  huge  ghosts,  in  a 
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fantastic  sort  of  slow  dance.  Now  and 
then  one  suddenly  disappeared  only  to 
see  a  new  one  rising  from  the  ground 
in  a  cone-like  shape,  and  revolving 
with  incredible  rapidity  soon  reached  a 
great  height.  As  I  was  crossing  the 
plain  I  was  nearly  caught  in  one  of 
these  violent  whirlwinds  myself,  as 
they  travel  so  quickly  and  in  such  a 
very  erratic  fashion,  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
The  buzzing,  as  it  passed  near,  was 
something  awful,  and  the  dust  that  it 
raised  was  blinding. 

All  along,  though  travelling  through 
a  plain,  I  was  on  a  high  land,  and  when 
at  Tao-la-tsouei  the  altitude  was  over 
four  thousand  feet.  The  wind  grew  in 
intensity  during  the  afternoon,  and,  as 
it  blew  in  my  face,  made  the  travelling 
very  uncomfortable.  At  times  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  hold  on  to  my  saddle. 
A  regular  dust-storm,  like  the  simoon 
in  the  Sahara,  passed  over  in  the  after- 
noon, and  for  some  time  my  men  and 
myself  were  at  a  loss  as  to  where  we 
were  going.  We  lost  the  track  in  the 
blinding  dust,  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  it  again. 

Finally  we  reached  Tkou-fo-pu,  and 
soon  after  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
sacred  mountain  of  Siao-outai-shan. 
We  did  not  put  up  at  the  village  as 
there  were  no  inns,  but,  mounting  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  halted  at  the 
temple  of  Tie-lin-tsen  at  an  altitude  of 
over  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  Accommodation  for  pil- 
grims is  provided  at  this  temple  in  the 
temple  grounds,  but  it  was  no  better 
than  that  of  the  commoner  inns. 

Not  far  from  the  temple  a  curious 
natural  bridge  of  ice  over  a  stream  was 
quaint  and  pretty,  and  the  huge  Siao 
towering  over  my  head,  with  large 
patches  of  snow  and  ice  on  its  slopes, 
made  me  long  for  the  next  morning  to 
ascend  its  highest  peak.  The  next 
morning  came,  and  at  5  a.m.  I  set  out 
on  the  steep  track,  accompanied  by  a 
Monirol  fijuide.  As  I  was  walking  too 
quickly  for  him  he  was  soon  left  far 
behind,  and  I  proceeded  by  myself, 
sure  that  I  could  tind  my  way  without 
him.     Things    went  well  until  I  had 


reached  an  altitude  of  over  nine  thou- 
sand feet,  when  the  track  I  had  fol« 
lowed  seemed  to  branch  off,  and  one 
branch  went  to  the  south-west,  the 
other  to  the  north-west,  round  one  of 
the  smaller  peaks.  I  took  the  south- 
west one  ;  it  led  me  to  a  point  where 
no  human  being  could  go  any  farther. 
Where  I  was  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
was  such  that  it  required  a  steady  foot 
not  to  be  sliding  down  into  a  precipice  ; 
a  little  farther  a  long  glacier  extended 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  mountain,  so 
I  left  the  track  and  attempted  to  climb 
the  lower  peak  just  above  me,  to  see  if 
from  that  point  of  vantage  I  could  dis- 
cover the  right  trail.  It  was  easier 
said  than  done,  especially  as  I  was 
cari-ying  a  waier-color  paint-box  and  a 
block  slung  to  a  strap  on  my  shoul- 
ders ;  still,  after  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  going  upon  my  hands  and 
knees,  I  managed  to  crawl  up  to  the 
top.  I  was  so  hot,  and  the  view  was 
so  lovely  from  up  there,  that  I  sat  on  a 
stone  on  the  edge  of  the  slope  and 
opened  my  paint-box  to  take  a  sketch. 
As  I  was  sorting  out  the  brushes,  un- 
luckily the  stone  on  which  I  was  sit- 
ting gave  way,  and  I  started  sliding 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  slope, 
and  no  effort  on  my  part  to  stop  my 
involuntary  tobogganing  was  of  any 
avail.  I  tried  to  clutch  the  ground 
with  my  nails,  I  seized  every  project- 
ing stone  in  hopes  of  stopping  my  pre- 
cipitous descent ;  but  helds  I  at  the 
speed  I  was  going  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  hold  on  to  anything  that  I  even 
managed  to  clutch. 

There  I  had  death  staring  me  in  the 
face,  for  another  hundred  yards  would 
have  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  over  I  would  have  gone, 
taking  a  fatal  leap  of  several  hundred 
feet.  My  hair  stood  on  end  as  every 
second  I  was  approaching  the  dreaded 
spot ;  and  how  well  I  remember  the 
ghastly  sound  of  my  heavy  paint-box 
which  had  preceded  me  in  my  disas- 
trous descent.  How  well  I  remember 
the  hollow  sound  of  it  banging  from 
boulder  to  boulder,  echoed  and  magni- 
fied a  thousand  times  from  one  mouu- 
Uiin  to  another.      Then   there  was  a 
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final  bang  from  down  far,  far  below  ; 
the  echo  weakly  repeated  it,  and  all 
was  silence  once  more.  Another  half 
minute  and  the  echo  would  have  re- 
peated a  hollower  sound  still !  I  shut 
my  eyes. 

A  violent  shock,  which  nearly  tore 
my  body  in  two,  made  me  think  that  I 
had  gone  over  ;  but  no  —  as  luck 
would  have  it  I  had  suddenly  stopped. 
I  opened  my  eyes,  but  I  did  not  dare 
move,  for  my  position,  though  much 
improved,  was  far  from  being  safe  yet. 
I  was  now  only  about  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  from  the  edge,  and  in  the  most 
violent  state  of  excitement,  partly  due 
to  the  bright  lookout  of  the  delayed 
leap  and  at  the  pleasant  hope  of  saving 
my  Ufe  altogether.  I  was  half  uncon- 
scious when  this  happened,  and  it  took 
me  some  minutes  to  realize  how  and 
wliere  I  was.  I  knew  that  I  was 
hanging  somewhere,  but  to  what  I  was 
hanging,  and  from  what,  and  how,  I 
did  not  know,  as  I  was  hanging  from 
my  back.  It  was  a  state  of  suspense, 
but  that  was  all  I 

As  I  slowly  got  my  wits  about  me 
again,  to  my  great  hoiTor  I  discovered 
that  as  yet  my  life  was  hanging  to  a 
hair  like  Damocles'  sword.  My  coat 
and  a  strong  leather  strap  which  I  had 
slung  under  my  arm  had  just  caught 
over  a  projecting  stone,  and  that  was 
what  had  stopped  me  from  proceeding 
any  farther  towards  certain  death  ;  but 
the  slightest  false  movement  on  my 
part,  as  a  jerk,  might  still  place  me  in 
great  danger.  Slowly,  as  my  back  was 
slightly  resting  on  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular slope,  I  tried  to  get  a  footing, 
and  when  this  was  done  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  turn  round.  After  several 
minutes  of  anxiety  which  seemed  ages, 
also  this  feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  there  I  stood  half-lying 
with  my  body  on  the  ground,  and 
clutching  the  rock  that  had  saved  my 
life,  until  my  commotion  had  entirely 
passed  away,  and  I  began  to  crawl  up, 
as  I  had  done  before,  as  best  I  could, 
cat-like  fashion. 

I  reached  the  treacherous  trail  again, 
and  followed  it  back  to  where  it  parted, 
and  there  I  found  the  guide  squatting 


on  his  heels  and  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe.  He  showed  me  the  right  track, 
and  away  I  walked  by  myself  again  as 
he  was  such  a  slow  walker.  I  made 
him  give  me  my  oil-paint  box,  which 
he  was  carrying  for  me,  and  with  it, 
following  a  comparatively  easy  but 
steep  track,  I  first  reached  a  sort  of 
a  small,  solidly  built  shed,  and  then 
climbing  up  the  steeper  and  fairly  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  track,  finally  reached 
the  summit  of  the  highest  peak.  I  said 
"fairly  dangerous,"  for  the  last  few 
yards  before  one  reaches  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle  are  not  more  than  one  foot 
wide,  and  on  both  sides  is  a  precipice 
the  end  of  which  one  can  hardly  see. 
In  fact,  the  performance  for  those  few 
yards  was  not  unlike  tight-rope  walk- 
ing, only  at  an  altitude  of  about  twelve 
thousand  feet. 

The  summit  of  the  highest  peak 
is  nothing  but  a  huge,  barren  rock, 
and  on  the  top,  only  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  the  credulous  pilgrims  have 
erected  a  small  wooden  shrine,  some 
three  or  four  feet  square  and  six  feet 
high.  The  poor  bronze  images  of 
Buddha  inside  it  were  stuffed  with  bits 
of  paper,  for  which  purpose  a  special 
hole  is  provided  at  the  base  of  the  im- 
age, and  on  which  prayers  were  writ- 
ten, or  else  "  wishes "  that  pilgrims 
were  anxious  to  obtain. 

At  the  elevation  on  which  I  stood  oq 
Siao-outai-shan,  and  fortunate  enough 
to  have  hit  on  a  lovely  day,  I  com- 
manded from  there  the  grandest  pano- 
rama it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  gaze  upon.  Mountain  range  after 
mountain  range  of  huge  mountains, 
blending  from  warm  brownish  tints 
into  pure  blue,  encircled  me  on  the 
south  and  south-east  side,  and  close  at 
hand  towards  the  north-east. 

Mount  Show-ho-ling,  6,582  feet  above 
sea-level,  looked  a  mere  toy  by  the  side 
of  his  gigantic  neighbor. 

I  made  a  weak  attempt  at  portraying 
this  scene  in  oils,  and  another  weaker 
still  at  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  tlie  endless 
stretch  of  fiat  land  on  the  north  and 
north-west  side,  with,  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  hardly  perceptible  chain  of 
the   Huang-yan-shang  mountain 
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forming  a  high  barrier  on  its  northern 
border. 

I  re-descen4ed  a  short  way  in  order 
to  visit  the  small  temple  on  the  side  of 
a  precipice,  and  to  which  one  can  only 
accede  through  a  few  planks  suspended 
over  the  precipice  itself,  and  which,  to 
all  appearance,  were  neither  solid  nor 
safe.  However,  one  does  a  good  many 
foolish  things  for  curiosity's  sake  that 
one  would  not  do  otherwise,  and  I  did 
not  like  leaving  that  interesting  spot 
without  being  able  to  say  that  I  had 
seen  all  that  there  was  to  sec.  I, 
therefore,  walked  along  the  narrow 
and  shaky  planks,  balancing  myself  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  when  I  had  traversed  the  precipice 
from  one  end  to  another,  and  felt  equal 
to  Blondin  for  going  across  Niagara  on 
a  wire,  my  patience  was  rather  put  to 
a  test  when  I  discovered  that  the  last 
plank  of  this  primitive  scaffolding  had 
either  fallen  or  beeu  removed,  and  to 
reach  the  platform  of  the  temple  a 
jump  of  over  a  yard  was  necessary. 
This  unexpected  acrobatic  feat,  when 
you  know  that  if  by  mistake  you  missed 
the  platform  or  slipped  you  would  have 
a  drop  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
before  you  touched  ground  again,  was 
rather  beyond  even  my  usual  amount 
of  foolishness  ;  still,  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  and  I  jumped.  In  the 
temple  there  was  but  little  to  see,  with 
the  exception  of  long  rows  of  small 
images  of  Buddha,  similar  to  the  ones 
ill  the  other  shrine,  and  equally  stuffed 
with  "  wishes  "  to  be  granted.  They 
were  the  offers  of  pilgrims,  and  some 
were  gilt,  others  of  bronze  color. 

The  jumping  from  the  platform  back 
on  to  the  narrow  plank  was  eveu  a 
more  risky  performance  than  the  re- 
verse achievement,  but  with  the  pre- 
caution of  taking  my  boots  off  so  as  not 
to  slip,  even  this  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted, and  to  my  heart's  content  I 
now  made  progressive  strides  towards 
descending  the  mountain.  Both  on 
the  northern  and  southern  slopes  large 
patches  of  ice  and  snow  covered  the 
cavities  and  sheltered  nooks  of  the  lofty 
peak,  but  the  parts  more  exposed  to 
the  sun  were  free  of  either. 


No  incidents  nor  accidents  marked 
the  desceut,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  I 
was  again  at  the  temple  at  the  foot  of 
the  mounUiin.  The  following  morning,, 
much  before  sunrise,  one  of  the  mule- 
teers came  to  wake  me  up  with  the 
startling  news  that  the  bonzes  or  priests 
of  the  temple  had  just  attempted  ta 
extort  money  from  him,  and  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  bring  me  the  fol- 
lowing message  :  "  Either  I  paid  the 
bonzes  a  sum  equivalent  of  J£12  for  ac- 
commodation in  the  temple  compound, 
or  they  would  do  away  with  me." 
"Tell  them  yes,"  was  my  answer,. 
"  but  not  till  sunrise,"  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  the  muleteer  to  have 
everything  ready  to  start  with  the  tiret 
rays  of  light. 

There  was  certainly  a  great  commo- 
tion in  the  temple  compound,  and  as  I 
noiselessly  made  a  hole  through  my 
paper  window,  I  could  see  the  shaven 
bonzes  running  from  one  room  into- 
another  and  confabulatini;  amoni;  them- 
selves.  I  loaded  the  five  chambers  of 
my  revolver,  and  kept  ready  for  any 
emergency.  At  dawn  things  were 
ready  to  start,  and  the  mules  were 
laden  under  my  supervision,  while  all 
the  bonzes  were  standing  in-  front  of 
the  main  gate,  probably  to  prevent  my 
going  through.  One  of  them  attempted 
to  shut  the  gate,  but  I  stopped  him, 
and,  setting  one  of  the  Frenchmen  on 
guard  of  it  with  a  rifle,  I  made  mules,, 
muleteers,  and  baggage  leave  the  com- 
pound, through  the  violent  remonstra- 
tions  of  the  bonzes,  who  had  now 
become  like  so  many  wild  beasts. 

The  usual  money  due  to  them  for 
two  nights'  lodging,  I  think  about 
thirty  shillings,  was  paid  to  the  chief 
bonze,  and  as  he  seemed  to  give  way 
to  his  temper,  I  set  my  revolver  under 
his  nose,  which  suddenly  changed  him 
and  the  others  into  a  most  affectedly 
civil  lot. 

Thus  we  parted  friends.  "We  de- 
scended the  hillside,  and  as  we  were 
some  way  down  I  saw  one  of  the  young 
bonzes  come  out  of  the  temple  com- 
pound by  a  back  way,  and  run  towards 
the  village  of  Tkou-fo-pu,  probably  to 
rise  the  natives  aii^ainst  us.     As  I  had 
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thought,  when,  half  an  hour  later,  we 
entered  the  village,  we  were  met  by  a 
very  rowdy  crowd,  and  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  insults,  stones  even  being  fired 
at  us,  but  we  managed  to  pull  through 
all  right,  and,  retracing  our  steps 
whence  we  had  come,  arrived  at  Sheu- 
men-tzu  that  same  night.  From  this 
point  I  decided  to  return  to  Pekin  by 
a  different  route,  journeying  north-east 
instead  of  south-east.  We  were  thir- 
teen hours  on  our  saddles  between 
Sheu-men-tzu  and  the  next  halting- 
place,  Fan-chan-pu,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened of  very  great  interest.  Wo  went 
through  a  curious  gorge  past  Ouang- 
kia-yao,  lined  all  alon^  with  willow- 
trees,  but  neither  Tasie-yao,  nor 
Mie-tchan,  or  Tie-na,  appeared  to  be 
villages  of  any  great  importance. 
Kiem-tsuen  had  the  advantage  of  being 
of  a  much  larger  size. 

The  marshes  of  Chang-Chui-mo, 
which  we  passed  on  our  left,  were  pic- 
turesque with  their  huge  willows  grow- 
ing along  their  borders.  Then  came  in 
sight  the  village  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Chia-chouci-mo,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  town  of  Fan-chan-pu.  We 
spent  the  night  at  this  place. 

Still  traversing  the  country  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  in  a  pour- 
ing rain,  we  visited  the  villages  of 
Si-kou-ying,  Hao-kwei-ying,  and  Sang- 
yein.  Here  the  women,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  stood  watching  us  on 
the  doorsteps,  which  would  have  been 
quite  a  pretty  sight,  with  their  multi- 
color jupons  and  trousers,  had  the 
effect  not  been  partly  spoiled  by  the 
horrible  deformity  of  their  feet  squeezed 
into  microscopic  shoes.  I  possess  a 
pair  of  these  shoes  as  worn  by  a  man- 
darin's wife,  and  the  length  of  them  is 
only  three  inches.  Towards  noon  we 
reached  Ya-lo-wan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iluug-ho  River,  a  miserable  village  on 
a  minuscule  hill  of  yellow  earth.  The 
river  had  to  be  waded.  A  Chinaman 
—  a  beggar,  I  thought  —  volunteered  to 
take  animals  and  men  safely  across  for 
a  sum  of  money,  for  he  said  there  were 
large  holes  in  the  river-bed,  in  which 
our  animals  would  have  lost  their  foot- 
ing had   we  crossed  by  ourselves.      I 


would  not  employ  him,  as  I  hate  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  humbugs  ;  and  know- 
ing the  little  way  which  these  gentle- 
men have  of  digging  large  holes  on 
purpose  in  the  river-bed  while  dry  in 
summer,  so  as  to  extort  money  from 
timid  travellei-s,  I  proceeded  to  "  sell  " 
him.  I  guided  my  mules  not  light 
across  the  water,  for  the  holes  are  gen- 
erally dug  where  most  unaware  people 
are  likely  to  cross,  but  a  few  yards 
farther  up,  therefore  landing  ever}'  one 
safely  on  tlie  other  side,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  donkey,  who,  in  strict  sim- 
ilarity with  all  the  evil  spirits  of  China, 
insisted  on  going  on  his  own  account 
in  a  straight  line  in  front  of  his  nose, 
with  the  result,  that  when  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  he  fell  into 
one  of  the  holes,  and  with  the  weight 
of  the  load  he  was  carrying,  disap- 
peared. Only  the  points  of  his  ears 
could  be  seen  wagging  out  of  the  water. 
The  hole-man,  if  I  may  call  him  so, 
who  had  eagerly  been  watching  for 
this,  i*an  in  the  water  to  his  rescue  and 
saved  his  life,  for  which  act  I  duly  re- 
warded him. 

The  next  halt  we  made  at  Houai-lai- 
shien,  a  fairly  large  town  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  interaected  by  tlie  highway  from 
Pekin  to  Kalgan,  and  thence  to  Siberia. 
A  fine  stone  bridge  is  to  be  found  just 
out  of  one  of  the  gates.  Three  hours' 
journey  brought  us  to  Yu-ling-pu,  and 
another  hour  to  Paol-chan.  Here  we 
came  to  numerous  towers  similar  to 
those  described  of  the  wall  at  Tung-an- 
tzu,  but  no  signs  of  a  wall  could  be 
discerned,  which  joined  these  towers, 
though  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  prob- 
ability even  these  square  structures 
were  in  olden  days  connected  by  an 
earthen  wall  or  possibly  even  a  light 
stone  wall.  Many  of  these  towers  bear 
the  appearance  of  having  been  well 
used  for  fire-signalling.  Not  far  from 
these  we  got  to  the  great  wall  at  Cha- 
tao,  where  walls  and  towers  are  of 
much  larger  dimensions  than  at  any 
other  place  I  have  seen  in  China. 

Chatao  (fourteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty  feet  above  sea-level)  is  situated  oa 
the   small  semicircle  described  by  the 
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Great  Wall  between  this  and  Clia-sau- 
ku,  therefore  making  the  wall  double 
between  the  two  points,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  a  huge  semi-circular  enclosed 
castle.  The  Great  Wall  of  China,  con- 
sidering the  centuries  it  has  been  up, 
must  have  been  wonderfully  well  built, 
for,  as  yet,  it  is  in  marvellous  repair, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs  in  the 
towers  that  liave  fallen  tlirough. 

At  this  place  the  wall  is  enormously 
wide  and  imposing  as  it  winds  up  the 
barren  slopes  of  the  nearer  hills.  The 
gate  at  Tziun-kuau  was  built  in  the 
third  moon  of  the  first  year  of  Tzin-tai, 
but  a  more  beautiful  one  is  that  at 
Kin-youn-kuan,  with  its  magnificent 
stone  carvings  both  under  the  archway 
and  outside. 

Here  I  saw  a  strange  sight.  A  num- 
ber of  fat  pigs  that  passed  on  the  road 
were  clad  in  neat  little  socks,  so  that 
their  feet  should  not  get  sore  in  walk- 
inor  loner  distances. 

Following  the  highway,  still  passing 
thousands  of  camels  carrying  tea  to 
Siberia,  with  the  monotonous  sound  of 
their  dingling  bells,  we  came  upon  the 
Pass  of  Nankao  ;  and  from  here,  leav- 
ing the  highway  and  swinging  sharply 
to  the  north-east,  we  directed  our  steps 
to  Che-sau-ling,  where  we  visited  the 
Mins  tombs.  The  one  of  Yuuloh 
attracted  mostly  my  admiration,  and 
the  Tumulus  of  Chang-su-uen,  a  simple 
but  stately  structure  in  masonry  and 
red  lacquer,  with  a  double  roof  similar 
to  a  pagoda.  The  stone  gateway,  sur- 
mounted by  two  animals,  was  also  as 
graceful  as  it  was  simple.  I  must  con- 
fess that  so  much  had  I  heard  about 
the  avenue  of  the  gigantic  stone  ani- 
mals and  figures,  that  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed wlien  I  saw  them.  They 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  gigantic  at 
all  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to 
me  very  small,  and  some  of  the  ani- 
mals, like  the  elephant  and  the  camel, 
were,  I  am  sure,  smaller  than  life-size. 

We  made  our  last  halt  for  the  night 
at  Chang-ping-tchu.  In  the  morning, 
as  we  left  the  town,  we  saw  a  number 
of  bodies  of  men  who  had  died  of 
starvation,  and  from  the  stench  they 
hail  apparently   been  left   there   some 


time.  Two  or  three  were  half  buried 
under  a  pile  of  large  stones.  We 
crossed  over  the  bridge  on  to  Chatouen, 
a  very  festive  place,  where,  though 
early  in  the  morning,  a  diabolical  repre- 
sentation, with  accompaniment  of  ex- 
cruciating music,  was  taking  place  in 
a  large  out-of-door  theatre,  and  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  paper 
flowers  and  lanterns. 

As  we  were  going  along  the  river- 
course  it  was  amusing  to  watcli  the 
skilful  way  in  which,  with  a  small 
hand-net,  the  natives  catch  a  tiny  kind 
of  fish,  said  to  be  excellent  to  eat. 

Drawing  nearer  the  Chinese  capital 
the  habitations  increased  in  number, 
as  well  as  the  villages  and  towns.  The 
dusty  roadway  was  thronged  with 
people,  camels,  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys,  and  now  and  then  a  palan- 
quin conveyed  a  high  oflicial  to  or  from 
the  East  great  centre.  Coolies,  with 
their  huge,  pointed,  round  hats,  were 
running  with  heavy  loads  to  and  fro, 
and  everything  was  life  and  business. 

At  sunset  we  entered  Pekin  by  the 
north  gate,  thus  ending  my  enjoyable 
outing  to  the  great  Siao-outai-shan. 
A.  Henry  Savaqe-Landor. 


From  The  ScottiBh  Review. 
MR.  RUSKIN  AS  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

The  impractical  nature  of  some  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings,  especially  in 
political  economy,  his  startling  asser- 
tions and  vigorous  protests  against  re- 
ceived opinions,  and  his  apparently 
eccentric  criticisms  have,  in  times  past, 
been  often  the  cause  of  regret  to  his 
friends  aud  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion of  his  opponents.  Some 
have  even  provoked  ridicule  and  super- 
cilious banter.  It  is  therefore  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  find  in  the  recently 
published  book  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  on  the  "  Work  and  Life  of  John 
Ruskin,"  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
amount  of  good  sense  and  practical 
wisdom  in  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy. It  is  a  work  carefully  and 
cautiously  prepared  by  one  whose  chief 
claim  to  our  attention,  apart  from  his 
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intimacy  with  the  man  whose  life  and 
work  he  so  aptly  records,  is  the  trans- 
parent honesty  and  fairness  in  the  esti- 
mate it  forms  of  both.  It  was  well 
that  some  one  should  undertake  to 
clear  Mr.  Ruskin's  memory  of  the 
charge  of  utter  impracticability,  and 
scoff  era  and  unbeliever  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  here  how  much  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  practical  good 
sense.  Ileadei*s  of  this  review  will  be, 
moreover,  specially  pleased  to  discover 
that  this  is  entirely  attributed  to  his 
Scottish  descent  and  Scottish  acquaint- 
ances. As  one  is  occasionally  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  an  Irishman 
of  one^s  own  acquaintance  —  and  we 
have  known  such  —  preternaturally 
calm,  cool,  and  collected,  and  able  to 
possess  his  soul  in  patience,  and 
straightway  puts  it  down  to  the  fact 
that  Scottish  blood'  runs  in  his  veins, 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Huskin  what 
there  is  of  pi'actical  common  sense  in 
his  teaching  on  art  and  the  art  of  life, 
both  in  practice  and  precept,  is  natu- 
rally attributed  to  his  Scottish  origin 
and  breed,  and  the  Scots  who  influ- 
enced his  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, such  as  Sir  Walter,  Lord  Lindsay, 
Principal  Forbes,  but  most  of  all  Car- 
lyle.  Mr.  Collingwood  informs  us 
even  that  Scotchmen  such  as  Hogg, 
Pringle,  and  Lockhart,  were  among  the 
first  to  discover  the  genius  of  Buskin. 
But  lest  readers  of  this  paper  should 
be,  as  Scotchmen,  puffed  up  above 
measure,  we  could  add  the  testimony 
of  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  Buskin 
intimately,  Mrs.  Bitchie,  the  daughter 
of  Thackeray,  speaks  in  her  personal 
reminiscences  of  Buskin's  ^'  conscience 
and  common  sense  wrapped  up  and 
hidden  among  the  flowers."  With  the 
flowers  of  his  poetical  mind  all  men 
are  acquainted,  and  their  sweet  odor  is 
readily  acknowledged  even  by  his  op- 
ponents ;  that  Buskin's  conscience  had 
a  keen  edge  and  was  deliciitely  formed 
to  discern  good  and  evil  when  others 
more  obtuse  morally  could  see  little  or 
no  distinction  in  ethical  niceties  was 
never  doubted  bv  anv  one  who  had 
read  say  a  dozen  paires  of  his  volumi- 
nous  works.     But  that    there   was    a 


pi-actical  mind  which  could  with  all 
aobriety  of  judgment  address  itself  to 
the  bare  facts  of  life  is  a  new  revelation 
to  not  a  few.  When  more  than  tea 
years  ago,  the  present  writer,  as  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  a  Buskin 
society  in  a  northern  town,  was  called 
upon  to  select  a  subject  for  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
select  for  his  theme,  *^  Buskin  as  a 
practical  teacher."  For  addressing, 
as  he  did,  an  audience  of  enquirers 
into,  rather  than  students  of,  Buskiu^s 
methods  of  teaching,  he  felt  that  to 
remove  prejudices  on  this  head  was 
his  first  duty.  Since  then,  with  more 
knowledge  of  his  writings  and  progress 
in  culture  generally,  such  prejudices 
have  been  partially  removed,  and  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Buskin's  books  now  come  to 
them  with  minds  better  prepared  and 
more  favorably  predisposed,  so  as  to 
read  them  with  more  sympathetic  in- 
sight and  intelligence.  Hence  we  find 
both  from  the  information  contained  in 
that  lately  pubUshed  biography,  and 
from  other  sources,  that  these  books 
are  more  widely  read  than  ever,  and 
that  they  actually  furnish  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  chief  source  of  income  to 
their  gifted  author.  This  may  be  a 
sordid  fact  to  record,  but  of  very  prac- 
tical significance  in  the  present  day. 
And  practical  people  may  learn  a  les- 
son, too,  from  this.  Here  is  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, who  starts  in  life  with  a  colossal 
fortune  (of  some  £150,000  or  £200,000) 
and  we  see  him  in  his  impractical  way 
lavishing  thousands  in  founding  mas- 
terships of  drawing,  and  collections  to 
illusti-ate  their  teaching  ;  in  founding 
guilds  for  impractical  objects,  but  on 
high  moral  grounds,  and  spending  what 
remains,  in  large  sums,  for  objects  of 
private  and  public  benevolence,  until 
he  is  nearly  left  penniless  ;  and  lo  I 
and  behold  I  the  books  he  writes  in 
the  face  of  opposition  of  all  the  com* 
mon-sense,  practical  people,  are  now 
practically  a  source  of  wealth  to  com- 
pensate the  writer  for  his  noble  unself- 
ishness—  the  lesson  is  this,  that  of 
lucre  ns  well  as  of  life,  it  is  true  some- 
times that  he  who  loses  shall  And  it, 
and  here,  too,  wisdom  is  justified  by 
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her  children.  Of  Mr.  Huskiii  as  a  mau, 
little  need  be  said  here  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  his  practical  teaching.  We 
may  content  ourselves  with  the  modest 
estimate  he  gives  of  himself  :  "  Not  an 
unjust  person,  nor  an  unkind  one,  not 
a  false  one  ;  but  a  lover  of  order,  labor, 
and  peace."  By  many  he  has  been  re- 
garded at  times  in  the  light  of  an  intel- 
lectual despot  and  literary  usurper,  but 
mainly  because  he  was  misunderstood. 
The  consciousness  of  having  an  impor- 
tant mission  entrusted  to  him,  to  teach 
new  or  neglected  truths  to  a  generation 
unwilling  to  give  heed  to  them,  may 
have  induced  Mr.  Kuskin  to  speak  with 
an  air  of  authority,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  positive  self-assertion. 
But  a  careful  perusal  of  his  republished 
works,  and  a  close  attention  to  the 
numerous  foot-notes,  where  he  becomes 
his  own  commentator  and  critic,  will 
soon  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  proud 
self-sufficiency,  for  they  are  full  of  self- 
depreciatory  remarks  on  his  own  pro- 
ductions. And  no  one,  in  such  a  man, 
can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these 
expressions  of  humility  and  self-accu- 
sation. Unlike  some  of  his  affected 
followers,  Huskin  is  perfectly  free  from 
the  ^'  consummate  "  pharisaism  and 
self-idolizing  sestheticism  which  are 
characteristic  rather  of  the  minor 
prophets  of  culture,  sitting  like  the 
foolish  soul  in  Tennyson's  "  Palace  of 
Art,"  on  her  intellectual  throne,  and 
saying  (we  cannot  believe  that  Tenny- 
son here  refers  to  Goethe,  though  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  thinks  so  )  :  — 

I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house  so  royal,  rich,  and  wide, 
Be  flattered  to  the  height. 

He  wished  his  followers,  his  biographer 
informs  us,  should  live  their  lives  to 
the  full  in  *' admiration,  hope,  and 
love,"  and  in  his  address  before  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Art,  in  1858,  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  says  to  his  audience  : 
**  There  is  no  way  of  getting  good  art, 
I  repeat,  but  one  —  at  once  the  simplest 
and  most  difficult  —  namely,  to  enjoy 
it."  He  shows  that "  if  the  artist  works 
without  delight,  he  passes  away  into 
space,  and  perishes  of  cold  ;  if  he  works 


only  for  delight^  he  falls  into  the  sun, 
and  extinguishes  himself  in  ashes." 
In  other  words,  enjoyment  there  must 
be,  but  mere  indulgence  in  artistic  or 
sesthetic  pleasure  is  of  the  evil ;  intel- 
lectual luxury  may  become  a  snare  and 
a  selfish  hoarding  of  art  treasures  for 
private  enjoyment,  like  every  other 
form  of  selfishness,  not  to  be  encour- 
aged ;  in  short,  artistic  or  literary  epi- 
cureanism, Mr.  Kuskin  does  not  preach, 
or  practise.  He  would  have  all  the 
achievements  of  the  mind,  whether  in 
literature  or  in  art,  serve  a  practical 
purpose.  "Thus  end  all  the  evils  of 
life,  only  in  death  ;  and  thus  issue  all 
the  gifts  of  man,  only  in  his  dishonor, 
when  they  are  pursued,  or  possessed  in 
the  service  of  pleasure  only." 

Those  who  would  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Buskin's  theory  of 
art,  and  its  relatiod  to  the  art  of  life, 
should  read  in  the  first  instance  the 
''  Lectures  on  Art "  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Here,  as 
Mr.  Collingwood  reminds  his  readers, 
"  we  must  look  for  that  matured  Bus- 
kinian  theory  of  art  which  his  early 
works  do  not  reach,  and  which  his 
writings  between  1860  and  1870  do  not 
touch."  Though  the  Oxford  lectures 
are  only  a  fragment  of  what  he  ought 
to  have  done,  they  should  be  sufficient 
to  a  careful  reader  ;  though  their  ex- 
pression is  sometimes  obscured  by 
diffuse  treatment,  they  contain  the  root 
of  the  matter  thought  out  for  fifteen 
years,  since  the  close  of  the  more  bril- 
liant but  less  profound  period  of  *'  Mod- 
ern Painters." 

But  before  we  proceed  to  examine 
that  section  of  the  lectures  which  bears 
on  our  present  subject,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  those  im- 
practicalities  in  Buskin's  teaching 
which  it  were  vain  to  ignore,  so  as  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  main  arcrument. 
We  remember  how,  some  years  ago, 
when  conversing  with  the  Bev.  J.  LI. 
Davies  on  the  economic  theories  of 
Buskin,  and  the  importance  attached 
here  to  ethics,'  our  interlocutor,  by  a 
shake  of  the  head,  gave  us  to  under- 
stand he  could  not  agree,  and  said,  his 
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only  response,  *'  ho  is  so  very  im- 
practicable." Less  calm  and  cautious 
thinkers,  and  some  less  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  question, 
will  be  apt  to  be  even  more  severe  in 
their  criticism  on  Mr.  Ruskin^s  eco- 
nomic theories.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Thackeray,  as  editor  of  the  Cornhill, 
had  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
essays  which  were  afterwards  repub- 
lished under  the  title  "  Unto  this 
Last,"  because  the  public  were  in- 
censed against  the  author  of  those 
strange  definitions  and  descriptions  of 
value  and  wealth,  and  the  implied  or 
expressed  severe  criticism  on  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  industry  which  they 
contained.  That  wealth  is  ''•  the  pos- 
session of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant," 
put  into  big  capitals  ;  that  to  be  *'  valu- 
able "  ifl  to  "avail  towards  life," 
"  money  gain  being  only  the  shadow 
of  the  true  gain,  which  is  humanity," 
and  such  expressions  as  "  There  is  no 
wealth  but  life,"  —  this  seemed  at  that 
time  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  When 
he  described  in  "Time  and  Tide" 
competition  "  as  a  confused  wreck  of 
social  order  and  life,"  and  suggested  in 
these  "  Letters  to  a  workiugman  of 
Sunderland  on  work"  "the  necessity 
of  some  restraint  on  the  properties  and 
incomes  of  the  upper  classes  within 
certain  fixed  limits,"  when  he  speaks 
here  of  "  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
moneyed  power,"  when  in  his  letters 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  then  in  its 
infancy  (now  republished  under  the 
title  of  "Arrows  of  the  Chace"),  de- 
fending his  own  as  against  the  prevail- 
ing notions  of  the  economists,  he  said 
"  that  wages  are  determined  by  supply 
and  demand,  is  no  proof  that  under  any 
circumstances  they  musi  be  —  still  less 
that  under  all  circumstances  they  ought 
to  be,"  and  that  the  laws  of  political 
economy  are  not  those  of  the  "  law  of 
the  wolf  and  the  locust,"  but  the  laws 
of  justice,  he  was  like  one  speaking  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  That  much  of 
what  he  said  then  in  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation at  the  commonplaces  of 
economic  science,  falsely  so  called,  was 
not  always  said  wisely,  that  there  was 
want  d  moderation  in  the  outspoken 


severity  of  his  criticism,  as  when 
in  "Modern  Painters,"  quoted  again 
in  "Unto  this  Last,"  he  sweepingly 
asserts  that  "  Government  and  Co- 
operation are  in  all  things  the  laws  of 
life ;  Anarchy  and  Competition  the 
laws  of  death,"  no  one  can  doubt. 
That  his  actual  proposals  for  remedy- 
ing the  evils  he  attacks  were  far  from 
practical  at  times  must  be  admitted. 
All  the  same,  the  salient  points  in  his 
ethical  theory  of  political  economy  are 
no  longer  controverted,  and  his  stand- 
point is  now  adopted  by  recognized 
teachers  of  the  science,  in  a  modified 
form  at  least.  In  the  words  of  his  lat- 
est exponent : — 

He  showed,  as  others  have  shice  shown 
more  calmly  and  completely,  after  he  broke 
the  ground  for  them,  that  the  old  Economy 
did  not  take  in  the  whole  facts  of  the  case, 
as  any  true  science  does,  and  must  do  .  .  . 
he  showed  that  competition,  for  example, 
was  not  a  "  law,"  but  only  a  phase  of  com- 
mercial society.  If  it  were  a  law,  properly 
soK^lled,  it  would  be  universal  and  inev- 
itable, like  the  attraction  of  gravitation ; 
whereas,  in  many  cases  it  was  actually  set 
aside  at  the  will  of  one  man  or  company  of 
men,  for  co-operation  ;  and  in  other  cases, 
he  showed,  it  stopped  progress,  and  the 
flow  of  wealth  which  it  was  supposed  to 
promote  .  .  .  and  where  the  so-called  laws 
of  this  so-called  science  were  taken  as  prac- 
tical rules  for  life  and  conduct,  and  dashed, 
as  they  often  did,  with  plain  morality,  or 
were  made  the  shield  of  selfishness  .  .  . 
then  he  pressed  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  superannuated  creed,  no  better  than  a 
heathenism  in  whose  name  all  manner  of 
evils  might  be  speciously  justified :  "tan- 
turn  religio  potuit  suadere  malorun"  —  in 
short  Ruskin*  s  Economy  points  to  an  Ideal, 
it  calls  a  practical  legislation  to  accept  the 
principle,  "I  ought,  therefore  I  can,**  and 
to  drag  the  world  up  to  a  moral  standard ; 
whereas,  the  Old  Economy* s  influence  was 
the  reverse.  And  in  practical  issues  he 
was  fully  cognizant  of  human  infirmltleit 
and  of  the  necessity  for  gradual  evolutloii 
to  the  **  moral  culture*'  he  speaks  of. 

Ilis  biographer  adds  a  curious  anec- 
dote to  siiow  the  practicalness  of  this 
teaching  (which,  however,  we  oaast 
H(1d,  Mr.  Ruskin  full  well  knew  would 
not  be  received  or  acted  upon  by  prao- 
ticnl  people  for  many  a  day),  that  when 
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the  general  of  the  Salvaition  Army  was 
working  out  his  social  scheme,  he  told 
the  Rev.  H.  V.  Mills,  the  first  pro- 
moter of  the  home-colony  plan,  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  asked  for  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mills  thereupon  gave  him  "  Unto 
this  Last" — the  "  Munera  Pulveris  " 
would  have  been  a  more  valuable  gift 
as  a  guide  to  the  science.  The  theo- 
ries and  schemes  formulated  in  ''  Fors 
Clavigera  "  have  been  more  than  once 
called  "  utterly  impractical."  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  points  out,  that  what  Ruskin 
suggested  as  an  ideal,  was  never  in- 
tended for  immediate  adoption,  and 
differed  from  other  Utopias  in  being 
*'  far  nearer  realization  than  they." 
We  may  add  here,  as  an  illustration  of 
this,  that  one  of  his  suggestions,  the 
re-introduction  of  the  old  guild  system, 
and  making  it  universal,  not  local,  to 
adapt  it  to  modern  needs,  is  held  up  as 
a  social  panacea  at  this  very  moment 
by  practical  statesmen  in  Austria  and 
France,  and  has  been  partially  at- 
tempted in  the  legislation  of  the  former 
country.  And  what  could  be  more 
practical  than  to  say,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
does  to  the  workmen  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters in  the  "  Fors,"  "  Your  prosperity 
is  in  your  own  hands.  Only  in  a  re- 
mote degree  does  it  depend  on  external 
matters,  and,  least  of  all,  on  forms  of 
government."  There  are  many  say- 
ings, no  doubt,  which  are  not  so  easily 
reconciled  with  practical  common 
sense.  His  definition,  e.g.,  of  the 
'^civilized  nation,"  as  consisting 
broadly  of  mob,  money-collecting  ma- 
chine (by  which  he  means  the  State), 
and  capitalists,  his  unmeasured  terms 
of  contempt,  in  which  he  declaims 
against  machinery,  the  exaggerated 
glorification  of  ''hand-labor,"  and 
equally  exaggerated  dislike  of  steam 
''smoking  kettles,"  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  "this  age  of  steam  and 
iron,  luxury  and  selfishness,"  and  "  the 
discordant  insolence  of  modernism." 
All  these  must  be  put  down  as  the 
excusable  vagaries  of  genius,  as  the 
rash  though  vigorous  utterances  of  a 
chivalric  soul  tr3'ing  his  lance  in  the 
defence  of  natural  beauty  and  whole- 


some simplicity,  as  a  champion  of 
what  is  noble  and  true,  as  against  all 
that  is  ugly,  base,  and  churlish,  dese- 
crating nature  and  degrading  humanity. 
Again,  his  efforts  practically  to  embody 
his  ideals  in  the  formation,  e.g,,  of  the 
St.  George's  Guild  :  — 

A  body  of  persons  who  think,  primarily, 
that  it  is  time  for  honest  persons  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  intelligibly  from  knaves, 
announcing  their  purpose,  if  God  help 
them,  to  live  in  godliness  and  honor,  not  in 
atheism  and  rascality  ;  and  who  think,  sec- 
ondarily, that  the  sum  which  well-disposed 
persons  usually  set  aside  for  charitable 
purposes  (named  the  tenth  part  of  their 
income)  may  be  most  usefully  applied  in 
bu3ring  land  for  the  nation,  and  entrusting 
the  cultivation  of  it  to  a  body  of  well- 
taught  and  well-cared-f or  peasantry. 

His  rashness  in  putting  £7,000  into  the 
St.  George's  Company,  which  we  need 
not  say  was  a  bad  investment ;  his 
opening  a  tea-shop  in  Paddington 
Street,  to  be  conducted  on  high  com- 
mercial principles  ;  his  organization  of 
crossing  sweeping  between  the  British 
Museum  and  St.  Giles's,  on  ethical 
principles,  and  that  of  bands  of  under- 
graduates for  digging  roads,  so  as  to 
serve  their  day  and  generation  by  man- 
ual labor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  moral  and  mental  culture ;  in 
these  things  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  eminently  practical.  They  were 
protests  against  the  false  assumptions 
and  inconsistent  doings  of  selfish  prac- 
tical people,  whom  he  perhaps  too 
severely  taxed  with  being  given  to 
"sharp  practice."  But  in  doing  all 
this,  he  practised  what  he  preached, 
which  is  not  always  true  of  the  modern 
philanthropist.  The  principle  which 
guided  him  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  illustrating  his  intention 
in  what  may  seem  to  some  Quixotic 
attempts  to  realize  his  ideals.  It  is 
taken  from  "  Unto  this  Last,"  and 
distinguishes  between  true  and  false 
wealth,  the  methods  of  acquiring  and 
usincr  it  when  accumulated  :  — 

Any  given  accumulation  of  commercial 
wealth  may  be  indicative,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  faithful  industries,  progressive  energies, 
and   productive   ingenuities ;   or,  on   the 
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other,  it  may  be  indicative  of  mortal  lux-  ing  art  studies  in  our  own  day  enumer- 

ury,   merciless   tyranny,  ruinous   chicane  ated  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  ^'  Lectures 

.  .  .  one  man  of  money  is  the  outcome  of  on  Art,"  there  are  at  least  two  which 

action    which   has   created— another,    of  effect  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  fre- 

action  which  has  annihilated— ten  times  as  ^^^^^  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 

much  in  the  gathering  of  it;   such  and  ^s  ^  result  of  maritime  greatness,  and 

^"^^'TfK              r^r^'II/w.*'  this  facilitates  acquaintance  with   the 

if  they  had  been  numbed  by  night  shade  ;  ^       .            *  i?      •           ^               ji 

so  many  strong  men's  courage  broken,  so  masterpieces  of  foreign  art -secondly 

many  productive  operations  hindered  ;  this  the  impulse  given  to  the  production  of 

and   the   other  false   direction   given   to  art  treasures  by  the  rapid  accumulation 

labor,  and  lying  image  of  prosperity  set  up  of  wealth,  as  a  purchasing  power  to 

on  Dura  plains  dug  in  seven-times-heated  acquire  them.    Such,  too,  was  the  case 

furnaces.    That  which  seems  to  be  wealth  with  Italian  towns  of  the  Renaissance, 

may  in  verity  be  only  the  gilded  index  of  Both  causes  operate  in  the  same  direc- 

far-reaching  ruin  ;  a  wrecker's  handful  of  tion.    They  make  us  feel  the  want  of  a 

coin  gleaned  from  the  beach  to  which  he  g^fe  guide  to  the  masterpieces  of  art, 

has  beguiled  an  argosy  ;  an  army-follower's  ^^^j  ^   guardian    to   warn    us    against 

r±,f  rags.^nwrapped  from  the  breasts  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  encouragement  of 

of  goodly  soldiers  dead ;  the  purchase-pieces  ..  i     i    *.  lu             u     ri.     Vu    u       *• 

of  potter^s  fields,  wherein  shall  be  buried  ail^sts,  but  the  search  after  the  beauti- 

together  the  citizen  and  the  stranger.  ^"^  e°^S'  »s  »t  undoubtedly  has  done  m 

quite  recent  times,  in  sesthetic  knight- 
Stripped  of  its  gorgeous  array  of  errantry  and  sensuous  degeneracy,  a 
style,  this  passage  has  its  practical  sug-  new  faction  threatening  to  dominate 
gestion,  directly  and  suggestively  on  modern  literature  as  well  as  modem 
the  great  question,  not  only  of  getting,  art,  which  is  apt  to  regard  them  as 
but  also  of  spending  the  surplus  of  meiins  to  *' amuse  indolence  or  satisfy 
wealth  at  any  given  time  or  place  ;  in  sensibility."  Now  this  want  of  the  age 
short,  on  the  relation  of  commerce  to  Mr.  Ruskin  may  be  said  to  supply, 
art,  and  the  close  connection  that  exists  This  evidently  he  considers  to  be  his 
between  the  ideals  of  art  and  an  ideal  right  province  ;  all  his  works  bear  tes- 
art  of  life.  This  more  particularly  as  timony  to  it.  Unconsciously  at  first, 
applying  to  our  own  times  and  country,  too  consciously  since,  perhaps,  he  has 
For  there  comes  a  time  in  tlie  history  made  himself  the  art  prophet  of  his  age 
of  every  great  commercial  community,  and  nation.  As  such,  it  cannot  be  de- 
when  the  mere  acquisition  of  money  nied  that  he  combines  in  his  person 
for  its  own  sake  gives  way  to  the  ten-  and  doctrine  artistic  thoroughness  with 
dency  of  making  a  rational  use  of  it  in  catholicity  of  taste,  having  a  fine  ap- 
surrounding  ourselves  with  objects  of  preciation  alike  for  the  lofty  idealism 
art,  which,  for  their  due  appreciation,  and  consummate  execution  peculiar  to 
require  a  cultivated  mind  and  refined  the  old  masters,  and  the  truth  loving 
taste,  the  results  of  leisure,  liberation  and  truth  expressing  minute  realism  of 
of  mind  from  sordid  cares,  luxurious  the  moderns.  His  lectures  on  Dutch 
ease,  and  new  dangers  arise  from  art,  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  are  an 
these.  This  was  the  case  in  the  rising  excellent  example  of  the  latter.  But 
towns  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  era,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  he 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  dis-  never  loses  sight  of  the  truth,  not  ap- 
covery  of  new  treasures  in  hitherto  un-  predated  by  the  professed  lovers  of 
discovered  countries.  Such,  again,  is  "art  for  art's  sake,"  that  the  fine  arts 
the  case  now,  owing  to  the  vast  increase  are  a  moral  force  in  society,  so  that 
of  wealth  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  "  the  art  of  any  country  is  an  exact 
of  steam  and  machinery,  and  number-  exponent  of  its  ethical  life,"  or  as  Mr. 
less  mechanical  appliances  taught  by  Ruskin  says  still  more  distinctly  in  the 
modern  science.  With  it  the  interest  "  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  "  what  we 
in  art  and  culture  has  been  growing  like  determines  what  we  are^  and  is  the 
apace.    Among  tlie  four  causes  promo t-  sign  of  what  we  are  ;  and  to  teach  taste 
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is  inevitably  to  form  character."  In 
expressions  such  as  these,  scattered 
broadcast  over  all  his  writings,  we 
found  our  argument  that  he  is  a  prac- 
tical teacher,  showing  the  real  bearing 
on  every-day  life  of  every  subject  in 
science,  art,  or  economics,  on  which  he 
expatiates. 

Thus  in  Mr.  Kuskin's  exposition  of 
the  relationship  of  art  to  use,  morals, 
and  religion,  we  have  an  epitome  of  his 
theoretical  view  of  the  true  functions 
of  art  in  human  life,  showing  its  ser- 
viceableness  in  the  lower  and  higher 
aims  of  existence,  as  a  means  for  the 
attainment  of  material  competency, 
moral  culture,  and  a  refined  religious 
cultus,  with  due  regard  to  the  intimate 
connection  which  subsists  between 
taste  and  toil,  ethics  and  aesthetics,  cul- 
ture and  common  sense.  '^  The  high- 
est thing  that  art  can  do  is  to  set  before 
you  the  true  image  of  the  presence  of 
a  noble  human  being."  And  accord- 
ingly he  goes  on  to  say  in  the  second 
lecture  :  '*  The  great  arts  .  .  .  have 
liad  and  can  have,  but  three  principal 
directions  of  purpose  :  first,  that  of 
enforcing  the  religion  of  man ;  sec- 
ondly, that  of  perfecting  their  ethical 
state  ;  thirdly,  that  of  doing  them  ma- 
terial service." 

We  may  reverse  this  order,  and 
dwell  on  the  last  of  them  first,  so  as  to 
see  what  in  Mr.  Kuskin's  opinion  is 
the  practical  value  of  art  studies  and 
art  productions.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  has  given  some  hard 
hits  to  practical  people,  as  when  he 
says,  in  *'  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  that  ^^  a 
nation  cannot  with  impunity  ...  go 
on  despising  literature,  despising  sci- 
ence, despising  nature,  despising  com- 
passion, and  concentrating  its  soul  on 
pence."  Here  the  typical  man  of  prac- 
tical common  sense  is  ready  to  rejoin  : 
*'  True,  man  does  not  live  •  by  bread 
alone,  but  all  the  same  he  does  not  live 
very  long  without  it."  If  life  simply 
becomes  a  graceful  recreation,  who  will 
do  the  hard  work  and  collect  the  pence 
for  purchasing  pictures  and  other  art 
treasures  ?  If  Mr.  Buskin's  father 
had  not  accumulated  a  fortune  in  the 
wine  trade,  his  son  could  not  have  en- 
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joyed  the  learned  leisure  required  for 
writing  ''Modern  Painters."  Mr. 
Husk  in  would  agree  so  far  with  the 
practical  man  reasoning  thus.  But  he 
would  add,  as  he  says  in  the  *'  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive  :  "— 

Xo  nation  ever  made  its  bread  either  by 
its  great  arts,  or  its  great  wisdoms.  By  its 
minor  arts  and  manufactures,  by  its  prac- 
tical knowledges,  yes  ;  but  its  noble  schol- 
arships, its  noble  philosophy,  and  its  noble 
art,  are  always  to  be  bought  as  a  treasure, 
not  sold  for  a  livelihood.  You  do  not  learn 
that  you  may  live  —  you  live  that  you  may 
learn. 

In  this  work,  too,  showing  the  value  of 
education  and  speaking  on  England's 
future,  he  shows  that  as  all  education 
begins  in  work,  so  "  the  only  thing  of 
consequence  is  what  we  do  ;  and  for 
man,  woman,  or  child,  the  first  point 
of  education  is  to  make  them  do  their 
best."  But  this  is  an  eminently  prac- 
tical view  of  education  ;  one  of  its 
ends,  its  chief  end  in  effect  is  practical 
work,  as  thoroughness  of  workmanship 
is  that  on  which  Mr.  Buskin  constantly 
insists  in  all  his  lessons  on  art,  never 
forgetting,  however,  the  importance  of 
''  fostering  and  guarding  of  all  gentle 
life  and  natural  beauty  on  the  earth." 
In  short,  in  his  own  mind  there  is  no 
violent  sundering  of  those  two,  the 
utile  and  the  du^ce.  Speaking  of  their 
art  studies  as  part  of  the  university 
curriculum,  he  says,  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  students  of  the  Cam- 
bridge School  of  Art,  '*  You  must  get 
it  [i.e.,  art]  to  serve  some  serious 
work."  But  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
mission  of  art,  too,  to  provide  the 
needful  for  our  moments  of  leisure, 
and  to  add  to  the  charm  of  cultured 
ease,  '*Art  adds  grace  to  utility."  If 
impractical  people  are  apt  to  get  into 
raptures  over  sun-fiowers  and  old 
china,  and  are  in  danger  of  a  tran- 
scendental worship  of  the  beautiful 
which  strikes  the  practical  mind  as 
exquisite  trifling,  the  practical  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  but  too  apt 
to  think  that,  as  Carlyle  says,  —  we 
quote  from  memory  the  thought  rather 
than  the  words,  —  there  is  no  other 
heaven  but  success,  and  no  other  hell 
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but  failure,  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life.  In  this  practical  Utopia  the 
profitable  and  the  hideous  are  often 
close  neighbi[>ra,  the  dwellers  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  which  is  only  an  earthly  para- 
dise of  their  own  creation,  being  as 
much  deceived  by  their  illusions  as  are 
the  least  practical  of  dreamers.  If  we 
can  manage  to  remove  the  ugly  neigh- 
bor without  going  to  extremes,  there  is 
no  reason  why  in  some  way  Philistia 
may  not  be  turned  into  Arcadia.  **  To 
get  the  counti-y  clean  and  the  people 
lovely  "  by  improvements  in  dress  and 
dwelling,  might,  in  a  very  practical 
way,  increase  our  present  stock  of 
''  mental  health,  power,  and  pleasure," 
and  thus  add  to  the  ''joys  of  exist- 
ence." 

Again,  if  as  a  commercial  commu- 
nity, we  pride  ourselves  on  being  mat- 
ter-of-fact people,  we  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Huskin,  in  these  art  lectures,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  re- 
cord /act,  as  in  the  case  of  drawing 
rocks,  plants,  and  wings  of  animals, 
thus  assisting  in  a  serviceable  man- 
ner the  study  of  geology,  botany, 
and  zoology.  Now,  all  these  are  prac- 
tical, and  may  become  even  profitable 
studies.  In  the  faithful  reproduction, 
moreover,  of  the  appearances  of  sky, 
of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and 
the  skilled  portraiture  of  human  fea- 
tures, art  renders  transitory  impres- 
sions of  fact  more  permanent  and 
records  otherwise  easily  neglected  facts 
in  an  impressive  manner.  But,  we 
ask,  what  cau  be  more  practical  than 
facts  ? 

Again,  although  it  would  be  lowering 
our  ideas  of  the  functions  of  art  simply 
to  endeavor  to  develop  art-skill  with  a 
view  to  profit,  yet  Mr.  Husk  in  even 
shows  that  a  well-trained  nation  may 
ultimately  profit  by  the  exercise  of  its 
peculiar  art-skill,  though  he  adds,  that 
art-skill  can  never  be  developed  "  with 
a  view  to  profit "  successfully,  though 
it  may  do  so  incidentally.  For  this 
reason  he  despairs  of  the  English  ever 
excelling  in  decorative  design,  because 
of  the  oppressive  anxieties  which 
cramp  their  mind  as  a  commercial 
people.     But  this  is  only  a  question  of 


degree.  It  is  not  denied  that  such  skill 
can  be  acquired,  and  that  its  acquisition 
tends  to  profit,  and  this  is  pre-eminently 
a  practical  consideration. 

Passing  on  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  function  of  art,  from  the  mate- 
rial to  the  moral  standpoint  of  Ruskin, 
as  an  art  critic,  we  find  him  saying, 
'*  Life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and 
industry  without  art  is  brutality."  But 
the  brutal  man  is  immoral.  Hence,  it 
would  follow  that  art  is  a  moralizing 
force.  In  what  way  may  it  be  regarded 
as  a  moral  lever  in  a  materialistic  age  ? 
Mr.  Huskin,  with  other  social  reformers 
of  the  day,  speaks  again  and  again  of 
the  need  of  more  integrity  and  sim- 
plicity in  modern  life.  He  also  points 
to  simplicity  and  sincerity  and  truth  to 
nature  as  the  first  requisites  of  true 
art,  and  recommends  them  both  to 
artists  and  art-students.  But  are  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  the  characteristics 
of  an  age  which  begins  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  art,  so  that  the  latter 
becomes  actually  an  important  ethical 
factor  in  the  refining  process  of 
society  ?  Art  has  mostly  flourished 
in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  society,  the 
product  itself  of  a  perishing  civiliza- 
tion, reflecting  in  its  later  develop- 
ments a  contemporaneous  degeneracy 
in  mind  and  morals.  This  is  simply  a 
historical  commonplace.  Mr.  Ruskin 
replies  after  this  manner :  Tracing 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  high 
civilizations,  he  speaks  of  a  period 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
times  we  live  in,  when  ''conscience 
and  intellect  are  so  highly  developed 
that  new  forms  of  error  begin  in  the 
inability  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
one,,  or  to  answer  the  doubts  of 
the  other."  "Then,"  he  says,  "the 
wholeness  of  the  people  is  lost ;  all 
kinds  of  hypocrisies  and  oppositions  of 
science  develop  themselves  ;  their  faith 
is  questioned  on  one  side  and  compro- 
mised with  on  the  other ;  wealth  com- 
monly increases  at  the  same  period  to 
a  destructive  extent ;  luxury  follows ; 
the  ruin  of  the  nation  is  then  certain." 
lie  shows  how  in  such  a  case  art  be- 
comes the  exponent  of  each  successive 
step  in  the  downward  course,  not  as 
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the  cause,  but  as  the  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  **  If  iu  such 
tiuies  fair  pictures  have  been  misused, 
how  much  more  fair  realities.  And  if 
Mirauda  is  immoral  to  Calibaa  is  that 
Mirauda's  fault  ?  " 

Ours^  it  would  seem,  is  an  age  in 
perilous  proximity  to  this  stage  in  the 
development  of  civilizatiou.  If  this  be 
so,  theu  the  most  powerful  preservation 
of  society  is  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  lofty  standards  and  high 
ideals  to  save  it  from  corruption,  affect- 
ing alike  the  canons  of  art  itself,  and 
the  regulating  principles  of  the  art  of 
life  iu  their  mutual  action  and  reaction. 
The  sensuous  realism  in  some  forms  of 
modern  art  is  not  so  much  a  return  to 
nature  as  a  reflection  of  a  practical 
materialism.  The  highest  efforts  of 
art,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  are 
a  rebuke  to,  rather  than  a  reflection  of, 
Ihe  prevailing  utilitarianism  or  hedo- 
nism iu  ethics  and  sesthetics.  The  art 
of  any  country  is  not  always  "  the 
exponent  of  its  social  and  political 
virtues,"  nor  is  it  true,  invariably,  that 
*'  the  art,  or  general  productive  and 
formative  energy,  of  any  country,  is  an 
exact  exponent  of  its  ethical  life," 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  affirms  in  his  inaugural 
lecture.  For  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  sculpture,  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  Renaissance  paintings,  we 
have  the  higher  ideals  of  the  best 
minds,  the  heroic  efforts  of  a  small 
remnant  of  high-souled  artists  living  in 
a  realistic  era,  and  struggling  against 
depressing  and  degrading  influences 
around  them,  who,  if  they  could  not 
avert  the  comiug  catastrophe,  secured 
at  least  the  survival  of  what  was  best 
in  an  age  of  decay.  In  this  way  art 
may  preserve  the  continuity  of  human 
development  in  holding  up  the  inde- 
structilDle  standards  of  order  and  good- 
ness in  the  world.  This  moral  function 
of  art,  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
stimulating  noble  passion,  and  illumi- 
nating the  path  of  duty,  as  a  light  in  a 
dark  place,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  taught  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his 
works,  and  exemplified  in  his  private 
and  public  career,  "the  hifirhest  thing 
that  art  can  do  is  to  set  before  you  the 


true  image  of  the  presence  of  a  noble 
human  being."  He  insists  on  "the 
ethical  state  of  mind  and  body,  the 
moral  force  which  guides  the  hand,  the 
mental  energy  which  gives  muscular 
firmness  and  subtilty  to  execution." 
So,  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture," he  shows  how  *'  the  truth, 
decision,  and  temperance,  which  we  rev- 
erently regard  as  honorable  conditions 
of  the  spiritual  being,  have  a  represen- 
tative or  derivative  influence  over  the 
works  of  the  hand,  the  movements  of 
the  frame,  and  the  action  of  the  intel- 
lect." Here,  again,  we  are  on  debat- 
able ground,  the  question  arises,  how 
far  can  good  work  proceed  from  bad 
men  ?  Is  it  true  as  an  axiom  in  the 
theory  of  art  that  the  moral  temper  of 
the  workman  is  shown  by  his  seeking 
lovely  forms  of  thought  to  express  as 
well  as  by  the  force  of  his  hand  iu  ex- 
pression ?  Thus  to  select  an  example 
from  the  art  of  poetry,  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  piece  of  work  as  the  "  Par- 
adise Lost"  could  have  been  written 
by  a  Royalist  contemporary  of  Milton, 
tainted  though  he  might  have  been  by 
the  profligate  surroundings  of  his  class 
and  party,  as  some  of  the  best  poems 
of  Burns  and  Byron  bear  no  trace  of 
the  feebleness  of  moral  fibre  iu  their 
composition  ?  Burns  and  Byron  were 
called  the  two  "  most  poetical  geniuses 
of  the  time  "  by  Carlyle,  and  no  one 
will  accuse  Carlyle  of  obtuseness  in 
moml  perception.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible at  this  time  of  day  to  decide 
whether  any  one  but  Milton  could  have 
written  what  is  best  in  the  "  Paradise 
Lost."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sincerity  and  natural  sensibility 
breathing  through  every  line  of  Burns's 
lyrics  remain  unimpaired  by  the  sordid 
coarseness  of  the  man  and  his  sur- 
roundings, while  the  earnestness  and 
energy  which  mark  the  masterpieces  of 
Byron's  muse  are  as  little  weakened  by 
the  egotism  of  the  "  Sulky  Dandy,"  or 
marred  by  the  "sulphurous  humor"  of 
this  "chief  of  the  Satanic  School." 
True,  in  not  a  few  of  Byron's  poems 
we  see  reflected  the  incontrollable  indi- 
vidualism of  the  man  as  well  as  the 
force  and  ferocity  of  his  time.     Uncon- 
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sciously,  he  reproduces  the  stirring  ac- 
tivities of  that  era  of  material  progress, 
and  the  rapid  triumphs  of  the  pushing 
middle  class.  But,  consciously,  he  re- 
hels  against  all  this  and  the  social 
hypocrisies  and  paltry  pride  resulting 
therefrom.  Thus  Byron,  like  Burns, 
hecomes  a  compound  of  inspired  clay. 
What  is  hest  in  hoth,  i.e.,  the  inspired 
portion,  the  product  of  their  hest 
thoughts,  conceived  in  their  hest  mo- 
ments—  this  survives,  the  rest  is  des- 
tined to  perish,  unahle  to  hear  the 
crucial  test  of  time,  '*  when  every 
man's  work  shall  he  made  manifest." 
And  so  the  truth  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
dictum  on  the  intimate  connection  he- 
tween  art  and  morals  remains  firmly 
estahlished.  ^^  If  there  he,  indeed, 
sterling  value  in  the  thing  done,  it  has 
come  of  a  sterling  worth  in  the  soul 
that  did  it,  however  alloyed  and  defiled 
by  conditions  of  sin,  which  are  some- 
times more  appalling  and  more  strange 
than  those  which  all  may  detect  in 
their  own  hearts,  because  they  are  part 
of  a  pei*sonality  altogether  larger  than 
ours,  and  as  far  beyond  our  judgment 
in  its  darkness  as  beyond  our  following 
in  its  light." 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  rela- 
tion of  art  to  religion,  remembering 
what  Butler  says  in  his  "Analogy" 
that  "Religion  is  a  practical  thing." 
The  object  of  art  is  not  only  to  support 
man  in  the  battle  of  life  and  in  the 
conflict  with  adverse  forces  in  the  uni- 
vei-sc,  which  is  the  province  of  the 
useful  arts  of  life,  promoting  technical 
skill  and  ethics,  promoting  the  habits 
in  moral  conduct,  but,  also,  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin says  again  and  again,  with  charac- 
teristic insistence,  "Ai*t  in  its  higher 
revelations  is  intended  to  vitalize  reli- 
gious faith  and  to  supply  aids  for  the 
furthering  of  the  higher  life."  This  we 
have  reserved  for  treatment  in  the  last 
instance,  not  in  the  spirit  of  wayward 
caprice,  but  with  a  purpose  ;  not  be- 
cause in  a  practical  age  we  assign  the 
first  and  foremost  place  to  the  practical 
value  of  art,  but  because  this  arrange- 
ment enables  us  to  treat  of  the  three 
functions  of  art  in  the  ascending  order 
of    importance,    taking    the    religious 


aspect  last,  as  presumably  the  most 
important,  even  to  practical  people. 
Besides,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  in  the  natural  evolution  of  man  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  passes  fii*st 
through  the  two  stages  of  mammonism 
and  ethical  materialism  before  be 
reaches  the  higher  stage  of  religious 
spirituality.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  reli- 
gious idealism  to  co-exist  with  the  wor- 
ship of  a  "  splendid  materiality,"  the 
historian  of  materialism  lays  this  to 
the  charge  of  the  English  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  such  a  thing  as  the 
"  Ethics  of  the  Dust."  We  mean  here 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  mean  by  this 
title  of  one  of  his  books,  we  mean  gold 
dust.  But  no  one  in  his  heart  believes 
in  this  simulacra  of  morals  and  religion. 
There  are  those  who,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  turn  the  "  household  gods 
of  Christianity  into  ugly  idols  of  their 
own."  The  practical  question  before 
us  is  how  far  art  may  aid  religion  in 
the  present  day,  adding  its  "sweet- 
ness" to  the  "light"  of  religions 
thought,  so  that  grace  and  truth  may 
walk  the  earth  together,  and  art,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  become  auxil- 
iary to  religion. 

The  restlessness  of  our  life  at  high 
pressure,  wasting,  as  it  does,  our  ener- 
gies in  the  purauit  of  industry,  aud 
marring,  as  it  also  does,  our  enjoy- 
ments, snatched  from  endless  occupa- 
tions during  short  intervals  of  disturbed 
leisure  ;  this  restlessness  of  which  we 
hear  complaints  on  every  side,  is  not 
without  its  effects  on  the  religious  life 
of  the  present  day.  It  produces  a  spe- 
cies of  stirring  and  exciting  religionism 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  severely,  but  not 
inaptly,  describes  as  "gas-lighted  and 
gas-inspired  Christianity."  How  far 
may  art  become  serviceable  in  counter- 
acting these  tendencies  and,  as  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  help  in  adorning 
and  beautifying  her  mistress?  And 
in  order  to  this  we  may  inquire  with 
Mr.  Ruskin,  "how  far  in  any  of  its 
agencies  it  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
the  creeds  it  has  been  used  to  recom- 
mend." He  evidently  considers  the 
functions  of  art  to  consist  in  prodncii!^ 
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feelings  of  revereuce  without  supersli- 
tiou,   aidiug   the   exercise   of  practical 
piety  as  the  most  beautiful  form  of  god- 
liness.    He  shows  how  realistic  art,  iu 
its  lower  forms,  does  not  produce  this 
effect,  addressing  itself,  as  it  does,  to 
the   vulgar  desire  for   religious  excite- 
ment ;    and  in  all   this  he  is  pre-emi- 
nently practical.     He  shows  how  for  a 
long  time,  e.g.,  the  pictorial  represen- 
tations of   Christ's  Passion  **  occupied 
the    sensibility    of    Christian    women, 
universally,  in  lamenting  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  instead  of  preventing  those  of 
his  people."     He  ridicules  the  "  gentle- 
men of    the  embroidered   robe,"   and 
reminds  modern  lovers  of  an  aesthetic 
ritual  that  ''  the  melodious  chants  and 
prismatic  brightness  of  vitreous  pictures 
and  floral  graces  of  deep-wrought  stone 
"  were    not    intended    for    their    poor 
pleasure,  or  to  serve  as  means  for  at- 
tracting 'fleshly  minded  persons,'  "  but 
that  the  artistic   love  of  these  thinofs 
should    not     exclude    practical    work 
among  human  beings,  and  the  practice 
of    common    virtues    in    ''useful    and 
humble    trades."     At    the    same   time 
Ruskin  admits  that  realistic  art  in  its 
higher    branches    "touches    the    most 
sincere  religious  minds  "  iu  fixing,  re- 
calling,  and    symbolizing    truths   in  a 
class     of     persons    which    cannot    be 
reached  by  merely  poetic  design.     He 
points  out  that  though  religious  sym- 
bolism   has    not    unfrequently    had    a 
mischievous  influence  iu  enabling  men 
and  women   to   realize  as   true  things 
untrue,  as  in  the  case  of  representing 
false   deities    in    Greek    art,  yet    that 
these  very  representations,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  perfect  human  form,  exer- 
cised an  ennobling  effect  on  a  naturally 
artistic  people.     From  which  it  may  be 
deduced  that  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  re- 
gard the  advance  of  art  and  religion  as 
an  unmixed  ^ood.     This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  an  allusion  to  another 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religious 
art,  the   exhibition    of  a  maiden's   pu- 
rity and    maternal    self-renunciation  in 
the  paintings    of   the    Madonna,   sym- 
bol izin*^  the  feminine  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  becominir  the  means 
of   softening  and  refining  the  manners 


of  a  rude  age,  whilst  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  lower  forms  of  Mariolatry 
the  same  pictures  exercised  a  baneful 
influence   in  retarding  the  progress  of 
religious  culture.     But  in  balancing  the 
effects  of  art  and  religion  thus   much 
may  be  taken  for  granted  if  we  accept 
Buskin's  well-balanced  theory  that,  as 
art  has  often  been  ennobled  by  reli- 
gion, so  by  the  alliance  of  art  with  re- 
ligion the  ideal  life  of  man  has   beeu 
exalted  and  transfigured,  and  that  iu 
the  same  way  art  may  still  prove  a  vital 
element  in  revealing  or  recalling  noble 
truths  to  the  religious  mind,  or  become 
the  acknowledged  interpreter  of   reli- 
gious   thought   and  feeling.    Thus    it 
happens  that  the  severe  gloom  of  Egyp- 
tian, compared  with  the  sunny  airiness 
of  Greek    temples,  that    the    massive 
solemnity  of  Gothic  architecture,  com- 
pared with  the  ornate  style  of  the  later 
Benaissance,  suggest  at  once  the  re- 
spective  phases    of    religious   thought 
and  feeling  under  varying  conditions 
as  to  time  and  place.    Even  the  patch- 
work of  church  restoration  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy,  as  compared  with  the 
solid  and  original  work  of  thirteenth- 
century  church  architecture  is  in  some 
way  symbolical  of  the  contrast  of  reli- 
gious life  past  and  present,  symboliz- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  constructive  and 
re-constructive  tendencies  of  two  reli- 
gious enis,  and  reflecting  the  wide  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  spirit,  the  one  rearing,  the 
other  repairing  the  edifice  of  religious 
opinion  in  the  ages  of  faith  and  doubt, 
respectively. 

We  may  mention  here,  too,  an  appar- 
ent inconsistency  of  Mr.  Buskin's  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  the  archi- 
tecture and  ornamentation  of  places 
devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  In  the 
lectures  on  art  there  are  some  para- 
graphs directed  against  localizing  the 
deity  in  temples  made  with  hands 
before  "  we  have  striven  with  all  our 
hearts  first  to  sanctify  the  body  and 
spirit  of  every  child  that  has  no  roof  to 
cover  its  head  from  the  cold,  and  no 
walls  to  guard  its  soul  from  corruption, 
in  this  our  land."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the   "  Lamp   of    Sacrifice,"  though 
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the  main  portion  of  the  "  Seven  L«imp8 
of  Architecture  "  was  written  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Kuskin  was  under  the  dom- 
ination of  anti-ecclesiastical  ideas,  he 
speaks  thus  :  ^^  I  say  this  emphatically 
that  the  tenth  part  of  the  expense 
which  is  sacrificed  in  domestic  vanities, 
if  not  absolutely  and  meaninglessly 
both  in  domestic  discomforts  and 
incumbrances,  would,  if  collectively 
offered  and  wisely  employed,  build  a 
humble  church  for  ever}'  town  in  En- 
gland, such  a  church  as  it  should  be  a 
joy  and  a  blessing  even  to  pass  near  in 
our  daily  ways  and  walks,  and  as  it 
would  bring  the  light  into  the  eyes  to 
sec  from  afar,  lifting  its  fair  height 
above  the  purple  crowd  of  humble 
roofs."  The  inconsistency  disappears 
if  we  note  in  this  place  that  churches 
are  regarded  as  national  rather  than 
ecclesiastical  structures,  and  that  it  is 
the  idolatry  of  sacred  places  at  the 
expense  of  sacred  human  beings,  and 
the  building  up  of  stately  edifices  in- 
stead of  edifying  humanity,  which 
Buskin  attacks.  lie  pronounces  his 
severe  strictures  on  the  neglect  of 
natural  and  domestic  sanctities  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  in  their  eagerness, 
and  at  great  expense,  provide  spiritual 
sanctuaries.  As  it  often  happens,  in 
such  attacks  by  men  of  strong  feeling 
and  convictions  against  the  abuse  of  a 
thing,  they  unconsciously  omit  to  do 
full  justice  to  its  legitimate  uses.  ^'  I 
know,*'  he  says  himself,  by  way  of 
apology,  in  the  fourth  lecture,  "that  I 
gave  some  pain,  which  I  was  most 
unwilling  to  give,  in  speaking  of  the 
possible  abuses  of  religious  art  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  danger,  if  any,  so  long 
as  we  remember  that  God  inhabits 
villages  as  well  as  churches,  and  ought 
to  be  well  lodged  there  ...  in  thus 
putting  the  arts  to  universal  use,  you 
will  find  also  their  universal  inspira- 
tion, their  benediction."  So  far  from 
being  not  practical  enough  in  this  way 
of  subsidiary  art-teaching,  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  almost  more  practical  than  the  most 
practical  people  themselves  in  his 
wnith  ajyainst  their  fussy  and  fidfiretv 
methods  of  adorning  religion  exter- 
nally, and,  surrounding  religious  wor- 


ship with  a  stately  magoificence,  he 
would  rather  see  them  engaged  in  acts 
of  practical  beneficence.  *'  You  might 
sooner  get  lightning  out  of  incense 
smoke  than  time  actiou  or  passion  out 
of  your  modern  English  religion,"  he 
says,  in  *'  Sesame  and  Lilies."  "  You 
had  better  get  rid  of  the  smoke  and  the 
organ  pipes,  both  ;  leave  them,  and  the 
Gothic  windows,  and  the  painted  glass, 
to  the  property  man  ;  give  up  your 
carburetted  hydrogen  ghost  in  one 
healthy  expiration,  and  look  after  Laz- 
arus at  the  doorstep.  For  there  is  a 
true  church  wherever  one  hand  meets 
another  helpfully,  and  that  is  the  only 
holy  or  Mother  Church  which  ever 
was,  or  ever  shall  be."  In  short,  he 
prefers  holy  work  to  holy  worship,  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  to  religious  cultus. 
He  sees  the  great  danger  of  modern 
religion  becoming  simply  a  graceful 
occupation  of  the  mind,  heart,  and 
senses,  an  absorption  in  problems  that 
interest,  in  emotions  that  please,  and 
in  religious  observances  which  simply 
delight,  and  in  the  following  of  which 
the  weightier  matters  are  omitted  or 
neglected  ;  in  short,  he  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  danger  lest  a 
graceful  religionism  should  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  practical  piety.  "  The 
greatest  of  all  the  mysteries  of  life," 
he  says,  "  and  the  most  terrible,  is  the 
corruption  of  even  the  si  nee  rest  reli- 
gion, which  is  not  daily  founded  on 
rational,  effective,  humble,  and  helpful 
action."  This,  again,  we  submit,  is  a 
very  practical  view  of  the  matter. 

We  may  leave  here  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  art  to  religion,  morals, 
and  use,  and  dwell  in  what  remains  of 
our  space  on  the  relative  duties  of  men 
and  women  in  self-culture,  *'  social  ac- 
tion and  affection,"  and  their  common 
mission  of  life,  taking  here  *^ Sesame 
and  Lilies,"  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  Mr.  Buskin's  works,  for  our  text. 
The  substance  of  the  first  lecture  may 
be  described  in  the  words  of  Bacoo^s 
aphorism,  "  Knowledge  is  power."  Its 
purport  is  to  show,  besides,  that  com- 
panionship with  the  royal  leaders  of 
thought,  hence  the  title,  *'  King^s 
Treasuries,"  is  the  most  ennobllDg  coo- 
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dition  of  humanity.  Rules  are  laid 
down  accordinjjlv  for  a  careful  selec- 
tion  of  books,  and  the  manner  of  read- 
ing them.  If  we  cannot  quite  reach 
Mr.  Buskin's  own  standard  of  minute 
analysis  in  reading,  or  his  curious 
trick  of  nice  discernment  for  the  multi- 
farious shades  of  meaning  in  every 
single  word,  and  even  syllable,  of  the 
books  of  great  authors,  we  can  at  least 
see  here  the  practical  tendency  of  tlie 
specialist  combined  with  both  elevation 
and  catholicity  of  thought.  The  advice 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  great 
teachers  of  mankind,  as  addressed  to 
small  learners  :  "  You  must  rise  to  the 
level  of  our  thoughts  if  you  would  be 
gladdened  by  them,  and  share  our  feel- 
ings if  you  would  recognize  our  pres- 
ence," is  an  instance  illustrating  the 
latter.  And  it  is  the  absence  of  this 
liigher  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
common  sense,  which  no  doubt  pre- 
vents the  best  ideas  from  gaining  cur- 
rency among  the  literary  mob,  and 
which  rendere  the  works  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  himself  caviare  to  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  general  readers.  These  lack 
*'  spiritual  underetanding."  And  to 
give  another  instance  to  show  the 
practical  nature  of  his  teaching  as  an 
apostle  of  self-culture,  like  Matthew 
Arnold,  understanding  thereby  literary 
culture  as  *'  the  study  of  perfection  ''  in 
the  best  authors,  "  Consider,"  he  says, 
^^  all  great  accomplishments  as  means 
of  assistance  to  others."  Literature  is 
not  to  serve  the  purpose  of  self-indul- 
gent intellectual  luxury,  but  to  become 
the  instrument  for  effecting  the  general 
good,  mentally  and  morally. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  definition  of  the  duty  of  men 
and  women  respectively  ;  suffice  it  to 
quote  a  passage  recalling  some  well- 
known  lines  of  Schiller's  "  Glocke," 
though,  if  space  did  permit,  we  should 
much  like  to  quote  an  expansion  of  the 
whole  idea  it  conveys  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  paragraph  of  "  Queen's  Gar- 
dens : "  — 

The  man's  duty,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance, in  the  advance,  in  the  defence  of 
the  State.    The  woman's  duty,  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Commonwealth,  is  to  assist  In 
the  ordering,  in  the  comforting,  and  in  the 
beautiful  adornment  of  the  State. 

It  is  touching  to  read  the  following 
words,  too,  on  the  true  wife  and  the 
ministry  of  women,  when  we  remember 
some  of  the  sad  experiences  of  the 
author  of  the  words  in  his  own  domes- 
tic life,  his  ill-fated  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful Scotch  lady  whom  he  married,  and 
the  other  whom  he  did  not  marry,  but 
neither  of  whom  were  destined  to  be  to 
him  what  he  yearned  after  in  the 
desire  of  a  wife,  a  subject  delicately 
skimmed  over  by  his  biographer,  and 
which  we  must  pass  over  in  the  same 
spirit :  — 

Wherever  a  true  wife  comes,  this  home 
is  always  round  her.  The  star  may  be 
only  over  her  head ;  the  glowworm  in  the 
night-cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her 
foot ;  but  home  is  yet  wherever  she  is  ;  and 
for  a  noble  woman  it  stretches  far  round 
her,  better  than  ceiled  with  cedar,  or 
painted  with  vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet 
light  far,  for  those  who  else  were  home- 
less. 

On  life  in  general  it  is  well  to  listen 
to  the  weighty  words  of  a  man   like 
Ruskin,  who,  whatever  his  faults  and 
heresies  as  an  economist  or  art  teacher 
may  amount  to,  commands  reverential 
respect  when  he  speaks  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  life  as  a  whole,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  this  book  contains  the  gist  of 
the  matter.     *'  Whatever  our  station  in 
life  may  be,"  he  says  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, headed  '*  The  Mystery  of  Life  and 
its  Arts,"  "at  this  crisis,  those  of  us 
who  mean  to  fulfil  our  duty,  ought  first 
to  live  on  as  little  as  we  can  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  do  all  the  wholesome  work  for 
it  we  can,  and   to  spend  all  we  can 
spare  in  doing  all   the  sure  good  we 
can."    Thus,  he  thinks,  the  mystery  of 
life  may  be  solved  in  performing  life's 
common  duties,  and  by  means  of  har- 
monious self-development  to  enrich  the 
life  of  the   race.     It  is   the  gospel  of 
work  by  those  well-furnished  by  self- 
culture  that  is  preached  here,  so  it  is 
in  Goethe's  second  part  of  Faust,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  present  author  in  a 
previous  paper  in  this  review,  it  is  the 
religion  of  the   cultured  of  the   nine- 
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teenth  century.  But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it  from  a  theological  point  of 
view,  it  is  eminently  practical  as  a  the- 
ory of  life.  It  brings  again  Kuskin  be- 
fore us  as  a  practical  teacher,  and  this 
is  all  we  try  to  prove  in  this  paper.  On 
this  "  sacredness  of  work  "  he  dwells  in 
the  "  Crown  of  AVild  Olive  "  as  when 
he  says  thus,  that  the  best  pn*Ace  before 
meat  is  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
justly  earned  our  dinner.  What  he 
Bays  of  the  crown  of  wild  olive,  the 
reward  of  our  labors,  is  true  of  his  own 
work,  which  is  to  teach  a  practical  age 
how  to  combine  what  is  best  and  most 
elevating  in  labor  and  leisure,  both 
being  "  serviceable  for  the  life  that 
now  is  ;  nor,  it  may  be,  without  prom- 
ise of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Throughout  these  voluminous  writings 
we  shall  find  the  same  lesson  taught, 
the  importance  of  practical  e very-day 
duty,  and  the  importance,  too,  whilst 
keeping  to  the  firm  ground  of  the  real, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  life  and  its  aims,  its  final 
goal.  The  useful  arts  of  life,  the  ideal 
ftrts  of  the  higher  life,  all  human 
effort,  in  practical  appliances  and  moral 
aspirings,  religious  inspiration  and 
striving  after  spiritual  excellence,  in 
the  opinion  of  Ruskin,  serve  the  pur- 
pose, singly  and  collectively,  of  disci- 
pline for  some  distinctive  good,  making 
the  increase  of  healthy  life  and  devel- 
opment in  the  individual  subservient  to 
the  progress  and  well-being  finally  of 
the  race.  For  in  spite  of  many  mel- 
ancholy and  desponding  utterances, 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  all  the  time  inspired 
*^  by  a  solemn  faith  in  the  advancing 
power  of  human  nature,"  and  "  in  the 
promise,  however  dimly  apprehended, 
that  the  mortal  part  of  it  would  one  day 
be  swallowed  up  in  immortality."  A 
complete  solution  of  the  enigmas  of  life 
we  must  not  expect  from  him.  New 
questions  rise  at  every  turn,  demand- 
ing a  practical  reply  which  is  not  always 
forthcoming.^  To  what  extent  the  re- 
finements of  art  a^d  culture  incapaci- 
tate man  for  the  rcAigh  encounters  of 
daily  competition,  how  far  in  quicken- 
ing the  finer  sensibilities  of  man  we 
may  weaken  his  moral  fibre,  and  how 


much  will-force  may  be  sacrificed  in 
the  excessive  development  of  our  re- 
ceptive and  aesthetic  faculties  ;  how  we 
may  maintain  a  right  balance  between 
active  energy  and  passive  enjoyment  — 
these  are  some  of  the  practical  ques- 
tions which  are  suggested  here,  but  not 
answered.  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  pro- 
fess to  answer  them  fully  or  finally. 
But  we  owe  much  to  him  for  suggesting 
them,  and  stimulating  inquiry  in  order 
to  their  ultimate  elucidation  and  solu- 
tion. He  has  done  so  effectually  by  the 
freshness  of  his  treatment,  the  simplic- 
ity of  his  statements,  the  clearness  of 
his  reasoning,  the  fervid  earnestness, 
scholarly  integrity,  and  enticing  truth* 
fulness  in  style  and  treatment.  In  the 
pursuit  of  high  aims  and  a  noble  pur- 
pose in  life,  he  has  helped  as  few  have 
done  in  this  practical  age  in  transform* 
ing  the  common  into  the  divine  by  the 
force  of  commanding  genius,  the  rhyth- 
mical cadence  of  his  inimitable  word 
music,  itself,  becoming  symbolical  of 
the  chief  endeavor  of  his  life  and  work, 
to  resolve  the  discordant  tones  of  mod- 
ern life  into  something  approaching  to 
harmonious  unity.     M.  Kaufmann. 


From  All  The  Tear  BomKL 
THE  MILL  OF  MINNONT. 

A  COMPLETB  STOBY. 

The  Mill  of  Minnony  existed  only  in 
name.  It  once  had  done  work,  and 
characteristic  traces  were  left.  The 
old  wheel  at  the  corner  stood  half 
dilapidated  and  wholly  picturesqae. 
On  windy  nights  it  creaked  and  moved 
fearfully  round,  but  for  the  most  pari 
it  realized  that  its  part  was  played. 
The  mill-lade  that  led  to  it  was  rotten, 
and  the  mill-pond  that  fed  the  stream 
was  drained,  and  grew  weeds,  and 
flowers,  and  rushes  instead  of  provid* 
ing  water  for  the  mill. 

The  banks  at  each  side  were  a  tangle 
of  honeysuckle,  and  the  meadowsweet 
and  the  buttercups  alternated  and  sac- 
ceeded  each  other  every  season.  The 
Mill  House  was  a  house  of  angles,  red* 
tiled,  and  apparently  thrown  against 
the  mill-wheel.     On  the   top  a  rusty 
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weathercock  creaked  and  groaned. 
Bats  ran  over  the  tumbled-in  granary 
floor  with  an  hereditary  instinct  of  the 
fitness  of  things. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  steep  brae. 
It  was  a  brae  of  early  primroses,  strag- 
gly briar  trees,  and  long  trails  of  bram- 
ble. It  was  fringed  by  weeping  birches, 
and  the  river  ran  below  it  and  skirted 
the  old  mill-dam. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  stretched  a  line 
of  Scotch  firs.  The  evening  glow 
shone  through  the  trees,  sometimes 
yellow,  sometimes  red.  The  fir-trees 
stood  dark  and  straight,  even  when  the 
mist  rose  off  the  water  merging  eveiy- 
thing  into  a  hazy  general  '^  value  "  of 
grey  atmosphere. 

Joan  MacLeod  stood  at  the  little  win- 
dow of  the  mill-kitchen  on  one  of  these 
evenings.  A  crescent  moon  was  in 
the  sky.  It  appeared  to  hang  in  the 
grey  mist.  She  turned  a  penny  in  her 
pocket,  as  she  looked  mechanically  out, 
and  thought  of  a  wish. 

^^  Dinna  ye,  lass,"  said  her  mother 
sharply  from  the  fireside.  "Things 
gang  wrang  o'  themsel's  wi'oot  fairly 
tempMn'  Providence  yon  wye." 

'*  Which  wye  ? "  said  the  girl,  still 
staring  out  of  the  window. 

"  Yon's  the  new  meeu,  and  ye  are 
looking  at  her  thro'  glass,"  said  the  old 
woman  severely.  "  Ye  winna  get  your 
wush,  and  ill  may  happen  o'  it." 

The  girl  laughed. 

*' It  disna  mak',"  she  said.  "It 
wisna  muckle  o'  a  wush,  ony  wye." 

*'  Had  it  to  do  wi'  George  ?  " 

The  old  woman  asked  it  sharply. 
She  was  a  withered  old  woman,  with 
sharp  features  and  bright  eyes.  Her 
grey  hair  was  tucked  away  under  a 
white  cap.  A  shawl  was  pinned  across 
her  shoulders.  She  wore  a  stuff  apron 
over  her  short  woollen  skirt. 

"  Ye  mark  my  words,"  she  repeated 
impressively.  ."  Ill  wull  come  o'  it.  I 
would na  trust  ony  man." 

Joan  smiled  in  reply.  She  was  used 
to  the  pessimistic  utterances  of  her 
mother.  *'  Ye  are  aye  hintiu'  at  that, 
mither,"  said  Joan  lightly.  "And  if 
ony  thing  is  gauu  to  happen,  it'll  come 
wi'oot  sic  nonsense." 


"  I  wouldna  promise,"  said  the  old 
woman  obstinately.  "I  hae  a  notion 
o'  making  things  siccar,  and  nae  de- 
leeberately  tiying  to  upset  them.  Life 
is  gey  chancey."  She  shook  her  head, 
and  added  :  "  And  George  is  but  a 
man." 

Joan  turned  from  the  window  and 
sat  opposite  her  mother  on  the  oak 
settle  by  the  fire.  She  knitted  placidly. 
The  old  woman  rambled  on. 

"Your  fevther  often  tell't  me  if  it 
hadna  been  for  me  he  wud  niver  have 
thocht  o'  me.  I  pit  the  notion  into  his 
heed,  and  syne  I  keepit  it  there.  Noo, 
it's  this  and  it's  that,  and  I  tell  ye  it 
disna  dee.  I  dinna  hand  wi'  notions  o' 
that  sort,  and  it's  time  ye  tell't  George 
to  sattle  things." 

The  girl  looked  up. 

"  I  winna,"  she  said.  Her  tone  had 
the  sharp,  incisive  ring  of  determina- 
tion. It  cowed  the  old  woman  for  a 
moment. 

"Weel,  Joan,  gang  your  ain  gait. 
Mony  hae  deen  that  afore  you,  and 
found  themselves  left.  I  hope  it  winna 
be  too  late,  or  that  I'll  hae  the  satisfac- 
tion o'  seein'  my  words  proven." 

There  was  silence  sifter  that.  Old 
Mrs.  MacLeod  deftly  wove  colored 
scraps  of  material  into  a  mat.  Grey 
double  dahlias  and  magenta  roses  grew 
out  of  the  remnants  of  flannel  and 
stuffs,  surrounded  by  lesser  flowera  of 
nondescript  hues. 

"It's  gey  lonely  here,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

"If  ye  wad  stir  yersel',  Joan,  it  wad 
be  better." 

Joan  looked  up  from  her  knitting 
placidly. 

"  It's  nae  different  to  general,"  she 
said,  and  went  back  to  her  stocking. 
Her  mother  snorted. 

"  And  ye  are  as  happy  there,  and 
wad  be,  if  ye  were  gaun  to  sit  there 
and  knit  a'  your  life.  It  niver  seems 
to  strike  ye  that  we  twa  lonesome  bodies 
here  might  be  murdered  in  oor  beds 
ony  nicht,  and  naebody  ken  for  days. 
It  wad  be  different  if  there  was  a  man 
aboot.  It  wad  be  mair  shortsome,  and 
the  mull  micht  be  set  a-going  again. 
In  your  feyther's  time  there  was  aye 
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cairts  o'  corn  coming,  and  the  mull 
aye  grinding,  grinding,  and  tlie  watter 
splashing.     Yon  was  living." 

It  was  a  time-worn  complaint.  Joan 
had  grown  callous  lo  it.  The  past  glo- 
ries of  the  mill  did  not  appeal  to  her. 
She  was  perfectly  happy  with  her  life 
as  it  was.  This  was  a  particular  griev- 
ance of  her  mother's.  Another  was 
Joan's  plainness.  Joan  was  a  tall 
woman,  with  strong,  vigorous  features 
and  limbs.  She  had  a  low  brow,  with 
black  hair  which  grew  off  it  ;  steadfast 
brown  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  and  a 
large  mouth.  She  was  absolutely  col- 
orless. The  neighbor  agreed  with 
Mrs.  MacLeod  that  her  daughter  was 
regrettably  plain.  Joan  was  singularly 
free  from  vanity.  She  never  troubled 
to  consider  her  looks. 

''  I  ken  thinkin'  on't  winna  add  or 
tak'  a  cubit  from  oor  stature." 

Mre.  MacLeod  was  wont  to  say  im- 
pressively :  — 

'^  But  it  wad  dee  a  lot  to  mend  mat- 
ters. It's  only  a  weel-faured  face  can 
dee  wi'oot  thinking.  And  a  new  hat 
dis  wurk  wonders." 

It  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  Mi*s. 
MacLeod  to  find  that  Joan  had  found 
favor  in  any  man's  sight.  The  fact  of 
her  engagement  to  George  Alexander 
Inul  given  Joan's  mother  endless  sub- 
ject matter  to  reflect  on.  George  was 
a  sort  of  connection  of  their  own.  He 
had  knocked  about  in  Australia  several 
yeai-s,  and  had  come  back  at  twenty- 
eight  with  an  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence towards  his  native  land  —  the 
result  of  thirsting  for  it  every  day  of 
his  absence.  He  had  returned  in  late 
summer  when  the  barley  harvest  was  in 
full  swing.  Georjjfe  had  sauntered  into 
the  field.  Joan  was  amonij  the  sjath- 
erers.  Her  hair  was  gathered  up  into 
a  big  knot  tightly  twisted  up  behind. 
Her  sun-bonnet  had  fallen  off.  Her 
sleeves  were  turned  up  ;  she  looked  a 
strong,  capable  woman.  She  stood 
apart,  resting  for  a  moment.  The  sun 
shone  in  its  full  force  ;  the  heavy 
*' swish"  of  the  ripe  yellow  barley  as 
it  fell,  formed  a  framework  to  her  as 
she  stood  there.  George  stood  idly 
looking  at    the    reapers ;    they  threw 


jests  to  him,  and  laughed  as  they 
moved  down  the  field.  Joan  alone  said 
nothing.  She  smiled  at  him  as  she 
passed.  Her  smile  set  him  thinking. 
He  still  stood  there,  for  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  an  ideal  had  come  to  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  that  come 
at  least  once  in  a  man's  life.  It  was  a 
touch  of  the  home  atmosphere,  the 
simple  labor,  the  sunshine,  and  a 
woman's  smile  that  prompted  it.  It 
did  not  last  long,  but  out  of  it  grew  an 
idea  that  dominated  three  lives. 

"  They're  gey  ahin'  the  times  here," 
was  what  he  said,  and  he  sauntered  off 
the  field. 

The  result  of  the  idea  was  that  sev- 
eral weeks  after  Geoi^e  had  asked 
Joan  to  marry  him.  She  had  said  yes 
quite  simply,  and  matters  had  remained 
like  this  for  about  eighteen  months. 
George  and  Joan  both  showed  a  philo- 
sophical calm  about  their  engagement 
Old  Mrs.  MacLeod  was  the  only  one 
who  agitated  over  the  matter  at  all. 
She  began  to  be  afraid  that  left  to 
themselves  they  would  drift  apart,  and 
that  Joan  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
it. 

One  evening  George  came  in  after 
Joan  had  been  peculiarly  aggravating 
on  the  subject  of  their  marriage. 

''It's  a  fine  nicht,"  he  said,  as  he 
sat  down  and  looked  at  the  fire. 

Joan  nodded.  Mrs.  MacLeod  tossed 
her  head  and  coughed.  It  did  not 
occur  to  either  of  tlie  otliers  that  a 
reply  was  necessary,  so  this  passed 
unnoticed.  Mrs.  MacLeod  coughed 
again  a  little  louder. 

*'  It's  nae  wonuer  ye  hae  a  cauld," 
said  George  affably,  "  wi'  a  climate 
like  this." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Mac- 
Leod. 

"  Cauld,  indeed  ;  I  niwer  was  bet- 
ter in  my  life.  Fat  I  meant  was  if  a 
'  fine  nicht '  wis  a'  ye  had  to  say,  there 
wisna  muckle  ees  o'  ye  coming  to  say 
it." 

George  stared.  Joan  looked  up 
quickly. 

''  Ay,  I  mean  it,  and  I  bae  meant  it 
some  time,"  continued  Mrs.  MacLeod. 
She  had  made  her  start,  and  she  was 
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determined  to  have  her  say.  *'  I  hae 
nae  wush  to  meddle,  aud  ye  needua 
heed  me  ;  but  1  wad  like,  Geors^e,  to 
kun  if  ye  mean  to  marry  my  dother 
Joan  ?  " 

The  old  woman  shut  her  mouth  and 
looked  at  the  young  man.  It  was  an 
opportunity  she  had  been  thii*sting  for, 
and  she  meant  to  carry  it  to  the  end. 
George  and  Joan  both  looked  at  her ; 
they  were  both  too  astonished  to  say 
anything. 

"  Div  ye,  George  Alexander  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  MacLeod.  Her  voice  rose 
shrilly. 

'*  I  had  thocht  o't,"  said  George 
slowly. 

"  Had  thocht  o't !  "  repeated  Mrs. 
MacLeod.  This  time  she  fairly 
shrieked.  '^  And  ye  sit  there  and  say 
that  to  my  face  ?  " 

^'  I  didna  say  I  wisna  still  thinking 
o't,"  retorted  George.  The  idea  that 
it  was  possible  to  break  his  word  struck 
him  tangibly  for  the  first  time.  He 
repeated  more  firmly,  **Na,  I'll  stick 
to  my  word." 

^^  Hoots,"  said  old  Mrs.  MacLeod,  in 
a  more  modified  key.  *'  Then  mebbe 
yc  wad  like  to  gie  a  little  proof.  Words 
are  fine  eneugh,  but  they  winna  marry 
Joan  ;  and  it's  nae  likely  she'll  ever 
hae  anither  chance." 

George  laughed. 

^'  I'm  nae  a  man  to  gang  back  frae 
my  word,"  he  said  loftily.  He  began 
to  feel  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  he 
was  making  as  he  glanced  at  Joan,  who 
was  sitting  up  with  a  face  as  deter- 
mined and  set  as  her  mother's.  She 
certainly  looked  rather  a  forbidding 
woman.  Her  hands  were  clenched, 
her  lips  compressed,  her  eyes  were 
hard. 

"  Your  mither  is  richt,"  said  George. 
He  spoke  cheerfully,  for  he  felt  dis- 
tinctly pleased  with  himself. 

Joan  had  sat  silent,  and  there  was  a 
moment's  pause  after  George  stopped 
speaking.  Suddenly  she  rose.  She 
had  iiuessed  the  fact  with  a  woman's 
intuition.  Her  knowledge  of  life  came 
to  her  through  her  lover's  careless 
tones.  She  grasped  the  truth  at  once, 
as  only  a  strong  type  of  woman  can. 


"There's  nae  need  for  ye  to  keep 
your  word,  George,"  she  said.  There 
was  a  defiant  ring  in  her  voice,  other- 
wise it  was  hard  and  expressionless. 
"  I  dinna  want  it." 

'^  Lord's  sake,  dinna  be  sich  a  fule," 
gasped  her  mother.  "Ye  shouldna 
play  wi'  men.  They  are  aye  kittle, 
and  ye  nivver  ken." 

George  stared  good-humoredly  ;  then 
he  laughed.  The  idea  seemed  to  him 
preposterous. 

"  Weel,  weel,  Joan,  we  winna  quar- 
rel ;  we'll  fix  the  day  instead." 

"I'm  no  seeking  to  quarrel,"  re- 
plied Joan  doggedly,  "an'  I'm  nae 
joking." 

"  Mercy  !  "  breathed  Mrs.  MacLeod. 
She  looked  anxiously  at  her  daughter, 
and  repeated  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"Dinna,  I  tell  ye.  He'll  tak'  ye  at 
your  word,  maybe." 

Joan  sat  down.  Her  features  had 
relaxed,  but  there  was  still  an  air  of 
determination  about  her.  George  fidg- 
eted uneasily.  The  old  woman  kept 
up  a  steady  murmur  of  remonstrance. 

"  There's  nae  need  to  say  more," 
said  Joan  sharply.  "A'body  mak's 
mistaks  at  times.  George  aud  I  hae 
made  een.  I  hae  made  up  my  mind 
noo,  and  George  is  free." 

"And  if  he  heeds  a  silly  lass  like 
you,"  put  in  her  mother  hastily,  "  he's 
a  puir  thing." 

Then  she  began  to  cry,  for  George 
was  silent. 

"Mebbe  ye  dinna  want  her,"  she 
said  suddenly,  her  tears  vanishing. 
"  Mebbe  ye'd  rather  hae  somebody  else 
younger  and  bonnier  ?  There's  Janet 
McLaren  ;  she'll  be  glad  enough  to 
tak'  ye." 

She  spoke  at  George,  but  she  glared 
at  Joan.  She  felt  rightly  enough  this 
was  her  biggest  obstacle. 

"  If  Joan's  nae  willin',  I'm  nae  gaun 
to  force  her  to  it,"  he  began  slowly. 

"  It's  a'  ower,"  said  Joan.  "  There 
hisna  been  much,  noo  there's  naething 
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Joan  got  her  way.  To  George  it  was 
partly  a  relief.  Joan  found  it  made 
more  difference  in  her  life  than  she 
had   imagined.    She  had  thought  she 
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woald  go  back  to  the  old  placid  life, 
and  resume  her  normal  condition,  but 
slic  discovered  that  this  was  not  possi- 
ble. Broken  ends  of  life  are  not  easily 
joined,  and  it  began  to  dawn  on  her 
that  there  was  a  gap  in  her  life.  There 
was  a  restlessness  and  a  nameless  long- 
ing for  something,  an  undefinable  feel- 
ing that  she  had  loved  George,  and  had 
not  known  it  till  she  lost  him.  It  be- 
gan to  haunt  her  when  she  heard  that 
George  had  taken  her  mother's  chance 
advice  about  Janet  McLaren.  So 
every  one  said,  at  leasts  and  Joan  knew 
that,  if  it  was  true,  life  lay  dreary  be- 
fore her. 

'^  Deed,  it's  nae  wunner  he  should  be 
ta'en,"  said  Mrs.  MacLeod.  "It's  no 
that  she's  bonny.  That  aleen  disna 
dee  it,  but  she  lats  him  see  she  thinks 
a  hantle  o'  him.  Noo  it's  a  new  goon, 
and  syne  it's  a  hat,  and  it's  a'  for  him, 
and  he  kens  it.  Sich  wicked  extrava- 
gant folly.  I  wush,  Joan,  ye'd  stir 
yoursel'  and  dee  mair  that  wye.  Ye 
micht  get  him  back.  The  mull  is  worth 
his  while.  That  wad  aye  coont  agenst 
yon  lass's  chances." 

Joan  heeded  none  of  it.  She  out- 
wardly pursued  her  placid  way.  In- 
wardly she  was  consumed  by  a  fire  of 
jealousy.  No  one  knew,  and  the  days 
went  on.  The  tale  of  the  broken  en- 
gagement was  an  old  story,  and  the 
new  one,  though  not  openly  an- 
nounced, was  accepted  as  a  tacit  fact 
by  Joan  and  her  mother.  Janet  Mc- 
Laren admitted  that  George  had  not 
said  anything  about  the  wedding  day. 

"  But  I'm  nae  carin',"  she  said  gaily. 
'*  I'm  no  prood  to  come  after  you, 
Joan,  and  I'll  hae  mair  sense  to  keep 
him." 

''There's  naebody  blamin'  you  for 
that,"  said  Mrs.  MacLeod. 

She  admired  success. 

'*  There's  naebody  could  hae  less 
sense  than  Joan,  unless  mebbe  it's 
George,"  she  added,  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance even. 

Joan  sat  through  these  conversations 
quietly.  Once  she  broke  through  her 
reserve. 

**  Has  George  tell't  you  in  words  he 
lo'es  you  ?  "  she  asked  Janet. 


Janet  blushed  and  frowned. 

''  I  dinna  ken,"  she  said.  '^  But  he's 
aye  comiu'  and  comin',  and  he  kens  fat 
a'  folk  are  say  in'." 

Joan  sighed.  At  the  same  time  she 
felt  that  she  would  rather  die  than 
change  the  course  of  events  by  a  single 
word  or  action.  There  are  things  in 
this  world  that  have  to  be,  Uiat  must 
exist,  and  we  know  it,  and  though  we 
know  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
surface  of  these  things  we  dare  not. 

The  nights  turned  frosty  as  the  win- 
ter closed  in.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  wind  rose  at  night  and  moaned  as 
it  had  never  done  before.  The  old 
weathercock  creaked  more  fitfully,  and 
the  rats  scampered  about  at  nights. 
She  heard  above  these  sounds  the  rush 
of  the  little  river,  swollen  by  the  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow  up  in  the 
distant  hills  where  it  took  its  rise. 

She  looked  out  one  night  as  she  was 
going  to  bed.  She  shivered  as  a  gust 
swept  round  the  house.  Then  a  silence 
came. 

''It's  a  fearfu'  night,"  she  said 
hastily.  "  I  hope  nae  one  is  oot  in  the 
storm." 

She  was  shutting  the  door  when  a 
sound  struck  her  ear.  It  seemed  a 
wail.  She  stood  still  to  listen,  but  it 
did  not  come  again.  "Joan  I  "  it  had 
seemed  to  her  to  come  floating  through 
the  storm.  For  a  long  time  she  stood 
waiting  apprehensively.  Her  heart 
beat  at  the  unexplained  feeling  of  sus- 
pense and  fear. 

"  If  it  wis  a  human  voice  it  '11  cry 
again,"  she  said,  to  still  her  own  fears. 

Nothing  came.  The  wind  swept 
round  the  gables  with  shrill  moans  and 
cries. 

"  It  was  the  wind,"  she  said,  and  she 
shut  the  door. 

In  the  night  she  woke.  The  same 
sense  of  apprehension  seized  her,  and  a 
feeling  of  dull  reality  came  to  her. 
"  Joan  I  "  the  voice  seemed  to  wail. 
It  had  a  human  ring  about  it,  to  her 
excited  mind. 

''  God  forgie  me  if  it  was  a  voice," 
she  murmured,  "  for  noo  it's  a  spirit's 
voice  that's  crying.  I  couldna  hear 
ony  one  in  this  storm." 
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She  got  up  and  dressed.  Her  room 
was  up-stairs,  her  mother  slept  iu  the 
box-bed  built  into  the  wall  iu  the  little 
kitchen.  Softly  and  quietly  she  groped 
her  wa}'  down,  and  got  the  lanthorn. 
She  opened  the  door  softly  and  stepped 
out.  Her  teeth  chattered  and  her  heart 
sank. 

"I'm  too  late,"  she  kept  saying, 

Still  she  kept  on.  The  conviction 
was  forced  upon  her  that  she  had  not 
been  dreaming,  that  some  one  had 
sought  her  aid.  She  tramped  up  and 
down  the  path  ;  the  wind  met  her,  and 
nearly  whirled  lier  ojff  her  feet.  There 
was  no  sign  of  anything. 

**The  bridge  lias  gone,"  she  said 
suddenly,  as  a  gleam  of  light  showed 
her  a  dark  mass  of  woodwork  which 
had  floated  down  the  river.  "They 
aye  said  it  wad  the  last  five  or  sax 
wintei-s,  and  noo  it's  fairly  gone."  She 
lifted  her  voice  and  shouted.  No  an- 
swer came.  Gradually  her  feara  sub- 
sided. She  even  laughed  at  her  own 
exaggerated  fears.  "  I  winna  tell  ony 
soul  fat  I  hae  deen  this  uicht,"  she 
said,  as  she  shut  the  door  and  crept 
back  to  her  room.  She  woke  in  the 
morning  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
dread.  By  degrees  the  night's  occur- 
rence came  back  to  her.  Outside  all 
was  still  and  bright.  She  felt  the  same 
instinctive  feeling  that  a  tragedy  had 
happened,  which  she  had  had  it  in 
her  power  to  avert.  She  went  about 
all  day  with  a  dull  foreboding  at  her 
heart. 

That  afternoon  she  realized  the  truth. 
There  was  a  tramp  of  feet  past  the 
window. 

"Fat's  yon  ?"  asked  Mrs.  MacLeod 
eagerly.    "  Rin  oot  and  see,  Joan." 

Joan  sat  still  and  fixed.  Her  breath 
came  in  short  little  gasps. 

"  I  canna,  mither.     Bide  a  wee." 

The  old  woman  hobbled  to  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

"  Fat's  the  stir  ?  "  she  called  shrilly. 

George  Alexander  left  the  little  group 
that  were  passing  the  "gale"  end  of 
the  cottage. 

"  There's  been  an  accident,"  he  said 
solemnly.  "Last  nicht,  after  gloam- 
ing, Janet  McLaren  was  coming  hame 


frae  her  sister's.  She  was  drooned  in 
the  river.  The  path's  aye  slippy,  and, 
beside,  the  auld  bridge  has  gone." 

He  passed  on,  and  the  thud  of  the 
footsteps  died  away. 

Mrs.  MacLeod  stood  silenced  in  the 
presence  of  death.  Over  her  shoulders 
Joan  gazed. 

"  Joan  I  Joan  I  Joan  I  "  the  air 
seemed  full  of  her  own  name.  "  Joan, 
save  me  !  " 

She  had  let  it  pass  unheeded.  Her 
rival  was  dead,  drowned  in  the  thirsty 
river  beside  the  old  mill-dam. 

Neither  woman  spoke  all  that  even- 
ing. Later  on,  her  mother  said  simply: 
"  I'm  glad  ye  didna  try  and  win  him 
back.  Lass,  it's  a  heavy  hairt  ye'd 
have  had  this  nicht  if  ye'd  done  so." 

"Eh,  mither,"  said  Joan,  "it's 
heavier  than  ye  ken." 

She  put  her  arms  oa  the  table,  and 
laid  her  head  on  them. 

The  days  passed  somehow.  Joan 
carried  the  weight  with  her.  She  felt 
as  if  her  life  would  never  end.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  grass  was 
scarcely  green  on  Janet's  grave  when 
George  Alexander  asked  her  a  second 
time  to  be  his  wife.  It  came  about  un- 
expectedly, and  in  the  matter-of-fact 
way  iu  which  crises  in  people's  lives 
usually  do  come. 

Joan  was  seated  in  the  fir  wood,  look- 
ing down  on  the  hollow  beneath,  where 
the  mill  stood.  A  big  heron  sailed 
slowly  down  the  valley ;  the  bees 
hummed  in  the  heather  at  her  feet ;  a 
dragon-fiy  flitted  about.  The  bracken 
had  already  begun  to  be  tinted  with 
yellow,  though  the  summer  was  not  yet 
over. 

"  Weel,  Joan,"  said  George  Alexan- 
der. She  started  suddenly.  "  I  was  in 
yon  field,  and  I  watched  you  up  the 
brae  ;  I  came  after  you." 

The  past  months  had  told  upon 
^oau.  She  had  grey  hairs,  and  there 
were  little  lines  round  her  eyes.  Her 
mouth  had  taken  a  little  tremulous 
droop.  Altogether  there  was  more 
womanliness  about  her  looks. 

"  We  niver  seem  to  meet  noo,"  said 
George  Alexander. 

He  was  looking  at  her,  curiously  re- 
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minded  of  the  day  he  had  first  seen  her 
iu  the  harvest  field. 

"  I  hae  long  wished  to  see  you," 
said  Joan  simply  ;  ^'  I  hae  something 
to  tell  ye  —  and  I  canna  I  "  she  almost 
wailed. 

An  inspiration  seized  George.  He 
leaned  forward. 

"  Are  ye  seeking  to  tell  me  ye  liked 
me  hetter  than  ye  kenned  ?  "  he  asked, 
smiling. 

Joan  drew  back  hastily. 

"  Na,  ua,"  she  said,  **  onything  but 
that.  Lat  her  hae  it  a'  still,  George, 
for  she's  deid." 

'*  Fat  div  ye  mean  ?"  asked  George 
stupidly. 

"  It's  Janet,"  said  Joan  simply.  "  I 
hae  deen  her  enough  hairm.  I  lat  her 
dee." 

George  still  stared.  Joan  repeated 
the  episode  of  that  terrible  night.  Her 
face  was  set  and  stem. 

"  Puir  thing  I  "  said  George  pity- 
ingly.   "PuirthingI" 

This  time  he  took  one  of  Joan's  cold, 
unresisting  hands. 

''  Ye  couldna  ken,  Joan.  And  things 
are  ta'en  oot  o'  cor  hands  files." 

It  was  George's  first  attempt  at 
philosophy,  and  it  did  not  soothe  Joan. 

*^  And  sae  I  hear  her  crying  on  me  a' 
the  time,"  she  said  simply,  as  if  it  was 
an  ordinary  fact  she  was  stating. 

"  And  ye  hiv  borne  the  weary 
weight  a'  the  time,  Joan,  and  tell't 
naebody  ? " 

**  Naebody,"  said  Joan  briefly.  "  I 
hae  wushed  to  tell  you,  but  I  was 
feared  ye'd  cast  it  at  me,  and  I  couldna 
bear  that,  George." 

*'I  hae  no  richt  to  cast  it  at  you, 
Joan,"  said  George  solemnly. 

"  She  was  your  sweethairt,"  said 
Joan. 

She  put  her  head  down  and. moaned. 

"  Na,"  said  George  solemnly,  "  I 
niver  had  ane.  Nane,  except  yersel', 
Joan." 

"Folk  said  you  were  hers,"  said 
Joan,  lifting  her  head,  "and  ye  were 
aye  there." 

Somehow  a  little  of  the  weary  bur- 
den seemed  lifted. 

"  Aye,"  said  George. 


Then  he  gave  a  nervous  sort  of 
laugh. 

"  I  wisna  gaun  to  be  pee  tied  by  a' 
body." 

"  Then  she  had  nane  o'  your  love," 
said  Joan  solemnly. 

"  Ye  hiv  it  a',  Joan,  tho'  I  didna  ken 
afore." 

Joan  put  up  her  hand. 

"  George,  dinna  say  that." 

"  But  I  maun  ;  I  love  ye,  Joan.  Will 
ye  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"Niver,  niver,  George  Alexander," 
she  answered  at  length.  "I  couldua; 
I  should  hear  her  voice  crying  '  Joan,' 
and  I  wad  feel  I  had  stolen  you  frae 
her." 

"  That's  nonsense,"  said  the  roan 
sharpl}'.     "  I  niver  lo'ed  her." 

"  Then  it's  a'  the  worse,"  said  Joan, 
with  true  woman's  logic. 

She  felt  that  somehow  reparation 
must  be  paid  to  the  dead  —  at  what- 
ever cost  and  sacrifice  to  the  living. 
In  vain  George  reasoned,  Joan  kept  to 
her  point. 

"I  couldna  be  happy,  George.  It 
wouldna  be  richt." 

He  lost  bis  temper  at  last. 

"  Weel,  there's  nae  mair  to  be  said." 

They  rose  up  out  of  the  heather. 
The  sun  had  begun  to  go  down  behind 
the  fir-trees.    Joan  gave  a  little  shiver. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  this  that 
George  and  she  met  again. 

"I'm  aff  to  Australia,  Joan,"  he 
said  sullenly. 

Nothing  had  happened  in  the  inter- 
val to  shake  the  moral  force  of  Joan's 
arguments.    She  started. 

"  Must  ye  gang,  Greorge  ? "  she 
asked  softly. 

George  was  still  angry  with  her  fool- 
ish woman's  insistence,  but  his  wrath 
suddenly  melted.  He  looked  at  her 
downcast  eyes  and  trembling  moath. 

"  Not  if  ye  bid  me  stay,  Joan." 

The  river  still  flowed  on  In  its  old 
course.  The  fir-trees  stood  straight 
and  dark  at  the  top  of  the  brae.  Bat 
the  brae  was  ploughed  up  and  grew 
<;olden  corn,  and  the  old  mill-dam  was 
filled  with  water  instead  of  the  tangle 
of  reeds  and  flowers.    And  all  day  Uie 
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mill  -  wheel  splashed  cheerily  round. 
The  ghost  of  Joan's  past  was  laid, 
merged  into  the  happiness  of  her  life. 

'•  I  aye  said  things  were  in  the 
Lord's  hands,"  said  Mrs.  MacLeod 
piously.  ^^  And  noo  the  mull  is  stairted 
aince  mair  I  ken  it." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LOUISA,  MABCHIONESS  OF  WATERFORD. 

A  SKETCH. 

Acquaintanceship  is  various,  and 
the  sudden  turn  of  events  may  often 
make  a  slight  friendship  more  pictur- 
esque than  one  of  constant  hahit. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  the  very  fact 
of  meetings  being  few  and  far  between 
that  gives  them  shape  and  color.  They 
outline  themselves  in  distance,  and 
take  a  deeper  and  more  luminous  dye. 
Such  isolation  was  not  needed  to  give 
form  or  tone  to  interviews  with  Lady 
Waterford  ;  rather  would  constant 
meetings  with  her  have  given  zest  to 
every  day.  But  perhaps  it  is  because  I 
saw  her  seldom,  and  in  such  contrasted 
scenes,  that  I  retain  my  impressions  of 
her  so  unmixed  and  so  unique. 

I  first  heard  much  of  her  from  Mrs. 
Sartoris,  who  had  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing interesting  any  personality  she 
described.  And  in  this  glorious  per- 
sonality she  had  full  scope.  I  well 
remember  looking  at  a  drawing  of  Lady 
Waterford's  with  her,  and  being  deeply 
stirred  by  its  depth  and  power.  She 
read  me  some  letters  of  hers,  full  of 
sensibility  and  humor,  and  described 
her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  her  genius, 
her  loveliness  of  mind,  in  words  I  have 
often  recollected  since.  Years  after- 
wards she  wrote  :  ^'  She  was  the  most 
enchantingly  beautiful  woman  I  ever 
saw  when  she  was  young.^  I  find  again 
the  innocence  of  her  eyes." 

It  happened  that  on  leaving  Warsash, 
I  was  at  Bournemouth  during  many 
weeks  of  illness,  and  Mrs.  Sartoris  then 
wrote  to  Lady  Waterford,  who  invited 

1  One  gathers  from  Mr.  Hare's  "Story  of  Two 
Noble  Lives  "  that  she  was  the  real  star  of  the 
Eglinton  tournament,  eclipsing  even  Lady  Sey- 
mour, though,  as  a  girl,  out  of  competition. 


me  to  Highcliffe.  I  was  unable  to  go, 
and  unable  to  see  her  ;  but  she  sent  me 
books,  flowers,  notes  —  all  I  suppose 
brought  over  from  the  castle  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger.  They  were  delivered 
unstamped,  and  with  a  large  black  seal. 
She  was,  I  remember,  particularly  anx- 
ious that  I  should  see  the  library. 
This  was  in  1877.  By  and  by,  con- 
tinuing ill  at  Bournemouth,  I  went  to 
London  and  settled  in  for  some  home- 
keeping  years  of  invalidism.  And  I 
suppose  it  was  not  till  1879,  that,  on 
receiving  a  message  from  her,  I  was 
able  at  last  to  go  and  make  her  ac-» 
quaintance  personally  during  one  of  her 
short  stays  in  town,  in  the  spring. 

She  was  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  and  the 
huge,  bare  sitting-room  to  which  I  was 
conducted  made  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  fulness  and  comfort  of  my  own 
constantly  inhabited  rooms.  It  was 
like  a  long,  empty  stage,  this  double 
sitting-room,  which  went  right  through 
the  hotel ;  a  sort  of  ambassadorial  sa- 
loon with  two  writing-tables,  one  in 
the  middle  of  each  apartment,  holding 
portfolios  and  tall  candles  ;  no  furni- 
ture but  a  few  chairs  and  chintz  sofas, 
and  these  of  that  rather  nondescript 
period,  the  first  age  of  hotels  in  Lon- 
don. 

I  sat  some  little  time  in  the  back 
room,  thinking  it  the  most  desolate 
scene,  like  the  dAcor  of  the  last  act  of 
a  French  comedy  in  which  the  heroine 
has  got  to  die,  after  writing  some  letter 
of  penitence  or  farewell  at  one  of  the 
stage  writing-tables  ;  presently  the  fur- 
ther door  opened,  and  as  I  stood  up  to 
meet  her.  Lady  Waterford  came  towards 
me  down  the  full  length  of  the  room. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  so  majestic 
as  her  carriage  ;  she  was  tall,  rather 
short-waisted,  with  long  limbs  like  a 
statue's.  The  placing  of  her  head,  the 
shape  of  it,  the  peculiar  headdress  of 
thick  plaits  which  wreathed  it  and 
made  a  sort  of  halo  at  the  back  ;  the 
whole  was  different  from  any  modern 
woman's  style.  It  was  Byzantine,  clas- 
sic, splendid.  Boehm's  statue  of  her 
at  Highcliffe  Castle  — 

From  loving  hearts  to  one  of  love  most 
worthy, 
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gives  you  the  graud  manuer,  the  majes- 
tic scale,  the  beautiful  propoilions,  the 
halo  of  hair ;  what  it  does  not  give  is 
the  trausparent  purity  of  gaze  —  ex- 
changed ill  the  statue  for  a  look  of 
ahuost  celestial  seriousness  —  and,  in 
odd  contrast  to  that,  the  something 
artiticial  there  was  about  her  personal 
charm,  as  if  for  all  her  pride  she  would 
be  wilfully  attractive.  This  touch  of 
artificial,  which  she  never  omitted,  and 
which  was  perhaps  more  due  to  an 
artist's  habit  than  to  vanity  —  really  as 
if  her  mind  took  pains  to  present  her 
bodily  beauty  as  completely  as  possible 
—  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  me 
about  her,  and  completed  the  stage 
effect ;  so  Daniel  Deronda's  mother 
might  have  looked  ;  with  just  such  a 
gesture  —  by  no  means  not  spontane- 
ous, but  spontaneously,  not  acciden- 
tally, beautiful  —  she  might  have  held 
out  her  arms  in  welcome  :  "  So  this  is 
really  you  at  last  I  " 

We  sat  down  and  talked  long  that 
afternoon  ;  and  all  the  time  I  recollect 
how  she  sat  facing  the  window,  unlike 
the  majority  of  ladies,  however  natu- 
ral, as  if  she  had  the  habit  of  letting 
the  light  illuminate  her  beauty,  which 
it  did  illuminate,  though  it  lit  up  the 
signs  of  age  as  well,  and  the  furrows 
in  the  low  alabaster  brow,  over  which 
the  hair  waved  in  such  sculpturable 
masses.  She  sat  on  a  high,  plain  chair 
too  ;  absolutely,  there  was  nothing  ac- 
cessory in  the  room,  not  a  palm,  not  a 
curtain,  not  a  curved  or  decorated  seat. 
The  whole  picture  was  herself  —  very 
plainly  dressed  in  black  ;  one  has  seen 
sometimes  beauty  with  an  equally  dis- 
crepant background,  in  the  waiting- 
room,  say,  of  a  country  railway  station. 
I  sat  on  a  lower  seat  —  one  of  the 
chintz  sofas  —  and  looked  rather  up 
into  her  face  ;  it  was  like  the  face  of  a 
Virgin  in  a  shrine,  I  thought ;  waxen, 
faded,  restored  even  ;  but  it  had  been 
always  —  it  always  would  be  —  beau- 
tiful beyoud  any  possibility  of  com- 
parison with  meaner  things.  Utterly 
noble,  from  bone  to  bloom  ;  the  sor- 
rows it  would  know  were  never  sordid  ; 
they  would  be  only  the  sorrows  of  high 
aims,  of  earnest  thoughts,  of  deep  reli- 


gious care ;  from  babyhood  to  death, 
such  a  face,  however  used,  must  be 
fair ;  must  be,  almost,  a  type  for 
beauty  and  high-mindedness,  for  the 
charity  that  has  known  grief  :  — 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

one  felt,  with  tire  line  that  concludes 
the  famous  verse. 

And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Her  throat,  her  hands,  her  arms,  were 
as  beautiful  as  lilies  in  a  funeral  wreath, 
for  her  whole  aspect  was  one  of  sad- 
ness and  calm.^ 

We  spoke  mostly  of  artistic  matters  : 
of  health,  no  doubt,  first,  and  London, 
to  which  she  had  so  extreme  a  dislike, 
but  of  which  she  promised  to  think 
more  kindly  when  I  praised  its  climate 
for  what  it  had  done  in  my  case  ;  of 
Mrs.  Sartoris  and  her  singing,  of  pic- 
ture exhibitions,  of  painters  —  their 
general  want  of  thought,  and  careless- 
ness of  any  ideal  to  start  with.  ^'  There 
are  so  many  things  I  want  to  paint," 
she  said,  and  told  me  some  of  them. 

The  two  that  impressed  me  most 
were  these  :  first,  a  picture  to  be  painted 
in  two  compartments  —  '^Let  not  him 
that  putteth  on  his  armor  boast  himself 
with  him  that  taketh  it  off"  —  one,  a 
young  man  fastening  on  his  casque  and 
breastplate,  to  have  a  look  of  hope  and 
wonder ;  and  the  other  an  old  man, 
battered  and  weary,  unfastening  the 
buckles  of  his  dinted  coat  of  mail,  in 
the  exaltation  of  death  —  life  proudly, 
loyally  spent.  I  believe  she  painted, 
or  at  least  sketched  out,  this  latter  (I 
seem  to  recollect  it  at  Lady  Brown- 
low's),  but  was  dissatisfied  with  her 
own  technical  knowledge.  And  then 
'^  The  Sower,"  which  she  certainly 
painted  afterwards,  again  and  again, 
with  even  more  than  her  usual  sue* 
cess  :  the  lonely  figure,  traversing  waste 
places  in  eager  movement,  the  birds 
of  the  air  behind  him.  It  was  while 
speaking  on  this  subject,  and  the  inspi* 
ration  in  a  single  word,  that  Lady  Wa- 

^  In  reference  to  heredity  and  I^dy  Waterfocd^ 
Madonna  beauty,  I  hare  often  heard  it  ntd  thai 
Latiy  Stuart —herself  nnbeantlfiil -^IumI  pMMd 
whole  houn  absorbed  in  gaating  at  the  niotl  «zqil- 
site  masterpieoee  of  art  — in  the  Loom, 
—before  her  daughter's  hirtii. 
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terford  told  me  tliat  one  of  her  ideals  of 
a  '*  happy  time  "  which  she  had  "  never 
yet  managed  to  get,"  was  to  gather  to- 
gether a  certain  number  of  painters  at 
Highcliffe  or  Ford,  for  each  to  treat  the 
same  subjects  as  nobly  and  under  as 
favorable  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings as  might  be.  "Oh  !  the  Sower," 
she  said,  '^  there  are  a  liundred  beauti- 
ful pictures  to  be  made  of  it,"^  and 
we  discussed  who  should  be  of  this 
ideal  party,  what  the  subjects  should 
be,  and  how  they  would  be  likely  to 
treat  them.  Our  fancy  had  no  restric- 
tions of  likelihood.  She  expressed 
lierself  very  fervently  on  many  artistic 
topics.  One  thing  of  which  she  seemed 
to  have  an  extreme  abhorrence  was 
humorous  art ;  she  spoke  of  certain 
little  sketches  in  Punch  —  I  think  they 
were  there  —  as  the  most  hateful 
things  she  had  ever  seen.  .Their  gro- 
tesque and  silly  punning,  their  wilful 
perplexity  and  teasing  point  of  view 
seemed  to  hurt  her,  to  cause  her  a 
physical  pain,  which  made  her  indig- 
nant and  impatient.  '^  I  really  can't 
bear  them,"  she  said.^  Years  after  I 
heard  a  similar  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  from  "  E.  V.  B.,"  —  her 
"  Dearest  Playmate  "  —  Lady  Water- 
ford's  sole  rival  in  the  "  beautiful "  as 
opposed  to  the  naturalistic  or  the  gro- 
tesque treatment  of  things,  at  her  home 
of  Huntercombe. 

Presently  we  were  interrupted,  for 
her  few  days  in  town  were  filled  up 
hour  by  hour.  I  forget  who  was  an- 
nounced, but  I  know  that  I  left  her, 
pledged  to  go  to  Highcliffe  whenever  I 

»  Cf.  in  the  "  Story  of  Two  Noble  Lires/*  where, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Bemal  Osborne,  she  says  of  Mrs. 
Southey's  poem,  "The  Pauper's  Death-bed"  — 
"  that  would  be  such  a  subject  for  a  picture— a 
mine  for  expression."  Frank  Dicksee  was  to  be 
one  of  our  painters  ;  she  admired  his  work  greatly. 
It  was  curious  that  I  should  meet  him  afterwards 
at  Highcliffe,  during  Mr.  Aird's  tenancy  of  the 
castle. 

>  It  is  just  possible  this  was  at  Highcliffe  later. 
Bat  the  general  dislike  to  humorous  art  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  interview,  in  relation  to  something 
current  at  the  time.  Lady  Waterford  always 
hated  slang,  c/.  in  Mr.  Hare's  book,  vol.  ii.,  p.  479, 
**  Rnskln  mentions  having  got  Lady  Waterford's 
•Charity  Girl*  to  look  at —  'she's  stunning.'  I 
told  her  this,  and  she  hates  the  word  so  much,  she 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  abuse,"  — in  a 
letter  of  her  mother's. 
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was  near  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  two  meetings  in  London  later  on, 
one  at  Lady  Carew's,  and  one  at  some 
great  evening  party,  at  which  her 
somewhat  old-fashioned  style  of  dress 
seemed  to  detract  from  her  beauty,  I 
never  saw  her  again  in  town.  I  kept 
that  first  impression  like  an  unset 
pearl.    We  wrote  occasionally. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  I 
chanced  at  last  to  be  visiting  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Highcliffe  ; 
and  on  arriving  at  my  friend's  house, 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  fine  portrait 
print  of  Lady  Waterford  in  the  hall ; 
the  head  in  profile  crowned  with  the 
great  plaits  of  hair.  This  led  to  speech 
about  her,  and  I  was  delighted  to  dis- 
cover that  Highcliffe  was  the  very  next 
place  along  the  coast,  within  three- 
quartei*s  of  a  mile.  Next  day  I  wi^nt 
over  there  and  left  my  card.  Her  note, 
in  immediate  answer,  was  most  charac- 
teristic :  it  invited  me  to  dine  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  spend  the  third  day 
wholly  at  her  house,  "  but  not  to  come 
on  the  day  between,  as  I  have  tiresome 
engagements."  This  anxiety  to  ar- 
range —  an  impatient  system  —  was 
very  characteristic  of  her. 

I  found  her  surrounded  by  her  neigh- 
bors and  relations  as  well  as  the  rector 
of  Highcliffe  and  his  wife,  for,  rather 
to  my  regret,  it  was  a  dinner-party  of 
some  magnitude.*  Of  the  dinner-party 
itself  I  recollect  very  little.  There 
were  the  Stuarts,  her  cousins,  neigh- 
bors at  Hoburne,  charming  old  people, 
both  since  dead.  Lady  Waterford,  I 
remember,  drank  only  water ;  and  we 
had  an  excellent  blackberry  ice,  as 
beautiful  as  the  color  in  some  of  her 
own  pictures,  purple  and  violet  and 
red  and  black  it  was,  all  shoaling  to- 
gether in  a  magnificent  way ;  she  was 
greatly  amused  at  my  appreciation  of 
it,  and  had  the  recipe  for  it  brought  to 
her,  and  wrote  it  out  for  me  herself. 
In  Scotland,  later  on,  friends  tele- 
graphed for  blackberries  from  England, 
to  try  it. 

*  My  diary  says,  September  12, 1890.  "  Dined  at 
Highcliffe:  the  Stuarts,  Dudley  Ryders,  Maber- 
leys.  Lady  Albinia  Pye,  Miss  Thompson,  Prosser, 
Creighton,  Captain  (?)  etc." 
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She  looked  raost  beautiful.  Her  old- 
fashioned  style  of  evening  dress,  rather 
short-waisted  always,  though  the  dress 
was  cut  low  at  the  neck,  seemed  to 
suit  the  splendid  rooms  at  Highcliffe 
exactly,  though  it  had  been  out  of 
place  in  London.  We  assembled  in  the 
round  drawing-room,  but  she  moved 
through  the  great  saloon  with  the  pink 
tapestries,  the  carved  doors  and  old 
French  furniture,  to  show  it  to  me, 
taking  fresh  delight  in  all  my  interest. 
I  did  not  find  her  greatly  changed  ; 
she  laughed  more,  shook  with  laughter 
once  or  twice,  almost  as  if  it  weakened 
her.i  But  of  her  attitudes  I  really  re- 
call only  one,  which  was  singularly 
splendid  and  regal.  The  carriages  of 
some  of  us  were  announced,  my  host^ 
having  kindly  sent  his  for  me,  and,  as 
the  first  leavers  moved  to  go,  she 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  stood  there  to  say  good-bye, 
thus  practically  dismissing  all  the  rest. 
One  couple  afterwards  in  the  hall  said, 
''But  our  carriage  has  not  yet  come." 
I  left  them  standing  under  the  marble 
statue  in  the  hall,  which  seemed  then 
no  prouder  or  calmer  than  its  original ! 

The  recollection  of  the  evening,  ex- 
cepting as  happy,  has  faded,  but  the 
third  day  which  I  spent  altogether  at 
Highcliffe  I  recollect  with  the  deepest 
interest ;  the  walk  thither,  along  the 
lovely  cliff'  and  in  at. the  little  gate, 
where  an  old  lodge  is  made  of  a  ship 
reputed  there,  but  wrongly,  to  have 
brought  the  ancient  stones  of  Andelys 

1  I  forget  what  amused  ns,  but  I  remember  we 
bad  an  interesting  talk  about  some  of  tbe  names 
of  places  in  tbe  neighborhood,  among  otbers  Bure 
Hommage  and  Hinton  Admiral,  where  tbe  station 
for  Higbclitfe  is ;  and  there  was  some  one  there 
whose  wild  guesses  at  philology  were  very  funny. 
•< '  Bure  Hommage '  is  a  name  derived  from  some 
tribute,"  Lady  Waterford  said,  "  the  French  hom- 
mage—  but  what  can  Bure  have  come  from?" 
"  It's  tbe  French  for  butter,"  said  tbe  aspiring 
philologist ;  "  perhaps  it  was  a  tribute  of  butter  ?  " 
"  I  suppose  Uinton  Admiral  is  Hinton  Admirabi- 
lis  ?  "  I  said  ;  "  it's  such  a  lovely  tame  for  a  place, 
like  one  of  Thomas  Hardy's."  "  Or  perhaps  there 
really  was  an  AdmircU  Hinton,**  be  suggested. 
(Enough  of  that !  as  Carlyle  might  have  added.) 

»  Mr.  Hamilton  Fletcher,  who  then  rented 
Capesthorne,  and  has  since  become  tbe  owner  of 
Elmhurst,  at  that  time  Lord  Bur)''s. 

»  Where  her  name  still  stands  to  a  roadside 
order. 


to  Highcliffe  Castle  ;  the  evergreen 
walks  above  the  sea ;  the  glorious 
house  —  fantastic  as  a  dream  made 
stone  —  with  its  great  entrance  seen 
before  only  dimly  in  the  evening  dusk : 
the  cordial  welcome,  the  charming 
luncheon,  the  long  afternoon  of  delight ; 
it  all  comes  back  to  me  unspoiled,  but 
with  the  one  regret  that  we  made  do 
music,  as  we  had  previously  promised 
ourselves  and  each  other  we  would  do. 
Her  cousin.  Lady  Albinia  Pye,  was 
there,  and  two  or  three  besides. 

After  luncheon  Lady  Waterford  went 
away  to  her  bedroom  to  write  letters ; 
afterwards  I  saw  that  room,  with  its 
great  window  over  the  magnolias.  It 
was  of  a  simplicity  and  purity  inde- 
scribable ;  it  seemed  to  say  *•'  rest  and 
pray."  The  bed  hangings,  the  china, 
all  were  patterned  with  lilies  of  the 
valley  ;  a  chintz  and  china  made  be- 
fore the  conventionalizing  era,  repro- 
ducing the  pretty  flower  with  its  green 
leaves  exactly,  over  and  over.  In  Rus- 
kin's  Oxford  bedroom  he  had  just  such 
a  chintz,  with  violets  in  their  darker 
leaves.  "  It  is,"  he  said  to  me,  "  the 
only  absolutely  and  entirely  perfect 
portrait  of  a  violet  I  have  ever  seen, 
showing  the  modest  assurance  of  the 
flower ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  violet 
hangs  its  head  ;  it  is  half  hidden  by  its 
leaves,  but  it  looks  up.  It  can't  be 
repeated  too  often."  It  is  not  strange 
that  Buskin  and  Lady  Waterford  should 
both  have  liked  the  same  sort  of  flower- 
portrait  ;  but  both  likings  were  a  great 
compliment  to  the  designer,  and  in  each 
case  the  preference  was  ver}'  typical. 

The  room  is  long,  and  the  writing- 
table  was  set  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
back  to  the  light,  and  far  from  it.  At 
this  Lady  Waterfoni  wrote,  seated  on 
an  ottoman  (with  no  back  to  it),  and  all 
the  time  she  wrote  she  was  against  the 
chintz  lilies  of  the  valley,  on  whidi 
the  afternoon  sun  would  still  be  shining. 
No  wonder  that  her  letters  were  so 
pure  and  sweet  and  fresh,  when  she 
raised  her  beautiful  eyes  from  her  writ- 
ing, and  looked  into  the  lilies.  Mean- 
time with  another  guest  I  wandered  all 
over  the  house,  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs, and   everywhere    but   in   "my 
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lady's  chamber."  Curious  rooms  huug 
with  Indian  or  Japanese  designs,  where 
royalties  have  slept,  rooms  that  Napo- 
leon had  used,  and  Mar^chal  Ney,  one 
whole  suite  down-stairs  lined  with  Au- 
busson  carpets  and  rugs  with  N  (for 
the  latter)  in  a  wreath  of  laurels.  In 
these  rooms  were  Napoleon's  chairs, 
the  arms  curving  like  ram's  horns  into 
snuff -holders,  and  all  explained  by  a 
label  in  Lady  Waterford's  own  writing 
underneath,  which  we  turned  up  the 
venerable  chairs  to  see.  Mr.  Hare  best 
describes  all  these  treasures. 

In  the  famous  oriel  room,  brought 
wholly  by  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay 
from  the  chateau  of  Andelys  —  in  fact, 
the  very  room  where  Antoyne  de  Bour- 
bon, the  king  of  Navarre,  died  in  1563 
—  there  stands  the  bed  she  slept  in  as 
a  girl  ;  an  ancient  piece  of  delicate 
furniture,  set  aside  once  even  by  her 
as  old-fashioned,  but  now  brought  back 
again  by  the  turn  of  taste  as  something 
most  highly  to  be  prized.  Another 
room,  hung  with  light  blue  and  white 
lace,  is  as  it  was  prepared  for  Lady 
Canning's  honeymoon.  We  climbed 
the  tower  and  went  out  on  the  roof  of 
it  among  the  chimneys  to  see  the  wide, 
square  view,  unsurpassable,  of  sea  and 
land  ;  most  free — fortunately  for  my 
own  liking  —  from  the  ordinary,  map- 
like vagueness  of  views  from  a  higher 
vantage  point.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
describe  Highcliife  Castle  ;  ^  it  stands 
among  its  evergreens  with  Latin  lines 
carved  in  stone  along  the  parapet ;  — 

Suave    mari    magno   turbantlbus    sequora 

ventis 
£  terrd  longom  alterius  spectare  laborem, 

above  the  interpolated  portions  of  the 
ancient  chateau  ;  and  out  of  its  girdle 
of  flower  gardens,  marble  fonts,  and 
tree-magnolias,  looks  across  the  sward 
from  its  down  over  the  sea,  to  the  Isle 
of  AVight,  between  it  and  which  the 
older  Highcliffe  lies  long  since  buried 
in  the  encroaching  tide.  To  keep  the 
sea  at  all  at  bay  is  always  the  problem 
at  Highcliffe  ;  and  one  bedroom  at  the 
castle  is  interesting  as  filled  with  views 

1  Admirably  described   in  the  "  Story  of  Two 
Noble  Lives." 


of  the  old  house  now  sunk  beneath  the 
waters  ;  it  was  a  house  of  less  preten- 
sions. When  we  returned  to  the  big 
hall,  with  its  rather  violent  stained 
glass  windows  and  its  beautiful  mellow 
tapestries,  against  one  of  which,  repre- 
senting all  sorts  of  strange  birds  and 
animals,  the  statue  stands.  Lady  Water- 
ford  herself  joined  us  from  the  round 
drawing-room,*  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes, carried  me  off  "for  a  long  talk," 
to  the  library  adjoining,  which  I  had 
so  desired  to  see.  It  is  a  room  like  a 
gallery,  with  books  all  round  it  and  a 
little  platform  and  handrail  running 
among  them,  to  which  you  enter  from 
above.  The  longer  part  of  it,  which  is 
narrower  than  the  ante-room,  is  sepa- 
rated by  curious  curtains,  most  brilliant 
in  color,  made  of  no  less  rare  a  mate- 
rial than  painted  chicken-skin,  all  care- 
fully transferred  on  to  wadded  cloth. 
There  are  cabinets  with  brass  lattice- 
work, and  cupboards  containing  albums 
of  priceless  treasures  —  her  own  draw- 
ings and  Lady  Canning's,  which  are 
of  a  marvellous  touch  and  painstaking 
—  Indian  scenes  —  in  portfolios  ami 
scrap-books  among  them.  In  the  ante- 
room I  recollect  rich,  painted  glass  in 
the  window,  not  throughout,  but  stud- 
ding it  like  jewels  ;  tine  carved  oak 
cabinets  ;  one  or  two  curious  chairs  in 
wood  or  inlaid  ivory  ;  and  much  very 
beautiful  china.  There  are  some  rare 
groups  in  white  Sfevres  at  Highcliffe. 

At  the  furthest  window  of  the  gal- 
lery end  there  stands,  or  stood  then,  a 
plain  table  at  angles  to  the  window, 
fronting  a  round  Luca  Delia  Robbia 
Madonna  in  blue  and  white  clay.  At 
this  table,  just  as  the  autumn  sun  was 

*  One  of  the  magnifloent  effective  things  at  High- 
cliife is  a  passage  view  yon  can  get  by  opening  the 
doors  of  the  round  drawing-room  and  the  hall,  as 
well  as  the  doors  of  the  great  drawing-room  and 
winter  garden.  Then,  standing  in  the  winter  gar- 
den, among  the  palms  and  flowering  plants,  and 
near  the  little  shrine  over  the  fountain  amid  the 
ferns,  one  can  look  straight  through  the  noble 
rooms,  hung  with  their  crystal  chandeliers,  on 
down  the  long  hall,  out  at  the  door,  under  the  vast 
Qothic  arch  of  the  porte  cochhv,  and  up  an  avenue 
of  evergreens  to  a  font  at  the  end,  which  closes  up 
the  view  like  an  urn  in  an  Italian  garden.  The 
length  of  this  great  vista  must  be  almost  a  locus 
classicus,  as  an  example  of  the  spacionaness  of  a 
fine  English  home. 
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westering  (the  aspect,  I  suppose,  luay 
be  north-west),  we  sat  down  at  last 
with  huge  portfolios  of  drawings,  prob- 
ably those  very  portfolios  which,  during 
Lady  Waterford's  visit  to  Osborne,  she 
had  just  been  showing  to  the  queen, 
and  of  one  of  which  Mr.  Hare  quotes 
in  such  a  comical  letter  that  she 
"feared  it  would  catch  hold  of  Her 
nose,"  and  she  should  be  "  sent  to  the 
Tower."  This  plain  table  in  its  corner 
of  the  library,  not  perfectly  lit  for  a 
studio,  was  her  only  workshop.  She 
had  no  paraphernalia,  no  lay  figures, 
no  models  ;  here  she  used  to  sit  and 
draw  *'  what  came  into  her  head,"  ^ 
thankful  if  she  could  get  a  friend  to 
stand  or  sit  or  kneel  for  a  few  minutes 
to  correct  or  articulate  the  position  of 
some  figure  ;  the  apparatus  was  almost 
impossibly  meagre  compared  with  the 
humblest  artist's  room.  There  were 
some  loose  colors,  a  tumbler  of  water, 
some  blocks,  —  a  pencil  we  had  then 
difficulty  in  finding,  I  remember.  At 
this  table  we  sat,  Lady  Waterford  as 
usual  full  in  the  light,  I  between  her 
and  the  window,  noticing  more  and 
more  the  radiant  transparency  of  her 
profile  as  the  rosy  light  flushed  the 
room  a  little  towards  sunset. * 

1  record  it  as  one  of  my  memorable 
hours.  The  variety  of  our  discourse 
hinged  on  the  many  subjects  of  the 
drawings  —  subjects  sacred  and  roman- 
tic, subjects  of  children,  of  young 
lovera,  of  old  people,  carrying  us  hither 
and  thither  as  we  passed  from  one  pic- 
ture to  another  ;  studies  of  forges,  of 
armor,  of  flowers,  of  birds  and  animals, 
of  draper}'  in  flowing  folds  ;  I  shall  not 
find  again  such  an  hour  of  leisure  in 
which  to  touch  upon  or  gather  up  the 
manifold  ideals  of  a  well-stored  life. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's "  Arcadia,"  where  he  justly 
says  :  *'  Selfe-love  is  better  than  any 
guilding  to  make  that  seeme  gorgious 
wherein  our  selves  are  parties  ; "  but 
"  myself  "  was  so  small  a  "  party  "  in 

«  Often  by  lamplight. 

«  There  i»  no  more  beautiful  portrait  of  Lady 
Waterforil  than  that  in  youth,  by  Watta,  belong- 
ing to  MiM  Puff  Gordon  ;  showing  better  than  the 
rest  this  matchless  delicacy  of  outline. 


that  dear  discourse  that  I  do  not  think 
I  am  deceived;  it  was  *'gorgious." 
From  pigs  and  crows  to  holy  children  ; 
in  my  brain  that  evening,  as  in  the 
September  dusk  I  wandered  back  along 
the  cliff,  there  was  a  phantasmagoria 
of  impressions,  all  of  things  a  little 
transfigured  by  the  crucible  of  her  pe- 
culiar point  of  view  —  a  point  of  view 
that  seemed  to  me  feminine,  full  of 
curves,  opposed  to  angular  pre-Ra- 
phaelites,  and  yet  pre-Raphaelite  itself. 

Of  many  of  the  drawings,  too,  she 
had  tales  to  tell.  There  was  a  drawing 
of  Bunyan  working  at  the  forge,  with 
his  wife  reading  the  Bible  aloud  to 
him  ;  here  one  could  see  how  much 
the  idea  had  been,  how  small  was  the 
experience  of  details. 

"  It's  a  cave,"  I  said,  *'  not  a  forge." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  "  she  said,  '*  it's  a  cave  ; 
I  used  to  go  creeping  and  peeping 
about  outside  forges,  forges  really  of 
my  own  tenants,  and  longing  to  have 
courage  to  go  in  and  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  draw  them,  but  I  hardly  dared  to 
ask.  Take  it,  if  you  like  it.  Do  take 
it.    It's  a  cave." 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  powerful  draw- 
ing done  at  Ford.  I  showed  it  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  I 
remember,  and  his  young  son,  fellow- 
guests  with  myself  at  Capesthorne,  and 
was  rather  chagrined  when  one  of 
them  said  :  *'  Bunyan's  got  hold  of  the 
red-hot  bar  with  his  hand,"  and  the 
other  said  :  '^  It's  not  much  he'd  hear 
of  the  Bible  while  he  hammered  on 
the  bar  like  that,"  and  I  knew  Lady 
Waterford  would  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  justice  of  their  comment, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  admiration  of 
the  tone  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Small  water-color  as  it  is,  it  has  the 
depth  and  richness  of  an  oil  painting 
and  the  force  of  an  old  master.* 

The  drawings  I  most  admired  were 
''Hope  painting  the  Future  in  the 
brightest  colors,  and  Memory  drawing 
the  Past"  — two  lovely  female  figures, 


»  **  Bunyan  vorking  on  his  kettlei  at  the 
forge,  and  his  wife  sitting  orer  her  book ;  •! 
point  of  her  reading  she  vonld  kx>k  up,  and  thsir 
eyes  would  meet,"  so  perhapt  the  it  not 

aloud. 
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one  gaily  standing  before  an  easel  with 
a  palette  of  brilliant  hues,  the  other 
drawing  also,  but  with  dull,  chalky  tints, 
and  bowing  a  shrouded  head  over  her 
arm  as  she  remembers  ;  "  The  Prodi- 
gal Son  "  in  the  gloaming  among  his 
pigs  under  a  lurid  sky  ;  that  most  beau- 
tiful '*Stmi*s  of  Life,"  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  and  in  which 
one  finds  such  characteristics  of  Burne- 
Jones  :  two  young  children  together  as 
lovers  ;  lower  down  the  husband  and 
wife  still  hand  in  hand,  but  she  im- 
mersed in  her  little  ones,  he  in  his 
books  and  scrolls  ;  lower  still  Charon's 
boat  and  the  scene  of  the  embarkation 
of  the  devoted  souls,  together  again  in 
an  embrace  as  of  old,  divinely  sweet 
and  tender.  But  beyond  and  above  all 
others  to  me  were  three  paintings  of  a 
subject  she  had  greatly  in  her  heart  — 
a  modern  "  Nativity,"  in  which  the 
place  of  the  Virgin  of  Italian  art  is 
supplied  by  a  poor  widow  in  a  barn,  the 
white  rim  of  her  cap  making  a  halo 
round  her  head  against  the  snow.  It 
is  an  open  building,  and  the  ^'  snow 
lies  white"  for  background,  seen 
throuc^h  the  barn  stanchions.  The 
child  is  a  very  Christ-child.  There  are 
poor  people  and  shepherds  bringing 
loaves  and  wine.  The  whole  thing  was 
suggested  to  her  vivid  imagining  by  a 
few  lines  in  a  "  Times  leader."  ^ 

In  discussing  the  attitude  of  one  of 
the  kneeling  figures  she  complained  of 
her  lack  of  models  ;  "  I  can't  invent 
that  knee,"  she  said.  I  went  and 
knelt  down  a  little  distance  from  her. 
"  Oh  I  why  can't  you  kneel  there  for 
half  an  hour  ?  "  she  cried,  and  it  was 
wonderful  what  an  alteration  she  made 
in  about  five  minutes,  taking  off  boldly 
what  would,  in  a  human  being,  have 

>  *'  ChriBtmas  must  have  its  offering  as  on  its 
first  day,  and  as  the  old  painters  drew  it.  Don't 
ve  see  even  the  poor  shepherds  bringing  their 
lambs  and  their  poultry,  and  the  kings  bringing 
their  gold,  incense,  and  spices  to  a  humble  family 
in  a  stable  ?  That  is  a  picture  for  all  time ;  the 
Great  Original  is  rehearsed  every  year  at  our 
doors,  not  in  shows  and  mysteries,  but  in  sober 
realities.  The  Lord  of  the  season  always  sends 
his  representatives  to  receive  our  homage  and  our 
offeriniss.'*  Of  this  drawing,  she  said  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Boyle  :  "  It  is  with  snow,  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  snow  is  utterly  distressing  to  me." 


been  half  a  foot's  length  of  thigh.  One 
subject  I  looked  for  among  her  work  in 
vain.  And  I  am  happy  lo  think  that 
the  only  picture  she  painted  of  it  is  in 
my  own  possession.  I  bought  it  (from 
the  Duchess  of  Leeds)  at  a  bazaar  in 
St.  James's  Square.     It  is  magnificent 

—  "  Homeward  at  close  of  day  "  —  it 
represents  a  group  of  women  on  their 
return  from  gathering  faggots  under  a 
burning  sky.  The  way  the  tones  of 
indigo  and  brown  come  in  the  painting 
of  their  raiment,  the  way  the  composi- 
tion mounts  to  the  piled  faggots  on  the 
head  of  the  highest  figure  like  snakes 
against  the  crimson  sunset  —  literally 
crimson  and  green  and  gold  —  are  of 
the  highest  achievement.  It  was  al- 
most the  last  picture  she  painted. 

*^  I  had  a  glimpse  out  of  a  carriage 
window  of  those  women,"  she  said 
slowly,  as  if  she  were  trying  again  to 
realize  the  scene,  when  I  told  her 
about  my  purchase  of  the  picture  ;  "  I 
was  driving  to  Ford  one  winter  even- 
ing ;  I  saw  just  that,  out  of  the  carriage 
window  ;  there  was  no  composition 
about  it  that  I  knew  ;  it  was  exactly 
what  I  saw,  only  how  beautiful  it 
was  I"  Yes,  and  how  beautiful  was 
the  way  in  which  she  saw  it !  "  I'm 
so  very  glad  it's  got  to  you,"  she  said  ; 
'*No,  I  never  tried  it  again,  that  was 
beyond  me."  And  then  she  began 
showing  me  the  photographs  of  the 
Ford  frescoes  —  children  of  the  Bible 

—  which  she  naturally  regarded  as  her 
life-work,  but  which  in  that  reduced 
size  and  colorless  medium  interested 
me  much  less,  and  two  of  which  in 
Lady  Brownlow's  exhibition,  fated  to 
be  so  soon  after,  made  no  special  effect. 
Little  did  she  aniiclpate,  or  I,  as  I  sat 
with  her  there,  how  soon  these  draw- 
ings that  I  had  so  longed  to  see,  and 
saw  now  so  privately,  would  be  exhib- 
ited to  an  admiring  public,  as  they  were 
shortly  after,  first  at  Lady  Brownlow's 
own  house  —  to  whom  the  majority  of 
them  was  bequeathed  —  and  afterwards 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  To  both  these 
exhibitions  I  lent  my  three  examples 
of  her  work,  and  going  through  the 
rooms  in  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
crowded  day  after  day  with  wondering 
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and  reverent  crowds,  I  thought  how 
strange  it  was  that  the  paper  and  the 
paints  had  been  so  much  more  durable 
than  the  hand  that  plied  them.  Of 
her  human  self  there  remained  only 
the  immense  plaits  of  hair  with  which 
the  life-size  oval  portrait-head  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseor  is  framed  —  hair  which 
was  cut  off  years  before  after  an  acci- 
dent, of  a  golden  auburn.^ 

My  recollection  of  the  end  of  the  day 
is  blurred.  I  remember  an  almost 
physical  fatigue,  a  sense  of  widened 
fancy  and  expanded  thought ;  that 
happy  wonder  —  dashed  with  fear  — 
"  Shall  I  be  able  to  remember  this  ?  " 
As  we  rose  she  pushed  the  beautiful 
'*  Nativity  "  drawing  aside.  We  parted 
like  old  friends  ;  it  was  dark,  and  I 
made  my  way  along  the  cliff  from  ever- 
green alley  to  down,  by  the  light  from 
the  sea.  Some  days  afterwards  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  her,  bidding  me  to 
accept  the  drawing  I  had  liked  —  this 
very  "  Modern  Christmas  ;  "  after  ask- 
ing where  I  would  wish  it  sent,  she 
wrote  :  — 

I  cannot  think  it  is  good.  The  Times 
(whose  sins  are  many)  never  wrote  a  truer 
or  more  useful  sentence  than  those  few 
words  about  Christmas.  I  much  regret  I 
have  not  the  date  (it  was  long  ago)  long 
before  it  (the  Times)  stooped  to  putting  a 

1  Many  times  since  Lady  Waterford's  death  I 
have  revisited  the  little  church  at  Hlghcliffe, 
where  is  a  large  window,  the  Apostles  listening  to 
Glirist,  which  she  painted  in  days  rather  hefore  the 
renaissance  of  glass  (tainting.  Here  too  are  the 
four  beautiful  memorial  tablets,  of  alabaster, 
carved  and  blazoned,  which  she  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  and  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay  and 
the  Cannings.  The  fourth  she  left  ready  for  her 
own  record,  and  it  is  now  inscribed,  "  The  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God."  The  verses 
on  the  other  tablets  are,  (1)  for  Ijody  Stuart,  "  The 
law  of  kindness  was  on  her  lips'*  (another  text 
about  love) ;  (2)  for  Lord  Stuart,  "  Hear  thou  from 
heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  when  thou  hearest 
forgive ; "  (3)  for  the  Cannings,  "  I  will  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  death,  I  will  redeem  them 
from  the  grave."  It  is  only  this  morning  that  I 
have  l)een  at  church  there,  and  when  the  rural 
dean  preached  about  the  alabaster  box  of  spike- 
nard —  very  precious  —  I  looked  up  at  the  alabaster 
tablets  and  thought  what  good  work  she  had 
wrought,  and  how  slie  had  done  what  she  could, 
and  nothing  couhl  "  trouble  her"  more.  All  these 
graceful  human  reverences  that  some  call "  waste," 
are  they  not  like  the  very  precious  ointment  box 
broken  for  the  Divine? 

March  18, 18M.  W.  M.  H. 


forged  letter  into  its  pages.  I  am  so 
pleased  to  have  your  true  appreciation  of 
Highcliffe.  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
caught  Ella  Boyle,  and  promise  it  the  next 
time. 

Alas  I  to  meet  the  creator  of  '^  Days 
and  Hours  in  my  Grarden,"  of  "Ros 
Rosarum,"  and  the  **  Heavenly  Birth- 
days," under  the  auspices  of  the  painter 
of  the  "  Stairs  of  Life,"  was  "  too  much 
good  "  denied  me  here.  There  is  some- 
thing mournful  in  that  last  passage  of 
the  letter  every  time  I  read  it.  Human 
promises  —  and  do  they  stretch  hands 
on  and  reach  into  eternity  ? 

Note, — Since  this  short  paper  has 
been  put  into  proof,  I  have  found  a 
letter  written  to  me  many  years  ago  by 
Lady  Waterford,  which  I  append,  as  it 
is  interesting  for  many  reasons  ;  it  is 
dated  May  27,  but  the  year  is  not  in- 
scribed ;  it  explains  itself. 

I  assure  you  I  have  never  forgotten  your 
kind  visit  in  London,  and  had  been  asking 
about  you,  but  could  not  learn  where  yon 
were.  I  shall  like  so  very  much  to  know 
young  Mr.  Addison,  and  my  best  plan  will 
be  to  ask  him  to  come  here  —  to  High- 
cliffe. I  see  he  has  a  picture  in  the  R.  A., 
'*  Baffled,''  which  in  my  hasty  visit  to  the 
R.  A.  I  cannot  recall.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  telling  me  of  Mr.  Addison.  I 
trust  you  are  really  better  now,  and  I  can 
very  truly  sympathize  in  the  great  loss  yoa 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sartoris. 
I  should  like  to  have  known  her  better, 
because  I  had  not  got  past  the  state  of 
being  a  little  afraid  of  her,  which  prevented 
complete  enjoyment  of  her  company.  She 
was  so  delightful,  that  one  felt  one  owed 
more  than  one  had  to  pay  for  her  conversa- 
tion and  charm.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Addison 
can  claim  to  be  of  the  family  of  tAe  Addi- 
son ?  I  shall  look  with  great  respect  on 
him  for  it,  were  it  only  for  **  The  Lord  my 
pasture  shall  prepare,"  etc 

The  introduction,  however,  which  I 
was  anxious  to  make  to  her,  never  took 
place.  WiLLDLM  M.  Habdings. 


From  The  GtonUeman't 
REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    "MAFASSAL** 
LAW  COURTS  OF  BEKQAI^. 

The  word    *'  Mafassal,"    somelimes 
written  '^  Mofussil,"    and    in    varioos 
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other  ways,  is  most  intelligibly  trans- 
lated   by    tlie   word   *'  provincial,"    so 
that  these  Indian  courts  may  be  roughly 
said  to   have  their  counterpart  in  the 
County    and    Magistrates'    Courts    of 
England.     For  several  yeara  after  we 
had  assumed  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  our  Indian 
Empire,  the  old  Mussulman  names  of 
"  Amin,"  "  Sadrdla,"  "  Nizdmat  Ad^ 
lat,''  ''Diwdni  Addlat,"  "Sadar  Nizd- 
niat    Addlat,"     and     "Sadar    Diwdni 
Addlat"  were   retained,  until  the  acts 
of    the   Indian    Council    reconstituted 
the  courts — which  now  are  known  by 
the   names    of   High    Courts,   District 
and    Sessions     Courts,    Small     Cause 
Courts,  Subordinate  Judge's,  Munsiff's, 
District     Magistrate's,     Joint     Magis- 
trate's,   Assistant     Magistrate's,    and 
Honorary     Magistrate's.      The    High 
Court  is  not  "  Mafassal,"  except  so  far 
as  it  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
in    Bengal ;    and   the   other    tribunals 
have    distributed    amongst    them    all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  judicial  work, 
both     civil     and    criminal,    that     our 
County  Courts,  Recorders,  Quarter  and 
Petty  Sessions  perform  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  these  courts,  with  their  large 
staffs  of  subordinate    officials,  and  all 
the  minute  details  of  their  procedure. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  one 
judge  unites  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  a 
District  Court  and   the   criminal  juris- 
diction   of   a    Sessions    Court,    whilst 
under  him  are  the  civil  courts  of  sub- 
ordinate judges  and  munsiffs,  and  the 
criminal  courts  of   the   various   magis- 
trates   I    have    alreiuly    named.     This 
enumeration  is  not  exhaustive,  as  there 
arc     other    courts    in    non  -  regulation 
provinces,  and   in  odd   corners,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  empire  ;  but  they  may  be 
considered   as   quite    exceptional,   and 
need  no  other  mention  in  a  description 
so  concise  as  this   must   be.     The  dis- 
trict  and    sessions    judije   is,  with  but 
one  or   two    exceptions,    a   European. 
He  has   an   original    civil   jurisdiction, 
broadly    speaking,    unlimited,    with    a 
supervision  and  appellate  powers  over 
the    subordinate    jiidsre    and    mnnsiff ; 
and  he  has  a  like  unlimited  jurisdiction 


in  criminal  cases  —  except  that  he  can- 
not   hang   a  European  —  with  similar 
powers  of  supervision  and  appeal  over 
the  magistrates.     He  is  always  a  cove- 
nanted civilian,  who  has  gone  through 
the  grades  of  assistant  and  joint  magis- 
trates, at  which  latter  stage  he  has  had 
to    choose    between  a  judicial    or  an 
executive  career,  the  two  bifurcating 
into,  one,  a  district  and  sessions  judge, 
the  other,  a  collector  and  district  mag- 
istrate.   As  the  counterpart  of  the  bar- 
risters and    solicitors  of    the    Encrlish 
courts,  there  are  advocates,  pleaders, 
and  "Muktai-8."    The  advocate,  who 
is  always  a  barrister,  is  known  to  the 
mass  of  natives  by  the  appellation   of 
"  ballister  sdhib,"  or  "  counsly  sdhib." 
He  is  a  very  important   man  in   the 
eyes  of  his  client.    The  climate  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  his  impressing 
the  public  by  that  factitious  addition  to 
his  dignity,  a  wig ;  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  ^^  Mafassal "  the  gown  and  bands 
are  also  dispensed  with.    In  fact  it  has 
been  within  my  experience  that  these 
sedate  and  learned  gentlemen  have  so 
forgotten  both  the  dignity  of  the  court 
and  the  profession  as  to  appear  in  a 
jaunty,  light  lounging  coat,  or  even  in 
the  brilliant  stripes  and  white  flannel 
of  a  lawn-tennis  suit.     But,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  he  is  considered  a 
necessity  in  all  big  cases,  or  where  the 
litigant,  anxious  about  the  result  of  his 
case,  is  not  too  penurious  or  avaricious 
to  pay  his  price.    He  is  supposed  to 
have,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  ear  of 
the   bench,  both  in  court,   and  some- 
times, I  regret  to  say,  out  of  it.     By  a 
delusion,  which  is  still  common  enough 
amongst  the  natives,  he  is  believed  to 
have    opportunities    of    putting    in    a 
word  for  his  client  at  odd  and,  what  I 
may  call,   uncanonical   moments.     He 
is  credited  with   being  on  those  easy 
terms  with  the  European  dispensers  of 
the  law,  that  during  a  comfortable  chat 
over  a  cheroot  at  the  billiard-table,  or 
at  the  convenient  intervals   that   may 
occur  between  the  games  of  lawn  tennis 
or  racquets,  without  any  breach  of  pro- 
priety, he  may  metaphorically  "  button- 
hole'' them,  or  give  the   convereatioa 
a  turn  upon   the  merits  of  his  case  j 
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though,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
the  whole  matter  is  afterwards  formally 
argued  through,  as  if  the  court  had 
never  heard  anything  at  all  about  it. 
Of  course,  if  there  be  an  advocate  on 
both  sides,  this  power  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  neutralized.  By  the  still 
more  unenlightened  clients,  who  sup- 
pose that 

Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens 
but  to  golden  keys, 

he  is  credited  with  a  still  more  effective 
power ;  or,  to  put  it  in  a  more  vulgar 
form,  he  is  able  to  *'  grease  the  wheels 
of  justice"  with   a  little  ''palm  oil." 
It  may   be  considered  impertinent  to 
remark   even   that  the   practices    sug- 
gested exist  merely  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  grossly  ignorant,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  fact  that  the  idea  is  a  possi- 
bility, if  not  more,  in  the  minds  of 
many  whose  limited  experience  of  life 
has  taught  them  that  every  one  has  his 
price.     Besides  these   fictitious  claims 
upon  the  public  confidence,  he  is  more 
justly  considered  to  have  the  ear  of  the 
judge  in  court  —  sometimes  from   his 
superior  abilities  and  education,  some- 
times from    his    European  pluck  and 
energy,  sometimes  from  his  better  so- 
cial position,  or    sometimes    from  all 
combined.     It  may  be  that  when  the 
magistrate  is  considered  weak,  and  the 
advocate  is  one  with  a  talent  for  bully- 
ing, there  is  a  demand  for    his  ser- 
vices ;  but  this  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
reacted,  and    with  some   very    young 
civilian  magistrates  there  is  a  tendency 
to  be  prejudiced  against  the  party  that 
retains  an  advocate.    The  pleader  com- 
bines the   work  of  both  barrister  and 
solicitor.     He  is  mostly  a  native,  often 
a  Bengali,  and  generally  a  smart,  able 
practitioner.    They  are  to  be  met  al- 
most   in    crowds    at    ever}'    local    bar 
where  there  is  work  to  be  had.    Thev 
are  keen  and  often  successful  competi- 
tors with  advocates  in  the  struggle  for 
clients,    having    the    advantages    of    a 
more    familiar  acquaintance  with    the 
native   languages,  which  are   the  lan- 
guages of  the  courts  —  where  there  are 
no  interpreters — and  being  free  to  do 
work  which  by  etiquette  or  procedure 


is    not  done  by  the  members  of  the 
higher    branch.      They    mostly    speak 
English  well  and  fluently,  having  been 
perhaps  well  educated  at  the  Calcutta 
University,  from  which  many  have  ob- 
tained degrees  ;   and,  when  successful 
in  their    profession,  acquire   a    social 
sUitus  and  a  respect  from  both  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  Europeans  that 
very  few  native  advocates  in  the  "  Ma- 
fassal "  ever  obtain.     There  may  be  a 
sort    of   clique    amongst    them,   more 
understood    than   expressed    perhaps, 
when   the  first  European  advocate  or 
pleader  appears  on  the  scene,  but  it  is 
not  the  determined  boycottism  that  we 
find  in  our  own  country  amongst  the 
highly  respectable  businesses  of  life ; 
and  then  native  gentlemen  are  particu- 
larly approachable  and  courteous,  and 
ever  ready  to  be  friendly  to  any  one 
who  is  a  gentleman  and  will  take  the 
little  trouble  to  be  courteous  to  them. 
All  the  same,  it  is  not  an  easy  thiug 
for  a  European,  whether  advocate  or 
pleader,  to  establish  a  connection  in 
the  "  Mafassal."    The  competitors  are 
too  many  and  the  competition  too  keen 
for  that,  even  whei*e  an  ignorance  of 
the  language  is  not  an  additional  ol)8ta- 
cle.      The      "Muktar" — pronounced 
"mooktar"  —  or  law    agent,  is    quite 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  the  country. 
He  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  En- 
gland, but  he  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  old  pettifogging,  ignorant  attor- 
ney, with  a  few  common  points  of  prac- 
tice at  his  fingers'  ends  —  a  race  now 
extinct.     He  is  the  first  recourse  of 
the  litigant  who  wants  advice  cheaply. 
Both   the  certificated   '^Muktar"  and 
the  empiric  prowl  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  courts  in  swarms,  grabbing  at 
every  client  that  has  any  kind  of  law 
business  in  hand.    Then  a  traditional 
and  stereotyped    mode    of    helping   a 
client  they  have  is  to,  as  they  think, 
improve  his  case  by  suppressing  some 
facts  and  adding  others.     Every  wit- 
ness, before  he  is  allowed  to  g^  into 
court,  is  well  drilled  and   taught,  and 
has  practised  his  evidence  before  them 
(ill  he  is  believed  to  be  tolerably  wife. 
Unfortunately  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing their  case  —  more  especially,  per* 
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haps,  when  it  happeus  to  be  a  very 
simple  one  —  is  so  thoroughly  rooted  in 
the  imaginations  and  habits  of  native 
litigants,  that  the  ''Muktar"  would 
stand  little  chance  of  getting  on  in  his 
profession  if  he  neglected  or  was  above 
this  mischievous  trick  ;  and  the  idea  of 
winuing  a  case  by  telling  the  simple, 
short,  unvarnished  truth  has  yet  got  to 
be  realized  by  the  public.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  magistrate  has  some- 
times to  decide  in  favor  of  a  litigant 
who,  with  every  one  of  his  witnesses, 
has  perjured  himself.  Some  magis- 
trates say  that  they  can  readily  detect 
when  a  witness  is  speaking  untruth, 
but  though  I  believe  this  to  be  to  a 
great  extent  true,  it  helps  little  to  the 
arriving  at  a  just  decision,  to  the  un- 
masking of  the  whole  deceit,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  true  state  of  fact«. 
The  "Muktar"  often  conducts  the 
case  himself  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts. 
His  chief  aim  there  is  to  impress  the 
client  with  his  energy  and  zeal ;  and 
consequently  every  technical  objection, 
however  microscopic,  is  raised,  and  the 
patience  of  the  magistrate  is  frequently 
strained  beyond  judicial  endurance. 
In  cross-examination  his  efforts  are 
chiefly  directed  to  making  the  witness 
contmdict  himself — which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  not  always  of  much 
importance  in  influencing  the  decision 
of  the  bench  —  and  it  generally  ends, 
after  many  irrelevant  questions,  by  his 
being  summarily  told  to  stop  and  sit 
down.  In  most  instances  the  "  Muk- 
tar"  chooses  the  advocate  or  pleader 
for  his  client,  and  he  is  not  always 
above  doing  a  little  smart  practice  for 
himself  at  that  time.  He  will  some- 
times, when  his  client  is  not  able  to 
look  after  him,  pretend  to  have  retained 
an  advocate  for  a  certain  fee,  while  all 
the  time  he  has  retained  a  junior 
pleader  on  a  much  smaller  fee,  pocket- 
ing the  difference  himself.  Or  he  will, 
having  retained  the  advocate  at  a  flxed 
fee,  debit  his  confiding  client  with  just 
double  the  amount,  so  that  he  gets 
sometimes  a  good  "  haul "  out  of  the 
case.  In  many  instances,  though,  he 
is  wretchedly  paid,  taking  just  what  he 
can  get.    Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that 


there  may  not  be  some  very  honorable 
exceptions  among  the  class.  He  has 
often  the  sole  conduct  of  the  case  in 
the  preliminary  stages,  and,  as  often  as 
not,  the  advocate  or  pleader  finds  his 
services  have  been  called  in  when 
some  hideous  blunder  has  completely 
or  almost  destroyed  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess. He  has,  as  a  rule,  the  first  word 
with  the  client,  and  has  the  general 
conduct  of  the  legal  business,  whether 
contentious  or  not,  of  certain  regular 
clients,  for  whom  he  also  registers  doc- 
uments, and  gives  all  the  information 
he  can  at  the  various  stages  of  progress 
through  which  the  business  goes.  He 
is,  in  short,  the  legal  agent  or  servant 
of  those  wealthy  natives,  of  whom  it 
may  be  literally  said  that  the  business 
of  their  lives  is  the  endless  litigation 
they  have  in  the  courts,  men  who  are 
never  free  from  legal  contention  of 
some  sort.  Sometimes  when  he  in- 
structs advocates  or  pleaders  he  as- 
sumes a  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
possess,  and  those  gentlemen  find,  to 
their  disgust,  that  what  they  relied 
upon  as  facts  are  pure  fictions. 

The  interioi-s  of  the  courts  afford 
little  to  describe.  The  judge  or  magis- 
trate sits  on  a  dais  with  a  table  in  front 
of  him,  while  just  beneath  sit  the  ad- 
vocates or  pleaders.  Behind  them  sit 
the  ''  Muktars,"  and  behind  them  stand 
the  public,  whilst  the  parties  and  wit- 
nesses are  examined  in  much  the  same 
position  as  you  find  in  most  English 
courts.  Some  of  the  Magistrate's 
Courts,  though,  are  simply  execrable. 
The  advocates  or  pleaders  are  elbowed 
and  crushed  by  an  odoriferous  crowd 
pressing  to  the  front,  and  a  badly 
placed  punkah  gives  its  partial  breezes 
to  the  bench  alone.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
dais  is  very  high,  and  it  is  only  by  an 
occasional  stand  on  tiptoe  by  a  moder- 
ately tall  man  that  a  view  of  the  magis- 
terial countenance  can  be  obtained. 

Little  episodes  of  an  exciting  or 
amusing  character  sometimes  happen. 
I  remember,  once,  an  elephant  was 
being  sold  by  auction  in  execution  of  a 
decree,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
it  had  not  its  proper  "  mahout,''  or 
driver,  on  its  back..    The  sale  was  tak- 
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ing  place  on  the  large  open  ground  or 
plain  round  the  courts,  and  a  small 
crowd  had  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
bidding.  What  with  the  noise  and  the 
absence  of  its  proper  keeper,  the  ani- 
mal began  to  show  signs  of  irritation, 
whicl)  of  course  only  increased  the 
excitement  and  tlie  noise  amongst  the 
people.  Suddenly  it  rau  at  one  of  the 
spectators,  knocked  him  down,  and  was 
proceeding  to  tread  the  life  out  of  him 
when  one  of  its  "grass-cuttera,"  stand- 
ing by,  struck  it  with  a  spear  and  drove 
it  off.  The  driver  on  its  back  then  got 
frightened  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity as  tlie  elephant  went  under  a  tree, 
seized  hold  of  a  branch  and  swung 
himself  up.  The  elephant  tried  once 
or  twice  to  push  the  tree  down,  but, 
not  being  able  to  do  this,  it  wandered 
about  in  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  its 
liberty,  at  every  turn  of  its  body  send- 
ing the  panic-stricken  but  still  curious 
people,  now  collected  in  large  numbers, 
scampering  in  all  directions.  Soon  it 
came  upon  a  dog-cart  belonging  to  one 
of  the  judge's  clerks,  who  had  probably 
left  his  work  to  see  the  spectacle.  The 
liorse  had  been  taken  out,  and  the 
elephant,  lifting  the  whole  vehicle  up 
in  its  trunk,  with  as  much  ease,  appar- 
ently, as  I  should  lift  up  a  small  terrier 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  let  it  fall 
with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  B}*  this 
time  every  one  who  had  any  descrip- 
tion of  a  vehicle  within  the  vicinity, 
and  could  get  away,  began  to  drive  off 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  courts  became 
demoralized,  all  turning  out  to  witness 
what  would  next  take  place.  The 
''grass-cutter"  went  to  the  animal, 
wliich,  though  it  suffered  him  to  ap- 
proach, would  by  no  means  allow  him 
to  got  on  his  back,  or  control  him  in 
any  way.  The  police  sent  round  a  no- 
tice to  the  few  European  bungalows  — 
it  being  near  the  time  for  the  evening 
drive  —  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
stay  at  home,  or  look  out  for  the  ele- 
phant. There  was  no  need  to  proclaim 
the  danger  to  the  native  bazaar,  though 
I  believe  it  was  done,  as  the  news 
would  spread  far  faster  in  its  natural 
course.  The  courts  suspended  work 
for  the  day,  not  only  because  it  was 


near  the  time  to  do  so,  but  because  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  occasioual  stam- 
pedes into  tliem  by  frightened  crowds 
at  every  new  movement  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  because  every  one  was  in 
too  excited  a  state  to  do  any  business. 
At  last  another  elephant,  which  was 
kept  at  the  police  "lines,"  arrived  on 
the  scene,  with  chains  and  a  number 
of  men  armed  with  spears  to  capture 
the  truant,  but  immediately  it  caught 
sight  of  its  would-be  capturers  it  turned 
tail  and  bolted,  with  its  pursuers  fol- 
lowing, and  was  not  secured  until  early 
the  next  morning,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  by  its  proper  **  mahout." 

At  other  times  it  has  happened  that 
the  course  of  justice  has  been  suspended 
by,  what  may  seem  to  many,  a  strangely 
small  cause,  contrasted  with  the  story 
I  have  just  told.  There  was  once  a 
district  and  sessions  judge  —  "and  a 
good  judge,  too  "  —  who  had  a  particu- 
lar autipathy  to  the  notes  of  a  bird 
which  is  generally  known  over  some 
parts  of  India  as  the  "  brain  fever " 
bird  —  the  proper  ornithological  name 
being,  I  believe,  koel.  The  above 
nickname  suggests  the  annoyance  it 
causes  to  the  many  Europeans  who, 
when  the  temperature  is  high  in  the  hot 
months,  suffer  from  cerebral  irritation. 
It  begins  in  a  compai*atively  low  key, 
getting  gradually  higher  and  higher  in 
tones  of  greater  and  greater  despair  at 
each  repetition  of  notes,  which  I  have 
often  heard  jokingly  described  as  re- 
sembling the  words  "we  feel  it" 
When  it  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
its  excited  feelings  seem  to  be  most 
intense  it  stops  and  begins  again  with 
little  or  no  interval.  One  dreadful 
peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  Uiat  it  sings 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  very 
frequently  takes  its  position  just  out- 
side the  open  door  of  a  bungalow, 
where  some  restless  being  is  lr)*ing  to 
steal  a  few  lioura  of  unconsciousness  in 
the  sultry  heat.  Now  yon  can  imagine 
the  effect  upon  one  of  fine  nervous 
organization  in  such  a  climate,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  perhaps  after  having 
had  a  night's  performance  of  this 
(lr(;adful  chant,  with  a  crowded  odor- 
i  iferous  court,  and  a  case  perhaps  too 
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hopelessly  entangled  with  lying,  and 
too  badly  conducted  by  some  second- 
rate  pleadera  to  give  one  a  chance  of 
ever  extricating  the  truth,  except  by 
chance.  Well,  the  story  is  current 
that  this  judge  used  to  keep  a  loaded 
gun  in  his  court,  ready  at  hand,  and 
whenever  one  of  these  intolerable 
nuisances  began  to  wail  he  would  rush 
out,  stalk,  shoot  it,  and  returning  into 
court,  quietly  resume  the  proceedings 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  of  an  un- 
forensic character. 

The   court    buildings    are    generally 
spacious,  singled-storied  blocks,  with  a 
verandah  round  the  four  sides.     There 
is,  however,  no  waiting-room   accom- 
niodalion   for  the    numerous   pleaders 
and  '^  Muktars,"  still  less  for  the  crowds 
of    litigants.      In    most    stations    tlie 
pleaders    have   erected,  at  their    own 
expense,  a  small    bungalow,  wherein 
they  sit  in  one  long  room  waiting  for 
their  cases  to  be  called  on.    This  room 
is  open  to  the  public,  and  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  law,  and  business  of 
the  most  vital  interest  to  clients,  are 
discussed  and  settled  here  in  the  midst 
of  a  noise  and  bustle  sufficient  to  make 
the    inexperienced     European,    accus- 
tomed perhaps  to  settle,  or  see  matters 
settled  of  this  kind  in   the  quiet  of  a 
hamster's,  solicitor's,  or  some  private 
room,   wonder  how    it  can    be   done. 
But  it  is  all  a  matter  of  custom,  and 
the  native  pleader  has  always  been  in 
the    habit    of     giving     his     attention, 
whether  it  is  to  advise,  argue  points  of 
law,   or  write  out  documents,   in   the 
midst  of  what  the  good  old-fashioned 
housewives  used  to  call  '*a  duck  mar- 
ket."    In  some  places  there  is  a  very 
respectable  law-library,  got  up  by  pri- 
vate    subscription  ;      and     advocates, 
whose  bungalows  are  perhaps  a  little 
distance  off,  sit  there  waiting  for  their 
cases,  or  consulting  with  their  clients. 
The  "  Muktars  "  squat  under  an  erec- 
tion  of    grass   and   thatch,  which   we 
should  in  England  call  a  shed  ;  whilst 
the    unfortunate    litigants,    for    whom 
primarily,  partly  at  whose  expense,  all 
this  wonderful    system   of    law,  these 
costly   buildings   and   staff  of    officials 
are    kept  up,   sit  or   stand  anywhere. 


often  in  picturesque  groups,  in  the 
verandahs,  under  the  great  peepul  and 
parca  trees,  or  in  the  blistering  sun. 
At  one  time  of  the  year  there  blows 
a  hot  wind  from  the  west,  with  all 
the  force  of  a  hurricane.  Clouds  of 
fine  white  dust  rush  along,  covering 
everything  and  blinding  every  one. 
Then  the  European  shuts  up  his  bun- 
galow, and  lives  the  day  in  darkness, 
but  the  wretched  witness  and  the  still 
more  wretched  suitor  or  party  in  the 
cause  has  to  sit,  sheltering  himself  as 
best  he  can,  day  after  day  in  attend- 
ance, and  often  for  many  days  after 
the  date  fixed  for  his  case  to  be  tried. 

In  the  extensive  ground  round  the 
courts  markets  thrive,  money-changers 
and  licensed  stamp-vendors  seem  to  do 
a  brisk  trade,  and  most  articles  that  are 
procurable  in  the  bazaar  shops  can  be 
had  with  a  little  judicious  bargaining, 
both  cheap  and  good.  Beggars,  fakirs, 
and  cripples  of  every  description  min- 
gle with  the  crowd,  or  take  their  daily 
and  regular  position  on  the  roadside 
leading  to  the  courts.  In  one  station 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  the 
natives  called  a  witch.  She  lived  close 
to  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  in  a  very 
small  grass  hut,  something  similar  in 
shape  to  those  erections  in  which  our 
own  gipsies  live  under  the  hedgerows. 
Here  she  kept  twenty  cats,  each  one 
answering  to  its  name  by  springing  on 
to  her  shoulder  in  turn  as  she  called  it. 
She  seemed  a  half-witted,  perfectly 
harmless  old  dame.  Whether,  like 
Miss  Elite,  she  had  had  her  mind 
crushed,  both  "youth  and  beauty" 
blighted,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  courts 
and  her  fancy  for  cats  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  some  dreary 
lawsuits  and  injustice,  I  never  knew. 
Soon  after  I  saw  her  first  she  was 
evicted  by  the  authorities,  or  taken 
away  by  her  relatives  ;  at  all  events 
she  and  her  house  disappeared,  and  I 
never  heard  of  her  again. 

Some  curious  cases  crop  up  in  these 
courts  occasional  I}'.  I  remember  one 
in  which  the  only  real  point  at  issue 
was  the  identity  of  a  village.  It  really 
was  doubtful,  from  the  evidence, 
whether  it  had  one  name  or  another, 
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whether  there  were  one  or  two  vil- 
lages, and  even  whether  it  existed  at 
all  or  had  become  merged  in  some 
other.  Native  accounts  are  generally 
beyond  the  European  intellect.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  judicial  brain,  the  Pro- 
cedure Code  enables  them  to  be  handed 
to  experts,  who  can  submit  an  abstract 
of  their  investigations  to  the  court. 

The  bench,  more  especially  the  dis- 
trict and  sessions  judge,  is  subject  to 
various  annoyances,  or  what  would  be 
considered  such  in  England.  He  is 
immediately  and  solely  subordinate  to 
the  High  Court,  and  it  is  the  constant 
practice  of,  perhaps,  disappointed  suit- 
ors to  send  anonymous  letters  to  the 
latter,  with  accusations  against  the  par- 
tiality of  the  judge.  In  one,  I  remem- 
ber, it  was  stated  that  he  watched  the 
eye  of  an  old  influential  planter  in  the 
district,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
\\\fl  the  court  for  cases  he  was  interested 
in  ;  and  the  innuenilo  was,  of  course, 
tliat  the  decisions  were  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  well- understood 
ocular  signal.  Another  judge  had,  in 
open  court,  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  practices  of  some  wealthy 
native  gentlemen  who  had  formed  a 
sort  of  ring  for  the  purposes  of  what, 
ill  legal  parlance,  is  called  ^^  main- 
tenance"  and  "champerty."  Imme- 
diately after  this  he  received  an 
anonymous  letter  of  a  very  threatening 
character,  and,  stranger  still,  he  very 
soon  after  died  in  a  way  mysteiious 
enough  to  warrant  2i  post-mortem  exam- 
ination being  held.  The  result  of  the 
examination,  I  believe,  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  death  without  justify- 
ing the  uneasiness  felt  that  there  had 
been  foul  play  ;  but  the  cause  of  death 
was,  I  understood,  a  rather  unusual 
one,  and  the  coincidence  created  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion,  which  to  this 
very  day  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  some. 

Not  infrequently  one  witnesses  fierce 
combats  between  a  couple  of  ponies  in 
the  open  ground  round  the  courts. 
They  are  in  considerable  numbei*s,  the 
properties  chiefly  of  "Muktars''  and 
litii^^ants,  and  always  secured  to  the 
trunk  or  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to   the 


wheel  of  a  native  vehicle  from  which, 
perhaps,  they  have  been  unharnessed. 
Occasionally  they  break  loose,  and  im- 
mediately *'go  for"  some  other  pony 
close  by,  and  then  most  desperate  fights 
take  place.  They  roar  like  wild  beasts, 
rear,  kick,  bite,  and  roll  each  other 
over  in  the  dust ;  and  it  becomes  a 
combat  d  outrance,  until  their  owners 
or  othera  rush  to  the  spot,  and  wilh 
difficulty  secure  them  again.  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  dense  crowd  round  the 
courts  you  will  often  see  a  fat  Brahminy 
bull  walking  lazily  along  to  find  some 
more  suitable  pasture,  or  ou  his  way 
to  join  the  herd  of  cows  which  daily 
grazes  upon  the  scanty  grass.  Little  or 
no  notice  is  takeq  of  him,  his  appear- 
ance is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  dis- 
inclination for  any  kind  of  aggression 
that  necessitates  the  least  activity. 

The  court  hours  are  from  II  a.m.  to 
4  P.M.,  unless  they  are  changed,  as 
they  sometimes  are  during  the  few  hot- 
test months,  and  then  they  are  from 
7  A.M.  to  11  A.M.  There  is  always  a 
considerable  crowd  lingering  round  and 
about  the  various  offices,  long  after  the 
courts  rise,  but  it  gradually  dwindles 
away,  and  by  sunset  the  once  busy 
scene  has  completely  changed. 

A.  D.  Bolton. 


From  The  ^Mftlur. 
A  HUMBLB  BIOGRAPHY. 

We  all  know  that  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet,  but  we  do  not  so  uniformly 
know  that  a  valet  may  be  a  hero  to  the 
man.  The  man,  indeed,  requires  iiii 
eye  for  the  heroic,  and  a  soul  capable 
of  appreciating  it  wherever  it  may  ap- 
pear, whether  hidden  under  plush  or 
flaunted  in  armor,  muffled  in  a  deferen- 
tial *•''  Yes,  sir,"  or  shouted  in  a  chal* 
lenge  round  the  lists.  We  know  thai 
Byron  wanted  a  hero,  and  in  great 
stmits  cried  out  for  one,  like  beaten  jet 
invincible  Bichard  for  a  horse ;  bni 
then  Byron  was  an  aristocral,  and  to 
fastidious.  Sir  Walter  had  many  he- 
roes, for  he  was  no  aristocrat,  though 
he  now  and  then  affected  in  his  slv  luad 
pawky  way  to  admire  an  idealised 
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tocracy  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  bit, 
and  the  heart  of  the  man  was  touched, 
he  found  the  heroes  of  real  life,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  airy  creations  of 
his  own  romance,  in  Will  Laidlaw,  who 
was  a  poet  and  critic  as  well  as  factor 
and  amanuensis  ;  in  Tom  Purdie,  who 
was  a  man  as  well  as  a  factotum  ;  and 
in  those  others  of  his  people  who  would 
have  given  their  souls  for  his. 

Now  the  hero  —  if  hero  be  the  proper 
lerm  —  of  this  paper  would  not  have 
satisfied  Byron,  but  he  would  have  de- 
lighted the  soul  of  Scott.  He  was  our 
college  porter,  but  the  college  was  not 
large,  and  its  porter  had  to  play  many 
parts.  Before  he  attained  this  position 
he  had  been  in  the  army,  and  had 
there  learned  the  dignity  of  bearing 
which  never  forsook  him,  though  dig- 
nity of  mind  was  too  native  to  him  to 
need  to  be  learned  anywhere.  He  had 
been  in  the  cavalry,  and  had  the  con- 
tempt of  the  man  who  rides  on  horse- 
back for  the  man  who  walks  on  foot, 
and  this  sense  of  superiority  had  been 
increased  by  seeing  how  an  Irish  mob 
which  had  stood  up  to  the  infantry, 
fled  helter-skelter  before  the  onset  of 
the  cavalry.  He  had  been  an  orderly, 
too,  and  knew  the  ways  of  officere  as 
well  as  of  men.  And  so  he  brought  to 
his  office  a  quite  peculiar  distinction  of 
carriage  and  speech.  He  had  been 
told,  and  he  considered  truly,  that  he 
resembled  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  who  had  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  and  when  he  was 
once  stopped  on  the  road  and  spoken  to 
as  if  he  were  the  very  lord  himself,  he 
regarded  it  as  an  incident  quite  natural 
in  the  circumstances,  as  it  were  part 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  Yet,  while  he 
knew  what  was  due  to  himself,  he  had 
a  fine  consideration  for  diffidence.  If  a 
freshman  was  very  fresh  and  manifestly 
overawed  or  abashed  in  his  presence 
—  w^hich  did  once  or  twice  happen  — 
he  would  kindly  explain  that  he  was  no 
professor,  but  only  a  porter.  Still,  he 
always  believed  that  the  man  gave  dig- 
nity to  the  office,  not  the  office  to  the 
man.  And  he  quite  lived  up  to  his 
faith. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  residence 


before  John's  unique  qualities  revetiled 
themselves,  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  an 
older  member  of  the  college  than  I, 
being,  indeed,  its  fii*st,  and  for  a  while 
its  sole,  tenant.  There  were  thus  no 
traditions  for  him  to  follow,  defining, 
as  it  were,  his  duties  and  dignities  ; 
but  he  knew,  as  by  instinct,  that 
greater  is  he  who  makes  than  he  who 
only  inherits  traditions.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  his  peculiar  qualities  came 
about  in  a  characteristic  way.  He  had 
taken  cold,  and  was  confined  to  his 
room  ;  so,  to  beguile  the  tedious  days, 
we  sent  down  to  him  some  of  the  lighter 
magazines.  But  our  invalid  had  passed 
the  stage  when  stories  and  illustrations 
could  please.  So  the  magazines  were 
returned  with  respectful  gratitude  and 
the  message  that  copies  not  in  use  of 
the  Contemporary  or  Nineteenth  Century 
would  be  preferred.  These  were  ac- 
cordingly despatched  instead,  and  I 
soon  found  that  John's  speech  was  as 
the  speech  of  one  whose  studies  ranged 
through  the  higher  and  abstruser  liter- 
ature. Yet  it  was  speech  that  always 
had  a  fine  military  flavor,  even  when 
most  literary.  When  he  had  any  im- 
portant matter  to  communicate  he  used 
to  come  to  the  study,  carefully  close 
the  door,  stroke  his  moustache,  stand 
to  attention,  and  then,  as  he  was  filly 
poised,  and  I  duly  expecUint,  he  would 
solemnly  begin.  In  those  days  we 
were  dependent  for  our  water  supply 
on  a  spring,  and  our  cisterns  were  filled 
by  means  of  an  hydraulic  ram.  The 
spring  did  not  always  flow,  and  the 
ram  did  not  always  work  to  his  or  our 
satisfaction.  After  a  long  drought, 
when  the  spring  was  low  and  the  sup- 
ply inadequate,  we  had  heavy  rains, 
with  results  which  John  announced 
thus  :  "  Water  enough  now,  sir  ;  the 
rains  have  permeated  the  soil  and  re- 
suscitated all  the  drains  to  overflow- 
ing." But  the  ram  was  a  constant 
trouble,  especially  in  dirty  weather. 
"Why  won't  it  work  ? "  I  once  asked, 
and  was  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  all 
corroded  with  rust,  and  every  time  I 
visit  it  I  get  myself  all  corroded  with 
mud."  So  we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  ram, 
but  John's  troubles  were  not  thereby 
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ended.  "  What  are  you  ?  "  he  was 
once  asked  by  a  saucy  student  who  had 
been  doing  some  mischief  which  he 
had  interfered  to  prevent,  and  he  re- 
plied with  grave  di«;iiity,  ''  I  am  the 
curator  appointed  to  conserve  this 
building."  While  doing  this  work  of 
conservation,  I  once  found  him  clear- 
ing away  some  snow  which  had  got 
into  the  library.  *'  How  is  this  here, 
John?"  I  asked,  and  he  answered, 
"  Why,  sir,  there  is  no  part  of  this 
building  replete."  A  colleague,  who 
was  prone  to  pedagogic  corrections, 
said,  *'  Complete,  you  mean  ;"  but  he, 
with  incorrigible  dignity,  replied,  *'  No, 
sir  ;  replete."  One  day  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  hurricane,  some  one  had 
entered  without  closing  behind  him  the 
large  door  which  opened  on  the  main 
staircase,  and  the  wind  went  whistling 
along  the  passages,  shaking  the  win- 
dows and  banging  the  doors.  John 
hastened  to  shut  the  wind  out,  and 
then  turned  to  ask  a  little  knot  of  stu- 
dents if  any  of  them  had  left  the  door 
open.  "I  did,"  said  one.  "Well, 
sir,"  he  answered,  "do  you  not  see 
the  wind  is  perforating  the  building  ?  " 
With  a  tutor  who  had  one  night  left 
two  boys  in  a  class-room  by  themselves, 
where  they  had  had  a  high  time  in  the 
manner  of  boys,  he  remonstrated  next 
day  on  the  danger  of  permitting  boys 
to  use  *'  protechnics  "  in  a  room. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  men  ;  his  integrity  was  incorrupti- 
ble ;  and  when  left  in  charge  he  was 
as  vigilant  as  a  sentry  on  duty.  One 
of  the  ofBces  he  was  entrusted  with 
was  the  printing  of  the  examination 
papers,  which  were  taken  simply  by 
transfer  from  a  copying  pad.  Once  he 
complained  to  me  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  used 
to  be  able  to  take  fourteen  or  fifteen 
copies  from  a  single  impression,  but 
now,  when  I  have  taken  six  or  seven, 
they  become  quite  inaudible."  The 
students,  who  liked  to  humor  him  by 
apparently  anxious  questions,  knew 
what  he  did,  and  one  inquired,  "What 
kind  of  papers  are  we  to  have  to-<lay, 
John  ?  "  "  Short,  but  stiff."  On  one 
occasion,   when   the   papers  had   been 


rather  heavier  than  usual,  with  a  large 
representation  of  the  sacred  and  clas- 
sical tongues,  John  asked,  when  the 
examinations  were  over,  if  he  might 
have  a  set.  "  Certainly,"  1  said  ;  *'  but 
what  for  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  answered,  "  I 
like  to  send  them  home  to  my  father, 
that  he  may  know  what  we  are  about. 
He  is  an  old  man,  but  he  takes  an  in- 
terest in  all  my  work."  And,  indeed, 
no  man  ever  felt  more  as  if  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  college  was  his  own,  and  he 
was  as  jealous  of  it  as  if  it  were  the 
reputation  of  the  British  army.  He 
had  in  a  corner  of  the  grounds  a  little 
garden  which  he  had  reclaimed  and 
diligently  cultivated,  and  to  see  him  ou 
a  summer  evening  looking  down  on  the 
lawns,  and  walks,  and  buildings,  was  to 
have  an  image  of  how  a  certain  proud 
monarch  may  have  looked  when  he 
said  :  "  Is  not  this  great  Bab^'lon  which 
I  have  built  ?  "  Yet  his  pride  was  not 
the  pride  of  possession,  but  of  service ; 
he  gloried  as  the  soldier  glories  who 
knows  he  is  not  the  army,  but  knows 
also  that  it  would  not  be  the  army  he 
knows  without  him. 

I  found  John  in  the  college,  and  left 
him  there  with  regret.  He  very  much 
wanted  to  go  with  me,  as  he  said  "it 
had  always  been  his  ambition  to  fill  a 
post  in  the  classical  city  of  Oxbridge," 
whither  he  knew  I  was  bound.  But  as 
he  could  not  go,  he  assured  me  that  it 
would  always  be  the  proudest  event  of 
his  life  that,  in  however  humble  — 
and,  indeed,  menial  —  a  capacity,  he 
had  been  for  so  many  years  aasociateil 
with  me.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
worth,  and  he  filled  his  porter's  office 
with  as  much  dignity  as  any  man  could 
till  a  soldier's.  In  the  college  chapel 
we  had  open  services  every  Sunday, 
and  then  John,  with  conspicuous  grace, 
played  the  part  of  dooivkeeper.  Years 
afterwards,  when  these  services  had 
been  discontinued,  my  wife  and  I  were 
on  a  visit  to  our  old  home,  and,  of 
course,  saw  John.  She  said  she  was 
sorry  the  services  had  been  given  up, 
and  he  replied  :  "Yes,  madam,  I  am 
very  sorry,  too ;  but  to  have  your 
liberty  curtailed  and  your  freedom 
abridged  for  fifty-two  days  in  the  year 
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was  ver}'  irksome  indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  miss  the  paltry  pittance  — 
the  emoluments  of  office,  as  it  were  — 
and  perhaps  also  the  distinction  of  ser- 


?j 


vice. 

It  is  some  years  since  John  joined 
the  majority,  but  there  are  many  who 
remember  him  with  affection  and  re- 
gret. The  students  of  the  days  when 
he  was  college  porter  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  in  towns  and  villages  of  En- 
gland, in  India,  and  America,  in  the 
colonies  and  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas  ;  but  whenever  two  or  three  of 
them  meet  and  old  memories  are 
exchanged,  John  reappears,  the  old 
stories  are  retold,  quaint  traits  and 
amusing  incidents  are  recalled,  and  the 
passing  moment  is  made  all  the  hap- 
pier by  the  image  of  one  who  made  so 
much  of  the  happiness  of  the  past. 
And  were  it  granted  to  the  invisible  to 
be  present  at  a  visible  reunion,  surely 
it  would  not  detract  from  the  celestial 
content  of  the  old  roan  to  know  that 
even  a  porter  may  contribute  to  the 
distinctive  life  and  the  most  cherished 
memories  of  the  college  he  adorned. 


From  The  Strand  Magazine. 
THE  KHEDIVE  OP  EGXTT. 

His  Highness,  Abbas  II.,  whose  visit 
to  England  will  increase  the  popular 
interest  in  his  personality,  is  a  very 
different  man  from  the  ordinary  type 
of  Oriental  sovereign.  He  has  none 
of  his  religious  bigotry,  his  narrowness 
of  thought,  or  ignorance  of  the  outside 
world,  its  people,  and  its  languages. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  consid- 
erable enlightenment,  speaks  several 
languages  fluently,  has  visited  many 
European  countries,  and  is  now  seek- 
ing to  draft  on  to  the  Egyptian  system 
such  of  the  European  institutions  as 
he  considers  suitable  for  his  country. 
Whilst  the  Khedive  Abbas  is,  and  has 
for  some  time  past  been,  about  the 
most-discussed  ruler  the  world  takes 
co<niizance  of,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  misunderstood.  To  the  pub- 
lic eye  he  is  a  stubborn,  stiff-necked 
Oriental  with  the  wilfulness  of  youth. 


fanatical  in  his  hatred  of  England  and 
the  English,  and,  as  a  ruler,  uncom- 
promisingly despotic  in  his  instincts. 
This  view  of  him  has  been  arrived  at 
through  the  telegraphic  fiction  which 
malice  and  political  exigencies  have 
cause  to  be  given  to  the  world.  It  is 
time  the  public  saw  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  A  young  man  called  to 
rule  at  an  age  when  most  Europeans 
have  scarcely  begun  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  battle  of  life  ; 
full  of  energy,  pluck,  and  ambition  ; 
possessed  of  an  indomitable  will,  impa- 
tient of  restraint,  and  anxious  to  be  up 
and  doing. 

In  manner  his  Highness  strikes  one 
at  first  as  being  somewhat  cold  —  the 
coldness  of  Oriental  reserve  tempered 
with  not  a  little  natural  shyness.  But 
this  reserve  once  broken,  quite  another 
man  unfolds  himself  before  one.  His 
frank,  pleasing  countenance  lights  up 
with  almost  European  vivacity,  the 
half-mistrustful,  questioning  look  in  his 
e3'es  gives  place  to  a  look  of  confidence  ; 
he  converses  brightly,  intelligently, 
seizes  a  point  with  marked  quickness, 
and  is  most  ready  with  his  replies.  For 
one  so  young  his  general  knowledge 
and  insight  into  things  are  really  re- 
markable. He  has  a  high  opinion  of 
his  dignity,  and  the  training  he  re- 
ceived at  the  strictest  court  in  Europe 
—  that  of  Austria  —  has  left  a  strong 
impression  upon  him.  The  officials, 
who,  under  the  easy-going  regime  of  his 
father  had  such  an  easy  time  of  it,  find 
him  a  somewhat  severe  disciplinarian, 
but  no  one  can  honestly  question  his 
sense  of  justice.  Since  his  coming  to 
the  throne  he  has  made  many  radical 
changes  at  the  palace.  In  the  old  days 
people  used  to  drop  in,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  dropping  in  at  a  club,  under 
the  pretext  of  State  affairs,  to  drink 
coffee  and  smoke  cigarettes  with  the 
officials.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela^ 
however,  for  Khedive  Abbas  emphat- 
ically declared  at  the  outset  that  he 
would  not  have  his  palace  turned  into  a 
Viennese  cafi;  so  to-day  free  coffee, 
free  smokes,  officially  speaking,  are 
*'off  "  at  the  Abdin  Palace  ;  the  inev- 
itable gossip,  minus    the  smokes  and 
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the  drinks,  is,  however,  still  on  —  vei7 
much  on. 

Khedive  Tewfik  was  not  a  great 
stickler  for  forms  and  ceremony,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  the  present  khe- 
dive  is  so  particular  about  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  those,  no  matter  how 
highly  placed,  conduct  themselves  in 
his  presence,  any  relaxation  of  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  respect  meeting  with 
severe  condemnation  at  his  hands. 
His  Highness's  look  of  indignation 
when  a  certain  European  official  pre- 
sumed to  cross  his  legs  whilst  seated  in 
his  presence  will  never  he  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  At  the  recep- 
tion which  his  Highness  did  me  the 
honor  of  extending  me  at  the  Abdin 
Palace  (in  the  State  reception-room),  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  great  defer- 
ence paid  him  by  his  ministers.  His 
Highness's  English  secretary  is  Brews- 
ter Bey,  one  of  the  most  straightfor- 
ward and  at  the  same  time  most  amiable 
of  the  khedive's  personal  staff.  In 
Brewster  Bey,  who  is  an  Englishman, 
his  Highness  has  implicit  confidence, 
and  he  could,  no  doubt,  relate  many 
instances  of  the  generous  treatment 
Englishmen  have  received  at  the  khe- 
dive's hands,  for  he  is  the  medium 
between  his  Highness  and  his  country- 
men, and  knows,  perhaps  better  than 
any  one  else,  the  khedive's  real  feel- 
ings towards  England  and  the  English. 
His  Highness  has  never,  unfortunately, 
stood  well  with  the  representatives  of 
the  English  press  in  Cairo,  and  the 
British  public  has  formed  its  opinion 
of  him  from  the  views  advanced  by 
these  representatives  in  the  newspa- 
pers here.  The  first  difference  with 
the  English  press  arose  in  a  very  curi- 
ous way  —  but  from  small  things  do 
great  matters  sometimes  spring.  A 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  Lon- 
don dailies  called  at  the  Abdin  Palace 
to  see  the  khodive,  attired  in  a  garb 
proscribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
at  the  palace  —  the  orthodox  frock-coat 
and  chimnej'-pot  hat  being  de  rigueur 
for  callers.  The  khedive,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  refused  to  see  his 
visitor.  A  complaint  was  made  to 
Lord  Cromer,  but,  of  course,  without 


result,  and  the  representative  and  bis 
colleagues  —  for  the  press  in  Cairo  is  a 
close  fraternity  —  took  it  out  of  his 
Highness  in  their  own  way. 

His  Highness  is  quite  a  sportsman, 
is  an  excellent  shot,  and  is  fond  of  rid- 
ing and  driving.  He  has  all  an  Orien- 
tal's love  of  horsefiesh,  and  he  has 
recently  caused  a  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  improve  the  breed  of  horses, 
and  prizes  to  the  value  of  about  £1,000 
are  given  by  him  at  horse  shows  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  At  his 
model  farm  one  sees  imported  speci- 
mens of  all  that  is  best  in  Europe  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  poultry.  For  his 
laborers  he  has  erected  a  model  village, 
with  school,  club,  and  mosque  ;  they 
have  also  a  fire-engine  station.  All 
these  his  Highness  supports  at  his  own 
expense.  Like  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
he,  from  a  State-work  standpoint,  is  a 
hard  worker.  He  rises  every  morning 
a  little  after  five,  and,  after  dressing, 
rides  round  the  home  farm  or  to  the 
parade  ground  at  Abbassyeh,  returning 
to  Koubbeh  at  half  past  seven  to  break- 
fast. His  breakfast  is  generally  brief, 
being  over  in  about  half  an  hour,  so  that 
at  eight  o'clock  he  commences  work  on 
aff ail's  of  State,  not  in  a  merely  per- 
functory way,  but  in  real  earnest ;  for 
he  goes  minutely  into  every  detail  of 
any  question  that  comes  before  him, 
and,  until  this  is  done,  nothing  is  either 
put  aside  or  decided  upon.  His  atten- 
tion to  State  business  lasts  till  noon, 
when  he  lunches  with  his  personal 
suite.  Luncheon  over,  he  attends  to 
his  private  correspondence,  a^d  reads 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  From 
three  to  five  he  receives  visits  from  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  other  officials. 
This  over,  he  rides  or  drives  until  sun- 
set, seldom  failing  to  visit  the  stables, 
dairy,  etc.,  at  the  home  farm  before 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  After  dinner 
his  Highness  passes  the  evening  with 
his  khedivial  mother  —  by  the  by,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
East  —  and  his  sisters.  In  the  summer 
months  the  khedivo  leaves  Cairo  for 
the  cooler  air  of  Alexandria,  where  ho 
resides  at  the  palaces  of  Ras-eUTlQ  or 
Bamleh.        Stuabt  CuMBKBioinx 
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THE  DESMOND'S  WAKE. 

Thy  cousin's  tedious  life  is  sped, 
And  the  Desmond  lies  in  his  narrow  bed^ 
And  the  mass  for  his  sinful  soul  is  said, 
And  the  bride  that  was  hiB  in  thine  to  wed. 
And  the  fowl  in  his  woods, 
And  the  fish  in  his  mere. 
And  his  chattels  and  goods. 
And  his  horse  and  his  deer, 
Are  thine  for  thy  life. 
Horse  and  house,  and  goods  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir ! 

Alt  not  happy,  DenmMid  the  heir? 
HAth  any  other  a  wife  so  fair? 
On  such  a  horse  as  Devil-may-Care 
What  leap  too  wide  for  thy  nerve  to  dan  ? 
Lovest  not  Kate  ? 

And  lovest  not  sport  ? 
And  the  broad  estate, 
And  Desmond  Court  ? 
They  are  thine  for  thy  life. 
Horse  and  house,  and  goods  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir ! 

What  nuikes  thee  tremble,  stoop,  and  start  ? 
Thou  wast  not  one  of  a  feeble  heart. 
Some  will  whine  if  a  finger  smart. 
But  such  was  never  a  Desmond's  part. 
But  a  dead  man's  hate 

And  a  dead  nuin^s  curse. 
Can  balance  the  weight 
Of  a  dead  man*s  purse  — 
They  are  thine  for  thy  life. 
With  horses,  houses,  goods,  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir ! 

It  was  the  night  when  the  Desmond  died. 
Thrice  o'er  the  mere  li*d  the  banshee  cried. 
Thrice  had  the  woods  and  the  waters  sighed, 
But  never  a  bird  or  a  beast  replied. 
And  the  air  felt  thick. 

And  the  night  was  still, 
And  the  moon  shone  sick. 
And  the  lamp  burned  ill. 
When  he  left  for  thy  life, 
His  horse  and  house,  and  gooiis  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir  I 

And  we  laid  him  out  for  his  honoris  sake, 
And    gathered  his  tenants  and  kept  his 

wake. 
But  I  thought  the  striugs  of    my  heart 

would  break 
When  the  dead  sat  up,  and  the  dead  man 
spake. 
It  had  been  my  choice 

To  have  died  unshriven. 
Ere  I  heard  that  voice 
To  the  dead  lips  given. 


With  a  curse  on  thy  life. 
On  horses,  houses,  goods,  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir  I 

**  Let  him  wed  ths  woman  he  long  hath  won. 
Let  him  lie  by  her  side  as  he  oftuath  done; 
But  an  there  be  judgment  mider  the  sun, 
The  warp  is  woven,  the  web  is  spun  ; 
He  hath  had  his  day 

When  his  heart  was  hot ; 
He  hath  won  his  way, 
Let  him  loathe  his  lot, 
And  hate  for  his  life, 
His  horses,  houses,  goods,  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  hair  t*' 

The  dead  tongue  ceased,  anti  the  daad  jaw 

fell, 
Snuill  heart  had  we  for  a  weary  sp^. 
And  Wfs  quaiM  at  the  dang  of  th^  burial 

bell. 
But  we  heM  oar  peace,  for  we  dural  noi  MIL 
Ye  may  risk  the  path 

Where  the  red  stags  thrust, 
But  'ware  of  the  wrath 
Of  a  Desmond's  lust ! 
Qo,  take  for  thy  life, 
Horses,  houses,  goods,  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir  ! 

The  curse  hath  crushed  thee,  Desmond  the 

heir! 
Kate*  8  caress  cannot  conquer  care. 
Foul  thou  deemest  what  erst  was  fair. 
Drowned  and  drunken  in  dull  despair. 
Kate  thou  hast  gotten, 

Lands  and  gold, 
But  wits  are  rotten  — 
The  curse  hath  hold 
For  aye  on  thy  life. 
On  horse  and  house,  and  goods  and  wife, 

Desmond  the  heir ! 
Temple  Bar.  Elmott  Lkks. 


THE  MELANCHOLY  JESTER. 

Now  the  end  of  all  be  sung : 
He  is  old,  who  once  was  young ; 
He  is  old,  and  to  the  gate 
Of  the  gods  is  come  too  late  : 
Jester,  gladly  yield  yoiu-  breath  ; 
Now  the  only  jest  is  Death. 
Soon  shall  Sylvia,  passing,  say  — 
"  Faith,  my  clown  is  turned  to  clay  : 
Deep,  with  solemn  obsequies, 
Hide  the  clay  that  otioe  was  his. 
Keep  him,  earth,  sun.  wind,  and  raia^ 
Till  his  wit  shall  rise  again  !" 

KHNRST  RHY9. 
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Fwnn  He  London  gtiarteriy  Ben«w.  der  its  sbdclow.    The  walls,  not  inoi-e 

ST.  T£RB0A.>  l^jjj^n  hAlf  a  mile  apart  at  their  widest 

This  biography  of  the  most  famous  point,  follow  the  sinuous  movement  of 

saint  of  Spain  is  the  outcome  of  six  ihe    ridge.     From    the  deep-mouthed 

years'  patient  study.    The  writer  has  gateway  "a  sunlit  street,  narrow  and 

not   ottly    utilised    books   and   i^pers  tortuous,  deserted  and  sileut,''  creeps 

which  were  unknown  to  her  predeoes-  up  the  hill, 

sons,  but,  accompanied  by  her  muleteer   ,   ^  1.1  i.      n   ii         j     .-.1.  *i  j 

,'j'^,*^  ,•',       I        .  between  high  walls  fissured  with  time  and 

and  a  devoted  servant,  she  has  trav-   ^^^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^  indefinable  grada- 

ersed  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spam,  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  j^  Teresa's  time  this  street, 
visiting  the  remotest  hamleU  to  find  ^^ich  rarely  to^lay  echoes  to  the  footsteps 
traoes  of  Teresa,  living  on  bread  and  of  a  chance  passer-by,  was  thickly  Inhab- 
wiile,  nud  sleeping  out  wherever  night  ited  by  an  Industrious  and  harmless  popu- 
overtook  her.  Teresa  here  finds  her  latlon  of  Mudejares  sad  Jews.  Then  it 
historio  setting  among  the  men  and  was  the  main  artery  of  the  town,  the  cen- 
woraen  of  her  time— a  commanding  tral  line  between  the  walls.  Through  that 
figure  In  her  eventful  century— a  saint  »ombre  and  sUent  gateway  at  the  bridge 
with  a  vein  of  mysticism  which  she  ^^^  ^^^  ^^«  '^"^"^  ^  ^^«  q«*^^  ™®^- 
hertelf  never  really  fathomed,  and  an  *»^*^  |i^«  ^'  ^^'J^'^Ji  '^T  P"?^'?"* 
unfailing  fund  of  worldly  wisdom  that  ^' JT  ^.^^  plumed  warrior.  ;  hunting 
.  P  .  /^  iMf  ..J  It  parties  with  hawks  and  hounds;  bishops 
sumps  lier  as  a  true  Castillan  and  the  ^  ^^,j  pontificals,  surrounded  by  kneeling 
born  leader  of  a  difllcult  enterprise.  ^^^^^ .  ^  ^^^1^  ^^  travellers  whose  weary 
Her  birthplace,  the  grim  border  forU-ess  foouteps  left  a  mark  on  the  rough  cause- 
of  Avila,  lies  about  sixty  miles  to  the  way  ere  they  went  theh*  way  on  their  end- 
north -west  of  Madrid.  The  old  Cos*  less  journey  out  of  the  memory  of  men  and 
tiliati  town  profoundly  impresses  Uie  Avila.  To-day  a  few  donkeys  enter  or 
imagination  of  a  visitor.  "  Hung  be-  emerge  through  its  shadow,  their  drivers 
tween  earth  and  sky,  clustered  around  laborers  and  peasants,  who  with  the  char- 
iU  grey  cathedral,  on  the  last  spur  of  wteristic  costume  of  the  country,  preserve, 
the  Guatlarramas,  dominating  the  wild-  *^»  so  many  ages   the  peculiar  dignity 

est,  bleakest  uplands  in  Castille  ;  a  city  ^^  ^il^r'^H  JT    .7,?  t""      iVf  ^ 

1           -rr      Vi     1         •   *    J  knee-breeches  tied  in  at  the  knee  with  a 

such  as  Van  Eyck  painted     or   some  bunch  of  ribbons  ;  the  short  jackets,  black 

quaint  illuminator  dww   with  minute  ^j,  ^^^^  scorched  by  the  sun  into  many 

hand  on  the  yellow  pages  of  a  missal,  j^eg  .  the  "abarcas"  (sandals)  fastened  to 

Seen  from  afar  it  mlgtot  be  some  phau-  the  legs  with  strips  of  leather— or  fresh- 

toin  city,  such  as  the  Indians  tell  of  In  colored   serranas   from   those   little  grey 

Meiioo  or  the  Andes  ;  or  a  fantastic  villages  hidden  in  the  Siemts,  who  still 

rock  balanced  on  the  crag  it  clings  to.  wear  their  national  dress  with  the  arro- 

Bousos  and  boulders  jumbled  together,  «»»<*  ^^^  gnice  natural  to  their  race  —  the 

the  vety  surface  of  the  Streeto  broken  •^rt  scarlet  or  yellow  petUcoat,  the  k>w 

and   plerted  with  woks.    The    brown  velvet  bodice,  the  massive  earrings  of  rare 

parameras  at  her  feet  are  covered  with  *^^  intricate  workmanship, 

cff^gy  rooks.    Grey  rotky  landscape,  Tlie  knights  of   Teresa's  day   have 

grey  rocky  towers,  natural  and  chis-  gone,  but  the  peaaanls  still  linger  un- 

elleid  rocks  in  jugged  outline  against  changed  in  garb  and  manners  by  tlie 

the  sky,**  frame  in  the  picture.    Tho  lapse  of  three  stirring  centuries, 

cathedral — half  churchy  half  fortress  Avila  formed  for  two  hundred  yem*s 

—  perched  on  the  highest  ground,  looms  the  mountain  barrier  between  Clidstiau 

over  the  town  whose  gloomy  labyrinths  Spain  and   tl)«    Moorish    kingdom   of 

of  hines  and  narrow  streets  nestle  un-  Toledo.    Moslem  and  Christian  fought 

1  Simta  Tere-a.    Being  some  aooount  of  her  desperately  for  its  possession.    Alfonso 

u^  ud  Thnes,  togetSier  with  some  psges  from  YT.  finally  wrested  it  from  the  infidel 

the  history  of  the  iMt  «Mst  Beterm  la  the  luii-  j^i^^t  1090,  and  tuniwl  it  into  a  ftist- 

ffiooft  Ordera,    By  QRbriela Ounaiaghame  Qraham.  u*t«<ii«i*  »«*h    j^* n«.«M<. 

?#o   ▼olumei,    W    London :   JLdam  St  Charle.  "6^    bristling  With    defences.     Heuce- 

Biaek.  iflM.  forth  Avila  the  I^)y}il,  Avila   of   tlic 
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Knights,  was  first  in  battle,  in  faitli- 
fulness,  in  cliivaliy.  Queen  Isabella 
passed  her  youth  in  its  palace,  the 
Madrigal,  now  a  deserted  convent. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  which  took 
place  in  1492  —  twenty -three  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Teresa  —  proved  the 
death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  Eleven  and  a  half  thousand 
Jews,  including  cloth  workers,  carpet 
makers,  and  famous  artificers  who  en- 
riched the  place,  were  banished  at  one 
stroke.  Whole  quarters  of  Avila  were 
deserted,  and  remain  unoccupied  to  this 
day.  Torquemada,  the  gmnd  inquisi- 
tor, whose  name  is  branded  with  in- 
famy, lies  buried  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  Santo  Tomds,  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  He  was  the  chief 
founder  of  that  great  house.  It  was 
built  with  the  confiscated  wealth  of 
Jews  and  Moors,  and  the  first  sanbe- 
nitos  seen  in  Spain  were  guarded  before 
its  high  altar.  The  fiames  of  persecu- 
tion first  kindled  against  the  Jews  in 
Avila  spread  over  the  land,  and  robbed 
Spain  of  eighty-five  thousand  of  her 
most  learned  and  industrious  citizens. 

Such  was  the  town  in  which  the 
future  saint  was  born.  The  convent 
of  Pastrana  still  preserves  a  paper  in 
her  father's  writing.  "  On  "Wednesday, 
on  the  28th  day  of  March,  of  the  year 
1515,  was  born  Teresa,  my  daughter,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  half  an 
hour  before  or  afier."  The  font  in  the 
parish  church  of  San  Juan,  where  she 
was  baptized  six  days  later,  stands  in  a 
dusky  corner,  its  rim  protected  by  a 
thin  strip  of  brass  carved  in  arabesques 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  board  of 
olive  wood.  At  its  base  are  the  rough 
blocks  of  stone  worn  by  the  knees  of 
generations  of  godfathers  and  godmoth- 
ers. The  saint's  father,  Alonso  San- 
chez de  Cepeda,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Toledati  family.  His  mother  was  a 
Cepeda  —  a  race  distinguished  in  the 
long  struggle  iigaiust  the  Moors.  Te- 
resa's mother,  Bcatriz  Davila  y  Ahu- 
muda,  could  boast  as  proud  an  ancestry 
as  her  husband.  No  vestige  remains 
of  the  house  in  which  Teresa  first  saw 
the  light,  but  many  buildings  still  sur- 
vive which  help  u?i  to  reconstruct  it  for 


ourselves.  We  can  see  the  gloomy 
grey  fa9ade,  irregularly  studded  with 
narrow  slits,  the  arched  gateway,  the 
heavy  doors,  leading  into  a  kind  of 
covered  entrance  hall,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  the  stables.  Beyond  lies 
the  courtyard,  round  which  the  house 
is  built. 

On  these  interiors,  full  of  intimate  chann« 
the  medi»val  workman  exhausted  all  his 
art.  Round  both  stories  ran  open  galleries, 
whose  colonnades  of  Gothic  arches  were 
supported  by  slender  columns  with  deli- 
cately wrought  capitals,  on  which  were 
sometimes  repeated  the  arms  of  the  house. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the 
kitchen,  offices,  and  servants'  dwellings. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  the  family  were  on 
the  floor  above.  The  projecting  eaves  of 
the  roof,  which  rested  on  wooden  soffits 
most  quaintly  carved,  submerged  the  upper 
gallery  in  shadowy  obscurity.  Wherever 
the  irregular  wavy  outline  of  the  tiles  cut 
against  the  sky,  it  framed  a  patch  of  dax- 
zling,  glittering  light.  Perhaps  a  vine 
clung  limpet-like  to  the  pillars  or  the  walls. 
A  conspicuous  object  in  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard  was  the  draw-well,  with  its 
characteristic  brim,  buckets,  and  chains. 
In  the  whole  building  and  its  accessories 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  Moorish  and 
Grothic  elements,  impossible  to  separate  or 
define. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestries  or 
lovely  leather.  Wooden  chests  placed 
against  the  sides  served  l>oth  as  benches 
and  cupboards. 

From  Teresa's  writings  we  learn  that 
her  father  was  dignified,  honorable, 
and  kindly,  a  great  lover  of  books  of 
devotion,  of  which  he  had  formed  a 
considemble  collection  for  the  use  of 
his  children.  He  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  own  a  slave,  and  treated  one 
belon.s:ing  to  his  brother,  then  staying 
with  him,  like  a  child  of  the  house. 
He  said  *"  he  could  not  for  very  pity 
bear  to  see  a  person  deprived  of  free- 
dom." Teresa's  mother  was  a  woman 
of  great  beauty,  much  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  his  second  wife.  She 
died  in  her  thirty -third  year,  having 
borne  seven  sons  and  two  daughters 
during  her  brief  married  life.  Teresa 
was  her  third  child.  It  was  a  happy 
family.     '^  They  were  all  bound  to  each 
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Other,"  she  says,  "by  a  tender  love, 
and  all  resembled  their  parents  in 
virtue  except  myself."  Six  of  her 
brothers  became  soldiers  and  went  to 
push  their  fortune  in  the  New  World, 
whence  only  two  of  them  ever  re- 
turned. Teresa  and  her  favorite 
brother  Kodrigo,  four  years  younger 
than  herself,  pored  over  the  lives  of 
saints  and  martyrs  till  they  were  filled 
with  longing  to  tread  in  their  steps  in 
order  to  enjoy  as  soon  as  possible  the 
great  treasures  which  they  understood 
to  be  stored  up  in  heaven.  After  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  Teresa  says,  "  We 
agreed  to  go  to  the  land  of  the  Moors, 
begging  our  way  for  the  love  of  God, 
there  to  be  beheaded  ;  and  it  seems  to 
mc  that  the  Lord  gave  us  courage  even 
at  so  tender  an  age,  if  we  could  have 
discovered  any  means  of  accomplishing 
it.  But  our  parents  seemed  to  us  the 
greatest  obstacle."  It  is  said  —  but 
this  may  have  been  a  mere  legend  — 
that  the  children  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, but  were  espied  by  an  uncle  and 
brought  safely  back  to  their  anxious 
mother. 

Here  is  her  portrait  of  her  childhood. 
'*  I  gave  in  alms  what  I  could,  and  that 
was  very  little.  I  tried  to  be  alone  to 
say  my  prayers,  which  were  many  ; 
above  all  the  rosary,  to  which  my 
mother  had  a  great  devotion,  with 
which  she  inspired  us  also.  Although 
I  was  very  wicked,  I  tried  in  some  way 
since  I  was  a  child  to  serve  God,  and 
did  not  do  some  things  I  see,  which  the 
world  seems  to  consider  of  no  impor- 
tance. I  was  not  disposed  to  munnur, 
or  to  speak  ill  of  others,  nor  docs  it 
seem  to  me  I  could  dislike  another, 
nor  was  I  covetous,  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber to  have  felt  envy."  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  twelve  years  old. 
Henceforth  Teresa  was  left  much  to 
lierself.  Stories  of  knight-errantry 
now  took  the  place  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  She  had  caught  this  taste  from 
her  mother.  The  books  had  been  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  father,  who 
heartily  and  justly  disliked  the  unre- 
strained licentiousness  and  coarseness 
of  such  romances.  It  was  a  strange 
phase  in  the  history  of  a  future  saint. 


Teresa  bitterly  reproached  herself  in 
after  life  for  tlie  days  spent  in  her 
father's  old  grey  tower  in  poring  over 
these  wild  and  unprofitable  stories. 

She  was  now  growing  into  woman- 
hood. She  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  fair  brow  encircled  by 
black  curling  hair,  sparkling  black  eyes, 
a  dimpled  chin,  small  hands  with  long, 
tapering  fingers.  She  had  a  charm  of 
manner  and  a  personal  magnetism 
which  never  failed  to  produce  a  deep 
impression.  The  consciousness  of  her 
beauty  made  her  eager  to  win  admira- 
tion. **  I  began,"  she  says,  in  telling 
the  story  of  these  years,  "  to  wear  fine 
clothes,  and  to  wish  to  please  by  look- 
ing well,  and  to  bestow  much  care 
on  my  hands  and  hair,  and  to  use 
perfumes  and  every  other  vanity  I 
could  procure,  for  I  was  very  curious." 
By  curious  she  means  that  she  was 
scrupulously  careful  as  to  her  person 
and  dress.  In  after  years  she  strug- 
gled hard  and  often  vainly  to  teach  her 
nuns  so  much  of  this  curiousness  as 
would  make  them  neat  and  clean.  Be- 
neath all  her  pride  in  dress  and  beauty 
there  lay  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
character  and  &  sharply  marked  indi- 
viduality. Honest  and  straightforward, 
she  had  all  the  punctilious  dignity  of  a 
Castilian,  and  longed  to  excel  in  every- 
thing she  attempted. 

The  only  men  allowed  to  cross  her 
father's  threshold  were  some  gay  youn-^ 
cousins  who  brought  a  spice  of  fun 
and  laughter  into  her  monotonous  and 
secluded  life.  '*  We  were  always  to- 
gether," she  says  ;  "  they  were  very 
fond  of  me,  and  I  kept  up  the  talk  in 
everything  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested, and  they  told  me  of  their  love 
affairs  and  childish  folly,  in  no  way 
good  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  my  soul 
began  to  be  accustomed  to  what  was 
the  cause  of  all  its  hurts."  A  relative 
whom  her  mother  had  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  discourage  from  coming  to  the 
house  abetted  the  girl  in  her  amuse- 
ments. Teresa  says  that  until  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  this  relative  became 
her  confidant,  she  did  not  think  she 
had  left  God  through  mortal  sin,  nor 
lost  his  fear,  allhough  she  feared  more 
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lest  anytbiug  «luHild  be  Baid  or  dooo  to 
reflect  upou  her  honor.  ^^  This  feeliug 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  heiug 
altogether  lost ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
anything  in  the  world,  nor  love  for  any 
person  in  it,  could  change  or  nmke  lue 
yield  in  this.''  Her  father  and  elder 
sister  were  much  grieved  at  her  friend- 
ship with  this  relative,  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  unheeded.  Her  eyes 
were  opened  in  later  years.  ^'  I  am 
sometimes  frightened,"  she  said  after- 
wards, '^  at  the  harm  done  by  evil  com- 
pany, and  liad  I  not  experienced  it, 
could  not  believe  it.  In  the  season  of 
youth  greater  must  be  the  evil  ii 
works."  Scarcely  any  trace  of  her 
early  seriousness  was  left.  She  ab- 
horred everything  impure,  but  the  inti- 
macy gave  rise  to  scandal  and  alaniied 
her  father,  who  packed  her  off  to  tl>€ 
old  Augustiuian  convent  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Gracia.  Thus  ended  for  the 
moment  tlie  future  saint's  pitiful  little 
story  of  youthful  frivolity. 

In  the  cloister  the  girl  of  sixteen 
soon  won  all  hearts.  She  had  entere<l 
Santa  Maria  with  a  great  aversion  to  a 
nuir^  life,  but  she  was  not  unaffected 
by  the  atmosphci*e  around  her.  ^^  If  I 
saw  one  of  the  sistera  shed  tears  when 
she  prayed,  or  possess  other  virtues,  I 
longed  to  be  like  her,  for,  as  regards 
this,  my  heart  was  so  hard  that  I  could 
nut  shed  a  tear,  even  though  I  read 
the  whole  Passion  through  ;  this  gave 
me  pain."  She  asked  the  prayers  of 
the  connuunity  that  she  might  find  her 
own  vocsition.  She  feared  marmge, 
but  hoped  that  she  might  esesipe  a 
convent  life.  After  eighteen  months  a 
painful  illness  compelled  her  to  return 
to  her  father's  house.  During  her 
ilavs  of  convalescence  she  visited  her 
married  sister,  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, two  days'  journey  from  Avila.  On 
her  way  she  stayed  with  an  uncle  at 
Ilortigosa,  who  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  country  squire  and  ascetic.  He 
asked  Teresa  to  read  aloud  his  favorite 
book.s  of  devotion.  She  concealed  her 
distaste  for  them  in  order  to  ;;ive  the 
old  man  pleasure.  Tht;  n>^iult  is  thus 
told  in  her  autobiography  :  '*  AUhou<:^h 
the  days  I  stayed  witli  liini  were  few. 


such  was  the  effoei  tbe  woi4»  of  CM  I 
read  aod  heard  had  oq  my  besiA,  and 
the  good  compauiouftkipf  that  I  k&gsux 
to  understand  Uie  trutb  of  my  child- 
hood :  that  all  was  nothing,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  ajid  how  qnickly 
everything  ended  ;  and  to  fear,  if  I 
was  to  die,  that  I  sUo«dd  go  to  Jhell. 
Although  my  will  could  jiot  aubject 
itself  to  be  a  nun,  I  taw  that  k  waa  the 
best  and  the  avreat  Ufa,  and  so,  litUe 
by  little,  I  began  to  coBSirain  aiyaelf  to 
Uke  it." 

The    girl    feH  no  vocaiioB    £or  the 
cloister.    She  Uiought  at  first  thai  one, 
like    herself,  who  had    been   uaed  to 
delicale  liviag  could  not  bear  ita  priva- 
tions ;  but  this  was  a«t  down  as  a  tonp- 
taUou  of  tke  devil  to  be  Cought  and 
ootfyquered.     We  waich  with  growing 
pity  that  fierce  strug^  of  a  wind  torn 
aaundcr  by  doubts    and   iempUtious. 
^'  Her  aversion  to  the  cloister  waa^Mily 
equalled  by   a   inemendous    dread   of 
hell."    Adfier  three  npKMitlii  of  toitnre 
she  told  her  father  that  she  liad  re- 
solved to  enter  a  convent.    He  refated 
his  consent.    Teresa  was  his  fayorHe 
child.    He  could  not  bear  to  part  inith 
her,  though  ho  hinted  that  after  his 
death  she  might  take  her  own  oourae. 
Teresa  was  not,  however,  tnmiad  fram 
her  purpose.    On  Keventber  2,   1633, 
tlic  girl  of  seventeen  rose  eaiiy  mm 
moruiug  and  betook  herself  to  the  Oai^ 
meliie    convent   of    the    Eiusnrnacion, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of   the  nAij 
walls.    She  had  been  repealed  hf  IJhe 
sevei*e  discipline    maoBg  tbe   demnBe 
nuns  of  Santa  Maria  de  •Gracia,  aad 
tliougli  she  was  moved  by  aervile  fear 
to  enter  a  religious  house,  she  timoil 
towaixls     the    *'  merry,    noisy,  aqiadi- 
bling,   sometimes    bungry,  cduiUBrfaig, 
and  scandal-loving  "  sisterhood  'Of  tbe 
Carmelite  convent,  where    she  miflKt 
keep  for  herself  ^*  a  world  witJUBiiK 
world."    It  is  a  pitiful  picture  paialad 
by  herself.     *^  I  do  not  thuik  that  whan 
I  die,  the  wrench  will  be  greater  ihaa 
when   I  went  forth  from  mj  iatliar's 
house  ;  for  it  secnus  to  me  tiiat 
bone   was   wrenched  asunder, 
there  was  no  love  of  Qed  to  taka  ISie 
place  of  the  love  of  fntlier  and 
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toeo,  the  a^mggle  wa9  tio  great  that,  if 
the  XAtfd  bml  not  helped  me,  my  owa 
reaulutions  would  uot  have  beeu 
euougU  to  carry  me  through,''  Her 
fatlier  was  eeut  for,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  see  her  take  the  habit.  For  a  while 
Teroaa  9eemed  at  rest.  She  fulfilled 
her  lowly  duties  with  a  cheerful  spirit, 
sweeping  the  floors,  hanging  up  the 
nun*8  cloaks  which  were  left  iu  the 
choir,  and  lighting  the  sisters  tlirough 
their  dark  and  draughty  corridors. 
She  was  neat  and  fond  of  all  religious 
observances,  but  was  pained  because 
her  teal's  aud  love  of  solitude  were 
sometimes  harshly  misinterpreted. 
After  a  year  of  probation  she  became 
a  professed  nun  after  another  terrible 
struggle. 

The  mental  disU^eas  whidi  she  passed 
through  aeems  to  liave  told  seriously 
on  her  health.  The  fainting  fits  from 
which  she  had  suffered  before  became 
more  frequent  and  prolonged,  and  wei^ 
accomponied  with  severe  pains  at  the 
heart.  She  had  to  be  moved  to  her 
father's  house,  and  when  the  medical 
men  of  Avila  failed  to  relieve  her,  she 
was  put  under  the  care  of  a  female 
quack  —  a  curandera  —  in  one  of  the 
villages.  On  her  way  to  this  place  she 
stayed  for  a  time  with  her  sister,  por- 
ing over  a  mystic  classic  by  Francisco 
de  Osuua — the  ^^Abecedario  £spi- 
rituel "  —  given  her  by  her  uncle. 
The  book  fascinated  her.  Her  nuns  of 
Avila  still  preserve  the  copy  over 
which  she  pored.  She  has  sooi'ed  and 
underlined  it,  markiug  her  favorite 
passages  with  a  cross,  a  heart,  or  a 
hand,  tiiie  was  no  stranger  to  the 
^^  gift  of  tears  "  of  which  Osuna  spoke, 
and  his  ^^  Prayer  of  Quiet  and  Union  " 
was  her  chief  solace  amid  these  mouths 
of  pain  and  weakness.  The  delicate 
girl  suffered  agonies  from  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  curandera,  which  left 
her  almost  lifeless.  *^  Sharp  teeth 
seemed  to  gnaw  incessautly  at  her 
heart,  her  nerves  shrivelled  up  with 
iutolerable  agony  ;  she  knew  no  rest 
day  or  night ;  and,  consumed  with  dis- 
ease and  fever,  ahe  became  the  prey  of 
the  profoundest  sadness."  She  re- 
turned to  Avilu  more  dead  than  alive. 


One  night,  after  a  violent  paroxysm, 
she  fell  into  a  trance  which  lasted  four 
days.  Her  friends  thought  she  was 
dead.  Only  her  father's  flrmness  pre- 
vented her  from  being  buried.  When 
she  came  out  of  her  trance  her  eyes 
were  full  of  the  wax  which  had  run 
down  from  the  candles  set  about  what 
seemed  to  be  a  corpse.  Gradually  she 
crept  back  to  life.  She  herself  consid- 
ered the  disease  to  be  quarUin  ague, 
but  othei's  describe  her  attacks  as 
hysteric  and  epileptic  convulsions. 

Teresa  returned  to  the  convent  on 
Palm  Sunday,  15S7,  after  more  than 
eighteen  months  of  terrible  illness. 
She  was  then  only  tweuty-two.  She 
lay  for  three  years  in  the  convent 
infirmary  alone  with  her  books  and 
prayers.  Fear  had  given  place  to  love. 
Her  cheerful  resignation  and  care  for 
others  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  sisterhood.  She  gradually  regained 
a  measure  of  strength,  but  to  the  eud 
of  life  was  an  ailing  and  feeble  woman, 
only  borne  along  the  path  of  duty  by 
her  tenacious  will  and  nervous  energy. 
Few  saints  have  beeu  so  long  in  reaoh- 
iug  even  a  modest  degree  of  sanctity 
as  Teresa.  Eighteen  years  more  rolled 
by  before  her  name  was  heard  outside 
the  cloister.  The  parloi*s  of  the  con- 
vent were  thronged  with  visitors,  gneat 
ladies  and  even  idle  young  gallants 
went  and  came  without  restriction. 
Young,  amiable,  fascinating,  witty, 
miraculously  restored  to  something 
like  health,  Teresa  seems  to  have 
inspired  and  returned  some  ardent 
attachments.  Her  religious  duties  at 
one  period  palled  upon  her.  She 
began  to  fear  prayer,  and  though  she 
managed  to  retain  the  good  opinion 
of  the  nuns  generally,  one  old  relative 
in  the  cloister  did  not  fail  to  utter 
repeated  warnings.  It  was  the  old 
struggle  between  the  world  and  the 
cloister  which  had  begun  afresh. 
Teresa  labored  hard  lo  reconcile  the 
spiritual  life  with  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  waged  a  contiiiual  war  be- 
tween conscience  and  inclinatioii. 

The  death  of  her  father  opened  lier 
eyes.  She  had  lent  him  books,  and 
guided    him    in    his    meditation    and 
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pray  era,  for  with  all  her  natural  fri- 
volity she  had  a  deep  vein  of  religious 
feeling.  Even  during  her  own  days  of 
spiritual  declension  she  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  guide  him 
and  othera.  As  she  nuraed  her  father 
in  his  last  illness  she  learnt  many  a 
solemn  lesson.  She  laid  bare  her  heart 
to  her  father's  confessor,  who  taught 
her  to  take  the  sacrament  and  resume 
her  habits  of  prayer.  It  was  long  be- 
fore she  won  peace,  but  she  saw  after- 
wards "  how  great  a  mercy  the  Lord 
did  me  in  granting  them  (her  bitter 
teara)  with  such  a  deep  repentance." 
The  change  that  was  passing  over  her 
was  not  unnoted  by  the  nuns  of  the 
Encarnacion  with  their  lax  standard  of 
duty.  They  made  the  road  rough  in- 
deed for  Teresa.  It  was  peraonal  ex- 
perience that  dictated  her  sentence  : 
"  The  friar  and  the  nun,  who,  in  very 
truth  begin  to  follow  their  vocation, 
have  more  to  fear  from  those  of  their 
own  community  than  from  all  the  devils 
combined.*' 

Teresa  was  now  forty -one.  Her  soul 
was  weary,  but  her  evil  dispositions 
seemed  to  stand  between  her  and  true 
peace.  One  day,  as  she  entered  her 
oratoiy,  her  gnzo  fell  on  a  wooden 
image  of  Christ  which  had  been  placed 
there  in  readiness  for  some  convent 
festival.  She  says  :  ^^  As  I  gazed  on  it 
my  whole  being  was  stirred  to  see  liim 
in  such  a  state,  for  all  he  went  through 
was  well  set  forth.  Such  was  the  sor- 
row I  felt  for  having  repaid  those 
wounds  so  ill,  that  my  heart  seemed 
rent  in  twain  ;  and  in  floods  of  tears  I 
cast  myself  down  before  it,  beseeching 
him  once  for  all  to  give  me  strength 
not  to  offend  him  more."  Whilst  thus 
impressed  she  met  with  '^  St.  Augus- 
tine's Confessions."  She  seemed  to 
see  herself  in  those  pages,  and  when 
she  read  of  the  voice  which  Augustine 
heard  in  the  gjirden  before  his  conver- 
sion it  thrilled  her  heart  almost  as  if 
the  Lord  had  called  on  her.  The  spir- 
itual world  now  became  more  real  to 
her.  She  was  soon  an  ecstatic  mystic 
given  up  to  devout  contemplations.  A 
layman  of  the  town,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  charity  and   good   works,   now 


became  her  warm  friend  and  coanseU 
lor.  He  advised  her  to  open  her  mind 
to  Padranos,  a  young  and  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Padranos,  she^ 
says,  ^'  bid  me  take  courage,  for  what 
did  I  know  whether  through  me  the 
Lord  intended  to  do  good  to  many." 
He  also  led  her  to  practise  mortificatioD 
and  penance  from  which  she  had  hitli- 
erto  held  aloof.  One  shuddera  to  read 
of  the  tin  shirt  pierced  with  holes  like 
a  grater  which  she  wore  next  her  skin, 
wounding  every  part  it  touched,  of  the 
bed  of  briars,  and  of  the  scourgings 
with  nettles  and  keys.  ^'  In  Segovia," 
says  her  biographer,  ^^she  sent  her 
nuns  to  the  choir,  and,  rising  from  the 
bed  where  she  lay  consumed  with  fever, 
scourged  heraelf  until  she  broke  her 
arm.  She  slept  on  a  straw  mattress  ; 
her  meals  were  frugal,  she  drank  nc 
wine.  For  some  time  the  tunic  she 
wore  next  the  skin,  her  sheets  and  pil* 
lows,  were  of  the  coarae  blanketing 
used  for  horae-cloths." 

Teresa  soon  became  the  talk  of  Avila. 
The  mystic  visions  which  she  saw  in* 
her  convent  cell  were  discussed  in  town 
and  cloister  with  a  keenness  and  acri* 
mony  which  we  of  this  age  can  scarcely 
understand.  The  first  of  these  experi- 
ences came  one  day  when,  ^^  after  hav> 
ing  been  deep  in  prayer,"  she  began' 
to  repeat  the  hymn  "Veni  Creator.'* 
Whilst  saying  this,  she  tells  us,  *^  I  was 
seized  with  a  rapture  so  sudden  thai  it 
almost  carried  me  beside  myself,  and 
of  tliis  I  could  not  doubt,  for  it  was 
very  palpable.  It  was  tlie  first  time 
that  the  Lord  had  done  me  this  favor» 
I  heard  these  words :  '  I  no  longer 
wish  thee  to  converse  with  men,  but 
with  angels.'  "  This  was  the  earliesi 
of  those  divine  ^Mocutions"  whicli- 
henceforth  guided  all  Teresa's  conclocL. 
She  says  they  were  "  words  very  clearly 
formed,  not  heard  by  the  bodily  bear* 
ing,  but  impressed  on  the  undersUod- 
iiig  much  more  clearly  than  If  thtif 
were  so  hcanl ;  and  in  spite  of  all  n* 
sistance  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to  onder- 
Atand  them."  Her  friends  beiravsd 
her  confidences,  so  that  her  visioos 
became  known  to  all  the  town.    Tber 
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recent  impostures  of  two  other  nuns  — 
Magdalen  de  la  Cruz  and  the  Prioress 
of  Lisbon  —  were  not  forgotten.  Te- 
resa's visions  were  received  with  jeers 
and  derision,  as  '^delusions"  and 
"snares  of  the  devil."  The  Inquisi- 
tion carefully  investigated  the  matter. 
There  is  no  need  to  accuse  Teresa  of 
duplicity  and  falsehood,  such  as  the 
other  nuns  to  whom  we  have  referred 
were  guilty  of.  We  find  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  hallucinations  in  her 
long  illnesses,  her  severe  fastings,  her 
cruel  vigils.  She  would  have  been 
more  than  human  had  she  escaped 
such  experiences. 

Her  biographer  points  out  the  part 
which  these  hallucinations  played  in 
her  life-work.  *'It  was  her  visions 
and  revelations  which  first  gained  for 
her  that  character  for  sanctity,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  even  to  dream  of  underlaking 
the  work  which  wiis  to  be  the  idea  and 
dominating  reason  of  her  life.  She 
miglit  have  practised  forever,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  shadow  of  the  Encar- 
nacion,  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  the 
Christian,  and  no  one  a  whit  the  wiser 
that  a  rare  flower  had  blossomed  in 
and  spread  its  fragrance  through  those 
sunlit  cloisters."  She  herself  was  at 
one  time  tormented  with  a  dread  that 
her  visions  were  of  the  devil,  and  at 
another  time  radiantly  confident  that 
their  origin  was  divine.  They  varied 
according  to  her  moods.  Sometimes  it 
was  Christ  with  his  wounds  and  his 
cross  who  stood  before  her  ;  in  brighter 
hours  she  saw  him  in  all  the  glory 
of  his  resurrection.  Her  descriptions 
of  her  conflicts  with  demons  furnish 
ten-ible  proof  of  the  nervous  strain 
of  this  period.  A  little  black  imp 
rains  a  storm  of  blows  on  her  body, 
her  head,  and  her  arms  for  five  hours, 
leavinjx  her  exhausted  and  sore  as 
though  she  had  been  beaten.  Invis- 
ible  hands  try  to  stmngle  her  in  the 
choir,  and  when  holy  water  is  sprinkled 
on  the  spot  she  sees  a  great  multitude 
of  demons  rush  away.  In  Teresa's 
descriptions  of  these  conflicts,  Mrs. 
Graham  discerns  a  grosser  and  more 
material    note    which   is    unworthy   of 


her.  We  can  at  least  discern  a  storm- 
tossed  soul  struggling  against  the  pow- 
ere  of  evil  in  fetters  forged  by  her  own 
criminal  abuse  of  every  law  of  health 
—  whether  mental  or  physical. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Teresa 
met  Pedro  de  Alcdntara,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  had  founded  or  reformed 
forty  monasteries  in  his  native  province 
of  Estremadura.  The  old  man  was  no- 
stranger  to  such  conflicts  as  Teresa's. 
When  she  told  her  story,  he  bade  her 
lake  courage.  "Go  on,  daughter,  for 
you  are  on  the  right  road  —  we  all  wear 
the  same  livery."  It  is  probable  that 
she  conceived  the  notion  of  founding 
convents  herself  from  Alcantara's  ex- 
periences. 

Teresa  had  now  found  a  champion  in 
the  greatest  saint  of  his  age  and  order. 
Her  friends  ceased  their  opposition.. 
Henceforth  she  was  free  to  work  out 
her  destiny.  Teresa  undertook  her 
flret  foundation  in  the  same  year  that 
she  met  with  Alcantara.  One  niorht  a 
few  nuns  —  her  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  —  met  in  her  cell.  They  be- 
wailed the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way 
of  true  contemplation  in  a  convent  so 
overcrowded  and  so  worldly  as  that  of 
the  Encarnacion.  One  of  Teresa's 
nieces,  a  thoughtless  girl,  conspicuous 
as  yet  only  for  her  love  of  the  world 
and  its  gaieties,  broke  forth  with  a 
practical  suggestion,  "  Well,  let  us  \\\\<y 
are  here,  betake  us  to  a  different  and 
more  silent  way  of  life,  like  hermits." 
The  friends  were  thus  led  to  discuss 
the  probable  cost  of  starting  a  little 
convent  on  stricter  principles.  The  girl 
offered  to  give  a  thousand  ducats  of  her 
dowry  towards  the  work.  There  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  at  last 
the  consent  of  the  provincial  of  tho 
order  was  gained  and  a  site  secured. 
Avila  was  soon  convulsed  with  ridicule 
and  abuse  at  the  expense  of  Teresa  and 
her  chief  helper.  The  Encarnacion 
was  also  stirred  to  its  depths  by  this 
reflection  on  the  purity  of  its  life  and 
discipline.  The  provincial  yielded  ta 
the  pressure  and  withdrew  his  consent 
to  the  foundation.  Some  of  the  nuns 
would  have  thrown  Teresa  into  iIkv 
dungeons.    But  opposition  only  brought; 
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furth  the  uuu's  ioviDclblc  reeoluiioD. 
8b c  secured  tbc  warm  support  of  Iba- 
ncz,  of  Santo  TomdH,  cue  of  the  most 
Icurnecl  meu  in  tlie  Dominican  Order. 
iSlic  disclosed  to  him  the  dangers  of 
■convent  life  as  she  saw  it  day  by  day. 
'^  Rather  let  fathers  marry  their  daugh- 
ters basely  than  allow  them  to  face  the 
dangers  of  ten  worlds  rolled  into  one, 
where  youth,  sensuality,  and  the  devil 
invite  them  to  follow  things  worldly  of 
the  worldly."  Threats  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion led  Teresa  to  lay  bare  her  stmnge 
spiritual  experiences  to  the  friar,  and 
at  his  suggestion,  during  the  six 
months  of  suspense,  she  wrote  that 
niemorable  autobiography  which  still 
^^hows  us  her  inmost  heart.  It  was  not 
till  the  summer  of  1561  that  Teresa 
could  take  any  practical  steps  to  secure 
:i  convent.  She  persuaded  her  brother- 
in-law  to  come  in  from  Alba  and  pur- 
chase the  house  as  though  for  his  own 
use.  His  wife  joined  him  in  August. 
From  that  time  until  Christmas  Teresa 
was  going  to  and  fro  between  the  En- 
-carnaciou  and  the  house,  which  people 
regarded  as  her  sister^s,  organizing, 
directing  the  workmen,  and  getting  all 
things  in  readiness  for  her  future  con- 
vent. It  was  with  tlie  utmost  difficulty 
that  she  found  funds.  In  her  sorest 
straits  a  sum  of  moncv  came  from  her 
brotlier  Ix>renz(i  in  Peru.  A  later  age 
—  **  and  never  was  there  such  a  recru- 
descence of  the  grossest  superstition 
iis  took  place  during  the  century  imme- 
diately following  Teresa's  death  "  — 
magnified  into  a  miracle  an  incident  of 
this  time.  Iler  little  nephew,  who  was 
found  lying  to  all  appearance  stiff  and 
dead,  was  said  to  have  been  restored 
by  the  saints.  It  needed  all  the  gla- 
mour of  the  supernatural  to  carr}'  Te- 
resa safely  over  the  ditflculties  of  these 
initial  months. 

She  had  reached  the  crisis  of  her 
work,  and  was  daily  expecting  the 
bulls  for  the  foundation  from  Hume 
when  she  was  ordered  to  start  for  To- 
ledo in  order  to  comfort  a  great  laily  of 
Castillo  who  had  just  lost  her  husband. 
Her  absence  from  Avila  at  this  time 
seemed  to  threaten  ruin  to  licr  »<(*heme, 
yot  she  was  compelltMl    to  'uk     In  the 


begiuniog  of  JgQuary,  1562,  9lie  and 
her  companion  set  out  on  this  miasiou. 
She  stayed  in  Toledo  till  June,  winning 
Uie  love  and  admiration  of  the  wid- 
owed lady,  and  learning,  through  inter- 
course with  another  Carmelite  nun,  to 
make  voluntory  poverty  the  pivot  of 
her  reform. 

On  August  24, 1562,  a  little  company 
of  nine  met  at  the  Convent  Chapel  of 
San  Joad  to  see  its  humble  altar  conse- 
crated and  its  firat  four  novices  admit- 
ted. For  the  next  six  months  Teresa 
found  herself  in  open  conflict  with  hoUi 
the  sisters  of  the  Encaruacion  and  the 
people  of  Avila.  She  expected  every 
hour  to  witness  the  destruction  of  her 
little  foundation.  '^  The  tumult  in  the 
town  was  so  great,"  she  says,  ''  that 
nothing  else  was  talked  of,  and  every 
one  condemned  me,  and  ran  to  and  fro 
between  the  provincial  and  my  monas- 
tery." The  provincial  and  the  nuns 
of  the  Encarnacion  met  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  culprit.  Teresa,  to  quote 
her  biographer,  **  characteristically  sim- 
ulated a  compunction  she  was  far  from 
feeling, '  so  that  I  should  not  seem  to 
make  little  of  what  they  said,*"  but 
she  was  in  reality  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
The  sisters  accused  her  of  seeking 
notoriety  and  public  esteem,  but  when 
at  last  she  spoke  for  herself  they  could 
find  nothing  to  condemn.  The  provin- 
cial remained  ^^  exceedingly  satisfied,'* 
and  promised  that  when  the  tnmuU 
quieted  down  she  should  return  to  San 
Josd.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
peace  was  restored.  The  city  coancil 
discussed  the  matter  for  two  days,  and 
determined  to  make  short  work  of  the 
obnoxious  convent,  but  wlien  the  offi- 
cers appeared  at  San  Jos^  threnteniog 
to  break  down  the  doors  unless  the 
sisters  came  forth,  they  found  them- 
selves hopeless  against  the  quiet  hero- 
ism of  Teresa  and  her  four  noTlces. 
The  proximity  of  the  host  to  the  en- 
trance and  the  fact  that  the  coavent 
was  under  the  bishop's  protection 
alone  prevented  them  from  proceeding 
to  extremities.  Xext  day  a  great  as- 
sembly consisting  of  the  Comicil,  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  and  representatiyes 
from  the  various  religious  orders,  met 
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to  consult  Uuw  lUey  nuglit  uproot  the 
little  couveut.  Tb.e  corregicloi*  arguckd 
that  the  towu  was  so  thickly  studded 
with  religious  houses  that  it  could  bear 
no  luore,  hut  &  blacked-rohed  Domini- 
cau  espoused  Tercsa^s  cause  and  man- 
aged, though  he  could  uot  aaswer  the 
arguiueuts,  to  cover  those  who  ad- 
vanced thetu  with  ridicule.  It  was 
resolved  to  let  the  civil  authorities  pro- 
ceed against  Teresa  because  she  had 
uot  secured  their  consent  as  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  required.  It  was  not  till 
two  years  had  passed  that  tlie  suit  was 
dropped  and  Teresa  aJlowed  to  take 
her  course.  Never  during  the  course 
of  that  long  strug;gle  W2is  she  betrayed 
into  any  bitterness.  Her  sweetness 
and  courtesy  had  iodeed  no  small  share 
in  securijig  the  victory.  At  last  she 
and  two  couipauioiis  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Encarnaciou  to  trai^  the  four 
4 lo vices  in  San  Josd. 

Teresa's  little  sisterhood  rose  at  six 
and  spent  in  prayer  two  hours  iu  sum- 
mer and  three  iu  winter.  Then  came 
mass.  If  there  was  aoy thing  iu  the 
<:upboardf  the  bell  called  them  to  the 
refectory  at  ten  in  summei*  aud  eleven 
in  winter.  When  they  were  not  re- 
iluced  to  dry  bread  a  little  coarse  fish 
or  cheese  was  allowed.  An  hour  of 
pleasant  recreation  followi^d^  then  came 
the  afternoon  siesta,  or  pious  medita- 
tion 'm  the  cells.  All  particular  friend- 
shi^is  were  forbiddeu.  No  sister  waa 
allowed  to  embrace  aaother  or  touch 
her  hands  or  face.  At  two  camo  ves- 
pers followed  by  an  hour's  reading. 
Complines  were  said  at  six  iu  summer 
and  at  five  iu  winter.  At  eight  the 
l>ell  rang  for  silence.  The  monastic 
day  was  over  at  eleven.  Personal 
pra{ierty  was  prohibited.  A  black 
«erge  habit  reached  to  the  feet,  the 
coifs  aud  sheets  were  of  coarsest  fitix, 
the  tunics  were  of  woollen  serge,  and 
they  had  hemp-soled  sandab.  They 
wore  no  shoes  aud  were  therefore 
kuown  afl  the  Discalced  Carmelites. 
The  house  was  governed  by  a  prioress 
who  was  taught  that ''  she  who  would 
be  obeyed  must  make  herself  loved." 
Teresa  frowned  on  learning,  and  was 
more  than  once  roused  to  ire  by  inop- 


poriuue  displays  of  erudition  froili 
Maria  de  Sal&zar,  her  most  capable 
prioress.  "  Iguoi*ance,"  she  said,  **  was 
the  most  fitting  for  saints.^'  '^  She  was 
no  lover  of  Bibles  or  tliose  who  read 
them,"  says  Mrs.  Graham,  ^*  aud  once 
told  a  would-be  novice  at  Toledo  who 
brought  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
convent,  '  Away  with  you,  wench,  and 
your  Bible  I '  "  SJje  actually  wished 
her  sisters  to  be  proud  of  appearing 
ignorant.  Her  passion  for  cleanliness 
was  one  of  her  chief  virtues  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  nuns  never 
fared  so  well  as  when  Teresa  took  her 
turn  as  cook  in  the  kitchen.  Slie  com- 
posed many  simple  verses  to  celebrate 
the  profession  of  her  nuns. 

He  will  give  rich  jewels, 

This  Spouse-King  of  heaven  ; 

Tender  eomCort,  too,  that  none  can  rob, 

And  humble  spirit,  greatest  prize  of  all. 

Such  can  this  king  bestow, 

Who  to  wed  with  yon  comes  down  to-day. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  simple 
sisterhood  won  their  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  good  citizeus.  of  Avila.  One  or 
two  notable  accessions  were  gained  to 
their  number.  The  town  became 
thankful  to  catch  a  little  of  the  gloiy  of 
the  saint.  On  the  great  annivei*^ries 
of  the  order,  especially  on  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  the  governor.  Cathedral 
Chapter,  and  municipal  authorities  of 
Avila  went  in  solemn  procession  to  San 
Josd  to  hear  four  novices  play  in  con- 
cert on  the  drum,  the  pipes  and  cym- 
bals, which  link  these  days  of  honor  to 
those  bitter  days  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical opposition  when  the  little  convent 
was  in  its  infancy. 

Teresa  now  spent  the  five  happiest 
years  of  her  life  in  seclusion  at  San 
Jos^,  her  *'  little  corner-stone  of  an- 
gels." Here  she  wrote  her  "Camino 
de  Perfecciou,"  which  in  its  caustic 
irony,  its  penetratiixg  knowledge  of 
human  character,  and  its  tender  sym- 
pathy for  all  spiritual  difl^culties,  is  her 
greatest  work.  In  1566,  Bavena,  the 
new  general  of  the  Carmelites,  received 
Teresa  back  iuto  the  order.  He  re- 
fused to  sanction  any  extension  of  the 
reform  to  friars,  but  gave  Teresa 
authority  to  found  new  convents  in  any 
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part  of  Castille.  She  fixed  ou  Medina 
del  Campo,  Iheu  tlie  most  important 
commercial  centre  in  Spain,  for  her 
next  move.  Julian  de  Avila,  a  young 
priest  who  had  long  been  her  faithful 
henchman,  was  intrusted  with  the  pre- 
liminary armngemeuts.  On  August  13, 
1567,  Teresa  herself  set  out  for  Mediiui. 
There  were  many  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount, but  at  last  the  little  sisterhood 
was  safely  in  possession.  Ahns  poured 
in,  and  she  who  had  left  Avila  with  a 
few  small  coins  in  her  pocket,  was  not 
only  able  to  purchase  a  house  and  en- 
dow a  chaplaiii,  but  also  to  spend  ou  it 
many  thousands  of  ducats. 

Teresa's  life  and  influence  were  now 
broadenin<|r  out.  "We  tnice  her  from 
city  to  city  founding  her  little  com- 
munities. The  geueral  of  the  order 
had  at  length  granted  permission  for 
the  extension  of  the  reform  to  friars,  so 
that  she  was  '^  laden  with  patents  and 
good  desires,''  though  she  had  no  ma- 
terial resources  behind  her  for  this 
work.  Her  patience  and  her  ingenuity 
in  the  end  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
stacle. Her  own  life  was  the  best 
illustration  of  her  constitutions.  She 
swept  and  scrubbed  in  the  convent 
at  Medina,  secretly  made  the  beds  of 
the  sistera,  and  swept  and  washed 
their  cells.  She  met  the  laughing  at- 
tempts of  the  nuns  to  snatch  away 
broom  or  duster  with  the  words, 
''  Daughters,  do  not  cause  me  to  be 
idle  in  the  house  of  tlie  Lord."  The 
greatest  nobles  were  anxious  to  become 
patrons  of  one  of  Teresa's  convents. 
After  two  months  at  Medina  she  set 
out  to  found  a  third  nunnery  at  Mala- 
gon,  a  savage  little  fortress  between 
Andalucia  and  New  Castille.  The 
whole  population  turned  out  to  do  her 
homage.  The  days  were  passed  when 
she  had  to  plant  her  convents  in  se- 
crecy. The  following  February  (1566), 
amid  univei*sal  rejoicing,  she  brought 
her  fourth  foundation  to  a  successful 
issue  in  the  stately  chy  of  Yalladolid. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  first  reformed 
Cannelite  monastery  had  been  founded 
at  Duruelo  bv  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  of  the 
grcjit  heart  and  little  boily,  the  most 
famous   of   her  friars,  whose    name  is 


indissolubly  linked  with  her  owd.  In 
May,  1569,  a  settlement  was  made  in 
Toledo,  where  the  sisters  were  for  a 
time  sunk  in  lowest  destitution.  Thev 
reserved  their  one  blanket  for  Teresa, 
and  shivered  with  cold  on  their  straw 
pallets.  When  Teresa,  who  felt  the 
cold  keenly,  begged  for  moi*e  clothing, 
the  nuns  told  her  laughingly  that 
she  had   all  there  was   in  the  house 

—  namely,  their  capes.  They  had  :i 
merry  laugh  together  over  their  discom- 
forts. The  day  that  they  started  their 
nunnery  they  had  only  a  sardine  or 
two,  which  they  must  have  eaten  rair 
had  not  some  good  woman  been  moved 
to  put  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  the  chuixli. 
A  messenger  arrived  at  this  juncture 
from  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  the  kingdom,  askiuj^ 
Teresa  to  come  at  once  and  found  a 
house  in  Pastrana.  It  was  very  ban! 
for  her  to  leave  her  little  sisterhood  to 
struggle  alone  at  Toledo.  At  first  she 
refused  to  go,  but  finally  consented, 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  to  Madrid. 
At  Pastrana  she  had  to  face  many 
troubles,  for  the  flighty  princess  wished 
Teresa  to  modify  her  rule.  The  prince 
himself  brought  his  wife  to  reason,  and 
in  July,  1569,  Teresa  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  both  a  convent  and  a  monas- 
tery founded  in  Piistrana.  As  soon  a» 
possible  she  hastened  back  to  Toledo, 
which  became  her  headquarters  for  the 
next  four  or  five  years.  She  offended 
the  aristocrats,  who  regarded  inonastic 
foundations  as  their  exclusive  right,  by 
accepting  the  endowment  offered  by  a 
humble  merchant,  so  tliat  the  way  was 
rough  at  first,  but  as  usual  her  good 
temper  and  tact  smoothed  over  all  diffi- 
culties. 

In   the  summer  of  1570  Teresa  was 
appointed  prioress  of  her  old  convent 

—  the  Encarnacion.  The  place  was  on 
the  verge  of  min.  The  nuus  had  actu- 
ally obtained  permission  to  rotum  to 
their  friends  in  order  to  escape  starva- 
tion. Only  one  woman  could  resEciie 
the  convent,  and  that  was  the  nou 
who,  ten  years  before,  had  been  de- 
nounced and  reviled  by  the  whole 
sisterhood.  Teresa  was  very  unwilling 
to  take  this  burden  on  hemelf,  but  one 
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<lHy  she  liad  a  vision.  Tlie  Lord  said  : 
^^  Oil,  daughter,  daughter  I  uiy  sisters 
are  they  of  the  Eucaruaciou,  aud  yet 
thou  hesitatest.  If  so,  take  courage  ; 
behold  this  is  my  will,  aud  that  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  seems  to  thee,  and 
where  thou  thiukest  that  thy  own  foun- 
ilatious  shall  lose,  both  they  and  it  shall 


gam. 


J? 


The  appointment  had  been  forced  on 
itoth   Teres^  and  the  convent  by  the 
vi^iitor    and    the    Carmelite    Chapter. 
The  nuns  rose  up  in  arms  against  one 
whose  rule  they  dreaded,  aud  prepared, 
with   the   help   of  some  gentlemen  of 
Avila,  to  resist  her  entrance  b}'  main 
force.     The  wildest  uproar  broke  out 
when  the  provincial  read  the  patent  of 
her  election  in  the  choir.     '^  Many  rose 
up   and  defied    the    patents,  vomiting 
forth   accusations   and  insults  agaiust 
Teresa.     The  mhiority  seized  the  cross 
4md    formed  in  procession  to  receive 
her,  whilst    two    monks    effected    her 
entrance  by  sheer  force.     Then   arose 
unholy  babel,  a  shrieking  of  women's 
tongues,  a  frenzied  excitement,  which 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  as  having  taken 
place  within  the  tranquil  walls  of  the 
Eucarnacion.      Some    chanted  the   Te 
Deum ;    others  breathed    maledictions 
against  their   prioress    and    him    who 
sent  her  there.    The  provincial,  beside 
himself  with  rage,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  pandemonium  he  could    neither 
restrain    nor    control,    surrounded    by 
fainting,  hysterical,  excited    women. ^' 
Teresa  had  remained  kneeling  before 
the  altar.    She  now  came  to  the  rescue 
and  calmed  the  angry  crowd.    But  the 
battle  was  not  yet  won.    The  sisters 
resolved   to    defy   her    orders.     When 
Teresa  held  her  first  chapter,  however, 
she    made   an  address   which   silenced 
these  haughty    and    intractable    nuns. 
The    most  refractory  brought  her  the 
keys  of  the  convent  and  begged  her  to 
distribute   the  offices  of  trust  as  she 
saw  fit.     The   temporal   affairs  of  the 
convent   began  to   improve  under  her 
administration,    though    it    was    hard 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Uow    the    strain    told    on    her    feeble 
fnmie  we  learn  from  her  own  words  : 
^^  This  house    of    the    Encarnacion  is 


seen  notably  to  make  my  health  suffer  ; 
please  God  I  may  gain  somewhat  by 
it."  She  was  worn  out  by  attacks  of 
fever,  which  left  her  about  two  in  the 
morning  only  to  make  way  for  fits  of 
ague.  Yet  amid  all  her  duties  in  Avila 
she  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  her  scattered  sisterhoods,  advising 
and  directing  them  according  to  their 
need. 

In  July,  1573,  Teresa  was  set  free 
from  her  heavy  load,  after  two  years  of 
ceaseless  anxiety.  She  set  out  for 
Salamanca,  where  her  presence  was 
urgently  needed  by  the  sisterhood. 
They  had  lived  for  three  years  in  a 
ruinous  place,  before  which  ran  an 
open  sewer  that  made  it  damp,  cold, 
and  unhealthy.  A  house  was  in  the 
market,  but  no  one  durst  venture  on  ils 
purchase  till  Teresa  arrived.  With 
chanicteristic  courage  she  lost  no  time 
in  concluding  the  bargain,  though  she 
and  her  nuns  found  the  blustering 
knight  from  whom  they  bought  the 
place  a  sad  thorn  in  their  sides. 

She  was  soon  on  her  way  to  Segovia 
to  found  another  convent.  She  arrived 
there  without  a  farthing,  but  in  a  few 
months  bought  a  house  for  forty-six 
hundred  ducats  aud  fitted  it  out  for  the 
sisterhood.  Titled  and  wealthy  novices 
were  eager  to  lay  their  wealth  on  the 
altar.  In  Medina  one  lady  brought 
eight  thousand  ducats,  in  Toledo  an- 
other's dowry  was  nine  thousand. 
Teresa  was  largely  blessed  with  worldly 
wisdom.  She  kept  a  keen  eye  on  vir- 
tue, but  was  not  less  keen  as  to  the 
dower.  When  she  found,  however, 
that  the  admission  of  women  of  high 
rank  relaxed  discipline,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  she  would  admit  no 
more. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  she  first  carried 
the  reform  beyond  her  own  province 
into  the  heart  of  Andalucia.  It  was 
midwinter  when  the  covered  cart  in 
which  she  rode  crept  over  the  snowy 
plateaux  towards  Veas.  There  she 
found  a  welcome  more  gay  and  joyous 
than  any  she  had  received  before. 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  fiowers 
and  sweel-snielling  rushes,  every  win- 
dow gay   with  silks    and    velvet.    At 
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VeaB  Teresa  first  met  Grraclan,  the 
most  lovable  aud  human  of  all  her 
filars,  who  was  to  become  almost  a  son 
10  the  foundress  in  her  last  years.  TIib 
Discalced  Friars  had  now  begun  to 
make  a  sUr  in  the  world.  They  had 
founded  nine  monasteries  during:  tlie 
last  four  years  besides  a  college  for 
Carmelite  novices.  Men  of  worth 
were  gradually  deserting  the  old  order 
to  join  Teresa's  friars.  The  Descales 
resorted  lo  every  kind  of  trickery  to 
circumvent  the  sullen  and  powerful 
Carmelites.  Events  ftivoned  then). 
Tlie  Carmelites  secured  the  pope's  in* 
tervention  on  their  behalf,  but  Ptiilip 
n.  and  his  advisers,  who  resentiHl 
papal  interference  in  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  Spain,  managed  to  nallify  the 
pope^s  decree,  and  the  Descalzos  heh! 
on  their  Way. 

Bright  days  came  for  Teresa  wlien 
her  two  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Pedro, 
arrived  home  from  the  Indies.  Lo«- 
renzo^s  little  daughter  Tereslta  became 
an  inmate  of  the  convent,  clad  in  a 
diminutive  Carmelite  habit.  She 
^' seems,''  sayB  her  aunt,  'Uhe  sprite 
of  the  house,  and  Uiey  are  all  charmed 
with  her ;  and  she  has  a  temper  like 
an  angel,  and  amuses  us  in  recreatit^ti 
hours  with  her  stories  of  Indians  and 
the  sea,  much  better  than  I  could  tell 
them.'*  Lorenzo  was  well-to-do,  and 
came  to  his  sister's  rescue  when  she 
was  much  troubled  about  her  founda- 
tion in  Seville.  It  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest from  this  part  of  her  history  that 
the  cloister  had  not  dulled  Teresa's 
warm  family  affection.  Iter  brother's 
return  was  the  greatest  earthly  solace 
of  the  closing  years  of  her  life. 

Tlie  Chapter  of  Flasencia,  which  met 
in  May,  1575,  decreed  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Descalzos.  Whilst  Teresa 
Was  journeying  to  Seville  a  mandate 
was  on  iu  way  to  Spain  otx!ering  her  to 
retire  to  a  Caslllian  convent.  She  aud 
her  nuns  were  also  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition.  Gracbm  was  startled  one 
day  when  he  arrived  at  the  convent  in 
Seville  to  And  the  street  full  of  the 
mules  and  horses  of  the  Inquisitors. 
TliC  priest  who  had  denounced  them 
was  lurking  round  the  comer  to  feast 


his  eyes  on  the  sight  of  the  nuns  hvMx-^ 
haled  to  the  dungeon.  But  the  loqui.^- 
itors  found  nothhig  to  condemn.  Te- 
resa went  quietly  on  her  way.  She 
longed  to  escape  from  the  hurly«terly 
of  reforms.  Site  was  conscioae  of  a 
great  mission.  '*  My  life  n  sikort,*'  she 
wrote  to  a  frtend,  *^I  wouM  Ake  to 
have  many.  To-morrow  is  New  Year's 
eve."  Whilst  the  figlit  with  the  unrc- 
formed  Carmelites  was  still  mgiug, 
Teresa  was  greatly  troubled  about  her 
convents  at  Malagon  and  Seville,  whidi 
were  oyer  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Tlie 
only  liope  of  escape  was  Ihrougli  well- 
dowered  novices,  and  these  were  now 
hard  to  get.  Discord  and  unrest  were 
far  from  fa\\)iiible  to  the  growth  of  the 
reform.  Tereea  diseaeses  the  merit 
of  various  candidates.  One  has  a 
blemish,  but  is  not  to  be  dietidssed  If 
her  fViends  wilt  pay  her  dowry  of  four 
hundred  ducats  at  once  ;  another  is 
wealthy,  but  her  dower  eaunot  be 
counted  on  till  her  Hilher's  death ;  a 
third  is  undowered,  bat  periiape  God 
would  help  tliem  if  slie  were  received 
for  his  sake.  ^*  Money  down  *'  is  the 
soint's  maitim  In  every  ease.  Her 
shrewdness  aud  keen  eye  to  Hie  means 
of  living  form  an  odd  eomplemeni  {%> 
Teresa's  sanctity  ;  but  she  oottld  never 
have  accomplished  her  work  without 
such  mundane  gifts.  Mrs.  Oraham 
says,  ^*it  is  precisely  this  aeceiiiuiited 
capacity  for  business-^ this  rapid  and 
sharp  insight  Into  terrene  affaiia,  this 
dpretii  for  money,  this  Acute  ey«  tar  Ihe 
dttcats  — not  for  herself,  hut  ffvt  her 
convents-^ thai  chnrms  iiie  moat,  and 
furnishes  the  clearest  proof  of  her 
greatness." 

The  struggle  with  the  GanMUtes 
went  on  through  the  yeate  IIHT  aod 
1578.  Teresa  urged  the  frlsrs  t^  ftp* 
peul  in  person  to  the  pope,  but  neoe  of 
111  em  was  equal  to  the  task  of  guiding 
the  ship  amid  the  storm.  She  hereeir 
wrote  to  Philip  II.  and  ihoi  warded  off 
one  crisis.  fV)r  more  thaa  two  years 
Teresa  hourly  expected  that  the  &Mh- 
blow  would  be  struck  to  her  Itf^^work 
by  the  subjection  of  her  oonrsttte  ami 
monnsteries  to  the  Carmeliies.  In 
1570  things  grew  brighter.    Two  dele- 
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gUies  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  aftor  a 
year  of  biubboru  opposition  from  their 
rivals  they  won  the  clay.  On  Jufie  ^, 
1&90,  Pove  Gregory  XIII.  erected  the 
Dldcktced  Carmelites  into  a  sepamte 
province.  They  wew  now  free  from 
tlieir  old  etiemies.  Teresa's  work  was 
set  on  a  sure  basis.  8be  had  kept 
toithig  on  during  the  datit  years  of  eon* 
illct,  and  when  thitigs  grew  blighter 
she  was  able  to  found  two  or  three 
more  contents.  Brighter  days  were 
cotning.  Her  jottrdey  to  La  Hoda  in 
the  early  i>Rrt  of  IdBO  was  a  triumphal 
progress.  The  little  procession  set  out 
three  hours  beftyre  daybreak  to  avoid 
the  crowds,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  people  of  every  town  and  village 
on  the  route  poured  oUt  to  meet  her. 
Otie  rich  ftirmer  decked  his  house,  pre-^ 
pared  a  fdast,  and  gathered  his  flocks 
aud  herdift  as  well  as  his  children  to 
receive  the  saint'fer  blessing.  Teresa 
could  not  stay,  so  he  brought  all  his 
household  ihto  the  road  to  receive  her 
ben«dii;tiofi. 

In  March,  1581,  the  Chapter  at  Al** 
cit)^  (It*  fiTenares  separated  the  Bescal- 
£08  forever  from  the  Carmelites.  Kext 
year  Teresa  establiehed  her  last  foun'* 
daiton  at  fiurgos.  In  December  she 
was  hastily  summoned  from  Medina 
to  Alba  where  the  young  duchess 
longed  for  t^e  old  sttiuUb  prayers  in 
her  approaching  confinement*    Teresa 

arrlv^  woru  out  with  slokness  aud 
with  hunger  f(Kt  she  had  sorely  lacked 
food  ou  the  wky.  As  she  waa  assisted 
to  bed  fthe  ^aid, ''  Oh  t  God  help  me, 
daughters,  aud  how  tired  I  feel ;  it  is 
ntiore  than  twenty  years  since  I  went 
to  bed  so  early ;  blessed  be  Crod  that  I 
have  fallen  111  amoUg«t  you.'^  Next 
morning  she  )rose,  and  for  eight  da>*s 
busied  herself  with  tlie  work  of  the 
conveut.  Tlien  her  strength  failed 
utterly  and  finally.  Duriug  the  last  ill- 
ness the  wortls  oftenest  on  her  lips 
were  ^'Cor  coutrlium  et  humiliatum, 
IMus  non  despicies.^*  At  nine  o'clock 
at  night  on  October  4, 1882,  **  her  ftice 
suddenly  became  illumined  with  a  great 
light  and  splendor,  beautiful  and  radi- 
ant as  the  Sun,  and  in  a  last  aspiration 
of  supreme  love,  so  peacefuUy^  aud  im- 


perceptibly, that  it  seeioed  to  those 
around  her  that  she  was  stUi  in  prayer^ 
her  soul  took  flight."  She  was  buried 
in  Alba  where  a  muss  of  bricks  and 
stones  were  placed  on  the  eoffin*lid  to 
preserve  it  from  being  stolen.  Nine 
mouths  after  bcr  death  tl>e  oofftn  was^ 
opened  and  the  left  hand  was  cut  off 
ami  taken  to  Avlk  in  a  locked  casket. 
In  November,  1585,  the  body  itself  was 
moved  there,  but  a  papal  brief  was 
obtaiued  which  secured  its  return  to 
Alba. 

Teresa's  beatification  was  decreed 
by  Paul  V.  in  1614,  and  ott  May  16, 
1622,  she  was  publicly  canouhted. 
Great  effort  Was  made  to  secure  her 
recognition  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Spain,  but  Santiago  proved  too  strong 
to  be  thus  deposed.  But  if  Saii^t 
James  still  holds  his  priu^aoy  Terttsa  is 
reafly  the  natioual  sniot  of  Spiaii^, 
whose  lifs  forms  an  epitome  of  all  that 
hi  best  in  the  Spanish  character,  amI 
suggests  all  that  is  brightest  in  the 
national  religion.  She  was  foity^^ouo 
before  she  was  cruelfled  to  the  world. 
We  have  seen  how  sore  sickness  aud 
disillusiotttnent  coutilbuted  to  tliat  end. 
Her  reputation  was  built  up  oU  visions 
and  revelations  over  whicb  those  who 
are  Jealous  fbr  Teresa*^  fUme  do  well  to 
pass  lightly.  Her  scheming  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Jesuits,  her  bargaialug 
about  the  dowries  of  her  novices,  her 
whole  bearing  in  the  critical  moments 
of  her  Hfe  furnish  a  strange  common^ 
tary  on  her  claims  to  sanctity.  But 
when  every  deduction  is  made  Teresi^ 
still  remains  a  wonian>,  woKhy  for  her 
invincible  resolve,  her  shrewd  good 
sense,  her  musterly  oomluet  of  a  for- 
lorn hope,  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
Loyola.  If  monastic  life  were  Hglit  at 
all  Teresa's  effort  to  purge  the  Augean 
stable  is  deserving  of  all  bonor.  We 
whose  lot  is  cost  in  happier  times  m^y 
regret  that  she  did  not  become  the 
champion  of  domestic  purity  and  home 
piety  rather  than  the  reformer  of  the 
monastery.  Few  women  in  histoiy 
would  have  made  a  nobler  champion 
for  such  a  cause.  She  had  a  warm 
licart  which  it  took^orty  yea;rs  to  crush 
into  monastic  fetters,  and  even  to  llio 
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end  her  love  for  her  brother  and  his 
lilllc  daugliter  and  her  warm  and  moth- 
erly affection  for  her  friar  Gracian 
reveal  to  us  the  true  womau^s  heart 
beneath  the  coarse  serge  habit.  It  is 
Teresa  the  woman  rather  than  Teresa 
Che  saint  that  makes  this  new  biog- 
i-nphy  a  worthy  introduction  to  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  figures  of  ecclesi- 
astical history. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AN  AFTERNOON  CALL. 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  la  I 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  I 
.  .  .  And  life  be  a  proof  ot  this  I 

Robert  BuowmNO. 

Tii£  room  was  very  still.  Xan 
roused  hei*self  from  a  half  doze,  and 
glanced  wearily  at  the  familiar  sur- 
rounding. How  she  hated  them  all ! 
And  how  little  she  had  done  to  alter 
them,  in  spite  of  her  brave  resolutions 
six  mouths  age,  when  George  Mason 
brought  her  home  to  the  dull  little  house 
in  the  still  duller  provincial  town,  and 
she  ha<i  been  received  with  such  em- 
barrassing warmth  by  his  mother  and 
his  sister  Bertha. 

Was  ever  anything  quite  so  hideous 
and  revolting  as  the  clock  which  graced 
the  mantelpiece  ?  —  au  erection  in 
which  the  dial-plate  was  the  least  im- 
portant item,  and  a  blowsy  ormolu 
nymph,  of  redundant  charms,  and 
grasping  a  shield  and  spear  in  either 
shapeless  hand — the  one  fact  which 
riveted  the  gaze. 

Nan^s  tired  eyes  travelled  listlessly 
from  this,  her  pet  abomination,  to  the 
macram^  lace  which  adorned  the  man- 
tel-border, and  which  was  Bertha^s 
chef-d^oeuvre ;  to  the  magenta  rep  sofa 
opposite,  with  its  dreakful  criukly  cro- 
chet antimacassars  ;  to  the  sham  inlaid 
marble  table,  painted  to  represent  a 
chess-board,  on  which  stood  a  glass- 
shaded  group  of  wax  fruit  ;  to  the 
**  cheese  and  butter  press,*'  with  its 
marble  slab  and  mirror  back  ;  to  the 
woolly  mats,  alabaster  vases,  and  plio- 
tos^raph  albums  which  littered  the 
large  centre  table,  and  to  the  highly 
colored    views    of    impossible    Alpine 


scenery  which  dotted  the  walls  at  regu* 
lar  intervals. 

With  an  impatieut  shudder,  she  rose 
and  moved  to  one  of  the  moreen - 
draped  windows  —  a  slender  figure  sil- 
houetted against  the  dull  February  sky 
outside.  If  Nan  hoped  to  find  eDliven- 
meut  from  the  prospect^  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  wide  street 
wore  its  usual  afternoQn  look.  A  cart 
or  two  lumbered  heavily  past,  the  doc- 
tor's gig  rattled  by  on  its  busy  way, 
and  now  and  then  a  worthy  matron 
bustled  along  the  sidewalk,  on  shop- 
ping or  visiting  intent,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  a  blooming  daughter, 
whose  exaggerated  sleeves  and  coiffitrt 
d  la  Orecque  showed  that  fashion  had 
penetrated  even  thus  far.  The  chilly 
wind  blew  the  dust  into  little  heaps 
and  wreaths,  and  the  grey  houses  op- 
posite shut  out  what  might  have  been 
a  pretty  view  of  low-lying  fields  and 
distant  river.  Nan  caught  sight  of 
the  coru-dealer's  wife,  who  lived  just 
across  the  way,  peeping  at  her  through 
a  Venetian  blind,  and,  witli  a  sudden 
gust  of  unreasoning  irritation,  she 
turned  back  into  the  room.  At  least, 
there  was  a  fire  here  ;  and,  with  a 
woman's  craving  for  warmth  of  some 
kind,  she  sank  down  on  the  sheepskin 
rug,  and  rested  her  tired  little  head  on 
the  seat  of  the  chair  which  she  had 
recently  quitted. 

Oh,  it  was  mean  of  her  to  be  so  dis- 
contented and  irritable,  she  knew, 
when  George  and  his  relations  were 
so  kind  to  her  I  And  what  a  haven 
of  refuge,  in  spite  of  its  ugly  fur- 
niture, the  little  old  house  liad  ap- 
peared to  her  not  so  long  ago  I  How 
homelike  it  had  seemed  after  the 
awful  London  boarding-house,  which 
was  all  that  remained  for  her  when  the 
dear  old  grandfather  died,  and,  failing 
a  will,  the  ne'er-do-weel  uncle  from 
Australia  and  his  terrible  wife  sent  her 
adrift  from  The  Chase !  How  bitter 
had  tasted  the  bread  of  their  charity, 
scanty  though  the  pittance  allowed  to 
her  had  been  I  She  had  not  thought  so 
nmch  of  that  hateful  time  for  a  long 
while  past ;  but  the  drear}'  day  seemed 
somehow  to  bring  it  all  back.    And  she 
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remembered,  wilh  a  suddeu  warmth  at 
her  heart,  how  good  George  had  been 
to  her,  fii*st  at  the  old  home,  where  he 
had  come  iu  the  capacity  of  family 
lawyer,  aud  afterwards,  wlien  he  had 
sou^xht  her  out  in  her  terrible  loneli- 
ness  in  London. 

How  faithfully  he  had  carried  out  all 
his  promises  I  how  truly  he  had  loved 
and  cherished  her  I  Why,  oh  why,  did 
she  mind  his  wearing  carpet  slippers  ? 
Aud  why  did  her  heart  ache  so  agoniz- 
ingly when  she  thought  of  the  old 
Chase,  with  its  stretches  of  lawny 
park  to  wander  through  during  the 
summer  heats,  its  stately  comfort  in 
the  dark  winter  days,  its  dear  inmates 
MOW  parted  from  her  by  death  or  dis- 
tance ? 

As  the  utter  bathos  of  the  connection 
of  thoughts  struck  her,  Nan  got  up 
from  the  hearthrug,  and,  taking  a  book, 
resolutely  began  to  read.  It  was  a  dry 
treatise  on  geology,  peculiarly  uninler- 
•esting  in  its  composition  ;  but  Nan 
had  lately  made  the  laudable  resolve 
not  to  allow  her  mental  powers  to  rust 
any  longer,  and  the  book  in  her  hand 
^as  the  best,  of  a  solid  kind,  which 
the  circulating  library  in  the  High 
Street  could  furnish. 

She  had  not  read  for  long,  however, 
when  the  street  bell  tinkled  sharply. 

^'Bertha  returned  from  the  Zenana 
Mission  meeting  at  Mrs.  Price's," 
thought  Nan  ;  and  she  drew  her  level 
brows  together  a  little,  in  her  efforts  to 
master  an  involved  description  of  geo- 
lo<ncal  strata. 

In  another  moment,  however,  the 
drawing-room  door  was  flung  open,  and 
the  little  parlor-maid,  very  white  as  to 
cap  and  apron,  very  red  and  excited  as 
to  face,  gasped  out,  "  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther  I  "  and  retired  precipitately. 

Nan  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  her 
face  grew  so  white,  that  the  man  who 
had  just  entered  hastened  forward, 
fearing  that  she  was  going  to  faint. 
But  that  was  not  Nan's  way  ;  she  was 
far  too  sound,  and  sweet,  and  alto- 
gether wholesome  for  swoons  or  hys- 
terics. 

**  Jack  1  "  she  said,  and  no  more. 
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Anstruther  took  both  her  little  hands 
in  his,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  small, 
pale  face,  his  own  handsome  one  light- 
ing up  with  a  glad  smile. 

*'  Why  Nan,  little  Nan,  how  good  it 
is  to  see  you  again  I  I've  missed  my 
little  cousin  so  all  these  three  long 
yeai-s." 

"Have  you?"  said  Nan.  "Come 
and  sit  down  near  the  Are." 

Even  in  that  first  sweet  moment  of 
meeting  she  shrank  with  a  morbid 
dread  from  letting  heraelf  feel  too  glad. 
No,  no,  she  must  not  be  glad  ;  she 
must  not  be  the  old  Nan  I  Better  the 
deadly  stagnation  than  the  flood  of 
recollection  which  was  pouring  in  upon 
her,  choking  her,  bewildering  her,  at 
the  sound  of  Jack's  voice,  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  the  magic  of  his  smile. 

"  When  did  you  come  back  ?  "  she 
asked,  trying  hard  to  keep  her  voice 
steady. 

*'  I  only  got  to  town  on  Tuesday,  aud 
came  down  to  The  Chase  last  night. 
My  welcome  there  was  not  very  warm. 
Ah  I  Nan,  how  I  missed  the  dear  old 
man,  and  "  —  tenderly  —  *'  the  little 
cousin  too  I  That  uncle  of  ours  is  bad 
enough,  but,  by  Jove,  his  wife  is  in- 
finitely worse  —  she's  an  awful  woman  f 
By  the  way,  it  was  she  who  told  me  of 
your  marriage,  Nannie,  dear.  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  it  till  yesterday,  but 
expected  to  find  you  at  The  Chase. 
You  see,  all  our  letters  from  home 
went  astray  lately,  as  I  suppose  ours  to 
you  did.  " 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  not  felt 
certain  that  you  were  not  dead  too,  as 
well  as  grandfather,"  said  Nan  simply. 
"  It  was  so  long  since  a  letter  had 
come  from  Peraia,  and  in  the  last  one 
we  got  —  yes,  it  was  'we  '  then,  before 
he  died  "  —  with  a  break  in  the  tender 
voice  —  "you  had  sfiid  that  you  were 
going  to  a  wild  part  of  the  country,  and 
so  I  feared  the  worst.  You  can't  tell 
how  utterly  glad  I  was  to  see  you  walk 
in  just  now,  safe  and  sound  I  " 

"  My  poor  little  darling  ! "  muttered 
Jack  below  his  breath.  "  Tell  me, 
Nan,"  he  went  on  in  louder  tones, 
"  did  those  two  interlopers  make  life 
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too  liard  for  jou  at  The  Chase  ?  That 
woman  told  me  that  you  were  married 
in  London." 

''Oh,  Jack,  it  was  do  choice  of  hard 
or  soft  for  me.  They  simply  would 
have  Done  of  me.  Uncle  Stephen  told 
me  plainly  that  my  father  bad  been 
a  vaiirien^  and  grandfather"  —  her 
pale  face  flushing  crimson  —  ''an  old 
dotard  who  kept  me  out  of  charity. 
Nny,  let  me  finish,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  softly  on  Anstruther^s  sleeve 
as  he  uttered  a  fierce  ejaculation. 
''  They  told  me  that  they  would  allow 
me  fifty  pounds  a  year  on  condition  I 
never  came  near  The  Chase,  and  so  I 
went  to  a  boarding-house  in  Blooms- 
bury,  and  began  to  look  out  for  em- 
ployment, which  never  came.  It 
seemed  so  queer,  Jack,  when  I  found 
ray  first  quarter's  money  melting  away 
so  terribly  fast,  to  think  I  had  on  one 
occasion  fretted  dreadfully  because  I 
couldn't,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  get 
skirt^braid  to  match  a  pet  heliotrope 
dress  I " 

^^DohH^  Nan,"  said  the  young  nuiu 
hoarsely;  ''you  hurt  me.  What  did 
you  do,  you  poor  little  thing  ?  And 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
didn't  you  let  your  friends  know  about 
you  ?  " 

"You  were  out  of  reach,"  she  said 
simply,  and  her  frank  mention  of  him 
as  her  chief  source  of  help  made 
Anstruther's  heart  throb  strangely. 
^'Tlic  few  people  I  know  seemed  to 
lose  all  inlerest  in  me  when  grand- 
father died,  and  so  at  first  I  was  really 
glad  to  be  alone  in  Liondon.  Doesn't 
that  suggest  a  Sunday  story-book  ?  "  — 
and  she  laughed  a  little  mirthless  laugh 
which  seemed  to  sUib  him. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  been  in  this 
country,"  he  groaned,  his  eyes  fixed 
moodily  on  the  red  and  orange  Kidder- 
minster at  his  feet. 

'*  And  tliiMi  George  cjune,"  contin- 
ued Nan  softly,  "  and  he  was  so  kind 
and  gentle,  and  said  he  would  take 
me  away  from  Bloomsbury,  and  hia 
mother  would  take  care  of  me  ;  and 
so  —  and  so — I  came,"  she  finished 
lamely. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  waited  a  little, 


Nan  ? "  he  asked  very  qidetlj,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes. 

Nan's  slender  hands  gripped  eack 
other  tightly  on  her  knee ;  ah,  she 
must  shut  that  door  which  is  opening 
slowly  in  her  mind,  and  letting  in  the 
torturing  thoughts  !  She  must  think 
of  Greoi^,  dear  George,  kind  George  ; 
must  dwell  on  all  his  goodness  antl 
patience  towards  her,  his  loyalty  of 
thought  and  word  and  deed.  '^  My 
Grod,  help  me,  for  I  do  want  to  be 
good ! "  moaned  the  poor  girl  in  her 
heart,  and  then  writhed  away  frooi  the 
idea  of  there  being  any  danger,  any 
need  for  prayer. 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  me.  Nan  ?  "^ 
asked  Anstruther,  and  his  keen  hazel 
eyes  dwelt  longingly  on  the  bent 
bright  head.  All  the  woman  in  Nau 
rose  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her 
wifehood. 

"  Yes,  Jack,"  she  said  evenly,  "  what 
do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  " 

"I  want  to  know  if  you're  happy,, 
my  poor  darling,"  he  answered,  risiug^ 
and  pacing  restlessly  about.  "It  M 
seems  so  queer,  so  different  from  your 
old  life.  Do  you  really  like  living  in 
this  little  house — really  like  your  sur- 
roundings ?  "  And  as  he  spoke,  he,  for 
tlie  first  time,  took  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  gaudy  little  room. 
'^  Grad  I  I  can  almost  fancy  I  hear  you 
abusing  the  pokey  little  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  as  you  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days  when  you  drove  in,  for  some 
shopping,  from  The  Chase.  My  poor 
little  Nan,  why  did  you  do  it  ?  Why 
didn't  you  wait  and  trust  ?  " 

For  one  moment,  one  awful  mwuent,. 
the  whole  room  darkened  and  rocked 
before  Nan's  eyes,  and  all  she  saw  in 
the  surrounding  blackness  was  Jack's 
face,  with  its  pleading  eyes.  Its  ten- 
der mouth  — .'ind  it  seemed  to  be  draw- 
ing her,  dragging  the  secret  from  her 
breast.  "Even  the  weariest  river 
winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea."  stole 
into  Nan'8  mind«  and  why  should  sJie 
strugirle  any  mo  e  ?  Why  not  allow 
herself  the  bittur  solxice  of  c<n)fe.ssinir 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake,  had  sold 
her  birthright  —  the  ri>rlit  of  evorj^ 
woman  to  love  and  be  loved  with  heari,^ 
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aud  soul,  aud  body  —  for  a  mess  of  poU 
lage  ;  bad  stullitied  beart  and  braiu  iu 
bcr  vain  effort  to  find  rest  aud  peace  ? 
Ueragouized  eyes  gazed  slraigbt  back 
iuto  Austrutbcr's,  and  be  must  bave 
read  iiis  answer  iu  tbem,  for  be  started 
impulsively  for\vai*d,  bis  bauds  out- 
stretcbed,  bis  eyes  glowing  witb  love  ; 
wben,  witb  one  supreme  effort,  sbe 
i-allied  ber  failing  faculties,  and,  look- 
ing up  at  tbe  ardent  face  bent  above 
berSySbe  said  firmly  aud  ratber  loudly, 

''  Wby,  because  I  loved  bim,  of 
course  I  " 

Ab  !  Nan  ;  true  wife,  true  woman, 
surely  tbat  innocent  lie  will  be  for- 
given you  I  Anstrutber  let  bis  bands 
drop  at  once,  and  bis  eager  face  paled. 
^'Fot^ive  me,  dear;  I  bad  no  rigbt  to 
ask  sucb  a  question  ;.  it  was  an  imperti- 
nence on  my  part.  I  migbt  bave 
guessed  you  bad  goo<l  reasons  —  tbe 
very  best  of  reasons  —  for  your  con- 
duct. Tell  me,  wben  sball  I  bave  tbe 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  busband  ?  " 

Nan  answered  gently  tbat  sbe  tbought 
George  would  soon  be  returning  from 
tbe  office,  but  as  sbe  spoke  sbe  steadied 
berself  witb  one  little  trembliug  band 
against  tbe  sofa  near  wbicb  sbe  stood. 
Such  moments  as  tbe  one  tbrougb 
wbicb  sbe  bad  just  passed  cannot  fail 
to  leave  some  trace  behind,  however 
slight.  Sbe  saw,  witb  inward  thanks- 
giving, that  Jack  had  noticed  nothing, 
and  sitting  dowu  on  ber  low  chair  near 
the  fire,  sbe  smiled  bravely  at  bim. 

^^  Sit  down,  Jack,  won't  you,  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  travels  ?  " 

And  so  these  two,  so  near  to  each 
otber  in  the  body,  so  far  apart  in 
spirit,  sat  together  over  tbe  fire  while 
the  sbadows  gathered,  and  bis  travel- 
ler's tales  were  told,  his  long  absence 
and  silence  all  explained. 

""  She  is  as  dear  a  little  thing  as  ever, 
but  sbe  never  really  loved  me,"  thought 
tbe  man. 

'^  Why  didn't  be  come  home  long 
ago  ?  Thank  God,  I  did  not  let  bim 
see  the  truth  I  "  sobbed  tbe  girl  in  ber 
inmost  heart. 

So  engrossed  were  tbe  two  that  they 
did  not  bear  George's  noisy  closing  of 
the  hall  door,  and  be  was  in  tbe  room 


almost  before  they  were  aware.  Uis 
entrance  admitted  a  flood  of  ligbt  from 
tbe  lamp  on  tbe  landing  outside,  aud, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  Anstrutber's  tall 
figure  rising  to  meet  bim,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud,  jovial  voice  :  — 

"Why,  Annie,  1  didn't  know  you 
bad  company  this  afternoon.  But  I'm 
sure  I'm  very  glad  to  see  any  friends 
of  youi-s,"  and  be  extended  bis  large 
red  hand  iu  pleasant  greeting. 

George  Mason,  like  Jack  Anstrutber, 
was  tall  and  broad,  but  there  the  like- 
ness ended  ;  what  was  muscular  grace 
and  well-bred  ease  in  tbe  one,  was 
mere  awkward  weight  and  sti'engtb  in 
tbe  other  ;  and  the  frank  blue  eyes 
and  ruddy  cheeks  of  tbe  country  solic- 
itor could  ill  bear  comparison  witb 
Anstrutber's  bronzed,  manly  beauty. 
Nan  saw  all  tbe  difference  in  one  rapid, 
unwilling  glance,  aud  felt,  with  a  thrill 
of  what  was  almost  liorror,  tbat  Jack 
seemed  far  more  real  to  ber,  far  more  a 
part  of  ber  life,  than  the  kindly,  com- 
monplace man  yonder,  who  called  him- 
self her  busband.  God  pity  tbe  woman 
who  makes  a  mistake,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  in  ber  marriage  I 

Nan  made  known  her  cousin  and 
busband  to  each  other,  and  tbe  two 
men  stood  witb  their  backs  to  tbe  fire, 
wbicb  George  bad  poked  into  a  cheer- 
ful blaze,  and  ^^got  on  swimmingly 
together,"  as  be  afterwards  told  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Anstrutber's  Persian  experiences 
afforded  plenty  of  material  for  conver- 
sation, and  it  was  not  altogether  one- 
sided, for  Mason  made  up  for  lack  of 
kuowledge  by  an  abundance  of  cheery 
self-confidence,  and  Nan's  cheeks,  in 
tbe  dusky  corner  where  she  sat,  burnt 
hotly  at  bis  naive  mistakes.  Even  tbe 
very  timbre  of  tbe  poor  man's  voice 
jarred  on  bis  wife's  ear,  now  growing 
used  again  to  Jack's  deep,  gentle  tones, 
so  long  unheard,  so  terribly  missed. 

It  seemed  to  Nan  as  if  she  were  liv- 
ing through  years  of  agony  while  tbe 
men  prosed  on  in  tbe  firelight ;  how 
plain  it  all  was  growing  to  her  now, 
bow  blind  and  dull  sbe  bad  been  not  to 
see  tbat  it  was  Jack's  departure  for  tbe 
East,  and  the  subsequent  terrible  un- 
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cerlainty  as  to  his  safety,  which  had, 
far  more  than  even  her  dear  grand- 
father's death,  made  the  last  year  so 
utterly  sad  and  wretched  1  In  her 
uncertainty,  her  loneliness,  she  had 
clutched  at  the  first  friendly  hand,  no( 
realizing,  poor  girl,  in  her  youth  and 
innocence,  all  that  marriage  means  — 
its  self-surrender,  its  finality. 

How  little  is  guessed,  even  by  one's 
nearest  and  dearest,  of  the  tumult 
which  sometinies  rages  in  one's  soul  ; 
of  the  conflicts  lost  and  won,  the  brave 
resolves  made,  only  too  often,  alas  !  to 
be  broken  I  Both  these  men  loved 
Nan,  each  after  his  own  fashion  ;  but 
neither  dreamt  that,  while  they  were 
idly  talking,  she  was  dumbly  prnying 
for  help  to  crush  down  the  unlawful 
love  in  her  heart,  to  infuse  vitality  into 
her  ])ale  affection  for  the  man  she  had 
married. 

At  last  Anstruther  turned  towards 
her,  and  held  out  his  hand.  '^You 
seem  tired,  little  girl,  and  I've  paid  you 
a  regular  visitation  !  I  must  really 
take  my  departure." 

But  George  interposed. 

^^  Indeed,  you  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  my  dear  sir,  until  you've  at 
least  had  a  glass  of  wine  or  cup  of  tea. 
My  mother  would  never  forgive  me  if  I 
let  you  go  without  some  refreshment. 
In  fact,  I'm  much  misUiken  if  I  don't 
hear  the  tea  coming  at  this  moment." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  her  real  and  deep  unhap- 
piness,  Nan  was  conscious  of  a  mingled 
feeling  of  dismay  and  helplessness  as 
her  mother-in-law  and  Bertha  sailed  in, 
followed  by  Susan  with  lights  and  tea- 
tray. 

Never  since  she  had  shared  the 
Mason  miuage  had  Nan  known  tea  to 
be  served  in  tlie  drawing-room  ;  it 
had  always  ranked  as  '*a  meal,  not  a 
refreshment,"  to  quote  Mr.-*.  Mason, 
senior,  and  as  such  it  had  been  din- 
pensed,  accompanied  by  cold  meat  or 
eggs,  with  due  formality,  in  the  dining- 
room,  at  six  o'clock  precisely  every 
evening. 

There  is  always  an  element  of  danger 
in  the  unknown,  and  Nan  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  flushed  Susan,  to  see 


what  she  had  brought,  and  where  she 
meant  to  dispose  of  it. 

But  first  Jack  had  to  be  introduced 
to  the  new-comers,  and  the  gadfly  stings 
of  shamed  self -consciousness  became 
sharper  and  more  frequent  in  Nan's 
soul,  as  her  love-sharpened  eyes  saw 
his  lips  twitch  with  involuntary  amase- 
mcnt  and  wonder  at  Mrs.  Mason's  well- 
meant  platitudes,  and  poor  Bertha's 
still  more  harrowing  airs  and  graces. 
How  dreadful  to  Nan,  witli  the  Jack 
of  dear  dead  and  gone  days  beside  her, 
were  her  mother-in-law's  claret-colored 
silk  dress  and  green  cap  ribbons,  her 
brown  front,  hair-ornamented  brooch 
(the  scant  grey  locks  of  the  defunct 
Mason  phre),  and  ornate  phraseolog}' ; 
but  how  much  worse,  Bertha's  would- 
be  fashionable  attire,  and  the  affecta- 
tions of  provincial  spinsterhood  1  And 
yet  they  had  been,  and  daily  were, 
both  so  good  to  her  —  such  truly  kind 
friends  to  a  lonely  girl,  abandoned  by 
lier  fine  acquaintances,  who  had  con- 
veniently recollected  all  her  dead 
father's  iniquities  as  soon  as  her  grand- 
father's death  seemed  to  call  for  their 
help  and  protection  I 

Anstruther  was  too  gentlemanly  to 
let  his  amusement  be  apparent,  and 
when  called  to  the  tea-table  by  the 
sprightly  Beftha,  even  Nan  searched 
in  vain  for  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  the  hazel 
depths  of  his  eyes.  A  large  papier- 
machd  tray  had  been  placed  on  the 
centre  table,  to  one  side  of  which  Su- 
san had  swept  all  the  albums,  mats, 
and  paper-cutters,  and  on  the  tray  was 
a  bright  Britannia  metal  teapot,  a  glass 
sugar  basin  —  moulded,  not  cat  —  full 
of  granulated  sugar,  a  cream  jag  to 
match,  and  five  cups  and  saucers,  veiy 
thick  as  to  make,  and  gorgeous  with 
gil(lin«i^  and  idealized  views  of  ancient 
Rome.  Nan  recognized  Mrs.  Mascots 
best  tea-service,  usually  kept  in  chaste 
seclusion  in  the  china  closet,  and  was 
touched  even  while  she  shuddered. 

Two  plates  flanked  the  tea-tray,  mea- 
grely furnished,  the  one  with  thin  slices 
of  bread,  curling  dryly  under  the 
scraped  salt  butter,  and  the  other  with 
biscuits  of  the  kind  called  *^  Mixed 
Sweet,"'  amongst  which  the  choking, 
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dry-as-dust  cracknels  abounded.  Xau 
dully  wondered  if  Jack  remembered 
the  pleasant  afternoon  teas  at  Tlie 
Chase,  with  the  tea-table  set  out  on  the 
lawn  on  hot  summer  days,  and  beside 
the  great  fireplace  in  the  hall  during 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Mason  began  solemnly  to  pour 
out  tea,  with  an  evident  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  kept  her  silent,  until 
she  had  filled  all  the  cups  and  added 
the  milk  and  sugar  with  unquestioning 
liberality.  Anstrutlier,  who  never  took 
sugar  in  his  tea,  accepted  his  cup  from 
the  good  lady  with  Spartan  cheerful- 
ness, and  was  fondly  hoping  he  might 
manage  to  evade  the  biscuits  and  bread 
and  butter,  when  she  exclaimed,  ^*  An- 
nie, my  love,  your  cousin  has  nothing 
to  eat !  Do  pei^uade  him  to  take  a 
bite  of  something.^'  And  so  Jack  re- 
signed himself.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
assisting  at  a  play,  and  a  curious  sen- 
sation of  unreality  oppressed  him  ;  only 
Nan's  dear  little  tired  face  was  real 
and  familiar. 

'*  And  how  did  you  like  Persia,  Mr. 
Anstruther  ?  "  babbled  old  Mrs.  Mason. 
"  Didn't  you  find  it  terribly  hot  ?  " 

**  Oh,  but  mamma  dear  I  "  exclaimed 
Bertha,  '*  you  are  forgetting  about  the 
charming  bungalows,  and  punkahs,  and 
—  er  —  samovars  !  They  must  lessen 
the  heat  so  much  I  " 

Jack  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that 
he  had  found  a  good  big  samovar  a 
first-rate  protection  against  the  rays  of 
the  sun  on  a  sultry  day,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Nan's  embarrassed  face,  and 
contented  himself  with  remarking  that 
he  had  not,  on  the  whole,  found  the 
Persian  climate  very  trying,  though  he 
was  right  glad  to  be  back  in  England 
again. 

Bertha  was  delighted  with  her  own 
conversational  powers,  and  proceeded 
to  further  distinguish  herself  by  asking 
Mr.  Anstruther  if  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  Zenana  Missions.  ^^  But  I 
suppose  not,"  she  added,  with  a  titter  ; 
*'  of  course,  gentlemen  aren't  allowed 
into  the  harems  "  (pronounced  as  if  to 
rhyme  with  Sarum),  **  are  they  ?  " 

*•  Not  tisjta%,''  said  Jack,  with  a 
quiet  smile  ;  "at  least,  I  never  was  I  ■' 


"  Dear  me,"  broke  in  the  worthy 
George,  "  and  yet  I  should  have  called 
you  quite  the  ladies'  man  I  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  never  have 
rested  until  you  had  seen  everything  in 
that  line." 

Which  brilliant  sally,  while  it  made 
poor  Nan's  cheeks  hotter  than  ever, 
convulsed  his  mother  and  sister  with 
merriment. 

Nan  longed  for  Jack  to  go,  that  this 
slow  torture  might  cease  ;  longed  to 
hide  lierself  in  a  cool,  dark  room,  away 
from  the  glare  of  the  paraffin  lamp  and 
of  the  candles  on  the  tea-table,  and, 
if  that  were  possible,  away  from  the 
haunting  longings,  the  mad  regrets. 

And  yet,  had  it  come  to  this,  that 
Jack's  dear  presence  could  add  to  her 
pain,  and  not  to  her  joy  ?  The  voices 
buzzed  on,  and  at  last  she  roused  her- 
self to  listen,  when  she  heard  Jack 
asking  Mrs.  Mason  why  they  all  called 
his  cousin  **  Annie,"  instead  of  "  Nan." 

*'  Nan  is  such  a  dear  little  name," 
she  heard  him  say,  "and  so  exactly 
describes  her,  I  think,"  —  smiling  af- 
fectionately across  at  her.  "Now 
Annie  is  so  much  stiffer,  and  seems 
utterly  unfamiliar.  Why,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  heard  her  called  so  before, 
and  it  was  not  yesterday  that  I  made 
her  acquaintance  I  " 

The  old  lady  bridled  a  little  as  she 
answered  his  query. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Anstruther,  we  none  of  us  fancied  tho 
name  *  Nan.'  I  always  have  thought 
it  rather  vulgar  myself,  and  it  seemed 
a  more  fitting  appellation  for  a  farm 
servant  than  for  my  son's  wife  I  Now, 
'  Annie,'  to  my  mind,  is  sweetly  preliv, 
and  quite  the  thing — quite  'cumni}- 
fo,'  in  fact  I  "  and  Mrs.  Mason  breathed 
hard  after  delivering  herself  of  this 
French  expression. 

"  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir  ?  "  laughed 
George,  putting  his  arm  with  an  air  of 
fond  proprietorship  round  the  shrink- 
ing Nan.  (And  yet  why  should  she 
shrink  ?  was  she  not  his  wife  ?) 
"Every  one  to  his  taste,  and  I  dare 
say  it  seems  a  bit  queer  to  you  to  hear 
this  little  woman,"  patting  her  shoul- 
der,  "  called   out   of  her   name,   as   it 
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were  ;  but,  you  see,  she's  a  Masou  now, 
and  likes  what  we  like,  bless  her  I  " 

Poor  little  Nan  I  To  many  minds  this 
may  seem  much  ado  about  nothins^ ; 
but,  for  my  part,  my  heart  aches  for 
her  as  she  sat  there  in  the  vulgar  little 
sitting-room  ;  her  life  all  awry  ;  the 
consciousness  of  an  awful,  irreparable 
mistake  —  for  long  dimly  guessed  at, 
now  undeniably  recognized  in  the  light 
of  Anstruthcr's  presence  —  weighing 
her  down  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  man 
whom  now,  too  late,  she  knew  she  had 
always  loved,  leaving  her  under  the 
impression  that  she  was  quite  content, 
quite  at  home,  in  this  congenial  atmo- 
sphere. But  still,  perhaps  it  was  best 
so. 

lie  was  going  now,  had  made  his 
adieux  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  Bertha,  and 
had  promised  the  latter  a  donation 
towards  her  special  branch  of  the  Ze- 
nana Mission  ;  now  he  was  turning 
towards  Nan,  was  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  liiid  hers,  cold  and  nerveless,  in 
his  warm  grasp,  but  dared  not  lift  her 
eyes ;  with  that  torturing  sense  of 
detail  which  some  women  can  never 
escape  from,  she  noticed  how  beauti- 
fully kept  were  the  nails  of  the  strong 
brown  hand,  how  white  and  tine  the 
linen  of  his  cufT.  *'  I  believe  I  should 
feel  worried  if  my  coffin  were  dusty," 
she  thought,  and  nearly  laughed  aloud 
at  the  foolish  fancv. 

But  she  must  wake  up  to  the  present, 
must  shake  off  this  stupor,  or  Jack  will 
be  gone  before  she  has  bidden  him 
farewell. 

Bravely  now  she  raised  her  sweet 
I  yes  to  his  face,  afraid  to  look  too  long, 
ifst  he  should  read  her  misery  in  them, 
but  in  that  fleeting  glance  learning  off 
by  heart  all  the  dear,  familiar  outlines, 
*'  Good-b^'e,  Jack  :  when  shall  we  see 
vou  aj'ain  ?  -^ 

''Well,  not  for  some  time,  Nan,  I'm 
afraid.  You  see,  old  Mackenzie  wants 
me  to  be  read}'  to  set  off  again,  for 
Africa  this  time,  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  I  must  sjet  through  some  visits  in 
the  North  before  that.  V\\\  so  i^lad 
you  are  so  happy,  dear,''  he  went  on  in 
a  lower  tone,  ""and  if  I  can't  pos.sihly 
manage  to  come  to  see  you  airain  be-  ■ 


fore  I  leave,  I  shall  feel  it  a  comfort 
to  think  you  are  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
such  a  good  fellow  as  Mason,"  and  be 
wnmg  the  little  tender  hand  hard. 

Nan  smiled  gently,  and  thanked  him. 
It  was  almost  over  now. 

'^  Be  sure  and  look  us  up  the  first 
time  you're  our  way,"  said  Mason 
cordially,  as  he  escorted  his  wife's 
cousin  down  the  narrow  staircase,  and 
a  minute  later  Nan  heard  the  front 
door  slam,  and  knew  that  Jack  had 
gone. 

She  was  standing  near  one  of  the 
windows,  the  curtains  of  which  were 
still  undrawn,  and,  glancing  out,  she 
saw  the  moon's  luminous  disc  just  ris- 
ing into  sight  in  the  east,  and  silver- 
ing the  ugly  houses  opposite  into  a 
semblance  of  beauty.  All  the  homely 
village  sounds  outside  had  died  away 
into  the  silence  of  a  winter  evening, 
and  with  the  coming  night  Nan  felt 
calm  and  peace  stealing  into  her  soul. 
She  was  ver}'  sad,  very  weary  ;  but, 
after  all,  life  meant  more  than  merely 
being  happy,  and  her  duty  lay  ver}* 
plain  before  her.  She  must  "  e'en 
dree  her  weird,"  but.  Heaven  helping 
her,  she  would  do  that  bravely. 

Gcorge^s  return  broke  in  on  her  mas- 
iuixs. 

'•  Well,"  he  said  cheerfully,  rubbinj; 
his  hands  together  as  he  spoke,  **  that's 
what  I  consider  a  real  good  fellow ! 
None  of  your  fine  gentlemen,  bat  a 
good,  outspoken,  downright  English- 
man. He  does  you  credit  as  a  relation, 
Annie,  my  girl,  he  does  indeed." 

"'  I  thought  him  a  ver}*  civil,  pleasant 
young  man,  only  a  trifle  interfering 
about  Annie's  name  ;  but  perhaps  tliat 
was  natural,  seeing  he's  her  cousin. 
Now  ril  go  and  hurry  on  supper,  as 
we'd  all  such  a  poor  tea.  I  did  it  to 
please  you,  Annie,  my  love  ;  bnt  I'm 
sure  that  you'll  be  the  first  yourself  to 
confess  that  this  new-fangled  afternoon 
tea  seems  but  a  shabby  affair  when 
you're  accustomed  to  a  decent  sit-down 
meal!  We'll  have  a  well  -  buttered 
crumpet  to-night,  to  follow  the  san- 
sau:es  ;  I  know  you're  always  partial 
to  a  crumpet,  George  dear,"  and  the 
old  ladv  bustled  off. 
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'*Now,  this  is  what  I  call  comfort- 
able/' said  George  MasoD,  and  seating 
himself,  with  a  sigh  of  content,  iu  a 
large  anuchair  beside  the  hearth,  he 
stretched  his  slippered  feet  to  the 
blaze. 

Nan  slipped  out  of  the  room. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaaine. 
A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  HARRAR. 

BT  WALTER  B.  HARRIS. 

Now  that  amid  the  European  scram- 
ble for  Africa  prominent  notice  has 
been  attracted  to  Harrar  and  its  sur- 
rounding districts,  some  account  of  a 
journey  recently  made  there  by  the 
writer  may  not  be  inopportune.  While 
no  little  mention  has  been  made  pro 
and  COH  of  the  annexation  of  Harrar  by 
Italy,  so  far  but  little  or  no  account  of 
what  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  the 
country  offers  to  Europeans,  whether 
Italian  or  French,  has  appeared.  The 
English  travellers  who  in  recent  years 
have  been  tempted  to  push  into  that 
remote  corner  of  Africa,  except  in  pur- 
suit of  sport  in  Somuliland,  have  been 
so  few  and  far  between  that  the  coun- 
try remains  almost  a  terra  incognita. 
Yet  at  one  time  Harrar  was,  for  a 
jieriod  at  least,  a  spot  that  attracted 
8ome  little  attention,  for  it  was  the  goal 
of  Burton's  firet  explorations,  when 
still  a  subaltern  at  Aden,  and  to  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
lirst  European  to  reach  that  city. 
This  was  in  1864.  A  year  later  hap- 
pened  one  of  those  tragedies  that  un- 
fortunately have  recun'ed  too  often  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Aden,  either  in  the 
Yomcn  or  in  the  Somali  country  ;  for  a 
»mall  expedition  organized  b}'  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bombay  for  the  exploration 
^f  Somaliland  aime  to  a  disastrous  end, 
and  of  the  four  officers  in  charge,  Lieu- 
tenant Stroyan  was  killed,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Burton  and  Speke  wounded, 
in  a  nisrht  attack.  The  two  latter  cs- 
caped,  together  with  Lieutenant  Heme, 
in  a  native  boat,  and  crossed  to  Aden.* 

1  See  '*  What  Led  to  the  Diseovery  of  the  Source 
of  the  Nile."  By  Captain  Speke.  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons :  1864. 


It  was  through  this  sad  misadventure 
that  the  British  government  ever  came 
to  hold  any  jurisdiction  over  Somali- 
land,  for  in  punishment  of  this  act  of 
treachery  a  blockade  was  enforced 
along  that  coast,  which  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  the  trade  of  Berbera  and  other 
polls  during  the  season  of  1855-56.  In 
oi-der  to  realize  how  serious  a  matter 
this  meant  for  the  natives  of  the  So- 
mali coast,  a  few  words  are  necessar}-. 

The  Somalis  are,  one  and  all,  a  wan- 
dering people,  whose  sole  means  of 
livelihood  are  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  the  products  thereof,  such  as  ghee 
—  preserved  butter  —  etc.;  and  as  they 
engage  in  no  agricultural  pursuits,  they 
obtain  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  extraneous  sources.  These  nec- 
essaries consist  for  the  most  part  of 
dates  and  rice  ;  and  before  the  running 
of  steamships  between  the  African 
ports  and  Aden,  their  sole  means  of 
obtaining  supplies  was  by  the  trade  of 
the  native  craft  —  buggalows^  they  are 
called.  Owing  to  the  regularity  of  the 
monsoons,  there  gradually  sprang  up 
at  Berbem  a  great  winter  fair,  lasting 
several  months,  the  boats  coming  down, 
principally  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, and  returning  as  soon  as  the 
weatlier  broke  and  the  south-west  mon- 
soon commenced.  So  regular  became 
this  institution  of  a  winter  fair  —  an<l  it 
still  exists  —  that  the  Somalis  from  all 
over  the  great  districts  they  inhabit 
would  collect  their  produce  during  the 
summer,  and  bring  it  down  to  Berbera 
as  the  north-east  monsoon  began,  when 
exchange  of  goods  became  the  order  of 
the  day  —  the  native  craft  taking  away 
such  proclucts  as  the  Somalis  offered  in 
exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  of 
which  a  sufficient  stock  would  have  to 
be  laid  in  to  maintain  existence  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  To  be  entirely 
cut  off  from  this  trade  must  have  com- 
pletely shaken  the  country  from  end  to 
end,  and  the  blockade  instituted  by  (he 
British  government  was  so  successful 
as  to  prevent,  as  has  above  been  stated, 
the  great  winter  fair  of  1855-56.  It  is 
ns  well,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  not  to 
look  too  closely  into  the  results  of  such 
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an  action,  for  the  distress  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  appalling,  and  to  re- 
member only  the  treachery  that  caused 
its  institution,  and  the  beueficial  re- 
sults that  have  accrued  from  it  —  and 
these  are  very  great.  Before  raising 
the  blockade,  the  assistant  political 
president  at  Aden,  Captain  (now  Sir) 
R.  L.  Playfair,  visited  Berbera,  and 
carried  out  a  treaty  with  the  Habr  Awal 
tribe,  ensuring  due  respect  to  British 
subjects,  certain  rights  of  trade,  and  a 
clause  for  the  delivering  up  of  such  as 
violated  the  treaty.  These  conditions 
were  ratified  by  Lord  Canning,  then 
viceroy  of  India,  on  January  23,  1857. 

This,  then,  was  the  real  commence- 
ment of  British  influence  in  Somali- 
laud,  and  though  instituted  by  vigorous 
means,  the  benefits  that  have  resulted 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  England, 
through  the  Indian  government,  has 
kept  such  guard  over  tlie  coast,  and  so 
protected  the  interests  of  the  natives, 
that  to-day  the  country  exhibits  a  won- 
derful example  of  response  to  British 
influence  ;  while  a  policy  so  beneficial 
to  the  natives  has  been  throughout  car- 
ried on  —  such,  for  instance,  sis  the  veto 
on  the  importation  of  arms,  and  the 
exceedingly  heavy  duties  on  spirits  — 
that  little  or  no  trouble  is  experienced 
in  keeping  peace  amongst  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  warrior-like  of  all  the 
many  peoples  of  Africa.  But  no  code 
of  laws,  no  manner  of  legislation,  could 
possibly  have  led  to  the  results  now 
existing  had  not  the  Indian  govern- 
ment been  most  careful  in  selecling  the 
two  or  three  English  officers,  whose 
dul}'  it  is  not  only  lo  watch  events  in 
Somaliland,  but  to  act  as  consul,  judge, 
arbitrator,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
that  may  be  necessary  ;  and  the  writer 
can  speak  from  experience  of  the  im- 
mense moral  infiucnce  exercised  by  the 
politicid  residents  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment at  Zcilah,  Berbera,  and  Bulbar  — 
and  speak  too  for  more  than  their 
moral  influence,  —  for  their  popularity 
also  ;  while  the  fact  that  one  is  an 
Englishman  is  sufficient  passport  to 
travel  in  almost  perfect  security  all 
over  the  countr}*.  The  wrilor's  nation- 
ality  led    him    to    receive   a    ])U>asant 


reception  during  the  whole  of  his  jour- 
ney, together  with  an  amount  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  such  as  he  has 
experienced  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world. 

With  these  few  words  as  to  Somali- 
land  in  general,  some  account  will  now 
be  given  of  the  writer's  personal  expe- 
riences. 

At  early  dawn,  after  some  sixteen 
hours'  passage  from  Aden,  we  sighted 
the  low  coral-reefs  that  lie  off  the  port 
of  Zeilah,  and  render  so  difficult  its 
navigation.  Then  as  we  proceeded  the 
white  town  rose  into  view,  for  so  low 
is  the  coast  on  which  it  is  situated  tliat 
oue  sees  oulv  the  white  houses  stand- 
ing  up  as  it  were  upon  the  horizon.  A 
long  way  from  the  shore  we  dropped 
anchor,  and  leaving  Abdurrahman ^  my 
ever-faithful  Arab  servant,  to  follow 
with  my  baggage,  I  was  rowed  ashore,, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  found  myself 
being  kindly  welcomed  by  tiie  assist- 
ant political  resident,  Mr.  Preudergast 
Walsh,  who  was  good  enough  to  put 
me  up  during  the  day  or  two's  stay 
necessitated  at  Zeilah  in  collecting  my 
little  caravan. 

The  town  of  Zeilah  offers  but  few 
attractions  for  the  traveller,  beyond 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Somali,  Indian,  and  Arab^ 
with  a  few  Jews.  The  streets  are 
clean,  the  houses  high  and  while- 
washed,  the  largest  belonging  to  Indian 
and  Arab  merchants,  whom  trade  with 
the  interior  has  enticed  to  this  otlier- 
wise  very  unattractive  spot.  The  So- 
malis  themselves  do  not  inhabit  houses, 
being  satisfied  with  small  huts  of  mats 
or  thatch,  the  very  acme  of  heat  and 
discomfort ;  and  their  quarter  lies  at 
the  back  of  the  town,  where  caravans 
of  camels  congregate,  bringing  down 
coffee  from  Ilarrar,  and  taking  back  a 
general  cargo  of  European  and  extra* 
neons  goods.  Although  Somalis  are  to 
be  seen  any  day  in  Aden,  it  is  not 
until  one  meets  them  on  their  nativa 
soil,  and  in  large  numbers,  thai  ona 
can  gain  a  satisfactory  idea  as  to  their 
pci-sonality.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
tall  and  well-built,  their  lirabs  long  and 
lithe.    The  features  are  purely  Semitic, 
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a  strange  fact  when  their  absolute 
blackness  is  taken  into  account,  and 
they  present  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  negro.  By  nature  they  are 
alternately  docile  and  savage,  nearly 
always  merry,  and  habitually  idle. 
Even  in  busy  Aden  they  work  as  little 
as  possible,  and  then  do  no  manual 
work,  for  their  inherent  pride  forbids 
that.  Cab-driving,  boat-manning,  and 
grooming  are  the  general  crafts  of  the 
Aden  Somali.  In  the  interior  of  his 
own  country  his  principal  occupation  is 
plundering  and  cattle-lifting,  at  which 
latter  pursuit  he  is  said  to  be  unpar- 
alleled in  skill.  In  religion  they  are 
all  Mohammedans.  The  great  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Somali  is,  however,  his 
hair,  —  for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
most  races  professing  Islam,  he  does 
not  shave  his  head,  but  allows  his  locks 
to  run  wild.  Nor  is  his  hair  the  wool 
of  the  negro,  for  instead  of  growing  in 
one  dense  cluster  all  over  his  head,  as 
is  the  case  of  the  Galla,  for  instance,  it 
tangles  into  long  cords,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  poodle,  which,  parted  over 
his  forehead,  hang  down  on  either 
cheek,  often  projecting  almost  as  far 
as  his  shoulders.  Not  content  with 
the  show  of  hair  that  nature  and  neg- 
lect ensures  him,  he  plasters  his  head 
with  a  peculiar  light  clay,  which  has 
the  effect  of  bleaching  its  blackness  to 
a  light-reddish  hue  ;  and  a  Somali  in  a 
new  tobe  —  as  their  winding-sheet  of  a 
garment  is  called  —  and  a  freshly  clayed 
head  is  the  very  acme  of  dandyism. 

From  the  cool  shade  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
verandah  I  watched  my  little  caravan 
of  three  camels  set  out  the  second 
morning  after  my  arrival  at  Zeilah.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  Englishman  trav- 
elling in  Somaliland  to  bring  out  an 
enormous  camp  equipment,  which,  be- 
sides the  expense  it  ensues,  necessi- 
tates a  large  number  of  camels  and 
men  of  whom  it  is  difQcult  to  say 
which  is  the  greater  bother ;  for  al- 
though the  Somali  is  tractable  enough, 
and  his  camel  almost  more  so,  all  pro- 
visions for  the  journey,  both  for  man 
and  beast,  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
coast.  Therefore  the  larger  one's  carn- 
vau  is,  so   much   the   larger  does   the 


amount  of  fodder  and  rations  become, 
entailing  a  proportionate  increase  of 
trouble  ai^d  management.  With  three 
camels  I  found  myself  amply  supplied. 
One  carried  skins  for  water,  and  the 
other  two  bore  my  scanty  baggage  and 
small  tent,  while  a  mule  for  myself 
and  another  for  my  Arab  servant  com- 
pleted the  caravan.  Six  natives  ac- 
companied me,  of  whom  one  or  two 
words  must  be  written.  The  first  was 
the  aban  or  guide,  who  acts  as  a  safe- 
conduct.  Himself  the  son  of  a  rich 
Somali  family  of  the  Esa  tribe,  through 
whose  territory  my  jouniey  lay  until 
reaching  the  Abyssinian  frontier  —  that 
is  to  say,  for  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  —  he  acted  as  guide,  at  the  same 
time  his  presence  being  security  for 
my  person.  Without  an  aban,  travel- 
ling in  Somaliland  is  impossible.  Two 
Somali  boys,  one  of  whom,  Mairdnu  by 
name,  spoke  also  Galla,  Harrari,  and 
Arabic,  were  taken  as  servants.  While 
Mairdnu  acted  as  interpreter,  we  used 
Arabic  as  a  medium  of  communication. 
The  remaining  Rvg  men  were  Somali 
soldiers,  or  police  in  the  employ  of  her 
Majesty's  government.  All  walk,  as  it 
is  considered  infra  dig.  for  a  Somali  to 
ride  uuless  his  position  or  illness  neces- 
sitates it.  The  same  custom  exists  in 
Abyssinia  to  a  great  extent.  King 
Menelek  himself  often  marching  bare- 
foot with  his  army. 

Crossing  arid  plains  for  a  few  miles, 
we  camped  for  the  night  near  a  few 
thorn-trees,  at  a  spot  where  water  is 
procurable,  —  for  Zeilah  possesses  no 
wells  of  fresh  water,  all  the  supply 
having  to  be  brought  from  this  spot. 
The  wells  here  are  sunk  in  the,  at  that 
time,  dry  bed  of  a  river  ;  but  although 
there  was  no  running  water,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  soil  was  torn  up 
one  could  see  that  after  the  rains  a 
complete  change  must  come  about,  and 
that  what  was  now  a  sandy  valley  must 
become  a  roaring  torrent.  Our  camp 
was  picturesque  enough  :  my  one  little 
tent,  pink  in  the  bright  firelight  against, 
the  blackness  of  the  sky — for  there 
was  no  moon  ;  while  over  the  camp- 
fires  squatted  my  men,  cookinjr  Ihtir 
supper  and  laughing  the  while,  every 
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DOW  and  tigaiu  cue  or  anotlicr  bursting 
iulo  soDg.  I  had  hoped  to  have  ma<le 
au  early  start,  but  one  soon  learns  that, 
whoever  it  may  be  who  proposes  in 
Sonialiland,  it  is  one's  ahan  who  dis- 
j)oses  ;  and  it  was  tlierefore  ten  o'clock 
before  our  water-skins  had  been  filled 
and  tied  on  to  the  back  of  the  moaning 
camels,  and  a  start  made. 

As  we  proceeded  the  plain  became 
clear  of  bush,  its  place  being  taken  by 
long  rank  grass,  burned  up  and  dry 
witli  the  heat  of  the  sun.  About  five 
in  the  afternoon  we  halted  at  a  spot 
called  Agarweina,  though  why  it  should 
have  a  name  at  all  was  not  very  appar- 
iMit,  as  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  surrounding  plain.  Here 
we  did  not  pitch  the  tent,  as  there  be- 
ing no  water  we  determined  to  push  on 
during  the  night,  so  lighting  a  camp- 
fire  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  here 
the  many  camps  at  which  a  night  was 
spent  on  the  road  from  Zeilah  to  the 
highlands,  for  the  dreary  monotony  of 
the  scene  repeated  itself  with  never- 
ending  weariness ;  and  except  that 
here  one  found  high  jungle  along  the 
sandy  river-beds,  and  there  jagged 
hills  of  desolate,  bare  rock,  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  road  over  the 
Somali  plains  may  be  said  to  present 
liitle  beyond  an  appearance  of  thirst}' 
<k'sert  and  U\ngled  jungle.  The  latter 
in  some  places,  however,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  comfort  of  travel,  for  there 
at  least  one  found  shelter  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the 
vegetation,  cool  and  green,  was  a 
change  tliat  nm«t  be  experienced  to 
be  appreciated.  With  the  exc<;ption 
of  a  few  Somalis  in  charge  of  fiocks 
and  herds  and  camels,  we  saw  no  hu- 
man being  ;  but  animal  life  there  was 
in  plenty,  from  the  varieties  of  par- 
tridge, francolin,  bustard,  and  guinea- 
fowl  that  abounded,  to  the  lion  that 
stole  a  sheep  from  our  camp  one  night ; 
from  the  ugly  wart-hog  to  the  graceful 
**  dig-dig"  (Xeotramis  saltiamts)^  the 
smallest  of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  The 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day  was  without 
doubt  when,  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunset,  the   air  wr»?5  siifficii'Mlly  cool  to 


make  walking  bearable  ;  and  tlien  with 
my  rifie  in  my  hand  aod  Mair^u  willi 
a  shot-gun,  we  would  stroll  about,  now 
stalking  some  antelope  or  gazelle,  dow 
putting  up  a  fiock  of  guiDea-fowl  froni 
the  long  grass  ;  and  it  was  seldom  in- 
deed that  we  were  not  able  to  rejoice 
of  an  evening  over  a  good  supper  of 
fresh  meat.  There  is  probably  do 
country  in  the  world  that  offers  such 
attractions  to  the  sportsman  as  Somali- 
land,  and  from  the  large  quantities  of 
game  that  I  saw  there  myself  one  can 
imagine  what  bags  can  be  made  by 
those  who  give  up  their  entire  time  for 
a  couple  of  months  or  so  to  this  noble 
pursuit.  But  I  had  other  objects  in 
view,  and  the  weather  being  extremely 
hot  —  it  was  during  March  and  April 
that  I  crossed  the  plains  —  I  made 
sport  a  secondary  consideration  ;  yet  in 
spite  of  this  I  was  able  to  return  to  the 
coast  with  a  few  trophies  that  I  shall 
always  treasure  —  things  that  in  them- 
selves might  be  despised  by  great  hunt- 
el's,  but  which  nevertheless  it  is  not 
every  one's  lot  in  life  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  bagging.  Foremost 
amongst  these  are  tlie  horns  of  the 
lovely  oryx,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  antelopes. 

Often  we  suffered  from  want  of 
water  —  not  absolutely  from  thirst,  for 
we  were  able  to  carry  ample  supply  in 
our  fourteen  water-skins,  to  quench 
that ;  but  in  the  hot,  dusty  climate  one 
longed  to  wash,  though  it  was  only 
about  every  second  day  that  such  a 
luxury  was  to  be  thought  of,  and  more 
rarely  still  that  water  was  to  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  of  a 
bath.  Although  I  speak  of  the  plahM, 
it  must  not  be  Uiought  that  this  part  — 
Sonialiland  —  lies  altogether  on  the 
dead  level  ;  for  as  we  proceeded,  a 
series  of  observations  with  boiling- 
point  tubes  showed  that,  little  as  one 
appreciated  the  fact,  we  were  ascend- 
ing, and  that  by  no  means  slightly. 
Three  days  out,  we  had  reached  an 
altitude  of  almost  exact!}*  two  tliousaad 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  road  — 
stone  -  strewn  as  usual  —  here  lyin^ 
along  the  ridges  of  undulatiair,  iMtrren 
hills,  here  following  the  dry  course  oC 
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^oiiie  sandy  river-bed.  The  thinl  day 
we  crossed  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Elam- 
boala  aud  the  Dega-hardaui,  of  which 
the  latter  io  the  rainy  season  eventu- 
ally reaches  the  sea,  though  with  but 
very  few  exceptions  all  the  Somali 
rivers  arc  exhausted  by  the  strip  of 
desert  skirting  the  coast.  Here  it  was 
that  for  the  fii*st  time  vegetation  other 
than  the  interminable  thorny  mimosa 
became  apparent,  both  banks  of  the 
rivers  boariuijr  a  frinjje  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  width  of  jungle,  in  which  a 
low-growing  variety  of  euphorbia  and 
aloes,  all  ablaze  with  scarlet  and  orange 
flowers,  predominated,  while  above, 
the  forest  trees  were  hung  in  festoons 
of  creepers.  On  the  east  bank  of  the 
Dega-hardani  are  the  remains  of  a 
fortress  built  by  the  Egyptians  during 
their  occupation  of  this  country,  of 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say.  The 
object  of  this  wayside  fort  was  to  pro- 
tect their  trade  from  the  plundering 
Cradabursi  tribe,  whose  countiy  at  this 
place  approaches  the  road.  At  one 
spot  only  on  the  whole  road  to  the 
mountains  does  the  country  change  its 
aspect  —  namely,  at  Araweina,  where 
liigh  conical  hills,  ending  in  precipitous 
peaks,  rise  abruptly  from  the  valley. 
They  are,  however,  destitute  of  all 
vegetation,  and  beyond  their  peculiar 
form  add  no  attractive  feature  to  the 
scene. 

At  the  next  camping-ground  beyond 
Araweina  we  met  with  events  that 
nearly  put  a  stop  to  my  journey.  Al- 
1  hough  it  is  well  within  the  limits  of 
British  protected  Somaiiland,  the  Abys- 
sinians  have  wandered  from  their 
frontier  at  Jildessa,  and  arrived  at  this 
spot,  —  Biyo  Koboba,  —  where  they 
liave  erected,  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
conical  hill  overlooking  the  river,  a 
fort.  With  that  cool  impudence  that 
the  Abyssinians  know  so  well  how  to 
make  use  of,  they  ventured  to  stop  ray 
onward  journey  with  a  show  of  force, 
and  this  at  a  spot  many  miles  inside 
the  radius  of  British  protection.  In 
charge  of  the  fort  was  an  Armenian  of 
tlie  name  of  Tcherkis,  one  of  those 
upstarts  who  hold  office  in  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Menelek  ;  and  although 


he  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  at  Biyo  Koboba,  he  had  sent 
orders  to  his  Soudanese  soldiers,  some 
ten  in  all,  to  obstruct  my  further  pas- 
sage, together  with  that  of  Count 
Salambeni,  the  late  Italian  agent-gen- 
eral in  Abyssinia,  who  was  a  day  or 
two  behind  me  on  the  road.  No 
Englishman  had  been  to  Ilarrar  since 
Major  Hunter's  visit  some  ten  years 
previously,  so  the  Abyssinians,  on 
their  conquest  of  the  place  and  the 
surrounding  country,  had  received  no 
manner  of  check  to  their  impertinent 
annexation  of  British  territory.  It  is 
true  the  matter  had  been  made  mention 
of  in  letters  to  King  Menelek  ;  but  the 
Abyssinians  had  assured  the  Aden 
government  that  the  fort  was  built 
solely  for  the  protection  of  trade  ;  that 
it  was  not  a  permanent  outpost ;  and 
that  they  claimed  no  authority  over  the 
surrounding  country.  In  spite  of  their 
protestations,  the  first  Englishman  to 
pass  along  the  road  was  forbidden  to 
proceed.  On  my  reporting  the  case 
officially  at  Aden  —  and  it  was  an 
excellent  test  case — the  Abyssinian 
government  apologized  for  having 
stopped  me  —  not  very  successfully 
managed,  as  will  be  seen  —  and  prom- 
ised that  the  governor  of  the  fort  —  the 
said  Tcherkis  —  should  be  punished. 
Apologies  don't  cost  much,  and  prom- 
ises in  Abyssinia  still  less,  so  in  all 
probability  Tcherkis  still  remains  at 
Biyo  Koboba.  After  all,  no  punish- 
ment they  could  bestow  upon  him. 
could  exceed  existence  in  so  dreary 
a  spot  with  no  one  as  companions  but  a 
few  Soudanese  negroes. 

I  was  forced  to  remain  two  days  at 
Biyo  Koboba,  when,  finding  that  my 
provisions  were  running  out,  and  that 
no  fodder  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
for  iny  camels,  I  determined  to  push 
on.  This  I  did  the  third  night  at  mid- 
night, and  though  this  was  done  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Soudanese  and 
Abyssinian  soldici's,  they  offered  no 
resistance.  Count  Salambeni  and  his 
party,  who  had  overtaken  me,  left  too 
at  the  same  time,  we  undertaking  to 
bear  all  responsibility  for  so  doing  on 
our  arrival  at  Harrar.     The  two  days' 
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delay  was,  ]io\vever,a  great  auiioyauce, 
uot  only  as  our  provisions  for  mau  aud 
beast  were  not  estimated  with  an  allow- 
ance for  an  extra  two  days'  stoppage, 
and,  as  it  was,  we  had  been  two  days 
longer  on  the  road  than  I  had  hoped  ; 
but  another  cause  of  worry  was  that 
every  day  the  weather  was  becoming 
hotter,  and  though  I  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  that  way  on  my  journey  to  Har- 
rar,  I  had  to  consider  my  return  from 
that  town  t(^  the  coast  by  the  same 
road,  when  in  all  probability  water 
would  be  more  scarce  than  it  was  now, 
and  the  heat  far  more  intense.  There- 
fore the  rest  at  Biyo  Koboba  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasure,  though  the  sport  was 
good,  and  if  our  camels  went  on  short 
fare,  our  men  did  not.  One  event  hap- 
pened which  varied  the  monotony  of 
the  tune.  One  of  Count  Salambeni's 
Arab  soldiers  quarrelled  at  the  wells 
with  a  Somali  woman,  and  eventually 
struck  her.  The  affair  having  reached 
the  eai*s  of  our  Somalis  in  camp,  the 
man  was  set  upon,  and  only  escaped 
with  his  life  to  the  protection  of  Count 
Salambeni's  tent.  On  the  affair  being 
reported  to  him  a  summary  court-mar- 
tial was  held,  and  the  soldier  received 
a  good  thrashing  at  the  hands  of  Count 
Salambeni's  servants,  being  at  the 
same  time  fined  a  dolhu\  which  was 
given  to  the  dusky  lady  in  the  case, 
who  dried  her  tears  and  went  away  in 
liigh  glee.  Had  Count  Salambeni  not 
taken  summary  measures  in  the  matter, 
there  *is  little  doubt  his  Arab  would 
have  lost  his  life,  for  the  Somali  is  a 
veritable  fiend  when  his  blood  is  up. 

Four  or  live  hours  from  Biyo  Ko- 
boba, and  just  as  dawn  was  beginning 
to  show,  we  were  stopped  by  a  band  of 
men,  one  of  whom,  mounted  on  a  small 
pony,  announced  that  he  was  Tcherkis, 
and  that  he  brought  orders  that  we 
were  to  return  at  once  to  the  fort  until 
the  permission  of  the  Grazmatch  Banti, 
governor  of  Harrar,  should  arrive  for 
us  to  proceed.  I  was  tired  and  fever- 
ish, and  the  night  air  was  cold,  and 
had  Tcherkis  been  King  Menelek  him- 
self I  shoul<l  have  refused  to  go  back. 
1  knew  that  I  was  in  British  territory, 
and    that    neither    Tcherkis     nor    iIh? 


Abyssinian  government  that  employed 
him  had  any  right  to  stop  me,  so  I 
consigned  him  to  other  aud  warmer 
regions,  and  proceeded.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, Count  Salambeni,  for  he  was 
bound  on  many  accounts  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  authorities,  espe- 
cially as  he  intended  i*cmaining  a  long 
time  at  Harrar.  So  bidding  me  adieu, 
he  turned  back  to  Biyo  Koboba,  I 
pitching  my  tent  at  a  dreary  spot 
called  Dalli-malli,  on  the  borders  of  a 
dry  stream-bed,  which  in  rainy  weather 
fiows  across  a  flat  plain,  broken  only  by 
coarse  grass,  a  few  mimosa-trees,  and 
enormous  ant-heaps,  some  at  least  ten 
and  twelve  feet  in  height.  A  few 
shrubs  grew  along  the  edge  of  the 
river-bed,  and  under  these  I  found  a 
little  shelter  from  the  sun,  amusing 
myself  by  watching  the  gorgeous  flocks 
of  birds  that  seemed  to  inhabit  tliis  in- 
hospitable spot.  Of  all  sizes  and  colors 
they  were,  from  the  metallic  blue,  now 
turquoise,  now  sapphire,  of  a  variety  of 
starling  to  diminutive  butterfly-looking 
creatures  of  rainbow  hues. 

Proceeding  to  Kotto  the  same  after- 
noon, we  pushed  on  by  night,  aud  sun- 
rise found  us  ascending  a  steep,  stony 
hill  bv  the  vilest  of  roads.  However, 
the  view  from  the  top  was  reassuring, 
for  the  horizon  to  the  south  was 
bounded  by  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Gal  la  country  —  Gara 
(Mount)  Gondodo  standing  out  far 
above  the  rest.  Finding  quite  a  uum- 
her  of  the  Esa  tribe  grazing  their  flocks 
and  herds  at  this  spot,  we  stopped  to 
obtain  a  drink  of  ewe's  milk.  The 
Somali  sheep  is  a  small  animal,  witli 
black  head  and  a  heavy  tail,  coDtaining 
fatty  deposit,  on  which  he  is  said  to  bu 
able  to  subsist  for  nourishment  when 
the  grazing  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
strength,  or  when  on  the  march  in 
search  of  new  pastures.  Of  a  night 
the  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  into 
''  zarebas "  of  thick  thoru-bushes,  iu 
which  they  are  protected  from  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts.  At  this  particular 
encampment  there  was  no  water  to  be 
found  in  the  neigh borliood,  and  the 
natives  sustained  life  by  drinking  milk, 
while   the   heavy  dew  at   night   suffi- 
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ciently  damped  the  grass  to  allow  the 
goats  and  sheep  to  exist  without  drink- 
ing. AVithin  the  thorn  "zareba"  one 
finds,  too,  the  little  mat-huts  of  the 
natives,  scarcely  large  enough  to  creep 
underneath,  but  judged  by  them  suffi- 
-cient  protection  from  the  cold  and  dew 
at  night  and  the  sun  by  day.  Probably 
all  the  world  over  there  is  scarcelv  a 
more  simple  life  lived  than  that  of  the 
up-country  Somalis.  A  common  sight 
i\\[  along  the  road  had  been  their  gmves, 
and  often  for  days  together  this  was  the 
only  sign  we  saw  that  the  country  was, 
or  had  been,  inhabited.  The  graves 
generally  consist  of  a  square  enclosure, 
with  loose  stone  walls  about  a  foot  in 
iicight,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pile 
of  stones  marks  the  resting-place  of 
the  deceased.  Often  exceedingly  large 
blocks  of  stones  are  laid  above  the 
actual  grave,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to 
prevent  the  hyenas,  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  from  scratching  up 
the  bodies.  The  only  noticeable  fact 
about  these  cemeteries  was  that  the 
graves  all  possessed  on  the  north  side  a 
small  addition,  evidently  corresponding 
to  the  mihrab  of  a  mosque,  pointing 
toward  Mecca  —  for  the  natives  are  one 
and  all  Moslems. 

It  was  here  that  a  change  became  ap- 
parent in  the  country,  and  from  a  knoll 
above  my  camp  one's  eyes  wandered 
over  a  forest  of  trees  —  only  the  mi- 
mosa, but  none  the  less  impressive. 
Away  and  away  it  stretched,  rising  and 
falling  in  gentle  undulations,  until  it 
$ank  into  the  hazy  distance  somewhere 
near  the  spot  where  the  mountains  rose 
like  a  great  barrier  to  bound  the  hori- 
zon. It  was  a  scene  of  strikingly  wild 
<lesolation  —  this  great  forest,  uninhab- 
ited by  man,  and  sheltering  the  lion 
2\nd  the  elephant  and  hundreds  of  other 
varieties  of  animal  life.  Below  me,  at 
my  feet,  in  an  open  glade,  grazed  a 
little  herd  of  antelope,  yellow  against 
tlio  d.nk  soil.  So  serene  and  quiet  they 
looked,  that  I  sat  watching  them,  for- 
bearing the  temptation  to  go  and  stalk 
them  ;  for  our  camp  was  well  supplied 
M'ith  venison,  and  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  being  the  messenger  of 
death  in  a  scene  so  perfectly  tranquil 


and  peaceful.  On  arrival  at  camp, 
however,  I  found  my  men  so  keen  for 
sport  that,  seeking  another  direction,  I 
shouldered  my  shot-gun,  and  brought 
back  an  extra  feed  for  the  men  in  the 
shape  of  "dig-dig"  —  the  tiny  gazelle 
—  and  guinea-fowl,  though  the  latter 
the  Somalis  refused  to  eat,  it  being 
contrary  to  their  customs  to  eat  fowl, 
or  even  eggs,  though,  curiously  enough, 
the  flesh  of  the  great  bustard  is  permis- 
sible. 

Leaving  at  midnight,  we  reached 
Artu  the  following  morning  soon  after 
sunrise.  A  stream  of  water  runs 
through  the  valley  here,  though  its 
temperature  is  by  no  means  a  refresh- 
ing one,  some  of  the  pools  being  as  hot 
as  190**  Fahr.  These  springs  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Somalis,  and  quite  a 
number  were  seated  neck-deep  in  the 
cooler  places.  It  was  here  at  Artu  that 
I  caught  my  only  glimpse  of  a  lion,  a 
very  rare  sight  b}'  day  ;  but  apparently 
he  had  become  gorged  upon  the  carcass 
of  a  gazelle  and  overslept  himself  in 
the  open.  Our  meeting  was  not  satis- 
factory on  either  side,  for  he  appeared 
quite  as  frightened  of  me  as  I  was  of 
him  ;  for  a  twenty-bore  shot-gun  is  no 
match  for  the  king  of  beasts,  though, 
as  was  the  case,  he  be  still  young.  I 
was  too  frightened  to  run  away,  so  the 
lion  did  it  before  me,  and  sauntered 
into  some  jungle  near  by.  As  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight  I  became  very 
brave,  and,  calling  my  men  together, 
we  beat  out  the  jungle  —  it  was  only  a 
small  patch  —  with  the  result  that  Leo 
came  forth,  only  to  disappear  into  im- 
penetrably thick  wood  near  by,  and  too 
far  away  to  allow  of  my  firing  at  him. 
It  is  not  ever3'body  who  has  seen  a  wild 
lion,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  episode  ; 
but  next  time  I  should  like  to  know  be- 
forehand exactly  where  he  is  and  what 
he  is  going  to  do,  for  I  imagine,  had 
the  king  of  beasts  been  hungry  or  evilly 
inclined,  I  might  not  have  reached 
Harrar  after  all. 

From  Artu  to  Jildessa,  the  frontier 
of  the  Galla  and  Somali  countries,  the 
road  was  more  interesting,  the  low  hills 
being  highly  wooded  with  trees  and 
jungle,  and  there  being  far  more  signs 
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of  life  than  we  had  as  yet  come  across. 
AH  sorts  and  varieties  of  birds,  iuclud- 
iDg  gaudy  parrots,  screeched  overhead, 
flying  from  tree  to  tree,  like  jewels  in 
tlieir  dazzling  brightness,  their  hues 
equalled  only  by  (he  long  clusters  of 
scarlet  and  orange  aloe-blossom  which 
shot  upright  from  the  upturned  spikes. 
As  we  proceeded  the  foi'est  increased 
in  size,  the  trees,  other  now  than  the 
everlasting  mimosa,  stretching  their 
branches  far  and  wide,  while  here  and 
there  the  great  euphorbia  —  tlie  can- 
delabra tree — shot  its  spikes  high 
amongst  the  deep  green  foliage  above. 
So  shady  was  it  in  phices  tliat  the  un- 
dergrowth ceased  altogether,  and  we 
could  catch  glimpses  of  expanses  of 
green  sward,  on  which  grazed  gazelle 
and  '^  dig-dig ''  innumerable,  though 
the  larger  varieties  of  antelope  seemed 
one  and  all  absent. 

Then  flocks  and  herds  came  in  sight, 
and  then  people ;  and  suddenly  turn- 
ing a  comer  in  the  forest  we  came  upon 
the  village  of  Jildessa,  nestling  on  a 
hillside  on  the  very  edge  of  the  forest 
—  the  great  sandy  river-bed,  threaded 
by  a  stream  of  running  water,  stretch- 
ing away  before  it.  A  few  minutes 
later  I  dismounted  in  the  shady  market- 
place, to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
amused  but  polite  Gallas. 

Almost  more  noticeable  than  the 
change  of  scenery  in  leaving  the  Somali 
country  for  that  of  the  Galla  race  is  the 
change  in  the  inhabitants,  for  the  two 
have  little  in  common  beyond  their 
color.  It  has  been  shown  already  how 
the  Somali  leads  the  life  of  a  nomad, 
engaging  in  no  agricultunil  pursuits ; 
never  building  for  himself  a  flxed 
abode ;  contented  to  exist  upon  the 
produce  of  his  flocks,  his  herds  and  his 
camels.  In  every  respect  the  Gralla  is 
opposed  to  this,  for  he  inhabits  villages 
of  well-built  huts,  around  which  tracts 
of  cultivated  country  extend,  neatly  ter- 
i*aced  and  irrigated,  and  is  heart  and 
soul  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  Of  the  two  the 
Galla  is  certainly  preferable.  Ho  lacks 
the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  the  Somali, 
but  he  is  steadier  and  less  impression- 
able. In  manner  be  is  calmer  and  in 
life   more   simple ;    in  fact,   the  Galla 


character  is  one  that  appeals  from  the 
first  moment  to  one  that  comes  into 
contact  with  it.  In  appearance  he 
differs  greatly  from  the  natives  of  the 
plains.  While  the  Somali -s  features 
point  to  a  Semitic  origin,  the  Galla 
tends  more  towards  the  negro,  both  in 
face  and  build,  for  he  is  thicker-limbed 
and  altogether  more  heavily  built. 
But  it  must  be  by  no  means  understootl 
that  the  Galla  is  a  mild  race,  for  sev- 
eral explorers,  penetrating  the  inner 
portions  of  their  country,  liave  found, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  warlike 
and  ready  to  resist  witli  arms  any  en- 
croachment of  the  white  man.  But 
certainly  those  who  live  in  the  more 
immediate  surroundings  of  Harrar  are 
of  a  most  friendly  and  hospitable  dis- 
position ;  and  the  Italians,  should  they 
annex,  as  has  been  proposed,  the  Har- 
rar district,  would  find  little  or  noihiug 
to  trouble  the  institution  of  their  juris- 
diction, which  would  to  the  Galla  be 
infinitely  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
the  present  Abyssinian  government. 

A  few  words  must  be  written  as  U> 
the  appearance  of  the  Galla.  In  color 
he  is  very  dark,  though  a  reddish- 
brown  tinge  shows  through  his  black- 
ness. His  hair  he  allows  to  grow  long, 
but  instead  of  hanging  on  either  side  of 
his  head  in  long  cords,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Somalia,  it  stands  out  all 
round  like  a  halo,  its  jetty  wooUy 
blackness  all  the  more  apparent  from 
the  polish  which,  in  the  form  of  grease^ 
the  owner  applies.  The  hair  seenM  to 
rise  straight  up  from  the  forehead  iu  a 
wall  of  some  three  or  four  inches,  and 
from  there  spreads  out  iu  a  solid,  al- 
most dense,  mass  over  the  head,  the 
surface  being  thick  and  woolly.  ▲  few 
carved  hair-pins  and  an  ostrich-femlfaer 
often  add  to  the  native's  appeannee  a 
touch  of  dandyism.  line,  pleasant- 
looking  fellows  they  are,  with  many  of 
the  innate  good  manners  of  the  Orien- 
tal, and  all  the  best  traits  of  the  savage. 
My  experience  of  them  was  only  of 
a  few  weeks^  duration,  it  is  true,  hat 
in  that  space  one  learned  to  apfHreciale 
their  good  points,  and  to  dlscero  that, 
j  as  a  race,  they  were  a  far  more 
factoi7  people  than  the  Somalb. 
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Jilde»8a,  where  we  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Gal  In,  is  a  large  village, 
the  houses  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  oblong  thatch  and  mat  buildings, 
with  some  show  of  size  and  cleanliness, 
while  not  a  few,  with  conical  roofs, 
pointed  to  Abyssinian  origin  ;  though, 
in  spite  of  Jildessa  forming  the  frontier 
of  the  Abyssinian  domain  in  Gallaland, 
the  natives  of  that  country  are  few  and 
far  between,  the  governor  of  the  place 
being  an  Arab  of  the  Yemen,  and  for- 
merly cook  to  the  German  consul  at 
Aden.  He  had  wearie<l  of  culinary 
life,  and  made  his  way  to  Harrar, 
where  he  was  eventually  appointed 
governor  of  Jildessa  and  inspector  of 
customs  —  a  poet,  however,  not  much 
to  be  envied,  as  the  place  is  a  hotbed 
of  fever,  and  the  society,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  dull  for  an  educated  man. 
Nearly  all  the  huts  —  for  they  are  little 
more  —  are  suri'ounded  by  hedges  of 
dried,  thorny  branches,  forming  a 
^^zareba"  into  which  the  cattle  and 
docks  and  herds  are  driven  of  a  night. 
The  largest  of  these  zarebas  is  occupied 
by  a  few  government  huts,  and  here  it 
is  that  the  caravans,  coming  up  or 
down  the  road,  as  the  case  may  be, 
discharge  their  merchandise  for  taxa- 
tion and  change  their  camels  —  for  the 
Somali  camels  and  camel-drivers  cannot 
proceed  into  tlie  Galla  country  and  vice 
rei'sa,  eacli  race  preserving  the  caravan 
rights  for  its  own  country. 

Here,  again,  difficulties  were  put  in 
my  way  about  proceeding  to  Harrar, 
and  a  two  days'  delay  was  the  result. 
However,  this  was  rather  a  pleasure 
than  otherwise,  for  I  found  the  Arab 
governor  a  particularly  pleasant  fellow, 
and  he  regaled  me  and  my  men  witli 
Abyssinian  beer,  goat-fiesh,  and  excel- 
lent honey,  while  the  local  market  pro- 
duced 6,uTTa  —  millet  —  in  quantities 
for  our  camels. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  Jil- 
<leasa  as  I  saw  it  —  the  indescribably 
sa<i  fact  that  famine  and  disease  were 
rife,  and  the  population  literally  starv- 
ing. Such  sights  as  I  saw  there  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  in  no  other 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  pitiable 
state  of  famine  must  be  seen  to  be 


realized.  The  children,  covered  with 
skin*  disease,  their  little  arms  shrunk 
to  nothing,  while  their  stomachs  were 
swollen,  were  almost  devilish  in  their 
hideousness,  while  old  age  in  a  similar 
state  was  unspeakably  awful.  The  de- 
tails of  what  I  saw  would  only  distress, 
and  could  do  no  good,  so  I  shall  pass  it 
over.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  starving 
children  —  ay,  and  men  and  women  too 

—  picked  up  the  undigested  grains  of 
millet  from  the  dung  of  the  caravan 
animals  for  food. 

Count  Salambeni  and  his  party  over- 
took me  at  Jildessa,  but,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  merchandise,  were 
not  able  to  proceed  the  following  day 

—  for  permission  had  meanwhile  ar> 
rived  for  us  to  continue  our  journey. 
Wishing  to  leave  Jildessa  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  pushed  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, arranging  to  wait  a  day  higher  up 
in  the  mountains  for  Count  Salambeni. 
This  I  did,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
fever  and  sickness  at  the  frontier  vil- 
lage. 

So,  accordingly,  early  the  third  morn- 
ing, a  start  was  made.  Count  Salam- 
beni's  Italian  companion,  Signor  Rosa^ 
accompanying  me,  in  order  to  move 
half  their  camp  with  the  two  or  three 
camels  they  had  been  able  to  obtain, 
and  then  send  back  for  the  rest  of  the 
equipage,  with  which  Salambeni  re- 
mained. For  the  first  few  miles  our 
road  lay  along  the  broad  river-bed, 
until,  in  fact,  we  had  followed  the 
water-course  to  the  spot  where  it 
emerges  from  the  mountains.  Here 
we  entered  a  rocky  defile,  up  which  we 
toiled  by  bad  roads,  now  on  this  side 
and  now  on  that.  As  we  proceeded 
the  country  became  more  and  more 
beautiful.  Dense  vegetation  swathed 
the  mountain-sides,  from  above  which 
the  candelabra  tree  thrust  its  long 
spikes  high  into  the  air.  At  one  spot^ 
where,  amidst  tangled  vegetation  and 
ferns,  a  waterfall  tumbled  and  splashed 
into  a  deep  green  pool,  we  bathed. 
What  a  luxury  it  was,  that  cold  fresh 
bath,  after  the  weary  days  of  desert 
travelling  !  Then  on  again,  the  valley 
opening  out  the  while,  here  cultivated 
in  carefully  built  terraces,  here  clad  in 
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virgin  forest.  Up  and  up,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  ascent  was  endless  ;  but 
tiring  as  it  was,  every  moment  of  every 
hour  was  a  joy  and  a  delight.  No 
longer  the  sandy  and  stony  plains  ; 
lie  re  were  mountain-tops  rearing  their 
forest  or  rock-clad  summits  high  into 
the  azure  sky  ;  here  were  trees  that 
shaded  us  from  the  sun's  hot  rays  ;  and 
everywhere  was  water,  tumbling  and 
babbling  in  streamlets  and  waterfalls, 
whose  banks  jjlowed  with  strange  flow- 
ers  of  brilliant  colors.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  music  of  birds  and  insects, 
and  one  lived  and  breathed  again  after 
the  weary  seventeen  days  of  desert ; 
for  with  the  delays  at  Biyo  Koboba  and 
Jildessa,  we  had  taken  that  period  in 
crossing  Soroaliland.  Under  some 
huge  sycamore-trees,  the  grandest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  we  rested  a 
while  and  ate  our  lunch.  All  around 
lis  extended  the  valley.  Gentle  little 
humped  kine  were  grazing  in  the  open 
patches,  goats  browsed  on  the  edge  of 
the  jungle,  and  the  peasant  tilled  his 
boil.  It  was  a  scene  of  strange  peace 
and  quiet.  Above  us,  on  an  eminence, 
was  a  village,  the  circular  houses,  with 
the  typical  pointed  thatch  roof,  stand- 
ing out  in  relief  against  the  mountain- 
tops  beyond.  Near  the  village  stood 
an  old  tower,  a  fortress  built  by  the 
last  independent  sovereign  of  Harrar, 
but  now  used  as  a  residence  by  a  Galla 
family,  who  welcomed  us  within,  and 
took  us  on  to  the  roof  to  see  the  view. 
Far  below  us,  down  the  valley,  lay  the 
plains  of  Somaliland,  stretching  away 
into  a  hazy  horizon.  One  could  trace 
ilie  river-courses  by  their  jungle- 
fringed  banks,  looking  like  serpents 
crawling  on  the  yellow  sand. 

An  hour's  ride  and  we  camped  for 
the  night  at  the  village  of  Belawa,  a 
lovely  spot  on  the  steep  mountain-side, 
where  openings  in  the  jungle  allowed 
extensive  cultivation  in  terraces.  The 
l)i»ople  received  us  kindly,  accompany- 
ing me  on  an  hour  or  two's  shooting, 
and  bringing  us  big  jars  of  milk  and  a 
young  goat.  Then  as  night  came  on 
we  lit  a  huge  bonfire,  and,  w^ith  Mai- 
rAnu  as  interpreter,  sat  and  chatted  and 
smoked  and  laughed  to  the  accompani- 


ment of  the  howls  of  the  hyenas  and 
the  yelping  jackals. 

We  spent  the  following  day  at  Be- 
lawa, hoping  that  Count  Sidambeui 
would  catch  us  up  there ;  but  evening 
coming  on,  and  there  being  no  signs  of 
him,  we  gave  orders  for  an  early  start 
the  next  morning.  However,  what 
with  one  delay  after  another,  it  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  before  we  got  off. 

Our  road  was  even  more  lovely  than 
it  had  been  the  previous  day.  At 
times  the  path  literally  tunnelled 
through  the  jungle,  in  which  ever}' 
now  and  then  a  clear  space  allowed  our 
vision  to  travel  into  deep  valleys  below 
us,  framed  in  a  foreground  of  tangled 
creepers.  We  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  in  a  few  hours,  and  at 
an  altitude  of  eighty-two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level  sought  the  shade 
of  some  spruce-trees,  and  rested  our- 
selves and  our  mules  while  waiting  for 
our  camels  to  catch  us  up.  Hero,  curi- 
ously enough,  at  this  great  altitude,  we 
found  a  quantity  of  fossil  marine  shells. 
From  this  spot  to  Harrar,  with  the 
exception  of  a  steep  decline  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  our  road  lay  on  the  level 
plateau,  the  richness  of  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Cultivated 
fields  of  dark-red  soil,  enclosed  in 
hedges  of  jasmine ;  great  tracts  of 
green  grazing  land  ;  stream-beds  and 
marshes  full  of  strange  wading-birds ; 
cattle  and  horses  and  mules,  flocks  and 
herds,  villages  and  human  life, — all 
added  to  a  scene  of  apparent  prosper- 
ity, for  every  sign  of  the  famine  was 
absent  here.  Away  across  the  plateau 
mse  high  mountain-peaks,  those  on 
tlie  left  crowned  by  Gara  Croudodo 
with  its  strange,  flat  peak.  On  over 
the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  we 
went,  until  the  soil  changes  in  hue 
from  deep  red  to  sandy  yellow,  and 
then  amongst  gardens  and  groves  of 
cofl^ee  and  bananas,  until  one  of  our 
Gal  las  a  little  way  ahead  and  abore 
us  cries  "  Harrar  I  "  We  pressed  our 
mules  on,  and  there,  at  long  length,  lay 
the  city  before  us. 

Before  I  continue  my  personal  experi- 
ences and  impressions  of  Harrar,  some 
short  account  of  its  history  is  neceasaiy. 
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Originally  an  independent  state,  as 
Harrar  grew  into  a  centre  of  trade  na- 
tives of  Arabia  found  their  way  thither, 
4ind  a  caravan  route  was  opened  to  tlie 
<;oast.  Tlie  mixture  of  Galla  and  Arab 
blood,  with  no  doubt  a  taint  of  other 
extraneous  countries,  produced  the 
p  1*68601  race  of  Harrar  is,  who  in  lan- 
guage, dress,  customs,  and  habits,  differ 
from  tlie  surrounding  Galla  people  ; 
nor  do  they  to  any  extent  in  these  par- 
ticulars point  to  an  Arab  origin.  In 
time  there  arose  a  ruling  family  in  the 
-city,  the  sultanate,  or  whatever  one 
likes  to  call  it,  remaining  in  the  family, 
though  not  necessarily  a  son  succeed- 
ing his  father.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  custom  to-day  in  practice  amongst 
Oriental  peoples. 

In  time  the  reports  of  Harrar's  trade 
in  ivory,  gold,  and  spices  reached 
Egypt ;  and  the  Khedive  Ismail,  un- 
<ler  the  pretence  of  introducing  troops 
to  attack  Abyssinia  from  the  south, 
gained  possession  of  the  place.  In 
1881,  when  affairs  nearer  home  occu- 
pied all  the  available  resources,  and 
the  attention  of  the  allied  Egyptian 
and  English  officials  at  Cairo,  it  was 
<3ecided,  on  the  advice  of  the  British, 
that  the  Egyptians  should  abandon 
Ilan-ar,  and  accordingly  Radwan  Pasha 
was  sent  thither  to  carry  out  the  evacu- 
ation. .  His  staff  was  joined  by  Major 
Hunter,  assistant  political  resident  at 
Aden,  and  Harrar  was  abandoned, 
Had  wan  Pasha  with  the  Egyptian 
troops  and  an  enormous  number  of  fel- 
iahin  proceeding  to  the  coast.  It  was 
then  that  an  opportunity  for  Great 
Britain  extending  its  influence  over  the 
rich  plateau  arose,  Egypt  volunteering 
to  cede  its  rights  to  England.  But  on 
Major  Hunter's  report  reaching  the 
Indian  (government  it  was  decided  not 
to  do  so,  and  a  member  of  the  former 
ruling  family  was  reinstated  on  the 
throne.  But  his  reign  was  not  to  be  a 
lonsr    one,   for  a  few  vears  later  the 

3  7  V 

Abyssinians,  under  the  leadership  of 
Menelek,  king  of  Shoa,  who  had  suc- 
re<ided  King  John  as  negus  of  Abys- 
sinia, marche<l  south  and  invested 
Harrar.  Without  a  blow  being  struck 
the    city  was  handed  up  to  the  Abys- 
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sinians,   who,  as  is  the  usual  practice 
with  them,  set  about  cutting  down  the 
coffee  -  groves    for    firewood,  and  de- 
stroying  everything  that  added  to  the 
natural   wealth   of  the   country.      The 
Abyssinians    are    dwellers    in    thatch 
huts,   and    stone  houses  are   to  them 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of    their  churches  ;  and  Menelek,  who 
had  never  previously  seen  a  town,  is 
said,  when  first  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Harrar,  to  have  desired  to  turn  back 
into  Shoa,  terrified  to  attack  so  strong 
a  position.     But  the  advice  of  his  com- 
panions gained  the  day,  and  complete 
success,   without    any   bloodshed,   fol- 
lowed their  steps.     With  the  exception 
of   a   few    Greek    shopkeepers,    there 
were,  I  believe,  no  Europeans  in  Har- 
rar  at  the  time.    Abyssinian  misrule 
soon  made  itself  felt.    The  town  paid 
a  heavy  indemnit}',  the   subterranean 
granaries  were  used  as  cesspools,  and 
all  that  the  Egyptians  had  done  for  the 
place  was  soon   destroyed.     It   was  a 
case   of  from   bad   to   worse  ;    and  al- 
though the  few  Europeans  and  natives 
of  India  who  reside   at  Harrar  to-day 
manage  to  keep  up  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  coast,  it  is  in  no  ways  owing 
to  the  Abyssinian  government,  who,  so 
long  as  monev  is  to  be  made  and  occu- 
pation  and  loot  found  for  the  soldiers, 
is  contented  to  allow  things  generally 
to  decay.     Some   of  the  coffee-groves 
have  been  re-planted,  but  many  remain 
to  this  day  to  tell  of  the  havoc  and 
destruction   of  the   conquering  forces. 
But  one  item  of  trade  has  received  a 
push  from  this  conquest  of  Harrar  by 
a  Christian    people — ^^ namely,    drink; 
and  to-day  almost  every  alternate  shop 
in  the  better  quartere   of  the   town   is 
full  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  every  vari- 
ety of  spirits.    In  the  days  of  its  Mo- 
hammed.in  rulera  such  was  unknown, 
the  tenets  of  their  religion  forbidding 
the  drinking  of  wine  ;  and  although  no 
doubt  the  Turks  and  Egyptian  officials 
did  not  keep  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  drink-shops  did   not  exist.     This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  sole  advantage  to 
trade  gained  by  the  conquest  of  Harrar 
by  the  Christian  Abyssinians. 
The  city  is   finely   situated,  and,  as 
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oue  sees  it  for  the  first  time  from  the 
road  on  the  plateau,  remarkably  pictur- 
esque. It  lies  upon  au  elevation  in  the 
plateau,  8%ht,  undulating  hills  sur- 
rounding it,  while  to  the  south-west 
higher  land  forms  a  background  of 
green  to  the  yellow  town.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  place  is  the 
large  circular  Abyssinian  church  with 
which  its  highest  point  is  crowned,  and 
near  which  stands  an  old  minaret,  for 
where  the  church  now  is  formerly  stood 
the  pnncipal  mosque  of  the  place. 

Passing  on  between  hedged  gardens, 
now  in  sight  of  the  city  before  us,  now 
through  tunnels  of  high  sand-banks 
and  vegetation,  we  at  length  reached  a 
long,  open  road  leading  directly  to  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  is  at  the 
side  of  this  wide  track  that  the  spring 
and  stream  are  from  which  water  is 
drawn  for  the  city.  Here  long  strings  of 
camels  come  down,  loaded  with  water- 
slkins,  which  are  filled  by  hand  and  car- 
ried by  the  camels  back  to  the  town. 

It  is  from  near  this  spot  that  one  ob- 
tains one's  first  view  of  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  town,  sadly  in  want  of 
repair,  yet  probably  sufficient  to  resist 
any  attack  upon  the  place  by  the  Gal- 
las,  whose  arms  consist  entirely  of 
spears.  These  walls  are  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  formed  of  the  yellow  sand 
of  the  country,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  town  a  curious  golden  tone. 

Arrived  at  the  gale,  (mr  arms  were 
connscaled  by  the  Abyssinian  guard  of 
objectionnhle  soldiery,  and  we  were 
told  to  wait  until  permission  arrived  for 
us  to  cuter.  So  we  dismounted  from 
our  mules,  and  seated  ourselves  under 
what  shade  a  small  thatch  roof  project- 
ing from  the  gateway  was  able  to  afford 
us.  Meanwhile  a  motley  crowd  gath- 
ered round  us — Somalis.  Gnllas,  Ilar- 
i*aris.  Abvssinians,  an  Arab,  and  a 
couple  of  natives  of  India,  who,  though 
polite  enough,  were  led  by  curiosity  to 
push  so  closely  upon  uh  that  the  Abys- 
sinian guard  had  to  resort  to  blows 
with  long  slicks  to  k«Mjp  thcin  bark. 
On(»  and  all  wore  \\\\y  appearance  of 
hunirer  an«l  ^i<*kn(tss,  and  it  was  easy  to 
s(M'.  thai  tin-  famine  was  niakini^  itself 
severely  felt  in  thecitv. 


At  length,  after  an  hour's  delay « tht) 
Grazmatch  Banti  sent  to  say  we  roiglii 
enter  the  town.  This  keeping  as  wait- 
ing at  the  gate  for  that  period  was 
merely  a  piece  of  typical  Abyssinian 
swagger,  for  the  governor's  house  was- 
only  five  minntes^  walk  from  the  gate^ 
and  in  double  that  time  the  rei)ly  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  guard  l» 
allow  us  to  pass.  However,  it  was 
amusing  enough  to  watch  the  crowd  all 
eager  to  catch  a  view  of  the  strangers,, 
the  excitement  shared  by  the  ehfldwn 
and  dogs,  who  pushed  ttielr  way 
through  the  mass  of  humanity  to  the 
front  row  to  obtain  a  nearer  ]o<Ac. 

Mounting  our  mules  once  more  we 
proceeded  to  the  custom-house,  a  g^at 
open  yard  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
an  arcade  and  rooms,  and  here  vok  bag- 
gage was  examined.  It  must  have 
been  curiosity  rather  than  the  liope  of 
discovering  contraband  tliat  indnoed 
the  extremely  dirty  Turk  in  charge  to 
strew  my  belongings  wholesale  on  €he 
ground  ;  but  Abdurrsfhman  and  I  man- 
aged to  pack  them  up  again,  tliongh 
my  clothing  was  much  soiled^  more  by 
the  inspector's  fingers  than  the  sandy 
soil. 

One  must  visit  the  remoter  quartan 
of  the  world  to  meet  with  trae  hospi* 
tality  and  kindness,  such  as  I  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felter,  an  Italian 
trader  and  his  wife  residing  at  Harrnr, 
who,  though  they  had  never  seen  me 
or  known  me  even  by  name,  had  sent 
their  servant  to  meet  me  with  a  polite 
little  note  asking  me,  nay,  insisUug  on 
it,  that  I  should  be  their  guest  dnrinj; 
my  stay  at  Harrar.  Their  kind  offer  I 
readily  accepted,  and  the  great  charm 
of  my  stay  in  that  place  was  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Felter  and  his  wife  ^  to 
say  nothing  of  a  pretty  little  child  some 
two  years  of  age.  I  found  my  bant 
and  hostess  full  of  a  store  of  interest iof( 
knowledge,  and  they  wert^  able  to  help 
me  much  in  gnining  what  iufomiatioii  I 
required,  anil  In  givhig  me  the  l>enrfit 
of  tlifir  excellent  mlvice  as  1o  niv 
plans.  So  I  passed  my  ilays  in  thrir 
l)os))ital)Ie  house,  whilo  the  old  Ilaliiin 
a'^ency,  the  best  resold *mic«»  in  the  town, 
had  been  put  at  my  disposal,  and  reiy 
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nice  I  foaud  it.  Such  attentious  as 
these  uu  the  part  of  foreigners  are  all 
the  more  marked,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  often  absent  in  the  case  of 
Englishmen  residing  abroad. 

There  is  little  of  beauty  to  be  seen  in 
Harrar,  the  houses  having  no  preten- 
sions to  architecture,  and   the  one  or 
two  old  mosques  that  may  at  one  time 
have   been    ornamental  having  either 
fallen    into  sad    decay    or   else  given 
place  to  Abyssinian  chm'ches,  of  which 
an  extremely  large  example  dominates 
the  whole  town.    The  building  is  mod- 
ern,   having   been    erected   since    tlie 
annexation  of  the  place  by  King  Mene- 
lek.    In  form  it  is  circular,  an  open 
arcade  surrounding  the   whole,  inside 
which  are   two  divisions,  each  within 
the   other,  and    both  forming  circles. 
Close  to  the  church  is  an  old  minaret, 
once  pertaining  to  the  mosque  which 
stood  here.    The  whole  is  enclosed  in 
a  wadl  of  stone  and  native  cement.     In 
front  of  the  entrance  of  the  churcli  is  a 
large  open  space,  one  side  of  which  is 
given  up  to  houses  and  a  shop  or  two, 
the  others  being  respectively  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the 
Grazmatch    B^nti,    imd  tlie  barracks. 
Both  these  letter  buildings  are   in  a 
wretched  state  of  repair,  though  Banti's 
house  may  at  one  time  have  been  not 
only  comfortable  but  almost  luxurious, 
for  it  forpied  the  residence  of  one  of 
tlie  Egyptian  officials.     Leading  from 
this  square  at  the  south-west  corner  is 
a  steep,  narrow  street,  with  shops  and 
houses  ,on    both    sides.    Like    nearly 
every  building  in  Harrar,  these  are  of 
only  one  story  in  height,  and  built  of 
the  native   orange-colored  cement    of 
the  country.    The  shops  are  owned  by 
a  few  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos,  and 
all  and. every  sort  of  article  can  be  ob- 
tained in  them  — from  Manchester  cot- 
tons  to  very   inferior  French  brandy, 
from  corkscrews    to  tins  of  sardines. 
At  the  lower  comer  is  a  cq/e,  kept  by 
an  old  Turk  who  refused  to  leave  Har- 
rar when   the   Egyptians   vacated   the 
place.     In  front  of  the  small  house  is  a 
verandah  of  trellis  covered  with  vines, 
where    one   could   sit    and   watch   the 
L>pen-air  market  being  carried  on   im- 


mediately   in   front    of   one,    for  Hi  is 
steep  street  of  shops  leads  to  a  large 
open  space,  where  the  country  produce 
is  brought  for  sale.    Of  all  jthe  sights 
of  Harrar,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
interesting,  and  one  could  never  tire  of 
watching  the  strange  medley  of  peoples 
that  collected  there  to  do  their  various 
business.     Galla  countrymen  with  their 
enormous    growth    of    hair,    spear   in 
hand,  sauntered    idly  in   every   direc- 
tion ;  while   their  women,  with  elab- 
orate coiffures  that  it  would  probably 
be    beyond   a   professional    Parisian's 
power  to  reproduce,  attended   to    the 
business  of  selling  their  grain  and  mar- 
ket produce.    How  these  ladies  of  the 
Galla  tribes  manage  to  ari^ange  their 
hair  in  such  strange   designs   always 
puzzled  me  ;  and  as  I  had  no  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  process,  I  am  still 
in  the  dark.     Certainly  they  possess 
none  of    those   useful  contrivances  in 
hair-pins  resorted  to  by  the  ]ad,ies  of 
England,  and  yet  the  result,  |f  not  as 
pretty,  was    certainly  more    startling. 
Many  wore  over  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head three  stiff  little  horns  of  twisted 
hair,  each  ending  in  a  sort  of  tassel. 
The  two  outside  horns  pointed  right 
and  left,  and  the  centre  one  straight 
out,  and  all  three  were  stiff,  and,  ap« 
parently,  not  subject  to  barometrical 
changes,  as  are  the  coiffures  at  home  ; 
for  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  results  —  or  rather  the  absence  of 
results  —  upon  these  wonderful  capil- 
lary arrangements  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  after  a  good  damping  I  found  the 
decorations  did  not  uncurl  or  hang  flab- 
bily over  the  forehead,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  at  home  in  simili^r   circum- 
stances.   As  for  the  rest  of  the  hair- 
dressing,  it  seems  to  consist  of  tiny 
plaits  of  hair  drawn  close  to  the  skin 
and   running  about,  always  in  parallel 
lines,  over  the  head,  ending  often  in  an 
enormous   bunch    of    wavy    blackness 
where  one  would  look  for  the  chignon. 
The  Harrari  women,  on  the  contrary, 
dress  their   hair  in  an  extremely  pic- 
turesque manner  —  two  what  I  believe 
ladies  call   hurts  projecting  slightly  on 
either  side   of   the    head  behind    the 
eai-s,   with  a  simple    straight    parting 
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across  the  top.  Tlicir  dress,  too,  is 
iieiit  and  pretty — a  siugle  long  gar- 
ment with  drooping  sleeves,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  dull  red,  the  lower 
dark  blue.  It  is  girded  at  the  waist 
with  a  band  ;  but  the  folds  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  costume  overhang  it,  so 
that  one  cannot  see  of  what  it  consists. 
The  neck  is  '*  cut  square,"  and  edged 
with  narrow  embroidery.  The  red 
portion  of  the  dress,  back  and  front, 
runs  into  a  point  over  the  blue.  San- 
dals or  bare  feet  complete  a  picturesque 
costume,  which  is  generally  adorned 
with  a  few  flowera,  often  worn  in  the 
hair.  Added  to  this,  that  the  Harrari 
lady  is,  as  a  rule,  extreinel}'  good-look- 
ing, wilh  a  good  figure,  and  though 
dark,  with  by  no  means  a  black  com- 
plexion. The  whole  makes  a  rather 
good  tx)ut  ensemble.  But  there  are 
other  strange  figures  to  be  seen  in  the 
llarrar  market  —  natives  of  India,  Ye- 
men Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  Egyptians, 
negroes  from  the  Soudan,  Abyssinian 
soldiers  in  their  tobea  of  scarlet  and 
white,  Arabs  and  Somalis,  —  all  form- 
ing as  strange  and  as  picturesque  a 
scene  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

For  the  first  few  da3's  I  became 
almost  a  resident  at  the  Turkish  c(//e, 
for  the  old  man  who  kept  it  spoke  Ara- 
bic fluently,  as  did  most  of  those  who 
resorted  there  ;  but  from  the  fourth 
day  I  was  obliged  to  avoid  tlie  market, 
and  even  when  possible  the  town.  An 
Abyssinian  army  had  arrived  from  a 
raid  in  the  Ogaden  Somali  countr}',  and 
probably  they  brought  the  disease  that 
was  to  run  havoc  through  the  town. 
It  was  a  mere  rumor  at  fii*st  —  no  one 
quite  believed  it ;  but  with  terrible 
suddenness  its  truth  was  proved. 
Cholera  had  broken  out.  A  sort  of 
stillness  seemed  to  settle  over  the 
town,  and  people  stood  conversing  in 
the  street-corners  ;  then  as  the  truth 
became  doubly  certain,  processions  of 
Ilarraris  bearing  wands  of  flowers,  and 
singing,  passed  through  the  streets, 
praying  for  the  termination  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, while  solemn  service  was  held  in 
the  Abv!*8inian  church.  But  death  was 
on  the  wing,  and  first  singly,  then  by 
teub,  and  tinally  almost  by  hundreds, 


the  people  died.  The  warm,  still 
nights  rang  with  the  cries  of  the 
mournei-s,  and  the  firing-off  of  guns 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  —  .in  Abvs- 
sinian  practice  ;  and  dawn  brought  no 
relief,  for  long  strings  of  corpses  wen* 
carried  out  to  be  buried,  or  thrown  into 
the  pits  which  had  to.  be  dug.  The 
population,  already  sickened  and  weak 
with  famine,  died  with  teiTible  rapid- 
ity ;  and  often  corpses  lay  about  the 
streets,  while  half-sti^rving  wretches. 
all  bones  and  skin,  too  weak  or  ill  to 
move,  lay  groaning  beside  them.  A 
city  with  cholera  rife  in  it  is  a  sight 
beyond  description.  There  seems  to 
be  ever  present  a  terrible  desire  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  endless  death, 
and  no  knowing  what  to  do  ;  and  fear 
and  anxiety  and  the  ever-present  death 
add  to  the  horrors.  No  one  speaks 
aloud,  silently  they  thread  the  streets, 
and  the  only  sound  is  that  of .  wailing 
and  chanting. 

So  of  a  morning  we  used  to  ride  oaf 
to  the  gardens  round  the  town  and 
spend  the  days  there,  watching  the  irri- 
gation of  the  cofiee-trees,  and  now  and 
then  shooting.  Once  or  twice  wo  made 
longer  excursions,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  was  to  Lake  Hararaiya,  dis- 
tant some  eight  miles  from  the  city. 
It  is  a  large  expanse  of  water,  swarm- 
ing with  wild  geese  and  ducks  and  all 
kinds  of  water-fowl  ;  but  the  surroond- 
ing  scenery  lacks  trees,  and  from  a 
little  distance  the  lake  resembles  a 
great  marsh.  The  fever  I  bad  caught 
in  the  Yemen  had  been  on  me  more  or 
less  since  I  left  the  coast,  Abdarrab- 
man  had  been  prostrate  since  oor 
arrival  at  Harrar,  and  I  felt  a  keen 
longing  to  leave  the  liorrid  sighta  of 
the  cholera-stricken  town.  One  of  mv 
Somali  boys,  too,  caught  the  cholera. 
and  died  a  few  hours  after  I  left  the 
city.  Poor  boy,  I  hated  going  away 
and  leaving  him,  though  he  was  in 
good  hands  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  Abdurrahman  and 
myself  being  free  from  fever,  nod  tbr 
still  greater  chance  of  having  foantl 
three  camels,  for  all  the  countr}'.  peoi^le 
had  fled  when  the  news  of  the  disease 
became  a  certainty.    So  1  left  the  poor 
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fellow  at  death's  door,  aud  I  believe  he 
only  lived  some  two  or  three  hours. 

At  length,  after  eleven  days'  stay,  I 
quitted  the  town  one  afternoon,  my 
camels  having  preceded  me  by  a  few 
hours.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  unutter- 
able relief,  mixed  with  anxiety  for  the 
host  and  hostess  who  had  shown  me  so 
much  kindness,  that  I  passed  out  of 
the  gate.  But  I  was  yet  to  have  one 
more  view  of  the  horrors,  for  corpses 
were  being  buried  in  the  great  pits  — 
horrid,  distorted  corpses  —  while  near 
by  a  dozen  or  so  starving  natives  were 
fighting  for  the  flesh  of  a  dead  ox, 
which  had  died  a  natural  death  and 
been  dragged  out  of  the  town  to  decay. 
Above  their  heads  hovered  a  couple  of 
vultures  waiting  for  their  share  in  the 
feast.  Sick  and  dizzy  I  spurred  on  my 
mule,  and  a  few  minutes  later  was 
threading  the  jasmine-hedged  lanes  of 
the  gardens,  free  of  Harrar  and  its  ter- 
roi*s.  How  brightly  the  sun  shone  ; 
how  sweetly  the  birds  sang  ;  all  around 
was  peace  and  happiness,  and  the  past, 
so  near,  seemed  like  a  nightmare,  while 
the  present  was  the  awaking  to  find  it 
all  a  dream.  Yet  my  troubles  were 
scarcely  at  an  end,  for  the  same  night 
I  was  taken  ill  with  a  violent  attack  of 
fever,  being  delirious  for  some  hours. 
Fortunately,  the  attack  came  on  near 
an  Abyssinian  village,  and. I  was  car- 
ried into  a  hut  and  there  treated  by  a 
native  doctor  —  who  had  been  educated 
in  Jerusalem  —  to  the  local  cure  for 
fever  —  namely,  by  having  bucket  after 
bucket  of  cold  water  poured  over  me  ; 
and  certainly  it  was  efficacious,  for  by 
nine  o'clock  I  was  able  to  get  to  sleep. 
It  was  the  last  attack  I  had  before 
reaching  the  coast.  Pushing  on,  the 
next  morning  we  arrived  at  Jildessa, 
and  almost  by  forced  marches  crossed 
the  plains  again  to  Zeilah.  Though  I 
had  expected  to  find  greater  heat  on 
my  downward  journey  than  I  had  done 
proceeding  to  Harrar,  the  exact  con- 
trary was  the  case,  and  once  or  twice 
we  had  refreshing  showers  of  rain,  and 
nearly  every  day  a  cloudy  sky.  Trav- 
elling was  therefore  very  pleasant,  and 
as  our  camels  were  good  we  made  ex- 
cellent progress.     There   was   but  one 


noticeable  change  in  the  country  —  llio 
advent  of  great  herds  of  "  aoul,*'  an 
antelope  much  resembling  the  "  spring- 
bok "  of  South  Africa.  As  far  as  one 
could  see  over  the  plains  as  we  neared 
Zeilal),  grazed  enormous  quantities  of 
this  pretty  antelope  ;  nor  did  I  find  him 
difficult  stalking,  and  the  camp  was 
well  provided  with  food.  At  length, 
early  one  morning,  the  white  houses 
of  Zeilah  shimmered  over  the  sandv 
plain,  and  an  hour  or  two  later,  to  my 
great  delight,  I  found  myself  in  Mr. 
Prendergast  Walsh's  most  comfortable 
house,  enjoying  first  a  bath,  then  clean 
clothes,  and  lastly  an  excellent  break- 
fast. You  who  live  in  comfort  at  home 
do  not  know  what  luxury  these  things 
are  to  the  weary,  travel -stained  wan- 
derer. 

The  following  day  I  witnessed  a 
sight  as  interesting  as,  and  more  pic- 
turesque than,  any  I  had  seen  during 
the  whole  journey.  The  king  of  the 
Black  Esa  Somalis,  one  of  the  wildest 
and  furthest  removed  of  all  the  tribes, 
had  died,  and  a  successor  had  been 
chosen.  The  form  of  coronation  — 
though  such  a  term  ill  applies  to  the 
native  custom  —  was  the  shaving  of  the 
head  of  the  new  monarch  under  a  cer- 
tain holy  tree.  Although  the  tribe  in 
question  inhabits  the  highlands  far  up 
country,  the  scene  of  this  ceremony  is 
near  Zeilah,  about  equidistant  from 
that  town  and  the  French  port  of 
Jibuti.  The  representatives  of  both 
nations  had  been  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  king  after  the  ceremony  to 
proceed  on  a  visit  to  their  own  town, 
and  up  to  the  last  moment  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  and  his  black 
hordes  would  go  to  Jibuti  or  Zeilah. 
However,  Mr.  Prendergast  Walsh's 
great  tact  and  experience  in  dealing 
with  Somalis  won  the  day,  and  the  visit 
of  the  king  took  place  in  great  state. 
From  an  early  hour  one  could  see  a 
dense  mass  of  people,  a  black  patch  on 
the  yellow  sand,  approaching  the  town, 
and  we  watched  with  interest  the  slow 
marching  of  the  Black  Esa.  But  there 
were  other  things  to  think  of  besides 
the  political  significance  of  the  king's 
visit,  for    his  comrades   were  said  to 
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number  several  iliousnud  raon,  not  one 
of  whom  probably  had  ever  seen  a 
town,  much  less  a  white  man,  before  ; 
nnd  this  horde,  armed  with  spears,  sav- 
iiges  as  they  were,  might  not  prove 
altogether  a  pleasant  addition  to  Zei- 
lah^s  little  population.  Another  diffi- 
culty presented  itself.  Xo  Somali  is 
allowed  to  carry  w^eapons  inside  the 
town,  and  would  these  wild  savages 
put  up  with  being  disarmed  ?  and  if  so, 
how  was  the  process  to  be  carried  out  ? 
However,  as  it  turned  out,  everything 
passed  off  most  satisfactorily,  each  na- 
tive on  his  entry  giving  up  his  spear  to 
the  custody  of  the  police,  to  be  re- 
turned to  him  the  next  day. 

At  length,  seeing  that  the  king  was 
approaching,  Mr.  Walsh  and  I  saun- 
tered out  to  the  large,  open  space  near 
a  mosque  and  tomb,  for  there  the  offi- 
cial reception  was  to  take  place.  A 
stranger  sight  never  met  man's  eyes. 
Thousands  of  coal-black  men,  most  of 
them  carrying,  as  well  as  their  hide 
shields,  a  couple  of  spears,  danced  as 
Ihey  approached.  A  scarcity  of  cloth- 
ing displayed  the  lithe  limbs  of  the 
Somalis,  accentuated  by  their  wild  ges- 
ticulations, as,  turning  and  leaping  in 
eveiy  direction,  they  brandished  their 
spears  above  their  heads.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  dense  mass  of  whirling  hu- 
niunity  rode  the  king,  his  bare  head 
shaded  from  the  sun  b}'  a  white  um- 
brella. By  his  side  rode  a  few  of  the 
native  merchants,  etc.,  of  Zeilah,  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  him.  Unlike  the 
Gadabursi  and  other  tribes,  the  Black 
Ksa  possess  no  horses,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  king,  they  were 
all  on  foot.  About  four  hundred  yards 
from  us  the  whole  body  drew  up  into  a 
solid  mass,  then,  at  a  given  signal, 
charged,  stopping  again  some  thirty  or 
forty  yards  nearer  with  a  sudden 
siam))ing  movement,  which  literall}- 
made  the  ground  shake  under  our  feet. 
Then  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  warriors 
emerged  from  the  ranks  and  performed 
wild  devilish  dances,  gradually  working 
their  way  back  to  the  troops,  until,  just 
as  suddenly  as  befon*.  (ho  whole  host 
advanced.  The*  si^hl  of  these  stranirc, 
long-haired,  half-naked  savages  rushing 


over  the  yellow  sand,  their  spear- 
points  forming  a  blaze  of  light  over 
their  heads,  was  one  that  can  never  bi^ 
forgotten. 

We  waited  at  the  steps  of  the 
mosque,  where  the  king  dismounted, 
and  received  from  Mr.  Walsh,  on  be- 
half of  the  Indian  government,  a  hand- 
some sword  and  a  rich  suit  of  green 
and  gold  Arab  clothing. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  to 
watch  the  crowds  in  the  streets  won- 
dering at  all  they  saw,  for  never  before 
had  they  been  in  a  town  ;  but  this  only 
is  due  to  them,  that  not  one  occasion 
arose  that  called  for  rebuke,  and  during 
the  day  they  spent  there  no  disorder  of 
any  sort  occurred  —  a  fact  that  speaks 
not  only  for  the  innate  manners  of  the 
Somali,  but  also  for  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  the  only  Englishman  in 
Zeilah,  Mr.  Frondergast  Walsh. 

I  have  in  this  article  merely  stated 
my  own  experiences  in  the  countr)*, 
which,  thougli  they  may  possess  no 
particular  interest,  may  help  to  throv 
light  upon  that  portion  of  Africa  which 
is  now  likely  to  become  a  subject  of 
contention  among  the  European  pow- 
ers. The  political  part  of  tlie  qaesiion 
I  do  not  touch  upon,  for  it  is  a  subject 
that  requires  knowledge  as  to  the  ex- 
isting treaties  both  of  Berlin  and 
Brussels,  which,  unfortunately,  I  do 
not  possess. 

However  it  is  apparent  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  England  to 
allow  Italy's  annexation,  or  to  permit 
the  country  in  time  to  ]a|)se  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat  Italy  as  a  neighbor  Id 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  would  be  in  ereiy 
way  satisfactory.  The  French  alreadj 
possess  territory  at  the  west  end  of  Ihtt 
gulf,  Obock  and  Jibuti  being  their  prin- 
cipal ports  ;  and  from  the  manner  is 
winch  their  government  has  canted 
on  its  affairs  there,  one  can  safely  si^ 
that  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature 
would  arise  were  their  frontier  to  toodi 
our  own.  The  French  have  found  to 
their  own  cost  the  rottenness  of  their 
system,  for,  intent  upon  making  monej, 
they  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the 
country  of  the  I>onakll  tribes,  adjmn- 
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jng  these  ports,  large  quantities  of 
arms,  ammuuitiou,  aud  drink,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  in  coustaut  dread  of 
an  organized  attack  upon  their  garri- 
sons, which  have  had  to  be  strength- 
ened accordingly.  At  the  English 
ports  on  the  Somali  coast  no  rifles  or 
aiumunition  are  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, and  such  a  heavy  duty  is  placed 
upon  spirits  as  to  render  it  unprocur- 
;ible  to  the  native.  The  benefit  of  this 
is  most  apparent,  and  I  believe  I  am 
light  iu  saying  that  there  arc  only  some 
four  resident  British  officials  in  the 
Avhole  of  Somalilnnd,  protected  by  a 
few  score  of  native  and  Arab  police. 
This  fact  speaks  more  than  any  words 
of  mine  could  do  as  to  the  excellence  of 
our  policy,  where  a  whole  country  like 
Somaliland  can  be  held  at  peace,  and 
friendly  to  the  British,  by  four  men, 
whose  posts  are  in  towns  several  dsiys' 
journey  apart,  with  no  telegraphic  com- 
munication of  any  sort,  and  only  a 
weekly  service  of  steamers.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  should  Italy  take 
possession  of  Harrar,  the  British  port 
of  Zeilah,  which  commands  the  road, 
will  also  be  ceded,  and  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements be  entered  into  between 
Italy  and  England  as  to  the  veto  on  the 
importation  of  arms  aud  the  heavy 
duties  on  spirits.  There  is  also  little 
<ioubt  that,  should  Italy  annex  the 
country,  the  existing  regulations  will 
he  maintained,  while  the  vast  increase 
that  will  accrue  from  the  opening  up  of 
the  rich  Harrar  plateau,  and  the  unex- 
plored territory  behind  it,  will  give  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  our  already  very  con- 
siderable trade  at  Aden.  Nor  are  the 
interests  of  Italy  in  any  wa}*  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  in  the  East ;  and  the 
fact  that  a  friendly  power  held  a  large 
territory  as  near  Aden  as  the  opposite 
African  coast,  would  help  to  keep  se- 
cure in  our  hands  the  road  to  India. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advanta«res 
that  would  accrue  were  Italy  to  annex, 
jis  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the  case,  the 
Han*ar  district,  and  if  England  cedes  to 
her  tlie  western  end  of  our  Somaliland 
protectorate. 


From  MacmiUan's  Magacine. 
THE  UNCONSCIOUS  HUMORIST. 

It  has  been  not  unreasonably  ob- 
served that  seriousness  is  the  true  pass- 
port to  success  in  life  ;  and  that  could  a 
man  but  contrive  to  preserve  a  grave 
demeanor  under  every  provocation,  tlie 
world  would  infallibly  impute  it  to  him 
for  wisdom  rather  than  dulness.  In- 
deed, if  we  look  about  us,  we  shall  see 
instances  enough  of  puzzle-headed, 
owMike  men  who  have  attained  to  high 
places,  and  some  few  perhaps  of  bright 
and  ingenious  spirits  who  have  in  gen- 
eral estimation  failed  to  fulfil  their 
early  promise.  For  there  is  «  tendency 
to  regard  a  light  humor  as  something 
dangerous  that,  like  a  bomb,  may  ex- 
plode suddenly  at  any  moment  and 
with  conseqiiences  more  serious  than 
were  intended.  Your  humorist,  some 
would  say,  with  his  sly  insinuations 
and  hidden  apologues,  is  a  standing 
menace  to  Church  and  State.  There 
is  far  too  much  uncertainty  about  him. 
He  may  attack  some  day  by  im))licatioa 
more  than  he  dreams  of,  and  his  shafts 
of  ridicule  (pretty  fireworks  though 
they  may  be)  are  not  precisely  the 
things  we  like  to  see  shooting  about 
near  this  great  powder-magazine  of 
society.  For  which  reason,  it  may  be, 
neither  Jonathan  Swift  nor  Sydney 
Smith  attained  the  episcopate. 

But  though  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view  a  humorous  temperament  may  be 
a  bar  to  advancement,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  it  conduces  to  the 
personal  happiness  of  its  possessor. 
Indeed  we  may  regard  a  capacity  for 
seeing  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  as  a 
most  useful  lubricant,  a  kind  of  oil  that 
greases  the  wheels  of  life  and  takes  us 
over  even  the  most  rugged  portions  of 
this  road  of  ours  in  quite  a  passable 
fashion.  Just  consider,  for  example, 
what  is  gained  in  a  quarrel  if  we  can 
but  make  our  opponent  laugh,  and  how 
anger  frequently  melts  away  thus  of 
itself,  irreconcilable  with  the  infectious 
jest.  A  sly  suggestion  of  humor  is 
often  effectual  wliere  serious  reason- 
ing, even  of  the  most  potent,  only 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  wrath. 
But  it  is   noticeable  that  to  this  end 
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vour  hutuoi*  must  be  of  the  infectious 
oililer.  It  is  of  uo  avail,  or  seldom, 
that  you  employ  satire  or  sarcasm.  It 
is  not  polished  wit  ihat  you  waut,  but 
^ometliing  common  enough  and  ready 
Lo  llie  hand,  so  it  have  a  certain  mirth- 
provoking  incongruousness.  Even  if 
you  succeed  only  in  inspiring  a  good- 
natured  contempt,  it  may  serve  your 
[)urpose.  A  man  ^vill  commonly  let 
liis  anger  cool  if  he  conceives  his  ad- 
versary to  have  thus,  as  it  were,  admit- 
led  his  inferiority  iu  argument.  At 
the  worst,  if  milder  methods  fail,  you 
may  play  a  sure  card  by  relating  some 
slory  directed  against  youi*self,  thus 
securing  peace  at  the  voluntary  sacri- 
lice  of  your  reputation  for  common 
sense.  And  not  only  is  a  turn  for  hu- 
mor actually  useful,  as  in  such  cases, 
but  it  is  also  an  undeniable  blessing  in 
the  ordinary  circumsUmces  of  life.  A 
good,  wholesome  joke  dissipates  as  by 
magic  the  thousand  petty  troubles  that 
environ  us  day  by  day  ;  and  where 
your  sober  moralist  will  fret  secretly, 
or  fill  his  tender  ears  ostentatiously 
with  philosophic  cotton-wool,  the  hu- 
morist will  catch  some  note  of  the 
ridiculous  in  the  jarring  discord,  and 
be  oft  laughing  among  his  friends  at 
the  comicality  of  his  own  misfortunes. 
Indeed,  it  is  strange  how  sensible  a 
difference  is  made  in  this  manner  to 
the  real  facts  of  life.  A  touch  of  this 
potent  alchemy,  and  the  substance  we 
were  regarding  does  actually  change 
form  and  color  to  us,  and  appears  no 
longer  formidable,  but  even  friendly. 
A  gooil  caricature  shall  inspire  in  you 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  your  worst 
enemy.  And  even  the  most  awful  oc- 
casions, such  as  the  morning  of  your 
wedding-ilay  or  the  few  hours  before 
your  first  public  speech,  will  be  found 
to  lose  in  great  part  their  terrors  if  you 
can  but  bring  yourself  to  regartl  them 
from  the  jioint  of  view  of  \\\v.  humorist. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  inop- 
portune joke,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
or  at  least  advisable  to  know  with 
whom  you  are  dealini:  in  tliis  method. 
A  humorous  answer  «b>t>  nol  always 
turn   away   wralh.     ThU  is  a  lingular 


world,  and  one  has  need  to  walk  warily 
in  order  to  arrive  at  one's  dcstioation. 
Some  are  so  unhappily  born,  or  have 
so  schooled  themselves,  as  to  have  no 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  at  alU 
while  to  others  certain  forms  of  humor 
alone  are  acceptable.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  dull  pedants  who  are  per- 
suaded, for  exiimple,  that  they  cannot 
endure  a  pun,  and  who  if  they  suspect 
one  to  be  imminent,  will  compose 
themselves  consciously  to  meet  it  with 
the  gravest  fortitude.  Now  and  agaiu 
it  may  be  possible  to  catch  them  unpre- 
pared, but  even  then  they  will  do  their 
best  to  laugh  grudgingly,  or  check  your 
friendly  overture  with  a  frosty  smile. 
These  men  also  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  their  crotchets  consulted.  It 
may  be  well  to  take  tliem  seriously : 
yet  sometimes  by  persistent  battering 
the  incorrigible  punster  may  wear 
down  their  defences  and  win  them  to  a 
burst  of  open  laughter ;  and  they  too 
will  become  friendly,  for  a  time. 

AVe  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
most  engaging  of  all  humorists  is  be 
who  lets  fall  his  pearls  as  it  were  by 
accident  and  unconsciously,  so  tlmt 
you  cannot  always  be  certain  whether 
Ills  words  were  intended  for  a  jest  ur 
no,  and  whether  the  comicality  was 
prompted  by  design  or  chance.  There 
is  a  something  nio<1est  and  graceful  in 
this  ;  the  personality  of  tlie  speaker  i» 
not  obtruded  upon  your  notice,  nor 
docs  he  seem  to  be  calling  upon  the 
audience  to  admire  the  sharpness  of 
his  intellect.  The  majority  of  meut 
moreover,  prefer  to  enjoy  a  joke  quietly 
and  at  their  leisure  ;  and  the  sign  of 
true  appreciation  is  often  not  the  sod- 
den roar  of  laugliter  following  hard 
upon  your  word,  but  the  quiet  chuckle 
that  begins  some  few  minutes  later  and 
continues  to  break  out  again  at  iuter- 
vals  through  an  hour  or  so.  T<»  tbe 
hearer  there  is  an  added  value  iu  tbe 
jest  slipped  out  thus,  uuoslentatioasly 
and  without  immediate  recognitioUf  in 
that  he  may,  if  ho  please,  imagine  tbe 
humor  of  the  application  to  be  his  own, 
or  at  the  least  that  lie  is  in  a  kind  of 
))artnership  with  the  author.  There  is 
also  a  pleasing  air  of  reserved  force 
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about  the  man  who  can  tell  a  laughable 
story  with  an  unmoved  face.  But  there 
are  many  varieties  of  the  unconscious 
humorist,  and  they  do  not  all  adopt 
this  method  from  choice.  There  are 
some  men  endowed  with  a  lack  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  ridiculous,  or  who  are 
not  sufficiently  educated  to  perceive  the 
point  of  what  they  utter.  There  are 
sevei-al  who  furnish  an  abundance  of 
good  stories  by  their  own  ineptitudes, 
acted  or  spoken.  And  there  arc  many 
who  seem  to  possess  the  gift  or  knack 
of  habitually  conveying  a  double  mean- 
ing, and  who  do,  in  fact,  occasionally 
perpetrate  a  quite  witty  remark  without 
intending  more  than  a  very  ordinary 
repartee.  They  are  in  the  position  of 
a  sportsman  who  brings  down  a  brace 
of  birds  where  he  had  only  aimed  at 
one.  And  certainly,  as  they  are  ever 
on  the  watch  for  an  antithesis,  it  is 
stmngo  if  they  do  not  stumble  some- 
times upon  an  epigram.  Such  men 
may  almost  be  snid  to  have  educated 
themselves  into  wit,  and  by  assiduously 
practising  upon  a  multitude  of  tolerable 
jokes,  come  at  last  to  say  the  right 
thing  instinctively.  Let  any  one  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  cynical  speech,  and  it 
will  go  hard  but  some  day  he  will  startle 
himself  and  his  companions  by  some 
sentence  containing  unexpected  depths 
of  meaning.  And  as  in  this  game  it  is 
the  successes  alone  that  are  remjirked, 
while  the  less  fortunate  attempts  are 
speedily  forgotten,  it  follows  that  in 
general  a  man  of  no  more  than  com- 
mon ability  should  readily  acquire  a 
substantial  reputation  for  impromptu 
sallies,  provided  that  he  can  school 
himself  to  make  use  of  every  opportu- 
nity offered. 

But  the  most  truly  unconscious  hu- 
mor of  all,  and  that  whicli  seems  to 
cause  the  sincerest  pleasure,  is  perhaps 
that  afforded  by  the  blunders  of  the  lialf- 
educated.  The  mistakes  of  a  school- 
boy appear  to  be  an  unfailing  source 
of  amusement  to  the  general  public. 
Indeed  the  chronicling  of  these  bids 
fair  to  open  quite  a  new  vein  of  lit- 
erary employment,  and  several  school- 
masters, examiners,  an<l  tlie  like  have 
evinced  remarkable  talent  in  the  narra- 


tion (or  invention)  of  ridiculous  an- 
swers. There  is  a  larije  tield  before 
them,  and  with  the  ever-widening 
scope  of  Board-School  education,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  inexhaustible.  So  long 
as  weak  intellects  are  compelled  to 
learn  a  little  of  everything,  there  is^ 
bound  to  be  confusion  ;  and  fortune 
contrives  in  general  that  the  confusion 
shall  be  ludicrous.  With  careful  man- 
agement we  suppose  that  most  exam- 
iners could  obtain  results  suitable  for 
publication,  if  they  set  themselves  to 
do  so,  from  the  majority  of  their  sub- 
jects. In  the  same  way  any  one  wlnv 
occupies  a  position  for  which  he  is 
mentally  unfitted,  or  who  is  urged  by 
ambition  to  attempt  something  outside^ 
his  proper  province,  may  be  held  to  be 
a  i>otential  humorist.  There  is  always 
a  chance  that  your  amateur  magistrate 
may  expose  his  weakness  in  law,  or 
that  a  baiTister  may  find  himself  veri- 
tably at  sea  in  some  shipping-case. 
But  there  is,  to  our  mind,  a  touch  of 
ill-nature  in  those  who  find  much 
amusement  in  such  mischances,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  induced  bv 
carelessness  or  temerity.  And  we  can- 
not acquit  those  who  laugh  at  a  school- 
boy's blunders  from  some  suspicion  of 
intellectual  pride.  There  is  commonly 
something  of  the  Pharisee  in  their  atti- 
tude, and  they  hasten  to  show  all  men 
by  their  smiles  how  they  are  tickled  by 
such  ignorance.  Some,  yet  more  cun- 
ning, will  even  contrive  to  throw  a 
spice  of  sadness  into  their  countenance, 
intimatins:  that  there  is  to  them  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  this  confusion  of  mind,  not 
appreciated  by  the  general  crowd.  It 
is  notable  also  that  these  latter  would 
frequently  be  hard  put  to  it  to  explain 
the  error  or  correct  the  mistranslation 
which  affords  them  their  melancholy 
pleasure. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  maxim  we  see  many 
writers  who  aspire  to  a  lofty  and  im- 
passioned style  succeed  to  admiration 
in  rendering  themselves  laughable. 
This  is  naturally  the  more  to  be  no- 
ticed in  serious  authors,  as  hislorinni* 
and  poets,  and  we  suppose  that  Words- 
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worlh  may  be  accounted  Ihc  chief  of 
all  unconscious  humorists  of  this  stamp. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  essential  to  a  poet 
that  he  should  have  a  keen  sense  of  tlie 
ndiculous,  or  he  may  ruin  everything. 
How  man}'  good  verses,  we  wonder, 
have  been  spoiled  b}'  some  one  un- 
happy turn  of  expression  that  has  given 
a  handle  to  tlie  scoffer.  The  dramatist 
should  be  especially  careful  upon  this 
point.  The  slightest  opening  for  cari- 
cature may  doom  him  to  failure.  In 
fact,  liis  is  a  calling  beset  with  more 
than  ordinary  dangers  of  misconcep- 
tion ;  for  he  has  not  only  to  review 
with  critical  eye  his  own  text  (mindful 
of  Thomson's  unfortunate  appeal  to 
Sophonisba),  but  he  must  be  respon- 
sible in  part  for  the  eccentricities  of  the 
[tlayers.  A  spindle-shanked  hero,  a 
stout  heroine,  these  are  matters  almost 
beyond  his  power  to  amend  ;  but  they 
may  suffice  to  damn  his  play.  Differ- 
ent points,  moreover,  may  be  danger- 
ous in  different  parts  of  the  house. 
Your  successful  dramatist  must  elimi- 
nate any  repartee  that  bears  a  double 
sense  to  pit  and  gallery,  as  well  as  any 
allusion  that  might  rouse  the  latent 
humor  of  stalls  and  boxes.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  genius  may  boldly  take  up 
its  position  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  there  balance  itself  in 
triumph,  winning  redoubled  applause. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
even  genius  may  lose  its  footing  at  the 
supreme  moment.  Above  all  should 
the  minor  poet  or  playwright  beware  of 
handling  pathos.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  many,  of  a  some- 
what nervous  temperament,  who  have 
the  strongest  objection  to  being  over- 
come by  imaginary  sorrows,  and  who 
will  seize  every  opportunity  for  a  laugh 
that  they  may  thus  prove  their  insensi- 
bility to  tears.  Probably  most  men  are 
cast  something  after  this  mould,  and 
they  are  often  quite  relieved  to  note 
an  anti-climax  or  some  touch  of  bathos 
in  the  middle  of  a  mournful  passage. 
Women  are  not  so  particular.  They 
liave  a  considerable  capacity  even  for 
diluted  pathos,  and  have  been  known 
to  shed  tears  before  now  over  the  love- 
lyrics  of  a  minor  poet. 


It  is  hard  to  leave  the  regions  o£ 
poetry  without  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
humors  of  criticism.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned much  here  with  common  critical 
blunders ;  to  posterity  there  will  gen- 
erally be  something  ludicrous  in  con- 
temporary estimates  of  popular  poets. 
These  are  perhaps  instances  rather  of 
unconscious  suicide  than  unconscious 
humor.  But  among  the  works  of  cer- 
tain commentators  there  is  often  a 
display  of  learned  dulncss  that  par- 
takes largely  of  the  latter  element. 
Certain  German  scholars  are  notorious 
for  their  ability  in  this  line,  and  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  worked  wonders 
with  some  of  the  aulliors  whom  the}' 
have  chosen  for  annotation.  Indeed, 
if  you  set  a  pedant  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  a  poet,  it  is  oilds  that  you 
will  get  a  sufficiently  comical  result. 
The  modern  commentator  also  has 
usually  some  grammatical  or  other 
theory  of  his  own  to  start  with,  and 
will  devote  all  his  learning  and  inge- 
nuity to  discover  or  manufacture  evi- 
dence in  corroboration  thereof.  He 
has  the  microscopic  eye  to  perfection, 
and  the  smallest  point  shall  not  escape 
his  notice  ;  but  for  a  comprehensive 
view  of  a  passage  the  fii*st  intelligent 
tyro  can  teach  him  something.  At  dis- 
covering a  hidden  application  he  is  a 
marvel  to  all  men.  Like  Addison's 
medallist,  he  will  ^^  still  be  inventing 
mysteries  out  of  his  own  fancy,"  and 
will  bring  up  his  army  of  citations  in 
suppoit  of  some  imaginary  allusion  of 
which  the  poet  himself  had  never  in  all 
likelihood  the  faintest  suspicion.  But 
it  is  not  foreigners  alone  who  thus 
employ  their  misplaced  talents.  A 
good  many  English  editors  are  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  We  have  no- 
ticed several  selections  of  British  poetr}' 
edited  for  the  use  of  schools  which  are 
packed  with  instances  of  false  literary 
l)erccption  and  unnecessary  informa- 
tion. It  is  singular  how  these  editoi*s 
contrive  to  obtain  so  much  irrelevant 
and  useless  matter.  On  any  point  that 
would  seem  obvious  to  ordinar}'  intelli- 
gence they  expend  a  note  of  six  lines  ; 
while,  when  explanation  \»  really 
needed,  they  are  dead  silent,  or,  worse 
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8iiH,  fob  you  off  with  soiue  imperii- 
nont  questioii.  Then  come  their  ref- 
erences, drawn  from  all  ancient  and 
muilern  Hteralarc,  elucidating  nothing 
vrhatdoever,  save  possibly  some  super- 
ficial resemblance  in  sound.  When, 
perhaps,  the  editor  turns  from  his  cus- 
tomary definition  of  grammatical  terms, 
or  second-hand  etymology,  to  consider 
the  beauty  of  a  passage,  the  chances 
are  thai  his  air  of  insolent  patronage 
disgusts  you,  and  that  the  lines  he 
selects  for  praise  become  an  eyesore 
forever.  Of  a  similar  stamp,  and 
equally  repugnant  to  our  mind,  is  a 
certain  class  of  picturesque  biogra- 
])her8,  who  are  fond  of  calling  our  at- 
tention to  imaginary  situations  in  the 
lives  of  their  subjects,  which  may  have 
taken  place,  but  for  which  there  is  not 
the  smallest  authority  ;  who  will  as- 
sume an  air  of  jocular  familiarity  with 
a  Dante  or  a  Milton  for  the  sake  of 
imparting  to  their  history  of  his  life  a 
sort  of  pseudo-dramatic  effect.  There 
is  something  akin  to  sacrilege  in  this  ; 
and  it  is  only  at  the  more  serious  por- 
tions of  their  work  that  we  find  it  pos- 
sible to  laugh  with  freedom  and  an 
easy  conscience. 

In  fact,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
unconscious  humorist  of  this  stamp  is 
commonly  a  failure  when  he  attempts 
to  be  amusing  of  set  purpose.  Like  a 
bad  actor,  it  is  his  tragic  efforts  alone 
that  are  ridiculous,  while  his  comedy 
could  almost  provoke  us  to  teai-s.  We 
iiiid  it  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  him  ; 
but  to  laugh  with  him  is  another  mat- 
ter altogether.  It  is,  no  doubt,  haixl 
for  the  man  to  recognize  this  fact.  He 
U  slow  to  perceive  that  he  can  only 
amuse  unintentionally  \  and  for  a  lon^ 
lime  we  must  be  prepared  to  have  our 
<iuiet  enjoyment  interrupted  by  the 
painful  spectacle  of  heavy  facetious- 
iiess.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
irritating  as  this.  We  know  not  why 
ii  should  be  so,  but  the  majority  of 
juankind  will  endure  anything  sooner 
I  linn  an  incompetent  joker.  Your  pon- 
^im-ous  man  who  fancies  he  is  being 
funny  is  the  terror  of  society.  It  is 
Ijowell,  we  think,  who  speaks  of  such 
an  one  as  '^  trampling  out  the  last  spark 


of  cheerfulness  with  the  broad,  damp 
foot  of  a  hippopotamus ; "  and  the 
condemnation,  though  rough,  is  not  too 
severe  for  the  offence.  Dulness  itself 
is  pardonable,  and  even,  on  occasion, 
amusing ;  but  to  see  a  dullard  place 
himself  thus  openly,  as  it  were,  upon 
your  own  level,  and  expect  the  homage 
of  laughter  due  to  brilliant  wit,  is  an 
experience  that  only  the  most  phleg- 
matic can  endure  unmoved.  It  is  per- 
haps some  excuse  for  our  intolerance 
that  we  know  he  may  spoil  a  good  jest 
irretrievably,  or  so  mangle  some  un- 
happy story  (which  possibly  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances  we  ourselves 
might  have  attempted  with  credit)  as 
to  give  us  a  distaste  for  it  ever  after- 
wards. It  is  like  watching  a  bad  per- 
former at  the  covert-side,  who,  after 
missing  chance  upon  chance,  contrives 
at  length  to  bring  down  an  easy  shot, 
badly  winged,  and  then  looks  round 
expectimt  of  applause.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  we  should  feel  inclined  rather 
to  kick  him  for  his  clumsiness  than 
praise  him  for  his  good  luck.  Your 
literary  bore,  be  he  poet  or  commenta- 
tor, or  even,  as  some  may  hint,  essayist, 
is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  this. 
It  is,  mercifully,  always  possible  to 
escape  from  the  society  of  a  humorist 
on  paper,  whether  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious ;  and  if  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  spoiled  some 
happy  thought  in  the  telling,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  try  our- 
selves to  clothe  it  in  a  more  becoming 
dress,  thus  taking  advantage  of  his 
incompetence,  instead  of  suffering  in 
silent  wrath,  by  using  his  feeble  body 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  fame. 


Prom  Temple  Bar. 
MADAME  CHARLES  BETBAUD. 

Ours  h:is  been  called  the  golden  age 
of  editors,  and  to  this  painstaking  guild 
we  owe  the  letters,  memoirs,  conversa- 
tions, and  maxims  which  make  up  tlie 
intellectual  domain  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  refuge  which  grows  more  re- 
fresh insj:  every  day,  little  as  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  wrote  them  thought 
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thai  they  were  luinistenng  to  the  uecils 
of  literary  pilgrims  of  democratic  times, 
Of  \vrttiD«;  for  siny  but  the  few  huu- 
ilreds  of  the  best  society  of  their  own. 
But  besides  memoirs,  our  century  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  one  or  two 
writers  who  bring  the  last  century  be- 
fore us,  with  all  the  charm,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  unwritten  tradition. 
They  draw  on  sources  other  than  liter- 
ature. They  have  been  blest  with 
some  self-imposing  grandmother  like 
George  Sand,  or  their  youth  has  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  a  stiite  of  things 
so  closely  resembling  the  old  time  that 
they  describe  it  almost  at  first  hand. 
We  all  recall  "  Mr.  GilfiPs  Love-story  " 
—  the  delineation  of  a  passion  which 
smouldered  coincidently  with  the 
French  Revolution.  Its  author  knew 
Mr.  Gilfil,  we  may  believe,  in  later  life, 
when  that  caustic  parson's  spurs 
clanked  unrcbuked  in  still  unenlight- 
ened times,  in  Knebly  Church,  as  he 
hurried  into  the  reading  desk,  having 
ridden  from  the  service  to  which  he 
brought  so  much  despatch  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  Slicpperton.  Chevrel  Chase 
and  its  vigorous  owners  were  studied, 
we  are  told,  in  days  yet  feudal,  forty 
years  after,  when  the  family  pew  of 
Knebly  Church  was  "  carved  and  can- 
opied as  a  very  family  temple,"  an<l 
"  Mr.  Oldinport  and  La<ly  Felicia  made 
their  way  to  it,  among  the  bows  of 
their  dependents,  diffusing,  jis  they 
went,  a  delicate  odor  of  Indian  roses." 

These  scenes  of  old  English  life 
have,  we  shall  find  I  think  if  we  study 
them,  the  atmosphere  of  memory 
itself,  and,  all  touched  with  genius, 
they  bring  old-time  character  before 
us.  These  are  elements  rare  in  the 
combining ;  indeed,  this  kind  of  oid- 
worUl  novel  is  getting  very  scarce. 
Authors  who  write  now  of  "Sixty 
years  since  "  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  us  under  the  spell 
of  a  leisurely,  let  us  say  artificial,  but 
delightful  society,  time-honored  for 
manners  and  refinements,  the  aroma 
of  which  has  disappeared  with  their 
leisure. 

We  have  to  speak  of  the  writer  who 
of  all  others  of  our  century  in  France 


or  in  England  has  received  the  stamp 
of  the  expiring  ancteu  regime,  so  that 
although  of  our  own  time,  she  has 
identified  her  name  with  the  past. 
Madame  Charles  Reybaud's  name  was 
well  known  in  English  literary  circles 
thirty-five  years  ago.  But  her  death  in 
1870  has  been  followed  by  a  strange 
silence.  What  seems  so  suited  in  mat- 
ter to  our  English  sympathy  and  is  S() 
perfect  in  style  has  passed  away  with- 
out affording  any  sutficient  opportunity 
for  English  study.  The  only  frag- 
ments of  biography  and  letters  of  Ma- 
dame Reybaud  we  know  are  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Emile  Mont^gut,  a  sympa- 
thetic critic,  at  whose  hands  our  En- 
glish authors  have  met  with  full  justici; 
in  France.  He  has  given  us  contem- 
poraneous glimpses  of  the  author  of 
"  Ma<lemoiseIle  de  Malpeire "  an<l 
"  Mis^  Brun  "  which  reveal  her  to  n^ 
as  a  modern  Frenchwoman  who  ful- 
filled with  perfect  art  a  true  literary 
vocation  —  that  of  making  the  last  cen- 
tury appeal  to  ours  in  fiction.^ 

Madame  Charles  Reybaud  was 
charming  France  b}'  her  "  Nouvelles  '' 
at  a  time  when  the  joyous  art  de  confer 
was  becoming  the  complicated  thini^ 
we  know  at  this  day  ;  her  stories  re- 
vived an  older  and  simpler  craft,  it 
seemed,  with  a  new  vividness  and  a 
happy  manner  of  interesting  ;  hers  was 
a  place  specially  respected  in  the  liter- 
ature of  France.  AVorkiui?  on  the  old 
tradition  with  many  limitations,  ^ho 
attained  in  two  or  three  instances  to 
consummate  perfection  in  her  own 
style.  That  the  **  Nouvelles  "  are  not 
known  in  England  we  think  due  to  tho 
fact  that  Madame  Reybaud  died  at  tht' 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  present 
writer,  whilst  travelling  in  France  dur- 
ing the  ''  D^bftcle,"  saw  her  death  in  a 
French  newspaper.  In  a  railway  sta- 
tion crowded  with  flocks  and  with 
herds  that  were  being  packed  to  Paris 
for  the  siege,  we  read  :  '*  Madame 
Charles  Reybaud  est  mortc  "  — this  was 
all.  Not  a  line  of  criticism  reached 
England  concerning  any  of  the  French 
authors  who  left  the  world  at  that  tinu% 
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Dumas  amougst  Ibem.    Siuce  llien  we 
kuow  how  fame  has  teuded  iu  modera 
Frauca  in  the  direcliou  of  aualysis  ;  we 
arti.BO  easily  left  behiud  by  the  rapid 
successiou  of  brilliant  schools   of   tic- 
lion,  ttiat  we  are  shy  of  an  author  who 
even  in  her  own  day  took  the   world 
back  to  an  earlier  age  ;  and  the  ^^  Nou- 
velles''    are    very    uuequal    iu    force, 
though  all  possessing  the  same  excel- 
lent brevity  and  charm  of  style.     But 
be  the  cause  of  the  long  silence  about 
Madame  Beybaud  what  it  may,  amidst 
so  much  that  is  subtle  and  powerful  in 
the  fiction  of  our  day,  her  works  still 
appeal  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
lieart.    She  is  known  in  France  chiefly 
«is  the  author    of    '^  Mademoiselle    de 
MiUpeire  "  and  "  Mis^  Brun."    True 
friends    of    literature    will    study  also 
"  F^lise  "  and  '•  Clementine,"  the  best 
of  several  admirable  portraits  of  women 
gatliered  up  under  the  significant  title 
of  *'Les  Anciens  Convents  de  Paris/' 
There  is  a  volume,  too,  of  short  stories, 
^'  Espagnoles  et  Fi-an^aises,"  remaining 
iu  print.     **  Misd  Bi*un,"   however,  is 
the  novel  of  hers  most  read,  probably 
because  the  exquisite  character  of  the 
young    bourgeoise   of    Provence    gives 
this  story  the  unction  which  is  the  gift 
of  the  impeiishable  stories  of  the  world. 
Madame  Reybaud  is  conUuse  before 
all  things.     She   builds   her  stories  as 
our  fathers  loved  to  have  them,  action 
revealing  character,  and  situation  rather 
than  description   fixing    them  in    our 
memories  with  love,  pity,  or  hate.    Yet 
if  she  had  done  no  more  than  this,  it 
would    have    been    enough    to    have 
charmed  and  amused  a  generation,  and 
the  ^'  Xouvelles ''  might  be  left  in  the 
silent   libi*ary  -  mine,    ungrudgcd,    for 
some    hard-up    playwright    or     **  New 
Grub  Street"  author  to  work  upon  (to 
whom,  indeed,   these   forty  short  vol- 
umes  would    be    treasure-trove)  ;    but 
Madame  Reybaud  would  claim  no  at- 
tention* to-day.     Modern  art  has  rightly 
taught  us  to  beware  of  too  much  pictur- 
esque situation  ;  no  charm  of  style,  no 
dramatic  touches,  make   up   to  us  for 
fidelity  of  creation  in  portraiture.     But 
it  is  because  she  has  something  of  great 
interest  to  give  us  in  this  way  that  she 


will  not  be  forgotten.  She  is  well 
vei*sed  in  the  old  matter  of  womeii's 
hearts :  "^  Ces  profondeurs  incoimueS 
que  nul  regard  huraain  n'explora  ja- 
mais entiferement,"  as  she  writes. 
Without  analysis,  she  still  works  be- 
neath the  surface,  to  bring  forth  subtle 
traits  which  appeal  in  the  creation  from 
the  author's  expeiience  to  our  own. 
These  traits  of  women  are  what  make 
her  Convent  des  Annonciades  in  t'aris, 
her  Ch&teau  de  Malpeire  in  Provence, 
as  vivid  to  us  as  a  country  house  of 
Meredith's. 

In  taking  a  last  century  subject  for  d 
novel  the  author  has  this  advantage  — 
he  finds  concentration  of  feeling  hardly 
existing  in  days  of  railways.  We  iieed 
not  quote  our  "Esmond,"  our  /'Denis 
Duval,"  or  any  of  our  historical  novel's 
of  genius  to  dismiss  the  French  critic 
De  Goncourt's  dictuiu  that  he.  who 
takes  for  his  novel. a  subject  out  of  the 
past,  writes  a  book  condemned  to  die. 
We  have  a  modern  instance  at  hand  — 
**  Esther  Vanhomrigh."  The  vitaJiCy 
and  pathos  of  this  picture  of  exclusive 
devotion  owes  much  to  the  setting  by 
which  the  art  of  the  author  depicts  re- 
fined people  leading  a  life  of  as  many 
limitations  as  if  they  were  boors,  and 
showing  how  easily  the  heart  became 
an  altar  and  sentiment  a  vestal  virgin. 

The  Englishwoman  touches  only 
upon  the  chord  of  love  ;  Madame  Key- 
baud  knows  also  how  to  make  vibrate 
the  chord  of  religion.  To  begin  with 
'*  F^lise,"  the  first  volume  of  "  t«es 
Anciens  Cou vents  de  Paris." 

Fdlise  was  the  daughter  of  a  mur- 
derer. Never  was  secret  better  kept. 
She  was  sent  as  a  child  from  Provence, 
where  the  tragedy  took  place,  to  the 
Convent  des  Annonciades  in  Paris. 
No  one,  least  of  all  F^lise  hci*self, 
knew  her  story  — always  excepting  the 
father  confessor,  who  held  many 
strings  in  his  hand.  She  had  a  large 
dot ;  the  time  came  for  her  to  choose 
between  the  veil  and  the  world  ;  she 
chose  the  world.  Living  with  an  aunt\ 
whose  existence,  crushed  by  the  family 
dis(2:race,  was  spent  in  secrecy  and  aus- 
terity, F^lise  met  her  love  at  her  fii*8t 
and  only  ball.    She  was  sought  in  mar- 
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riage,  and  persuaded  her  aunt  to  give 
an  audience  to  the  Marquis  de  Gan- 
daile.  The  auot  refused  all  offers  for 
her  uiece  ;  pressed  for  a  reasou,  she 
disclosed  the  terrible  secret :  Fdlise's 
father  was  broken  ou  the  wheel  at 
Toulouse,  like  a  coiuiiioii  murderer. 
Monsieur  de  Grandalc's  family  aud 
name  were  dearer  to  him  than  Fdlise 
and  her  fortune  ;  he  bowed  profoundly, 
aud,  with  knee  touching  the  ground, 
asked  pardon  from  the  woman  fae  had 
forced  to  this  disgraceful  avowal.  F^- 
lise  had  overlieard  ail  —  and  knowing 
the  rival  who  was  to  supplant  her,  said 
to  her  aunt :  '^  Take  me  back  to  the 
Aunonciades  —  my  place  is  there  —  for 
I  feel  tliat  I  have  the  blood  of  my 
father  in  my  veins."  The  father  con- 
fessor, who  knew  all  from  the  first,  re- 
ceived her  at  the  convent  door.  ^^  Come, 
my  child,'*  he  says,  ^'  we  have  always 
expected  your  return.'^ 

The  originality  of  F^lise's  diaracter 
lies  in  its  union  of  coldness  and  passion 
and  in  the  phases  of  reaction  which  it 
presents.  Her  convent  life  is  full  of 
moods  —  few  transports,  long  seasons 
of  dryness.  We  learn  something  of 
them  in  ^'  Le  Cadet  de  Colobri^res " 
(the  second  story  of  the  series  of  ^^  Los 
Anciens  Convents  de  Paris"),  which 
also  ends  in  the  Convent  des  Aunon- 
ciades. But  neither  of  these  two  nov- 
els is  at  all  equal  in  the  treatment  to 
'^  Clementine,"  the  third  of  the  series. 

Three  Parisian  women  are  living  to- 
gether in  the  country ;  the  three  are 
possessed  by  one  exclusive  thought, 
for  all  three  —  the  handsome  widow, 
the  old  maid,  and  the  young  Clemen- 
tine, modeaity  Ji^re,  divinement  belle  — 
are  secretly  and  passionately  devoted 
to  their  only  neighbor.  Monsieur  de 
Champgu^rin,  who  owns  an  estate  near 
them.  His  grand  figure  dominates  the 
little  salons  of  the  chateau  ;  his  speeches 
ring  with  the  ascendancy  and  charm  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  The  three  sepa- 
rate chains  of  incident  which  bind  the 
women  to  him  are  given  to  us  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  us  feel  the  inev- 
itableuess,  the  absoluteness,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  passion  in  each  case. 
The  crisis  comes.     The  despot  of  their 


fate  is  the  old  Marquis  de  Farnoux,  a 
retired  courtier,  on  whom  all  their  for- 
tunes depend.  The  description  of  his 
reign  at  the  ch&teau  —  his  whole  por- 
trait, in  fact  —  is  one  of  Madame  Bey- 
baud's  masterpieces,  full  of  irony,  lo 
which  her  picture  of  the  high-winded 
ladies  kneeling  and  praying  at  the 
news  of  his  ^th,  adds  the  finishing 
touch.  It  is  then,  at  the  reading  ^  his 
will,  that  we  hear  the  annouucenieiii  of 
the  secret  marriage  of  Moaeiettr  de 
Champgueriu  with  the  widow,  the 
calm  and  impenetrable  Barouae  de 
Barjavel.  The  only  direct  declaratiou 
of  love  that  Clementine  has  ever  re- 
ceived has  been  torn  from  Champ- 
guerin  in  the  presence  of  her  two 
aunts,  one  of  tliem  his  wife.  This  is 
the  first  ^'  great  moral  commotion  "  in 
the  heart  of  Clementine,  breaking  so 
suddenly  into  all  the  **> bitter  joys" 
(^^es  bonheurs)  of  her  first  fiMsion, 
that  the  shock  sends  her  back  to  her 
Paris  convent,  this  time  as  a  Dun. 

To  Feiise,  love  came  as  part  of  the 
love  of  name  and  position,  of  the  jaie 
de  mvre.  Clementine,  ou  the  oontrar}', 
had  rejected  all  these  for  Champgueriu. 
8he  had  refused  the  hand  of  her  cousin, 
aud  with  it  the  imirquis'B  fortune. 
Champguerin  was  poor ;  ^e  had  been 
ready  to  live  and  die  for  him  only. 

For  fifteen  years  in  her  convent 
she  continues  to  keep  this  Ideal  intact 
iu  her  heart.  It  was  at  the  eod  of 
these  fifteen  years  that  Ohampgaerio 
presented  himself  at  the  grating  of 
the  convent.  The  brief  but  admirable 
morning  scene  is  intro<luced  by  a  •night 
at  a  gaming-house,  one  of  llie  eigh- 
teenth-century contrasts  whioh  Ma- 
dame Reyhaud  delights  to  deaoribe. 
He  had  cast  off  all  those  refinements  of 
rank  and  leisure  which  made  him  so 
fascinating  when,  at  La  Boohe  Fu^ 
noux,  he  aspired  to  the  fortutie  of  the 
old  marquis.  He  hml  licoome  a  rake 
and  a  libertine.  Ruhied  b}*  play,  that 
night  he  had  watched  the  dawn  over 
Paris  from  the  door  of  the  courent  of 
the  Dames  du  Saint  SacremeDt.  The 
prioress,  Mbre  St.  Anastase  — formeriy 
Clementine  —  is  ending  her  vigil  liefoK 
I  ho  Holy  Sacrament.     Champcmerin  i^ 
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admitted  after  matins.  The  prioress, 
who  has  long  had  charge  of  his  ouly 
child,  Alice  de  Champgu^riti,  is  entitled 
to  hand  him  over  a  sum  of  money 
be  has  come  to  borrow.  But  as  she 
does  so,  as  his  changed  aspect,  the 
humilififtimi  of  his  position,  the  ser- 
vility of  his  action,  strike  on  her  eyes 
and  soul — all  at  once  the  idol  breaks 
in  her  heart,  and  for  months  afterwanis 
deadness  and  dryness  beset  her  in  her 
very  prayers.  Yet  even  in  a  nun's 
garb  the  grandly  dsame  in  Clementine 
smiles  at  us,  like  some  portrait  of 
Gainsborough'*8  reassuring  us  about  hu- 
man nature,  full  of  frankness  and 
good-will,  though  with  uncompromis- 
ing disdain  for  life's  commonplace. 
The  moltre  d'^MUlfiXi^  the  lady^s-maids 
whom  she  left  at  the  chAtean  had  not 
understood  her  choice ;  such  persons 
are  not  idealists. 

Our  final  impression  of  her  is  in  the 
convent  parlor,  when  her  cousin,  who 
once  had  loved  her,  is  betrothed  to 
Alice  de  Ohampgu^rin.  On  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  in  the  chapel  of  tl>e 
Dames  du  ISaint  Sacrement,  when  the 
dazzling  couple,  surrounded  "by  dark- 
veiled  nuns,  have  left  tl^e  choir,  Cle- 
mentine has  recovered  all  her  libert}'  of 
heart ;  yet  it  is  the  last  renunciation. 
When  the  pr€»cession  files  out,  leaving 
her  standing  in  the  choir,  she  is  able  to 
say  :  "  A  pi-^sent,  Seigneur,  daignez 
prendre  mon  ftme.  Ne  me  reponssez 
pas,  —  Yous  savez  qu'il  n'appartient 
plus  qu^k  Vous." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
ardent  s3nKipathizer  with  the  stibjects 
treated  in  the  ^'Anciens  Convents  de 
Paris"  to  find  anything  like  a  moral 
aim  in  Madame  Reybaud's  art.  If  any 
truth  is  pointed  by  these  stories,  it  is 
that  there  is  nothing  true  in  life  but  the 
paradox  of  love.  But  Madame  Key- 
baud  knows  well  how  the  human  para- 
dox expands  into  the  divine,  and  she 
has  stamped  this  conviction  upon  her 
books.  No  study  of  Madame  Reybaud 
would  indeed  be  complete  without  a 
word  upon  her  picture  of  the  Church, 
of  which  her  intimate  knowledge  gives 
her  authority  to  speak.  No  pale  com- 
promise satisfies  her ;  Clementine  and 


Mise  Bruii  —  splendid  organizations 
whose  health  the  author  delights  to 
depict  —  opened  like  flowers  to  the  sun 
of  life,  to  find  the  counterpart  of  their 
aspiration  in  the  Catholic  Church 
alone.  But  it  is  not  only  the  i-enuncia- 
tion  of  the  convent  —  as  in  Clemen- 
tine's case  —  which  Madame  Reybaud 
understands  ;  she  does  full  justice  to 
all  simple  heroism,  and  in  Mise  Brun 
we  see  it  brought  before  us,  not  with 
the  cloister,  but  the  marriage  vow.  1% 
is  evident  that  she  identifies  Catholi- 
cism —  Christianity  itself  —  witli  ascet-^^ 
icism,  and  asceticism  is  full  of  terrible 
reaKty  to  her  mind  —  not  the  least  part 
of  it  the  pueriHty  of  the  convent,  as 
depicted  for  instance  round  the  stormy 
FeKse.  Here  and  tliere  the  description 
is  relieved  by  smiling  bits  of  Renais- 
sance-like contrast,  which  reveal  the 
cheerful  pagan  in  Mffdan>e  Beyhaud  ; 
whilst  in  ^^  Mademoiselle  de  Malpeire  " 
she  gives  ns  the  8cq>i0ict«me  timer  of 
the  century  with  its  half-generous  im- 
pulses. 

The  superb  Mademoiselle  de  Mal- 
peire {only  child  of  an  orthodox  baron 
and  a  high-lieeled  marqoise)  married 
a  peasant  on  the  eve  of  the  Erencli 
Revolution,  a  Hercules  of  the  village 
green,  who  won  the  prize  at  the  sports 
year  by  year.  Mademoiselle  de  Mal- 
peire is  inti*oduced  studying  philos- 
ophy ;  she  had  read  '^  La  Nrouvelle 
Heioltoe,"  and  was  inteUectually  pene- 
trated by  revolutionary  ideas.  Nobody 
suspected  her  Teal  feelings,  least  df  all 
the  lover  -whom  her  parents  had  chosen 
for  her,  the  perfect  aristocrat  who 
loved  her  ardently.  In  the  presence 
of  them  all  she  announced  her  passion 
and  her  resolve  to  marr}'  the  plebeian 
Pinatel,  and,  cursed  by  the  baron,  she 
left  her  home.  We  follow  her  from 
the  castle  to  the  cottage  ;  the  one  she 
may  have  found  enervating,  but  the 
other  was  intolerable.  She  murdered 
Pinatel  after  a  sordid  scene,  and  w&s 
condemned  by  impartial  revolutionists 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 
Tears  after  she  was  liberated  in  con- 
sideration of  her  good  conduct,  and 
became  the  servant  of  the  fortwnnto 
Dom      Gerusac      of     Provenco,     who 
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tlieiicc forth  added  to  his  luck  in  being 
an  antiquiirinu  and  a  five  Bt'nudictiue, 
the  possession  of  an  invaluable  ser- 
vant of  impenetrable  tiiciturnity. 

Analysis  can  only  blunder.  All  mas- 
terpieces need  the  perfection  of  natural 
^lelail  which  works  on  our  imagination 
(he  whole  time  the  story  is  telling.  For 
instance,  when  we  begin  in  the  house 
of  the  old  antiquarian,  there  hangs 
<n'cr  his  dining-room  mantel-shelf  the 
portrait  of  an  unknown  lady  which  he 
picked  up  at  a  sale,  together  with  a 
pair  of  candelabra  and  S6vres  teacups. 
His  nephew,  an  undergraduate  who 
was  with  him  for  the  vacation,  falls  in 
love  witli  the  picture  —  so  deeply  that 
he  cannot  speak  of  it  —  and  the  reader 
gradually  finds  liimself  succum1)ing  to 
the  same  fascination.  It  is  onlv  later 
that  we  discover  the  portrait  to  be  that 
of  Madeleine  de  Malpoire,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  her  early  youth,  and  all  the 
charm  of  her  mysterious  reserve.  And 
for  these  manv  vears  the  taciturn  old 
Afadelon,  slirivelled  and  repellent,  has 
been  waiting  at  t^ible  in  the  same  room, 
in  full  siiTjht  of  her  former  self.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  Xemesis,  the 
fait  accompli  of  poetic  justice,  to  be 
brought  before  us  more  simply  and  yet 
more  successfully.  We  find  oui^selves 
in  turn  pitying  and  hating.  Yet  is  it 
hate  ?  We  certainly  all  of  us  admire 
Mademoiselle  de  Malpeire  in  her  youth, 
when  she  shuts  herself  up  with  her 
**  Histoire  philosophique  des  deux  In- 
des,"  in  order  to  escape  from  her  silly 
mother  ;  we  hope  she  had  many  a  quiet 
read  as  an  old  servant  in  the  librarv  of 
Doni  Gdrusae.  But  then  again  we  are 
so  closely  put  in  touch  with  the  dear 
**  teacup  times  "  and  elegancies,  b\' 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story,  that  we 
are  fully  in  the  mood  to  sympathize 
with  the  noble  feelings  of  despair  in 
the  little  societv  that  received  the  an- 
nouncement  of  her  passion. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
thorny  in  fiction  ;  a  woman's  marriage 
with  an  inferior  in  education.  In  de- 
picting such  a  situation  —  probable  as 
ii  must  be  —  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  escape  a  vein  of  sentimental  com- 
monplace, or  of  trite  theory,  which  is 


worse  still,  for  our  interest  in  tlie 
woman.  Now  there  was,  as  we  have 
said,  something  of  theory  in  Made- 
moiselle de  Malpeire^s  passion.  She 
had  studied  ^^  La  Nouvelle  Hdiolse,'*  of 
which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  himself 
said  :  ^^  Celle  qui  lit  ce  livre  est  une 
iille  perdue."  She  rebelled  against  the 
enervating  life  of  the  chdteau.  She 
had  heard  her  parents  hissed  by  the 
peasants  as  they  entered  the  parish 
church.  But  she  had  no  commonplace 
or  sentimental  illusions  about  her 
future  with  Pinatel.  She  threw  away 
the  gracious  ease  of  a  woman  of  the 
world  —  but  (arid  and  sensual  though 
her  nature  doubtless  was)  she  had 
espoused  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  she 
married'  an  Intellectual  conception  ;  her 
clever  mind  loved  detachment,  and  she 
determined  to  live  wiUi  her  husband  in 
solitariness  of  spirit.  But  the  house- 
top was  impossible,  and  the  brawling 
woman,  in  the  shape  of  her  mother-in- 
law,  brought  about  the  crisis.  We  can 
see  how  her  strange  courage  and 
tenacity  carried  her  through  convict 
life,  how  Mademoiselle  de  Malpeire 
came  out  of  it  with  pride  unbroken, 
and  how  as  a  hard-working  old  woman 
of  sixty  she  still  possessed,  in  spite  of 
all  things,  a  sibylline  fascination. 

M.  Emilc  Mont^gut,  who  wrote 
^'  Mademoiselle  de  Malpeire  est  Poeuvre 
cap! tale  et  tout  k  fait  importante  de 
Madame  Reybaud,"  has  loyally  pointed 
out  since  that  Gustav  Droz  in  his  last- 
centurv  8tor^'  of  "  Les  Etancs "  has 
borrowed  from  it.*  Lady  Waterfoni 
has  given  to  it  one  of  her  most  grace- 
ful illustrations.  J)ut  the  book  which 
created  a  furore  at  the  time,  is  not  of 
print  at  this  day,  while  ^'  Mis^  Brun  ^* 
can  be  had  at  every  French  bookstall 
or  railway  station  for  one  franc  fifty 
centimes. 

And  it  would  not  be  necestanr  to 
speak  of  Mist^  Brun  here,  but  that  the 
metliods  widely  differing,  by  which 
each  novelist  succeeds  in  touching  the 
heart  by  story,  must  always  be  well 
worth  studv.  And  we  think  thai  it 
will  be  found  that  like  Jeanie  Deans 
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♦ormerly,  like  Tess  of  the  B'Ui'ber- 
villcs  io=^day,  Mis^  Bfun  strikes  us  by 
the  uuconscions  heroism  to  which 
learned  and  cointnoa  respond  alike. 
In  the  stories  of  these  the  surround-^ 
ings  brin^  out  the  spontaneous  nature 
of  Ihe  sacrifice.  And  in  "  Misd  Brun,'* 
witli  the  picture  of  the  austere  hour- 
geois  interior  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tive romance  of  old  Provence,  every 
touch  serves  to  show  that  the  dreadful 
problem  raised  by  passion  in  Mis^ 
Brunts  life,  the  simple  Christian  rule 
that  solved  it,  were  both  true,  and  part 
of  the  old  traditional  virtue  and  the  old 
traditional  romance  of  which  Mis^ 
Brun  is  the  living  type.  We  only 
quote  the  description  of  her  character  : 
*'  Misd  Brun  was  the  being  nature  cre- 
ates on  her  day  of  munificence,  lavish- 
ing her  rarest  and  most  dangerous  gifts 
(^plu8  redoiUahles  dons).  She  had  a 
simple  and  tender  heart,  a  strong  im- 
agination, the  instinct  of  high  things, 
aptness  for  enjoyments  of  the  mind, 
but  also  all  passionate  impulses  and  a 
strong  need  for  poetry  in  life.  Such  a 
nature  placed  in  favorable  conditions 
for  its  development  would  assuredly 
have  left  the  ordinary  paths  of  exist- 
ence. Such  a  woman  brought  up  in  a 
certain  world  would  have  had  probably 
a  stormy  destiny  ;  but  fate  seemed  to 
have  shielded  Mis^  Brun  against  her 
own  tendencies  by  cradling  her  in  an 
obscure  home  and  enclosing  her  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  middle-class  life.  Air 
and  sun  had  been  wanting  to  this  grand 
flower.  It  had  expanded  in  the  shade, 
with  less  vivid  color  therefore  and 
fainter  scent.  But  the  very  obscurity 
in  which  it  had  grown  had  preserved 
it,  and  Mis^  Brun  had  not  been  touched 
by  the  storms  of  another  atmosphere 
more  brilliant  than  her  own." 

The  French  language  has  not  a  more 
pathetic  story  than  that  of  Misd  Brun. 
Madame  Reybaud  knew  the  cruel,  un- 
faltering line  at  the  close,  which  fixes 
the  story  of  life  in  the  mind  like 
death.  But  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  faith 
which  is  too  much  affected  by  earth's 
tragedies,  and  Madame  Reybaud  found 
in  her  last-century  subjects  a  strong 
antidote  to  sickliness. 
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She  also  found  this  anti<lote  in  hef 
own  daily  life.  As  we  read  these  burn«« 
ing  stories,  we  constantly  ask  ourselves, 
*'  And  who  Was  Madame  Reybaud  ?  " 
Had  she  and  her  ancestors  tasted  the 
ennui  of  Clementine's  chateau  ?  Wa$ 
she  a  grande  dame  who  had  act[Uired 
all  the  culture  abounding  in  her  books  f 
ProvenQalc  we  know  her  —  lady  of  th€i 
anden  regime  we  fancy  her -^ until  #e 
learn  that  she  Was  the  daughter  of  ft 
country  doctor  in  Aix  of  the  university, 
Dr.  Arnaud  by  name. 

She  was  born  and  bred  in  sunny 
Aix,  in  Provence.  There  must  have 
lingered  long  the  traditions  of  the  old 
society  and  burned  fiercely  the  passions 
of  the  new.  Dr.  Arnaud  was  a  Lib- 
eral of  1830  ;  Thiers  and  Mignet,  her 
fellow-townsmen.  Were  the  comrades  of 
her  youth,  whom  she  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  the  Orestes  and  Pylados 
of  the  Liberal  party.  She  married 
Charles  Reybaud,  a  political  writer, 
closely  associated  with  his  brother 
Louis  Reybaud,  whose  part  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1848  is  well  known.  Thus 
we  find  that  she  is  no  lady  of  the  old 
school  making  concessions  to  the  new, 
but  a  woman  in  whom  the  emotion  of 
the  past  is  an  original  force  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  that  emotion  was  a 
new  thing  in  France,  the  land  of  revo- 
lutions, where  there  seems  so  much  to 
feed  it,  but  where  such  a  feeling  is 
connected  with  archeeology,  or  perhaps 
with  our  mysterious  English  spleen. 

Madame  Reybaud's  was  the  most 
spontaneous  talent  imaginable.  She 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  M.  Mont^gut  of 
having  learned  Spanish,  because  a 
friend  of  hers  married  and  went  to 
live  in  Spain.  Her  studies  consequently 
led  her  to  translate  Spanish  romances, 
and  in  this  work  she  found  her  own 
talent.  She  went  with  her  husband 
and  his  brother  to  live  in  Paris  —  it 
was  her  old  comrade  Thiers  who  here 
introduced  her  to  the  Bevue  des  Dexiai 
Mondes,  for  which  she  began  to  write 
regularly.  Charles  and  Louis  Reybaud 
lived  in  the  stream  of  revolutionary 
excitement  which  culminat(»d  in  1848. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
cool-headed   Proven9ale    at   all.     She 
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worked  on  with  the  humors  of  dott- 
airih-es^  l>riest8,  ramshackle  gentiU' 
hommeSy  and  devout  hourgeoia  always 
before  her.  Yet  she  was  not  wanting 
in  enterprise,  and  attempted  a  conces- 
sion to  the  modern  realist  school  in 
"  Faustine,"  in  which  the  heroine  mar- 
ries a  grocer,  who  dies  on  the  barri- 
cades, whilst  "Hdlfene" — a  story  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  —  also  shows  a 
moderate  Liberal  tendency.  But  it 
was  a  sort  of  literary  idiosyncrasy  of 
Madame  Rcybaud  to  be  successful  only 
with  stories  framed  in  the  past  life  of 
France.  She  has  been  too  much  iden- 
tified in  girls'  schools  with  one  or  two 
novels  of  Parisian  life,  which  are  the 
palest  shadows  of  her  other  works. 
She  herself  most  have  known  where 
her  strength  lay.  Her  short  stories, 
which  would  often  furnish  ener<;etic 
episodes  enough  for  half-a-dozen  vol- 
umes of  another  author,  are  presented 
to  us  with  conceptions  of  Van  Eyck- 
like  detail  and  de])th,  which  prevent 
the  weary  invraisemhlance  of  too  much 
action.  Claude  Stocq  in  ^'  Espaguoles 
et  Fran9aiseH,"  is  a  good  instance  of 
this ;  in  the  same  volume  the  little 
countess  in  '*L'Avocat  Lonbet"  for 
Southern  fury  is  unsurpassed.  The 
'*  Nouvelles  "  contributed  to  the  Bevue 
des  Deiix  Mondes  end  with  '^  L'oncle 
C^sar  "  and  "  Le  Cabaret  de  Gaubert," 
inimitable  old-world  pictures,  full  of 
true  Gallic  salt  and  spirit  of  comedy. 
Moli^rc  himself  might  have  laughed 
at  C^sar  Faubcrton,  Don  Juan,  and 
wealthy  beau  de  pwvincey  who  never 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  till  his  heir 
fell  in  love,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
vocation  in  the  same  direction,  so  vio- 
lent as  to  derange  the  plans  of  a  whole 
town,  and  finally,  of  his  own  brain  ;  or 
le  Marquis  de  Barbdjas,  who  only  dined 
once  a  year,  but  spent  his  money  when 
he  did  on  the  honor  of  his  houHc. 

The  rappel  mu«t  have  sounded  often 
in  Pari.s,  and  the  barricades  have  been 
four  times  raised  whilst  Madame  Rey- 
baud's  bright  mirror-Htrenm  of  story 
flowed  on,  refiecting  a  life  of  which  she 
had  just  scrn  the  end  in  her  own  child- 
hood's Provence. 

To  go  back  a  little  in  her  biography, 


she  was  emerging  from  childhood  when 
Napoleon  went  to  Elba.  She  most 
have  been  observant  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Dowagers  and  priests  played  a 
great  part  in  the  much  chastened 
society  of  that  time.  The  ch&teaux  of 
Provence  on  their  perches  had  been 
pulled  down  by  the  Revolution  ;  but 
the  imigria  returned  to  live  in  the 
sunny  towns,  the  pious  hourgeoisU  re- 
tained the  old  stamp.  And  then  there 
were  the  nuns.  We  hear  of  a  certain 
Paris  convent  of  the  old  aristoeratie 
sort,  whereof  the  confraternity  having 
taken  refuge  in  Aix  in  Provence, 
brought  all  the  stories  of  good  society, 
with  many  old  customs  unknown,  we 
are  told,  to  the  modem  convent. 

All  who  read ''  Les  Anciens  Cou vents 
de  Paris  "  or  "  Le  Moine  de  Chaatis  " 
(one  of  the  best,  in  M.  Mont^gut's  esti- 
mation), must  be  struck  by  the  mellow 
irony  as  of  an  eye-witness,  which 
abounds  in  the  eighteenth-century  pic- 
tures. The  author  is  penetrated  with 
the  humors  of  the  aneten  r^mt.  The 
enriched  courtiers  prostrate  before  the 
benefactor,  happy  and  sometimes  en- 
vied, far  away  from  their  ch&leauz; 
the  dying  out  noblesse  in  the  depths  of 
the  provinces,  with  all  the  stiffness  and 
inconvenience  of  their  stately  motto. 
Noblesse  oblige,  are  described  witli 
familiarity,  homely  point,  sympathetic 
insight,  while  the  budding  republicans 
came  in  for  their  share  of  the  comedy. 

Or  let  us  turn  to  ^'  Le  Cadet  de  Co- 
lobri^res."  Here  we  have  a  complete 
vista  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Salons 
abound  —  beautiful  iu  architecture,  bsrs 
of  furniture ;  the  smart,  high-heele<l 
shoes  tap  on  the  red-tiled  floors ;  tlie 
travelling  merchants  come  lo  the  chi- 
tcau  and  are  received  in  the  dining^ 
room  by  the  high-born  lady  ;  pedlars 
are  heroes,  and  cur^s  condone  nmawsj 
matches  ;  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  tovn 
imagine  the  country  a  wilderness  of 
wolves  ;  Paris  is  enchanlingly  circom- 
scribod  by  the  Seine  ;  the  posi-chaiMft 
drivof*  up  to  the  convent  door  sikI 
deposits  the  noble  novice*,  amid  llie 
rebellious  munnurs  of  the  spectalors, 
in  whom  are  already  fcmieniing  the 
ideas  of  the  great  Revolution.     Every- 
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thing  is  touched  with  the  lightest  stroke 
of  the  brush,  aud  with  limpid  percep- 
tion. In  *'  Le  Moine  de  Chaalis  "  we 
find  animate  pictures  of  Benedictine 
existence,  notably  the  old  monk,  with- 
out vocation,  still  rebellious  and  still 
punished  ;  moine  atfUe,  in  whom  the 
Christian  has  completely  died,  but  not 
le  gentilhonime.  For  when  the  Revolu- 
tion opens  the  door  of  the  monastery 
and  he  receives  back  the  dress,  sword, 
and  valuables  left  on  the  day  of  his 
impulsive  farewell  to  the  world  —  and 
when  life  is  once  more  open  to  him,  he 
is  disgusted  with  the  violtl'tion  of  the 
laws  of  property  and  establishment, 
and,  after  a  short  contemplation  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Terror,  retires  to  end  his 
days  in  an  Italian  monastery. 

Madame  Reybaud^s  priests,  indeed, 
are  a  chapter  to  Uiemselves,  scattered 
up  and  down  her  works.  We  recom- 
mend the  conversation  in  ''  Mis^  Brun  " 
with  the  simple  confessor  as  a  good 
example  of  her  natural  expression  of 
subtle  things.  As  for  her  heroes,  they 
are  stamped  with  the  pride  and  respect 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  see 
them,  whether  in  the  castle  or  the 
office,  devoted  to  the  established  order, 
generous  yet  precise,  full  of  verve  and 
humor.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  each  of  her  best  stories  has 
a  woman  for  its  principal  character. 
Yet,  let  it  be  well  understood,  the  faded 
charm  of  antiquity  is  not  the  note  of 
these  works.  Madame  Rcybaud  is  no 
painter  in  pastel.  Amateurs  of  Sevres 
egg-shell  and  celadon  —  made  by  the 
hamls  of  starving  workmen  for  a  Du 
Barry  to  "  live  up  to"  —  lovers  of  lace 
ruffles  and  jabots,  worked  in  the  silence 
of  convents  by  nuns,  to  be  destroyed 
perhaps  by  a  roui  in  an  orgy  —  will  find 
such  contrasts  of  the  aristocratic  hey- 
day described  in  many  a  delicate 
vignette,  but  only  by  the  way.  It  is 
the  psychology  of  the  last  century  —  its 
religion  and  its  rebellion  —  that  are 
revealed  to  us  by  the  stories,  and  make 
her  women  appeal  to  us  so  vividly  to- 
day. 

Tragic  as  are  Madame  Reybaud's 
endings  in  story,  she  had  a  cheerful 
pliilosophy,   we  are   told,  in   common 


life,  riti'^yapas  de  mal  irrimediahUy 
was  a  favorite  maxim  with  her.  We 
like  to  fancy  that  she  brought  to  family 
life  tlie  cool  head  and  warm  heart 
which  are  as  indispensable  to  success 
there  as  to  achievement  in  any  art. 
Political  discussion  must  have  reigned 
in  the  household  when  Charles  Rcy- 
baud was  host  and  Louis  Reybaud 
guest  through  the  Second  Republic  and 
Empire.  Madame  Reybaud  can  never 
have  been  a  very  good  partisan  at  the 
political  dinner-table.  But  a  remark- 
able union  of  justice  and  tolerance  ani- 
mates this  Frenchwoman's  work.  And 
we  may  believe  that  she  was  none  the 
less  a  sympathizing  friend  amid  the 
hopes  and  feai*s  of  her  circle,  because 
she  wrote  ^^  Clementine  "  in  1848,  and 
the  daily  task  led  her  to  picture  calmly 
the  austere  charm  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  old  heraldic  foi*ces  ; 
whilst  the  **  inward  eye  "  and  "  bliss  of 
solitude"  kept  in  Revolutionary  Paris 
such  a  faithful  vision  of  the  humors 
and  aspirations  of  Old  Provence. 


From  The  Lelsare  Hour. 
CONTEMPT  OF  COURT. 

The  case  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  last  year  drew  much  atten- 
tion to  her  offence,  which  was  desig- 
nated "  Contempt  of  Court."  She  was 
sentenced  by  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  the 
president  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Court,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £250  and  to  pass 
six  weeks  in  retirement  in  her  Maj- 
esty's prison  at  Holloway.  Whilst  ex- 
amining, with  the  court's  permission, 
certain  writings  in  the  custody  of  the 
court,  the  duchess  came  upon  a  paper 
which,  as  she  alleged,  she,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  conceived  herself  bound  by 
wifely  concern  for  her  dead  husband's 
honor  to  destroy.  Acting  under  this 
impression,  she  put  the  paper  into  the 
fire,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
act,  and  doing  so  committed  a  serious 
contempt  of  court. 

The  interest  Uiken  in  this  case  led 
many  people  to  wish  for  fuller  informa- 
tion respecting  contempts  of  court. 
Besides  the  ordinary  and  obvious  in- 
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stances  of  misconduct  or  misbehavior 
in  courts  of  law,  of  towards  judges  as 
administrators  of  law,  a  large  class  of 
misdemeanors  are  included  in  the  wide 
—  we  had  almost  said  vague — term 
*'  contempt  of  court." 

For  instance,  it  is  usually  said  that 
there  is  no  louder  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  England.  True  ;  but  if  a  judge 
makes  order  for  payment  of  a  debt  by 
instalments,  and  one  of  the  payuients 
is  not  made,  the  debtor  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  "  contempt  of  court." 

The  charge  can  be  made,  not  only 
for  disrespect  to  judges,  but  for  disre- 
spect to  subordinate  ofHcials  of  the 
courts.  An  amusing  instance  recently 
occurred.  A  sheriff's  officer  went  to 
the  house  of  the  speaker  to  deliver  a 
summons  for  the  great  man  to  attend 
as  a  witness  in  a  trial.  The  butler  re- 
fused to  receive  the  document,  and 
threatened  to  eject  the  officer  of  the 
law,  who  told  tfie  butler  he  would  be 
guilty  of  "  contempt  of  court "  if  he 
laid  a  hand  on  him.  The  noise  in  the 
hall  brought  out  the  speaker,  to  whom 
the  officer  quietly  handed  the  sum- 
mons. 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  a  news- 
paper is  guilty  of  "  contempt"  in  pub- 
lishing any  opinion  of  its  own  that 
coiiUl  be  thoui^ht  likclv  to  influence  the 
vt'rdict  of  any  case  suh  jmlice.  This 
form  of  "  contempt  of  court "  has 
taken  root  in  our  remotest  colonies. 
AVe  read  that  the  editor  or  manager 
of  a  Mellwurne  newspaper  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  days'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  £100  for  publishing  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  grand  jur}' 
in  pmcecdings  relating  to  one  of  the 
Australian  banks  then  in  trouble. 
The  publication  of  this  evidence  was 
punished  as  a  case  of  contempt  of 
court. 

These  instances,  a  few  out  of  many 
of  recent  occurrencr,  make  it  clear  that 
the  offence  called  contempt  of  court  is 
of  verv  various  kinds,  and  certainlv  no 
less  frequent  in  the  present  than  in 
former  times. 

Speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of  con- 
tempt that  were  firmly  corrected  by  the 
CfMirf    ov«T   wliidi   he    presided.    Lord 


Hardwicke  remarked  in  thti  caee  of  the 
printer  of  the  St  Jamtn^s  Evening  Post 
(Atkyns  ii.,  p.  471),  "There  afe  three 
different  sorts  of  coutempt.  Oxtt  kind 
of  coutempt  is  scandalizing  the  conrt 
itsdf.  There  may  be  likewise  n  con- 
tempt of  this  court  iu  abusing  parties 
who  are  concerned  in  cases  here.  Tliere 
may  also  be  a  contempt  of  this  court  in 
prejudicing  mankind  against  persons  be- 
fore the  cause  is  hea  rd, "  Blaekstone  and 
other  juridical  authora  say  much  of  the 
various  malfeasances  that  are  checked 
and  punished  as  contempts  by  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  and  by  justices 
at  Assizes.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
deGnition  of  contempt  of  court  thai  is 
at  the  same  time  so  comprclicnsive  and 
concise  as  tlie  definition  gireii  by  Mr. 
James  Francis  Oswald  in  his  ezcelVeut 
book  on  "  Contempt  of  Court,  Commit- 
tal and  Attachment,  and  Arrest  upon 
Civil  Process "  (William  Clowes  and 
Sons,  Limited,  1892).  "  Speaking  gen- 
erally," says  the  author  of  this  soiiikI 
and  thoughtful  treatise,  *'  contempt  of 
court  may  be  said  to  be  cousiituled  by 
any  conduct  that  tends  to  bring  the 
authority  and  administration  of  the  law 
into  disrespect  or  disregard,  or  to  rater- 
fere  with,  or  prejudice,  imrties  litigant 
or  their  witnesses  durinji;  tlie  Tlllga- 
tion."  To  publish  in  pamphlet  or 
newspaper  comments  on  a  legal  caose 
before  it  has  come  to  a  bearing,  or 
whilst  it  is  still  being  heard,  is  to  com- 
mit a  contempt  of  court,  because  the 
practice  of  publishing  such  premature 
comments  may  defeat  justice,  or  at 
least  impede  its  course,  by  *^  prejudic- 
ing mankind  against  persons  before  the 
cause  is  heard."  To  assault  or  other- 
wise iusult  a  judge,  cither  in  his  court 
or  its  immediate  ))reciitct,is  a  contempt 
of  court  because  to  do  so  Icndft  to  lower 
his  authority  in  llio  regard  of  those 
who  come  to  him  for  justice.  To  civ* 
ate  a  disturbance  in  a  court  of  justice 
is  an  act  of  contempt  because  the  dis- 
turbance tends  to  bring  the  i-ourt  Into 
discredit,  and  to  impede  the  (musaclion 
of  its  proper  business.  To  deter  or  at- 
tempt to  deter  a  solicitor,  or  a  juror,  or 
a  witness  by  menace  from  discbai^ng 
faithfully  and  efRcienlly  his  duty  in  a 
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court  oi  justice,  is  to  commit  a  con- 
tempt of  court  because  tlie  administra- 
tion of  justice  requires  that  solijcitora, 
jurors,  and  witnesses  should  discharge 
their  respective  lunctjous  under  favor- 
ahle  coudiUojis.  For  the  sum^  reason 
it  is  a  pontempt  of  court  for  a  person  to 
offer  solicitoi's,  jurors,  and  witnesses 
money  or  ajoj  other  reward  for  neglects 
ing  to  do  their  appointed  work  ija  the 
interest  of  suitor?. 

Whilst  th«  various  acts  that  consti- 
tute contempts  of  court  are  too  many  to 
be  enumerated  here,  the  neglects  or 
misdemeanors  of  omissioji  tliat  may  he 
dealt  with  by  judges  as  contemp.U  of 
court  are  no  less  numerous.  For  p^- 
ample^  €very  ofllcer  of  a  court  who  fftUs 
to  do  a  duty  devolving  upon  him  In  his 
official  capacity  is  in  respeot  to  the  parr 
ticula^*  neglect  guilty  of  a  contempt,  for 
which  he  may  be  punished  at  the  disr 
cretion  of  the  court.  The  omission  of 
a  solicitor  to  pay  money  into  court  iu 
obedience  to  An  order  for  its  payment 
and  a  suitor's  neglect  to  obey  a  judicial 
req^uirement  ai*e  contempts  of  court, 
because  such  remissness  or  disobedir 
ence  m^y  bring  the  court  into  social 
disregard,  9Pd  necessarily  tends  in 
some  degree  to  impede  the  course  of 
justice.  By  bearing  in  mind  that 
evoi-y  action,  and  eveiy  forbearance 
from  action,  that  tends  to  lower  the 
authority  and  predit  of  the  law,  or  to 
interfere  with  or  prejudice  liligan.ts  or 
their  witnesses  during  litigation,  is 
either  ^  distinct  contempt  of  court  or  at 
least  an  irregularity  savoring  of  con- 
tempt, the  intelligent  reader  will  expe- 
rience po  great  di^culty  in  discovering 
and  realizing  for  himself  the  various 
offences  which  judges  (>re  authorized 
to  st^y  and  correct  by  summary  process 
for  the  orderly  and  effectual  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  their  respective 
courts. 

The  mildest  and  least  reprehensible 
of  fill  the  various  contempts  of  court 
occurs  wlien  strong  excitement  causes 
the  persons  pre9ent  at  a  trial  to  spe^k 
toc^ethcr  in  a  w^y  that,  without  rising 
to  si^ndalous  uproar,  moves  the  officera 
of  tbe  court  to  qry  aloud  for  silence. 
When  the  offenders  ngalnst  curial  de- 


corum persist  in  making  a  noise  when 
tlxey  have  been  tiius  ealled  to  order, 
they  are  guilty  of  gca»ver  contempt, 
whicJt  tlie  presiding  judge  is  quick  to 
stay  and  punisji  by  ordering  timt  the 
court  h&  cleared  of  the  disturbei*s.  To 
persist  in  makipg  Uproar  when  this 
order  has  been  given,  or,  «iill  worse,  to 
offer  any  kind  of  ^e^jst^nce  to  qfl^cers 
in  the  execution  of  tbe  'Ordei*,  is  to 
jcommit  a  contempt  th$U;  is  proioerly 
punished  by  the  anient  and  committal 
to  prison  of  t)>e  offauder  or  offenders. 

iBlackstone  says :  '^  The  iju^st  ft^t- 
grant  kiud  of  coiit^empt  of  OQUrt  is 
direct,  and  consists  in  some  .open  luid 
s[xoutapeous  insult  or  reaistance  tp  the 
persons  of  tUe  jiidges  or  the  powers  of 
the  court"  (vide  '*  CommeTntaries," 
Book  IV.,  c.  20).  If  wild  Prince  Hid 
(in  his  latei'  time  Henry  Y.)  m^le  Uie 
uproar  and  atitempt  to  rescue  a  prisoner 
which  he  is  alleged  by  Sir  Thomns 
Elyot  in  "The  Governor"  (1534)  to 
have  made  in  tlve  Court  of  ll^ing'd 
Bench,  he  was  guilty  of  "the  most 
flagrant  kind  of  contempt  of  court," 
and  was  moat  properly  committed  to 
prison  for  the  offence  by  the  presiding 
judge.  Chief  Justice  .G^coiguc,  who 
has  been  so  extravagantly  e^olled  by 
historians  and  poets  for  the  mere  per- 
formanpc  of  his  manifest  duty.  But  as 
there  is  no  ofiicial  record  of  the  occur- 
rence, a3  the  earliest  aocount  of  tho 
matter  appeared  some  hundred  and 
twenty rfive  yeai*s  after  tJje  approximat  i> 
date  of  the  alleged  incident,  and  as  Sir 
Thomas  Jllyot  gives  no  authority  for 
the  statement,  critical  students  are  cer- 
tainly justified  in  questioning  whether 
Prince  Hal  offended  and  suffered  for 
his  offence,  in  the  manner  set  forth  by 
the  not  authoritative  writer  of  Henry 
YIII.'s  time.  It  is  needless  lo  say  that 
Shakespeare's  apparent  belief  of  the 
anecdote  is  no  reason  why  students  in 
this  period  of  historical  research  should 
regard  the  dubious  tradition  as  a  piece 
of  sound  history. 

By  "standing  mute,"  i.e.,  forbearing 
to  speak  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
confess  or  plead  "  not  guilty "  to  .in 
indictment,  a  prisoner  commits  a  con- 
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tempt  of  court  that  was  in  former  time 
punished  by  the  offender's  immediate 
consignment  to  the  peine  forte  ei  dure^ 
the  hideous  and  revolting  discipline  b}* 
which  the  culprit  was  pressed  to  death 
under  heavy  weights  put  upon  his 
extended  body  for  having  interfered 
with  the  course  of  justice  by  forbearing 
to  do  what  the  court  required  him  to 
do.  As  a  prisoner  on  his  arraignment 
for  any  felony  short  of  high  treason 
could  avoid  forfeiture,  and  so  save  his 
offspring  from  extreme  destitution  by 
forbearing  to  confess  or  plead,  this 
contempt  of  court  was  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  criminal  courts  before 
the  twelfth  year  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
in  which  year  it  was  enacted  *'  that 
every  person  who,  being  arraigned  for 
felony  or  piracy,  should  stand  mute  or 
not  answer  di recti v  to  the  offence 
should  be  convicted  of  the  same,''  a 
provision  that  was  superseded  by  the 
statute  7  and  8  George  IV.,  c.  28,  s.  1, 
which  enacted  that  ''  if  any  person 
being  arraigned  for  treason,  felony, 
piracy,  or  misdemeanor  shall  stand 
mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer 
directly  to  the  indictment  or  informa- 
tion, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  if 
it  think  tit,  to  order  the  proper  officer 
to  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty  on  behalf 
of  such  person,  and  the  plea  so  entered 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  such 
l)orson  had  actually  pleaded  the  same." 
To  *'  stand  mute "  under  the  stated 
circumstances  still  remains  a  contempt, 
though  it  has  become  a  contempt 
which  judges  forbear  to  punish,  now 
that  they  possess  a  more  easy  and  less 
objectionable  means  of  dealing  with 
the  offence  and  the  offender. 

The  record  of  what  may  be  called  a 
two-fold  contempt  of  court  is  preserved 
in  the  Middlesex  Countv  Records  of 
the  time  of  James  T.  At  the  Assize  of 
(Jaol  Delivery,  held  at  the  Justice  Hall 
of  the  Old  Hailev  on  Julv  10  and  divers 
follow inj;  days  of  the  seventh  regnal 
year  of  James  I.,  Robert  Allaley,  yeo- 
man, was  arraigned  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  and  other  persons  with 
having  stolen  divers  hous(?hold  goods 
and  chattels  from  the  dwflliuir-house 
of     Humfrev      Lvne,     gentleman,     at 


Kyngesberry  (Kiugsbur}*)  cc,  Middle- 
sex, on  the  twelfth  day  of  June  last. 
Robert  Allalev  was  an  old  offender. 
He  had  already  been  convicted  of  a 
capital  felony,  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  king's  conditional  panloii, 
the  condition  of  the  panlon  being  that 
he  should  henceforth  be  of  peaceful 
bearing  towards  the  said  lord  the  king, 
and  all  his  lieges.  On  his  arraignment 
for  the  felony  done  at  Kingsborr, 
Robert  Allaley,  instead  of  confessing 
the  charge  or  pleading  "  not  guilty," 
stood  mute,  and  for  thai  contempt  of 
court  was  forthwith  committed  to  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  in  the  execution  of 
which  sentence  he  would  have  been 
stripped  of  nearly  all  his  clothing, 
thrown  upon  his  back  on  the  ground  of 
a  dungeon,  bound  fast  with  cords,  and 
slowly  pressed  to  death  with  heavy 
weights.  The  culprit  escaped  tins  pun- 
ishment for  a  comparative!}'  common 
contempt  of  the  criminal  court  througli 
his  sudden  and  impulsive  perpetration 
of  a  second  and  more  unusual  contempt 
—  at  least  more  unusual  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Obeying  the  order  of  the  court,  the 
gaoler  of  Newgate,  one  Robert  Kem- 
micke,  was  in  the  act  of  leading  Allaley 
to  the  appointed  dungeon,  when  the 
latter,  in  a  sudden  gust  of  rage,  turned 
on  the  officer  and  struck  him.  To 
strike  a  blow  either  in  the  king's  pal- 
ace or  its  precinct,  the  same  sovereign 
lord  being  then  present  in  the  palace, 
was  an  offence  punishable  with  the  loss 
of  the  offender's  right  hand.  Eveiy 
high  court  of  justice  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  one  of  the  sovereign's  palaces. 
Moreover,  it  was  sound  le^l  doctrine 
that,  when  any  judge  of  Assise  was 
presiding  in  a  court  as  his  sovereign's 
personal  representative,  and  dispensing 
justice  in  the  king's  name,  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  dread  sovere^ 
were  bound  to  regnnl  his  Majesty  as 
being  then  and  there  present,  and  to 
regard  all  things  then  and  there  done 
as  done  in  the  king's  presence. 

It  followed  that,  besides  being  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  the  blow  friven  by  Bob- 
ort  Allaley  to  Robert  Kemniicke  wss 
nn   act  of  contempt  against  the  king 
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(himself.  By  the  act  of  violence  offered 
to  the  gaoler  within  the  king's  palace, 
Rohert  Allaley  had  forfeited  his  right 
liand.  Yet  more,  by  the  same  act  of 
violence  Robert  Allaley  had  forfeited 
the  pardon  of  his  previous  felony, 
which  had  been  granted  under  condi- 
tion that  he  should  henceforth  bear 
himself  peacefully  towards  all  the 
king's  lieges.  Seeing  these  points  of 
the  culprit's  case,  the  court  gave  judg- 
ment forthwith  that  Robert  Allaley's 
right  hand  should  then  and  there  be 
cut  off,  and  that  immediately  after  los- 
inir  his  hand  he  should,  out  of  regard 
•  to  his  previous  conviction  and  the  for- 
feited pardon,  be  hung  at  the  gate  of 
the  Justice  Hall,  for  the  edification  of 
all  persons  passing  along  the  Old 
Bailey.  This  sentence  was  carried 
out.  The  wretched  man's  right  hand 
was  cut  off  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges,  and  a  few  minutes  later  his 
lifeless  bodv  dans^led  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  at  the  gate  of  a  court-house. 

A  recent  case  of  what  Blackstone 
<;alls  **the  most  flagrant  kind  of  con- 
tempt of  court"  occurred  in  March, 
1877,  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery. 
In  that  year  and  month  Vice-Chancel- 
lor Malins  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  his 
court  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  court  adjoin- 
ing the  similar  chamber  in  which  the 
still  surviving  Vice-Chauccllor  Bacon 
used  to  mete  out  justice  to  suitoi*8, 
when  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
threw  an  Qg^  at  him.  Returning  to  his 
seat  in  a  court  that  was  greatly  excited 
by  so  unseemly  an  incident,  the  vice- 
chancellor  ordered  that  the  man  should 
he  arrested,  and  then  proceeded  to 
commit  him  to  prison.  The  misde- 
meanant having  been  removed  from 
the  court,  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  made 
light  of  the  affair  by  observing  with 
piquant  and  seasonable  pleasantry  that 
the  egg  must  surely  have  been  intended 
for  his  brother  Bacon.  When  he  had 
passed  some  five  months  in  prison,  the 
perpetrator  of  this  contempt  was  taken 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  New  York, 
«tid  remitted  to  a  country  where  repub- 
lican institutions  and  manners  have 
trained  our  transatlantic  cousins  to  sit 


calmly  in  a  court  of  justice  whilst  an 
angry  suitor  inveighs  against  the  judge 
for  being  a  worthless  "  old  boss,"  and 
emphasizes  his  more  free  than  courte- 
ous strictures  on  judicial  incapacity  by 
throwing  an  onion  or  an  old  boot  at  the 
head  of  the  valueless  animal. 

Barristers,  whilst  speaking  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  clients,  are  allowed  a 
measure  of  elocutionary  license  that  is 
denied  to  all  other  persons  in  a  court  of 
justice  ;  but  even  they  are  liable  to 
attachment  and  committal  when  they 
greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  forensic 
I>ropiiety.  Though  the  menace  was 
not  executed,  the  famous  and  admira- 
ble Erskinc,  who  fought  his  way  with 
dauntless  courage  and  unsullied  honor 
at  the  bar  from  penury  to  the  woolsack, 
provoked  from  Mr.  Justice  Buller  a 
threat  of  committal  if  he  persisted  in 
opposing  the  court  on  a  question  touch- 
ing the  record  of  the  verdict,  by  which 
a  jury  in  the  Shrewsbury  Court-house 
had  just  declared  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph 
(Dean  Shipley)  '*  guilty  of  publishing 
only,"  whilst  they  forebore  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  legal  nature  of  the 
pamphlet,  to  wit,  the  famous  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones's  "Dialogue  between  a 
Gentleman  and  a  Farmer." 

The  vehement  altercation  between 
one  of  the  most  worthy  judges  and  the 
most  masterly  advocate  of  George  III.'s 
time  closed  in  this  manner  :  — 

Erakine :  I  desire  your  Lordship,  sitting 
here  as  judge,  to  record  the  verdict  as  given 
by  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller :  You  say  he  is  guilty 
of  publishing  the  pamphlet,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  innuendoes  is  as  stated  in 
the  Indictment. 

Juror:  Certainly. 

Erskine:  Is  the  word  "only"  to  stand 
part  of  the  verdict  ? 

Juror:  Certainly. 

Erakine:  Then  I  insist  it  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

Mr,  Justice  Buller:  Then  the  verdict 
must  be  misunderstood  ;  let  me  understand 
the  jury. 

Erakine:  The  jury  do  understand  their 
verdict. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller:  Sir,  I  will  not  be 
interrupted. 
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JPrskine :  I  stand  here  as  an  advocate  for 
a  brother-citisen,  and  I  desire  that  the 
■word  "only"  may  be  recorded. 

Mr,  JuHtice  Buller:  Sit  down,  sir;  re- 
member your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
proceed  in  another  manner. 

Erakine :  Your  Lordship  may  proceed  in 
what  manner  you  think  fit ;  I  know  my 
duty  as  well  as  your  Lonlship  knows  yours. 
I  shall  not  alter  my  conduct. 

Fortunately  for  his  reputation,  the 
judge  yielded  to  the  advocate's  stroosrer 
will,  and  forbore  to  repeat  the  raeiiace 
of  coiumitnient.  Had  he  committed 
Erakine  for  what  Lonl  Campbell  justly 
calls  "  this  noble  stand  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bar,"  the  incident 
would  have  enhanced  the  lustre  of  the 
advocate's  splendid  fame,  and  put  a 
blot  on  the  judge's  fair  reconl. 

For  several  and  weighty  reasons 
judges  arc  slow  to  reduce  counsel  to 
Hi k* nee.  How  far  barristers  may  go  in 
(he  way  of  contemptuous  resistance  to 
judicial  authority  without  incurring 
coniniitment,  readers  may  learn  by  re- 
ferring to  a  full  report  of  the  famous 
Tichborne  trial,  and  ol)8erving  what 
license  was  permitted  to  Dr.  Kenealy 
by  a  ju<lge  who  certainly  stood  in  no 
awe  of  that  wrong-headed  and  rancor* 
oua  barrister. 

The  origin  of  the  several  powers  ex- 
ercised by  judges  for  the  correction  of 
contempts  and  the  ordering  of  their 
courts  being  hidden  from  view  by  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  nothing  can  l)e 
urged  against  the  opinion  of  the  jurists 
who  maintain  that  in  all  probability  the 
powers  which  are  so  likely  to  be  abusecl, 
and  in  former  times  were  so  often 
abused  by  judges  of  a  despotic  temper 
and  overbearing  will,  came  into  exist- 
ence at  the  tirst  institution  of  the 
courts  themselves. 

Speaking  from  his  judicial  seat  of 
the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of 
those  needful  powers,  that  strong 
judije,  sound  lawyer,  and  excellent 
man,  Sir  George  Jessel,  mas(«r  of  the 
rolls,  gave  utterance  to  these  memo- 
rable wonls  :  — 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  jurisdiction  of 
oommitting  for  eontcnipt.  behig  practically 
arbitrary  and  unliiniteil.   should  W  most 


jealously  and  carefully  watohed  and  exer- 
cised, if  I  may  say  so,  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  and  the  greatest  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  judges,  to  see  whether  there  is  no 
other  mode,  which  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  arbitrariness,  and  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  I  say  that  a  judge 
should  be  most  careful  to  see  thai  the 
cause  cannot  be  fairly  prosecuted  to  m  hear- 
ing, unless  this  extreme  mode  of  dealing 
with  persons  brought  before  him  oa  accusa- 
tions of  contempt  should  be  adopted.  I 
have  myself  had  on  Biany  occasions  to 
consider  this  jurisdiction,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that,  necessary  though  it  be,  it  it 
necessary  only  in  the  sense  in  whiflh  ex- 
treme measures  are  sometimes  necessary  to  , 
preserve  men^s  rights,  that  is,  if  no  other 
remedy  can  be  found.  Probably  that  will 
be  discovered  after  consideration  to  be  the 
true  measure  of  the  exercise  of  the  Jurii- 
diction. 

Sir  George  Jesael  acted  in  nccordance 
with    the    maxim  and  spirit  of  these 
thoughtful    words    when    it    devolved 
upon  him  to  decide  what  courae  ouglit 
to  be  taken  for  the  restraint  and  cor- 
rection of   the  doer  of  an   eapecially 
outrageous  contempt  of  court.    In  Felt- 
mar}',  1878  (just  upon  eleven  mouiti! 
after  the  American  fool  threw  the  efg 
at  Yic^-Chancellor  Malina),  Sir  Geoqre 
Jossel  was  in  tlie  act  of  entering  the 
Rolls  House,  in  onler  to  disdiar^ge  bis 
judicial  functions  in  tlie   Kolis   Court* 
wlien    a   disappointed   and    vindictive 
suitor  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket 
and  fired  it  at  tlie  judge.     Fortunately 
the  attempt  to  destroy  a  moat  valuable 
life  was  futile.    The  ball  liaving  mitae4i 
its  mark,  the  miscreant  was  promptly 
arrested.      The    assault    having   been 
committed  in  the  precinct  of  the  BolU 
Court,  when  the  judge,  though  not  ac- 
tually discharging  any  judicial  funclion, 
was  in  the  performance  of  bia  oiBciai 
duty,  Sir  George  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  proceeding  against  tlie  cnlpiit 
for  so  egregious  a  contempt  by  Ibe  ex* 
ercise  of  his  arl)itrary  power.     Bat  8ir 
George  wisely  determined  to  leave  ibe 
affair   to  the   ordinary    criminal    law. 
Proceeded  against  by  criminal  indict- 
ment  at  the  Central  Criminal  Conrt,. 
the  offender  was  dealt  with  effectively. 
John  Coepy  JsAFFREaov. 
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F^ow  The  Spec(«ktQr. 
9AX7NTS  OF  ANdBJJT  PEACE. 

Aii4  one,  an  ISivli«U  Jiom^,    Qrey  twilight  paur<H} 

On  dewy  pfUitures,  dewy  trees, 
Senior  than  sleep ;  all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  liaiinl  of  «npieni(  peaoe, 

TBJrmraoN,  "  The  PiUace  of  4rt." 

J. 

^QW  irpesidMbly  A  b^ftvtiful  pkrase 
arrests  tli^  fitt^ntiou,  an4  Uow  ioermU 
icably  it  insiiivaies  itsalf  ipto  U)e  ia" 
moat  recesses  of  tU^s  n^^mory  !  ^'  A 
haunt  of  ancient  pea<;e/'  No  v^i*se  Is 
more  ripli  ia  beautiftU  pbrasea  tbaQ 
Uiat  of  tU^  ^¥<i^isit«  poet  to  wliom  I 
find  myself  ooce  again  luclebted  for  a 
captiyatiiig  title.  I  bave  just  returned 
froiu  a  drivins'-tour  of  some  tbree  bua* 
dred  miles,  aqd  I  saw  many  an  En- 
glish home,  many  dewy  pastures,  dewy 
trees,  and  found  all  things  in  order 
stored.  My  road  /Qurved  and  xig^agged 
through  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
Berkshire  and  Surrey,  returning  on 
itself  to  Uie  first  of  these,  and  never 
a  day  csame  to  an  e»d  hut  I  slept  in 
some  baunt  of  ancient  peace. 

But  where  is  the  good,  or  wbiit  the 
object,  of  visiting  peaceful  haunts  if 
one  does  not  visit  tl^em  peacefully  ? 
HXi^fmrmasjb'^itMiquA  of  a  railway  train 
ill  accord  with  ^*  blue  spires  of  cottage 
smoke  'mong  woo<llands  greeu,"  with 
fourteenth  -  century  viUage  churches, 
with  the  anftell  of  carted  bay  and  v\^n* 
ing  wlieai,  with  arobitecture  as  old  as 
tho  tiotte  of  the  Tudois,  parks  as  an*- 
cient  as  Uiat  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
with  the  first  penumhral  imitations  of 
the  eclipse  autumn  is  preparing  for  yet 
shining  and  rounded  summer.  There 
are  but  three  suitajl4e  ways  of  joui*ney^ 
ing  through  haunts  of  ancient  peace. 
You  may  walk,  you  may  ride,  or  you 
may  drive.  |f  you  drive,  there  are 
again  three  oourses  open  to  you,  but 
only  one  of  them  is  in  perfect  hanvKMiy 
wiUi  your  purpose.  A  drag,  wiUi  its 
team,  implies  the  presenee  of  a  goodly 
company*  who  ai'e  pretty  sure,  for  the 
most  part,  to  use  the  peaceful  ness  of 
tbe  eottuiry  laiM^  as  a  bixckground  for 
the  Uvelioess  of  Uieir  conversation. 
Against  four  wheels,  a  pair  of  hoi'ses, 
one  compaoh^n,  and  a  servant,  X  have 
nothing  to  urge,  save  that,  though  it  is 


an  excellent  way  of  going  about  the 
landy  there  is  one  better  still.  Two 
wheels,  one  horse,  one  companion,  and 
no  servant,  reduce  hnnian  incum- 
brance and  materia)  sni>erfluity  to  van- 
ishiug  point,  But  in  that  case,  your 
companion  must  be  thoroughly  congen- 
ial, and  horse  and  trap  should  be  your 
own  ;  aud  you  must  yourself  care  and 
know  how  a  horse  should  be  driven,, 
fed,  a^d  groonved.  It  is  very  simple 
lore,  or  I  shoukl  aay  it  was  simple, 
wer^  it  not  that  In  these  complex  days 
X  observe  n^any  simple  tJiings  aic  no 
longer  uudersl^nded  of  many  learned 
l]ieople.  ''  Man  and  his  steed  "  is  stilly 
even  in  these  tl*action^engiue  days,  so 
natural  a  combination  of  forces  and 
companionship.  For  a  driving-tour  of 
any  length,  you  should  have  a  horse 
you  know  better  than  youi*self,  and  he 
must  possess  virtues  you  aie  hardly 
likely  to  be  endowed  with.  XXe  must 
be  Uioroughly  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
must  have  perfect  manners,  should  go 
up  to  his  bit  yet  not  pull  an  ounce,  trot 
or  walk  up  ^nd. down  his  hills  according 
as  you  desire,  and  be  equal  to  covering 
forty  miles  in  one  day,  and  yet  never 
be  off  his  feed.  He  should  be  at  once 
fresh  yet  hard  when  you  stait,  and 
should  be  newly  shod.  One's  trap  and 
tackle  require  equal  attention,  and  are 
entitled  to  equal  eoncem  ;  and  if  you 
only  take  the  irouhle  to  place  the  lug* 
gage  where  it  ought  to  be,  y<»u  niay 
oariy  a  considembie  quantity  of  it  with- 
out burdening  your  beast.  A  water- 
prx^of  Ulster  and  waterproof  cap,  two 
waterproof  rugs,  one  for  yourself  and 
one  to  put  over  the  ei;posed  part  of  the 
luggage,  and  so  disposed  that  should  it 
rain  the  wet  shall  run  into  the  road  an<l 
not  into  the  well  of  your  vehicle,  and, 
finally  a  luncheon-basket,  complete,  I 
think,  the  precautions  one  should  take 
if  one  wants  to  conduct  one's  driving- 
tour  in  comfort  as  well  as  ia  peace. 

It  was  under  such  conditions,  nnd 
after  auch  precautions,  that  two  of  us^ 
started  on  our  driving-tour  one  n»orn- 
ing  this  last  August  at  the  eaay  hour  of 
eleven,  without  fuss,  hurry,  or  the  im- 
perious command  of*  Take  your  soats  ! 
Train  going  on  I  "     There  was  wo  fever 
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nor  fume  of  departure,  but  a  quiet,  de- 
liberate getting  under  way,  in  keeping 
witli  the  shimmering  and  windless 
morning.  It  had  mined  copiously  in 
tlie  night ;  but  had  I  not  heard  the 
lieavy  pattering  on  the  leaves,  between 
one  dream  and  another,  I  should  hardly 
have  known  it,  in  such  capital  condi- 
tion were  the  roads,  and  so  bright  and 
spacious  was  the  air.  I  remember  the 
time  when,  at  the  lirst  turn  we  took  to 
the  right,  there  once  stood  an  old  sign- 
post on  which  was  written,  in  rapidly 
fading  characters,  *'  A  Summer  Road  to 
Bethersden."  It  was  a  long,  broad, 
grassy  track,  running  straight  between 
copses  of  Spanish  chestnut,  birch,  and 
hazel,  growu  for  hop-poles,  and  you 
had  to  be  very  careless  alike  of  your 
springs  and  your  bones,  if  you  drove 
over  it  in  the  autumn  or  winter  months. 
But  it  has  long  been  made  firm  and 
hard,  and  it  now  receives  the  attention 
of  the  County  Council.  But  the  woods, 
pastures,  and  meadows  that  lie  on 
either  side  of  it,  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  ancient  rusticity ;  and  many  a 
time  in  the  short  days,  — 

Over  brown  furrows  wheels  the  lapwing 

white, 
And  whistles  tunely  to  the  winter  wind. 

That  first  forenoon  of  our  expedition 
the  ringdoves  were  cooing  in  full  sum- 
mer content,  and  on  the  heavy  clay, 
well  pulverized  by  the  drought  of  last 
year,  and  the  dripping  showers  of  this, 
spread  ample  fields  of  wheat,  six  feet 
liigh  in  the  stem,  and  plump  and  prom- 
ising in  the  ear.  The  land  is  scarcely 
in  the  AVeald,  but  partakes  neverthe- 
Iof<s  of  its  character,  and  reminds  one 
of  forest -clearings  long  ago.  Some  one 
has  indicated  forty -two  villages  in  this 
district  whose  names  have  the  instruc- 
tive termination  "  den."  I  think  I 
could  add  to  the  list,  but  will  content 
mvself  with  noting  that  those  who 
abide  in  them  always  lav  the  accent  on 
the  final  syllable.  Thus  it  is  not  Biih' 
ersden,  as  most  Englishmen  would 
spontaneously  pronounce,  but  Bethers- 
<Un.  It  has,  in  bygone  days,  contrib- 
uted manv  an  over-mantol  to  Kentish 
manor-houses  from  its  <rrev  tnrbiiiatod 


marble,  and  not  a  few  monumental 
effigies  to  Kentish  chancels.  Now  I 
think  it  contributes  nothing  save,  by 
its  picturesque  garden-fronted  cottages 
and  its  grey  church-tower,  to  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  quiet  which  broods  over 
the  landscape  amid  which  it  stands. 
Biddendeu,  five  miles  further  on,  is 
almost  equally  '^  the  world  forgelling, 
by  the  world  forgot,"  though  its  vil- 
lagers, who  still  insist  on  distributing, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  flat  cakes  8tampc<] 
with  the  figures  of  the  twin  maids  of 
Biddenden,  ever  and  anon  are  greatly 
excited  by  the  report  that  they  are  at 
last  to  be  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  railway,  and  will  no  longer  have 
to  travel  to  Staplehurst  or  Headcorn  in 
search  of  it.  But  the  rumor,  often  as 
it  recurs,  is  never  fulfilled,  and  Bidden- 
den cannot  even  boast  a  telegraph- 
office. 

The  variety  of  English  scenery  mu9t, 
I  think,  be  as  striking  to  every  ob- 
server as  the  variety  of  English  life. 
Now  park  succeeds  to  park,  and  comely 
domain  marches  with  comely  domain. 
Now  country  seats,  with  their  wood- 
land amenity,  cease,  and  only  humble 
farmsteads  and  fitfully  scattered  roofs 
mark    the   residence  of   man.    Anon, 
you  find   yourself   traversing  a  long- 
stretching  common,  with  its  gorse,  its 
heather,  its  bracken,  and.  its  loneliness. 
Starling,  as  we   did,  from    a   dktrict 
where  mansion  and  deer-park  are  per- 
haps the  most  noticeable  features,  we 
had  driven  for  the  better  part  of  fifteen 
miles  through  a  country  where  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  descried,  and  where 
village  churches  and  here  and  there  a 
picturesque    cottage   whose  date  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  constitute  the  main 
interest  of  the  scene.    You  are  always 
repaid  for  halting  at  the  former ;  and 
though  one  would  be  better  pleased  if 
one  found  their  doors  hospitably  open, 
the  key  is  always  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.     At  Lamberhurst,  where  we 
baited  on  the  first  day,  the  key  was 
handed  to  us,  and  we  were  left  to  make 
our  way  alone  to  the  church,  which  is 
not  in  the  village,  but  in  private  ground 
hard  by,  and  all  fee  for  the  loan  of  it 
was  refused.    Both  here  and  at  Bid* 
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<deDcien  I  noticed  early  eighteenlh- 
•ceiilury  tombstones,  with  sententious 
Latin  epitaphs,  to  the  progenitors  of 
folk  who  to-day  are  innocent  of  any 
dead  language,  or,  indeed,  of  any  living 
one  save  their  own.  They  have  re- 
verted, I  presume,  to  a  more  primitive 
type  of  culture.  It  raised  a  smile,  too, 
to  read  a  long  and  eulogistic  inscription 
to  a  husband  on  the  main  face  of  a 
sepulchral  monument,  and  then  to  per- 
ceive, quite  accidentally  at  the  back  of 
it,  the  briefest  possible  allusion  to  the 
wife,  of  whom  it  was  simply  stated  that 
she  was  "  virtuous  and  discreet."  I 
walked  round  to  see  if,  on  some  still 
more  obscure  slab,  it  was  not  recorded 
that  she  was  a  good  housekeeper. 
Not  that  one  does  not  think  to  be 
*'  virtuous  and  discreet "  excellent 
tilings  in  woman,  but  one  would  rather 
the  modesty  were  her  own  than  the 
indication  of  the  man's  sense  of  her 
due  subordination.  In  the  church  at 
Penshui-st,  where  we  abode  that  first 
night,  there  is  a  monument  to  the 
fourth  Countess  of  Leicester,  and  on  it 
is  recorded,  presumably  in  obedience 
to  her  own  wish,  that  *'  Her  sole  desire 
was  to  make  a  good  wife  and  good 
mother."  Could  there  be  a  nobler  am- 
bition ?  And  shall  I  be  forgiven  if  I 
add  that  when  the  little  '^  emancipat- 
ing "hubbub  of  our  day  has  subsided, 
the  ineradicable  instinct  of  women  will 
re-echo  that  devout  and  humble  vow  ? 
All  these  old  fourteenth  -  century 
churches,  their  nave,  their  chancel, 
their  belfry,  their  silent  sepulchres  and 
brasses,  their  sometimes  judicious  but 
oftencr  misconceived  restorations,  their 
clamorous  jackdaws,  their  circling 
swifts,  their  God's-acre,  with  unsophis- 
ticated tags  of  pious  rhyme  and  newly 
deposited  tributes  of  flowers,  are  all  of 
Ihem  haunts  of  ancient  peace.  After 
von  have  criticised  a  badlv  restored 
roodloft  here,  found  fault  with  a  sadly 
tampered-with  clerestory  there,  and 
vented  your  sorrow  over  the  uncon- 
scious desecration  by  some  local  or 
even  world-known  architect  of  win- 
<fows  that  evidently  were  once  early 
English,  you  insensibly  fall  into  a  mood 
of  assent  and  unquestioning  tranquil- 


lity. The  genus  lod  is  too  strong  for 
critical  analysis.  The  prayers  of  cen- 
turies seem  hovering  around  the  place  ; 
the  loves  of  long  ago  are  lying  at  your 
feet  ;  tradition  has  you  in  its  soft  and 
subduing  embrace.  Were  it  not  for 
its  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
churches,  such  a  tract  of  country  as  I 
speak  of  would  lack  history  and  lose 
significance.  As  it  is,  they  link  it  with 
the  national  annals  and  the  national 
life.  Without  their  churches  the  vil- 
lages, the  hamlets,  the  solitary  farm- 
steads, would  seem  to  have  no  family 
tie,  to  be  stolid  and  inarticulate.  Com- 
munity of  feeling  is  maintained  by  the 
grey  church-tower  they  all  can  see  ; 
community  of  pathos  and  pious  seri- 
ousness by  the  churchyard  which  be- 
longs to  and  awaits  them  all.  How 
comely  are  the  graves,  and  how  elo- 
quent of  respect,  even  where  they 
express  the  curious  lack  of  tasteful 
instinct  in  a  reverent  i*ace.  The  tomb- 
stones of  the  less  well-to-do  offend  the 
least ;  for  want  of  means  is  often  a 
sure  protection  against  vulgarity.  The 
plain  slab,  the  plainly  engraven  name 
and  date,  and  then  the  simple  flowers, 
the  best  they  have,  —  how  well  these 
accord  with  the  spot  I  Survivors  less 
straitened  in  means  sometimes  plant 
geraniums,  begonias,  lobelias,  and 
china-asters,  in  formal  patterns  above 
the  graves  of  their  dead,  thereby  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  painful  incongruity. 
In  the  churchyard  at  Chiddingstone, 
whither  we  walked  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  from  Penshui*st,  I  observed  a 
singularly  pleasing  decoration  to  a 
grave.  It  took  the  place  of  a  tomb- 
stone, and  consisted  of  a  shapely  cross 
of  golden  yew  in  place  of  marble.  I 
know  not  where  one  would  find  a  more 
perfect  haunt  of  ancient  peace  than 
Chiddingstone  village  seemed  that  quiet 
evening,  with  its  church  and  rectory 
embosomed  in  trees  of  hoar  antiquity 
and  its  old-world  timber-houses,  the 
two  most  picturesque  of  which  are  oc- 
cupied as  shop  and  dwelling-house,  I 
was  surprised  to  find,  by  a  village 
tradesman,  to  whose  friendly  and  re- 
fined courtesy,  as  to  that  of  his  wife, 
wc  were  indebted  for  beintr  made  free 
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of  their  attractive  iuterior.  There  is  a 
quietude,  uu  absence  of  coutroversy  as 
of  pre leuoiou,  about  Uie  simpler  domes- 
tic Jacobean  architecture,  that  makes 
oue  feel  the  builders  of  that  period 
worked  iu  the  full  assurance  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Yet  read  tlie  date 
on  the  over-mantle  of  one  of  the  sitting- 
rooms  of  the  house  I  speak  of,  and  you 
perceive  the  timbers  were  hewn,  and 
the  plaster  filled  in,  but  shortly  beforo 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  against  each  other,  and 
England  was  convulsed  by  civil  war. 
One  lingered  so  long  in  this  sequestered 
hamlet,  that  by  the  time  we  got  back 
Penshurst  Place  had  a  preternaturally 
gnvve  look  in  the  deepening  twilight, 
and  one  had  to  be  shown  the  way  b}' 
the  light  of  a  swinging  hand-lantern, 
across  the  noble  hall,  austerely  bare, 
which  was  ancient  of  men  even  wlieu 
young  Philip  Sidney  trod  its  floor.  In 
the  clear  sunlight  of  the  following  fore- 
nouu,  Peushurat  wore  a  cheerful  aspect 
enough,  without  surrendering  anything 
of  its  stately  dignity.  The  present 
owner  judiciously  lets  the  gi-ecnsward 
come  up  to  the  very  base  of  its  grey 
walls,  without  any  intrusion  of  flowers, 
too  frivolous  and  festive  for  such  a 
spot,  but  gives  himself  garden  compen- 
sation elsewhere  by  gay  parterres  bor- 
dering thick,  well-pleachcd  yew-hedges, 
and  by  alleys  of  apple-trees,  under 
which  you  And  every  lierbaceous  plant 
that  blows,  and  hop  and  vine  festoon 
themselves  from  bough  to  bough.  Not 
a  Kentish  village  through  which  I  had 
passed  on  the  preceding  day  but  its 
humble  tenements  likewise  luid  their 
clambering  vine  and  their  bright  little 
territory  of  flowers.  Allahke,  whetlier 
it  was  HpcUlhurst  village  or  Penshurst 
Place,  Bayham  Abbey  or  Goudhurst 
Church,  the  feudal  fronts  of  the  proud 
or  the  honeysuckled  porches  of  the 
lowly,  seemed  haunts  of  ancient  ]>eace, 
all  still  dwelling,  comely  and  secure, 
under  the  gentle  but  irresistible  rule  of 
tlie  paternal  past. 

II. 
One  cannot  well    drive  about    En- 
gland   with    une*4   eyes    open    without 


I  observing  indication  after  indication  of 
I  the  strong,  independent  individuality 
of  the  English  character,  which  may 
yet  prove  our  best  saf^^guard  against 
that  exotic  ^^  Collectiviem  "  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  The  ver)'  landscape, 
its  shapeless  fields,  its  inregular  hedge- 
rows, its  w lading  and  waywafd  roAds» 
its  accidental  copaes,  its  deep<iMa|e<l 
and  iiTesistible  arbitrariness  of  form 
and  feature,  are  a  silent  but  living 
protest  against  uniformity  and  all  pre- 
conceived or  mechanical  view*  of  life. 
Who  divided  these  fields?  Who 
marketl  out  these  roaids  ?  No  one  did. 
They  divided  and  marked  out  Ihisn)- 
selves  just  as  strotig  charaoten  divide 
and  sever  themselves  from  others,  set- 
tle their  own  boundaries,  and  define 
irregularly  their  own  place  and  posi- 
tion. A  square  field  you  will  no  more 
find  iu  an  English  landscape  than  a 
round  one.  They  are  all  informal, 
swerving  and  sweeping  In  and  out  in  a 
manner  unaccountable,  which  endows 
eaoh  of  them  with  life  aud  a  kind  of 
personality.  The  very  lanes  meander 
and  zigzag  so,  you  might  almoai  think 
their  course  had  been  decided  by  tbo 
steps  of  some  of  our  deeply  driukiuj^ 
Saxon  ancestors,  whose  legs  were  more 
or  less  unsteady  as  they  wended  home- 
ward after  a  day^s  thatching  or  thresh- 
ing. That  Uiis  enduring  irregularity 
of  the  landscape,  so  delighifnl  to  look 
on,  is  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
waste,  from  the  economist's  point  of 
view,  may  be  true  enough.  We  artB  a 
thriftless  people.  But  is  not  our  on* 
thriftiness  part  of  our  mascnUaity,  part 
of  the  negligent  bigness  in  tbe  na- 
tional character,  which  fecle  ii  can 
afford  to  be  heedlesa  of  trifles  and  de- 
tails, and  in  any  case  will  on  no  aooount 
be  reiluced  to  slavish  regularity  ?  like 
the  poet,  England  was  bom,  uoA  madet 
and  has  grown  in  its  own  laviab,  wide* 
spreading  fashion. 

That  everything  in  Engliah  comUiy 
life  is  a  growth,  not  a  ittecliaBt6Qi«  BMy 
be  seen  iigain  in  the  diveiatty  of  as- 
pect worn  by  its  various  nnpntiifl  An 
accurate  observer  of  naiure  pvgkl  t*> 
be  able  to  tell,  within  a  dwc  or  two, 
without  any  calendar  to  help  bii«,what 
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<lay  of  tbe  year  it  is  ;  and  he  will 
equally  be  able  to  guese  what  couiiiy 
of  Englaud  he  Ib  in  without  the  aid  of 
map  or  guid^-book.  Why  shocrkl  Sus- 
sex be  utterly  unlike  Kent?  I  will 
answer  the  question  when  any  one  tolls 
me  why  one  Englishman  is  utterly  uu^ 
like  any  other  Englishman.  Wo  are 
hewn,  not  sawn,  and  no  consular  dic" 
tator  with  a  code  has  decreed  that  we 
shall  l>6  this,  or  do  that,  or  that  our 
dear  old  haphazard  laad  shall  be  ruled 
into  departments.  How  many  olAsse* 
are  there  in  England  ?  I  really  do  not 
know.  Attempt  to  define  aod  count 
them,  and  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
in  a  difficulty.  I  almost  think  there 
are  as  many  classes  as  men,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  as  many  classes  as 
counties.  It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  as  of 
a  neighboring  people,  '*  Where  there 
are  two  individuals,  there  are  three 
opinions,"  for  our  differences  show 
themselves  in  character  and  conduct, 
and  Dot  in  argnnient.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  various  counties  of  the  island. 
Look,  and  you  sec  the  peculiarities  of 
each  at  once.  Passing  from  Kent  to 
Sussex  is  like  passing  from  one  society 
to  another.  Kent  is  softer,  -^  I  do  not 
mean  in  climate,  but  in  aspect,  -^more 
refined,  more  careful  of  itself,  a  little 
more  self-conscious  ;  in  a  word,  more 
civilized.  Sussex  once  had  its  iron- 
works, as  its  hammer-ponds  to  this  day 
testify  ;  but  these  have  disappeared 
and  Sussex  seems  well  pleased  to  have 
got  rid  of  them.  For  Uiere  is  a  rooted 
rusticity  in  Sussex  folk,  which  would 
ill  accord  with  manufacture  of  any  sort. 
I  was  pleased  to  find  they  all  ^^  touch 
their  Irnts,"  —  as,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
say,  why  should  they  not  ?  They  never 
hciird  of  Goethe's  three  reverences  ; 
reverence  for  what  is  above  one,  rever*. 
once  for  what  is  below  one,  and  rever- 
ence for  oneself.  But  generations  ago 
they  silently  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  have  not  yet  abandoned  it.  I 
know  tliere  are  parts  of  England  —  I 
fear  the  larger  part  —  where  **  touching 
the  hat''  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
trait  of  servility.  In  the  name  of  the 
sweet  charities  of  life,  why?  I  imag- 
ine  evei7   well-mannered    member    of 


the  House  of  Commons  H^kes  his  hat 
off  to  the  speaker  when  he  meets  him, 
and  calls  him  ^^Sir."  It  is  simply 
dreadful  to  me  to  pass  a  fellow^reature 
in  a  country  lane  or,  for  that  matter, 
on  a  highroad,  and  pass  and  be  passed 
by  him  as  though  neither  had  any 
existence  for  the  oth«r.  If  proudly 
ignoring  each  other  be  a  proof  of  in- 
dependence, I  prefer  a  liitlo  sweet 
servility.  Unhappy  the  man  who  does 
not  serve  somebody  !  Surely  Ule  most 
beautiful  title  of  the  pope  of  Rome  is 
Servus  Servarum  Dei,  ^-  the  Servamt  of 
tlie  servants  of  Grod. 

I  found  th«  Sussex  peasants,  too,  so 
kindly  and  obliging,  so  ready  to  eome 
out  of  their  cottages,  or  to  go  out  of 
their  way  in  order  to  show  me  mine. 
For,  in  the  ever-branching  lanes,  I 
often  had  to  inquire  ior  it ;  there  being 
no  guide-posts,  or  th«  arms  having 
been  broken  off.  Henry  YIII.  might 
well  blow  his  horn  in  the  lanes  about 
Hever,  in  order  to  find  out  where  he 
was,  and  to  get  an  answering  call  or 
welcoming  light  from  the  castle,  when 
he  rode  that  Way  to  win  tlie  heart  of 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  motherless  daugh- 
ter. Some,  perha}ifS)  would  say  the 
mnch-married  king  was  more  naXf  than 
one  would  have  expected,  and  tliat  the 
resounding  notes  may  have  warned  the 
country  girl  to  put  on  a  proi>erly  de- 
mure mien,  and  dismiss  her  oUier 
admirers  to  a  remote  chamber.  Wind- 
ing through  lane  after  lane,  you  come 
suddenly  upon  Hever  at  Itist,  only  to 
say,  '^  Can  this  be  it  ?  And  was  so 
fruitful  a  chapter  in  English  history 
enacted  in  this  uncared-for,  unremark- 
able corner  of  Kent  that  abuts  on 
Sussex,  and  seems  to  have  caught 
something  of  tlie  less  attractive  signs 
of  both  ?  "  The  river  Eden  flows  near 
the  castle  ;  but  it  is  a  narrow,  sluggish 
stream,  and  seems  to  be  asleep,  like 
everything  else  in  the  district.  Cart- 
sheds  and  newly  made  stacks  are  al- 
most at  the  door  of  what  is  left  of  the 
castle  where  Anne  Boleyn  read  to  her- 
self :  '*  Because  I  cannot  be  in  your 
presence,  I  send  you  the  thing  which 
comes  nearest  that  is  possible,  —  that  is 
to  say,  my   picture,— ^ and  the  whole 
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device,  which  you  already  know  of,  set 
in  hracclcts,  wishing  myself  in  their 
place  when  it  pleases  you."  Hever 
must  have  heen  a  haunt  of  ancient 
peace  even  in  the  days  of  the  royal 
writer  of  that  love-letter.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  haunt  of  ancient  peace  now, 
with  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees,  and  a 
certain  undetinahle  forgetfulness  of 
what  has  gone  before,  blest  with  a  like 
indifference  to  what  may  follow  after. 

Leaving  Hever  to  its  stolid  loneli- 
ness, we  were  soon  in  Sussex,  but  for  a 
time  in  a  corner  of  it  that  has  not  quite 
assumed  the  inistic  characteristics  of 
the  county.  It  is  inevitable  that, 
where  modern  wealth  takes  up  its 
abode,  it  should  smooth  down  the  an- 
gles of  local  ruggeduess,  and  confer  on 
the  territory  it  appropriates  something 
of  its  own  conventional  finish.  Thus 
East  Grinstead  has  somewhat  the  air  of 
a  place  where  smartly  turned-out  car- 
riages congregate  at  certain  hours  at 
the  railway  station,  to  convey  well- 
to-<lo  men  of  business  to  their  country 
villas.  For  all  that,  however,  ancient 
peace  has  not  been  wholly  expelled 
from  the  place,  as  any  one  must  feel 
who  spends  a  twilight  hour  there,  as 
we  did  in  the  precincts  of  Sackville 
College,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
plain,  unaffected  Jacobean  architec- 
ture, wholly  English,  and  without  the 
smallest  intrusion  of  the  Renaissance, 
unless  it  be,  and  that  very  modestly, 
over  the  doorway  entrance.  It  was 
erected  by  the  second  Earl  of  Dorset  in 
1608  for  the  lodging  and  maintenance 
of  twenty-one  poor  men  and  women. 
It  stands  well  above,  and  well  back 
from,  the  road,  on  one  of  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  has  retained  all  its 
look  of  ancientness  as  well  as  its  pious 
purpose.  It  is  an  English  home  for 
the  poor.  We  had  arranged  to  spend 
ihe  night  at  East  Gnnstead,  and,  seek- 
ing out  a  hostelry,  were  directed  to  the 
Dorset  Arms,  where  I  was  surprised  to 
find  inscribed  on  the  entrance,  from 
**  Fortunatus  the  Pessimist,"  — 

There  is  no  ofQce  in  this  needful  world 
But  dignifies  the  doer,  if  done  well. 

I  suspected,  when  I  read  this  quota- 


tion, that  possibly  within  I  should  find 
an  illustration  of  the  French  proverb. 
Qui  s^excuse  s^accuse^  and  that  the  Dor- 
set Arms  was  conducted  by  some  one 
who  resembled  the  decayed  gentle- 
woman who  took  to  crying  '^  Muffins  !  " 
for  a  livelihood,  and  then  added  under 
her  breath,  ^^  I  hope  to  Heaven  no  one 
will  hear  me  I "  But  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  the  hostess  does  not  in  the  least 
conceive  she  has  derogated  from  her 
dignity  in  directing  an  inn,  but  takes  a 
worthy  pride  in  giving  it  the  benefit  of 
her  superior  experience  as  to  what 
people  require  who  are  accustomed  to 
home  comforts  and  refinements.  I 
wish  more  such  persons  would  take  to 
keeping  country  inns,  and  dignify  the 
office  by  discharging  it  well.  I  had  no 
great  experience  of  iim-accommodatiou 
and  ciiarges  during  my  sixteen  dayV 
travel ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  foar 
nights,  I  was  indebted  for  bed  and 
board  to  private  hospitality.  Bot 
though  the  Dorset  Arms  has  quite  a 
character  of  its  own,  with  its  excellent 
cooking,  its  comfortable  and  pretty 
rooms,  its  charming  little  garden  at  the 
back,  and  its  view  of  Ashdown  Forest, 
I  found  elsewhere  every  comfort  a 
man  can  reasonably  expect  at  a  runl 
hostlery  ;  and,  as  it  may  possibly  be  of 
practical  interest,  I  may  say  that,  at 
far  as  I  can  judge,  two  persons,  not 
hiring  their  conveyance,  but  driving 
their  own  horse  and  trap,  ought  to 
travel  in  tlie  most  expensive  ruml 
parts  of  England,  at  an  outside  cost  of 
one  pound  each  per  diem. 

We  only  baited  at  Horsham  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  but  as  we  had 
come  eighteen  miles,  and  had  another 
eighteen  in  front  of  us,  we  made  a  halt 
of  three  hours.  I  need  hardly  say  it 
was  not  ray  first  visit  to  Horshmm,  for 
is  not  Field  Place,  where  Shelley  was 
born,  witliin  an  easy  walk  of  it? 
When  I  had  last  wended  my  way 
thither,  now  five  years  hack,  I  remem- 
bered tliinking  at  the  time  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  complete  example  of  a 
haunt  of  eighteenth -century  peace. 
There  was  nothing  to  remind  yon  of 
the  musical  young  arraigner  of  gods 
and    men.     You    expected    rather   lo 
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meet    Cowper   pacing    the  red-walled 
garden-path 8,  composing  "  The  Task," 
to  see  Mra.  Unwin  coming  out  of  the 
Georgian  hall  to  bring  him  a  comforter 
if  the  air  was  chill,  or  to  hear  Lady 
Austen  playing  on  the  harpsichord  a 
serene    melody    of    Mozart,   breathing 
wise  content  with  things  in  general. 
The  very  gravel-paths  were  completely 
overgrown    with    moss  —  purposely,   I 
have  no  doubt ;  for  I  never  saw  a  more 
charming  harmony    in    natural    green 
than  that  of  the  moss  on  the  path,  that 
of  the  sward  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
that  of   the   trees  overhanging    both. 
The    whole    place    looked    as    though 
Shelley    had    never   existed ;    nay,  as 
though     the    French    Revolution    had 
never    occurred.      Wherever    Shelley 
may  have   left  his  mark,  he   has  left 
none  on  his   birthplace.     When  I  had 
last    been  at  Horsham,  there  was  no 
allusion  to  him  of  any  kind  in  the  sev- 
eral mural  tablets  to  his  people  in  the 
Parish   Church.    There   is   one  to  the 
grandfather.  Sir  Bysshe,  and  his  wife, 
and  on  it  is  inscribed,  ^^  Their  eldest 
son  erected  this  tablet."    That  eldest 
son  was  Sir  Timothy,  the  poet's  father, 
who  lived  to  be  ninety-one,  dying  in 
1844  ;  and  ''  his  relict  Elizabeth,"  who 
died   two   years    later  at  the    age    of 
eighty -three,    erected    another    tablet, 
''in  testimony  of  love  and  respect  for 
him  while  living,  and  of  the  regret  she 
feels   for    his    loss."    Evidently    they 
were    all    pious,    6rod-f earing    people, 
cherishing   the    domestic    graces    and 
tendernesses     of    life,    and    attaching 
deep,  silent    value    to  ^Move   and    re- 
spect."   During  the  twenty-two  years 
that  his  parents  survived  him,  did  they 
ever  talk  of  their  wayward  and,  as  they 
must  doubtless  have    thought,  erring 
son  ?    Most  persons  who  have  of  late 
years  written  about  Shelley,  have  dwelt 
on   his   exiled  life    and    his    touching 
death,  and,  either  explicitly  or  by  im- 
plication, have  conveyed  the  impression 
I  hat    his    people    were    hard,  narrow- 
minded    folk,   who  treated    him   with 
shameful  injustice.      But  is  there  not 
some  lack  of  imagination,  and  likewise 
of  equity,  here  ?    It  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  were  not  Shelley's  father, 


mother,  sister,  wife,  nor  kin  of  his  of 
any   kind,   to    rejoice   in   his  divinely 
beautiful  verse  and  in  the  impulsively 
generous  qualities  of  which  he  certainly 
was  not  devoid.    But  can  they  not  un- 
deratand  that  an  old-fashioned  English 
couple  of  gentle  birth  and  dutiful  tradi- 
tions,  who   feared  God,   honored    the 
king,  and  looked  on  marriage  as  some- 
thing made  sacred  by  ^'  love  and  re- 
spect,"  must  have  been  pained,  even 
beyond  all  Shelley's  powers  of  expres- 
sion, by  the  ever-present  thought  that 
a  son  of  theirs  had  advocated  atheism,, 
republicanism,  and  something  strongly 
resembling  free-love  ?    Genius  such  as- 
Shelley's  is  so  bewitching  that  it  may 
champion  any    doctrine  it    likes,  and 
will  yet  be  forgiven  by  the  world  at 
large.     But    the  mother  who    suckled 
him  ?    But  the  father  whose  name  he 
bore,  and  who  had  himself  inherited 
the  name  through  generations  of  pious^ 
loyal,  and    loving  men  and   women  ? 
Thus    it    may   well    be  that,  as    they 
walked    slowly     together    round    that 
moss-grown  Sussex  garden,  or  sat  op- 
posite each  other  by  the  family  fireside, 
when  winds  were  cold  and  wet  with- 
out, they  never  mentioned  the  son  that 
had  disappeared  from  them  long  before 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  closed 
over  him.    But  now  I  read,  in  Horsham 
Churcli,  and  hard  by  the  tablets  I  have 
named,  another  inscription,  which  sim- 
ply says  :  — 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
Bom  iv.  August,  1792, 
Died  viii.  July,  1822. 

The  rest  is  silence,  —  it  seems  to  me  a 
judicious  silence.  It  helps  to  make  of 
Horsham  sanctuary  a  haunt  of  ancient 
peace. 

Alfbed  Austin. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
THE  JAGKSON-HARMSWORTH    POLAR 
EXPEDITION. 

The  private  Polar  Expedition  led  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson,  and  financed  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth,  sailed  from 
the  Thames  on  July  12,  on  board  the 
steam-whaler    Windward,    for    Franz 
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Josef  Land,  calling  en  route  at  xVrehau- 
gcl.  Many  of  llie  equipments  of  the 
i^xpedilion  were  exhibited  to  a  select 
party  at  an  "  at  home  "  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harmsworth  at  the  Otnfton 
Galleries  on  Friday  evening,  and  on 
Monday  last  a  number  of  visitors  were 
7<hown  over  tlte  ship  in  the  Shad  well 
Basin,  when  the  special  arrangements 
for  the  ezpeditioQ  were  more  folly  ex- 
plained. Tlie  staff  which  has  been 
iiually  selected  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  ac^ 
company  him  on  his  projected  land 
journey  in  the  far  North  includes  the 
following :  Mr.  Albert  Armitage,  sec 
ond  in  command,  a  young  officer  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company's  service,  who  is  a 
practical  navigator  and  trained  in  as- 
tronomical and  magnetic  observations  ; 
Dr.  Kettlits,  medical  officer  ;  Captain 
Sclilosshauer,  a  merchant  skipper  ;  Mr. 
Fisher,  curator  of  the  Nottingham  Mn- 
scum,  as  scientific  collector ;  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, who  has  had  some  previous  Arctic 
experience,  and  will  act  as  cook  ;  Mr. 
Childs,  who  undertakes  mineralogical 
work  an<l  photography  ;  and  Mr.  Duns- 
ford,  who,  like  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Armitage,  has  a  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing. Some  friends  of  the  explorers  sail 
with  the  parly,  intending  to  return  from 
Arcliangel.  Several  previous  expedi- 
tions have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  natural  conditions  of  Franz  Josef 
Laud,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  game,  in  the  shape  of  bears,  seals, 
and  birds,  will  be  abundant.  Accord- 
ingly a  complete  outfit  of  sporting  guns, 
rirtc»,  harpoons,  etc.  is  being  taken. 
The  expedition  is,  however,  fully  pro- 
visioned for  four  years  with  the  most 
highly  condensed  and  thoroughly  pre- 
served foods  obtainable.  Much  i*eii- 
anco  is  placed  on  the  fresh  bear  and 
seal  meat,  expected  to  be  shot,  for  the 
prevention  of  scurvy,  but  Mr.  Jackson 
also  proposes  to  use  port  wine   as  a 


specific.  The  use  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco, which  has  recently  been  eutlralj 
discarded  in  Arctic  work,  is  oim  of  the 
peculiar  and  probably  not  nnpopiikir 
features  of  the  present  attempt  on  the 
the  Pole. 

The  arrangements  for  travelling  in- 
clude boats  for  crossing  open  water. 
One  of  aluminium,  measaring  eighteen 
feet  by  i^ye  feet,  weighs  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  can  carry 
twenty  people  ;  it  is  made  in  three  sec- 
tions for  convenience  of  transport  on 
sledges,  and  each  section  will  float  by 
itself.  A  similar  copper  boat,  weigh- 
ing about  two  hundred  pounds,  is  also 
carried,  and  three  light  Wooden  Nor- 
wegian boats.  A  fast  steam-launch, 
appropriately  named  the  Markhara,  is 
expected  to  be  of  service  if  it  is  found 
possible  to  proceed  from  the  base  for 
some  distance  by  sea,  or  up  Austria 
Sound.  Eighteen  sledges  of  excep- 
tionally light  and  strong  construction, 
each  calculated  to  carry  one  thousancl 
pounds  weight  if  necessary,  are  taken  ; 
these  are  to  be  drawn  by  Siberian  dogs 
or  ponies.  There  are  three  collapsible 
tents,  and  suits  of  Samoyed  clothing 
for  use  in  winter,  the  cum brous<*loo king 
garb  of  these  Siberian  nomads  being 
considered  better  adapted  for  rough 
work  in  bad  weather  than  the  tighter- 
fitting  costume  of  the  Eskimo  pattern. 
The  scientific  instruments  carried  are 
perhai>8  the  finest  that  have  ever  been 
taken  into  the  far  North,  the  extensive 
use  of  aluminium  ensuring  a  lightness 
and  strength  never  before  attained  in 
Arctic  oxplomtion. 

Aflor  landing  the  exploring  party  in 
Franz  Josef  Land  about  the  end  of 
August  the  Windward  Will  return  to 
England,  if  possible,  and  sail  again 
next  year  with  fresh  supplies.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  expedition  is  esti- 
mated at  Jg25,000. 


Three    Norwegian   whalers    have    at- 
tempted   seal    fishery    in    the    Antarctic 
waters  south  of  the  Falkland  islands  dar- 
ing   the   southern    summer   now   ending.  ■  been  discovered  and  charted. 
One  of  these  vessels  was  as  far  south  as ! 


69°  or  7(1^  without  finding  enough  ice  to 
make  sealing  profitable,  and  it  Is  reported 
that  a  considt^rable  extent  of  new  land  has 
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Chattafin^  etc. 


CHATTAFIN. 

My  orchard  blooms  with  high  September 
liglit, 
Opal  and  tojmz  star  the  burning  grass  ; 
The  hedgerow-fluted  meadows  climb  the 
height, 
And  into  gulfs  of  silvered  azure  pass  ; 


llei*e  hopes  are  pure,  and  aims  are  coot 
and  high  ; 
Here   Pisgah-glints   of    Heaven   may 
greet  our  view ; 
O  come  and  in  green  light  of  glory  He, 
I  And  talk  of  song  and  death,  without  or 
'  flush  or  sigh. 


The    glittering    hawk-weed    turns    to !     Athen»um 
golden  glass 
The  dew'd  enamel  of  the  rough  pale  field  ; 
With    laden    boughs,    a    lichen-hoary 
mass. 
Rolls   the    arched    canopy   of   autumn^s 
yiold. 
And  hid«>s  a  liquid  gloom  beneath  it?  leafy 
shiHd. 


Edmund  Gosss 


Come  to  me  now,  while  all  the  winds  are 
dumb, 
And,  floating  in  this  earthly  hyaline. 
Bring  me  no  whisper  of  the  harsh  world's 
hum, 
But,    with   an    indolence    attuneil    to 

mine. 
Pass  to  my  soul  the  thoughts  that  wave 
in  thine  ; 
Like  those  twin  brooks  that  stir  our  fiehl 
below 
Whose   sparkles  meet  in  music,  they 
divine 
No  first  nor  second  place,  but  all   they 
know 
Is  that  with  doubled  strength  tht^y  seaward 
leap  and  flow. 

(;ome  to  me  now  ;  t^nn^  fnim  the  mart   '^I^o"  presence  yet  more  fugitive  and  frail, 
of  men,  -  Thou  most  unbodied  thing. 

To  this  monastic  court  of  apple-trees.     '  Whose  very  being  is  thy  going  hence. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou  burden  of  all  songs  the  earth  hath 
sung, 
Thou  retrospect  in  Time's  reverted  eyes, 
Thou  metaphor  of  everything  tlmt  dies, 
That  dies  ill-starred,  or  dies  beloved  and 
young. 
And  therefore  blest  and  wise  — 
O  be  less  beautiful,  or  be  less  brief. 
Thou  tragic  splendor,  strange  and  full  of 

fear ! 
In  vain  her  pageant  shall  the  Summer 
rear  I 
At  thy  mute  signal,  leaf  by  golden  leaf, 
Crumbles  the  gorgeous  year. 

Ah,    ghostly    as    remembered    mirth,  the 
tale 
Of  Summer*  8  bloom,  the  legend  of  the 

Spring  ! 
And  thou,  too,  flutterest  an  impaUent 
wing. 


See,  th«'  gn»y  heron  rises  from  the  fen. 
And    mark  !  his  slower  mat«^  by  long 

de«;n^es 
Follows  and  fla]>s  to  stillrr  shades  than 
these  ; 
Tliey    wing    their   'on  '^om**    meditative  | 


Vnd    passage    and    departure    all  tby 

theme ; 
Whose  life  doth  still  a  splendid  dying 
seem. 
And  thou  at  height  of  thy  magniflcenoe 
.\  figment  and  a  dream. 


wav 
To  son...   h,..l,M   «.lb<,w  „f   th«   HMHly !  '*"""^',..'l  »''«    "^"^    '•P*"'    »^ 
leas ;  J 

()  let  us  lose  ourselves  in  flight,  as  th«»y     : 


June, 

And  cold  is  August's  panting  heart  of 

fire  * 

Their  hearts' sequestered  law  thus  tenderly        .     ,    ,       V,         *  ..  ^%  m    » » 

.  ^  "^  i     An<I    in    the    storm-dismantled   forat> 

obey.  .  ,    . 

•'  choir 

Hen*  all  is  gained  we  waste  our  lives  de-  \  For  thine  own  elegy  the  winds  attune 
manding  ;  Their  wild  and  wizard  lyre  ; 

Her«>  all  things  meet  that,  f«>verisli,  we  ;  And  poignant  grows  the  charm  of  thy  de- 
pursue  :  cay. 
The   (K^aee  of  Go<l  that  )Missetli  under-       Th«>  pathos  of  thy  beauty,  and  the  allag. 
standing                                                       Thou  ]>arable  of  greatness  Yanbhing  ! 
Falls  on  this  place,  and  like  a  chrism    For  me.  thy  woods  of  gold  and  skies  of 

of  tlew,  ;:rey 

Without    a   murmur.    s!e»M»s    >is    iliro'  With  sikmtIi  funt-astlc  rinp. 

and  tlm»*  ;  '  Wii.i.iA'i  Waivost. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
THE  NOVELIST  IN  SHAKESPEARE.^ 

Two  years  ago  I  was  sailing  off  the 
Dortli-easl  coast  of  Deumark.  A  thick 
mist  euveloped  the  ship,  and  the  cap- 
tain slacked  speed,  saying  he  would  go 
no  farther,  for  the  land  must  be  some- 
where thereabout.  Presently  the  help- 
less void  begjin  to  break.  A  dim 
shadow  crept  along  our  side  to  the 
west.  The  shadow  took  first  the  shape 
of  a  low  mountain,  then  of  broken 
cliffs,  finally  of  ruined  walls.  "That's 
Elsinore,"  said  the  captain,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  standing  out  to  sea. 

AVill  you  think  me  very  weak  that  I 
wanted  to  go  down  on  my  knees  on  the 
deck  ?  The  vapory  shadow  of  the 
walls  of  Elsinore  was  like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet,  of  Shakespeare,  coming  down 
through  the  mists  of  three  hundred 
years. 

At  my  liome  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
directly  facing  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  I  work,  there  is  another 
castle,  built  by  the  Danes.  They  say 
it  is  precisely  on  the  model  of  the 
Castle  of  Elsinore.  It  stands  on  an 
island  rock,  and  looks  back  at  the  town 
and  out  on  the  sea.  I  have  seen  this 
old  castle  every  day  for  about  a  year, 
and  I  have  never  been  neighbor  to  any 
inanimate  thing  that  has  had  a  stronger 
effect  on  my  mind.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  what  that  effect  has  been.  I 
think  its  steadfastness  has  produced 
the  most  abiding  impression.  What 
our  little  town  was  like  when  the  castle 
was  built,  no  one  knows.  How  many 
houses  and  streets  have  risen  and  fallen 
to  ruins  since  then  we  cannot  tell. 
But  the  castle  remains.  There  it 
stands,  and  has  stood  for  ten  centuries, 
with  its  round  tower  against  the  sky. 
The  sun  rises  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
then  it  is  grey  ;  the  sun  sets  at  the  back 
of  it,  and  then  it  is  black.  On  misty 
days  it  is  only  a  ghostly  while  shape 
behind  clouds  of  vapor  ;  when  storms 
are  raging  it  is  only  a  rock  for  the  big 
seas  to  break  over.     But  it  is  always 

■  An  address  delivered  at  the  Shakespeare  Birth- 
day Dinner,  April  23rd,  18M,  Anderton's  Hotel, 
l»ndon. 


there  ;  it  does  not  pass  away  ;  it  domi- 
nates everything. 

Is  this  too  bold  a  figure  to  describe 
the  position  of  Shakespeare  in  litera- 
ture ?  It  is  three  centuries  since  he 
first  appeared,  and  where  he  stood 
then  he  is  still  standing.  Other  figures 
have  arisen  and  disappeared.  The 
great  figures  of  his  own  time  have 
nearly  all  crumbled  away.  If  they  re- 
main, it  is  only  as  ruins,  haunted  by 
the  literary  antiquary.  But  he  is  where 
he  was,  our  beacon,  our  stronghold, 
and  our  greatest  literary  monument. 

The  festival  we  are  here  to  celebrate 
is  not  a  new  one.  After  thirty-seven 
anniversaries,  and  as  many  speeches 
from  the  chair,  it  is  manifestly  difilcult 
to  say  anything  that  shall  be  at  once 
original  and  worthy  to  be  remembered. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  there  is  any  new 
thought  on  Shakespeare,  it  lies  some- 
where at  the  surface  and  needs  no 
digging  for.  Therefore,  I  content  my- 
self with  the  idea  that  is  nearest  —  the 
idea  that  is  suggested  by  the  daily  oc- 
cupations of  my  own  life.  I  ask  you 
to  consider  with  me  whether  Shake- 
speare, who  was  the  greatest  of  En- 
glish dramatists,  was  not  also  the  first 
of  English  novelists. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clear  the 
ground  by  some  general  definition  of 
the  novel  and  the  drama.  For  this 
purpose  I  propose  to  take  the  well- 
known  passage  from  tlie  fifth  book  of 
**  Meister^s  Apprenticeship."    - 

'^  One  evening  a  dispute  arose  among 
our  friends  about  the  novel  and  the 
drama,  and  which  of  them  deserved 
the  preference,  ^hey  convei-sed  to- 
gether long  upon  the  matter  ;  and  in 
fine,  the  following  was  nearly  the  re- 
sult of  their  discussion  :  In  the  novel 
as  well  as  in  the  drama  it  is  human 
nature  and  human  action  tliat  we  see. 
.  .  .  But  in  the  novel  it  is  chiefly  senti" 
ments  and  events  that  are  exhibited  ;  in 
the  dm  ma  it  is  characters  and  deeds. 
The  novel  must  go  slowly  forward,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  hero,  hy  some  m^ins 
or  otheVy  must  restrain  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  to  unfold  itself  and  to  conclude. 
The  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
hasten,  and  the  character  of  the  hero 
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must  press  forward  to  the  end.  .  .  . 
The  novel-hero  must  be  suffering,  ni 
}east  he  must  not  in  a  high  degree  he 
active,  in  the  dramatic  one,  we  mmsi 
Jookfvr  activity  and  deeds.'' ^ 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  as 
a  theory.  I  will  ask  you  to  accept  it 
as  a  touchstone  by  which,  to  judge 
of  Shakespeare's  art,  Goethe  may  be 
wrong ;  if  so,  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  is  wrong  with  him.  Pretty  ac- 
curately he  expresses  the  general  feel- 
ing. 

Now  if  we  were  asked  by  a  foreigner 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
English  novel,  I  suppose  we  should  say 
that,  after  various  trial  trips  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Defoe,  and  others,  it 
began  with  Richardson  and  Fielding. 
In  these  two  writers  it  leapt  to  a  great 
maturity.  But  it  was  still  very  simple 
in  structure  ;  it  was  still  epic,  and  told 
its  tale  precisely  as  you  would  tell  a 
tale  to  a  child,  beginning  ''  Once  upon 
a  time  there  lived  a  man." 

Then  came  writers  of  various  merit, 
and  presently  a  great  man,  a  mighty 
magician,  a  wonderful  wizanl  —  Walter 
Scott.  Scott  did  more  than  write  a 
group  of  the  finest  novels  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  he  enlarged  the  art  of  fiction. 
This  he  did  by  adding  to  the  epic 
method  the  dramatic  method.  Tlie 
tale  did  not  begin,  ^^Once  npon  a  time 
there  lived  a  man.^  It  began,  so  to 
speak,  **'On  a  certain  day,  etc.,  etc., 
when  the  sun  was  dipping  over  the 
hill,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  a  solitary  horseman 
might  have  been  seen,  etc.,  etc.'*  You 
know  the  way  of  it.  This  dropped  you 
down  into  a  story,  precisely  as  a  drama 
does,  when  the  curtain  rises  and  you 
sit  and  watch  for  the  plot. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  EngKsh  novel 
at  the  present  hour.  "We  have  got  no 
further  than  Scott.  A  novel,  then,  at 
its  best,  is  now  a  drama  written  out  full 
length,  with  scenery  and  scene-shift- 
ing, and  music,  and  the  actors*^  di-esses, 
and  the  actors*  voices,  all  reproduced 
in  words. 

And,  now,  for  a  moment,  I  will  ask 
you  to  hark  back.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
origin  of  the  English  drama.  Its  lit- 
eral origin   is  lost  somewhere  in  the 


mists  of  ilte  past.  We  dip  into  its 
history  at  a  nolable  poist     It  ia  the 

period  immediately  preceding  the  Eliz- 
abethau  dramatists.  There  were  plays 
founded  on  Italian  tales  of  love,  on 
Spanish  voyages,  on  the  death  of  Julius 
Csesar,  on  a  Scottish  thane  who  killed 
his  king,  on  a  Danish  prince  who  pre- 
tended to  be  mad,  and  on  a  young  giri 
who  pretended  to  be  dead.  These 
plays  were  very  rough  affairs,  and  a 
harum-scarum  lot  of  vagabonds  had 
got  tattered  copies  of  them.  They 
acted  them  in  sheds,  in  the  open  yards 
of  inns,  and  in  the  penny  enclosures  at 
country  fairs.  Of  course  the  great 
folks  did  not  go  to  see  them,  or  if  they 
did  they  were  careful  to  wear  masks. 
The  intellectual  world,  according  to  its 
wont,  regarded  these  children  of  the 
imagination  with  great  disdain.  Bacon 
knew  nothing  about  such  nonsense. 
But  every  Londou  'prentice  knew  them 
by  heart,  and  could  tell  their  stories 
backwards. 

And  then  came  along  a  group  of 
young  men  of  brilliant  gifts,  but  not 
too  much  scholarship.  One  of  them 
was  a  gravedigger,  another  had  been  a 
bricklayer,  a  third  a  butcher,  and  the 
ablest  of  the  brotherhood  was  a  coun- 
try lad,  son  of  a  farmer,  and  nothing 
else  in  particular.  These  boys  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  London  'prentice. 
Tliey  took  the  tattered  copies  of  those 
old  plays,  one  by  one,  and  transfijcured 
them,  put  character,  and  atmosphere, 
and  politics,  and  religion  into  them. 
They  had  only  been  boys*  stories  be- 
fore, but  now  they  became  real  dramas. 
Tlie  'prentices  liked  them  just  as  much 
as  ever,  perhaps  rather  better,  and  the 
great  multitude  of  the  people  found 
that  they  liked  them  no  less.  Theatres 
were  then  built ;  the  tatterdemaHon 
ragamu£Sns  became  a  recognized  pro^ 
fession,  and  the  English  drama  was 
afoot. 

But  what  were  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  ?  They  were  very  primitive. 
A  piece  of  dramatic  writing  to  he  any- 
thing  had  to  be  everything.  It  must  not 
only  tell  a  story,,  it  must  criticise  it.  It 
must  uot  only  pi-esent  a  character,  it 
must  tell  you  if  the  character  was  goed 
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or  bad.  It  must  not  only  present  a 
sceue,  it  mini  describe  it.  These  were 
necessities  forced  u|)ou  it  by  the  stole 
of  its  play-bouses  and  the  quality  of  its 
acting. 

Tbe  stage,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
an  opeu  space,  probably  in  the  middle 
of  the  auditorium.  The  audience  sat 
about  it,  some  of  tliem  on  top  of  it.  It 
appears  as  if  the  dress  circle  of  those 
days  was  the  square  margin  of  the 
stage  itself.  Obviously  two  things  that 
we  nt>w  have  there  could  not  then  be. 
There  could  not  be  scenes  as  we  under- 
stand them,  there  could  not  be  scenic 
illusion,  and  there  could  not  be  acting 
such  as  we  now  c^iil  impersonation. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  audience 
should  ever  forget  that  the  actot^  were 
not  the  cUaractei-s  they  repi-esented ; 
that  Bottom  was  not  the  lion. 

Do  you  recognize  the  path  by  which  I 
am  taking  )'ou  ?  I  ask  you  to  realize 
two  things  :  first,  that  the  essential  dra- 
matic work  was  done  to  Sliakespcare's 
hand.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  found 
his  plots  provided  for  him,  but  that 
nearly  everything  that  mixde  the  dra- 
matic tug  of  incident  or  oiootiou  was 
already  fixed  and  settled  in  the  im- 
agination of  his  audience.  And  next, 
I  ask  you  to  realize  that  what  tiie 
public  of  the  time  expected  of  Shake- 
speare, auil  what  he  gave  Uiem  as  his 
own  peculiar  contribution,  was  just 
that  quality  which  we  now  call  novel- 
istic.  Shakes|)eare  had  to  provide 
what  the  theatre  of  his  time  did  not 
give  him.  And  the  first  Uiing  lie  bad 
to  provide  was  acenery.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  the  scenery  in  Sliake- 
speare  ?  He  is  always  making  his  own 
scenery.  He  makes  it  as  he  goes  along. 
In  Uie  course  of  every  scene  he  tells 
you  uU  about  it.  He  is  always  making 
the  atmosphere  in  which  his  dramatic 
action  lias  to  live.  An  artist  of  imagi- 
nation ought  never  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
Shakespeare's  surroundings.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  nejirly  impossible  to  go 
astray  with  the  great  scene  of  the  ghost 
in  tiie  fii'st  act  of  Hamlet.  You  know 
what  it  is.  It  is  twelve  o'clock  ;  the 
air  is  nippiag  and  eager,  there  is  some 
irind  ;    the    moon    is    out,    but    black 


clouds  fly  across  it  at  intervals,  and 
often  it  is  hidden,  and  then  it  flashes 
forth. 

What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete 

steel. 
Revisit^ St  thus  the  glimpses  of  tbe  moon  ? 

Again,  in  the  same  play,  when  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  the  yA^y  scene  is 
ov«r  and  the  lights  are  gone,  and  Ham- 
let is  going  to  answer  his  mother's  sum- 
mons, to  see  the  guilty  king  at  his 
prayers,  and  flnally  to  encounter  the 
ghost  for  tlie  second  time,  mark  how 
Shakespeai'e  prepares  the  imagination 
by  making  his  atmosphere  :  — 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  bell  itself 

breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world. 

Then  look  at  Othello  coming  into  the 
bedchamber  that  is  to  be  the  <1cath- 
chamber  of  his  bmle.  The  light  has 
been  left  burning  for  him,  and  as  he 
enters  his  first  word  tells  us  where  be 
has  come  from.  He  has  been  walking 
to  and  fro  under  the  sky,  muttering 
aloud  in  his  agony,  blabbing  his  ter^ 
rible  secret :  — 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul  — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste 
stars  ! 

Then  Macbeth.  See  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  is  contemplating  the 
murder  of  Banquo.  Like  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  he  tells  us  precisely  the  time 
of  niglit,  and  exactly  what  soit  of  atght 
it  is  :  — 

Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  ; 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and 

drowse  ; 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  de 

rouse. 

Then  King  Lear.  He  tells  us  every 
detail  of  that  great  storm  on  the 
heath  :  — 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed 

sides. 
Tour  loop'd  and  windowM  raggedness,  de- 
fend you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 
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And  tlien  that  loveliest  passage,  per-  act  of  that  murder,  but  we  are  to  rcal- 

faaps,  in  liteniture,  where  Lorenzo  sits  ize  it  by  anticipation.     We  are  also  to 

with  Jessica  in  the  moonlight  and  tells  realize. the  xchoU  horror  of  the  crime  in 

her  about  the  stars  :  —  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  to  commit  iL 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  You  know  what  happens.     A  dagger 

bank  I  appears  to  Macbeth.    It  seems  to  float 

in  the  air  before  him.     There  are  gouts 

Sit,    Jessica.      Look,    how   the    floor   of  of  blood  on  it,  and  it  seems  to  go  be- 

heaven  fore  him,  to  lead  liiro  on.     As  suddenly 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,  as  it  appeared  it  vanislies. 

I   will  only   mention   one   more    in-  There's  no  such  thing  : 

sUincc,  but  It  IS  the  most  important  in  it  \a  the  bloody  bushiess,  which  informs 

all   Shakespeare  — I   mean  the  dagger  Thus  to  mhie  eyes.— Now  o'er  the  one  half 

scene    in   Macbeth.      Have    you  ever  world 

asked  yourself  what  the  dagger  scene  Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked   dreams 

means  ?    What  dramatic  business  does  abuse 

it  do?    How  does  it  help  forward  the  The  curtained  sleep ;  witchcraft  celebrated 

action  of  the  play  ?    Don't  think  me  a  P*>®  Hecate's  oflferings  ;  and  withered  mur- 

heretic  if  I  say  that  that  great  scene  .,         ,l\    ,,          .     ,    , 

does   no  din.nf.lic  business   whatever,  ^"^^^\^\T       f\.    ,^L,.u  u, 

,  ,            .  ,    ,    r            1  ii         *.         .  Whose  howl's  his  watch,   thus  "with  his 

and  does  not  help  forward  the  action  at  stealthv  nace 

all.    You    know   what  happens.     The  ^ith  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards 

king  has  gone  to  bed,  liis  grooms  are  his  design 

drunk  and  asleep,  the  murder  has  been  Moves  like  a  ghost.  .  .  . 

planned  and  arranged.     We  are  in  the  I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 

open   courtyard  of    the   castle;    Mac-  Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 

belh,  torch  in  hand,  is  crossing  it  with  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

a  servant :  he  encountei*s  Banquo  and  ^^.,,     ^,        .     .          r  .•       t    „       . 

,  .                 .       i     I    J      rri         •  1  4   •  With   the  nngmg  of  the    bell,    the 

his   son   going  to   bed.     The   niofht   is  ,           i  .  i    i        •    *       .        «      ,   '       . 

1    ,^  ,1^               I                  ,  pln3',  which  has  been  at  a  dead  stand, 

very  dark,  the  moon   hsis  gone   down,  |      .             .        •»,,.,                V   •»«•"«, 

an.l   ihere  nre  no  stars.    Kanquo  and  ^'S'"«  «g««n     Macbelh goesout.    Lady 

FIcancc  go  off,  and  Macl,eth  dismisses  ?f«*=''«"'    «»^"-       }^'"'^^^    "^»"»- 

,                ,  Then  comes  the  crash, 

iho  servant : —  ▼     *i  •        •  w                  .■           * 

In   this  mighty  scene    there    is    no 

(Jo  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  (i|..„na.      There  is  nothing  but  atmo- 

She  strTkeuDon  the  bell     Get  thee  to  bed  ^^'^''''^'     ^'^"'^^^P^"*'®  *«  painting   the 

.She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Wet  thee  to  bed.  gcenery  and  doing  the  actor's  business, 

Macbeth  is  left  alone  in  the  court-  This  brings  me  to  my  second  iK>int. 
yard  under  the  moonless  and  starless  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
sky.  He  is  waiting  for  the  bell  that  is  considered  the  supernatural  in  Shake- 
to  be  his  signal  to  proceed  —  his  assur-  spcare.  Have  you  noticed  the  essen- 
ance  that  all  is  ready  and  waiting —  tial  difference  between  the  supematursl 
that  he  may  go  and  find  Duncan  and  in  Shakespeare  and  in  any  of  liis  great 
stab  him  in  his  sleep.  There  is  a  dead  contemporaries  —  Webster,  for  exam* 
pause.  The  dramatic  action  comes  to  pie  ?  The  difference  is  the  difference 
a  stop.  The  bell  is  a  mere  mechanical  l)etween  the  metho<l  of  the  drama  and 
dovice  to  bridge  the  space.  Shake-  the  method  of  the  novel.  The  glioeU 
spcare  is  doing  what  Goethe  says  the  in  Shakespeare  are  all,  without  excep- 
novi-list  must  always  bo  doing— lir  is  tion,  novelists',  not  dramatists'  agents 
liohling  the  action  back.  Why?  Be-  and  instruments.  They  nre  all  sab  jee- 
caiL-ic  the  imagination  of  tJie  spectator  is  tive  creations.  A  ghost  in  Shake* 
tio(  y(t  ready  ;  it  has  to  be  prepared  for  speare  exists  for  and  in  the  central 
what  is  to  conic  ;  it  has  to  bo  put  into  eliai*aotor.  It  is  rarely  seen  by  nnv  one 
touch  with  what  is  nnw  happening,  else.  The  ghost  in  "Hanilei,"  for 
Wc  arc  not  going  t(»  witness  the  gro^^s  example,    though    seen     by    Hamlet^s 
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friends  at  first,  is  not  so  much  the 
-ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  as  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet  himself. 

Take  first  the  ghost  in  *'  Julius  Cse- 
sar."  We  are  in  the  camp  in  the  tent 
of  Brutus.  Everybody  is  gone  save 
the  boy,  and  Brutus  is  alone.  The  boy 
plays  sleepy  music.  Brutus  has  been 
reading.  Ho  turns  down  the  page  and 
puts  the  book  aside.  He  falls  to  think- 
ing. The  taper  burns  badly.  It  grows 
very  dark.  Then  a  shadow  comes  in. 
He  thinks  his  eyes  are  weak  and  this 
is  an  illusion.  It  is  the  ghost  of  Cse- 
sar:  — 

flow  ill  this  taper  bmns  !    Ha  !  who  comes 

here? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me  ! — Art  thou  anything  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some 

devil, 
That  mak^st  my  blood' cold,  and  my  hair  to 

stare? 
Speak  to  me  ;  what  thou  art  ? 

And  the  ghost  answers  :  — 
Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Then  take  Macbeth.  Consider  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  in  the  banqueting 
scene.  Is  that  a  great  scene  ?  As- 
suredly it  is.  But  wherein  lies  its 
greatness  ?  In  the  force  of  its  drama, 
in  the  tug  of  its  incident  ?  I  think 
not.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  overwhehn- 
ing  revelation  of  tlie  workings  of  the 
soul  of  a  guilty  man  —  in  short,  in  its 
great  qualities  as  analytical  ficliou. 
What  happens  ?  Macbeth  is  king. 
We  are  in  a  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 
A  banquet  is  spread.  Lords  and  nt- 
tendauls  enter.  Lady  Macbeth  takes 
her  seat  of  state.  Macbeth  does  not 
sit  down.  He  intends  to  play  the 
humble  host  and  wait  upon  his  guests. 
His  chair  is  empty.  In  the  midst  of 
the  feast  a  man  comes  to  a  side  door. 
There  is  blood  on  his  face.  He  tells 
Macbeth  that  at  his  order  he  has  killed 
Banquo.  Ljuly  Macbeth  calls  to  the 
king  to  sit  down  with  his  guests.  He 
steps  forward,  looks  round  and  sees 
tlie  tables  full.  No,  they  say,  here's  a 
place  reserved,  and  point  to  the  kinir's 
empty  chair.      Macbeth   looks  at    the 


chair  and  thinks  he  sees  Banquo  sitting 
in  it.  Banquo  is  dead.  This  must  be 
Banquo's  ghost.  His  locks  are  gory ; 
he  is  shaking  his  head  at  Macbeth 

Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Pr'ythee,  see  there  I  behold  I  look  I 

The  ghost  disappears.  Macbeth  is  his 
own  man  again.  He  calls  for  wine, 
and  is  about  to  drink  to  the  general  joy 
of  the  whole  table, — 

And  to  our  dear  friend,  Banquo,  whom  we 

miss  ; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we 

thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 

But  the  ghost  rises  again  and  glares 
upon  him.  The  banquet  is  broken  up. 
The  lords  go  home,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
says,  ^^You  lack  the  season  of  all  na- 
tures —  sleep."    And  he  answers  :  — 

Come,  we'll  to  sleep.    My  strange  and  self- 
abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  : 
We  are  yet  but  young  Indeed. 

That's  all.  Nothing  happens.  Noth- 
ing comes  of  the  scene.  It  begins  with 
nothing  ;  it  ends  with  nothing  ;  it  leads 
to  nothing,  unless  it  is  the  next  visit 
to  the  witches.  There  is  absolutely  no 
drama  in  it.  But  if  there  is  no  drama, 
there  is  something  else  ;  there  is  great 
fiction.  It  is  great  novel-writing,  the 
very  greatest  novel  -  writing.  The 
dmmatist  is  looking  into  the  very  soul 
of  Macbeth. 

Then  take  Hamlet.  One  of  the 
greatest  scenes  in  "  Hamlet,"  if  not 
quite  the  greatest,  is  the  closet  scene. 
But  is  it  dramatic  ?  No  more  dramatic 
than  the  banquet  scene  in  ^^  Macbeth." 
Let  us  sketch  the  play.  A  young 
prince  has  newly  returned  from  the 
university.  He  finds  th.it  his  father 
(the  king)  has  died  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  that  his  mother  (the 
queen)  has  married  his  uncle  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  The  two  facts 
puzzle  and  trouble  him.  He  begins  to 
brood  over  them,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  understand.  In  his  room, 
among  his  books  —  so  I  follow  the 
author's  mental  processes  —  the  prince 
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begins  to  suspect  foul  play.     He  fan-  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 

cies  a  spirit  appears  to  liim,  Uie  spirit  That,  lapsM  in  time  and  passtoo,  lets  go  l^- 

of  liis  father.    Tlie  spirit  lells  him  tliat  Tb®  important  acting  of  your  dnaad 

his  father  has  been  murdered  by  his  mand? 

uncle.     It  describes  the  murder.     He  And  the  ghost  answers  :  — 

vows  to  be  revenged.     The  spirit  jus-  d© not  forget:  this  visitation 

tides  the  vow.     AH   this  at  night  and  Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blniitad 

before  the  glow-worm  pales  its  light  in  _,,  „       .    ,                  *     .  , 

the   morning.    When  day  comes,  and  ,  WeH     what  comes  of   Uiis  ^men. 

as  day  follows  day,  he  begins  to  doubt,  ^^ous,  this  magniUcent  scene  ?   Nothing 

This  has  been  an  evil  dream,  a  morbid  ^"\^»  ^^  '}'  ,  Nothing  at  least,  that  is 

fancy  put  into  his  head  by  evil  powers.  ^"/^«  ™f' °  !'"««  ""l  1,^«  *"^"»^-    ^^ 

He  will  have  more  relevant  evidence,  f  t:«  «>phe  is  worked  out  by  an  accK 

So  he  conceives  of  a  trap  to  catch  tl«  ^?°^  *"  ^^u^^'^'^X  f  u^  ^"^'^  ^""^"^ 

king  if  the  king  is  guilty.    He  calls  it  "*"«   ^»    ^""^*i'  ^J^'*^"!^,  ^If '  J^^ 

the  mousetrap.     It  is  a  play  whereof  e?'"^'**?^?'  ^f^""!^*  kills  Hamlet^ and 

one  incident  comes  very  near  to  what  ^^™^^^  ^\"*  ^^"«  *^^"ff-    ^«^«1  ^  ~ 

the  ghost  told  him  of  the  murder  of  concerns  the  great  current  of  iuterost 

his  father.    He  has  the  play  performed  ^.^^^"S  ^^^'"  ^^^«  »'"«»^  *  revehiUoo  of 

before  the  king,  and  he  watches  the  f*"®  ^'"^^^^^  the  scene  comes  to  a  Hunt 

king's  face.    The  king  shows  uncasi-  »™I^^«»t   conclusion.     The    kiug  has 

ness.     At    the     critical    moment    he  '^""^^^^    ^  ^'"'P  .^.'^'"^*^  ^  England 

pretends  to  be  ill  and  leaves  the  enter-  a»<i  Hamlet  is  willing  to  be  shipped 

tainmenL     Hamlet    is    sure  now ;    he 

will  take  the  word  of  the  ghost  for  a  ^  ^^^  ^  England, 
thousand  pounds.  But  why  doesn't  ho  He  is  thinking  liow  he  will  defeat  the 
go  on  ?  Why  doesn't  he  kill  the  king  ?  schemes  of  his  two  false  friends. 
Why  ?  Because  Shakespeare  is  doiug  That's  all.  But  the  murder  of  his  fa- 
what  the  novelist  must  do  — he  is  hold-  ther,  the  ghost's  messf^,  his  vow  of 
ing  the  action  back.  The  play  is  wait-  revenge,  wliere  are  they  ?  Regarded 
ing.  AVhat  is  it  waiting  for?  It  is  from  the  point  of  pure  drama,  the  man- 
waiting  for  Shakespeare  the  novelist,  agement  of  plot  is  almost  enough  to 
We  have  to  be  tohl  wliat  is  going  on  in  justify  the  woret  criticisms  of  the 
Hamlet's  own  mind— a  thing  that  has  French  critics. 

verylilllc  to  do  with  the  dramatic  ac-  Nevertheless,  this  cokMsnl,  this  mar- 
tion  of  the  moment.  The  queen  sends  vellous,  this  miraculous  piece  of  inisg- 
for  Hamlet  to  her  closet.  He  goes  to  inative  art  is  not  thrown  away.  It  has 
her,  passing  through  the  open  court-  helped  us  to  "turn  our  eyes  into  the 
yard  under  the  stars,  and  past  the  very  soul "  of  Hamlet.  And  there  we 
chapel  where  the  guilty  man  is  alone,  Ijave  Shakespeare  the  novelist.  Shake- 
kneeling  at  his  prayers  :  —  spearc  the  dramatist  may  have  been  at 

^          ^        .        fault,  but  Shakespeare  the  novelist  hss 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven.  ^^^^^  transcendent. 

When  he  reaches  the  queen's  cham-  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  speak  of 

her  he  speaks  daggers   to   her.     That  Othello,    and    show    how     lago,    who 

will  not  help  his  revenge.     He  is  only  really  does  nothing  of  himself.  Is  the 

unpacking  liis  heart   wiih   words.     In  novelist's  machine  to  reveal  the  mind 

the  nii<1st  of  his  outburst  he  stops  sud-  of    the  Moor.    lago  is  tlie    gliost  fm 

denly    and    glares    at    vacimcy.      The  "  Othello."    Tlio  only  vital  incident  in 

queen   looks  at  him  and   thinks  he  is  which  he  touches  the  actual  is  the  Ind- 

mad.     But  something  has  appeared  to  dent    of    the    handkereliief,      T17    to 

him.     It  is  the  ghost.     It  has  come  to  believe    that    I    speak  with   pioCoond 

chide  him  for  letiins:  his  opportunities  reverence  when  I  say  that  as  a  dn^ 

go  by,  and  wasting  himself  in  the  ver}'  malic    episode    nothing  in    the  worid 

rags  of  passion.  couhl  be    more    primitive    than 
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Walch  it  Desdemona  takes  Ihe  haud- 
kerchief  oat  for  Othello's  headache  ; 
Othello  pushes  it  asi<le  and  lets  it  drop  ; 
Emilia  picks  it  up  ;  lago  soatches  it 
from  her  and  throws  it  in  at  the  win- 
dow of  Cassio's  lodging  ;  Cassio  gives 
it  to  his  mistress ;  and  then  Ingo 
brings  Otliello  to  see  the  mistress  wear- 
ing it.  Could  anything  be  more  artiti- 
cial  as  a  material  structure  ?  That  is 
the  atory  of  the  handkerchief  from  the 
poini  of  Shakespeare  the  dramatist. 
But  look  how  different  it  is  from  the 
point  of  Shakespeare  the  novelist. 
Othello  had  that  handkerchief  from  his 
mother.  A  sui^erstilious  i*everence  at- 
taches to  it.  He  gives  it  to  his  wife  as 
Uie  dearest  thing  he  possesses.  Sud- 
denly he  realizes  that  she  prizes  it  so 
little  that  it  is  lying  in  the  very  mud. 
Then  all  his  soul  rises.  Moreover,  his 
superstitious  are  up  in  arms.  Thus,  as 
a  spiritual  agent,  the  handkerchief  is 
sublime.  As  a  material  agent  it  is  next 
thing  to  ridiculous.  And  the  differ- 
ence is  the  difference  between  Shake- 
speare the  novelist  and  Shakes{>earo 
the  dramatist.  Thus,  I  say  that,  how- 
ever great  Shakespeare  may  be  in  the 
qualities  tliat  are  essentially  of  the 
drama,  he  is  yet  greater  in  the  quali- 
ties that  are  essentially  of  the  novel. 

But  there  is  a  yet  more  practical 
consideration,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  been  worlh  while  to  go  delv- 
ing for  the  novelist  in  the  dramatist.  I 
believe  the  fact  that  the  novelist  was  in 
Shakespeare,  and  in  the  other  Eliza- 
bethan dmmalists  was  the  very  sheet- 
anchor  of  dramatic  literature.  In  the 
days  when  the  author  was  everything 
—  author,  scene-painter,  and  half-actor 
as  well  —  the  drama  was  free.  Is  it 
free  now  ?  I'm  afraid  it  has  been  sold 
into  slavery  to  the  upholsterer  and  the 
milliner.  The  productions  of  the  mod- 
ern stage  are  magnificent.  We  owe 
the  actors  a  great  debt  for  the  nung- 
niOcent  realizations  of  Shakespearean 
plays,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  we  are 
paying  too  dear  for  them  ?  One  of  the 
necessities  of  a  magnificent  production 
is,  that  a  piece  shall  have  a  long  run. 
la  that  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
drama  ?    Assuredly  it  would  not  foster 


another  Webster.  The  world  wouUl 
have  no  room  for  his  two  hundred 
plays.  Even  Shakespeare  himself,  with 
his  shorter  tale  of  thirty  odd  plays^ 
would  keep  two  theatres  going  for 
nearly  twenty  yeara  if  each  i-an  two  or 
three  hundred  nights.  Some  of  his 
contemporaries,  under  like  conditions, 
would  want  a  career  lasting  a  century. 
And  if  you  consider  it  on  its  most 
matter-of-fact  basis,  the  Elizabethan 
drama  in  mere  bulk  could  not  exist  on 
the  Victorian  stage.  We  lament  the 
decay  of  the  English  drama  since  the 
golden  days,  but  if  we  had  it  back  we 
could  not  entertain  it.  Our  altered 
conditions,  notwithstanding  our  many 
theatres,  give  too  little  accommodation. 

Another  of  the  effects  of  a  magnifi^ 
cent  production  is  that  of  increasing 
the  risk  of  failure.  Surely  anything^ 
that  does  that  is  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  art.  Art  lives  and  thrives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  material  things.  Every 
responsibility  with  which  you  load  it 
is  a  shackle  that  interfei*es  with  ita 
growth  and  with  its  liberty  of  action* 
Now,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  we 
should  have  more  of  the  native  drama 
if  the  risk  of  trying  examples  of  it  were 
not  so  great  ?  Do  you  answer  that  no 
great  play  is  ever  lost  to  the  stage  ; 
that  the  actors  know  their  business  ; 
that  it  would  be  weakness  to  bewail 
the  great  unacted  ?  That  is  not  my 
point.  I  am  putting  in  no  plea  for 
the  army  of  would-be  dramatists,  with 
dramas  in  their  Uiil-pockets.  I  am 
rather  urging  the  cause  of  the  tried, 
ackuowle<lged,  or  successful  dramatist. 
Is  he  a  free  man  ?  Assuredly  he  is 
not.  Could  he  give  us  of  his  very 
best,  apart  from  all  considerations  that 
are  not  artistic  ?  Indeed  no.  And 
what  are  the  chief  trannnels  to  the 
exorcise  of  his  gift?  I  think  they 
are  two.  First,  the  enormous  and 
increasing  material  cost  of  a  dmmatic 
production  ;  and,  second  (I  say  it  with 
all  deference,  all  respect  to  an  honor- 
able profession),  the  domination  of  the 
actor  in  the  theatre. 

As  to  the  fii-st  point.  Surely  the 
actor  as  well  as  the  author  would  find 
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hi-  acrount  in  a  much  »imp!*:r  coii'ii-  i&  t!ifr  (lav*  of  MOiierv.  Tlie  author 
lion  of  lh<;  ^tni^e.  The  lerfirs  of  wa^  then  ilie  ma5ter  of  the  play-liouM. 
(>aijkru}»U;Y  wouM  not  mi  fr«;queni!y  And  the  author  ought  to  be  the  master 
t^<^«;t  liiru.  A  year  an'!  a  half  a^ro  I  of  th«  play-houM;  srtiil.  That  position 
innched  with  a  weli-known  •Irainatist  is  Wx^i  birthright.  He  has  alwajrs  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  pn^Iuclion  of  a  piece  it  when  the  ilraiua  has  been  at  its  liesi. 
that  ill  now  verv  fainou«.  He  will  lioM  it  airain  before  the  dranu 

*^  Ji)  it  ^oin:^  to  be  a  jKipuIar  sue-  comes  by  its  owu.  He  lo^^t  his  sopreiu- 
<;eh%  ?'*  I  atke'L  acv  in  £ni;lan<l  about  the  time  of  Gar- 

**  I  ilon't  kno\v  ;  I  don't  think  so/*  rick.  That  was  the  moment  when 
lie  answered.  nctors   were    tumin<^    back   to    Shake- 

"  Then.  I  suppf^e,"  I  said,  **  that  speare  with  new  lii^hls.  They  were 
when  a  dnimatint  h:iH  reache^l  your  not  i^oing  to  lie  reciters  any  lon<*er; 
p'/Hition  on  the  iita;;e  he  can  do  wliat  they  were  going  to  be  im|iersonator9. 
he  iikeh,*'  I  Has  the  rule  of  the  actor  been  entirely 

**  \^\'  no  means/"  he  replied.  **  I  '  «i:ood  for  the  theatre  ?  I  believe  it  has 
have  to  think  of  the  box  office  i>erpet- !  I>een  ver>'  goofi  for  the  art  of  acting. 
tisilly.  The  pHMluction  of  a  play  iH  a  I  doubt  if  there  can  ever  have  l>een 
<^iHtly  Ihin'^  nowafJays,  and  the  running  '  such  actini;  as  the  past  hundred  years 
of  a  company  is  expensive.  I  am  .  have  pnxlueed.  But  hiis  it  been  so 
nev«:r  allowed  to  for^^el  that.  There  I  ^ofNl  for  tlie  literature  of  the  dnmin  ? 
lien  the  difference  between  a  dnimatist  j  I  think  not.  I  donH  say  that  the  inter- 
and  a  novelist.  The  novelist  loses  '  est«<  of  actor  and  author  conflict,  but  I 
nolhin'^    but    his  labor,  his    publisher  do  say  they  are  not  iflentical.     At  all 


litseM  nothing  but  his  printf^rN  bill 
That  is  ri-tk  enough  for  a  work  of  art. 
J{ut  the  dratnatist  has  to  remember  his 
manage  r*s  leases  and  eon  tracts.  The 
novelist  ran  lliink  of  hhiiself  tii-st. 
The  dnimatist  must  think  of  himself 
last." 

**  That's  bad,"  I  said.  "  Don't  vou 
think  it  must  have  an  evil  effect  on  the 
dnim.'i  as  a  literature  ?" 

**  Assuredly,"  he  said.  **  It  is  one  of 
the  penalties  we  pay  for  our  present 
condition." 

I  must  not  attempt  to  saddle  our 
friend  with  any  responsibility  for  my 
4:oiichision,  wliicrli  is,  that  if  niagnitU 
<:rnt  ht.'itre  appointments  are  drags  tm 
dnimatie  activity,  we  are  ])aying  vastly 
lofi  d<'ar  tor  them.  What  are  we 
doini:?  We  are.  takini;  the  produc- 
tions of  the  stage  earpenier  instead  of 
the  produ(!tions  of  .Mr.  Pinero,  the 
pr«Mluetions  (»f  the  niilliner  instead  of 
the  produ«!tioi)s  of  Mr.  .Jones. 

As  t(»  the  second  point.  That  the 
actor  is  now  the  (himinant  tigure  in  the 
theatre  will  hardly  he  (piestioncd. 
lias  it  always  hf><>n  so?  1  think  not. 
It  could  not  have  been  so  in  Knirlatid 
Ml  tin*  days  tif  .Sllake^«pt!are«  or  in  Spain 
in  the  days  of  (^alderon,  or  in  France 


events,  the  best  days  of  the  drama 
were  those  in  which  Shakespeare  did 
actor's  work  as  well  as  scene-painter's  ; 
when,  in  short,  he  was  the  novelist  as 
well  as  the  dramatist. 

But  what  would  Shakespeare  be  if 
he  were  living  niiw  ?  Would  he  be 
dramatist  or  novelist  ?  Most  certainly 
he  would  be  both.  In  his  dramas  we 
should  nnss  his  splendid  touches  of 
scene,  his    all-permeating  aimaaphere 

—  Mr.  Hawes  Graven  would  do  a  good 
deal  of  that  for  him.  AVe  should  also 
miss  some  of  his  introspective  toadies 

—  Mr.  Irving  wouhl  help  him  to  dis- 
pense with  them.  We  should  miss  bis 
ghosts  altogether. 

He  would  accommodate  himself  to 
our  tim(>,  just  as  he  did  to  his  own. 
Obviously  there  never  lived  a  saner 
and  more  business-like  person  than 
Shakespeare.  He  nin  his  head  against 
no  hard  walls  of  life,  no  8tubl)om  facta 
of  his  time.  All  art  is  of  the  natore 
of  a  compromise,  and  some  of  Shake- 
speare's compromises  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  liberal.  If  he  were 
living  now  I  think  he  would  write  mel- 
odramas for  the  Adelphi.  Why  not  ? 
He  wrote  the  play  scene  in  *'  Hamlet.** 
He  would    write  fairy  comedy  for  the 
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Gaiety.  Why  not  ?  He  wrote  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  He  wouUl 
write  farcical  comedy  for  the  Vaude- 
ville. Why  not?  He  wrote  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors."  He  would  write 
another  *'  Much  Ado  "  for  the  Lyceuu), 
and  another  *'  Henry "  for  Drury 
Lane. 

Shakespeare  would,  of  course,  be  a 
dramatist,  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  he  would  not  be  a  novelist  also. 
He  would  want  his  say  on  the   great 
questions  of    life   and   he   would   find 
that  these  are  not  usually  discussed  on 
the  stage  in  our  day.     He  would  find 
that  the   only   place  where  we  do  not 
utterly    fight    shy   of  the    greater  life 
problems   is    the   novel.     I   should    be 
sorry  to  see  the  theatre  turned  into  a 
dissecting-room.     I  want  to  see  it  kept 
as  a  play-house  for  the  people.     Let  it 
be   a    breezy,   wholesome    play-house. 
But  that  isn't  to  say  that  it  need  be  a 
genenil  play-ground.     The  spirit  of  our 
own  time  seems  determined  to  make  it 
80.     Aren't  we  gravitating  towards  the 
music-hall  ?    I  don't  complain  that  we 
are  not  discussing  incest  with  Ibsen  in 
'*  Ghosts  ;  "  I  don't  complain  that  we 
are  not  exhibiting  the  neurotic  woman 
with  the  clever  ladies  who  are  now  be- 
sieging the  libmries  ;  but  I  do  complain 
that  on  the  stage  of  to-day  we  fight  shy 
of  nearly    all    great    passions.      They 
trouble  us  too  much  ;  we  don't  want  to 
feel  deeply.     We  dine   just  before  we 
go  to  the  theatre.     That  material  fact 
is  not  altogether  a  hopeful  si(;n  for  the 
higher  drama.    And  so  strong  passions, 
banished   from   the   stage,  have  taken 
refuge    in    the     novel.       Shakespeare 
would  find  his  account  there.     I  don't 
say  that  Shakespeare  would  be  a  Zola, 
but  there  would  be  the  Zola  in  him.     I 
don't  say  that  he  would  be  a  Tolstoi, 
but  there  would  be  the  Tolstoi  in  him 
(oo.     The  serious  issues  which  he  put 
into  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  and  Lear, 
because    there   was    no  other  vehicle, 
and  because  the  temper  of  his  time  was 
favonible    to    great    passions    on    the 
stage,  ho  would  put  into  great  novels  if 
he  were  livin<;  now. 

But  why  do  I  say  if  he  were  living 
now  ?    He  is  living  now.     There  is  no 


one  so  much  alive.  I  have  talked  of 
the  supernatural  in  Shakespeare.  The 
most  supernatural  thing  in  Shake- 
speare is  Shakespeare  himself.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  ghosts  of  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare's  own  ghost  is  constantly 
with  us.  It  is  helping  us  to  write  our 
plays  and  our  stories.  It  is  helping  us 
to  edit  our  newspapers.  No  need  to 
think  of  a  visible  presence.  We  feel 
the  spirit  that  is  so  much  more  potent. 
And  if  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  bodily 
fitrure  of  the  man  as  ho  walked  the 
world,  we  feel  that  we  know  it.  The 
sweet,  strong,  cheerful  Englishman, 
the  greatest  of  our  countrymen,  fond 
of  good  company,  of  liberal  giving,  of 
generous  living,  of  troops  of  friends  — 


he  is  with  us  still. 


Hall  Caine. 


From  Blaekwood't  Mag»sine. 
THE  DOUBLE-BEDDED  BOOM. 

Some  of  us  said  that  our  friend  Cecil 
Wake  was  the  most  nei*vous  man  they 
had  ever  known.  And  yet  his  health 
seemed  always  good,  although  the 
susceptibility  of  his  temperament  was 
such  that  it  appeared  as  though  the 
wear  and  tear  of  existence  must  soon 
prove  too  much  for  him.  He  was  tem- 
perate—  very  temperate  —  and  yet  the 
amount  of  twitching  that  his  facial 
muscles  underwent  when  he  was 
moved  and  excited,  made  one  fear  that 
the  next  thing  he  would  do  must  be  to 
weep.  Circumstances  that  did  not  af- 
fect olher  men  produced  an  amount  of 
moisture,  especially  in  the  corner  of  his 
right  eye,  which  soon  culminated  in  an 
actual  tear-drop,  always  hastily  brushed 
away  before  it  fell.  The  Germans,  in 
whose  country  he  had  been  for  some 
years  of  his  youth,  have  a  saying  of 
such  a  man  that  ^^  he  is  built  near  the 
water."  Now  emotion  on  certain  oc- 
casions is  always  permissible,  even  to 
the  male  sex.  When,  for  instance,  a 
favorite  daughter  or  niece  is  married, 
the  '*  God  bless  you  !  "  uttered  by  the 
master  of  the  deserted  home  is  apt  to 
be  gutturally,  and  even  chokingly,  — 
nay,  often  inarticulately,  —  expressed. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  observed  by  those 
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who  do  not  go  down  tkemselires  to  the 
sea  ill  ships,  but  wiio  like  to  Aee  a  ship 
launclied  for  the  ivurposes  of  those 
w1k>  ititeud  to  iuflict  oa  themselves 
such  discoiufoit,  Ihai;  when  tlie  said 
ship  is  hiunched,  men  among  the 
crowd  of  witnesses  of  the  operatiou 
blow  their  noses,  and  their  eyes  be- 
come watery.  Cecil  Wake's  always 
became  watery  on  such  occasions.  The 
cheering  of  the  men  on  board  of  a 
ship  of  war,  the  march  past  of  troops, 
even  the  hurrying  of  firemen  to  a  con- 
fiagration,  made  his  vision  very  misty. 
Some  Sjiid  that  this  was  to  the  credit  of 
his  heart  —  others  said  it  was  not  to 
the  credit  of  his  nerves.  Did  he  ride  ? 
Yes,  sometimes,  and  well.  The  suc- 
ccsbful  termination  of  a  fox-liuiat  and 
the  tragic  death  of  the  fox  were  events 
which  were  alleged  by  gossips  to  pro- 
duce much  tlic  same  effect  upon  him 
as  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  mar- 
riage, launching,  clieering,  or  fire- 
extinguishing  ;  but  then  fox-hunting 
takes  phice  when  the  air  is  cold  and 
eyes  are  apt  to  be  moist  from  intense 
sympathy  with  an  east  wind.  Nothing 
tangible  on  the  nerve  subject  could  l>e 
fairly  deduced  from  such  evidence. 
What  are  nerves  ?  Nobody  knows. 
Husbands  swear  that  they  are  rubbish. 
AVives  declare  that  their  whole  being 
consists  of  nothing;  else.  What  is  cer- 
tain  is  that  they  sometimes  show  them- 
selves, or  r:ither  their  influence  shows 
ilsolf,  all  of  a  sudden.  A  danger  is 
laughed  at  and  defied  ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment, although  the  danger  m.iy  not  be 
there,  the  mere  imagination  that  it  is 
present  makes  us  feel  uncomfortable. 
The  boldest  men  are  not  always  quite 
sure  of  themselves.  One,  a  general, 
who  had  face<l  fire  over  and  over  again, 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  he  could  feel 
anxious  when  taken  down  a  steep  ice 
toboggan  slope.  *'  Me  ?  No,  never 
felt  nervous  in  m}*  life  ;  -'  and  he  took 
his  place  in  front  of  the  pet-son  who 
was  to  steer  him  down  the  ice.  But  he 
had  hardly  seated  himself  before  he 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  not  to  go 
forward,  but  to  hang  biick.  '*  Stop  one 
moment,  —  arc  you  (piite  sure  you  can 
steer?*'  waa  the  queslion  in  which  bis 


nerves  unexpectedly  betrayed  il 
selves.  We  truly  do  not  Icttow  wiiai  is 
going  on  witlua  iis,  and  it  wrottld  aot 
sui^)rise  any  doctor  to  be  told  confiden- 
tially by  any  one  that  a  ditcov^eiy  had 
been  made  that  the  verves  vere  giviii^ 
way.  Imagi nation  has  a  great  veapoa- 
sibility  in  these  matters.  Men  of  IMUe 
imaginalion  are  not  ^'giveu  to  give 
way."  So,  if  you  have  to  do  any- 
thing which  is  trying,  and  raquire  an 
assistant  or  companion,  don*i  take  a 
man  endowed  with  imaginatioB.  JLook 
rather  for  a  fool  tliaa  a  clever  wan. 
At  all  events,  do  not  atteiufit  anylhiqg 
risky  with  a  man  who  tliiuks  too  ninch. 
All  tliese  sapient  thoughts  arise  be* 
cause  of  Cecil  Wake,  who,  although  an 
excellent  fellow,  thought  too  itMicb. 
Perliaps  it  was  because  of  this  tliat  be 
had  become  better  tlian  any  barometer 
for  telling  a  change  in  weather.  Snow 
always  gave  him  headaciie  —  thvnder 
always  gave  him  headache ;  but  be 
bore  these  afflictions  uncoa4)laiuiDgly. 
But  we  knew  in  summer  from  an  extra 
twitch  about  his  mouth  that  we  aboiiU 
have  thundery  weather.  In  winter 
snow  faithfully  followed  the  same  sig- 
nals. AVc  discovered  anotber  pecoliair- 
ity  in  him,  and  some  of  his  friends 
dex;lared  that  they  had  found  a  treosare 
in  him  at  last,  because  be  had  one  gift 
that  could  be  usefully  employed  for 
money.  lie  was  a  marvellous  wnter- 
finder.  For  this  he  employed  tlie  time- 
honored  instrument,  tlie  base!  fork. 
lie  hehl  the  two  ends  of  the  basel  be* 
tween  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  tbe 
fork  turned  downwards,  and  whenever 
he  came  anywhere  near  running  water 
the  fork  end  of  the  hazel  rose  In  tbe 
air ;  and  the  stick  not  only  did  this, 
but  twisted  and  turned  in  bis  band 
iis  though  in  an  agony.  It  made  bia 
arms  ache,  he  said,  and  be  described 
the  sensation  as  especially  unpleasant 
along  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
forearms.  In  an  African  deseit  be 
would  have  been  invaluable ;  and  we 
often  told  him  that  one  of  the  Afrlcaa 
companies  should  give  bira  a  aalaij 
and  employ  him  to  find  water  in  diy 
places.  When  he  walked  witb  us, 
often   and   often    lie    has  told    us 
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waler  VMt  sofiM-wliere  fur  down  itnder 
his  feet.  We  beliiev«d  hiiu  ov  d&aib%^ 
lieved  him  a&  we  liked,  foir  it  was  tmty 
wheu^  we  knew  that  a  stream  wm  cloa* 
at  hand  that  we  cwM  test  kimw  He* 
had  ahto  a  s&nsatioii  when  placed  Bear 
eertaiu  metals.  Whether  M  tkia  arose* 
from  luagtietisni  or  frotu  sofse  elec- 
trical affimiles,  we  weve  imC  wise 
eirough  to*  determine.  T»  electricity  1 
ascribed'  hie  sensiliveueee ;  others 
catled!  it  by  other  names.  At  afii 
ev^ents,  lliere  it  was,  a  most  palpaMe 
fsiet,  showing  itself  with  a  power  so 
strong  thai;  if,  for  instance,  be  grasped 
our  wrists,  we  became  aware  of  a  force 
ntHiimg-  into  our  being  ;  and  it  lifted 
hazel-twigs  in  out  hands  when  he  ^Tas 
thi»  holding  us,  so  that  we  felt  tbe 
wood  pressing  itself  against  our  An- 
gers if  we  resisted  the  impulse  ^ve« 
to  it  by  b4m  through  our  bodies. 

Why  should  persons  formed  exactly 
alike  as  far  as  the  mere  presence  of 
bloed*,  bone,  sinew,  and  »er\res  ie  con- 
cemed',  be  so  variously  affected  ?  If 
there  be  such  great  forces  at  work, 
why  dicr  they  not  pervade  all  sentient 
fleeh?  We  ask  many  questions,  but 
the  true  replies  are  not  as  yet  vo«cb- 
safed'  to  us  ;  perhaps  they  will  never 
be.  Tliere  will  alwavs  be  creatures 
whose  eyes  see,  and  ears  hear,  what  is 
unknown  to  the  many.  Tbe  pi'eseiiee 
of  influences  in  the  world  around  us 
win  tlttrUl  through  those  who,  endowed 
with  ethereal  qualities,  feel  things 
wbich  most  e<  us,  fashioned  witli  more 
earthly  substance,  failed  to  discern. 

Notwithstanding  his  ex<}uisite  suscep- 
tibility. Wake  was  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion, and  did  not  take  amiss  any 
amusewenlt  afforded  to  his  grosser 
comnules  by  his  peculiarities.  He  was 
foodl  of  making  excursions  on  foot 
through  the  Swiss  highlands  ;  and  oae 
companion  only  was  wluit  he  asked 
and  generally  obtained,  for  we  all  liked 
liins,  and  he  was  easily  pleased.  Con- 
tent wiih  almost  anything  except  con- 
stant noise  or  stormy  weather,  he 
wouki  plod  along,  singing  sometimes 
to  himself,  and  full  of  interest  in  all 
lie  saw.  The  only  circumstance  that 
maxlff  hiin  seem  at  all  unreasonable  was 


in  the  nMHtter  of  aoeetnmodatiiMk  at  an 
inn.  The  hotels-  were  oflent  crowded ; 
but  however  lull*  they  atigbt  be,  Wake 
always:  iusisted  ou  having  a  room  to 
hdmseli.  He  said  he  could  804  sleep 
with  another  person  snoring  in  another 
bed,  however  remote,  iu  tbe  same 
pemn. 

This  nmreasonable  apprehension  was 
especia^  aggravating  when  I  was  with 
him  on  ecie  of  these  excursions,,  for  I 
mm.  am  excellent  walker,  and  an  excel- 
|lent  sleeper,  and  feel  certain  that  I 
never  snore.  People  don't  who  lie  on 
their  side  and  not  oa  their  back,  and:  I 
know  that  I  never  Uie  on  my  bacle  v  Mid 
if  ever  disagreeaJbtk,.  I  ant  onl^  disa- 
gpreeablle  when  I  aan  awake.  Buib  this 
assertion  had  no  influence  with  Cecil 
Wake.  We  had  arrived  hiie  and  hun- 
gry at  an  inn,^  and  were  shown  a  room 
where  there  were  two  beds,  the  one 
with  its  back  to  the  side  of  the  room 
where  was  the.  window,  and  the  ether 
piaced  with  its  ketui  the  other  way,  and 
near  the  door.  Theire  waa  a  eonsider- 
ablie  interval  between  the  bedsv  Wake 
told  the  landlord  he  wanted  a.  reenk  to 
himself,  however  small,  ilxeellent  as 
Swiss  hotels  are,  they  caaxiQt  eeotain 
more  rooms  than  they  do  eontaia,  and 
the  landlord  said  he  eouhl  no4  give  an- 
other unless,  he  gave  his  own,  and  that 
he  could  not  do,  lor  he  had  a  wiie  and 
I  deat  know  how  many  children  sleep- 
ing^ tkieie.  So  there  was  nohel^  for  it, 
and  the  landlord'  retired.  I  told  Wake 
that  I  feared  there  wee  no  avoiding  the 
inconvenience,  and  that  he  must  allow 
me  a  bed,  and  that  I  promised  not  to 
snore.  But  althougli  at  iirsi  he  made 
no  demur,  and  although  I  had;  nay  bag 
carried  np  to  the  room,  be  presently 
began  to  look  so  unliapi^  —  se  ridicu- 
lously put  oat  and  twitchy  —  tliat  I,  to 
whom  it  waa  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference whether  I  slept  in  a  bed  or  on 
a  sofa,  said  thai  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  plague  him  by  my  pres- 
ence, and  that  I  would  go  down  and 
sleep  en  a  eeoch  I  had  observed  in  tbe 
dining-room  of  the  hotel,  which  we  had 
passed  as  we  came  in  before  mounting 
the  stairs.  He  thanked  me  effusively, 
and  althoogh  I  thoitght  him  rather  self- 
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ish  I  shook  his  hnud  and  wished  hiiu 
pleasaut  dreams.  lie  said  Ihat  he 
wouhl  not  act  thus  were  it  not  that  he 
felt  that  ho  himself  would  be  an  annoy- 
ance to  me  ;  for  unles4  he  slept  well, 
his  restlessness  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  us  both  awake. 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  to  my  siston- 
ishment,  "there  are  very  peculiar  in- 
fluences at  work  here,  and  especially, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  part  of  the 
room  where  your  bed  "  (indicating  the 
one  near  the  door)  "  is  placed,  and  I 
would  much  rather  that  no  friend  of 
mine  slept  there.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  is,  but  it  is  palpable  —  palpa- 
ble," he  repeated  with  a  sigh  and  a 
shudder,  "  and  I  shall  certainly  take 
the  bed  near  the  window,  where  I  can 
get  fresh  air." 

I  said,  "  Nonsense,  old  man  ;  thun- 
der in  the  air,  and  on  3'our  nerves,  as 
usual.  Nice  clean  bed  —  what's  the 
matter  with  it  ?  "  But  as  I  said  this,  a 
draught  coming  from  the  door  blew  out 
my  candle,  and  made  his  flicker  so  that 
he  shaded  it  with  his  hand,  causing  the 
shadow  of  the  hand  to  fall  on  that  side 
of  the  room  where  the  door  and  the 
bed  were,  and  I  looked,  and  while  I 
was  speaking  the  shadow  of  his  fin<rc:**« 
above  the  bed  seemed  to  make  them 
point  on  the  wall  at  something,  and 
underneath  the  shadow  of  them  the 
bed  appeared  to  my  fancy  to  be  shining 
in  an  odd  way.  Waves  of  phosphores- 
cence, like  that  seen  in  the  sky  when 
it  is  lit  by  auroral  light,  floated  over 
it,  and  illuminated  the  white  sheets. 
I  hastily  lit  my  candle  again  at  his, 
and  repeating  my  good-niglit,  went  out 
at  the  door,  an  o<id,  chilly  sensation 
passing  down  my  back  as  I  did  so.  I 
found  the  couch  in  tlie  dining-room, 
lay  down  on  it,  put  my  plaid  over  my 
legs,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

During  the  early  liours  of  morning 
there  must  have  been  a  storm  which 
failed  to  wake  me.  As  it  came  nearer, 
however,  I  beciune  half  conscious,  and 
my  thoughts  taking  pleasant  shapes, 
made  me  in  my  dream  imagine  myself 
at  breakfast  wilh  Wake,  preparatory  to 
a  start  for  a  mountain  ramble.  I  saw 
before  me  on  the  clean  table-cloth  the 


low  glass  jar  of  the  inevitable  Swi^^^ 
honey,  and  my  mouth  seemed  fliled 
with  the  excellent  bread  and  butter, 
and  I  lifted  to  my  lips  the  cup  of  cafi 
au  laitj  but  a  sudden  jar  made  me  drop 
the  cup,  and  with  a  start  1  awoke.  A 
loud  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  hotel, 
and  I  lay  on  my  back  thinking  what 
would  happen  were  the  lightning  to 
strike  the  house.  The  position  of 
Wake's  room  immediately  over  the 
dining-room  occurred  to  me.  I  ran 
over  in  my  mind  the  construction  of 
the  place,  its  verandahs,  and  its  many 
windows  under  the  tall  roof  which  had 
a  great  gable.  I  wondered  if  there  wa» 
a  lightning-conductor,  and  thought  bow 
the  chimney  was  placed,  and  if  the 
stories  of  bolts  coming  down  chimneys 
were  true.  Pah  I  what  uonseuse  ! 
Why  should  I  have  such  ideas  ?  Let 
me  go  to  sleep  again.  What  did  it 
matter,  one  thunder-storm  or  more 
among  the  Alps,  which  were  always 
re-echoing  such  concerts  ?  Then  1 
looked  round  me,  and  I  saw  the  door  I 
had  entered  by  slowly  open,  and  in 
another  moment  Wake's  face  appeared , 
then  his  body  followed,  clothed  in  his 
dressing-gown. 

"  Are  you  here,  D ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes,  here  I  am,  quite  comfort- 
able," I  replied,  thinking  lazily  that  be 
might  have  suddenly  become  uneiisy 
about  my  accommodation.  ^*  Here  I 
am,  woke  by  this  beastly  thunderstorm. 
I  suppose  it  woke  you." 

He  came  to  me  without  auswering, 
and  by  a  night-light  I  had  kept  burn- 
ing I  saw  that  he  looked  much  dis- 
turbed. 

"  Never  mind  me  now,"  I  said  ;  **  I 
am  all  right.  What  is  it  tliat  has  dis- 
turbed you  ?  " 

He  was  silent  a  moment^  and  then 
said  in  quick,  whispered  tones,  *^I 
want  you  to  come  with  me.*' 

"  Where  to  ?  "  I  asked. 

'^  Up  to  my  room.  I  wish  lo  see  If 
you  see  what  I  see  tliere.  Come  at 
once." 

I  was  still  feeling  very  laxy,  bat  fell 

that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  rolled  out 

of  the  sofa  with  a  grunt,  saying  **  All 

'  right,    old    man  ;    anything  io   please 
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you.'*  Then  as  I  followed  liis  retreal- 
ing  ligure,  1  asked,  '^But  what  is 
it?" 

"Never  mind,  come — come,"  be 
said,  and  we  re-entered  Ihe  bedroom. 

He  bad  a  candle  burning  beside  the 
bed  he  had  occupied,  the  one  near  the 
window.  The  other  bed,  next  the 
door,  had  evidently  remained  un- 
touched. There  was  no  sign  of  any 
pressure  on  the  pillow,  nor  was  there 
any  disturbance  of  the  blankets  and 
sheets.  As  I  passed  to  the  interior  of 
the  room  I  again  felt  chilly  for  a  mo- 
ment. We  approached  the  window, 
which  was  seamed  with  the  beating 
rain.  Wake  faced  round  and  asked  me 
to  look  at  the  bed  near  the  door. 

''  Can  you  see  anything  there  ?  "  he 
asked. 

*'Why,  no,  the  bed  —  what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  I  replied. 

"  Wait,"  he  said,  "  for  the  next 
flash,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  see, 
keeping  your  eyes  on  the  bed,"  he 
added  excitedly,  but  in  a  low  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  fear-struck  voice. 

VVe  waited,  but  not  for  long,  for  very 
soon  a  fierce  light  beat  in  again,  as  the 
lisrhtning  ran  down,  illuminating  every 
corner  of  the  room,  and  showing  the 
white  unruffled  bed  most  distinctly. 

**  Now  —  and  now  —  there  I  "  Wake 
exclaimed. 

"  Well,  all  is  dark,  except  for  your 
candlelight,  which  seems  weak  and 
yellow  enough  after  that  flash,"  I  said 
loudly  ;  for  the  thunder  had  pealed  out 
as  soon  as  the  flash  disappeared,  and 
rolled  on  with  its  reverberations  as 
though  the  sound  would  never  cease. 

*'  Look  at  them  — you  must  see  that 
group  around  him,"  Cecil  said.  "No 
—  you  don't.  Well,  wait  for  the  next 
flash." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  ;  and  feeling 
a  little  faint,  which  I  had  hardly  ever 
felt  before,  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  reposed.  He  sat  down 
on  it  also,  seating  himself  more 
towards  its  foot,  as  I  had  placed  myself 
next  the  pillows.  His  body  was  thus 
between  me  and  the  other  bed.  He 
took  my  hand,  then  seeing  that  I  rather 
shrank  from   this  childlike  treatment. 


he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said, 
''  Hush  —  do  wait,  and  see  again  if  you 
see  nothing." 

So  we  watched,  the  rain  making  its- 
noise  against  the  window.  I  whis- 
pered, *'  Do  you  see  anything  that  you 
keep  on  telling  me  to  watch,  and  look- 
ing so  oddly  always  at  the  corner  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  see  them  still,  but  fainter," 
he  replied. 

Then  came  another  blinding  flame  of 
blue  light,  and  I  —  I,  looking  at  that 
empty  bed,  saw  upon  it  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  around  him  was  gathered  a 
group  of  figures,  half  seen,  but  lighted 
with  the  light  that  had  filled  the  room 
with   the  flash,  and  had  gone  again  — 
there  it  was,  lingering  still  on  that  form 
in  the  bed,  and  lighting  up  the  side  of 
the  figures  around  him.     The  figure  on 
the  bed  was  that  of  a  dead  man,  but 
although   the  corpse  was  phosphores- 
cent, under    the    half-closed    lids    the 
eyes    gleamed    as  though  their  blind 
orbs    were  of   living    fire.    The  glow 
coming  from   him  seemed  to  be    the 
radiance    that    lighted    the    sorrowing^ 
group  that  gazed  down  upon  him.     As 
I  looked  the  apparition  became  fainter 
and    fainter,    until    the    little    yellow 
candle-flame  was  all  that  lit  the  rqom,. 
and  the  bed  again  was  empty,  and  the 
white  sheets  lay  close  up  to  the  pillow 
next  to  the  wall  as  though  nothing  had 
ever  been  there.    I  now  felt  my  arm 
aching  where  Wake's  hand  was  on  it^ 
and  I  moved  it  and  gently  displaced  his 
hand   with    my    disengaged    one,  and 
said,  "  Wake,  I  thought  I  saw  a  group 
of  men  around  a  body  in  that  bed,  but 
is  must  be  some  odd  effect  of  the  light- 
ning   playing    tricks    with    reflections 
from  that  mirror  I " 

"  You  think  so  ? "  he  said,  with  a 
sad  smile  that  softened  the  twitchings 
of  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "  Well,  if 
you  stay,  you  may  see  it  again,  — I  see 
it  now." 

"  But  I  don't,  and  it's  all  nonsense," 
I  said  desperately,  determined  not  to- 
give  in  ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,. 
Cecil,  I'll  not  leave  the  room.  Give  us 
a  hand  with  your  own  bed.  I'll  Uike 
the  feathered  cushion  thing  and  a 
blanket,  and  lie  near  3'ou  until  morn- 
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iug,  and  that  bed  may  take  care  of 
itself.  I  a^ee  so  far  with  you  that  I 
won't  sleep  in  it." 

The  storm  was  moving  farther  away. 
There  were  some  fainter  flashes,  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  our  strangely  lit  com- 
panions, and  after  tossing  about  on  the 
Improvised  bed  on  the  floor,  and  seeing 
Cecil  still  half-raised  on  his  pillows 
and  gazing  still  at  bed  No.  2,  I  became 
unconscious  of  storm,  Cecil,  or  phan- 
toms, and  slept  till  the  morning  light, 
and  Ihe  boot's  cheerful  ^^  Seeks  Uhr^^ 
and  double  knock  warned  us  to  prepare 
for  our  day's  work.  Cecil  rose,  and 
we  went  together  down  to  the  dining- 
room,  both  very  silent,  and  wondering 
V!  anything  would  be  asked  by  host  or 
waiters  about  our  night's  resl.  We 
breakfasted,  the  host  came  and  wished 
us  good-morning,  and  gave  informatioii 
about  our  route,  and  s[)oke  of  the 
storm,  but  of  nothing  else,  and  I 
turned  to  Cecil  after  he  had  gone,  say- 
ing that  I  could  not  explain  tlie  night's 
vision,  but  thought  we  must  have  eaten 
something  that  had  produced  a  dis- 
agreement in  our  digestions  and  an 
agreement  in  our  symptoms.  He  was 
still  excitetl  and  nervous,  and  looked  as 
thougli  he  had  not  slept  at  all. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  called  you,"  he  said 
amiably. 

ft 

'^Oh,  we  had  best  not  talk  of  the 
effect  of  light  we  thought  we  saw,  antl 
it's  of  no  use  to  mention  it  to  others," 
I  replied. 

''  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Simply,"  I  said,  *'  because  nobody 
will  believe  us." 

We  left  the  hotel,  and  I  think  it 
must  have  been  at  least  a  week  after- 
wards that  in  another  hotel  we  came 
upon  a  number  of  an  old  illustnited 
newspaper  in  the  reading-room.  Cecil 
had  it  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  me, 
pointing  with  his  finger  at  a  paragraph 
which  read  thus  :  — 

^^  We  regret  to  learn  that  a  sad  acci- 
dent took  place  last  Wednesday  at 
— gen,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  place,  and  have 
so  affected  the  amiable  host  of  the 
— hoff,  that  he  lias  shut  up  his  house  a 
full  fortnight  before  the  usual  end  of 


the  seasoD^  which  has  always  flllecl  fsU 
his  hospitable  and  excellent  place  of 
entertainment  and  healthy  lodging. 
Mr.  G.^  an  English  gentleman,  who 
was  travelling  alone,  was  carried  ioto 
the  hotel  during  a  thunderstorm,  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  which  damaged  also 
a  little  part  of  the  house,  close  to 
which  he  was  standing  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  chest  nut- tree.  The  1>ody  waa 
placed  on  a  bed,  and  means  were  tried 
to  produce  sensibility^  but  without 
avail.  His  brother  has  arrived  from 
England,  and  the  corpse  will  probably 
be  buried  at  — gen,  his  brother  think- 
iwg  that  the  carriage  to  Englaud  of  the 
gentleman's  body  is  unnecesaory^  al- 
though be  has,  it  is  said,  a  fine  estate 
in  that  country,  and  might  have  ex- 
pected to  have  ended  his  life  amid 
English  Miome  and  comfort,'  and  to 
have  rested  with  his  ancestors." 

I  put  down  the  paper. 

The  place  mentioned  was  that  wlveie 
Cecil  Wake  had  caused  me  to  see  what, 
I  still  try  to  think,  was  an  effect  of  his 
own  imagination. 

An  EliECTIIIGIAlf. 


Vrom  MafltnlUMi's 
BAYENNA  AND  HEK  GHOSTS. 

Mt  oldest  impression  of  Ravenna^ 
before  it  l>ecame  in  my  eyes  the  abode 
of  living  friends  as  well  as  of  oiUlaud- 
ish  gliosts,.  is  of  a  melancholy  spring 
sunset  at  CUisse. 

Cliisse,  which  Dante  and  Boccaccio 
call  in  less  Latin  fashion  Chiassi,  is  tha 
place  where  of  old  the  fleet  (cloMw)  ef 
the  Romans  and  Ostrogoths  rode  at 
anchor  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  repvs- 
sented  in  the  mosaic  of  Saul'  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Theodoric,  by  a  fine  city  wall  of  gold 
tesaenx  (facing  the  represeutatioo  of 
Theodoric's  town  palace  with  the 
loopcd-up  embroidered  curtains)  and  a 
strip  of  ultramarine  sea,  with-  two*  row- 
ing boats  and  one  white  blowB-out  sail 
ui>on  it.  Ravenna,  which  is  bow  am 
inland  town,  was  at  that  time  built  Im  a 
la<;(>on  ;  and  we  must  picture  Classo  lu 
much    the    same    relation    to   k 
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Malamocco  or  the  port  of  Lido  is  to 
Venice  ;  the  opeu  sea-harbor,  where 
big  ships  and  liolillas  were  stationed, 
while  smaller  craft  wound  through  the 
channels  and  sandbanks  up  to  the  city. 
But  now  the  lagoon  has  dried  up,  the 
Adriatic  has  receded,  and  there  re- 
mains of  Classe  not  a  stone,  save,  in 
the  midst  of  stagnant  canals,  rice- 
niariih,  and  brown  bogland,  a  gaunt 
and  desolate  church,  with  a  ruinous 
mildewed  house  and  a  crevassed  round 
tower  by  its  side. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  first  time,  and 
has  ever  since  seemed,  no  Christian 
church,  but  the  temple  of  the  great 
Roman  goddess  Fever.  The  gates 
stood  open,  as  they  do  all  day  lest  inner 
damp  consume  the  building,  and  a 
beam  from  the  low  sun  slanted  across 
the  oozy  brown  nave,  and  struck  a 
round  spot  of  glittering  green,  on  the 
mosaic  of  the  apse.  There,  in  the 
half-dome,  stood  rows  and  rows  of 
lambs,  each  with  its  little  tree  and 
lilies,  shining  out  white  from  the  bril- 
liant green  gi*ass  of  Paradise,  great 
streams  of  gold  and  blue  circling  around 
them,  and  widenin<x  overhead  into 
lakes  of  peacock  splendor.  The  slant- 
ing sunbeam  which  burnished  that  spot 
of  mosaic  fell  also  across  the  altar 
steps,  brown  and  green  in  their  wet 
mildew  like  the  ceiling  above.  The 
floor  of  the  church,  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  was  as  a  piece  of 
boggy  ground,  leaving  the  feet  damp, 
and  breatliing  a  chimmy  horror  on  the 
air.  Outside,  the  sun  was  setting  be- 
hind a  bank  of  solid  grey  clouds,  faintly 
reddenini;  their  rifts  and  sending  a  few 
rose-colored  streaks  into  the  pure  yel- 
low evening  sky.  Against  that  sky 
stood  out  the  long  russet  line,  the  deli- 
cate cupola'd  silhouette  of  the  sear 
pine  wood  recently  blasted  by  frost. 
On  the  other  side  the  marsh  stretched 
out  beyond  sight,  confused  in  the  dis- 
tance with  grey  clouds,  its  lines  of  bare 
spectral  poplars  picked  out  upon  its 
green  and  the  greyness  of  the  sky. 
All  round  the  church  lay  brown  grass, 
livid  pools,  green  rice-fields,  covered 
with  clear  water  reflectim'  the  red  sun- 
set  streaks  ;  and  overhead,  driven  by 
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storms  from  the  sea^  circled  the  white 
gulls  ;  ghosts,  you  might  think,  of  the 
white-sailed  galleys  of  Theodoric  still 
haunting  the  harbor  of  Classis. 

Since  then,  as  I  hinted,  Eavenna 
has  become  the  home  of  dear  friends, 
to  which  I  periodically  return,  in  au« 
tumn  or  winter  or  blazing  summer, 
without  taking  thought  for  any  of  the 
ghosts.  And  the  impressions  of  Ra- 
venna are  mainly  those  of  life  ;  the 
voices  of  children,  the  plans  of  farm- 
ers, the  squabbles  of  local  politics.  I 
am  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  noises 
of  the  market,  and,  opening  my  shut- 
ters, look  down  upon  green  umbrellas, 
and  awnings  spread  over  baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  heaps  of  iron- 
ware, and  stalls  of  colored  stuffs  and 
gaudy  kerchiefs.  The  streets  are  by 
no  means  empty.  A  steam  tramcar 
puffs  slowly  along  the  widest  of  them  \ 
and  in  the  narrower  you  have  perpet- 
ually to  squeeze  against  a  house  to 
make  room  for  a  clattering  pony -cart,  a 
jingling  carriole,  or  one  of  those  splen- 
did bullock-wagons,  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  cannon-cart  with  spokeless 
wheels  and  metal  studdings.  There 
are  no  mediseval  churches  in  Ravenna, 
and  very  few  mediaeval  houses.  The 
older  palaces,  though  practically  forti- 
fied, have  a  vague  look  of  Roman  vil- 
las ;  and  the  whole  town  is  painted  a 
delicate  rose  and  apricot  color,  which, 
particularly  if  you  have  come  from  the 
sad-colored  cities  of  Tuscany,  gives  it  a 
Venetian  and  (if  I  may  say  so)  chintz- 
petticoat,  flowered-kerchief  cheerful- 
ness. And  the  life  of  the  people, 
when  you  come  in  contact  with  it,  also 
leaves  an  impression  of  provincial,  rus- 
tic bustle.  The  Romagnas  are  full  of 
crude  socialism.  The  change  from 
rice  to  wheat-growing  has  produced 
agricultural  discontent ;  and  conspiracy 
has  been  in  the  blood  of  these  people 
ever  since  Dante  answered  the  Ro- 
magnolo  Guido  that  his  country  would 
never  have  peace  in  its  heart.  The 
ghosts  of  Byzantine  emperors  and  ex- 
archs, of  Gothic  kings  and  medisdval 
tyrants,  must  be  laid,  one  would  think, 
by  socialist  meetings  and  electioneering 
squabbles  ;   and,  perhaps,   by  another 
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movement,  as  modem  and  as  revolu- 
tionary, which  also  centres  in  tliis  bi;j: 
hislorical  villiige,  the  reclaiming  of 
marshland,  wliicli  may  bring  about 
changes  in  mode  of  living  and  thinking 
such  as  socialism  can  never  succeed  in  ; 
nay,  for  all  one  knows,  changes  in 
climate,  in  sea,  and  wind,  and  clouds. 
Bonification,  reclaiming,  that  is  the 
great  word  in  Ravenna  ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  arrived  hist  autumn,  before  I 
found  myself  whirled  off,  among  dog- 
carts and  chars  a  bancs,  to  view  re- 
claimed land  in  the  cloudless,  pale-blue, 
ice-cold  weather.  On  we  trotted,  with 
a  great  consulting  of  maps  and  discuss- 
ing of  expenses  and  ])roduction,  through 
the  flat  green  fields  and  meadows 
marked  with  haystacks  ;  jolting  along 
a  deep  sandy  track,  all  that  remains 
of  the  lionn^a,  the  pilgrims'  way  from 
Venice  to  Home,  where  marsh  and 
pool  begin  to  interrupt  the  well-kept 
pastures,  and  the  line  of  pine  woods  to 
come  nearer  and  nearer.  Over  the 
fields,  the  frequent  canals,  and  hidden 
ponds  circled  gulls  and  wild  fowl  ;  and 
at  every  farm  there  was  a  little  crowd 
of  pony-carts  and  of  gaitered  sportsmen 
returning  from  the  marshes.  A  sense 
of  reality,  of  the  present,  of  useful, 
bread -giving,  fever -curing  activity, 
came  by  sympathy,  as  I  listened  to  the 
chatter  of  my  friends  and  saw  fleld 
after  fii'ld,  farm  after  farm,  pointed  out 
where,  but  a  while  .ago,  only  swamp 
grass  and  bushes  grew,  and  cnmes  and 
wild  duck  nested.  In  t«n,  twenty,  fifty 
years,  they  went  on  calculating,  Ra- 
venna will  be  able  to  diminish  by  so 
much  the  town-rates  ;  the  Romagnas 
will  be  able  to  support  so  many  more 
thousands  of  inhabitants  merely  by 
employing  the  rivers  to  deposit  arable 
soil  torn  from  the  mountain  valleys  ; 
the  rivers  —  Po  and  his  follower,  as 
Dante  called  them  —  which  have  so 
long  turned  this  country  into  marsh  ; 
the  rivers  which  in  a  thousand  years 
cut  off  Ravenna  from  her  sea. 

We  returned  home,  greedy  for  tea, 
and  mightily  in  conceit  wiih  progress. 
But  before  us,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
appeared  Ravenna,  its  towers  an<l 
cupolas   against    a   bank   t)f    <*londs,    a 


piled-up  heap  of  sunset  fire  ;  its  canal, 
barred  with  llame,  leading  into  its  black 
vagueness,  a  spectre  city.  And  there, 
to  the  left,  amouf^  the  bare  trees, 
loomed  the  great  round  tomb  of  Thcod- 
oric.  We  jingled  on,  silent  and  over- 
come by  the  deathly  December  chill. 

That  is  the  odd  thing  about  RavenDa. 
It  is,  more  than  any  of  the  Tuscan 
towns,  more  than  most  of  the  Lombjinl 
ones,  modern,  full  of  rough,  dull,  mod* 
ern  life  ;  and  the  past  wliich  haunts  it 
comes  from  so  far  off,  from  n  world 
with  which  we  have  no  contact.  Those 
pillared  basilicas,  which  look  like  mod- 
ern village  churches  from  the  street, 
with  their  almost  Moorish  archer,  their 
enamelled  splendor  of  many  colored 
mosaics,  their  lily  fields  and  |>eacock8* 
tails  in  mosque-like  domes,  affect  one 
as  great  stranded  hulks  come  floating 
across  Eastern  seas  and  drifted  ashore 
among  the  marsh  and  rice-fields.  The 
gi-apes  and  ivy  berries,  the  (touting 
pigeons,  the  palm-trees  and  pecking 
peacocks,  all  this  early  symbolism  with 
its  association  of  Bacchic,  Eleusiuiau 
mysteries,  seems  quite  as  much  as  the 
actual  fragments  of  Grecian  capitals, 
the  discs  and  gratings  of  porphyry 
and  alabaster,  so  much  flotsam  and 
jetsam  cast  up  from  the  shipwreck 
of  an  older  antiquity  than  Rome's; 
remnants  of  early  Hellas,  of  Ionia, 
perhaps  of  Tyre. 

I  used  to  feel  this  particularly  in 
Sant'  Apollinare  Nuovo,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  Classe  Deniro^  the  long 
basilica  built  l)y  Theodoric,  outrivalled 
later  by  Justinian's  octagon  church  of 
Saint  Vital  is.  There  is  something 
extremely  Hellenic  in  feeling  (how- 
ever un-Grecian  in  form)  in  the  pearij 
fairness  of  the  delicate  silvery  white 
columns  and  capitals  ;  in  the  gleam  of 
white  on  golden  ground,  ancl,  retkn- 
lated  with  jewels  and  embroideries,  of 
the  long  band  of  mosaic  virgius  and' 
martyrs  running  above  thciu.  The 
virgins,  with  their  Byzantine  uames  — 
San  eta  Anastasia,  Sancta  Aualoliaf 
Sancta  Eulalia,  Sancta  Enphemla-* 
have  big  kohlM  eyes  and  embroidered 
garments,  fantastic:dly  sug^oslinff  some 
Eastern  hieratic  daucing-f*irl ;  but  they 
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follow  each  oilier  in  siugle  file  (each 
with  her  lily  or  rose-hush  sprouting 
from  the  green  mosaic),  with  erect, 
slightly  halanced  gait,  like  the  maidens 
of  the  Panathenaic  procession,  carry- 
ing, one  would  say,  votive  offerings  to 
the  altar,  rather  than  crowns  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  all  stately,  sedate,  as  if  drilled 
by  some  priestly  hallet-master  ;  all  with 
the  same  wide  eyes  and  set  smile  as  of 
early  Greek  sculpture.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  There  are  no  gaping  wounds, 
tragic  attitudes,  wheels,  swords,  pin- 
cers, or  other  attributes  of  martyrdom. 
And  the  male  saints  on  the  wall  oppo- 
site are  equally  unlike  mediaeval  Sebas- 
tians and  Lawrences,  going,  one  beliind 
the  other,  in  shining  white  togas,  to 
present  their  crowns  to  Christ  on  his 
throne.  Christ  also,  in  this  Byzantine 
art,  is  never  the  Saviour.  He  sits,  an 
angel  on  each  side,  on  his  golden  seat, 
clad  in  purple  and  sandalled  with  gold, 
serene,  beanlless,  wide-eyed,  like  some 
distant  descendant  of  tlie  Olympic 
Jove. 

This  church  of  Saint  Apollinaris  con- 
tains a  chapel  specially  dedicated  to 
the  saint,  which  sums  up  that  curious 
impression  of  Hellenic,  pre-Christian 
cheerfulness.  It  is  encrusted  with 
porphyry  and  giallo  antico,  framed  with 
delicate  carved  ivy  wreaths  along  the 
sides,  and  railed  in  with  an  exquisite 
piece  of  alabaster  openwork  of  vines 
and  grapes,  as  on  an  antique  altar. 
And  in  a  corner  of  this  little  temple, 
which  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some 
painter  enamoured  of  Greece  and  mar- 
ble, stands  the  episcopal  seat  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  the  saint 
who  took  liis  name  from  Apollo  ;  an 
alabaster  seat,  wide-curved  and  deli- 
cate, in  whose  back  you  expect  to  find, 
so  striking  is  the  resemblance,  the 
relief  of  dancing  satyrs  of  the  chair  of 
the  priest  of  Dionysus. 

As  I  was  sitting  one  morning,  as  was 
my  wont,  in  Sunt'  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
which  (like  all  Havenna  churches)  is 
always  empty,  a  woman  came  in,  with 
a  woollen  shawl  over  her  head,  who, 
after  hunting  anxiously  about,  asked 
me   where  she  would   find   the   parish 


priest.  "It  is,"  she  8ai<l,  "for  the 
Madonna's  milk.  My  husband  is  a 
laborer  out  of  work  ;  he  has  been  ill, 
and  the  worry  of  it  all  has  made  me 
unable  to  nurse  my  little  baby.  I  want 
the  priest,  to  ask  him  to  get  the  Ma- 
donna to  give  me  back  my  milk."  I 
thought,  as  I  listened  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture, that  there  was  but  little  hope  of 
motherly  sympathy  from  that  Jhzan- 
tine  Madonna  in  her  purple  and  gold 
magnificence,  seated  ceremoniously  on 
her  throne  like  an  antique  Cybele. 

Little  by  little  one  returns  to  one's 
first  impression,  and  recognizes  that 
this  thriving  little  provincial  town, 
with  its  socialism  and  its  honificationy 
is,  after  all,  a  nest  of  ghosts,  and  little 
better  than  the  churchyard  of  centu- 
ries. 

Never,  surely,  did  a  town  contain  so 
many  coffins,  or  at  least  thrust  coffins 
more  upon  one's  notice.  The  coffins 
are  stone,  immense  oblong  boxes,  with 
massive,  sloping  lids  horned  at  each 
corner,  or  trough-like  things  with  del- 
icate, sea-wave  patternings,  figures  of 
gowned  saints  and  devices  of  palm- 
trees,  peacocks,  and  doves,  the  carving 
made  clearer  by  a  picking  out  of  bright 
green  damp.  They  stand  about  in  all 
the  churches,  not  walled  in,  but  quite 
free  in  the  aisles,  the  chapels,  and 
even  close  to  the  door.  Most  of  them 
are  doubtless  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tuiy  ;  others  perhaps  barbarous  or 
mediaeval  imitations  ;  but  they  all 
equally  belong  to  the  ages  in  general, 
including  our  own,  not  curiosities  or 
heirlooms,  but  serviceable  furniture, 
into  which  generations  have  been  put 
and  out  of  which  generations  have 
been  turned  to  make  room  for  later 
comers.  It  strikes  one  as  curious  at 
first  to  see,  for  instance,  the  date  1826 
on  a  sarcophagus  probably  made  under 
Tlieodoric  or  the  exarchs,  but  that 
merely  means  that  a  particular  gentle- 
man of  Ravenna  began  that  year  his 
lease  of  entombment.  They  have 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  (or,  more 
properly  speaking,  from  corpse  to 
corpse),  not  merely  by  being  occasion- 
ally discovered  in  digging  foundations, 
but  by  inheritance,  and  frequently  by 
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Kale.  My  frienda  possess  a  sLone 
coffin,  and  Ibe  receipt  from  iU  previous 
owner.  The  transaclion  took  place 
some  fifty  years  ago  ;  a  name  (they  are 
cut  very  lightly)  changed,  a  slab  or 
coat  of  arms  placed  with  the  sarcopha- 
gus in  a  different  church  or  chapel,  a 
deed  before  the  notarv  —  that  was  all. 
What  became  of  the  previous  tenant  ? 
Once  at  least  he  surprised  posterity 
very  much ;  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
case  of  that  very  purchase  for  which 
my  friends  still  keep  the  bill.  I  know 
not ;  but  the  stonemason  of  the  house 
used  to  relate  that,  some  forty  yeara 
ago,  he  was  called  in  to  open  a  stone 
coffin,  when,  the  immense  horned  lid 
having  been  rolled  off,  there  was  seen, 
lying  in  the  sarcophagus,  a  man  in 
complete  armor,  his  sword  by  his  side 
and  visor  up,  who,  as  they  cried  out  in 
astonishment,  instantly  fell  to  dust. 
Was  he  an  Ostrogoth ic  knight,  some 
Guutlier  or  Volker  turned  Roman  sen- 
ator, or  perhaps  a  companion  of  Gui<lo 
da  Polenta,  a  messmate  of  Dante,  a 
playfellow  of  Fraucesca  ? 

Coffins  being  thus  plentiful,  their 
occupants  (like  this  unknown  warrior) 
have  played  considerable  part  in  the 
gossip  of  Havenna.  It  is  well  known, 
for  instance,  that  Gralla  Flacidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius,  sister  of  Area* 
dius  and  Honorius,  and  wife  to  a 
Yisigothic  king,  sat  for  centuries  en- 
throned (after  a  few  years  of  the 
strangest  adventures)  erect,  inside  the 
alabaster  coffin,  formerly  plated  with 
gold,  in  the  wonderful  little  blue  mo- 
saic chapel  which  bears  her  name. 
You  could  sec  her  through  a  hole 
quite  plainly ;  until,  three  centuries 
ago,  some  inquisitive  boys  thrust  in  a 
candle  and  burned  Theodosius's  daugh- 
ter to  ashes.  Dante  also  is  buried  un- 
der a  little  cupola  at  the  corner  of  a 
certain  street,  and  there  was,  for  many 
years,  a  strange  doubt  about  his  bones. 
Had  they  been  mislaid,  stolen,  mixed 
up  with  those  of  ordinary  mortals  ? 
The  whole  thing  was  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. That  street  comer  where  Dante 
lies,  a  remote  corner  under  the  wing  of 
a  church,  resembled,  until  it  was  mod- 
ernized  and    surrounded  by  gratings, 


and  filled  with  garlands  and  ioacrip- 
tious  to  Mazzini,  nothing  so  much  as 
the  corner  of  Dis  where  Dante  himself 
found  Farinata  and  Cavalcante.  In  it 
are  crowded  stone  coffins ;  and^  pass- 
ing there  in  the  twilight,  one  might 
expect  to  see  flames  upheaving  their 
lids,  and  the  elbows  and  slioulden  of 
imprisoned  followers  of  Epicurus* 

Enough  of  coffins  I  There  are  live 
things  at  Bayenna,  and  near  Bavenua  ; 
amongst  others,  though  few  people 
realize  its  presence,  there  is  the  sea. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  fish  auction 
that  I  firat  went  there.  In  the  tiny 
port  by  the  pier  (for  Bavenna  has  now 
no  harbor)  they  were  making  an  in- 
credible din  over  the  emptyings  of  the 
nets ;  pretty,  mottled,  metallic  fish, 
and  slimy  octopuses,  and  sepias,  and 
flounders  looking  like  pieces  of  sea- 
mud.  The  fishing-boats,  mostly  from 
the  Venetian  lagoon,  were  moored 
along  the  pier,  wide-bowed  things, 
with  eyes  in  the  prow  like  ships  of 
Ulysses ;  and  bigger  craft,  with  little 
castles  and  weather-vanes  and  saints' 
images  and  pennons  on  the  masts  like 
the  galleys  of  St.  Ursula  as  painted  by 
Carpaccio ;  but  all  with  the  splendid 
orange  sail,  patched  with  suns,  lions, 
and  colored  stripes  of  the  northern 
Adriatic.  The  fishermen  from  Chiog- 
gia,  their  heads  covered  with  the  high 
scarlet  cap  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  yelling  at  the  fishmongers  from 
town ;  and  all  round  lounged  aililler}-- 
men  in  their  white  undress  and  yellow 
straps,  who  are  encamped  for  practice 
on  the  sands,  and  whose  carts  and  guns 
we  had  met  rattling  along  the  sandy 
road  through  the  marsh. 

On  the  pier  we  were  met  by  an  old 
man,  very  shabby  and  unshaven,  who 
had  been  the  priest  for  many  years, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  twelve  pounds, 
of  S.  Maria  in  Forto  Fuori,  a  little 
Gothic  church  in  the  marsh,  where  he 
had  discovered  and  rubbed  slowly  into 
existence  (it  took  him  two  montlis  and 
Heaven  knows  how  many  penny  woriUs 
of  bread  I)  some  valuable  Giottesque 
frescoes.  He  was  now  chaplain  of  the 
harbor,  and  had  turned  his  mind  to 
maritime  inventions,  deaigniujp  light- 
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houses,  and  shooting  dolphins  to  make 
oil  of  their  bluhher.  A  kind  old  mnn, 
but  with  the  odd  brightness  of  a  crea- 
ture who  lias  lived  for  years  amid  soli- 
tude and  fever  ;  a  tit  companion  for 
the  haggard  saints  whom  he  brought, 
one  by  one,  in  robes  of  glory  and 
golden  halos,  to  life  again  in  his  forlorn 
little  church. 

While  we  were  looking  out  at  the 
sea,  where  a  little  flotilla  of  yellow  and 
cinnamon  sails  sat  on  the  blue  sky-line 
like  parrots  on  a  rail,  the  sun  liad  be- 
gun to  set,  a  crimson  ball,  over  the 
fringe  of  pine  woods.  AVe  turned  to 
go.  Over  the  town,  the  place  whence 
presently  will  emerge  the  slanting  tow- 
ers of  Bavenna,  the  sky  had  become  a 
brilliant,  melancholy  slate  blue  ;  and 
apparently  out  of  its  depths,  in  the 
early  twilight,  flowed  the  wide  canal 
between  its  dim  banks  fringed  with 
tamarisk.  No  tree,  no  rock  or  house 
was  reflected  in  the  jade -colored  water, 
only  the  uniform  shadow  of  the  bank 
made  a  dark,  narrow  band  alongside 
its  glassiness.  It  flows  on  towards  the 
invisible  sea,  whose  yellow  sails  over- 
top the  grey  mai-shland.  In  thick, 
smooth  strands  of  curdled  water  it 
flows,  lilac,  pale  pink,  opalescent,  ac- 
cording to  the  sky  above,  reflecting 
nothing  besides,  save  at  long  intervals 
the  spectral  spars  and  spider-like  tissue 
of  some  triangular  flshing-net ;  a  wan 
and  delicate  Lethe,  issuing,  you  would 
say,  out  of  a  far-gone  past  into  the 
sands  and  the  almost  tideless  sea. 

Other  places  become  solemn,  sad,  or 
merely  beautiful  at  sunset.  But  Ra- 
venna, it  seems  to  me,  grows  actually 
ghostly  ;  the  past  takes  it  back  at  that 
moment,  and  the  ghosts  return  to  the 
surface. 

For  it  is,  after  all,  a  nest  of  ghosts. 
They  haug  about  all  those  silent,  damp 
churches,  invisible,  or  at  most  tanta- 
lizing one  with  a  sudden  gleam  which 
may,  after  all,  be  only  that  of  the  mo- 
saics, an  uncertain  outline  which,  when 
you  near  it,  is,  after  all,  only  a  pale- 
grey  column.  But  one  feels  their 
breathing  all  round.  They  are  legion, 
but  I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  I 
only  know  that  they  are   white,  lumi- 


nous, with  gold  embroideries  to  Uieir 
robes,  and  wide,  painted  eyes,  and  that 
they  are  silent.  The  good  citizens  of 
Ravenna,  in  the  comfortable  eigli- 
tcenth  century,  tilled  the  churches  with 
wooden  pews,  convenient,  genteel  in 
line  and  color,  with  their  names  and 
coats  of  arms  in  full  on  the  backs.  But 
the  ghosts  took  no  notice  of  this  meas- 
ure ;  and  there  they  are,  even  among 
these  pews  themselves. 

Bishops  and  exarchs  and  jewelled 
empresses,  and  half-Oriental  autocrats, 
saints  and  bedizened  court  ladies,  and 
barbarian  guards  and  wicked  chamber- 
lains ;  I  know  not  what  tliey  are. 
Only  one  of  the  ghosts  takes  a  shape  I 
can  distinguish,  and  a  name  I  am  cer- 
tain of.  It  is  not  Justinian  or  Theo- 
dora, who  stare  goggle-eyed  from  their 
mosaic  in  Saint  Vitalis,  mere  wretched 
historic  realities  ;  they  cannot  haunt. 
The  spectre  I  speak  of  is  Theodoric. 
His  tomb  is  still  standing  outside  the 
town  in  an  orchard  ;  a  great  round 
tower,  with  a  circular  roof  made 
(Heaven  knows  how)  of  one  huge  slab 
of  Istrian  stone,  horned  at  the  sides 
like  the  sarcophagi,  or  vaguely  like  a 
viking's  cap.  The  ashes  of  the  great 
king  have  long  been  dispersed,  for  he 
was  an  Arian  heretic.  But  the  tomb 
remains  intact,  a  tiling  which  neither 
time  nor  earthquake  can  dismantle. 

In  the  town  they  show  a  piece  of 
masonry,  the  remains  of  a  doorway, 
and  a  delicate  pillared  window,  built 
on  to  a  modern  house,  which  is  identi- 
fied (but  wrongly  I  am  told)  as  Theo- 
dora's  palace,  by  its  i*esemblance  to  the 
golden  palace  with  the  looped-up  cur- 
tains on  the  mosaic  of  the  neighboring 
church.  Into  the  wall  of  this  building 
is  built  a  great  Roman  porphyry  bath, 
with  rings  carved  on  it,  to  which  time 
has  adjusted  a  lid  of  brilliant  green 
lichen.  There  is  no  more.  But  The- 
odoric still  haunts  Ravenna.  I  have 
always,  ever  since  I  have  known  the 
town,  been  anxious  to  know  more 
about  Theo<loric,  but  the  accounts  aro 
jejune,  prosaic,  not  at  all  answering  to 
what  that  great  king,  who  took  his 
place  with  Attila  and  Sigurd  in  the 
great  Northern  epic,  must  have  been. 
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Hislorians  represent  him  <;enerally  as  a 
sort  of  superior  barbarian,  trying  to 
assinnlale  and  save  the  civilization  lie 
was  bound  to  destroy  ;  an  Ostrogotliic 
king  trying  to  be  a  Roman  emperor  ;  a 
military  organizer  and  bureaucrat,  ex- 
changing his  birthright  of  Valhalla  for 
Heaven  knows  what  Aulic  red-tape 
miseries.  But  that  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  real  man,  the  Berserker  trying  to 
lame  himself  into  a  Cffisar  of  a  fallen 
Rome,  seems  to  come  out  in  the  le- 
gends of  his  remorse  and  visions,  pur- 
sued by  the  ghosts  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus,  the  wise  men  he  bad  slain 
in  liis  madness. 

He  haunts  Ravenna,  striding  along 
the  aisles  of  her  basilicas,  riding  under 
the  high  moon  along  the  dykes  of  her 
marshes,  surrounded  by  white-stoled 
Romans,  and  Roman  ensigns  with 
eagles  and  crosses  ;  but  clad,  as  the 
Golhic  brass-worker  of  Innsbruck  has 
shown  him,  in  no  Roman  lappets  and 
breastplate,  but  in  full  mail,  with 
beaked  steel  shoes  and  steel  gorget,  his 
big  sword  drawn,  his  visor  down,  mys- 
terious, the  Dietrich  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied,  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 

These  are  the  ghosts  that  haunt 
Ravenna,  the  true  ghosts  haunting  only 
for  such  as  can  know  their  presence. 
Ravenna,  almost  alone  among  Italian 
cities,  possesses  moreover  a  complete 
ghost-story  of  the  most  perfect  type 
and  highest  antiquity,  which  has  gone 
round  the  world  and  become  known 
to  all  people.  Boccaccio  wrote  it  in 
prose  ;  Dryden  re- wrote  it  in  verse  ; 
Botticelli  illustrated  it;  and  Byron 
summed  up  its  quality  in  one  of  his 
most  sympathetic  passages.  After  this, 
to  re-tell  it  were  useless,  had  I  not 
chanced  to  obtain,  in  a  manner  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  another  ver- 
sion, arisen  in  Ravenna  itself,  nnd  writ- 
ten, most  evidently,  in  fullest  knowledge 
of  the  case.  Its  language  is  the  mar- 
vellous Romagnol  dialect  of  the  early 
fifu^enth  centurv,  and  it  lacks  all  the 
Tuscan  graces  of  the  *'  Decameron." 
But  it  possesses  a  c(Mtain  air  of  truth- 
fulness, suixgesling  tliat  it  was  written 
by  sonje  one  who  had  heard  the  facts 
from  those  who  believe<i  in  them,  and 


who  believed  in  them  himself ;  and  I 
am  therefore  decided  to  give  it,  turned 
into  English. 

About  that  time  when  (Messer 
Guido  da  Pollen ta  was  lord  of  Ra- 
venna) men  spoke  not  a  little  of  what 
happened  to  Messer  Nastasio  de  IIo- 
nestis,  son  of  Messer  Brunoro,  in  the 
forest  of  Classis.  Now  the  forest  of 
Classis  is  exceeding  vast,  extending 
along  the  seashore  between  Ravenna 
and  Cervia  for  tlie  space  of  8ome  fif- 
teen miles,  and  has  its  beginning  near 
the  Chui-ch  of  Saint  Apollinaris  which 
is  in  the  marsh  ;  and  you  reach  it 
directly  from  the  gate  of  the  same 
name,  but  also,  crossing  the  river 
Ronco  where  it  is  easier  to  ford,  by  the 
gate  called  Sisa  beyond  the  houses  of 
the  liasponis.  And  this  forest  afore- 
said is  made  of  many  kinds  of  noble 
and  useful  trees,  to  wit,  oaks,  both  free 
standing  and  in  bushes,  ilexes,  elms, 
poplars,  bays,  and  many  plants  of 
smaller  growth  but  great  dignity  and 
pleasantness,  as  hawthorns,  barberries, 
blackthorn,  blackberry,  briar-rose,  and 
the  thorn  called  marrucca,  which  bears 
pods  resembling  small  hats  or  cymbals, 
and  is  excellent  for  hedging.  But 
principally  does  this  noble  forest  con- 
sist of  pine-trees,  exceeding  lofty  and 
perpetually  green  ;  whence  indeed  the 
arms  of  this  ancient  city,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  emperors  of  Rome,  and 
none  other  than  a  green  pine-tree. 

And  the  forest  aforesaid  is  well 
stocked  with  animals,  both  such  as  run 
and  creep,  and  many  birds.  The  ani- 
mals are  foxes,  badgers,  hares,  rabbits, 
ferrets,  squirrels,  and  wild  boars,  the 
which  issue  forth  and  eat  the  young 
crops  and  grub  the  fields  with  incred- 
ible damage  to  all  concerned.  Of  the 
birds  it  would  bo  too  long  to  speak, 
both  of  those  which  are  snared,  shot 
with  cross-bows,  or  hunted  with  the 
falcon  ;  and  they  feed  off  fish  in  the 
ponds  and  streams  of  the  forest,  and 
grasses  and  berries,  and  the  po<ls  of 
the  white  vine  (clematis)  which  covers 
the  gmss  on  all  sides.  And  the  man- 
ner of  Mosscr  Nastasio  beinij  in  the 
forest  was  thus,  he  being  at  the  time  a 
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outh  of  twenty  years  or  thereabouts, 
f  illustrious  birth,  and  comely  person 
nd  learniu!^,  and  prowess,  and  modest 
ad  discreet  bearin<5.  For  it  so  hap- 
ened  ihat,  being  enamoured  of  the 
nughter  of  Messer  Pavolo  de  Traver- 
iriis,  the  damsel,  who  was  lovely,  but 
seceding  coy  and  shrewish,  would  not 
jnsent  to  marry  him,  despite  the  de- 
ire  of  her  parents,  who  in  everything, 
9  happens  with  only  daughters  of  old 
len  (for  Messer  Hostasio  was  well 
Lricken  in  years),  sought  only  to  please 
er.  Whereupon  Messer  Nastasio, 
taring  lest  the  damsel  might  despise 
is  fortunes,  wasted  his  substance  in 
resents  and  fcastings  and  joustings, 
ut  all  to  no  avail. 

When  it  happened  that  having  spent 
early  all  he  possessed,  and  ashamed 
>  show  his  poverty  and  his  unlucky 
)ve  before  the  eyes  of  his  townsmen, 
e  took  him  to  the  forest  of  Classis,  it 
eing  autumn,  on  the  pretext  of  snar- 
ig  birds,  but  intending  to  take  privily 
lie.  road  to  Rimini  and  thence  to 
tome,  and  there  seek  his  fortune, 
md  Nastasio  took  with  him  fowling- 
ets,  and  bird-lime,  and  tame  owls, 
nd  two  horses  (one  of  which  was 
idden  by  his  servant),  and  food  for 
onie  days  ;  and  they  alighted  in  the 
iiidst  of  the  forest,  and  slept  in  one  of 
lie  fowling-huts  of  cut  branches  set  up 
y  the  citizens  of  Ravenna  for  their 
leasure. 

And  it  happened  that  on  the  after- 
oon  of  the  second  day  (and  it  chanced 
L>  be  a  Friday)  of  his  stay  in  the 
orest,  Messer  Nastasio,  being  exceed- 
ig  sad  in  his  heart,  went  forth  towards 
lie  sea  to  muse  upon  the  unkindness 
f  his  beloved  and  the  hardness  of  his 
ortune.  Now  you  should  know  that 
ear  the  sea,  where  you  can  clearly 
lear  its  roaring  even  on  windless  days, 
here  is  in  that  forest  a  clear  place, 
[lade  as  by  the  hand  of  man,  set  round 
riiU  tall  pines  even  like  a  garden,  but 
II  the  shape  of  a  horse-course,  five 
rom  bushes  and  pools,  and  covered 
^ith  the  finest  greensward.  Here,  as 
^'astasio  sate  him  down  on  the  trunk 
f  a  pine  —  the  hour  was  sunset,  the 
reather   being   uncommon   clear  —  he 


heard  a  rushing  sound  in  the  distance, 
as  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  blew  a  death- 
cold  wind,  and  then  sounds  of  crash- 
ing branches,  and  neighing  of  horses, 
and  yelping  of  hounds,  and  halloes 
and  horns.  And  Nastasio  wondered 
greatly,  for  that  was  not  the  hour  for 
hunting ;  and  he  hid  behind  a  great 
pine-trunk,  fearing  to  be  recognized. 
And  the  sounds  came  nearer,  even  of 
horns,  and  hounds,  and  the  shouts  of 
huntsmen  ;  and  the  bushes  rustled  and 
crashed,  and  the  hunt  rushed  into  the 
clearing,  horsemen  and  foot,  with  many 
hounds.  And  behold,  what  they  pur- 
sued was  not  a  wild  boar,  but  some- 
thing white  that  ran  erect,  and  it 
seemed  to  Messer  Nastasio  as  if  it 
greatly  resembled  a  naked  woman  ;  and 
it  screamed  piteously. 

Now  when  the  hunt  had  swept  past, 
Messer  Nastasio  rubbed  his  eves  and 
wondered  greatly.  But  even  as  he 
wondered  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  clearing,  behold,  part  of  the  hunt 
swept  back,  and  the  thing  which  they 
pursued  ran  in  a  circle  on  the  green- 
sward, shrieking  piteously.  And  be- 
hold, it  was  a  young  damsel,  naked,  her 
hair  loose  and  full  of  brambles,  with 
only  a  tattered  cloth  round  her  middle. 
And  as  she  came  near  to  where  Messer 
Nastasio  was  standing  (but  no  one  of 
the  hunt  seemed  to  heed  him)  the 
hounds  were  upon  her,  barking  furi- 
ously, and  a  hunter  on  a  black  horse, 
black  even  as  night.  And  a  cold  wind 
blew  and  caused  Nastasio's  hair  to 
stand  on  end  ;  and  he  tried  to  cry  out, 
and  to  rush  forward,  but  his  voice  died 
in  his  throat,  and  his  limbs  were  heavy 
and  covered  with  sweat,  and  refused  to 
move. 

Then  the  hounds  fastening  on  the 
damsel  threw  her  down,  and  he  on  the 
black  horse  turned  swiftly,  and  trans- 
fixed her,  shrieking  dismally,  with  a 
boar-spear.  And  those  of  the  hunt 
galloped  up,  and  wound  their  horns  ; 
and  he  of  tlie  black  horse,  which  was  a 
stately  youth  habited  in  a  coat  of  black 
and  gold,  and  black  boots  and  black 
feathers  on  his  hat,  threw  his  reins  to  a 
groom,  and  alighted  and  ap))roached 
the   damsel   where   slie   lay,  while  the 
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huntsmen  were  holding  back  the 
hounds  and  winding  their  horns.  Then 
he  drew  a  knife,  such  as  are  osed  by 
huntsmen,  and  driving  it  into  the  dam- 
sel's side  cut  out  her  heart,  and  threw 
it,  all  smokinir,  into  the  midst  of  the 
hounds.  And  a  cold  wind  rustled 
through  the  bushes,  and  all  had  dis- 
appeared, horses  and  huntsmen  and 
hounds.  And  the  grass  was  untrodden 
as  if  no  man's  foot  or  horse's  lioof  had 
passed  there  for  months. 

And  Mcsser  Nastasio  shuddered,  and 
his  limbs  loosened,  and  he  knew  that 
the  hunter  on  the  black  horse  was 
Messer  Guido  Degli  Anastagi,  and  the 
damsel  Monna  Filomena,  daughter  of 
the  Lord  of  Gambcllara.  Messer  Guido 
had  loved  the  damsel  greatly,  and  been 
flouted  by  her,  and  leaving  his  home  in 
despair  had  been  killed  on  the  way  by 
robbei-s,  and  Madonna  Filomena  ]>ad 
died  shortly  after.  The  tale  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  memory,  for  it  had  hap- 
pened in  the  city  of  Ravenna  barely 
live  years  before.  And  those  whom 
Nast}isi(»  had  seen,  both  the  hunter  and 
the  hidy,  and  the  huntsmen  and  horses 
and  hounds,  were  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  courage, 
Messer  NnsUisio  sighed  and  said  unto 
himself  :  '^  How  like  is  my  fate  to  that 
of  Messer  Guido  I  Yet  would  I  never, 
even  when  a  spectre  without  weight 
or  substance,  made  of  wind  and  delu- 
sion and  arisen  from  hell,  act  with  such 
cruelty  towards  her  I  love."  And  then 
he  ihouifhl :  "  Would  that  the  dau^rhler 
of  Messer  Pavolo  de  Traversariis  might 
liear  of  this !  For  surely  it  would 
cause  her  to  relent !  "  But  he  knew 
that  his  words  would  be  vain,  and  that 
none  of  the  citizens  of  Ravenna,  and 
least  of  nil  the  damsel  of  the  Traver- 
sari,  would  believe  Ihcin,  but  rather 
esteem  him  a  ma<lman. 

Now  it  en  me  about  that  when  Fridav 
came  round  once  more,  Nastasio,  by 
some  chance,  was  again  walking  in  the 
forest-clearinir  by  the  great  pines,  and 
he  had  forirotten  ;  when  the  sea  began 
to  roar,  and  a  cold  wind  blew,  and 
there  came  through  the  forest  the 
sound  of  hoi*ses  and  hounds,  causing 


Messer  Nastasio's  hair  to  stand  up  ancl 
his  limbs  to  grow  weak  as  water.  And 
he  on  the  black  horse  again  pursued 
the  naked  damsel  and  struck  her  with 
his  boar-spear,  and  cut  out  her  heart 
and  threw  it  to  tlie  hounds.  And  in 
this  fashion  did  it  happen  for  three 
Fridays  following,  the  sea  beginning  to 
moan,  the  cold  wind  to  blow,  and  the 
spirits  to  hunt  the  deceased  damsel  at 
twilight  in  the  clearing  among  the  pine- 
trees. 

Now  when  Messer  Nastasio  noticed 
this  he  thanked  Cupid,  which  is  the 
loni  of  all  lovers,  and  devised  in  his 
mind  a  cunning  plan.  And  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  returned  to  Ravenna,  and 
gave  out  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
found  a  treasure  in  Rome  ;  and  that  he 
was  minded  to  forget  the  damsel  of  the 
Traversari  and  seek  another  wife.  But 
in  reality  he  went  to  certain  money- 
lenders, and  gave  himself  into  bondage, 
even  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Dalma- 
tian pirates  if  he  could  not  repa}'  his 
loan.  And  he  published  that  he  de- 
sired to  take  to  him  a  wife,  and  for 
that  reason  would  feast  all  his  friends 
and  the  chief  citizens  of  Ravenna,  and 
regale  them  with  a  pageant  in  the  pine 
forest,  where  certain  foreign  slaves  of 
his  should  show  wonderful  feats  for 
their  delight.  And  he  sent  forth  invi- 
tations, and  among  them  to  Messer 
Pavolo  de  Traversariis  and  his  wife 
and  daughter.  And  he  bid  them  for  a 
Friday,  which  was  also  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Dead. 

Meanwhile  he  took  to  the  pine  forest 
carpenters  and  masons,  and  such  as 
paint  and  gild  cunningly,  and  wagons 
of  timber,  and  cut  stone  for  founda- 
tions, and  furniture  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
the  wagons  were  drawn  by  four-and- 
twenty  yoke  of  oxen,  grey  oxen  of  the 
Romasfnol  breed.  And  he  caused  the 
4k*tisans  to  work  day  and  night,  making 
great  flres  of  dry  myrtle  and  pine 
branches,  which  lit  up  the  forest  all 
around.  And  he  caused  them  to  make 
foundations,  and  build  a  pavilion  of 
timber  in  the  clearing  which  is  the 
shape  of  a  hoi'se-conrse,  surrounded  by 
pines.  The  pavilion  was  oblong,  raised 
by  ten  steps  above  the  grass,  open  all' 
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toiind  and  reposing  on  arches  and  pil- 
lars ;  and  there  were  projecting  ahachi 
nnder  the  arches  over  the  capitals, 
after  the  Roman  fashion  ;  and  the  pil- 
lars were  painted  red,  and  the  capitals 
red  also  picked  out  with  gold  and  blue, 
and  a  shield  with  the  anns  of  the  Ho- 
nestis  on  each.  The  roof  was  raftered, 
each  rafter  painted  with  white  lilies  on 
a  red  ground,  and  heads  of  youths  and 
damsels ;  and  the  roof  outside  was 
made  of  wooden  tiles,  shaped  like 
shells  and  gilded.  And  on  the  top  of 
the  roof  was  a  weather-vnne  ;  and  the 
vane  was  a  figure  of  Cupid,  god  of 
love,  cunningly  carved  of  wood  and 
painted  like  life,  as  he  flics,  poised  in 
air,  and  shoots  his  darts  on  mortals. 
He  was  winged  and  blindfolded,  to 
show  that  love  is  inconstant  and  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  and  when  the 
wind  blew  he  turned  about,  and  the 
end  of  his  scarf,  which  was  beaten 
metal,  swung  in  the  wind.  Now  when 
the  pavilion  was  ready,  within  six  days 
of  its  beginning,  carpets  were  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  seats  ])lnced,  and  gar- 
lauds  of  bay  and  myrtle  slung  from 
pillar  to  pillar  between  the  arches. 
And  tables  were  set,  and  sideboards 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  disheb  and 
trenchers  ;  and  a  niised  place,  covei*ed 
with  arras,  was  made  for  the  players  of 
fifes  and  drums  and  lutes  ;  and  tents 
were  set  behind  for  the  servants, 
and  Ores  prepared  for  cooking  meat. 
Whole  oxen  and  sheep  were  brought 
from  Ravenna  in  wains,  and  casks  of 
wine,  and  fruit  and  white  bread,  and 
many  cooks,  and  servhig-mcn,  and 
musician:*,  all  habited  gallantly  in  the 
colors  of  the  Honcstis,  which  are  ver- 
milion and  white,  parti-colored,  with 
black  stripes  ;  and  they  wore  doublets 
laced  with  gold,  and  on  their  breasts 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  Ilonestis, 
which  are  a  dove  holding  a  leaf. 

Now  on  Friday,  the  eve  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Dead,  all  was  ready,  and  the 
chief  citizens  of  Ravenna  set  out  for 
the  forest  of  Classis,  with  their  wives 
and  children  and  servants,  some  on 
horseback,  and  others  in  wains  drawn 
by  oxen,  for  the  tracks  in  that  forest 
are    deep.    And    when    they   arrived, 


Messer  Nastasio  welcomed  them  and 
thanked  them  all,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  places  in  the  pavilion.  Then 
all  wondered  greally  at  its  beauty 
and  magniflcence,  and  chiefly  Messer 
Pavolo  de  Traversariis  ;  and  he  sighed^ 
and  thought  within  himself,  *^  Would 
that  my  daughter  were  less  shrewish, 
that  I  mi«i:ht  have  so  noble  a  son-in- 
law  to  prop  up  my  old  age  I "  They 
were  seated  at  the  tables,  each  accord- 
ing to  their  dignity,  and  they  ate  and 
dnmk,  and  praised  the  excellence  of 
the  cheer  ;  and  flowers  were  scattered 
on  the  tables,  and  young  maidens 
sang  songs  in  praise  of  love,  most 
sweetly.  Now  when  they  hml  eaten 
their  fill,  and  the  tables  been  removed, 
and  the  sun  was  setting  between  the 
pine-trees,  Messer  Nastasio  caused 
them  all  to  be  seated  facing  the  clear- 
ing,  and  a  herald  came  forward,  in  the 
livery  of  the  Honestis,  sounding  his 
trumpet  and  declaring  in  a  loud  voice 
that  they  should  now  witness  a  pageant 
the  which  was  called  the  Mystery  of 
Love  and  Death.  Then  the  musicians 
struck  up,  and  began  a  concert  of  fifes 
and  lutes,  exceeding  sweet  and  mourn- 
ful. And  at  that  moment  the  sea 
began  to  moan,  and  a  cold  wind  to 
blow  ;  a  sound  of  horsemen  and  hounds 
and  horns  and  crashing  branches  came 
through  the  wood ;  and  the  damsel, 
the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Gambel- 
lara,  rushed  naked,  her  hair  streaming 
and  her  veil  torn,  across  the  grass, 
pursued  by  the  hounds,  and  by  the 
ghost  of  Messer  Guido  on  the  black 
horac,  the  nostrils  of  which  were  tilled 
with  fire.  Now  when  the  ghost  of 
Messer  Guido  struck  that  damsel  with 
the  boar-spear,  nnd  cut  out  her  heart, 
and  threw  it,  while  the  othei-s  wound 
their  hoi*ns,  to  the  hounds,  and  all  van- 
ished, Messer  Nastasio  de  Ilonestis, 
seizing  the  herald's  trumpet,  bK*w  in 
it,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  The 
Pageant  of  Death  and  Love  I  The 
Pageant  of  Death  and  Love  I  Such 
is  the  fate  of  ci-uel  damsels  ! ''  and  the 
gilt  Cupid  on  the  roof  swuiiij  ronuil 
creaking  dreadfully,  and  the  dauirliler 
of  Messer  Pavolo  uttered  a  irreal  slirifk 
and  fell  on  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 
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Here  the  Komagnol  manuscript 
isoines  to  a  sudden  end,  the  outer  sheet 
bein^:  torn  throusrh  the  middle.  But 
we  know  from  the  ^*  Decameron  '^  that 
the  damsel  of  the  Traversari  was  so 
impressed  by  tlie  spectre-hunt  she  had 
witnessed  that  she  forthwith  relented 
towards  Nastagio  dugli  Onesli,  and 
married  him,  and  that  they  lived  liap- 
pily  ever  after.  But  whether  or  not 
that  part  of  the  pine  forest  of  Classis 
still  witnesses  this  ghostly  hunt  we  do 
not  know.  Vebnon  Lbe. 


From  The  New  Review. 

SOME    UNPUBLISHED   REMINISCENCES  OF 

NAPOLEON. 

NAPOLEON    ON    BOARD    H.M.S.     NOBTHUM- 
BBBLANI),    1815. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  book  was  pub- 
lished which  threw  a  strong  and  not 
very  pleasant  light  on  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  ex-Emperor 
Napoleon  and  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  whose  flag  was  hoisted  on 
H.M.S.  Northumberland  when  bound 
for  St.  Helena  in  1815.  This  book  con- 
tained the  journals  of  the  admiral,  in 
which  he  describes  the  system  he  pur- 
sued towards  Napoleon  and  his  suite, 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  call  it 
one  of  brow -beating  and  brea  king-in. 
Some  aide  lights  are  shed  on  this  con- 
dition of  things  by  a  little  book  which 
has  recently  come  into  my  hands  re- 
cording the  notes  of  convei*sations 
between  Napoleon  and  my  grand- 
father, the  third  Lord  Lyttelton,  held 
in  August,  1815.  Lord  Lyttelton,  or 
rather  Mr.  Lyttelton  as  he  was  at  that 
time,  was  a  relation  of  the  admiral,  and 
liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  paying  him 
a  visit  on  the  7th  August,  the  day  on 
which  the  emperor  came  on  board  en 
rouU  to  St.  Ilelena,  the  ship  being 
4inch(>red  off  Torbay.  He  took  notes 
on  the  same  evening  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  his  recollections  were 
assisted  and  corrected  by  Lord  Low- 
ihcr.  anotiier  guest  of  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn's,  who  had  been  n  witness  of 
abnost  all  lliat  is  di'scrjlx'd.  Tbev  left 
the   ship    together   and    put   up  at  the 


same  hotel,  where  their  joint  recol- 
lections were  committed  to  paper. 
Some  twenty  yeare  Isiter,  fifty-two 
copies  of  this  record  were  privately 
printed,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that  now 
lies  before  me.  There  is  do  reason  to 
doubt  the  substantial  correctness  of 
the  recorded  conversations  ;  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton does  not  claim  absolute  verbal 
accuracy,  but  he  says  he  is  sure  that 
the  substance  is  faithfully  given,  and 
that  the  more  important  remarks  of 
Napoleou  are  quite  accurately  reported. 

Mr.  Lyttelton^s  first  view  of  the  em- 
peror was  wlien  he  was  in  the  boat  that 
brought  him  on  board  ;  he  observed 
hitn  very  closely  when  he  Ciune  on 
deck,  and  he  describes  his  appearance 
thus. 

^'  His  profile  seemed  to  me  very  like 
the  common  portraits  of  him,  only  that 
his  face  looked  broader  than  I  had  seen 
it  represented.  .  .  .  the  lop  of  his  head 
was  almost  quite  bald  ;  his  hair,  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  was  long,  rough, 
and,  if  the  expression  may  be  permit- 
ted, dishevelled.  As  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  I  thought  it 
rather  subtle  than  noble.  His  eyes 
had  something  of  a  haggard  look,  were 
somewhat  dimmed,  I  thought,  and  as 
though  they  might  have  been  originally 
very  piercing,  but  that  lime  and  anx- 
iety had  ai)ated  their  fire.  .  .  .  His 
complexion  appeared  to  me  not  only 
sallow  but  sickly."  He  seemed  to  be 
quite  cheerful  at  first,  and  bowed 
courteously  to  Uie  admiral,  whom  he 
requested  to  introduce  the  officers  of 
the  ship  to  him.  Nine  or  ten  of  them 
were  brought  up,  but  as  none  of  them 
knew  a  word  of  French  the  introduc- 
tion must  have  been  an  empty  for- 
mality. 

Many  of  the  suite  which  accompa- 
nied him  on  board  only  came  to  see 
him  off,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  little  emotion  they 
evinced  at  parting  from  him.  But 
among  them  were  two  Poles,  one  old, 
the  other  young,  who  were  striking  ex- 
ceptions, especially  the  latter.  Both 
implored  to  be  allowed  to  attend  Napo- 
leon into  exile,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  sa3's 
that  the  grief  and  agony  the  younger 
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one  endured  at  liU  prayer  being  re- 
jected were  irresistibly  affecting.  The 
ouiuber  of  officers  allowed  to  go  w;is 
limited,  so  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  as  a  servant,  *^Si  je  renonce  k 
inon  grade."  When  he  found  all  his 
entreaties  were  in  vain,  ^^  he  seemed  to 
be  plunged  into  a  state  of  distraction  ; 
his  eyes  were  almost  overflowing  with 
tears  ;  he  clenclied  his  Polish  cap  con- 
vulsively in  one  hand,  and  kept  perpet- 
ually touching  his  brow  with  the  other, 
talking  to  himself,  and  running  from 
one  port-hole  to  another  with  such  a 
look  of  wild  ^lespair  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  flung  himself  overboard." 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this 
faithful  follower  was  allowed  shortly 
afterwards  to  go  to  St.  Helena  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe. 

The    circumstances     attending    Mr. 
Lyttelton's     introduction    to    the    em- 
peror  were   somewhat  peculiar.     The 
treatment  Napoleon  received  on  board 
the   Northumberland   was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  accorded   him  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  the  ship  to  which  he 
had  orii^inallv  surrendered.     There  he 
had  been  received  as  an  emperor  ;  the 
captain   had   given   up    his   own  state 
cabin   to  him,   in  which   he   was   free 
from  any  intrusion  ;  here  he  was  only 
conceded   the  status  of  a  generjil  ofti- 
cer,  and,  although  he  had  a  small  cabin 
to   himself,  he    only   shared   the  state 
<:abin  with  the  admiral  and  his  friends. 
Sir   George  was   determined  to  assert 
this  new  arrangement  at   the   earliest 
<»pportunily,   and   accordingly   he  took 
liis  friends  into  the  cabin  where  Napo- 
leon was   sitting  and   left  them  there, 
after  telling  them  to  sit  down.     Besides 
Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Lord  Lowther,  Colo- 
nel Sir  George    Hinirham,  of  the  63rd 
Uegiment,   then  going   to  St.  Helena, 
was   thus   introduced.      The   task   was 
not  a  pleasant  one,  but  Mr.  Lyttelton 
seems  lo  have  played  his  part  in  it  with 
us  much  delicacy  as  was  possible  under 
thc!    circnmslances,  and  as   he   was  al- 
most the    only   person    on   board    who 
could  speak  French  fluently,  he  got  on 
better  with  Napoleon  than  mi<rht  have 
been  expected.     It  must  be  confessed 
that   the  British  <;overnment   was    not 


too  happy  in  their  choice  of  agents  to 
carry  out  Napoleon's  expatriation. 
Neither  Sir  G.  Cockburn  nor  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  had  much  of  the  suaviier  in 
tnodo,  and  surely  some  French  speak- 
ing oflicers  might  have  been  told  off  for 
this  voyage. 

Mr.  Lyttelton's  interview  did  not 
open  too  auspiciously.  The  emperor 
had  apparently  not  noticed  him  before, 
and  the  admiral  hml  not  formally  in- 
troduced him,  so  he  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  him.  He  looked  sternly  at 
him  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  Mr. 
L.  told  him  his  name  and  that  he  was 
a  relation  of  the  admiral.  On  learn- 
ing that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  ship, 
he  said,  "  Vous  6tes  done  ici  par  curi- 
osity ?  "  Mr.  L.  :  "Oui,  Monsieur  le 
Gr^u^nil,  je  ne  connais  aucun  objet  plus 
digne  d'exciter  la  curiosity  que  celui 
qui  m'a  amend  ici,"  He  added,  *'  Nous 
espdrons  de  ne  pas  votra  gSner,  Mon- 
sieur le  Gdndral,"  of  which  remark  no 
notice  was  taken,  and  there  was  then 
an  awkward  pause,  during  which  Na- 
poleon looked  at  the  others  rather 
angrily,  and  showed  signs  of  annoy- 
ance at  their  presence.  He  then  made 
a  few  remarks  to  Sir  George  Bingham 
and  Lord  Lowther,  but  their  French 
was  so  bad  that  he  soon  turned  again 
to  Mr.  Lyttelton.  After  asking  him 
some  questions  about  fox-hunting,  and 
to  what  part  of  the  country  he  be- 
longed, he  asked  where  he  had  learned 
to  speak  French  so  well.  He  enquired 
about  several  M.P.'s,  mostly  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  wijich  Mr.  L.  also, 
belonored  ;  of  one  of  them  he  was  told 
titat  he  had  committed  suicide  when 
"  derangd  d'esprit."  '*  Etait-ce  ce  que 
vous  appellez  lo  spleen  ?  "  a  disease 
which  he,  in  common  with  most 
Frenchmen,  considered  to  be  specially 
English. 

After  the  conversation  had  lasted 
half  an  hour,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  seeing 
that  the  presence  of  his  visitors  was 
distressing  to  Napoleon,  made  his  bow 
and  left  the  cabin.  The  emperor 
shortly  after  went  on  deck,  and  was 
walking  briskly  up  and  down  when 
Mr.  Lyttelton  went  up  to  go  on  shore. 
On  seeing  him,  Napoleon  came  up  and 
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began  convei*siug  with  him,  first  of  all 
ralher  complaining  that  the  ship  was 
not  as  smartly  turned  out  as  she  might 
have  been.  But  his  main  topic  was  the 
ungenerous  treatment  he  was  receiv- 
ing. **  Vous  avez  souilM  le  pavilion  et 
Phonneur  national  en  m'emprisonnant 
conime  vous  faites." 

Mr.  L.  :  "  On  n'a  viold  aucun  en- 
gagement avec  vous,  et  I'inl^r^t  de  la 
nation  demande  que  vous  soyez  mis 
hors  d'etat  do  rentrcr  en  France." 

N.  :  **Peut-6tre  done  ce  que  vous 
faites  est  prudent,  mais  ce  n'est  pas 
gdn^reux  .  .  .  vous  agissez  coinme  une 
petite  puissance  aristocratique,  et  non 
comme  un  grand  dtat  libre  I  je  suis 
venu  m'asseoir  sur  votre  sol,  je  voulais 
vivro  en  simple  citoyen  de  I'Angle- 
lerre."  Mr.  L.  remarked  that  his 
party  in  France  was  still  very  strong, 
and  that  if  he  were  recalled  to  the 
throne  he  might  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
call. 

N.  :  *'Non,  non,  ma  carri^re  est  ter- 
nunde," 

Mr.  L.  reminded  him  that  he  had 
used  the  same  words  the  year  before  at 
Elba,  on  which  he  exclaimed  with 
great  animation,  *^  J^dtais  Souvcrain 
alors,  j'avais  le  droit  de  faire  la 
guerre,"  and  then  laughing,  "  j'ai  fait 
la  guerre  au  roi  de  France  avec  six  cent 
hommes."  lie  then  went  on  to  say 
that  the  conscription  had  not  exh<iusted 
France,  that  he  could  have  raised  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  that  his  popularity 
was  still  great.  Then,  returning  to  his 
•grievance,  he  said,  *' Vous  auriez  dd 
vous  Her  k  ma  parole  dMionneur  —  ce 
n'est  pas  en  user  noblemcnt  avec  moi 
—  la  posterity  vous  juirera." 

He  declared  he  had  expected  far 
different  usage,  and  that  if  he  had 
known  what  was  going  to  be  done  with 
him,  he  might  have  surrendered  to 
Austria  or  Kusi-ia.  Mr.  Lyltelton 
knew  that  the  previous  day,  when 
Lord  Keith  said  he  might  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  Kussians,  he  had 
said,  '*Dieu  m'en  garde  !  "  and  so  he 
replied  that  he  doubted  if  he  really 
meant  what  he  said  about  surrenderin-j: 
to  Russia,  and  Xapolcon  only  faimly 
defended  himself  on  iIuk.     He  assorted 


that  he  could  have  joined  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  when  he  wouhl  have  been 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Ihoosaiid 
men,  and  would  have  established  him- 
self at  Bordeaux,  in  which  case  'Ml  y 
aural t  eu  de  quoi  capituler/'  ^'  Si  vou^ 
n'avicz  d'autre  dessein  que  d'aglr  selcm 
les  regies  de  la  prudence,  pourquoi 
done  ue  pas  me  tuer ;  c'eul  ^t^  le  plus 
sQr  ?  "  He  seemed  to  think  he  might 
have  been  allowed  to  live  on  his  es- 
tates like  his  brother,  referriug,  I  sup- 
pose, to  Lucieu  Bonaparte. 

Mr.  L.,  anxious  to  justify  his  conn- 
try's  action,  asked  if  he  might  tell  him 
'<  la  verity  nette,"  and  ou  receiving 
pennission,  said  tliat  since  his  invasion 
of  Spain  Uiere  was  no  individual  in 
England  who  did  not  mistrust  him. 
To  this  Napoleon  replied  that  he  had 
been  invited  by  Charles  IV.  to  aid  him 
against  his  son,  and  that  this  was  the 
real  ground  of  his  interference.  This 
was  rather  giving  himself  away,  and 
Mr.  L.  made  the  obvious  retort  that 
Charles  lY.  had  not  asked  htm  to 
place  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne. 
N.  :  **  J'avais  un  grand  systdme  po* 
litique,  il  dtait  necessaire  d*e(ablir  un 
contrc  poids  k  votre  ^nonue  puissance 
sur  mer,  et  d'aillenrs  ce  n'est  que  ce 
qu'ont  fait  les  Bourbons."  He  then 
alluded  to  the  great  increase  of  En- 
gland's power  through  her  gains  in 
India  and  the  colonies,  and  from  Mr. 
L.'s  reply  it  may  be  gatliered  that  a 
'Mittle  En^rland"  party  existed  even 
then,  for  he  said  that  many  iMople  of 
intelligence  were  of  opinion  that  En- 
gland lost  more  than  she  gained  bj 
these  boundless  distant  aoqolsitioBt. 
One  remark  of  the  ex-emperor's  ii 
remarkable  but  difficult  to  undeistandf 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  L.  did  not  ask 
him  to  explain  his  meaning  mom 
clearly.  At  some  period  of  the  inter- 
view (Mr.  Lyttelton  forgot  the  predit 
point).  Napoleon  said :  '*  Je  voolalt 
preparer  au  prince  rdgent  T^poqae  li 
plus  glorieuse  de  son  r^io.*'  Whether 
he  meant  that  he  was  affording  him  si 
opportunity  for  a  great  display  of  nn^ 
nanimity,  or  what,  is  impossible  to  ssy* 
Perhaps  some  vague  dream  crossed  111* 
mind  of  an  alliance  between  the  gmlp 
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«8t  muritime  uiul  tho  greatest  miliUiry 
power  to  dominate  the  world. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on 
Russia,  where  Mr.  L.  had  passed  his 
houcyniooD  a  few  years  before,  and 
Napoleon  suddenly  said,  '^  Au  reste, 
ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  ai  brul^  Mosoou," 
to  which  Mr.  L.  replied  that  ho  had  not 
thought  he  had  committed  such  an  act 
of  folly  as  to  burn  his  own  winter 
quarters. 

Referring  to  his  designs  against  Ea< 
glaud,  he  said  that  during  twenty  years 
of  war  he  had  been  planning  ^^  Yotre 
perte,  Non,  mais  votre  abaissement." 
The  flotilla  in  the  Channel  ports  was 
only  a  feint,  the  real  invasion  of  En- 
gland was  to  bo  attempted  by  the 
squadrons  from  Brest  and  Ferrol. 

Regarding  the  balance  of  power, 
Napoleon  rather  agreed  with  Mr.  L. 
in  thinking  that,  from  England's  point 
of  view,  the  aggrandizement  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  desirable  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  France,  observ- 
ing more  than  once  that  it  was  our 
business  to  reduce  the  power  of 
France,  that  England  should  keep  her 
«ye  on  France. 

Mr.  L.  had  made  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  spoliation  of  Saxony,  part 
of  which  had  been  annexed  by  Prussia, 
and  reference  to  this  led  up  to  the  de- 
fection of  the  Saxon  contingent  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
Napoleon  said  that  though  this  had  not 
been  fatal  to  him  at  the  moment,  he 
found  next  day  that  it  had  put  out  all 
his  calculations,  and  forced  him  to  re- 
treat. 

The  state  of  France,  he  said,  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
on  which  a  king  had  been  imposed  by 
foreign  bayonets.  Something  brought 
the  slave  trade  into  the  convei*sation  ; 
he  looked  upon  it  not  only  as  inhuman 
but  impolitic,  especially  for  France. 
His  reason  for  the  latter  opinion  was 
that  French  capital  being  urgently 
needed  in  France  itself,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  employ  it  to  import 
negroes  into  French  colonies  which 
would  fall  into  our  hands  the  moment 
war  broke  out.  He  talked  a  good  deal 
of  the  condition  of  French    manufac- 


tures, which  he  said  recent  chemical 
discoveries  had  done  much  to  stimulate, 
instancing  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beet-root  and  indigo  from  ''  pastel." 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  alluded 
to,  but  nothing  of  military  interest  was 
extracted  from  him,  except  his  opinion 
of  British  troops,  which  Mr.  L.  directly 
asked  for. 

N.  (looking  more  grave  and  serious 
than  usnal)  :  *'  L'Infanterie  Anglaise 
est  tr^  bonne." 

Mr.  L.  :  **  Relativement  k  la  Fran- 
9aise  ?  " 

N.  :  ''  L'Infanterie  Fran^aise  est 
aussi  tr^  bonne." 

Mr.  L.  :  "A  la  baionnette  ?  " 

N. :  ^'  Elle  est  aussi  bonne  k  la  bai- 
onnette. Beaucoup  depend  de  la  con- 
duite." 

Mr.  L. :  **Le  corps  de  Gr^nie  ?  I'Ar- 
tillerie  ?  " 

N. :  *'  Tout  cela  est  bon,  tr^  bon." 

Mr.  L.  :  ''  C'est  k  vous,  M.  le  G^n^- 
ral,  que  nous  dovons  nos  progr^  dans 
I'art  de  la  guerre." 

N. :  *'*'  Eh  I  on  ne  pent  faire  la  guerre 
sans  devenir  soldat,  I'histoire  de  tous 
les  pays  prouve  cela." 

The  conversation  ended  somewhat 
abruptly.  Napoleon  observing  sud- 
denly, ^^  II  me  semble  qu'il  fait  un  peu 
frais,"  and  going  straight  down  to  his 
cabin  without  any  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking. 

These  conversations  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  notices 
that  the  emperor's  manner  of  talking 
was  quite  free  from  passion  or  excite- 
ment, he  hardly  ever  raised  his  voice, 
and  used  little  or  no  gesticulation. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  demeanor 
that  indicated  dejection,  and  he  seemed 
ready  to  talk  on  any  subject  that  was 
started.  He  was  civil  enough,  though 
perhaps  not  exactly  courteous ;  he 
never  once  said  monsieur  to  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton, or  milord  to  Lord  Lowther,  and, 
maybe,  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  he  should. 

There  may  not  be  much  that  is  im- 
portant in  these  notes,  but  slill  these 
fragments  of  talk  and  the  touches  of 
description  of  face,  Hgure,  voice,  and 
inaauer  bring*  the  man  vividly  before 
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us,  and  there  is  soinelhiug  grimly 
tragic  in  the  picture  of  him,  intolerant 
of  restraint,  with  dimmed  eye,  smd  al- 
ready of  sickly  appearance,  cooped  up 
in  an  old-fashioned  man-of-war,  de- 
prived even  of  the  luxury  of  privacy, 
starting  on  this,  his  last  journc}',  to  the 
"  isle  de  fer,'*  as  he  called  St.  Ilelena. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Lyttelton 
was  the  only  private  individual  who 
had  au  opportunity'  of  conversing  with 
Napoleon  during  his  stay  in  British 
waters  before  his  departure  into  exile, 
and  as  almost  everything  about  Napo- 
leon is  interesting,  I  hope  this  record 
may  be  considered  so.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible,  especially  for  a  soldier, 
to  lay  the  book  down  without  a  feeling 
of  disappointment,  and  a  sense  of  op- 
portunities wasted.  It  is  tantalizing 
to  the  student  of  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign to  read  of  a  talk  with  Napoleon 
within  two  months  of  the  great  battle, 
and  to  find  only  a  slight  reference  to  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  quite  likely  that,  if  the 
subject  had  been  discussed,  Napoleon^s 
version  would  not  have  been  too  trust- 
worthy, but  still,  light  might  have 
been  thrown  by  the  principal  actor  on 
some  of  its  much  controverted  incidents 
while  the  facts  were  still  fresh  in  his 
mind. 

However,  it  was  not  my  grandfather's 
fault  that  he  was  not  a  professional 
soldier  (though  there  are  indications  in 
this  record  that  he  was  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  military  matters),  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  at  least  one 
of  his  descendants  that,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  war  with 
the  greatest  master  of  the  art  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  he  did  not  more 
fully  avail  himself  of  it. 

Neville  G.  Lyttelton. 


Trom  The  Argoty. 
BT  THE  LIOHT  OF  A  CAMP  FIRE. 

A  TKUK  KXPERIENCB. 

It  was  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Taupo 
that  it  happened  ;  years  ago,  long  be- 
fore the  tourist  found  his  way  to  that 
New  Zealand  inland  sea,  and  in  the 
days   when   the   visits    of    the  pakeha 


(white-faced  stranger)  were  as  rare  as 
talking  birds. 

Major  Drummond  and  I  were  spend- 
ing a  time  of  enforced  idleness  at  Tu- 
kaanu  —  a  Maori  settlement  at  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  lake  — 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  a  chief  to 
make  up  bis  mind  about  a  matter  we 
need  not  go  into  here.  This  district  is 
alive  with  hot  springs,  and  for  days  our 
sole  diversion  consisted  in  scrambling 
out  of  one  of  the  puias — as  they  are 
locally  termed  —  and  tumbling  head- 
long into  another,  with  a  happy  disre- 
gard for  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
different  waters. 

At  length,  the  novelty  of  the  pastime 
wearing  away,  and  the  chief  apparently 
being  as  far  from  coming  to  a  decision 
as  ever,  we  determined  to  go  off  some- 
where and  have  a  day's  pig  hunting. 

Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that  some 
distance  along  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
beyond  the  rocky  promontory  of  Kn- 
rangahape,  there  was  a  spot  reputed  to 
be  swarming  with  wild  pigs. 

I  say  *'  reputed,"  for  the  Maoris 
could  speak  from  suomise  only,  as  the 
locality  was  topu,  and  consequently 
never  visited  by  them.  Years  before, 
a  valorous  chief  of  power  and  liigh 
command,  one  of  the  terrible  battle- 
fighters  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
noble  dignity  of  his  race,  had  died  and 
been  buiied  there.  After  ike  cere- 
mony of  interment  the  high  priest  bad 
unexpectedly  declared  the  whole  neigli- 
borhood  sacred.  Immediately  Uie 
frightened  people — leaving  everythiofr 
as  it  happened  to  be  when  the  dreMii 
decree  of  tapu  was  pronounced,  for  to 
have  touched  one  single  article  subse- 
quently would  have  been  sacrilege  U* 
be  atoned  for  only  by  death  —  rushed 
in  a  mass  to  the  gateway  of  the  pali- 
sade and  passed  out,  never  to  retnm. 

In  this  unceremonious  flight  nisnj 
pigs  were  left  behind,  and  it  was  s 
natural  supposition  that  thej  had  mul- 
tiplied and  become  aboudsDt  in  the 
land. 

The  hope  of  a  good  day's  sport  wbieb 
this  information  had  kindled  in  oor 
breasts,  was,  however,  disconmgetl  bf 
the  head  chief,  who,  on  hearing  of  oar 
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inquiries  touching  ttie  whereabouts  of 
the  place,  summoned  us  before  him 
and  forbade  us  to  go  near  the  conse- 
crated ground  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever. 

Notwithstanding  this  rigorous  iuter- 
diction,  our  thoughts  wandered  to  the 
tusky  boars  there  must  be  there  after 
so  many  years'  preservation,  and  we 
huns:ered  for  forbidden  fruit.  There 
was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If 
we  could  procure  the  services  of  some 
Maori  wc  might  go  by  stealth. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose  there 
happened  to  be  in  the  village  an  old 
native  named  Hoti,  in  whose  eyes  the 
ways  of  the  white  man  had  early  found 
favor.  While  the  rest  of  his  tribe 
clung  to  their  superstitious  rites  and 
religious  ceremonies  with  increased 
fervor  —  for  the  Maoris  of  this  district 
were  the  last  of  the  race  to  accept 
Christianity  —  he  had  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  teachings  of  the  pakeha, 
and  conformed,  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, to  civilized  conditions  of  life. 

Whether  he  was  sincere  in  his  con- 
version, or  was  still  a  savage  at  heart 
practbing  a  semblance  of  civilizjition 
merely  for  the  material  advantages 
which  a  benevolent  but  ignorant  gov- 
ernment were  conferring  upon  all  who 
professed  peace  as  a  sort  of  bnbe,  to 
damp  the  combustible  elements  of 
latent  savagery,  we  were  unable  to 
say.  However  that  may  have  been,  as 
he  declared  in  strong  terms  that  he  had 
relinquished  all  connection  with  his 
ancient  superstitious  belief,  we  thought 
he  might  be  safely  approached  about 
the  matter  we  had  most  at  heart. 

In  a  speech  instinct  with  tact,  for  he 
knew  the  terrible  awe  in  which  tapu 
was  held  by  the  Maoris,  the  major 
sounded  him. 

Great  was  our  delight  when  the  old 
fellow  assured  us,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  guerdon  which  we  had 
thought  fit  to  promise  him  beforehand, 
that  tapu  had  ceased  to  have  any  sig- 
nificance for  him,  save  as  a  reminder  of 
a  heathenish  failh  he  had  long  since 
abandoned.  He  would  he  said,  have  a 
canoe  and  two  good  pig-dogs  ready 
within  the  hour. 


Before  starting  we  were  subjected  to 
a  severe  questioning  by  the  chief  as  to 
our  intended  movements  ;  but  thanks 
to  Hoti's  civilization,  his  answers, 
though  not  strictly  veracious,  were  full 
of  imaginative  ingenuity  ;  so  that  all 
suspicion  was  allayed. 

It  was  a  calm,  sunshiny  morning,, 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  like 
glass  ;  so,  merrily  plying  our  paddles 
in  rhythm  to  a  Maori  song  we  sent  the 
canoe  skimming  over  the  water. 

Well  on  in  the  day,  when  the  after- 
noon sun  was  reaching  down  to  touch 
the  towering  peak  of  Puketapu,  we 
passed  beneath  a  precipitous  cliff  three 
hundred  feet  high,  which  sloped  rapidly 
away  on  the  far  side  to  the  level  of  the 
lake.  Abruptly  turning  the  point  of 
this  headland  we  paddled  into  a  little 
bay  and  ran  the  nose  of  the  canoe  upon 
the  beach  which  fringed  the  shore. 

Bundling  out  the  dogs — great  sav- 
age brutes  that  would  have  thought  no 
more  of  hounding  demons  back  to  the 
gates  of  Hades,  if  such  might  be  at- 
tempted, than  of  snapping  at  one  of 
the  flies  which  were  buzzins:  about 
their  ears  —  we  hauled  up  the  canoe 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  sacred 
place. 

Before  us  stretched  an  open  space 
where  once  had  stood  the  populous  set- 
tlement which  had  been  so  hastily 
abandoned.  Here  and  there  at  wide 
intervals  a  lichen-spotted  post,  all 
awry,  marked  the  line  where  ran  the 
palisade.  Scattered  about  within  the 
old  enclosure,  half  buried  in  damp  and 
clotted  herbage,  lay  decaying  pieces  of 
the  great  chief's  mausoleum  —  blocks 
and  slabs  of  wood,  carved  with  ex- 
quisite skill  into  grotesque  represen- 
tations of  the  human  form,  and 
ornamented  with  a  bewildering  net- 
work of  symmetrical  and  significant 
scroll  designs. 

And  that  was  all  that  the  niggard 
hand  of  time  had  spared  as  evidence 
of  man's  whilom  occupation.  Nothing 
remained  of  the  primeval  forest  but  the 
skeletons  of  trees  rising  out  of,  or  lying 
upon,  a  dank  bed  of  rotting  leaves  and 
branches  through  which  our  feet  went 
crashing  at  every  step. 
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A  spring  far  up  the  bCiirred  hillside 
fed  a  stream  of  dark  water  iu  its  course 
adown  a  barren  gully. 

Ou  it  came,  not  like  an  ordinary  ]New 
Zealand  stream  of  silvery  brightness 
which  babbles  in  tinkling  laughter 
along  a  bed  fringed  every  foot  of  the 
way  with  fragile  fern  and  tender  moss, 
but  gliding  sullenly  over  a  slimy  rock 
here,  twisting  round  an  impeding  boul- 
der there,  anon  crawling  beneath  a 
fallen  tree — always  quiet  and  snake- 
like—  till  it  reached  the  level  ground 
below  and  slid  on  beneath  a  floor  of 
rotting  leaves  and  branches.  At  times 
a  ray  of  sunshine,  breaking  through 
the  decaying  crust  of  vegetable  matter, 
seemed  to  speckle  its  black  surface 
with  scales  of  light  and  gave  it  tlie 
very  appearance  of  a  noisome  reptile 
stealthily  creeping  away  below. 

On  nearing  the  lake  the  stream 
coiled  itself  for  a  space  into  the  form 
of  a  gloomy  pool,  half  choked  with  dry 
rushes  and  sickly  scum,  and  then,  slip- 
ping over  the  oozy  lips  of  the  tarn, 
wriggled  down  the  bank  without  noise, 
and  went  floating  away  on  the  surface 
of  the  blue  water  in  a  long,  black, 
twisting  line  —  snake-like  to  the  last. 

Stillness  was  over  everything.  But 
it  was  a  peace  which  brought  no  beauty 
to  the  place.  Nought  was  there  but 
desolation  and  decay.  All  life,  animal 
and  vegetable  alike,  seemed  to  have 
been  scorched  by  a  blast  from  some 
devastating  fire.  It  was  a  dead  spot. 
A  spot  where  nature  had  ceased  to 
work. 

We  were  too  tired,  having  sat  so 
long  in  a  cramped  position  in  the 
canoe,  to  care  for  any  sport  that  day. 
Moreover,  by  the  lime  we  had  looked 
round  the  place  the  day  was  almost 
spent ;  so  we  sent  Hoti  to  hunt  for  a 
pig  for  our  supper  while  we  got  the 
camp  in  order  for  the  nighl.  By  the 
time  we  had  cut  the  fern  for  our  bed- 
ding, made  a  fire,  and  got  the  water 
boiling,  the  Maori  Wiis  back  with  the 
hams  of  a  small  pig  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  He  reported  thiit  a  little 
distance  back,  where  the  fern-root  was 
large,  he  had  seen  on  all  sides  unmis- 
takable signs  of  pigs  being  present  in 


numbei*s.  No  better  relish  to  tickle 
our  appetites  could  we  have  had  than 
this  news,  and  the  strips  of  toasted 
pork,  washed  down  with  "  billy  tea," 
tasted  as  food  can  only  taste  when 
eaten  in  the  open  air  by  the  happy  and 
hungry. 

By  the  time  we  had  swallowed  the 
last  mouthful  and  knocked  the  tea- 
leaves  out  of  our  pannikins,  a  faint 
twilight  shade  —  the  forerunner  of  the 
brief  dusk  which  in  Austral  climes 
takes  the  place  of  northern  gloaming  — 
was  upon  us. 

Piling  high  the  fire-logs,  for  the  air 
was  chilly,  we  stretched  ourselves  upon 
spring-like  couches  of  fern  and  lit  our 
pipes.  The  dogs,  feeling  cold,  crept 
near  the  fire  and  lay  down  beside  their 
master. 

Wrapped  in  our  blankets,  but  with 
no  other  covering  or  shelter  between 
us  and  the  heavens,  we  lay  dreamily 
gazing  at  the  flames  as  they  leaped  into 
the  black  pall  overhead  ;  experiencing 
meanwhile  that  soothing  and  voluptu- 
ous sensation  which  smoking  after  a 
heartv  meal  alone  affords.  For  a  time 
we  talked  languidly  of  the  prospect  of 
sport  on  the  morrow.  Gradually  our 
voices  became  lower  and  oar  remarks 
more  brief.  Finally  came  the  hash  of 
repose. 

The  major  and  Hoti  dropped  off  to 
slumber  and  were  at  rest ;  but,  do  what 
I  would,  I  could  not  sleep. 

From  time  to  time  an  owl  hooted 
from  out  the  deep  shadow  of  the  dead 
forest.  At  intervals  a  shrill  cry  of  a 
passing  kaka,  high  in  heaven,  came 
down  through  space.  Occasionally,  far 
away  and  faint,  from  some  lonely  were 
by  the  dreary  shore,  boomed  the  deep 
note  of  the  bittern.  But  these  natoral 
sounds  of  night  did  not  diaturfo  the 
silence  in  any  sense ;  they  seemed 
rather  to  make  manifest  and  intensify 
the  stillness  which  lay  otherwise  over 
the  earth  ;  a  stillness  which  became  so 
strangely  pronounced  and  oppressive 
that  it  was  with  difliculty  I  soppmsed 
an  inclination  to  cry  out  alood  and 
break  the  spell. 

As  I  Iny  watching  the  dancing  flre- 
light  playing  ou  my  featuree,  I  taw  ms 
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companions  stir  and  turn  and  heard 
them  mutter  in  their  slumber. 

The  dogs,  too,  appeared  as  restless 
and  ill  at  ease  as  they,  for  they  fre- 
quently rose,  turned,  and  uttering  a 
faint  whimper  laid  down  again.  The 
wind,  which  had  risen  at  nightfall, 
moaned  among  the  tree-tops  with  a 
dirge-like  sound  which  was  melancholy 
in  the  extreme. 

Nought  was  visible  at  any  distance 
save  when  a  log  burned  through,  and, 
falling,  sent  a  cloud  of  sparks  whirling 
into  the  black  night  air. 

Then  for  a  few  seconds,  as  the 
wraith-like  folds  of  smoke  were  wafted 
to  and  fro  —  to  one's  fancy  like  the 
shades  of  despairing  souls  aimlessly 
floating  through  space,  yet  finding  no 
rest  in  their  eternal  wanderings  —  the 
white  trunks  of  the  dead  trees,  illu- 
mined by  the  fitful  glare,  loomed  out  of 
the  black  void,  phantiismal,  vague ; 
while  the  dangling  strands  of  moss 
swaying  from  the  blackened  boughs, 
stretched  forth  like  spectral  anguish- 
riven  limbs,  were  touched  with  the 
lurid  reflection  of  the  glow,  and  as- 
sumed the  weird  semblance  of  ghostly 
drapery  streaming  in  the  murky  air  — 
fantastic,  unreal. 

Small  wonder,  I  thought,  that  the 
dwellers  in  those  wilds,  when  travel- 
ling, should  dread  the  approaching 
night,  and  fear  to  sleep  in  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  bush  I  Small  wonder, 
too,  that  such  profound  solemnity 
should  touch  the  springs  of  morbid 
fancy  and  fill  the  untutored  mind  with 
supei*stitious  awe.  The  Maoris  might 
well  speak  with  bated  breath  of  dreaded 
things  of  evil,  and  people  the  waste 
solitudes  with  fallacies  of  the  brain  — 
hideous  and  enigmatic  I 

Even  while  I  was  most  deeply  buried 
in  eerie  thoughts  such  as  these,  the 
dogs  of  a  sudden  sprang  to  their  feet 
and,  uttering  a  few  premonitory  growls, 
rushed  in  the  direction  of  the  stagnant 
pool,  barking  loudly. 

I  reached  out  my  arm  and  touched 
the  major. 

"All  right,''  he  said  quietly.  ''I 
hear.'* 

For  a  space  all  was  still.     Then  there 
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came  drifting  to  us  a  low  sound,  at 
first  strange  and  indefinable,  but  which 
grew,  as  we  listened,  into  a  caning 
whine  ;  now  gradually  rising  to  a 
mournful  wail,  now  ebbing  away  to 
silence  in  lingering  cadence.  It  was 
an  appealing  cry  ;  a  cry  unlike  any- 
thing I  ever  heard  iu  my  waking 
senses. 

For  a  time  all  was  quiet.  Th^  witli 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunderclap  the 
dogs  bui*st  forth  in  a  regular  storm  of 
barking  which  was  dreadful  to  hear ; 
for  it  was  not  in  anger  that  they  barked 
but  in  abject  fear. 

The  major  seized  some  of  his  fern 
bedding  and  threw  it  on  the  fire. 
Brightly  it  burned  up  and  showed  the 
animals  backing  step  by  step  as  though 
retreating  before  an  advancing  foe. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  towards 
us  ;  still  backing,  still  barking  in  a  hor* 
rible,  frenzied  way. 

When  opposite  where  we  lay,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  the 
major  again  threw  some  fern  upon  the 
fire.  Instantly  it  burst  into  flames  and 
lit  up  the  place  like  day.  I  peered  at 
the  ground  before  the  dogs  to  see  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  their  eldritch 
clamor. 

There  was  nothing  there  I  There 
was  nothing  that  I  could  see  ;  yet  the 
dogs  were  convulsed  with  a  violent 
shuddering  in  every  fibre. 

Still  barking  furiously,  still  pursuing 
the  same  backward  movement  before 
the  invisible  object  of  their  dread,  they 
slowly  crossed  the  open  space  and 
reached  the  spot  where  the  monument 
to  the  deified  chief  had  stood.  Then, 
after  a  few  moments  of  shuddering 
hesitation,  the  quivering  wretches  gath- 
ered themselves  together  for  a  spring, 
and,  uttering  two  awe-struck  yells  of 
such  anguish,  such  horrible  despair,  as 
I  hope  never  to  hear  again,  flew  sav- 
agely at  something  in  the  air  of  the 
height  of  a  man's  throat,  and  then  fled 
into  the  darkness  howling  dismally. 

For  a  few  moments  my  head  spun 
round  like  a  top,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  a  weight  as  of  cold  lead  at  the  pit  of 
my  stomach  which  threatened  to  turn 
me  sick. 
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When  I  had  recovered  from  my  slate 
of  practical  uucousciousDess,  I  turned 
to  speak  to  Iloti,  but  on  catching  sight 
of  tlie  face  benealh  the  tangled  mass 
of  black  hair  I  was  struck  dumb.  The 
Maori's  eyes  were  fixed  and  staring 
with  horror  ;  his  whole  frame  shook  as 
though  palsied  ;  and  he  cowered  to  the 
earth  crazed  with  fear.  He  opened  his 
twitching  lips  to  speak  but  no  sound 
came  through  them.  The  struggle 
within  from  some  dire  emotion  warped 
his  features  out  of  recognilion  and 
made  his  face  ghastly  to  see.  Sud- 
denly with  a  cry  of  unspeakable  misery 
he  staggered  to  his  feet  and,  seizing  a 
burning  brand  from  the  fire  (for  a 
Maori  dare  not  move  abroad  in  the 
dark)  he  waved  it  aloft  and  rushed 
headlong  from  the  place. 

As  the  major  and  I  stomi  in  silence 
watchin<j:  the  erratic  movement  of  the 
bhizing  stick  as  its  bearer  leaped  over 
or  dodged  round  the  many  impediments 
in  his  way,  I  furtively  glanced  at  my 
companion  to  see  if  I  could  read  aught 
in  his  face  that  would  tend  to  dissipate 
the  horrible  suspicions  wliich  flooded 
my  mind.  But  the  scrutiny  brought 
no  relief  to  me,  for  I  noticed  that  his 
brow  was  deeply  furrowed  and  that  his 
lips  were  tightly  closed  like  those  of  a 
strong  man  battling  with  pain. 

Whilst  I  st>HMl  thus  scanning  the 
major's  features  my  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  a  wail,  spoken  in  the  beautiful 
vernacular,  as  it  floated  along  on  the 
still  niijht  air.  "  Alas  !  Alas  I  I  must 
die,  for  what  avail  is  sacrifice  and 
prayer  against  the  furious  power  of 
desecrated  lapu  ?  Is  it  not  the  out- 
raged spirit  of  the  angry  chief,  whose 
grave  I  have  profaned  ?  Ah  I  Woe  is 
me  !  Why  did  I  hearken  unto  the 
wicked  wonls  of  the  white  stranger 
from  the  other  side  of  the  big  sea,  for 
now  I  shall  be  given  over  to  the  powers 
of  <Iarkness  below — even  to  the  depths 
of  Nuku  !  The  waters  of  n)v  life  shall 
ebb  out  and  the  darkness  of  Po  shall 
enshroud  me  in  the  long  nighl  —  in  the 
night  of  manifold  darkness  !  Alas  I 
Aias  !     I  must  die  I  " 

The  weinl  lamentation  ceiisetl,  and 
the  spark  was  lost  to  view  in  the  high 


fern  which  clothed  the  hillshlo  ;  bat, 
from  the  direction  it  was  taking  when 
we  last  saw  it,  Hoti  apparently  was 
making  for  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 

After  an  interval  of  anxious  watching 
we  saw  a  small  star  shoot  out  of  the 
sky,  and,  falling  in  the  direction  of  the 
north  —  the  far  north  where  the  spirit- 
path  leads  to  the  spirit-laud  —  bury 
itself  in  the  lake. 

At  this  distance  of  time  I  attribute 
no  superstitious  importance  to  the 
strange  incident  of  that  night,  for  now 
I  know  it  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
wreath  of  miasmal  mist  which  probably 
the  heat  from  the  fire  caused  to  ascend 
from  that  stagnant  pool.  But  at  the 
time,  situated  as  we  were  in  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  bush,  and  beset  with  the 
vagueness  and  mystery  of  the  day 
grown  old,  I  think  that  one  may  be 
panloncd  for  momentarily  forgetting 
tlie  lessons  which  reason  tenches,  and 
finding  one's  thoughts  turning  towards 
shades  that  are  said  to  walk  in  darkness 
and  arc  supposed  to  haunt  such  a  spot 
as  this. 


From  BlwAwood't 
"THAT  DAMNABLE  OOITNTBY," 

Such  was  the  description  —  ^'this 
damnable  country  " — given  of  Ireland, 
now  many  generations  ago,  by  an  En- 
glish statesman  to  his  superiors  in  Lon- 
<Ion  concent ing  the  land  he  had  been 
sent  awhile  to  administer ;  and  the 
same  phrase,  or  the  same  sentiment  io 
different  wonls,  has  been  re-echoed 
hundreds  of  times  since,  by  politicians 
and  non-politicians  on  each  side  of  the 
Channel,  respecting  the  island  **ljlu|r 
a-loose,'*  as  Campion,  the  lilsioriaa  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  It,  ^*on  ths 
west  ocean."  That  damnable  eonntry  I 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  add  the  TCfj 
smallest  stone  to  the  colossal  cairn  ti 
controversy  that  has  recently  been 
i*aised  over  the  Irish  question.  I  went 
to  Ireland  —  I  am  asliamed  to  BajfCBr 
the  first  time  —  this  spring,  and  I  rs* 
turned  from  it  with  the  feeling  that  H 
is  anything  rather  than  damnable.    In* 
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deed,  I  sometimes  find  myself  almost 
wishing  that  the  intervening  seasons 
would  pass,  that  it  might  again  be  May, 
and  I  might  anew  be  gat  lie  ring  thrift 
amid  the  landward-flying  foam  of  Loop 
Head,  listening  to  the  missel-thrushes 
shrilling  in  the  gardens  of  Tourin  or 
the  woods  of  Dromana,  watching  the 
smiles  and  tears  of  fair  fitful  Killarney, 
losing  myself  in  the  gorse-covered 
clefts  of  matchless  Glengariif,  or  daz- 
zled and  almost  blinded  by  the  bound- 
less bluebell  woods  of  Abbey  Leix.  I 
do  not  willingly  allow  that  Ireland  is 
lovelier  still  than  England,  but  it  is. 
One  has  said  with  JBneas,  only  too 
often,  when  spring  came  round,  JtoZtam 
petiimis  f  Yet  are  not  Bantry  Bay  and 
Clon-Mac-Nois  as  beautiful,  and  as  hal- 
lowed by  the  past,  even  as  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia  and  the  cyclopcan  walls  of  Sora  ? 
But  then  I  went  to  Ireland,  not  in  the 
pursuit  of  angry  polemics,  to  which  I 
feel  I  can  add  nothing  new,  but  in 
search  of  natural  beauty  and  human 
kindliness.  Nowhere  have  I  ever  met 
with  more  of  either. 

First  impressions  are  a  sort  of  pre- 
monitory experience  ;  and  as  the  sun 
sank  lower  in  a  cloudless  sky  over 
a  surgeless  sea,  I  could  not  gaze  on 
the  tender  sinuosities  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  or  turn  to  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  Ireland^s  Eye,  and  the  more 
distant  Lambay  Island,  without  a  sense 
of  rising  gladness  that  I  was  at  last  to 
set  foot  on  a  land  that  greets  one  with 
80  fair  and  feminine  a  face. 

The  most  indulgent  imagination  could 
hardly  cast  a  halo  over  the  unloveliness 
of  Dublin  ;  and  not  even  the  most  gra- 
cious and  agreeable  hospitality  could 
make  regret  prevail  over  anticipation 
as  I  turned  my  face  westward.  But 
the  gorse,  the  pastures,  and  the  streams 
of  Kildare  would  have  made  me  forget 
the  most  attractive  of  cities,  though  I 
was  well  aware  I  was  passing  through 
perhaps  the  least  beautiful  part  of  Ire- 
land. A  couple  of  mornings  later  I  was 
driving  on  an  outside  car,  balanced  on 
tlie  other  side  by  a  congenial  com- 
panion, towards  Athlone,  where  we 
were  to  take  train  for  the  coast  of 
Clare.     The  driver  assured  us  that  he 


could  easily  traverse  the  distance  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  so  I  gave 
him  an  hour  and  forty.  I  had  quite 
forgotten,  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  new 
experience,  that  accuracy  is  not  a 
Celtic  gift,  and  that  time  is  computed 
long  or  short,  according  as  it  is  thought 
you  wish  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  Irish  mile  is  a  flue 
source  of  confusion  when  tlistances  are 
computed.  lu  one  county  a  mile  means 
a  statute  mile,  in  another  it  means  an 
Irish  mile  ;  and  though  you  may  recol- 
lect that  it  takes  fourteen  of  the  flrst  to 
make  eleven  of  the  second,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  your  local  conductor 
will  do  so.  My  companion,  who  knew 
something  of  the  road,  suddenl}'  asked 
me  from  under  her  umbrella  (for  it 
was  raining  in  the  most  approved  Irish 
manner)  what  time  it  was,  and  on 
getting  her  answer,  she  rejoined  we 
had  still  three  miles  to  cover,  and  only 
eighteen  minutes  to  do  it  in.  The 
wish  to  oblige,  and  native  hopefulness 
of  temperament,  ma<le  the  driver  ex- 
claim, "Oh,  we'll  do  it !  "  and  straight- 
way he  imparted  to  his  horse  an 
alertness  of  which  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  capable.  Watch  in  hand,  I 
saw  us  trot  through  the  streets  of  Ath- 
lone at  a  rattling  pace,  and  we  had 
both  made  up  our  minds  that  the  train 
was  caught.  But  again  that  curious 
vagueness  of  mind  and  happy-go-lucky 
indiscipline  of  character  came  into 
play  ;  and  though  we  really  were  just 
in  time,  he  drove  past  the  entrance  to 
the  station,  and  did  not  discover  his 
mistake  till  too  late.  It  then  turned 
out  that  he  had  never  been  to  Athlone 
before,  and  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
where  the  station  was.  I  have  ob- 
served that  most  travellers  in  such  cir- 
cumstance fume,  fret,  and  objurgate. 
We  laughed  consumedly,  though  we 
were  well  aware  that  Athlone  is 
scarcely  a  place  in  which  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  pleasantly,  and  that  now, 
instead  of  arriving  at  Kilkee  at  half 
past  three,  we  could  not  get  there  till 
after  nine.  Perhaps  our  good  humor 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact 
that,  some  three  miles  away,  was  a 
hoDse  where  we  knew  we  could  con- 
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sume  the  inevitable  interval  agreeably 
enough  ;  and  we  were  soon  making  for 
il.  But  Irish  hospitality  does  not  un- 
derstand the  mere  'Mooking-in-on-us  " 
which  satisfies  so  many  English  people  ; 
and  we  were  bidden,  indeed  irresistibly 
commanded,  to  pass  the  night  with  the 
hosts  we  had  thus  surprised.  We  were 
amply  repaid,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
for  our  equanimity  ;  for  the  next  day 
was  as  fine  as  the  previous  one  had 
been  morose,  and  so  we  started  on  our 
wanderings  in  search  of  striking  scen- 
ery, in  sunshine  instead  of  in  storm. 

I  am  told  Kilkee  is  ^'a  fashionable 
watering-place."  Happily  watering- 
places  and  fashion  mean  something 
different  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
from  what  they  signify  on  the  south 
coast  of  Britain,  or  one  need  scarcely 
have  bent  one^s  steps  towards  Kilkee 
even  in  order  to  see  Loop  Head  and 
tlie  Cliffs  of  Moher.  Even  at  the 
height  of  its  season,  for  I  suppose  it 
has  one,  Kilkee  must  bo  w4iat  those 
who  resort  to  Eastbourne  or  Bourne- 
mouth would  call  a  very  dull  little 
place.  You  can  get  out  of  any  part  of 
it  in  two  or  three  minutes,  to  find 
yourself  on  the  undenizened  cliffs  that 
form  the  westernmost  barrier  between 
this  realm  and  the  Atlantic.  If  there 
were  any  strangers  in  the  place  in  the 
early  days  of  May  save  ourselves,  I  did 
not  observe  them.  We  were  the  sole 
occupants  of  a  large,  old-fashioned,  and 
quite  comfortable  enough  inn,  which 
the  local  taste  for  high-sounding  words 
would  probably  wish  one  to  call  a 
hotel.  It  takes  its  name  from  Moore's 
Bay  on  which  it  stands.  You  observe 
by  various  little  indications  that  the 
standard  of  comfort,  convenience,  and 
refinement  is  lower  by  a  few  inches 
than  in  England  ;  but  why  should  it 
not  bo  ?  I  pity  the  people  who  travel 
through  the  world  with  their  own 
weights  and  measures,  their  own  hard- 
and-fast  rule  of  how  things  should 
look,  and  how  they  should  be  done.  If 
you  have  to  sit  with  the  door  open  be- 
cause, should  you  not  do  so,  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  the  turf  fire  would  be 
blown  all  over  the  house,  is  that  such  a 
hardship  to  folks  who  have  got  nothing 


to  do  but  to  be  pleasant  and  enjoy 
tliemselves  ?  If  the  green  Atlantic 
water,  the  blackly  towering  cliffs,  the 
vast  expanse  of  rising  and  rolling  em- 
erald down,  the  soft,  insinuating  air, 
and  the  sense  of  freedom  and  ^*  away* 
ness,"  do  not  compensate  you  for  the 
lack  of  hot  water  in  your  sleeping 
chamber  and  for  a  certain  friendly 
irregularity  in  the  service,  go  not  to 
Clare  or  Gralway,  but  follow  your  own 
trite  footsteps  to  Brighton,  Nice,  or 
Cannes.  We  for  our  part  thought  Kil- 
kee, its  lean  chickens,  its  imperfect 
soda-bread,  and  its  lack  of  vegetables 
(all,  of  course,  save  the  national  potato) 
absolutely  delightful.  How  the  winds 
must  blow  and  bellow  sometimes,  and 
the  waves  rear  and  plunge  and  toss 
their  iron-grey  manes  along  and  over 
that  crenelated  coast  I  The  word 
"over"  is  no  figure  of  speech,  for 
there  are  times  when  the  foam  is  flung, 
by  waves  indignant  at  the  first  check 
they  have  met  with  for  two  thousand 
miles,  high  over  the  foreheads  of  the 
loftiest  crags  and  far  inland  on  to  the 
stunted  grass  of  the  grey-green  downs. 
There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing how  gentle  the  strong  can  be,  how 
strong  the  gentle  ;  and  when  we  got  to 
Kilkee,  there  seemed  at  fii*st  almost  a 
caressing  touch  in  the  dimpling  green 
water,  as  though  it  had  the  soothing 
stroke  of  a  soft  and  velvety  hand.  But 
as  we  pushed  on  to  the  bolder  bluffs 
and  towards  the  open  sea,  even  on  that 
comparatively  windless  May  sundown, 
the  waves,  when  challenged  or  inter- 
fered with,  waxed  black  and  angry, 
swirled  round  and  round  in  great,  sinu- 
ous troughs  and  coils,  and  then  rushed 
and  raced  with  imperative  fury  through 
the  jagged  channels  made  for  them  by 
the  millions  of  domineering  breakers 
that  had  for  centuries  preceded  them, 
and  forced  a  way  somehow,  some- 
where, through  the  granite  barriers. 
We  stood  hushed  by  the  splendor  and 
sonorous  terror  of  it,  and  like  Xeno- 
phon^s  Ten  Thousand,  2  cried  out  at 
length,   QukaaaaX  QakaaaaX  as   though   I 

had  never  seen  the  sea  before.  Nei- 
ther the  Yorkshire  nor  the  Devonshire 
cliffs  can  show  anything  comparable  ia 
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Stern  beauty  and  niagoificeucc  with  the 
west  coiist  of  Irelaud.  Their  billows 
are  baby  billows,  mere  cmdles  rather, 
swaying  aud  swiugiug  for  a  chiUrs  or  a 
lover's  lullaby,  when  panigoned  with 
these  raousters  of  the  real  deep,  these 
booming  behemoths,  never  fixed  nor 
crystiiUized,  and  therefore  never  ex- 
tinct, —  charging  squiidrons  of  ocean- 
horses,  coming  on  ten  thousand  strong, 
glittering  and  gleaming  in  all  the  pan- 
oply of  serried  onset,  and  then  broken 
and  lost  in  the  foam  and  spume  of  their 
own  champing  and  churning.  Turn 
the  headland,  which  mayhap  now 
fronts  leeward,  and  all  those  war-like 
waves  seem  like  dolphins  at  peace  and 
play.  Their  very  backs  subside,  and 
you  see  nothing  but  indescribably  green 
water,  green  of  a  green  you  have  never 
seen  before,  pearly,  pellucid,  the  mir- 
ror, not  of  eternity,  but  of  whatever 
tender  mood  of  the  moment.  Look 
round  I  look  wide  I  look  far  I  your  eye 
will  meet  nothing  but  the  lonely  and 
uncompromising  gaze  of  nature.  This 
it  is  that  gives  one  the  sense  of  '^  away- 
ncss  "  of  which  I  spoke.  Is  it  not  the 
duke  in  "Measure  for  Measure"  who 
says  :  — 

For  I  have  ever  loved  the  life  removed  ? 

Here  indeed,  he  might  have  got  it,  far 
more  effeclually  than  in  any  cloister 
that  was  ever  reared.  England  no- 
where now  gives  one  quite  this  sensa- 
tion. Should  you  get  beyond  the 
smoke  of  the  locomotive,  you  will  with 
difliculty  evade  the  shadow  of  the 
tourist.  But  even  by  this  all-penetrat- 
uig  person  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Ireland  are  forgotten  and 
spared. 

A  road  that  for  the  most  part  follows 
the  wavering  coast-line  was  made  from 
Kilkee  to  Loop  Head  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  still  remembered  famine,  and 
the  driver  of  our  car  told  me  he  had 
helped  to  make  it.  He  was  communi- 
cative enough  in  answer  to  questions 
put  to  him  ;  but  in  his  case,  as  in  many 
another  later  on,  I  observed  little  of 
that  loquacious  gaiety,  and  slill  less  of 
the  spontaneous  humor,  which  we  are 
educated  to  expect  from  Irish  compan- 


ionship. Of  course,  ray  experience 
was  limited  aud  imperfect ;  but  I  found 
myself  once  remarking,  no  doubt  with 
a  touch  of  extravagance,  that  it  must 
be  a  very  dull  Englishman  who  flnds 
Irish  people  particularly  lively.  Doubt- 
less they  are  more  amiable  in  the  social 
sense  ;  but  I  cannot  put  aside  the  im- 
pression that  sadness  is  the  deepest 
note  in  the  Irish  character.  They  re- 
mind one  of  what  Madame  de  Sta^l 
said  of  herself,  «7e  suis  trisUy  mai8  gai. 
Under  provocation  or  stimulus  they 
become  both  loquacious  and  merry ; 
nor  need  the  provocation  be  very  forci- 
ble. But  they  readily  fall  back  again 
into  the  minor  key,  and  much  of  their 
wit  springs  from  their  sensibility  to  the 
tearfulness  of  things.  "You  can  talk 
them  into  anythuig,"  said  one  of  them- 
selves to  me  ;  and  I  think  it  is  still 
more  true  that  they  can  talk  themselves 
into  anything — for  the  moment  at 
least.  They  are  sad,  but  not  serious. 
Indeed  their  want  of  what  an  English- 
man means  by  seriousness  is  very 
noticeable  ;  and  they  shift  *'  from  grave 
t-o  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  with 
astonishing  mobility.  It  is  the  pro- 
found sadness  of  their  character  which 
makes  them  so  sociable,  since  in  com- 
panionship, and  most  of  all  in  voluble 
talk,  they  for  a  time  escape  from  it.  A 
pei*son  of  high  seriousness  requires  no 
one  to  help  him  to  be  gravely  cheerful, 
and  his  spirits  are  never  depressed  by 
solitude.  It  is  in  society,  rather  than 
in  solitude,  that  he  is  conscious  of 
being,  or  at  least  of  seeming,  mo- 
rose. The  gaiety  of  a  sad  person  is 
always  demonstrative,  exuberant,  al- 
most noisy  ;  for  he  wants  others  to 
see  how  tremendously  happy  he  has 
suddenly  become.  Again  removed 
from  "  wine  and  women,  mirth  and 
laughter,"  he  relapses  into  the  passive 
gloom  natural  to  one  who  is  conscious 
of  a  mj'stery  which  is  too  congenial  to 
him  for  him  to  try  or  to  want  to  solve 
it.  The  Irishman  sees  into  his  native 
mist,  but  not  through  it.  He  is  best 
undei*stood  when  you  watch  him  abid- 
ing within  the  influence  of  brown, 
barren  bog,  of  unapproachable  peaks, 
and   of    the   wail  of   homeless   waves. 
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Though  otherwise  but  little  akin  to  the 
ishitui  of  the  lotos-eaters,  Ireluud  is 
withal  a  land  where  il  seems  always 
afternoon.  In  their  normal  move- 
ments the  Irish  are  much  quieter  than 
the  English.  lam  speaking,  of  course, 
of  peasants,  not  of  politicians,  nor  yet 
of  folk  liuddled  so  closely  together  in 
the  streets  that  they  irritate  eacli  other 
all  day  long.  The  very  children  in 
Ireland  do  not  shout  as  English  chil- 
dren do.  Both  young  and  old  stand,  or 
sit,  or  gaze,  well  content  to  do  so  ;  be- 
ing alive  —  I  might  almost  say,  waiting 
for  life  to  come  to  an  end  —  seeming 
occupation  enough  for  them.  Ebulli- 
tions and  explosions  of  gaiety,  of 
course,  they  have  ;  and  these  are  so 
volcanic,  that  they  perforce  attract 
much  attention.  But  I  think  people 
fail  to  observe  that,  like  to  volcanoes 
generally,  their  normal  condition  is  one 
of  quietude.  They  have  irregular  im- 
pulses,  but  they  have  no  settled  pur- 
pose. How  can  they  have,  in  a  world 
they  do  not  profess  or  care  to  under- 
stand ? 

Thi'ir  soul  proud  {Science  never  taught  to 

stniy 
Far  iis  the  solar  walk  or  Milky  Way. 

Tiiey  know  their  own  cabin,  their  own 
piilch  of  *' lazy"  potatoes,  Mieir  own 
l)oat  and  fishing-nets,  their  eternal 
dependence  on  the  forces  of  nature, 
their  eternal  feud  with  people  wlio 
they  think  do  nothing  for  them,  yet 
claim  a  share  in  the  fruit  of  their 
labors  ;  the  imperfectly  understood 
theories  of  a  pastor  who,  perhaps,  is 
himself  imperfectly  instructed  in  the 
dogmas  he  aflirms,  and  that  there  is 
something  called  Ireland  whose  lot  they 
believe  is,  and  has  iinmemorially  been, 
as  hard  as  their  own.  Truth  to  tell,  in 
ordinary  moments,  and  when  some  one 
dors  not  come  and  '•  talk  them  into  " 
indiirnnlion,  they  b^^'lr  its  suppostMl 
wroiiL's  vi^ry  patiently,  just  Jis  ihev 
jKUicntly  bear  their  (»wii.  AVhen  not 
Mtinnilated  by  professional  agitators 
thev  ask  little,  thev  <*xpert,  little,  from 
11  fr.  They  are  not  imhu-iUs  jmnpericm 
imti.  Indeed,  poverty  seems  natural, 
and  even  congenial,  to  them.     Life  i^ 


not  to  them,  as  to  Englishmen  or  Scots- 
men, a  business  to  conduct,  lo  extend, 
to  render  profitable.  It  is  a  dream,  u 
little  bit  of  passing  consciousness  ou  a 
rather  hard  pillow,  —  the  hard  pari  of 
it  being  the  occasional  necessity  for 
work,  which  spoils  the  tenderness  and 
continuity  of  the  dream.  A  little  way 
before  you  get  to  Loop  Head,  there  is 
a  series  of  seaward -jutting  rocks  of 
low  elevation,  w^hich  have  been  chris- 
tened The  Bridges,  for  the  waves  have 
burrowed  under  them,  so  that  they 
stand  arched  in  raid-air.  At  the  ex- 
treme point  we  saw  a  young  fellow  in 
knee-breeches,  blue  woollen  stockings, 
short  jacket,  and  Mercury  hat  —  the 
only  human  thing  visible,  save  our- 
selves, whether  seaward  or  landwanl  — 
gazing  apparently  at  the  waves.  **  I 
wonder  what  he  comes  here  for,*'  said 
my  companion. 

*^  Ask  him,"  I  said,  and  she  did  so. 

^*  I've  coom  to  see  the  toombling,'* 
he  said. 

The  ^^  toombling "  was  the  plunging 
and  shattering  of  the  breakers,  snd 
looking  at  them  was  occupation  enough 
for  this  letterless  lad.  A  potential 
poet,  some  one  perhaps  will  say  ?  But 
no.  A  poet,  to  be  of  much  account, 
must  understand,  must  find  or  pat  a 
meaning  in,  inanimate  things ;  nnil 
this  boy,  typical  of  his  race,  was  ask- 
ing no  questions,  much  less  findinj; 
harmonious  answers  to  them.  He  wm 
only  gazing  at  the  "  toombling '*  be 
could  not  control,  any  more  than  be 
and  his  can  control  the  wilful  seasoos, 
the  fiat  that  brought  them  here,  that 
will  take  them  away,  and  that  dealt  to 
austerely  with  them  in  the  interval. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  cxplnualtoni 
offered  of  his  being  there,  and  Ibe 
cause  of  it.  Perhaps  we  found  reason, 
in  some  degree,  to  modify  our  condB* 
sion  a  few  minutes  later ;  for,  seckinf 
to  return  to  the  point  where  we  brf 
left  our  car,  we  passed  through  a  p^ 
in  a  loose  stone  wall,  and  saw  sitting 
under  it,  just  to  the  right  of  ns,  a  bti^ 
headed,  bare-legged  peasant  giri  of « I 
dare  say,  some  eighteen  years  of  t^^ 
just  as  unoccupied  as  the  youngster  v* 
liad  left   pondering  at  the  wmves,  bft 
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looking  by  no  means  so  unhappy.  On 
her  face  was 

The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple 
light  of  love, 

and  her  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  with 
amorous  mischief.  Possibly  she  was 
the  cause  of  his  having  gone,  in  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  to  look  on  the  ^^  toomb- 
ling,"  and  so  make  himself  yet  more 
misemble,  like  many  another  tanUilized 
«wain  before  him,  by  communicating 
his  ephemeral  sorrow  to  the  permanent 
indifference  of  nature. 

Willini  three  miles  of  Loop  Head,  we 
were  told,  no  flower  will  grow  save  the 
pink  sea-lhrift  ;  and  I  can  well  believe 
it.  It  is  a  sort  of  Hinterland  to  the 
ocean,  within  whose  influence  it  lies  ; 
and,  though  the  sea  has  not  actually 
annexed  it,  it  permits  no  law  save  that 
of  its  own  blusterous  baiTenness  to  rule 
there.  The  Coast-Guard  Station  rep- 
resents the  indomitable  audacity  and 
imperious  usurpation  of  man  ;  but  at 
Loop  Head,  though  he  can  build  walls, 
and  take  and  record  observations,  he 
can  do  no  more.  Ho  can  grow  nothing 
for  his  own  sustenance  ;  and  on  many 
a  wild  winter  night,  if  he  ventures  out 
of  doors,  he  has  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  under  the  protection  of  the  walls 
of  tiic  small,  herbless  enclosure,  lest  he 
should  be  blown  and  battered  against 
the  barriere  of  his  own  raising.  From 
the  lighlhouse  one  gets  a  commanding 
view  of  Ihu  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 
Lookhig  southward,  one  descries,  if 
dimly,  Kerry  Head,  Brandon  Mount, 
and  the  hills  of  Dingle  promontory, 
with  the  summits  of  Macgillicuddy^s 
Reeks  darklv  behind  them.  Northward 
lie  the  mountains  of  Connemara,  and 
the  islands  of  Aran  well  out  to  sea.  A 
little  way  below  the  Coast-Guard  Sta- 
tion, there  is  what  you  may  call  either 
a  little  island  or  a  huge  rock,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  but 
terrirtc  chasm.  An  enterprising  engi- 
neer Ihouirht  a  few  3^ears  ago  he  would 
like  to  throw  a  bridge  across  it,  and  he 
persevered  in  his  task  for  about  half 
the  distance.  He  then  weaned  either 
of  \\\o  labor  or  the  cost,  and  the  in- 
tended communication  thus  stops  short 


midway  over  the  profound  black  gap 
and  the  tormented  waters.  Last  year, 
however,  a  derrick  was  pushed  across, 
and  a  small  party  landed  for  the  day, 
leaving  behind  them  a  couple  of  goats. 
One  we  could  still  descry  calmly  graz- 
ing, but  the  other  has  either  died  or 
been  blown  out  to  sea.  On  the  dark, 
narrow  ledge  on  each  side  of  the  rocky 
chasm,  all  the  way  down  innumerable 
puffins  were  congregated,  as  restless 
in  their  flight,  and  as  melancholy  in 
their  cry,  as  the  watera  over  which 
they  skim,  or  into  which  they  fltfully 
dive  and  a  while  disappear. 

It  takes  some  time  to  get  beyond  the 
impression  of  such  a  scene,  even  though 
one  may  have  left  it,  visually,  behind  ; 
and  I  could  still  hear  those  pairing  sea- 
birds,  and  still  see  the  sweeping,  swirl- 
ing coils  of  strandless  water  running  in 
and  out  of  the  black,  honeycombed 
abysses,  until  the  bay  and  village  of 
Carrigaholt,  and  the  hamlets  of  Cross 
and  Kilbaha,  obliterated  the  reminis- 
cence by  stinmlating  the  senses  to  re- 
ceive fresh  sights  and  sounds.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  flnding  so  many 
national  schools  in  so  wild  and  poorly 
populated  a  district  as  that  between 
Loop  Head  and  Kilkee  ;  and  I  noticed 
that,  almost  in  every  instance,  an 
older,  meaner,  and  thatched  building 
had  been  superseded  by  a  new,  larger, 
and  more  commodious  one  of  stone 
and  slale. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
we  crossed  the  Shannon  from  Kilrush 
to  Tarbert,  and  had  occasion  to  note 
how  a  river,  nobler  and  more  inviting 
in  its  proportions  than  any  English 
stream,  be  it  Thames,  or  Severn,  or 
Mersey,  showed  neither  sail  nor  fun- 
nel, and  is  practically  neglected  by  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  modern 
rhetorician,  primed  with  statistics,  and 
animated  by  conventional  convictions, 
might  doubtless  produce  —  an<l,  for 
anything  I  know  of,  may  frequently 
have  produced — a  striking  effect  on 
the  platform  by  dwelling  on  this  con- 
spicuous fact,  and  out  of  it  matmfac- 
turing  another  Irish  grievance.  Hut  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that,  in  presence 
of  the   many   painful   phenomena  and 
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perplexing  problems  that  owe  their 
origin  to  high -pressure  enterprise  and 
material  development,  it  is  gradually 
becoming  pardonable  to  hint  that  civil- 
ization, as  properly  understoo<l,  is  not 
uecussarily  identical  with  huge  cities, 
countless  factories,  and  interminable 
goods-tniins.  I  am  aware  that  the  En- 
glish ideal  of  life  is,  or  has  been  till 
quite  recently,  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  should  get  as  much  work  out 
of  himself  as  be  possibly  can,  and 
should  in  turn  get  as  much  out  of  the 
machines  that  he  produces.  In  a  word, 
according  to  their  view,  existence  was 
given  us  in  order  that  wo  may  be  per- 
petually active,  and  by  our  activity  go 
on  increasing  what  is  called  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  as  it  is  only 
fair  to  add,  there  underlies  this  theory 
the  further  doctrine  or  belief  that,  by 
the  operation  thus  described,  man  will 
best  expand  his  intellect  and  most 
surely  improve  his  monds. 

An  examination  of  the  soundness  of 
this  view,  to  be  of  any  value,  would 
require  no  little  time  and  demand  no 
little  space ;  and  this  is  not  the  mo- 
ment for  it  in  any  case.  But  one  can- 
not travel  in  Ireland  without  perceiving 
that  this  Ho-many-horse-power  and  per- 
petual-catchini^-of-trains  theory  of  life 
is  not  one  that  is  accepted  by  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  will 
be.  Their  religion,  their  traditions, 
their  chief  occupations,  their  tempera- 
ment, nil  of  which  I  suppose  are  closely 
allied,  are  opposed  to  it.  The  saying, 
'*  Take  it  aisy  ;  and  if  you  can't  take  it 
aisy,  take  it  as  aisy  as  you  can,"  d(ml)t- 
less  represenls  their  theory  of  life  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  if  it  were  a  question 
either  of  dialectics  or  of  morals,  1 
would  sooner  have  to  defend  that  view 
of  existence  than  the  so-many-horse- 
power one.  So  far  from  a  wist;  man 
getlini;  all  ho  can  out  of  himself  in  one 
direction,  he  will,  it  seems  to  me,  rii^- 
idly  and  carefully  abstain  from  dj)ins: 
so  in  the  interests  of  that  catholic 
and  harmonious  development  which  re- 
quires that  he  should  <;et  a  little  out  of 
himself  in  everv  direction.  One  would 
not  like  to  assert  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish    people   are  '*  harmoniously    de- 


veloped."    But  neither,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  are  the  Engiish  or 
the  Scotch  people  ;  and  as,  iu  reality, 
all  three  probably  err  by  lob-sided  ac- 
tivity or  lob-sided    inactivity,   it   still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  too  much 
perpetual -catching -of- trains,  or   too 
much  taking-it-aisy,  is,  on  tlie  whole, 
the  wiser  course,  and  the   less  insane 
interpretation  of  the  purport  and  uses 
of  life.    I  fear  I  am  not  an   ini|Mr- 
tial   judge ;    for,  when   I    continually 
hear  the  Irish  upbraided  with  sitting 
on  gates  or  walls  and  doing  uotliing, 
I  remember  that  some  of  us   in  En- 
gland likewise  sit  on  gates  and  walls 
and  do  nothing,  and  are  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  that  pastime.    But  whether 
taking-it-aisy,  or  forever  trying  to  beat 
the  record,  be  the  best  use  to  make  of 
life,  certain    it  is    that   tlie    English, 
speaking  generally,  hold  the  one  the- 
ory, and  the  Irish,  speaking  generally, 
hold  the  other,  and  manifest  little  or 
no  intention  of  abandoning  iL     Unfor- 
tunately, Englishmen  are  not  satisfied 
with  being  allowed  to  hold  their  own 
view  of  life.    For  the  life  of  us  we 
cannot  help  trying  to  force  it  on  the 
acceptance  of  other  people  ;  and  if  they 
prove  recalcitrant,  we  at  onco   regard 
them  as  inferior,  because  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves.     Our  religion, 
our  manners,  our  morals,  our  way  of 
conducting    business,    our    pace,    our 
goal,  are  ours,  and  therefore  must  be 
the  best.    No  doubt  it  is  this  masterful 
narrowness  that  makes  us  an  imperial 
and  a  conquering  race.    But  sliould  we 
not  do  well  to  interpret  pareere  <m5* 
jectis  as  including  some  consideration 
for  the  conceptions  of  life  and  iluty 
entertained  by  the    peoples  we    liave 
annexed  ?    Failing  to  do  so,  we  find 
ourselves  baffled  all  the  same.    There 
is  a  feminine  power  of  passive  resist* 
ance  in  the  Celtic  race  wliich  all  our 
masculine  Saxon  imperiousness  has  not 
overcome.    The  Virgiltan  eurU  aaUMi 
mortalia  corda  applies  but  imperfectly 
to  the  majority  of  the  Irisli   people, 
who  quietly  refuse  to  be  prodded  and 
sharpened  into  exertion  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  let  heaven  send  them  what 
cares  and  difficulties  It  may.    No  doubt 
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an  agricultural  people  alwa3'8  take  life 
more     easily    than    a    manufacturing 
people.    One  cannot  well   live  habit- 
ually in  the  presence  and  within  the 
influence  of  nature  without  imbibing 
and  finally  imitating  something  of  her 
deliberation  and  serene  patience.    Man 
may  increase  the  pace  of  his  machine- 
made  wheels  and  pistons,  but  he  can- 
not compel  or  induce  nature  to  go  any 
faster.       Neither,    beyond    a    certain 
point  which  is  soon   reached,  can  he 
force  her  to  be  more  wealth-pro<lucing, 
as  the  most  recent  results  of  high  farm- 
ing  plainly  show.     The  bulk    of  the 
Irish  people  are  bred  on  and  wedded  to 
the    soil,    the    air,    the    seasons,    the 
weather,     mist,    hail,    sunshine,     and 
snow  ;  and  familiarity  and  co-operation 
with  these  help  to  deepen   that  pious 
Christian  fatalism  which  is  innate  in 
their  temperament.       Therefore    they 
work    in    modemtion,   and    with   long 
rests   between    whiles,  —  rest  perhaps, 
not  absolutely  needed  by  the  physical 
frame,   but    akin    to   that   passiveness 
which    Wordsworth    somewhere    calls 
wise.     Compare  an  ordinary  English  or 
Scotch  with  an  ordinary  Irish  railway 
station,  and  the  contrast  is  mo9t  strik- 
ing.    In  the  latter  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence  of  fuss,  bustle,  expedilion,  and 
of  a  desire  to  get  the  trains  off  as  sum- 
marily as  possible.     Even  the   railway 
porters  are    of   opinion    that  there  is 
plenty   of  time   between   this  and   the 
Day  of  Judgment  in  which  to  get  life's 
nither  niiimporUint  business  done,  after 
a  fashion. 

After  leaving  Kilkee,  I  was  so  anx- 
ious to  get  to  Killarney,  and  to  get 
there  quickly,  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  sharp  and  sudden  contrast 
between  the  barren  grandeur  of  Clare 
and  the  leafy  loveliness  of  Kerry,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  foregoing  reflec- 
tions, prompted  by  the  splendid  but 
sailless  Shannon,  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  impatient  at  the  railway  dispensa- 
tion which  forbade  us  to  get  farther 
that  night  than  Tralee.  But  abiding 
by  the  true  traveller's  motto, — 

Levius  fit  patienti& 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas,  — 


I  am  sure  Horace  learned  that  little 
bit  of  wisdom,  not  in  Bome,  but  at  his 
Sabine  farm  —  we  congratulated  our- 
selves on  the  easy-goingness  which 
permitted  us  to  have  tea  and  a  couple 
of  hours  at  Listowel,  to  saunter  towarda 
sundown  by  the  banks  of  the  salmon- 
haunted  Feale,  and  to  gaze  at  what  is 
left  upon  its  banks  of  the  last  strong- 
hold that  held  out  against  Elizabeth  in 
the  Desmond  insurrection. 

Spring  never  arrayed  herself  in 
beauty  more  captivatiugly  childlike 
than  on  the  mid-May  morning  when 
we  arrived  at  Killarney.  She  had  been 
weeping,  half  in  play,  half  for  petu- 
lance ;  but  now  she  had  put  all  her 
tears  away,  or  had  glorifled  what  waa 
left  of  them  with  radiating  sunshine. 
Was  it  April  ?  Was  it  May  ?  Was  it 
June?  It  seemed  all  three.  But  in- 
deed every  month  keeps  reminiscences 
of  the  one  that  precedes,  and  cherishes 
anticipations  of  the  one  that  is  to  fol- 
low it. 

Fresh  emeralds  jewelled  the  bare  brown 

mould, 
And  the  blond  sallow  tasseled  itself  with 

gold; 
The   hive   of    the   broom   brimmed  with 

honeyed  dew. 
And  springtime  swarmed  in  the  gorse  anew. 

There  is  no  such  goi*se  in  wealthy 
Britain  as  enriches  the  vernal  season 
in  Ireland.  I  had  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion from  what  I  had  seen  in  King's 
County,  in  Westmeath,  and  in  Clare 
itself  ;  but  they  in  turn  seemed  poor  in 
this  opulent  flower  compared  with  the 
golden  growth  all  about  Ma  bony 's 
Point  and  many  another  open  8])ace 
near  Killarney  Lake.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  here  was 

June  blushing  under  her  hawthorn  veil. 

For  Ireland  is  the  land  of  the  while  aa 
well  as  of  the  black  thorn.  But  indeed 
of  what  wild  flower  that  grows,  of 
what  green  tree  that  burgeons,  of  what 
shrub  that  blossoms,  are  not  the  she  es 
and  woods,  and  lanes,  and  meadows  of 
Killarney  the  home  ?  Such  varied  and 
vigorous  vegetation  I  have  seen  no 
otherwhere  ;  and  when  one  has  said 
that,  one  has  gone  far  towards  award- 
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in<;  the  prize  for  natural  beauty.  But 
vegetation  at  once  robust  and  graceful, 
is  but  the  fringe  and  decoration  of  tlie 
loveliness  of  that  enchantins;  district. 
The  tender  grace  of  wooil  and  water  is 
set  in  a  framework  of  hills,  now  stern, 
now  ineffably  gentle,  now  dimpling 
with  smiles,  now  frowning  and  rugged 
with  impending  storm,  now  muflled 
and  mysterious  with  mist,  only  to  gaze 
out  on  you  again  with  clear  and  candid 
sunshine.  Here  the  trout  leaps,  there 
the  eagle  soars,  and  there  beyond  the 
wild  deer  dash  through  the  arbutus 
coverts,  through  which  they  have  come 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  drink, 
an<l,  scjired  by  your  footstep  or  your 
oar,  are  away  back  to  crosiered  bracken 
or  heather-covered  moorland.  But  the 
lirst,  the  final,  the  deepest  and  most 
enduring  impression  of  Killarney  is 
that  of  beauty  unspeakably  tender, 
which  puts  on  at  times  a  garb  of  gnin- 
deur  and  a  look  of  awe  only  in  order 
t^)  heighten,  by  passing  contrast,  the 
sense  of  soft,  insinuating  loveliness. 
How  the  missel-thrushes  sing,  as  well 
they  may  I  How  the  streams  and  run- 
nels gurgle  and  leap  and  laugh  I  For 
the  sound  of  journeying  water  is  never 
out  of  your  ears,  the  feeling  of  the 
moist,  the  fresh,  the  vernal,  never  out 
of  vour  heart.  Mv  companion  ajjreed 
with  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  En- 
gland or  Scotland  as  beautiful  as  Kil- 
larney, meaning  by  Killarney  its  lakes, 
ils  streams,  its  hills,  its  vegetation  ; 
and  if  mountain,  wood,  and  water,  har- 
moniously blent,  constitute  the  most 
perfect  and  adequate  loveliness  that 
nature  presents,  it  surely  must  be 
owned  that  it  has,  all  the  world  over, 
no  superior.  1  suppose  there  is  a  time 
when  tourists  pass  through  Killarney. 
Happily  it  had  not  coinuienced  when 
we  were  there.  But  1  gathered  that 
thev  come  for  but  a  brief  season  ;  and 
a  W(?ll-known  resident  and  landowner, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  much 
that  added  to  the  inevitable  enjoyment 
of  our  visit,  told  me  that  he  had  in 
vain  tried  to  provide  himself  with  a  few 
neighbors,  by  maintaining:  and  oven 
lurnishiuiv  some  most  attractive  and 
charmingly    placed    dwellimrs    on    his 


estate.  It  is  so  far  away,  so  remote 
from  Loudon.  And  then — it  is  Ire- 
land. 

To  portray  scenery  by  language  is 
not  possible,  often  as  the  feat  lias  been 
attempted  in  our  time.  The  utmost 
one  can  do  is  to  convey  an  impression 
of  beauty,  or  grandeur,  or  picturesque- 
ness  ;  and  one  could  only  use  familiar 
epithets  and  adjectives  to  but  little  par- 
pose,  were  one  to  attempt  to  depict  in 
words  what  one  saw  on  Long  Island, 
at  Muckross  Abbey,  at  Tore  Waterfall, 
in  the  Lower  Lake,  the  Upper  Lake, 
the  Long  Range,  or  what  one  gaze<l 
out  on  at  Glena  Cottage,  where  we 
found  tea  and  Irish  slim-cakes  provided 
for  us  in  a  sitting-room  silently  elo- 
quent of  the  taste  and  refinement  of  ils 
absent  mistress.  Equally  futile  would 
it  be  to  try  to  describe  the  eight  liourH' 
<lrive  from  Killarney  to  Glengarriff  by 
Ken  ma  re  Bay.  I  can  only  say  to 
everybody,  *'  Do  not  die  without  Uiking 
it.''  As  for  Glengarriff,  I  scafcely 
know  how  an}'  one  who  goes  there  ever 
leaves  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  beeu 
there  ever  since.  It  is  a  haven  of  ab- 
solute boauty  and  perfect  rest. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  last  that 
the  reason  why,  though  Ireland  is 
more  beautiful  still  than  Britain,  it  is 
less  travelled  in  and  less  Udked  about, 
is  that  it  has  never  produced  a  greni 
poet,  a  great  painter,  or  even  a  great 
novelist,  —  I  mean  one  who  has  suni; 
or  depicted  the  beauties  of  Ireland  so 
as  to  excite  general  enthusiasm  about 
them.  Carent  vale  sacro.  The  cr«>wd 
have  not  been  bewitched  into  going  l«» 
Ireland  ;  and  indeed,  if  they  went,  the 
crowd  would  never  discover  loveliness 
for  themselves,  or  at  least  never  nppre- 
hend  its  relation  to  other  loveliness.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  give  offence  to  a  race 
I  greatly  admire,  if  I  say  tliat  Irishmen 
do  not  seem  to  love  Ireland  as  English- 
men love  England,  or  Scotchmen  Soot- 
land.  If  Tom  Moore  had  onlj  loved 
Ireland  as  a  poet  should  love  his  native 
land,  he  might  have  brought  its  ex- 
traordinary charm  home  to  Iho  world, 
and  made  its  beauty  universally  known. 
I  am  sure  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  is  not 
lovelier  than  Innisfallen  and  mXL  that 
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surrounds  il  ;  but  for  waut  of  intimate 
affeciion  he  wrote  of  both  iu  precisely 
the  same  stniiu  and  style,  insensible  to 
local  color,  local  form,  local  character, 
and  in  each  case  satisfying  himself  and 
asking;  us   to  be   satisfied   with   vague 
dulcet  adjectives  and  melodious  gener- 
alities.    But  in  truth  I  doubt  whether 
the  Irish  are  a  poetical  people,  in  the 
higher  sense.      They   have   plenty  of 
fnncy,  but  little  or  no  imagination  ;  and 
it  is  imagination  that  gives  to  thought, 
feeling,  and  sentiment  about  a  country 
a  local  habitalion  and  a  name.      The 
Irish  are  both  too  inaccurate   and  too 
sad  to  produce  poetry  of  the  impressive 
and  influencing  sort.     The  groundwork 
of    the    highest    imagination    is    close 
attention  to  and  clear  apprehension  of 
the  fact,  which  imagination  may  then, 
if  it  cliooses,  glorify  and  transfigure  as 
it  will.      To  the   typical   Irisliman   of 
whom    I   am    speaking,   the   fact,  the 
precise  fact,  seems  unimportant.      He 
never  looks  at  it,  he  never  grasps  it; 
therefore  lie  exajrgeratus  or  curtails,  — 
the   statement  he   makes  to  you,  and 
indeed   the  one   he   makes   to  himself, 
being  either  in  excess  or  in  diminution 
of  the  reality.    I  am  aware  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  habitual  conception  of  many 
persons,  perhaps  of  most,  exaggeration 
and  imagination  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,    or    at    any    rate    closely    akin. 
There   could   not  be   a  more  complete 
error.     Not  only  are  they  not  akin,  they 
are  utterly  alien  to  each  other.     Fancy 
exaggenites   or  invents.      Imagination 
perceives  and  transfigures. 

Equally  common  is  the  belief,  more 
especially  in  days  when  pessimism  is  a 
<:re(>d  with  some  and  a  fashion  with 
others,  that  poetry  and  sadness  are  not 
only  closely  but  inseparably  related  ; 
and  np  to  a  certain  point,  and  within  a 
certain  range  of  poetry,  but  necessarily 
n  lower  and  a  narrower  one,  that  is 
true.  Much  beautiful  lyrical  and  ele- 
giac verse  do  we  owe  to  sadness  ;  but 
it  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  inspiring 
and  sustaininix  the  loftier  Hiorhts  of  the 
poetic  imajxination.  The  Athenians 
were  not  sad.  The  Italians  are  not 
safl.  The  Germans  are  not  sad.  The 
English  are  not  sad.     Tliey  are  serious. 


which  is  a  totally  different  thing  ;  and, 
as  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  the  Irish 
character,  thougli  sad,  is  noticeably 
wanting  in  seriousness.  Be  it  ob- 
served too,  in  passing,  that  serious 
people  are  accurate  —  I  mean,  of 
course,  as  far  as  human  infirmity  will 
permit.  But  as  regaixls  poetry  and 
sadness,  did  not  Euripides  long  ago  say, 
in  ^^The  Suppliants,^^  that  it  is  well 
the  poet  should  produce  songs  with 
joy  ;  and  did  he  not  ask  how,  if  the 
poet  have  it  not,  he  can  communicate 
delight  to  others  ?  The  joy  here 
spoken  of  is  not  a  violent  or  spasmodic 
joy,  which  is  own  brother  to  sadness, 
but  a  serene  and  tempenite  joy,  such 
as  Tennyson  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  concerning  the  poet :  — 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through 

good  and  ill, 
He  saw  through  his  0¥m  sooL 

I  was  again  struck  by  the  superiority 
of  Irish  scenery  to  its  reputation,  when, 
passing  round  from  west  to  south,  I 
found  myself  on  the  Blackrfnter,  What 
Englishman  has  not  seen  Warwick 
Castle,  and  to  wliom  are  its  romantic 
position  and  imposing  aspect  not  house- 
hold talk?  How  many  Englishmen 
have  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  Lismore  ? 
To  my  surprise  and  shame,  I  suddenly 
discovered  that  Lismore  —  concerning 
which,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  most 
persons,  if  interrogated,  would  reply, 
'*  Lismore  ?  Lismore  ?  It  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  does  it  not  ?  " 
—  is  much  more  beautiTul  than  War- 
wick, and  almost  as  picturesque.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  several 
days  in  a  most  charming  and  hospitable 
house,  whos<i  spacious  grounds  slope 
gradually  down  to  the  Blackwater, 
where  that  noble  stream  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  broad  ;  passing  on  one  side  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Tourin,  and  on  the 
otlier  the  woods  of  Dromana,  through 
which  I  galloped  —  as  only  Irish  hoi-ses 
will  gallop  over  rough  and  uneven 
ground  —  for  the  better  part  of  two 
hours,  without  coming  to  the  end  of 
them.  What  strikes  one  in  Ireland  is 
the  abundance  of  everything,  the  *'  lots 
to    spare,"    what    Irish    people     call 
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'*  lashins."  Flower-fijnrden,  kitchen- 
garden,  pleasure-garden  alike,  are  in- 
variably much  larger  in  Ireland  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  domain 
than  in  England.  An  Irish  acre  is 
about  the  very  least  anybody  appar- 
ently has  ever  troubled  himself  to  en- 
close for  vegeUibles  and  fruit ;  and 
frequently  this  handsome  allowance  is 
exceeded  where,  from  the  domestic 
conditions,  you  would  have  thought  it 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  family.  This  superfluous  and 
prodigal  assignment  of  space  frequently 
leads  to  a  good  deal  of  untidiness  ;  but 
Irish  people  seem  to  prefer  waste 
places  and  neglected  corners  to  prim 
parsimoniousness.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  establishments  in  Ire- 
land are  untidy  and  uncared-for.  I 
saw  several  gardens,  not  only  near 
Dublin,  —  like  Lady  Ardilaun's  beauti- 
ful one  of  St.  Ann's  at  Clontarf,  —  but 
in  the  most  remote  and  rustic  parts  of 
Ireland,  that  would  hold  their  own 
against  the  best-kept  ones  in  England. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  house  on  the 
Black  water  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I 
found  the  most  effective  spring-garden 
I  ever  saw,  —  the  Irish  climate  being 
peculiarly  favorable  to  spring  and  early 
summer  gardening,  where  man  sec- 
onds with  any  pains  the  bounty  and 
genialily  of  nature.  One  must  go  to 
the  most  favored  spots  in  the  south  of 
Devonshire  to  meet,  in  England,  with 
such  flowering  shrubs,  such  rhododen- 
drons, such  out-door  azaleas  as  abound 
all  over  the  west,  the  south,  and  even 
the  east  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time, 
will)  Irish  s^ardens  and  srardenim;,  as 
with  most  Oilier  Irish  things,  'Making- 
it-aisy  "  is  the  general  law.  The  result 
is  far  from  being  alw«iys  disastrous, 
where  nei^lect  and  unkemptness  have 
not  been  carried  too  far.  Manv  a  fair 
and  precious  flower  is  ciMldlcd  and 
*' titivated"  out  of  existence  in  these 
trim  and  orderly  days  ;  and  I  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  gri*ater  part  of  the  old- 
fasliioncd  herl)aceous  plants  which 
have  recently  come  into  favor  with  all 
of  us,  and  winch  had  died  out  in  most 
parts  of  En<;!aii<l,  have  been  hronixht 
over  from    Irish   i^ardens,  where  they 


have  always  flourished  undisturbed  and 
unsuperaeded.  I  can  say  for  myself 
that  I  am  indebted  to  the  sister  island 
for  several  new,  otherwise  old,  herba- 
ceous flowers  ;  for,  as  we  all  know^ 
Irish  people  are  never  happier  than 
when  they  are  giving  what  they  have 
got. 

I  wish  this  love  of  flowers,  which 
educated  folk  in  Ireland  exhibit  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  was  felt  by  its  peas- 
antry. Could  their  wliitewashcd  cot- 
tages but  have  little  gardens  in  front  of 
them,  instead  of  what  they  call  ^Hhe 
street,"  which  consists  of  a  dung-hill- 
tenanted  bit  of  roughly  paved,  and  not 
always  paved,  ground  tliat  abuts  on 
the  road ;  could  they  be  got  to  plant 
creepers  against  tlieir  walls,  to  cherish 
a  climbing  rose,  to  embower  tlieir 
porches  in  honeysuckle,  Ireland  would, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  be  an  utterly 
transformed  country  to  travel  in.  But 
just  as  its  people,  in  many  respects  so 
gifted,  have  little  imagination,  so  have 
they  little  feeling  for  beauty.  After 
leaving  the  country  of  the  Black water« 
I  found  a  warm  welcome  in  Queen's 
County  from  one  who  is  indeed  a  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  well  known  as  such, 
and  who  is  doing  lier  utmost  to  get  the 
peasantiy  to  understand  the  charm  and 
the  reflning  influence  of  flowers,  just 
as  she  has  employed  almost  every 
known  method  for  adding  to  the  grace 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  tlie  material 
comfort,  of  their  lives.  If  she  suc- 
ceeds, as  I  fervently  liope  she  may,  she 
will  indeed  have  been  a  benefactress  to 
the  people  among  whom  she  lives,  and 
who,  I  could  perceive,  are  not  hisensi- 
ble  to  her  large,  catholic,  and  unoelen- 
talious  interest  in  them.  I  had  always 
imagined  that  Kent  has  no  superior  as 
a  home  for  wild  flowers.  But  all  that 
I  know  at  home  of  floral  wcKxIland 
beauty  fades  into  inslgniflcance  when 
compared  with  the  miles  on  miles  of 
I  bluebells,  under  secular  timber  of  every 
j  kind,  through  which  she  led  me  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival.  At  last  I  saw 
Fairy  I^nd,  not  with  Uie  mind's  eye 
but  with  the  bodily  vision  ;  and  not  for 
days  did  the  color  of  that  seemingly 
endless  tract   of    wlldwood    hvacintlil 
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fade  from  the  relina.  Here  again  was 
auolher,  and  perhaps  the  most  surpris- 
ing, instance  of  the  lavishness,  the 
abundance  of  everything  in  Irehmd,  of 
wliich  I  have  spoken,  and  the  complete 
ignorance  of  Englishmen  of  what  Ire- 
land has  to  show  ihein  in  the  way  of 
natural  and  cullivated  beauty,  which 
they  are  supposed,  and  not  unjustly, 
to  love  so  dearly. 

No  country  is  beautiful  throughout, 
but  I  cannot  agree  wilh  the  opinion  I 
have  heard  expressed  so  frequently 
that  the  centre  of  Ireland  is  ugly.  For 
my  part,  I  have  yet  to  see  an  ugly 
country  where  it  still  remains  country  ; 
and  I  cannot  understimd  how  any  rural 
tract  Ccin  be  otherwise  than  enchanting 
to  the  eye  that  has  ample  color  in  the 
foreground  and  the  middle  distance, 
and  boasts  a  mountain  horizon.  Alike 
in  Queen's  County,  in  King's  County, 
and  in  Westmeath,  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains  are  rarely  out  of  sight ;  and 
I  observed  more  than  once,  in  the  light 
and  shade  of  their  ample  folds,  effects 
of  color  such  as  I  had  hitherto  seen 
only  in  lUily.  I  spent  a  delightful 
morning,  wandering  tracklessly  and 
aimlessly  over  a  portion  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  which  strongly  reminded  me  of 
the  wetter  portions  of  the  Yorkshire 
moorlands  familiar  to  my  childhood. 
But  apart  altogether  from  the  glamour 
of  association,  I  saw  in  its  color  and  in 
its  character,  in  its  heather,  its  bog- 
cotton,  its  bilberry  leaves  and  blossoms, 
an  effective  and  unusual  contrast  to  the 
golden  gorse,  to  the  patches  of  green 
oats,  to  accidental  clumps  of  timber, 
and  to  the  irregular  barrier  of  purple 
bill-land  in  the  immaterial  distance. 
It  was  pleasant  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
property  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  the 
owner  of  which  was,  for  thirty  years  of 
his  manhood,  engaged  in  administering 
the  affaira  of  many  millions  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India,  and  who, 
now  that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  has 
come  into  his  inheritance,  spends  his 
days,  his  pension,  and  his  savings  in 
improving  "  the  old  home  "  and  devel- 
oping his  estate,  instead  of  hanging 
about  London  clubs  and  trying  to  ex- 
tract diversion  out  of  the  hackneyed 


amusements  of  society.  Will  those 
who  come  after  him  do  the  same  ? 
Let  us  hope  so  ;  for  what  Ireland  most 
wants  is  the  presence,  the  love,  and 
the  encouragement  of  its  own  children. 
I  found  the  majority  of  landowners 
with  whom  I  Uilked  in  favor  of  the 
compulsory  sale  and  purchase  of  hold- 
ings ;  and  when  I  asked  if  they  did  not 
think  this  would  tinally  deplete  Ireland 
of  its  rural  gentry,  which  would  be  a 
culminating  cui-se  to  it,  they  one  and 
all  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
have  no  such  effect,  since  the  expropri- 
ated landlords  would  retain  the  house, 
the  demesne,  and  what  we  call  in  En- 
gland the  home  farm,  and  would  live 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  farmers 
and  the  peasantry,  once  the  burning 
question  of  the  tenure  of  land  was  ex- 
tinguished. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  to  me, 
when  extolling  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  natural  charm  of  Ireland, 
*'  But  what  a  climate  I  It  rains  inces- 
santly." This  assertion  is  one  of  the 
exaggerations  incidental  to  ignorance 
or  to  very  partial  knowledge.  Most 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  who  live 
habitually  in  London  abuse  the  En- 
glish climate,  which,  I  humbly  venture 
to  assert,  is  the  best  climate  in  the 
world.  The  climate  is  good,  though 
the  weather  may  sometimes  be  bad  ; 
just  as  in  Italy  and  kindred  countries, 
the  weather  is  generally  good,  but  the 
climate  is  usually  the  reverse  of  pleas- 
ant, being  almost  always  either  exces- 
sively hot  or  excessively  cold,  or, 
thanks  to  conflict  between  sun  and 
wind,  both  one  and  the  other  at  the 
same  time.  I  cannot  well  conceive 
of  an  agreeable  climate  without  a 
certain  amount  of  rain.  Londoners, 
who  do  not  like  to  have  their  hats 
injured  or  their  boots  dirtied,  and 
to  whom  the  beauty  of  nature,  as 
not  being  within  sight,  is  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference,  consider  the 
weather  good  when  the  pavements 
are  clean  and  the  sky  cloudless.  But 
that  is  a  characteristically  narrow  view 
of  the  matter.  It  may  be  that  Ire- 
land has  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in 
respect  of  rain.    But  there  is  a  quality 
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of  mercy  in  Irish  showers,  which  are, 
for  the  must  part,  of  the  soft  sort  sent 
by  southerly  or  westerly  breezes.  We 
had  abundant  sunshine  at  Killarney  ; 
but  I  remember  greatly  enjoying  a 
tramp  in  the  rain  one  wet  morning  up 
to  Aghsidoe  and  Fossa.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  people  abuse  rain  as  they 
do.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  precious,  of 
naturc^s  gifts.  Watch  it  beginning  to 
fall  on  the  silvery  water,  making  deli- 
cate fretwork  of  the  dinted  surface, 
which,  as  the  rain  comes  faster,  be- 
comes a  sheet  of  dancing  diamonds. 
Then  the  watery  spears  slacken,  and 
gradually  cease  to  fall,  and  the  lake 
resumes  its  silvery  serenity  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  I  say  it  rained 
that  morning,  and  on  into  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon ;  and  what  a 
goodly  sight  were  the  young  children, 
the  girls  especially,  making  haste  home- 
ward from  school,  with  bare  legs  and 
bare  heads,  save  that  some  of  the  girls 
cowled  the  latter  with  their  picturesque 
shawls,  lest  they  should  be  caught  in 
another  shower  I  It  might  have  rained 
all  day,  for  anything  I  cared,  after  the 
comfort  I  had  gleaned  from  the  stock- 
ingless  legs  and  unbonneted  heads  that 
went  withal  with  comely  garments  and 
well-washed  faces  ;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Irish  rain  is  warm  as 
an  Irish  welcome,  and  soft  as  an  Irish 
smile.  But  by  three  o'clock  —  in  Ire- 
land the  children  leave  school,  I  ob- 
served, at  that  early  hour — the  clouds 
melted  into  thin  air ;  and  what  Killar- 
ney then  was  for  hour  on  hour,  till  the 
gloaming  deepened  into  starlight,  I 
shall  never  forget,  but  should  vainly 
struggle  to  describe. 

No  eulogy  of  the  attractions  of  Ire- 
land would  be  complete  that  did  not 
bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  its  people,  the  example  of 
which  seems  to  be  imitated  even  by 
those  who  go  to  live  there  only  for 
a  time.  On  first  arriving  at  Dublin, 
anxious  as  I  was  to  push  on  into  the 
interior,  I  could  not  well  reject  the 
graceful  welcome  that  kept  me  a  will- 
ing prisoner  for  several  days  in  a 
comely  home,  surrounded  by  a  beauti- 


ful garden  and  exquisite  grounds,  not 
far  from  the  Vice -regal  Lodge  ;  and  on 
reaching  the  capital  again  on  my  way 
homeward,  it  was  difficult  to  get  away 
from  the  hearty  hospitality  of  the  bril- 
liant soldier,  himself  an  Irishman,  who 
had  just  published  the  first  instalment 
of  that  imporUmt  biography  on  which 
he  has  for  years  been  working,  amid  a 
thousand  distractions  of  public  duty, 
private  friendship,  and  social  inter- 
course, with  characteristic  tenacity ; 
and  the  popularity  of  which,  added  to 
the  distinction  its  author  has  won  as  an 
active  and  successful  soldier,  justifies 
one  in  enrolling  him  among  those  qui- 
hu8  deorum  munere  datum  est —  the  orig- 
inal it  will  be  remembered  only  says, 
nut — facere  acribetidaj  et  acrihere  k^ 
genda. 

My  parting  exhortation,  therefore, 
naturally  is :  '*  Go  to  Ireland,  and  go 
often.  It  is  a  delightful  country  to 
travel  in.  Doubtless  the  Irish  have 
their  faults  ;  I  suppose  we  all  have. 
Ireland  never  had,  like  England,  like 
most  of  Scotland,  like  France,  like  Ger- 
many, like  Spain,  the  advantage  of  Ro- 
man civilization  and  Roman  discipline, 
b}'  which  their  inhabitants  are  still  in- 
fluenced far  more  than  they  dream  of. 
Ireland,  no  doubt,  is  a  little  undinci- 
plined  ;  for  it  has  remained  tribal  and 
provincial,  with  the  defects  as  with  the 
virtues  of  a  tribal  and  clannish  race. 
But  the  only  way  to  enjoy  either  (M>un- 
tries  or  people  is  to  take  them  as  they 
are,  and  not,  when  you  travel,  to  carry 
your  own  imprimatur  about  witli  you. 
There  is  no  true  understandiDg  withoat 
sympathy  and  love,  and  Ireland  has 
not  been  loved  enough  by  Englislinien, 
or  by  Irishmen  either.  The  direst 
offence,  however,  against  the  duty  lliey 
owe  each  other  would  be  to  sever  or 
weaken  the  tie  that  subsists  between 
them  ;  and  I  cannot  help  tbiDking  It 
might  be  insensibly  but  effectaallj 
strengthened,  and  rendered  more  ae- 
ceplable  to  both,  if  Englishmen  woald 
but  make  themselves  more  familiar 
with  the  charm  of  Irish  scenery  and 
Irish  character. 

I  have  said  the  Irish  seem  to  te 
somewhat    deficient    in    a    eenao    Of 
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beauty.  Yet  I  uoticed  one  gesture, 
one  attitude,  as  common  as  the  gorse 
itself,  the  gi*acefuhies8  of  which  would 
be  observed  if  oue  met  witli  it  even  in 
Italy  or  Greece.  As  you  drive  along 
the  rudest  parts  of  Ireland,  there  will 
come  to  the  open  doorway  of  a  ling- 
thatched  hut  a  woman,  bare-headed, 
bare-footed,  very  quiet  and  patient  of 
mien,  and  she  will  raise  her  hand,  and 
with  it  sliade  her  eyes,  while  she  gazes 
on  you  as  you  pass.  Tlien  she  will 
return  to  the  gloom  of  her  narrow 
home.  When  I  thinl<  of  Ireland,  now 
that  I  have  visited  it,  I  seem  to  see  a 
solitary  figure,  that  emerges  at  mo- 
ments from  a  settled  twilight  of  its  own 
to  gaze,  but  with  shaded  eyes,  at  the 
excessive  glare  and  unquestionable 
march  of  English  progress. 

Alfred  Austin. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE  APOSTLE  OF  PORT  ROTAL. 

Par  divers  moyens  on  arrive  k  pareille  fin. 

MONTAIONK. 

Denis  db  l'Isle,  the  runaway 
monk,  looking  down  upon  the  convent 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  blessed  the 
Providence  which  had  brought  him  to 
so  desirable  a  haven.  The  summer 
sun  burned  upon  the  summit  of  the 
hills  that  inclosed  the  valley  on  all 
sides  save  the  east ;  but  the  trim  gar- 
dens and  sumptuous  buildings  of  the 
nunnery  lay  in  a  cool  blue  shadow  ; 
the  bells,  chiming  to  vespers,  made  a 
peaceful  music  ;  a  lazy  spiral  of  smoke 
curled  from  the  kitchen  chimney  ;  and 
the  wayfarer,  leg-weary,  hungry,  and 
athirst,  descended  the  hillside  filled 
with  the  most  comfortable  anticipa- 
tions. 

All  this  time  France  was  ringing 
with  the  exploits  of  King  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  had  lately  entered  Paris 
in  triumph  ;  and  Denis  de  Plsle  was  on 
his  way  to  the  capital  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  place  about  the  court. 
Within  a  few  leagues  of  his  destina- 
tion, the  adventurer  found  himself 
somewhat  ragged  and   almost   penni- 


less ;  yet  it  was  highly  necessary  that 
he  should  enter  the  city  in  some  more 
taking  guise  than  that  of  a  starveling 
monk.  Port  Royal  des  Champs  was 
richly  endowed,  and  the  nuns  bore  a 
reputation  for  some  frivolity  of  conver- 
sation. Hence  the  convent  appeared 
to  Denis  a  singularly  attractive  house 
of  entertainment,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  entrance  he  had  made  and 
unmade  a  thousand  ingenious  plans  of 
spoliation. 

The  porter  was  absent  from  the 
gatehouse,  and  the  doors  stood  open 
to  all  comers  —  a  negligence  which 
went  far  to  confirm  the  monk  in  his 
pleasing  belief  as  to  an  habitual  laxity  of 
discipline.  He  entered  the  courtyard,, 
which  was  empty  save  for  the  pigeons  ; 
in  front  of  him  rose  the  tall  buttresses 
and  traceried  windows  of  the  chapel,, 
and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  courtyard  wall  with  that  of  the 
transept  an  oaken  door  stood  open. 
Passing  through  it,  Denis  found  him* 
self  in  the  Strangers'  Burying  Ground,, 
an  oblong  inclosure  with  an  archway  in 
the  farther  wall,  through  which  he 
could  see  (like  a  picture  set  in  a  frame) 
the  nuns  in  their  white  habits  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  cloister  garden.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  inclosure  stood 
a  great  stone  cross,  upon  the  steps  of 
which  a  little  figure  was  sitting  in  an 
attitude  of  meditation,  her  graceful 
outline  strongly  relieved  against  the 
black  shadows  of  the  cloister  arcading 
beyond.  As  the  monk  paused  in  the 
doorway  she  looked  up,  rose,  and  came 
towards  him,  and  Denis  saw  to  his  sur> 
prise  that  she  was  scarcely  older  than  a 
child. 

^^  Pardon  me,  my  father,"  she  said 
with  dignity,  ^^but  strangers  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  cloisters.  Fol- 
low me,  if  you  please." 

Denis,  he  knew  not  why,  was 
plunged  by  this  unexpected  greeting 
into  an  extreme  embarrassment.  Be- 
side this  dainty  little  nun  he  felt  rude, 
unkempt,  and  clumsy  ;  and  he  walked 
silently  behind  her  like  a  schoolboy 
detected  in  a  trespass.  It  was  not 
until  his  guide  had  ushered  him  into 
the    reception-room  provided  for  vis- 
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itors  that  he  plucked  up  courage  to 
thank  her  for  her  courtesy,  at  the  same 
time  requesting  her  to  acquaint  the 
mother  superior  with  the  arrival  of  a 
friar  who  craved  a  night's  hospitality. 

*•*•  I  am  the  mother  superior,  and  Port 
Royal  welcomes  you,  as  she  doth  all 
strangers,  hut  especially  those  of  the 
liousehold  of  Holy  Church,*'  said  the 
little  nun  glihly,  as  if  repeating  a 
phi*ase  learned  by  rote.  '^I  will  go 
and  tell  Father  Jehan  you  are  come,** 
she  added,  her  manner  suddenly  chang- 
ing to  that  of  ordinary  intercourse. 
"  He  will  ask  you  to  sup  with  him,  and 
invite  you  to  preach  to-morrow.  Do 
you  like  preaching  ?  " 

*'  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Denis,  set  a 
little  more  at  ease,  *'  I  think  it  likely 
that  I  discover  more  pleasure  in  that 
exercise  than  doth  the  congregation." 

'^  That  is  what  I  have  always  thought 
to  myself,"  returned  the  abbess 
eagerly.  "  Oh,  I  would  dearly  love  to 
preach  1  " 

*'*'  And  I  to  hear  you,"  said  Denis 
politely. 

"You  are  a  strange  monk,"  re- 
marked the  abbess,  looking  at  him 
curiously.  "You  are  not  like  Father 
Jehan,  nor  the  friars  who  come  some- 
times." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  monk  at  all," 
he  returned.  **  What  would  you  say 
to  that  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  dream  once,"  she  said,  still 
staring  absently  at  him,  "and  now  it 
comes  into  my  mind  that  perhaps  you 
are  the  man." 

"  And  what  was  the  dream  ?  "  asked 
Denis,  somewhat  taken  aback. 

But  a  lit  of  shyness  fell  upon  the 
abbess  ;  she  took  refuge  in  her  charac- 
ter of  mother  superior,  and  murmur- 
ing that  she  would  despatch  a  servant 
to  minister  to  the  holy  father's  wants, 
she  withdrew  abruptly,  leaving  the 
monk  to  contend  with  some  emotions 
new  to  his  experience. 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  in 
those  days  for  an  influential  family,  in 
onler  to  keep  the  disposal  of  the  prop- 
erty in  their  own  hands,  to  place  a 
mere  child  at  the  head  of  a  great 
establishment    such    as    Port    Royal. 


Denis  was  naturally  aware  of  this  caB« 
tom,  and  that  his  youthful  hostess 
should  occupy  so  exalted  a  position  did 
not  strike  him  as  exceptional ;  but 
something  in  the  personality  of  the 
demure  and  ingenuous  maiden  capti- 
vated him  at  a  blow.  He  was  inspired 
all  at  once  with  an  overmastering  de- 
sire to  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

Denis  supped  that  Oight  with  Father 
Jehan  the  chaplain,  a  little,  old,  red 
gentleman  with  a  puckered  face,  and  a 
voice  that  sounded  as  tiiough  its  owner 
were  always  .on  the  point  of  tears. 
After  requesting  Denis  to  preach  on 
the  morrow  (a  compliment  invariably 
accorded  in  tliose  days  by  the  monastic 
clergy  to  their  ecclesiastical  yisitors) 
and  receiving  his  assent,  Father  Jehau 
displayed  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
news  of  the  great  world  outside  the 
convent  policies.  Denis  relate<1  all  he 
knew,  and  more,  till  what  with  the 
wine  and  the  talk  his  senior^s  face 
began  to  shine,  and  he  grew  happy  and 
expansive  as  a  child. 

"If  all  I  liave  heard  be  true, 
brother,"  Denis  hinted  presently,  *^the 
sisters  of  Port  Royal  find  time  between 
orisons  and  visiting  the  poor  for  gayer 
employments." 

"  Eh,  you  come  a  little  too  late, 
young  man,"  replied  the  confessor, 
cocking  an  eyebrow.  "  Since  they  put 
a  chit  of  a  girl  over  the  heads  of  her 
elders  there  has  been  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  godliness.  She  seems  to 
impart  a  taste  for  piety  witliout  intend- 
ing it.  And  why  not,  I  say,  for  M^rs 
Ang^lique  is  a  worthy  little  child  at 
heart,  and  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe  aboat 
the  discipline.  When  yon  come  to 
carry  my  weight,  brother,  yoQ*H  find 
the  benefit  of  a  judicious  forbearance." 

"Is  she,  then,  so  terribly  cMpolef^ 
inquired  Denis. 

"  She  takes  to  religion  as  yon  and  I 
to  —  to  wine,  brother,"  said  tlie  diap- 
hiin.  "  Or  would,  did  I  allow  It  Fill 
up  and  pass  the  bottle.    But  I  don't" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  Denis  asked. 

"Jehan  sum,  non  Fftnlus,*'  replM 
his  host  sleepily ;  and  indeed  al  ths 
moment  the  excellent  confessor  moA 
more  resembled  the  heathen  god  BU^ 
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mis  than  any  member  of  the  Christian 
hierarchy. 

But  Denis  had  obtained  the  clue  he 
wauled ;  did  lie  desire  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  abbess,  it  was  clear  that 
lie  must  pose  as  an  aposllc.  He  aban- 
<}oned  some  alluring  projects  with  a 
sigh,  !uid  resolved,  since  so  it  must  be, 
to  clothe  himself  for  the  nonce  in  gar- 
ments of  light.  So  bidding  Father 
Jehan  good-night,  he  repaired  to  his 
lodging,  and  sat  down  to  compose  an 
•oration  for  the  morrow.  Brother  Denis 
had  a  poetic  spark  in  his  constiluliou  ; 
he  could  wield  the  spell  of  language  ; 
■a  born  opportunist,  lie  would  denounce 
vanity  in  a  sermon,  or  improvise  a 
ballad  in  praise  of  folly,  wilh  equal 
sincerity  and  conviction.  Thus  by  the 
time  his  discourse  was  complete,  he 
was  so  sensibly  affected  by  his  own 
exhortations,  that  had  he  been  a  martyr 
condemned  to  execution  at  sunrise, 
this  remarkable  zealot  could  not  have 
lain  down  to  sleep  in  a  more  fervent 
glow  of  pious  enthusiasm. 

The  Chapel  of  Port  Royal  in  later 
years  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
greatest  divines  in  France ;  but  its 
walls  never  rang  wilh  a  more  stirring 
admonition  than  that  delivered  by  the 
vagrant  monk  next  morning.  He  had, 
as  it  were,  laid  a  wager  with  himself  to 
compel  the  admiration  of  the  slender 
girl  who  sat  beneath  the  foliated  canopy 
of  the  abbess's  throne,  listening  with 
such  a  rapt  attention.  But  intent  as 
he  was  upon  this  enterprise,  he  took 
careful  note  (while  Father  Jehan  gab- 
bled a  perfunctory  mass)  of  the  rich 
ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  for  from  amongst  the  profusion 
of  gifts  upon  the  altar  he  must  pick  the 
corner-stone  of  his  fortune's  edifice. 
Brother  Denis  would  have  been  well 
advised  had  he  tlicn  and  there  seized 
an  opportunity  to  hide  the  golden  and 
bejewelled  pyx  under  his  frock  and 
made  good  his  escape.  But  the  desire 
of  seeing  M^re  Angdlique  once  more 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  wan- 
dering about  the  precincts  for  hours  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  her,  the  monk 
found  himself  in  the  ambulatory,  a 
broad   pathway    running   between   the 
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north  wall  of  the  convent  and  the  fish- 
ponds, beneath  an  avenue  of  great 
trees.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  pool 
the  woods  climbed  the  hillside  into  the 
sky,  so  that  the  still  water  held  a  re- 
flected forest,  where  fish  swam  among 
the  branches.  Presently  a  door  in  the 
wall  opened,  and  a  thrill  shook  Denis 
as  he  saw  M^re  Angdlique  step  from 
the  sunlit  garden  into  the  green  shade. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  ad- 
vanced timidly  towards  him.  Her  face 
was  pale,  and  disfigured  with  the  marks 
of  tears.  The  monk  felt  instinctively 
that  their  relative  positions  were  re- 
versed.     He  had  gained  his   ignoble 


wager. 


"  What  ails  you,  my  daughter  ?  "  he 
said  kindly.     "  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  " 

"In  great  trouble  of  mind,  father," 
she  answered  ;  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  told  of  such  distress  that  the 
monk's  heart  smote  him.  "  I  would 
make  you  my  confession,  for  I  am  sore 
in  need  of  absolution  and  ghostly  coun- 
sel. Like  a  great  light  your  words 
have  illumined  the  darkness  of  my 
heart,  and  discovered  my  sin  to  me." 

Denis  perceived  that  he  had  overshot 
his  mark.  He  had  proposed  to  himself 
to  act  a  part  extremely  opposed  to  that 
of  father  confessor,  and  thus  his  plans 
again  suffered  an  unforeseen  reverse. 
So  he  constrained  himself  to  listen, 
marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  refine- 
ment of  conscience  revealed  in  such  a 
relation,  and  wondering  what  he  was  to 
say  to  it  all.  To  treat  the  whole  mat- 
ter lightly  would  be  to  step  down  from 
his  pedestal,  while  to  deal  strictly  with 
such  a  penitent  was  more  than  he  could 
do.  He  decided  upon  compromise, 
and,  telling  the  abbess  he  would  set  her 
a  fitting  penance  on  the  morrow  (by 
which  time  the  confessor  resolved  he 
would  be  some  miles  on  the  road  to 
Paris),  he  gave  her  absolution. 

But  when,  consoled  and  happy  as  a 
forgiven  child,  she  had  left  him,  Denis 
lingered  till  the  bats  began  to  squeak 
in  the  twilight,  and  the  moon,  peering 
over  the  rim  of  the  hills,  flung  a  track 
of  gold  upon  the  water.  The  monk 
stood  and  looked  at  that  shining  path- 
way.   Should  he  follow  the  gleam  of 
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gold  <acro88  the  water  aud  over  the  hills 
to  unknown  ajlorics  ?  Or  should  he 
stay  and  make  his  ahode  in  that  remote 
and  quiet  valley,  under  the  rule  of  the 
charmin<:r  little  abheas  ?  When  he  re- 
tired for  the  night,  his  heated  imagina- 
tion wove  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures 
before  liis  eyes,  and  he  fell  asleep  in 
a  stale  of  miserable  indecision.  But 
next  morning  Denis  awoke  at  dawn, 
with  his  bntin  clear,  and  the  wheels  of 
his  mind  running  as  if  they  liad  been 
oiled.  He  reviewed  the  position  at  a 
glance,  and  made  his  decision.  Be- 
tween matins  and  prime  the  church 
would  be  empty  ;  here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  what  childish  folly  to  tling  it 
away  for  a  passing  fancy  !  And  as  the 
rising  sun  washed  the  pinnacles  of  the 
chapel  with  irold,  Denis  hurried  across 
the  sleeping  courtyard,  and  entered  the 
building  by  the  door  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. The  place  held  so  deep  a  silence 
that  his  very  breathing  sounded  loud 
and  harsh  ;  lie  stole  to  the  gate  in  the 
iron  grille  that  shut  off  the  transept 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  opened 
it  cautiously,  and  ]>aused,  struck  mo- 
tionless on  the  threshold.  The  tapers 
burned,  dots  of  pale  orange,  upon  the 
altar;  high  above  themaslrong  beam 
of  sunlight  slanted  throuirh  the  great 
oast  window,  making  a  broad,  misty 
radiance  alive  with  dancing  atoms  ;  the 
jewelled  gewgaws  gleamed  darkly  be- 
hind the  altar  lights  ;  hut  between  them 
and  the  monk  knelt  M^re  Angdiique, 
absorbetl  in  devotion.  All  the  adven- 
turer's cunning  resolutions  went  sud- 
denlv  out  of  his  liead.  Crossing  silentlv 
to  the  suppliant  figure  he  toucluul  her 
on  the  slioulder. 

*•  Peace  be  to  you,  my  daughter,"  he 
said  gently.  She  started  and  turned 
with  a  faint  cry  ;  then  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment  fell  swiftly  across  her 
bright  face. 

"  Ah,  my  father,  is  it  you  ! ''  she  said 
quickly.  ^' I  had  thought  it  the  Christ 
himself,'*  she  added  under  her  breath. 
*'*'  I  have  been  praying  so  hard  all  night 
that  he  would  show  me  some  tokrn  of 
his  favor  —  hnt,  alas!  his  lieav<^n  is 
fast  shut." 

The  pathos  in  her  voice  pierced  the 


masquerade r's    susceptible  heart.    He 
knelt  down  and  put  his  arm  rouud  her. 

'^  Ay,"  he  said,  ''  the  heaven  is  shut, 
but  never  grieve  for  that,  chirU!  I 
wiis  a  monk  once,  and  I  toll  you  thii 
religion  is  all  a  dream." 

She  drew  herself  away,  gazing  at  him 
in  bewilderment. 

^'  A  dream  !  "  she  said.  '^  A  dream  I 
In  my  dream  I  saw  you  standing  in  the 
cloister  doorway,  and  upon  your  fore- 
heml  was  God's  seal,  I  thought.  AVhat 
is  it  you  are  saying  ?  I  do  not  uuder- 
stand." 

'^  Come  away  with  me,  Ang^lique,'' 
cried  the  reckless  Denis.  ''  Come  out 
into  the  brave  world  beyond  these 
gloomy  walls.  There  is  feasting  and 
lighting,  making  love  and  marrying  — 
there  life  marches  gaily  to  music  down 
a  road  bestrewn  with  flowent.  Will 
you  stay  forever  in  this  miserable  8ep> 
ulchre  ?  Will  you  waste  your  beauty 
in  fruitless  prayer  and  fasting  ?  You 
will  find  the  true  God  out-of-doors  in 
the  sunshine,  cA^rtc." 

Mbre  Angdlique  stared  at  liim,  hor- 
ror dawning  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
risen  while  Denis  was  speaking,  and  be 
stood  in  front  of  her,  hohling  her 
hands.  But  when  he  paufied  she 
wrenched  herself  away  from  him. 

''  Oh,"  she  cried,  ^'  how  can  you  talk 
so  wickedly  ?  I  think  you  must  be  the 
Devil  I  Or  perhaps  you  are  oulj  try- 
ing my  faith.  Oh,  Sjiy  you  are  only 
trying  my  faith,"  she  pleaded  pite- 
ously. 

Denis  hesitated  a  moment.  The 
child's  words  opened  a  hist  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  his 
folly.  With  a  stout  effort  be  refined 
command  over  himself,  and  his  mobQe 
countenance  changed  iustanl^  to  an 
expression  of  solemnity. 

'^My  daughter,"  be  said  graTaXj* 
"•  thou  hast  rightly  guested.  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  I  wouUl  inflict  a  ponanee? 
Behold,  it  is  accomplished !    AhmU9 

>r^re  Angdlique,  oomplotely  lU- 
strung,  startleil  tbe  monk  by  falUof  al 
his  feet  in  a  passion  of  leare. 

^'  Then  it  is  true,  after  nil ;  and  Ibos 
art  the  messenger  I  saw  in  mj  dreaoii** 
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she  sobbed.  '^Thou  bast  sbowu  me 
tbe  bidden  paib  of  rigbleousuess,  my 
fatber,  and  I  will  try  —  I  will  try  to 
walk  tbereiii." 

'' Tbat  is  well.  Give  me  tbiue  band 
—  so,"  said  Denis,  raising  ber.  ''  Now 
dL*y  tby  teara,  and  I  would  counsel 
tbee  to  seek  rest  until  noonsong. 
Adieu,  my  daugbter.  Dieu  vous  be- 
nisae  I  " 

Tbe  little  abbess  bestowed  upon  bim 
a  look  of  cbildliko  gratitude  tbat  tbe 
monk  remembered  all  bis  sbifty  life  ; 
and  still  sbaken  witb  weeping,  but  se- 
renely bappy,  sbe  walked  slowly  away 
from  bim  down  tbe  cburcb.  Denis, 
left  alone  upon  tbo  altar  steps,  stood 
gazing  after  ber  until  tbe  door,  clang- 
ing beavily,  bid  ber  from  bis  sigbt. 
Tbe  sound  dismally  sti*uck  upon  bis 
beart,  arousing  a  sense  of  loss  and  dis- 
comtilure.  Tbeu  be  turned  wistfully 
to  tbe  tempting  wealtli  upon  tbe  altar, 
and  sbook  bis  bead  witb  a  wry  face. 

*^  Comes  a  maiden,  and  all  a  man's 
plans  are  upset  one  by  one,"  bo  mur- 
mured. '*To  rob  a  cburcb — fi  done! 
bow  inconsistent  witb  tbe  rCle  of  an 
apostle.  No,  one  cannot  bave  every- 
tbing.  Denis  de  Tlsle  comes  as  a 
tbief  and  a  robber ;  and  lo  !  be  must 
sbine  as  a  saint,  and  depart  in  a  balo  of 
sanctity.  Ignatius  Loyola  bimself 
could  do  no  more.  And  it  would  be  a 
tbousand  pities  to  risk  again  tbe  disil- 
lusion of  2a  belle  Angilique.  I  will  flee 
tempUition — mats,  mon  IHeu,  que  je 
cUmeure  sot  en  trois  lettrea  !  " 

Ten  minutes  later,  M^re  Ang^lique, 
kneeling  at  ber  open  casement, 
watobed  tbe  figure  of  a  monk  walk 
swiftly  down  tbe  wbitc  road  into  tbe 
rosy  sunrise,  and  dwindle  out  of  sigbt 
upon  tbe  brigbtness. 

And  is  it  not  written  in  tbe  cbroni- 
cles  of  Port  Royal  des  Cbamps  liow 
tbe  establisbment  of  austere  discipline, 
from  wbicb  resulted  tbe  lofty  reputa- 
tion for  piety  enjoyed  ever  afterwards 
by  tbe  sisters,  dated  from  tbe  visit  of  a 
stranger  wbo  preached  a  most  wonder- 
ful sermon  and  then  vanisbed  away, 
DO  one  knew  wbitber  ? 

L.   COPB  CORNFOBD. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 

DWARF    KEQBOES    OF    THE    ANDAMAN 

ISLANDS. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  PBESTON. 

When  tbp  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857 
bad  been  suppressed  and  justice  over- 
took some  of  its  principal  instigatOL*s,  it 
may  be  remembered  tbat  tlie  nmtinous 
Sepoy  regiment  was  condemned  to  be 
transported  to  tbe  Andaman  Islands,  in 
tbe  Bay  of  Bengal.     Tbe   men  were 
borror-strickeu.      Tbey    would    mucb 
ratber  bave  been  sbot.    And  no  won- 
der.   It  seemed,  indeed,  tlmt  tlieir  fate 
would  be  terrible.    Tbe  islands  were 
not  far  away  ;  barely  six  bund  red  miles 
from  tbe  Hiigli  moutb  of  tbe  Ganges, 
but  little  was  known  of  tbem  except 
tbat  tbey  were  inbabitcd  by  a  race  of 
murderous  savages,  and  tbat  tbe  mala- 
rious climate  made  bealtb  impossible 
and  speedy  dealb  certain.     Marco  Polo 
bad  written,  ''  Tbe  people  are  witbout 
a  king  and  are  idolaters,  and  no  better 
tban   wild  beasts.    And   I  assure  you 
all  tbe  men  of  tbis  Angamanaiu  bave 
beads  like  dogs,  and  teetb  and  eyes 
likewise  ;  in  fact,  iu  tbe  face  tbey  are 
just  like  big  mastiff  dogs  !    Tbey  bave 
a  quantity  of  spices  ;   but  tbey  are  a 
most  cruel  generation  and  eat  every- 
body tbey  can  catcb,  if  not  of  tbeir 
owu    race."      Arab    geograpbcrs    bad 
described   tbe  Andamanese  as   ^^  Sav- 
ages who  eat  men  alive  ;  wbo  go  naked 
and  bave  no  boats  —  if  tbey  bad  tbey 
would  devour  all  wbo  pass  near." 

Sucb  were  tbe  accepted  traditions  in 
regard  to  these  dreaded  islands.  Tbe 
Sepoys  may  never  have  beard  tbem  in 
tbe  exact  form  in  wbicb  they  bave 
been  quoted,  Imt  tbe  prevailing  notions 
had  beeu  formed  by  sucb  reports,  and 
in  all  probability  tbe  popular  imagina- 
tion bad  exaggerated  their  horrors. 

Still  more  likely  they  bnd  beard 
dreadful  tales  concerning  the  Indiau 
convicts  wbo  had  been  sent  there  long 
years  before.  As  early  as  1789  the 
Bengal  government  bacl  established  in 
the  Andamans  a  convict  settlement  and 
a  barlK>r  of  refuge  for  ships  blown  out 
of  tbeir  course  ;  but,  as  Sir  William 
Hunter  tells  us,  for  seven  years  the 
settlement  struggled  ag^i^st  the  deadly 
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malaria  of  the  jungles,  the  arrows  of 
the  natives,  and  the  failure  of  supplies 
from  the  mainland,  uulil,  in  1796,  the 
Indian  government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  bring  away  the  remnant  and 
to  abandon  the  colony.  For  half  a 
century  they  did  not  venture  to  renew 
the  attempt,  and  the  Andamans  appear 
in  the  records  only  as  a  cluster  of  can- 
nibal islands,  peopled  with  fierce,  fish- 
eating  tribes,  who  promptly  killed  the 
aavani  who  had  been  sent  to  study 
their  natural  history,  cut  off  the  strag- 
glers from  two  troop  vessels  that  had 
gone  ashore,  and  murdered  ship- 
wrecked crewj*.  It  was  atrocities  like 
these  that  at  length  forced  upon  the 
government,  in  1855,  the  re-occupation 
of  the  islands,  and  determined  them,  a 
little  later,  to  re-establish  the  convict 
colony  by  deporting  thither  the  prison- 
ers loft  by  the  Mutiny.  The  prospect 
for  these  wretched  men  was  an  appall- 
ing one,  and  might  well  make  them 
wish  rather  for  death. 

Happily,  the  prospect  was  worse 
than  tlie  reality,  although  that  proved 
stern  enough.  In  the  aborigines  them- 
selves there  has  been  little  change, 
even  to  the  present  day.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  literal  color,  they  are  not 
quite  so  black  as  they  have  been 
painted,  but  Uiey  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  as  savage,  as  unfriendly,  and 
as  unapproachable  as  ever.  Notwith- 
standing this,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
government  under  which  the  islands 
have  been  placed  for  the  last  five- 
and-thirty  years,  they  are  not  only 
habitable  by  the  convict  settlers  but 
have  attnictions  and  advantages  not  to 
be  despised.  A  German  traveller,  Mr. 
Otto  £.  Ehlers,  had  an  opportunity  not 
long  ago  of  spending  a  month  in  these 
islands,  and  his  observations,  made 
under  specially  favorable  conditions, 
both  of  the  settlers  and  of  the  aborig- 
ines, funiish  us  with  much  interesting 
information. 

But  first,  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  islands  themselves.  AVe  have  in- 
dicated their  position  generally  as  being 
about  six  hundred  miles  —  to  bo  strictlv 
accurate,  five  hundred  and  ninety  — 
from  the  Hiigli  mouth  of  the  Granges. 


They  are  still  nearer  to  the  coast  of 
Burmah,  being  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  from  Cape  Negrais,  and  consist 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Audaman 
groups,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  islands.  The  Great  Andaman 
group,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
comprises  three  large  islands — the 
Northern,  the  Middle,  and  the  South- 
ern Andamans  —  separated  from  each 
other  by  two  narrow  stniits  not  much 
wider  than  the  Seine  at  Paris.  About 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  lies  the  Little 
Andaman  group,  thirty  miles  long  and 
seventeen  miles  wide.  The  settlement 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  southern 
island  of  Great  Andaman,  at  Port 
Blair,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  fine  inlet  of  the  sea,  forming  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  natural  harbors 
in  the  world,  nine  miles  in  length,  in 
which  half  the  British  navy  could  ride. 
Across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  lies 
Ross  Island,  a  picturesque  and  rocky 
islet,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  on 
which  stands  the  Governraeut  House 
and  the  principal  storehouses. 

Before  reaching  this  point  the 
steamer  has  to  thread  its  way  through 
a  host  of  these  small  islets,  and  «s 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  great  height  and 
are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  gor- 
geous verdure,  the  scene  is  one  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  adiniration 
of  the  visitor  is  intcusified  as  be  ap- 
proaches Koss  Island.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  girdle  of  cocoa-palms  dose  to  the 
sea,  which  overshadows  a  well-kept 
promenade  running  all  round  the  little 
island.  Between  groups  of  trees  be- 
yond peep  pretty  bungalows  and  pleas* 
ant  gardens,  stretching  away  to  Uie 
hills,  on  which  stand  the  residence 
of  the  chief  commissioner  and  ths 
castle-like  barracks,  wherein  the  small 
military  force  required  for  the  prolee- 
tion  and  government  of  the  settlemeat 
is  accommodated. 

As  Mr.  Ehlers  stood  on  this  ishuid, 
looking  across  to  the  aetUenient,  bi 
was  enchanted.  ^'  All  about  me/'  Iw 
says,  '*  gently  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
morniug  breeze,  were  eoeoanut  palnti 
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mangoes,  acacias,  and  oilier  Iropical 
trees,  and  beyond  the  deep  blue  stretch 
of  water,  majestic,  calm,  the  opposite 
island,  shining  in  emerald  green,  over 
twelve  hundred  feet  high." 

There  was  not  much,  truly,  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  penal  settlement,  or 
to  account  for  the  horror  which  the 
criminals  felt  at  the  thought  of  being 
banished  hither.  The  world  could 
scarcely  show  a  fairer  spot.  Lord 
Mayo,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Harriet,  the  loftiest  eminence 
on  South  Andaman,  in  1872,  pro- 
nounced the  view  unsurpassed  in  his 
experience,  and  predicted  a  great  fu- 
ture for  the  Andaman  settlements.  As 
he  came  down  from  that  survey  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  foot  of  tiie  hill,  and 
the  tragic  incident  made  what  were 
almost  his  last  words  especially  mem- 
orable. 

This  very  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
however,  so  beautiful  as  a  feature  of 
the  landscape,  is  ilself  an  element  of 
dread.  Sir  William  Hunler,  speaking 
of  the  numerous  little  hills  as  mostlv 
covered  with  jungle,  quotes,  with  evi- 
dent approval,  Ihe  remark  :  "  scixrcely 
to  be  equalled  for  its  density  and  un- 
heallhiness  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern 
world."  It  is  charminv:  to  read  of  the 
graceful  forest  trees  shooting  up  to  a 
height  of  more  than  a  Iiundred  feet ; 
of  large  clumps  of  bamboos  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  high  ;  of  abounding 
palms  ;  of  banian,  and  almond,  and 
ebony,  and  suncZri,  and  poplar,  and  red- 
wood, and  iron-tree  mixing  in  beautiful 
confusion  with  the  cotton-trees  and 
pines  and  arborescent  euphorbias  ;  but 
then  we  read  of  pestilential  swamps 
between  the  hills,  and  although  they 
<rive  shelter  to  the  loveliest  orchids, 
they  are  pestilential  still.  The  jungle 
is  impenetrable  to  man  and  beast,  by 
reason  of  the  dense  undergrowth  and 
the  innumerable  creepers  that  stretch 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  here  are  bred 
malarious  exiiahitions  which  steal 
slowly  over  the  islands,  and  are  more 
fatal  and  terrible  by  far  than  the 
arrows  and  spears  of  savage  men. 

But  this  unhealthiness  is  fast  disap- 
pearing with  the  removal  of  its  cause. 


Swamp  reclamation  and  forest  clearing 
are  being  carried  on  with  great  energy, 
careful  medical  supervision  is  organ- 
ized, and,  although  the  climate  of  the 
islands  must  always  be  moist,  seeing 
that  they  are  exposed  to  tlie  full  force 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  Auda- 
mans,  at  least  in  the  hilly  districts,  will 
compare  favorably,  for  salubrity,  with 
almost  any  tropical  regions. 

Mr.  Ehlers^s  admiration  of  the  scen- 
ery as  he  approached  the  island  was 
not  greater  than  his  surprise  at  what 
he  saw  on  landing.  ^*  I  must  admit," 
he  says,  ''  that  I  had  a  different  idea  of 
a  criminal  colony.  I  thought  of  the 
rattle  of  chains,  of  poorly  fed  prisoners 
carefully  guarded  by  soldiers  with  bay- 
onets, and  warders  with  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  ;  and,  instead,  I  found  these 
prisonei*s  liappy-looking,  clean,  enjoy- 
ing perfect  liberty  ;  employed  in  the 
offices  as  clerks  or  storekeepers,  or  in 
the  houses  of  the  Europeans  as  cooks, 
gardeners,  night-watchmen,  and,  in- 
deed, following  all  sorts  of  occupa- 
tions." 

This,  of  course,  must  apply  only  to 
those,  who  by  years  of  good  behavior 
have  proved  their  partial  reformation, 
and  shown  that  they  are  to  be  trusted. 
After  all,  the  Andamans  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  paradise  for  crim- 
inals, but  as  a  sphere  where  an  enlight- 
ened government  is  seeking  to  make 
punishment  at  once  retributive  and 
reformative,  and  where  its  experiment 
is  conspicuously  succeeding.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  criminals  are  em- 
ployed in  swamp-draining,  forest-clear- 
ing, stone  -  breaking,  building,  and 
similar  heavy  and  arduous  work.  By 
degrees,  if  they  do  well,  they  bring 
about  a  better  condition  of  things 
for  themselves,  until  at  length  their 
punishment  is  simply  their  exile,  and 
even  tliis  is  preferred  by  many  to  a 
return  to  their  own  land.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  every  grade  of 
service,  both  in  and  out  of  doors, 
scarcely  any  but  criminals  are  to  be 
met  with.  Even  the  band,  which 
played  every  afternoon  on  the  prome- 
nade, was,  we  are  told,  entirely  com- 
posed of  criminals  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
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households  of  llic  ofliccrs,  the*  whole 
of  the  scrvauts,  from  the  hutler  down 
to  the  kitchen-boy,  consisted  of  mur- 
derers, who,  for  some  reason,  wliich 
we  are  left  to  conjecture,  are  always 
preferred  to  house-breakers,  thieves, 
and  robbers. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ehlers's  visit  in 
1891,  the  convict  population  numbered 
12,197,  of  whom  8,075  were  murderers, 
44  poison-mixers,  1,841  robbei*s,  502 
burj^lars,  and  the  rest  evil-doers  of 
many  varielies. 

In  making  a  choice  of  servants 
among  these  numerous  classes,  prob- 
ably the  last  person  we  should  select 
for  cook  would  be  a  professional  poi- 
son-mixer ;  yet  one  of  these  was  actu- 
ally the  chef  of  the  officers'  mess.  He 
had  the  great  recommendation  that  he 
cooked  very  well  indeed,  and  **  his 
otiier  small  faults  were  forgiven  so  long 
as  he  abstained  from  usin<;  ai'senic  and 
other  poisonous  ingredienls  in  his 
sauces."" 

These  people  all  give  the  impression 
of  being  well  nourished  and  well 
treated,  and  they  receive  pay  up  to 
three  shillings  a  month  for  tlieir  work 
so  long  as  they  behave  themselves. 
Afler  ten  years  of  goo<l  conduct  they 
receive  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  they 
have  to  cultivate.  Out  of  their  earn- 
ings they  buy  in  course  of  time  a  little 
house*  and  possibly  a  cow  or  two,  or  a 
few  goats,  and  live  —  apart  from  behig 
always  under  police  supervision  and 
liable  to  be  put  Imck  to  forced  labor  in 
case  they  do  not  behave  properly  —  as 
free  people.  They  pay  a  nominal  rent 
for  the  land  and  sell  such  produce  as 
they  do  not  need  for  their  own  require- 
ments to  the  ijovernor  of  the  colony. 


female  convicts  wlio  have  likewise 
gained  promotion,  but,  under  special 
circurosUmccs,  if  they  were  married 
before,  they  are  allowed  to  have  tlicir 
wives  and  families  brought  over,  aud 
the  education  of  the  children  is  vc>r\' 
effectively  cared  for  in  several  school:* 
of  the  colon}'. 

Although  the  majority  devote  them- 
selves to  agricultural  pursuits,  some 
are  otherwise  inclined,  and  such  an* 
allowed  to  follow  any  occupation  Ihcy 
prefer  ;  so  that  amongst  the  2,590  male 
self  -  supporters  there  were,  besitles 
1,724  farmers,  artisans  of  all  descrip- 
tions, commercial  assistants,  apotlii*- 
caries'  or  chemists^  assistants,  nml 
domestic  servants.  The  women  an: 
employed  in  household  service  gelu•^ 
ally,  and  as  nurses,  seamstresses,  char- 
women, and  the  like. 

The  original  mutineers,  as  will  be 
supposed,  Inive  nearly  all  died  out,  but 
the  colony  is  replenished  fn>ra  the 
gaols  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
British  Burmah.  Most  of  the  convicts, 
or  about  seventy-seven  per  cent.,  arc 
life  prisoners,  the  remainder  Ikmu}: 
time  convicts.  Few,  however,  even  of 
those  sent  to  the  Andamans  for  life, 
are  detained  more  than  twenty  yeanf, 
except  the  poison-mixers,  who  niny 
well  be  regarded  as  a  particularly  dan- 
gerous class,  and  the  absolutely  iuco^ 
rigible.  Nevertheless,  a  pro|K>rtion  of 
them  get  on  so  well  and  become  so  at- 
tached to  the  place  that  they  prefer  to 
end  their  days  there  as  free  people. 

Attempts  at  flight  are  hopeless.  If 
any  escape  into  the  interior  of  the 
island  they  arc  invariably  either  killed 
by  the  natives  or  brought  back  by  them 
for  the  reward  which  thev  know  ther 


These  are  known  as  self-supi)orting :  may  always  depend  upon  receiving. 
conviels,  and  there  were  at  the  time  '  It  lias  now  and  then  happened.  In  the 
of  which  we  write  above  twenty-live  ,  coui-se  of  3'ears,  that  a  few  convicts 
hundred  men  belonging  to  this  class,  have  constructed  rafts  and  drifted  out 
each  one  of  whom,  had  they  not  been  i  to  sea  in  the  hope  of  being  picked  up 
»eII'-Mipporting.  would  have  cost  the  I  by  some  passing  ship,  or  of  reaching, 
goyennnent  from  .£10  to  .i'15  a  year.  -  by  good  fortune,  the  mainland.  It  li 
It  i^  thtM'efore,  on  economical  grounds,  |  even  admitted  that  perhaps  one  in  a 
ol)yiou>ly  advisable  to  give  them  facil-  thousand  may  have  accomplished  this, 
it  Irs  for  becoming  seir-n>li:ini  :  :ind  :is  but  tlieir  success  has  heen  a  miracle 
a  rnrllicr  enenurairrnicnt  tliey  are  not  and  nearly  all  who  make  the  venture 
only   tiermitted   to   marry   any  of    the    perish    misenibly.      A  ffliif  yean   ago 
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three  Burmese  evaded  tlie  vigilance  of 
their  guards  and  set  out,  but  tliey  were 
caught  again,  after  six  days,  in  an  al- 
most starving  condition.  Another  raft 
was  found  some  distance  out  at  sea 
with  the  dead  body  of  a  convict  tied  to 
it. 

About  six  miles  higher  up  the  har- 
bor is  Viper  Ishmd,  which  is  reserved 
mainly  as  a  punishment  station  for  the 
most  abandoned  and  refractory  of  the 
convicts.  But  neither  from  this  cir- 
cumstance nor  from  its  name  must  the 
inference  be  dmwn  tliat  it  is,  in  its 
natural  features,  less  attractive  than 
other  parts  of  tlie  Andamans.  It  re- 
minded Mr.  Ehlei*s  of  Monaco,  with  its 
Well-kept,  gradually  rising  gardens, 
ami,  standing  out  from  the  green,  the 
brightly  painted  police  station,  built 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  mosque. 
The  way  up  to  the  prison  is  by  a  wind- 
ing road,  hedged  by  trees  of  splendid 
foliage  and  here  and  there  giving  a 
view  of  exquisite  beauty  over  the 
sapphire  waves  of  the  harbor.  He 
found  the  convicts  busy  breaking 
stone,  grinding  corn,  pressing  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  engaged  in  similar  occupa- 
tions. In  some  places  arc  villages 
wholly  occupied  by  the  self-supporting 
convicts,  who  carry  on  indigo  factories, 
and  cultivate  lea,  coffee,  and  tobacco 
plantations.  Since  1858,  some  sixteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  re- 
deemed from  the  wilderness,  and  one 
thousand  acres  are  now  added  ev<Ty 
year.  The  work  of  clearing  and  culti- 
vating goes  on  apace,  and  the  yield  of 
valuable  timber  from  the  extensive 
forests  brings  a  considerable  revenue. 
Lord  Mayo's  prediction  seems  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  fulfilled. 

Our  German  visitor  cannot  restrain 
his  admiration  of  the  system  which  has 
been  pui-sucd  in  the  Andamans  by  the 
English  governmenl.  Colonel  Cadell, 
the  chief  commissioner,  has,  he  says, 
the  fullest  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
colony,  over  which  he  has  presided  for 
so  many  years.  To  use  Mr.  Ehlcrs\s 
own  words,  "Here  something  has 
been  done  with  English  money  and 
energy  wliicli  can  allow  itself  to  be 
seen.     Convicts,  who  behind  the  walls 


of  a  prison  would  very  likely  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  are  sent  away 
from  this  settlement  where  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
life  pleasanter  from  year  to  year  by 
better  conduct,  in  an  improved  condi- 
tion, and  are  returned  to  society  as 
people  who  have  learned  to  earn  their 
living  in  an  honest  manner.  That  is 
much,  ver}'  much,  and  anyhow  a  suc- 
cess which  cannot  be  improved  upon 
in  imagination." 

Turning  now  our  attention  fi'om 
the  colonists,  we  shall  find  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  Andamans 
a  not  less  interesting  study  from  other 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  already 
said  that,  in  character,  they  are  not 
as  black  as  they  have  been  painted, 
hut  on  social  grounds  they  certainly 
do  not  encourage  a  close  acquaintance, 
and  the  sight  of  them  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  keep  most  people  at  a  distance 
without  any  repellent  force  of  spears 
and  arrows.  Sir  William  Hunter  pre- 
sents a  vivid  picture  of  them  in  a 
very  few  words.  Speaking  of  the 
deportation  to  the  Andamans  of  the 
nmtineers  in  1858,  he  says  th.it, 
*' The  stories  of  the  Arab  geographers 
and  Marco  Polo's  legend  of  them  as 
dog-faced  anthropophagi  gave  place  to 
stern  realities.  The  convict  settlement 
found  itbclf  surrounded  by  savages  of 
a  low  and  ferocious  type,  who  dec- 
orated themselves  with  red  earlh, 
mourned  in  a  suit  of  olive-colored  mud. 
used  crying  to  express  the  emotions  of 
friendship  or  joy,  bore  only  names  of 
common  gender  which  they  received 
before  birth,  and  whose  sole  approach 
to  the  conception  of  a  god  was  that  of 
an  evil  spirit  who  spread  disease.  For 
five  yeai-s  they  continued  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  colony,  repulsing  all  ap- 
proaches with  treachery  or  by  showers 
of  arrows,  murdering  every  one  who 
strayed  into  the  woods,  and  plottinri 
robberies  and  arsons  of  a  merciless 
sort."  Another  credible  observer  de- 
scribes them  as  *'  men  who  in  their 
habits  of  living  are  but  few  removes 
from  the  monkeys,  or  rather  mav  I>i5 
said,  almost  wiihout  exaggeralinn.  lo 
have  rather  the  disadvantat;e  of  thrsu 
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auituals  in  appearance,  with  a  quality 
of  intellect  scarcely  expanded  above 
idiocy,  and  a  language  of  gutturals 
scarcely  exceeding  in  range  the  grunt 
of  hogs,  the  harsh  scream  of  the  jackal, 
or  the  whistling  of  birds." 

Mr.  Ehlei-s,  who  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  them,  is  somewhat 
more  complinKMitnry,  but  not  much. 
He  at  least  allows  that  they  have  **  soft 
black  skins,  and  sometimes  quite  pleas- 
ant features."  Upon  the  last  point  we 
can  find  no  authority  in  agreement 
with  him.  It  is  now  genenilly  allowed 
that  the  charge  of  cannibalism  cunnot 
be  made  out  against  them,  and  in  fea- 
tures they  are  probably  no  worse  than 
many  other  low-type  negroes.  Their 
origin  is  a  perplexing  question  which 
ethnologists  have  not  yet  satisfactorily 
settled,  for  they  differ  from  all  the 
races  on  the  mainland  and  on  the 
neighboring  islands.  In  many  respects 
their  greatest  resemblance  seems  to  be 
to  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  but 
how  they  should  have  found  their  way 
to  so  great  a  distance  in  their  fniil 
canoes  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  they  are  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  African 
slaves  who  at  one  time  drifted  hither. 
Their  skin  is  a  sooty  black.  They  are 
of  small  stature,  scarcely  any  being 
over  five  feet  in  lieight,  and  many  are 
much  shorter ;  Mr.  Ehlers  affirms  that 
they  are  only  from  three  feet  six  inches 
to  four  feet  six  inches.  Their  heads 
are  large,  their  shoulders  high,  their 
bodies  protuberant,  and  their  lower 
limbs  comparatively  slight.  Yet  they 
are  muscular  and  extremely  agile  ;  and 
allhoui^h  thev  suffer  much  from  fevers, 
colds,  and  luni;  complications,  bowel 
complaints,  headache,  toothache,  and 
rheumatism,  and  rarely  live  to  be  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  this  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  exposed  nature  of  the  lives 
they  lead  and  to  the  dampness  of  the 
cliiu'ite,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
islands  which  they  inhabit. 

Their  huts  are  built  with  four  up- 
right poles,  uniting  conically  at  the 
top  and  covered  with  branches  or 
leaves.  Their  food,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
vegetiirian,  such  as  yams,  roots,   and 


wild  fruits,  is  principally  fish  and  tai^ 
tie,  which  aldermanic  delicacy  is  very 
plentiful ;  but  the  pikct  de  r^istance  at 
their  feasts  is  roast  liog,  when  they  can* 
get  it,  and  also  roast  rats.  In  point  of 
fact  they  have  little  choice  so  far  as^ 
animal  food  is  concerned,  for  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  animal  life  iu  the 
Andamans,  almost  the  only  mammals 
being  hogs,  rats,  and  ichneumons. 
The  natives  have  only  two  meals, 
breakfast,  and  dinner  towards  evening^ 
^'English  fashion,"  quietly  adds  Mr. 
Ehlers. 

As  to  their  dress  much  cannot  be 
said,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there 
is  not  much  of  it  to  speak  of.  Yet  the 
ladies  of  the  race  show  some  of  that 
love  of  decoration  which  finds  its  su- 
preme development  in  our  Western 
fashions.  With  them,  however,  it  is 
less  fickle  in  its  manifestation.  To  the 
back  part  of  the  girdle  with  which 
on  high  occasions  they  encircle  their 
waists,  they  attach  a  sort  of  ostrich  tail 
formed  of  leaves  pointed  upwards,  and 
they  will  also  wear  necklaces  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  shells,  bones  of  the  turtle,, 
and  pieces  of  the  backbones  or  fingers 
of  their  departed  relatives  an<l  friends. 

The  hair  of  the  women  is  mostly 
shaved  off  with  the  exception  of  two- 
narrow  rows,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  and  these  are  kept  so 
closely  cut  that  the  favorite  Western 
pnictice  of  feminine  warfare,  which 
consists  in  pulling  handfuls  of  hair 
from  each  other's  heads,  would  be  im- 
possible to  Andaraanian  hidies. 

The  men  also  shave  off  a  groat  part 
of  their  hair,  but  they  usually  leave  a 
kind  of  skull-cap,  which  they  regularly 
treat  with  a  solution  of  red  oclire, 
whether  to  enhance  their  chaniis  or  to 
inspire  greater  terror  it  is  impossible  to- 
say. 

Being  much  incommoded  with  in* 
sects,  the  first  business  of  the  Auda- 
maneso  in  the  morning  is  to  plaster 
their  bmlies  over  with  white  mod. 
This  has  the  disadvantage  of  conceal* 
ing  the  elaborate  tattooing,  at  which 
they  are  great  adepts  and  which  coai-> 
pletely  covers  their  backs,  shoulders, 
and  breasts,  but  it  affords  them  th» 
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Bubstantial  compeDsation  that,  dryiug 
iu  the  sun,  it  forms  an  impenetrable 
armor  against  tiieir  insect  foes. 

In  their  hunting  they  use  very  well 
constructed  bows  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  long  S,  and  arrows  about  four 
feet  long,  pointed  with  iron-wood. 
They  have  also  spears  and  harpoons. 
With  these  weapons  they  shoot  and 
spear  fish  with  remarkable  dexterity,  as 
well  as  hunt  and  shoot  animals  and 
birds. 

These  aborigines  are  monogamists, 
but  their  families  are  very  small.  A 
gentleman  who  visited  the  islands  in 
1869,  only  saw  one  woman  with  as 
many  as  three  children,*  and  he  was 
informed  that  no  other  family  pos- 
sessed more  than  two.  Mr.  Ehlers 
tells  us  that  they  liave  a  remarkable 
custom  of  giving  away  their  children 
to  the  first  family  that  desires  to  liave 
them,  and  that  the  Andamanian  who 
would  refuse  such  a  service  to  a  friend 
wouhl  be  boycotted.  AVhen  they  have 
thus  got  rid  of  their  own  children,  and 
wish  to  have  others,  they  simply  go  to 
a  neighbor  and  iu  turn  adopt  his.  If 
thi9  be  the  fact  it  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable that  in  the  second  generation 
an  Andanianiiin  scarcely  knows  his 
own  relations. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  na- 
tive population.  Conjectures  vary  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  ten  thousand. 
What  seems  certain,  from  observations 
anion<;st  those  neaV  the  settlements,  is 
that  the  inevitable  is  overtaking  them 
niid  that  the  race  is  fast  dying  out. 
Huts  have  been  built  for  them  near  the 
convict  settlements  and  many  things 
done  in  the  hope  of  winning  their 
confidence  and  in  some  measure  of 
civilizing  them  ;  but  the  hope  seems 
destined  to  disappointment.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  future  before  the  Andaman 
Islands.  They  are  becoming  increas- 
iiii^ly  i)rospcrous,  increasingly  salubri- 
ous, and  will,  ere  long,  no  doubt,  be  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Indian  jjovernment.  They  will  be  peo- 
pled with  a  viijorous  and  self-helpful 
race,  nnd  will  lestifv  to  tiie  wisdom 
and  enliirhtenmcnt  with  which  this 
penal  settlement  has  been  conducted  ; 


but  of  the  dwarf  savages  who  originally 
occupied  these  beautiful  isles  no  trace 
will  soon  remain  except  in  the  strange 
tales  and  legends  that  will  pass  from 
generation  to  generation  of  the  con- 
victs and  their  descendants. 


From  M^Mmillan'8  Magartna. 
SCHOLABr^IPSIES. 

A  f  ngitiye  and  gracious  light  he  Beelu, 
Shy  to  illumine ;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold, 
With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew  ; 
'Tis  not  in  the  world's   market  bought  and 
sold  — 
But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leaye  its  seeker  still  untired  ; 
Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  he  is  gone, 
He  wends  unfollow'd,  he  must  house  alone  ; 
Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired. 

Matthew  Arnold's  "Thyrsis." 

The  outlandish  figure  which  a  distin- 
guished poet  has  added  to  our  literature 
has  been  seen,  or  imaged,  probably  by 
many  people.  It  is  pleasing  to  tliink 
of  such  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilds ; 
and  if  we  do  not  now  see  his  grey 
cloak  among  the  trees,  we  can  still 
think  of  him  as  near  us  in  all  our 
wanderings  abroad  —  just  behind  that 
ridge  of  hill  or  beyond  that  tangle  of 
underwood  —  a  shadow  which  shuns 
our  inquiry.  For,  in  truth,  he  is  an  en- 
chanting tigure,  with  his  antique  habit, 
his  haunting  face  and  wild,  keen  eyes 
which  see  many  things  that  are  hidden 
from  others.  He  is  a  scholar,  too,  and 
a  good  one,  for  he  carries  books  in  his 
cloak ;  and  if  wo  came  up  with  him  by 
some  happy  chance,  wo  might  find  him 
reading  Theocritus  from  an  antiquated 
text  of  three  centuries  ago. 

It  is  many  a  day  since  the  story 
'*  ran  through  Oxford  halls,"  and  the 
Scholar-Gipsy  has  long  since  ceased 
his  wanderings.  Yet  his  spirit  by  some 
occult  transmigration  is  still  abroad  in 
the  world  and  in  many  unlikely  places. 
Like  the  young  Will  o'  the  Wisp  in 
Andei-sen's  story,  no  rank,  no  profes- 
sion is  a  safeguard  against  it.  Sage 
men  of  law,  scholars,  divines, — all 
have  felt  this  wandering  impulse, 
which  would  lead  them,  like  Waring, 
to  slip  ofl'  *'  out  of  the  heed  of  mor- 
tals "  and  see  the  world  of  which  they 
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know  80  little.  And  some  who  are 
wise  in  their  generation,  like  this  old 
scholar,  seek  to  see  both  sides  of  exist- 
ence, and  add  to  tlieir  scholarship  that 
knowledge  of  natural  life,  which  is  be- 
coming rarer  as  we  travel  further  from 
the  primeval  simplicity. 

In  former  times  this  gips3nng  was 
part  of  a  scholar^s  life.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  journey  over  half  of  Europe, 
it  might  be,  to  the  college  of  his  choice, 
in  a  time  when  journeying  was  not 
always  pleasant  and  seldom  safe.  The 
laws  against  begging  were  relaxed  in 
his  favor.  He  ha(l  no  baggage  except  a 
book  or  two,  and  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand  ho  trudged  merrily  forward  on 
his  adventurous  way.  These  men  were 
the  most  cultured  of  their  age.  The 
head  that  was  covered  by  that  tatterde- 
malion bonnet  might  be  debating  grave 
points  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  or 
with  Plato  framing  immortal  common- 
wealths. A  sun-browned  scholar  was 
not  apt  to  suffer  from  pedantry  or  un- 
real visions  of  things  ;  while  to  sustain 
him  on  his  way  he  had  his  love  for 
learning  and  many  rich  eclectic  stores 
to  draw  on  for  his  entertainment.  In 
days  nearer  our  own  some  few  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  still  survived. 
Goldsmith,  fresh  from  his  desultory 
college  life,  tramped  through  many 
countries  with  his  flute  in  his  pocket, 
and  gained  that  large  kindliness  which 
makes  one  of  the  best  features  of  his 
work.  In  our  own  day  one  of  our  most 
ingenious  story-tellers  has  gone  far  and 
wide  in  many  unchristian  latitudes  in 
search  of  wisdom  and  adventure.  But 
after  all,  of  the  many  who  follow  the 
life  few  ever  attain  to  any  repuUition  ; 
for  among  other  good  things  they  ac- 
<]uire  a  genial  contempt  for  fame,  which 
is  peculiar  to  men  of  genius  and  this 
disreputable  brotherhood. 

It  is  not  that  this  wandering  spirit  is 
rare  to-day,  for  it  is  essential  to  the 
natures  of  great  men  of  science,  trav- 
ellers, explorers,  and  many  men  of 
action.  These  in  pui*suit  of  their  call- 
ings travel  in  rough,  far-away  places, 
an«l  live  with  a  careless  scorn  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilization.  But  the  scholar 
is  overmuch  a  man  of  books  ami  col- 


leges ;  pale-faced  and  duU-eyed,  lack- 
ing the  joys  and  humanities  of  life  ; 
yet  still,  it  may  be,  with  a  drop  ol 
gipsy  blood  in  his  veins,  which  warms 
at  the  Ude  of  wars  and  gsdlaut  actions 
and  makes  its  possessor  feel  that  his 
life  is  a  very  one-sided  affair.  Yet  the 
way  for  him  is  easy  ;  down  one  street 
and  across  another  ;  and  thence  to  the 
open  counti*y,  to  the  green  woodlaDd, 
where  the  air  is  free  and  the  great 
earth-mother  as  gracious  as  the  Musee. 
The  union  of  the  two  lives  is  frau>|;ht 
with  so  many  rich  and  apparent  advau- 
Uiges,  that  its  apologist  is  almost  uu- 
needed  ;  for  neither  is  perfect,  and  the 
defects  of  each  are  remedied  in  great 
part  by  the  other.  The  scholar  has  a 
mind  tilled  with  many  creations  of 
romance  and  poetry.  He  can  people 
the  woods  with  beings  of  his  own, 
elves  and  kindly  fairy  folk,  which  are 
gone  nowadays  from  our  theology,  but 
still  live  in  the  scholar's  fancy.  That 
rare  classical  feeling,  which  one  finds 
in  Milton  and  Tennyson,  which  sees 
the  fair  images  of  an  older  economy  in 
common  things  of  to-day,  is  only  pos- 
sible for  the  scholar.  The  old  wander- 
ing minstrel  had  his  share  of  it.  Nicol 
Burne  the  Violer,  who  wrote  the  ballad 
of  *'  Leader  Haughs,"  and  may  have 
been  for  all  we  know  the  ori>rinal  of 
Sir  Waller  Scott's  Last  Minstrel,  has  a 
way  of  introducing  the  divinities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  into  the  scenery  of 
the  Border  country'*,  which  is  distinct 
from  any  false  classical  convention. 

Pan  playing  on  his  aiten  reed, 

And  shepherds  him  attending, 
Do  here  resort  their  flocks  to  feed, 

The  hills  and  haughs  commending ; 
With  cur  and  kent  upon  the  bent, 

Sing  to  the  sun  good-morrow, 
And  swear  nae  fields  malr  pleasures  yield 

Than  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

An  house  there  stands  on  Leader-side, 

Surmounting  my  descriving, 
With  rooms  sae  rare,  and  windows  fair, 

Like  Daedalus^  contriving ; 
Men  passing  by  do  often  cry, 

In  sooth  it  hath  no  marrow  ; 
It  stands  as  sweet  on  Leader-side, 

As  Newark  does  on  Yarrow. 

Further,  nothing  can  so  clarify  and 
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perfect  Ihe  intellectual  senses  as  the 
constant  association  with  beautiful 
natural  sights.  A  strange  sunrise  or 
sunset  is  a  greater  element  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  man  than  most  people 
think.  Evciy  appreciated  object  in 
nature  has  an  influence,  imperceptible 
it  may  be  but  none  the  less  real,  on  the 
mental  culture.  Truth  uf  perception, 
which  was  commoner  amdng  our  grand- 
fathei*s  than  with  us,  is  one  of  the  least 
of  the  benefits  of  nature.  A  larger 
sense  of  form  and  color  and  the  beauty 
thereof,  a  finer  feeling  for  the  hidden 
melodies  which  may  be  heard  hourly  in 
any  field,  and  a  vastly  increased  power 
of  enjoyment  of  life  arc  things  which 
some  would  not  count  too  dear  at  any 
price. 

The  sadness,  the  continuous  tragedy, 
which  is  inseparable  from  all  natural 
life  is  bereft  of  its  pain  by  the  equijv 
nient  of  relii^ion  or  an  elevated  philos- 
ophy with  which  we  may  suppose  the 
scholar  to  be  furnished.  The  savagery 
of  natural  people  like  the  gipsies  is  no 
imagined  thing ;  this  wanton  cruelty 
and  callousness  to  the  pain  of  others 
forms  the  darkest  blot  on  their  lives. 
The  robustness  of  healthy  outdoor  life 
is  in  no  way  weakened  if  tempered 
with  a  sensitive  sympathy  for  weaker 
folk. 

As  for  the  gil>sy  part,  its  advantages 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  somewhat  slen- 
der stock  that  the  scholar  brings  with 
him.  The  wandering  among  the  fields 
and  hills  carries  with  it  a  delicate  and 
abiding  pleasure  tliat  to  some  means 
more  than  the  half  of  life.  The  blessed- 
ness of  mere  movement,  free  and  care- 
l(>ss  motion  in  all  weathers  and  in  all 
pl:ices,  is  incomparably  great.  One 
morning  sees  a  man  in  a  country  of 
ureen  meadows  and  slow  lowland 
f*i reams,  where  he  may  lie  beside  a  tuft 
of  willows  and  dream  marvellously  ; 
and  the  next  finds  him  in  a  moorland 
place,  high  up  above  the  valleys,  where 
the  air  is  like  new  wine,  and  the  wide 
prospect  of  country  gives  the  wan- 
derer a  sense  of  vast  proprietorship. 
AVhether  the  heather  be  in  flower  and 
the  wilderness  one  great  purple  sea, 
or  whether  the  bent  be  crrev  and  win- 


try and  full  of  pitiful  black  p6ols,  It  is 
much  the  same  to  him  ;  for  one  of  the 
marks  of  this  spirit  is  its  contentment 
with  the  world  M,  all  seasons.  He  may 
arrive  tired  and  hungry  at  some  way- 
side inn,  and  taste  the  delicious  sleep 
of  utter  lassitude  ;  or  lie  may  make  his 
bed  for  the  night  in  some  uook  in  a 
wood  among  green  brackens,  and  wake 
with  a  freshness  which  makes  him 
wonder  at  the  folly  of  man  in  leaving 
the  open  air  for  the  unworthy  cover  of 
a  house.  For  him  there  is  no  restraint 
of  time  or  place.  lie  can  stay  an  hour 
or  a  week,  as  it  suits  him  ;  he  can 
travel  fast  or  slow  ;  he  can  turn,  if  the 
fancy  Uike«  him,  away  from  the  high- 
i*oad  down  green,  retired  lanes,  and 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  whicli  comes 
from  long  hours  of  leisure  in  the  height 
of  summer. 

To  the  artist  in  llfe^  the  connoisseur 
of  sensations  and  impressions,  this 
manner  of  spending  his  days  com- 
mends itself.  There  is  a  subtle  influ- 
ence about  every  place  which  dwells 
long  in  a  man^s  memory,  and  which  he 
may  turn  to  time  upon  time  and  not 
exhaust  its  charms.  Each  type  and 
shade  of  weather  and  each  variation  of 
scene  leave  an  indelible  impression,  so 
that  soon  he  will  have  a  well-stocked 
gallery  in  his  mind  to  wander  through, 
when  the  dull  days  come  and  he  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  his  work  in  a 
commonplace  town.  Every  sound  car- 
ries with  it  for  him  a  distinct  sensa- 
tion ;  the  crowing  of  cocks  about  a 
farm,  the  far-off  bleating  of  sheep  on  a 
hillside,  the  ceaseless  hunnning  of  bees, 
and  the  plash  of  the  burn  among  the 
grey  rocks.  Rhymes  run  in  his  mem- 
ory, confused  lines  of  great  poets 
which  acquire  a  meaning  never  grasped 
before  ;  and  he  himself  gets  into  a  due 
poetical  state,  and  dreams  pleasant 
thinirs,  which  are  vast  nonsense  when 
written  down,  but  which  seemed  to 
him  there  and  then  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  poetry.  What  philosophical  system 
of  life,  though  it  be  followed  ever  so 
rigidly,  crtn  make  a  nmn  so  high  and 
free  in  spirit  ?  It  must  needs  be  that 
one  who  lives  among  great  sights 
should   wiu   something  of  their  great- 
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ucss  for  himself.  The  artist,  too, 
whether  in  colors  or  words,  gains  a 
becoming  humilit}'.  He  feels  the  ab- 
ject powcrlessness  of  his  brush  or  pen 
to  express,  in  any  tiling  like  their  pris- 
tine beauty,  many  of  the  things  he 
meets  wilh.  Not  dazzling  summer 
days  or  autumn  sunsets,  for  these  come 
within  the  limits  of  his  art  ;  but  the 
uncommon  aspects,  like  the  dim  look 
of  the  hills  on  certain  da3's  in  April,  — 
such  make  him  feel  the  impotence  of 
lani;uas:c. 

The  man  wlio  is  abroad  at  all  lioura 
and  seasons  meets  with  many  things 
which  other  folk  never  think  of.  Apart 
from  mere  fantastic  sights,  curious 
unions  of  earth  and  sky  and  weather, 
he  begins  to  delight  in  the  minutise  of 
observation.  He  loves  to  watch  the 
renascence  of  life,  the  earliest  buds, 
the  first  flowers,  the  young,  perfumed 
birch  leaves,  the  clear,  windy  skies. 
He  can  distinguish  the  call  of  the  red- 
shank or  the  plover  among  a  concert 
of  birds  on  a  moor.  He  can  tell  each 
songbird  by  its  note  amid  a  crowd, 
lieing  out  of  dooi-s  at  all  times  ho  be- 
comes a  skilful  fisherman,  though  his 
tackle  is  often  rude  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  for  by  the  riverside  he  learns 
something  of  the  ways  of  a  man  with  a 
tish.  He  takes  pieasuro  in  long  wan- 
derings after  a^mythical  bird  or  fern, 
for  to  him  the  means  are  no  less  pleas- 
ing than  the  end.  Every  object  in  the 
world  acquires  for  him  a  personal 
charm.  He  is  interested  in  the  heron 
as  in  some  fellow-fisherman  ;  the  ways 
of  the  wren  and  linnet  are  not  below 
his  consideration  ;  he  has  actually  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  inherent  deprav- 
ity of  the  crow.  And  behind  all,  like 
a  rich  background,  come  days  of  hal- 
cyon weather,  clear,  ineffable  April 
evenings,  firm  October  days,  and  all 
the  pageantry  of  the  **  sweet  o'  the 
year." 

ISut  above  all  such  temporal  bless- 
ings, there  is  that  greatest  endowment, 
which  AVord.sworih  and  Thoreau  and 
Richard  Jefforirs  sought  and  found,  —  i 
the  sense  of  kinship  with  nature.  Our 
attitude  is  too  much  that  of  aliens  wan- 1 
dering  on  sufferance  in  a  stninge  conn-' 


try,  or  rather  like  children  lookiiijj^ 
through  the  bars  of  a  gate  into  a  rich 
demesne.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  very  whimsical  nonsense  talked  on 
this  subject,  but  there  is  more  than  a 
little  trutli.  Most  people  witness  fine 
natural  sights  as  exiles,  feeling  wilh  a 
living  regret  that  such  are  foreign  and 
beyond  their  narrow  world.  But  to 
the  man  who  is  much  abroad  these 
come  with  pain  or  pleasura,  according 
to  their  nature  ;  but  not  as  scornful, 
uncontrollable  giants  who  mock  his 
impotent  wonder,  but  rather  as  forms 
of  the  gi*cat  mistress  whom  he  seeks  to 
know.  Bough  shepherds  ou  the  hills 
have  a  way  of  talking  of  streams  and 
weathers  with  a  personal  lone,  as  things 
which  they  meet  in  their  daily  life  and 
have  atUiined  to  some  considerable 
knowledge  of.  Surely  this  is  an  en- 
viable degree  of  kinship. 

As  a  man^s  mind  is  richly  advan- 
taged, so  also  is  his  body.  He  loses 
the  sickly  humors,  the  lassitude,  the 
dulness,  which  oppress  all  sedentary 
folk.  His  sinews  grow  firm  and  hit 
nerves  strong.  Tramping  many  miles 
over  heather  and  inhaling  the  whole- 
some air  of  the  uplands,  or  basking  iu 
sunlight  among  the  meadows,  makes 
his  frame  hardy  and  active  and  his 
skin  as  brown  and  clear  as  a  moorland 
trout-stream.  He  begins  to  feel  the 
gaudium  vivendi,  the  joy  of  living,  that 
the  old  Greeks  felt,  who  in  their  wis- 
dom built  the  palsestra  beside  the 
school.  All  immoment  philosophies, 
nugatory  and  unsatisfying  endowments 
born  of  the  dreams  of  dyspeptic  towns- 
folk, are  banished  from  his  brain  ;  and 
he  goes  on  his  way  with  ii  healthy 
clarity  of  mind.  Ho  is  not  careful  to 
seek  an  answer  ;  nor  is  he  perplexed 
by  the  ravings  of  a  vitiatetl  decadence ; 
for  he  seeks  only  the  true  and  strong  in 
nature  and  art.  But  if  ho  lacks  in  tliis 
he  has  other  things  at  his  will.  Hit 
brain  is  a  perpetual  whirl  of  airy  no* 
tions  and  wayside  romances,  which  like 
the  sounds  in  Pros)>ero^s  Island,  *'  give 
delight  and  hurt  not."  In  his  waude^ 
in<;s,  he  meets  with  all  sorts  of  odd 
])e()p1c,  whimsical  and  irrnve  ;  and  be 
gets  some  little  insight  into  Iha  fwl 
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humor  and  pathos  which  hahit  in  the 
lowliest  places. 

But  alier  all  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
feeling  than  of  pniclice.     A  man  may 
live  in  the  town  eleven  mouths  of  tlie 
year  and  yet  he  at  heart  one  of  this 
old    romantic  hrolherhood.      It  is   in- 
grained deep  in  the  nature  of  some  ; 
otiiers   are    so    cumhered    about    with 
wrappings  of  convention  that  they  take 
yeai-s  to  get  free.     They  are   seldom 
talkative  people,  at  least  in  houses  and 
among  strangers,  so  they  go  on  their 
pleasant  way  for  the  most  part  undis- 
turbed, though  their  wide    toleration, 
acquired    from    their    manifold    expe- 
rience  of    life,   wins    them  some   few 
friends.     The  class   is   of    necessity  a 
limited  one  ;  for  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  dull,  equable  folk,  whose  only 
romance  in   life  is  its  close.     But  the 
eager,  insatiable  scholar  and  the  wild, 
gipsy  spirits,  when  in  some  rare  case 
they  come  together,  produce  a  union  so 
enchanting  that  it  is  apt  to  seem  to 
onlookers  the  very  secret  of  life. 

For,  if  the  one  exists  without  the 
other,  there  come  those  tantalizing  re- 
grets, those  vislas  of  unused  pleasure, 
which  go  far  to  make  life  a  burden. 
Often  when  a  man  is  sunk  in  town-life 
and  thinks  of  nothing  beyond,  the  mere 
sight  of  a  bronzed  face,  a  breath  of  the 
country,  the  glimpse  of  leaves  or  brown 
heather,  and  the  old  glamour  of  the 
greenwood  is  upon  him  and  he  grows 
weary  with  unsatisfied  longings.  Or, 
when  one  has  been  living  for  weeks  in 
the  heart  of  the  natural  world  with  a 
heathenish  disregard  of  man  and  all 
human  inventions,  a  stray  book  in  the 
corner  of  an  inn,  a  chance  sight  of  an 
old  friend,  recalls  to  him  that  he  has 
been  living  in  error  and  he  sets  about 
mending  his  ways  with  all  speed. 

As  for  the  end  of  life,  when  the 
strongman  bows  within  us,  surely  it  is 
they  who  have  passed  their  days  in 
ignorance  of  pain  or  true  pleasure  in  a 
methodical  existence,  who  have  never 
felt  the  high  hopes  and  the  warm  hu- 
manities of  the  scholar  and  the  gipsy, 
who  have  never  followed  impossible 
ideals  and  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge whose  fruit  is  for  life,  — surely  it 


is  they  who  will  find  it  hard  to  die. 
The  man  who  has  lived  the  best  mo- 
ments of  his  life  abroad  with  nature 
sees  no  occult  and  terrible  import  in 
its  end,  regarding  it  as  the  passing,  the 
dying  unto  life,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
all  natural  things.  So,  like  Mr.  Stand- 
fast, when  '^  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
haste  away  and  he  goeth  down,  there 
will  be  a  great  calm  at  that  time  in  the 
river." 

In  a  grey  university  town  in  the 
north  it  was  once  my  good  fortune  to 
know  one  who  passed  among  his  fel- 
low-students with  something  of  the 
air,  I  fancy,  that  the  Scholar-Gipsy  of 
Matthew  Arnold  must  have  had  when 
by  a  rare  chance  he  fell  in  with  his 
friends  of  past  years.  He  was  cour- 
teous and  kind  to  all,  with  a  gracious 
condescension  which  was  not  that  of  a 
great  man  to  an  inferior  but  rather  of  a 
stranger  from  some  wiser  planet  who 
had  strayed  for  a  while  among  us. 
With  his  keen,  handsome  face  he 
passed  through  the  quaint  quadrangle 
amid  the  crowd  of  pale,  over- worked 
weaklings,  as  one  to  whom  learning 
came  easily.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
beyond  us  all  in  classics,  in  philosophy, 
a  lover  of  strange  lore,  learned  in  the 
literatures  of  many  tongues  ;  but  be- 
yond these  tangible  acquirements  there 
was  that  baffling  sense  of  deeper  knowl- 
edge which  lurked  in  his  presence,  and 
puzzled  the  best  of  us  with  its  evasive 
magic.  In  many  of  our  memories  his 
inscrutable  figure  long  remained  till  it 
was  effaced  by  more  sordid  impres- 
sions. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  met  him. 
It  was  one  golden  afternoon  in  the  end 
of  Julv,  as  I  returned  to  the  inn  from 
the  river  with  my  rod  and  a  scantily 
furnished  creel.  Sitting  outside  I  saw 
my  friend  of  former  years  and  hastened 
my  steps  to  meet  him.  He  was  much 
changed.  His  face  was  thin  and  his 
back  bent,  but  he  had  still  the  same 
kindly  look  and  smile.  We  passed  the 
evening  together  in  the  garden  thick 
with  Jacobite  roses  ;  and,  as  we  talked, 
he  told  me  bit  by  bit  the  history  of  his 
past. 
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His  parents  had  died  wlieti  he  was 
young  and  left  hitn  a  sutiiciuDt  palri- 
inotiy  ;  aud  his  boyhood  and  youth  had 
been  passed  nmeli  as  he  pleased  in  a 
moorhmd  country.  Here  he  had  grown 
up,  spending  his  (hiys  between  study 
and  long  wanderings  over  a  romantic 
country-side.  In  his  college  vacations 
it  Inul  been  the  same  ;  seasons  of  grim 
work  varied  wiih  gipsyiug  journeys, 
iishing  and  travelling  in  high,  wild 
places.  He  became  learned  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  woods  and  many 
other  things  not  taught  in  the  schools, 
though  he  read  his  books  with  a  finer 
zest  and  a  widened  humanity.  After 
an  honorable  courae  at  our  college  he 
liad  gone  to  one  of  the  soutliern  univer- 
sities, and  there  after  a  career  of  un- 
usual distinction  he  had  settled  down 
to  the  profession  on  which  his  heart 
was  set. 

But  while  his  life  was  yet  beginning 
he  was  mortally  stricken  with  the  na- 
tional disease  of  which  the  seeds  were 
in  his  race  ;  and  young,  rich,  brilliant 
as  he  was,  he  Inul  to  face  the  prospect 
of  a  lingering  death.  His  mind  was 
soon  made  up.  To  him  the  idea  of 
ending  his  life  in  the  town,  like  a  rat 
in  its  hole,  was  too  awful  to  be  en- 
dured. He  got  together  some  few  nec- 
essaries and  books,  and  quietly,  with 
no  false  bravado,  set  out  on  his  last 
journey.  He  was  able  to  go  only  short 
distances  at  a  time  ;  so  through  all  the 
pleasant  spring  and  early  summer  he 
travelled  among  the  lowland  country 
places,  gaining  contentment  and  a  ijral- 
lant  cheerfulness  fnmi  the  companion- 
ship of  nature.  When  I  met  him  he 
had  reached  the  borders  of  the  great 
upland  region  in  which  his  boyhood 
had  been  passed.  He  had  onl}'  a  few 
months  at  the  most  to  live,  but,  though 
as  weak  as  a  child  in  body,  he  had  lost 
not  a  whit  of  his  old,  gsiy  humor. 

The  n(^xt  morning  I  bade  him  good- 
bye ;  and  as  I  watched  his  figure  dis- 
appearing from  view  round  the  bend  of 
the  nwid,  I  uncovered  my  head,  for  of  a 
truth  he  of  all  men,  had  found  Natura 
Benigna,  the  kindly  mother. 

In  all  times  from  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 


tion aud  the  apportioning  of  humanity 
in  towns,  men  have  clutched  at  thin 
idea  of  the  life  of  nature  and  culture. 
This  is  the  truth  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  wondrous  erect ious 
and  systems  of  life  which  artists  and 
philosophers  have  wrought  for  them- 
selves. This  is  the  true  Bohemia  ;  all 
others  reek  of  foul  air  and  bad  tobacco, 
but  this  is  filled  with  the  very  breath 
of  Athena.  The  '*  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,'^  the  *"  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,^' — iiU  the  varied  shibbo- 
leths of  the  philosophies  which  have 
any  consistent  truth,  are  here  realized 
in  part  or  in  whole.  This,  too,  is  the 
perfected  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  though 
the  aim  of  its  followers  is  less  pleasure 
than  completeness  of  life  ;  to  explore 
the  heart  of  this  fair,  divine  kingdom, 
and  not  to  dwell  in  a  churlish  and  half- 
hearted manner  in  the  outlying  lauds. 

J.  B. 


From  The  Ck>mhill  ^«g*«i"f 
THE  LAST  QOVEBNOR  OP  THE  BASTILLE. 

TuEUE  has  recently  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  writer  a  little  vol- 
ume, the  contents  of  which  throw  a 
curious  light  upon  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  Bastille  during  the  tiuiif 
that  Count  do  Jjnunay  tilled  the  post  of 
governor.  The  title  of  tho  l>ook,  whicli 
was  published  in  Dublin  in  1788,  runs 
as  follows  :  — 

^^  Memoirs  of  the  Bastille,  containing' 
a  full  Explanation  of  the  Myslerioii;^ 
Policy  and  Despotic  Oppression  of  liit* 
French  Government  in  the  lutericir 
Administration  of  that  State  PriiioD. 

'^  Translated  from  the  French  of  Ibii 
celebrated  M.  Linguet,  who  was  im- 
prisoned there  from  September,  1780, 
to  May,  1782," 

It  is  stated  in  the  trnnslalor's  prefaot 
that  M.  Linguet  was,  for  ten  3*ean,  obi 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ihe  coOD- 
c*illor}«  of  the  Pnrlianienfc  of  Ptirtt,  awl 
(M)  jovotl  a  hii;h  reputation  as  an  orator. 
Diit.  niihickily  for  him.  he  undertook 
till*  pnhlicMtioii  of  a  |)erioi1icfil  t»nliLM 
Anmile.^  Politiqws.  OiuiUM  ei  LiUdrairtt 
dit  18^M«  SiMe,  in  which  he  vouiBred  to 
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expose  the  abuses  Ihat  tlieu  prevailed 
iu  the  adtuiiiisli'alioii  of  nearly  every 
deparliueul  of  the  government. 

The  Count  de  Vergennes,  one  of  the 
^reuch  ministers,  was  so  exasperated 
by  an  attivck  made  upon  him  in  one  of 
the  numbera  of  the  Annalea  that  he 
obtained  from  the  king  a  leiire  de 
cachet^  by  virtue  of  which  M.  Linguet 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Baslille. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  "  Mdinoires  " 
this  gentleman  describes  how  prisoner 
who  were  not  of  high  rank  were,  in  his 
time,  treated.  He  says  :  "  Most  of  the 
cells  are  in  the  towers,  the  walls  of 
which  are  at  least  twelve,  and  at  the 
base  thirty  to  forty,  feet  thick.  Each 
cell  has  a  small  veut-liole  iu  the  wall, 
crossed  by  three  bai*s  of  iron,  so  that 
a  passage  is  left  to  the  sight  of  scarcely 
two  inches  square.  Seveml  of  the  cells 
—  and  mine  was  one  of  these  —  are 
situated  upon  the  moat  into  which  the 
common  sewer  of  the  Kue  St.  Antoine 
empties  itself,  so  that  in  summer,  after 
a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  there  ex- 
hales from  the  stagnant  water  a  most 
infectious,  pestilential  vapor,  and  when 
it  has  once  penetrated  through  the  vent- 
holes  into  the  cells,  it  is  a  considerable 
time  before  it  is  got  rid  of." 

De  Launay,  it  is  stated,  contracted 
witli  the  government  to  supply  the 
furniture  of  the  prisoners'  rooms  at  a 
iixed  price,  this  being  one  of  the  many 
perquisites  attached  to  his  office.  The 
furniture  of  M.  Linguct's  cell  consisted 
of  two  mattresses,  half  eaten  by  moths, 
a  matted  armchair,  the  seat  of  which 
was  only  kept  together  by  pack-thread, 
a  rickety  old  table,  a  water-pitcher, 
two  pota  of  Dutch- ware,  one  of  which 
served  to  drink  out  of,  and  a  flagstone 
to  hold  the  wood  fire.  No  dog-irons, 
tongs,  shovel,  nor  poker  were  provide*' 
these  utensils  being  regarded  b'* 
governor  as  superfluous  luxurief  ' 
prisoners,  too,  were  prohibitr 
these,   conveniences    for    iV 


quenlly  suffered  from  the  cold,  owing 
to  the  insutUcient  supply  of  tiring. 
** Formerly,"  says  M.  Linguet,  "a 
proper  quantity  was  allowed,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  instructions  given 
on  this  point  still  remain  the  same. 
I^ut  the  present  governor  has  limited 
the  allowance  to  each  prisoner  to  six 
billets  of  wood  a  day,  large  or  small. 
This  economical  purveyor  of  firing  is 
careful  to  pick  out  iu  tlie  timber  mer- 
chants' yard  the  smallest  logs  he  can 
find.  Not  only  does  he  do  this,  but  he 
selects  those  which  are  worm-eaten 
and  rotten,  they  being,  of  course,  the 
cheapest.  By  this  course  being  pur-r 
sued,  although  the  purchaser  is  allowed 
a  handsome  commission  on  the  transac- 
tion, the  total  cost  of  the  firing  to  the 
government  is  less  than  it  was  for- 
merly." 

De  Launay  was  allowed  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  subsistence  of  each  of  the  pris' 
oners,  according  to  his  social  position,, 
the  amount  ranging  from  five  livres 
per  diem  for  a  tradesman  or  other  mem- 
ber of  the  hourgeoiaie,  to  twenty-five 
livres  for  a  marshal  of  France.  This 
allowance  was  by  no  means  an  inade- 
quate one,  and  had  the  money  been 
expended  in  conformity  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government,  the  inmates 
of  the  Bastille  would  have  had,  in  this 
respect,  no  reasonable  cause  for  com- 
plaint. But  the  privilege  accorded  to 
De  Launay  of  purchasing  provisions 
for  the  prisoners  was,  M.  Linguet  de- 
clares, abused  to  such  an  extent  '^  that 
not  only  was  the  food  provided  inferior 
in  quality,  but  it  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, so  insufficient  in  quantity  that 
there  were  prisoners  who,  at  dinner, 
were  no^    '  "  *»f 


conveniences 
since,  had  this  been  the  cas' 
have  afforded  palpable  evi(| 
government  that  De  Lau^ 
lecied  to  furnish  the  roon  . 
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the  present  governor,^'  says  M.  Liu- 
guet,  '*  sells  this  eoucessiou  lo  a  tavern- 
keeper  ia  Paris  of  the  name  of  Joli,  for 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
livres,  aud  takes  in  exchange  the  worst 
kind  of  wines  for  the  consumption  of 
the  prisoners." 

De  Launay,  not  content  witli  the 
augmentation  to  his  income  derived 
from  tlie  above  sources,  went  to  the 
exlcnt  of  letting  out  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  prison  to  a  gardener  ; 
and  in  order  to  make  tlio  better  bar- 
gain, those  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing exercise  in  the  garden  were  ngor- 
ously  excluded  from  it.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  from  M.  Linguet's  state- 
ments that  De  Jjaunay  proved  himself 
more  ingenious  in  devising  expedients 
for  increasing  the  emoluments  to  be 
derived  from  his  post  than  had  been 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  way,  too,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  post  was  characterislic  of  the  social 
and  political  abuses  which  prevailed  iu 
Fi*ance  at  that  period,  many  of  the 
most  important  appointments  under 
government  being  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  quite  irrespective  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidates  for  filiins^ 
them  properly.  Indeed,  so  general 
was  the  usage  that  no  more  odium  at- 
tached to  these  transactions  than  does, 
at  the  present  day  in  this  country,  to 
the  purchase  of  the  next  presentation 
to  a  church  living;. 

Under  these  circumstances  De  Lau- 
nay—  he  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  governorship  of  the  Bastille  —  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Count 
de  Jum«JJ.vjr,  who  then  held  the  ap- 
pointment, with  a  view  of  sectwijiff  the 
reversion  of  the  post,  when  the  coml>^ 
who  was  in  bad  health,  should  resign 
it.  The  conditions  of  the  compact 
were  that  De  Launay  should  pay  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres, 
and  that  his  daughter,  who  would  have 
a  handsome  dowry,  should  become  the 
wife  of  the  count's  eldest  son. 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out 
through  the  interest  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Prince  di  Conti,  in  whose  ser- 
vice was  a  younger  brother  of  De  Lau- 


nay's,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
thciH)  were  other  candidates  for  the 
appointment  who,  besides  being  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  demanded,  could 
plead  in  their  favor  previous  services 
to  the  State.  *<This  was  not  the  cir- 
cumstance," says  M.  Linguet,  ^'  with 
De  Launay.  He  had  never  filled  any 
civil  post,  and  his  military  career  had 
been  brief  aud  undistinguished."  The 
influence  of  the  prince,  however,  was 
all-powerful,  and  De  Launay  was  se- 
cured the  reversion  of  the  post  he 
sought. 

The  almost  invariable  result  of  an 
ofiicial  being  obliged  to  pay  a  large 
sum  for  any  important  government 
appointment  was  that,  as  soon  as  he 
was  installed  in  the  post,  he  sought 
to  recoup  himself  for  the  outlay  by 
practising  the  most  outrageous  form  of 
extortion.  This  evil  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  State,  even  the 
French  judiciary,  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, being  notoriously  corrupt.  More 
especially  was  this  the  case  with  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  oppressed  the  people  and 
defrauded  the  government. 

The  intense  hatred  with  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  regarded  those 
individuals  who  had  filled  posts  of  an}' 
kind  under  government  found  expres- 
sion, during  the  Revolution,  by  the 
members  of  that  class  being  hunted 
down  and  put  to  death,  under  circum- 
stances, in  many  instances,  of  the  most 
revolting  bruUility. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  perusing  M.  Linguet's  narrative, 
the  reflection  natunilly  suggests  itself 
how  little  could  he  have  imagined, 
when  he  penned  it  in  1783,  thnt,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  a  terrible  con- 
Ision  of  society  would  take  place  in 
;e,  and  one  that  should  sweep 
away  jSorever  the  abuses  of  which  he 
had  bceH  the  victim  — that  the  Bas- 
tille, that\  odious  monument  of  the 
oppression^  under  which  the  people 
had  suf^ereVl  for  countless  generations, 
would  be  ra^ed  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  last  governor  of  it  was  destined  to 
meet  a  cruel  dea^'h  at  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  populac^. 
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POPPIES. 

All  above  the  sunshine  dazzled,  all  below 

the  poppies  blazed, 
J 'ink    and    white    and    glowing    crimson ; 

crumbled,  like  the  hands  that  raised, 
'I'he  grey  columns  stood  among  them,  e^ch 

a  record,  stem  and  dumb, 
of  the  varied  past  behind  them,  waiting 

for  the  times  to  come. 

All  above  the  sunshine  dazzled,  all  below 
the  poppies  gleamed, 

And  the  soft  south  wind  among  them  mur- 
mured like  a  soul  that  dreamed  ; 

J)reAmed  of  sweeter,  rarer  flowers,  dreamed 
of  sunshine  fiercer  far. 

Dreamed  of  all  that  it  had  slept  on,  far  be- 
vond  its  own  fair  star. 

All  above  the  gnnshine  dazzled,  all  below 

the  poppies  shone, 
And   one  stood  'mid  blooms  and  breezes, 

dreaming  of  the  days  long  gone, 
Where  the  long-green  English  meadows, 

bathed  in  glory  from  the  west. 
Heard  a  whisper,  saw  a  meeting  ;  and  tears 

blotte<1  out  the  rest. 

All  above  the  sunshine  dazzled,  all  below 

the  poppies  swayed, 
As  the  light  airs  from  the  ocean  with  their 

fair,  frail  petals  played  ; 
She  daslieil  aside  the  dew  tliat  dared  to  dim 

Ih.t  proud  eyes*  steady  light, 
Choosing  out  the  gayest  poppies,  '*  Tli«*y 

shall  catch  his  glance  to-night.'' 

All  Tlie  Year  Kniind. 


AT  SKT  OF  SL'N. 

TiiK  tide  iii  going  out,  you  say. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
And  with  it  ebbs  my  tide  of  life. 

The  long  day's  work  is  done. 
Then  lift  me  up  that  1  may  look 

Mv  last  on  sea  and  shore. 
Before  my  spirit  passes  hence 

And  knows  the  place  no  more  ! 

A  hush  is  brooding  o*er  the  earth. 

All  nature  sinks  to  rest. 
Save  here  and  there  a  wakeful  bird 

Is  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
And  all  across  the  waters  wide 

Tlie  sunset  glory  falls. 
And  iNiints  witli  rose  and  ambt-r  light 

My  pale  grey  chamber  walls. 


With  measured  beat  the  lessening  waves. 

Lap  softly  on  the  strand  ; 
.  With  brown  sails  spread  the  fishing-boat  ft 

Skim  swiftly  back  to  land  ; 
And  eastward  o'er  the  wavhig  com 

The  lengthening  shadows  creep  ; 
While  slow  the  little  crested  moon 

Climbs  up  the  azure  steep. 

O  fair,  O  fair,  the  summer  earth  ! 

()  fair,  the  summer  sea  ! 
Will  that  far  Und  to  which  I  go 

Be  yet  more  fair  to  me  ? 
Will  the  fields  of  the  marvellous  aayhodah 

And  the  amaranthhie  flowers. 
Transcend  the  changing,  wistful  chann 

Of  this  old  world  of  ours  ? 

llow  strange  that  ere  to-morrow's  sun 

Sliall  brighten  yonder  sky, 
Only  the  shadow  of  myself 

Ui)on  my  bed  shall  lie  ! 
W^hen  wrestling  with  this  mortal  day 

The  spirit  bursts  its  bars, 
And  leaves  behind  the  shattered  hOMe^ 

To  pass  l>eyond  the  stars  ! 

Yea,  even  1,  now  tossing  here 

In  weakness  on  my  bed, 
Must  dare  full  soon  what  lies  between 

The  living  and  the  dead  ! 
Already  as  my  soul  looks  forth 

From  out  these  dying  efm^ 
It  se(>s.  y(>t  scan'cly  seems  to  see 

'I'he  world  that  round  it  lies. 

'  For,  as  some  painted  window  pales 
I     When  night  draws  on  apace, 
And  outlines  'gainst  the  darkening  ski* 

Some  shadowy  form  or  face  ; 
So  dim  b<»fore  the  passing  sool 

All  things  around  it  seem, 
An<l  watching  faces  faintly  show 
Like  figures  in  a  drsaSL 

And  ever  as  the  time  draws  on 

My  spirit  longs  to  go. 
As  migrant  birds  when  summer  dies 

Some  other  country  know  ; 
Even  thus  my  soul  content  erewhlle 

Life's  scattered  ears  to  glean. 
Longs  for  full  harvest  to  be  reaped 

In  yonder  land  unseen. 

Vea.  I  have  looked  my  last  on  earth. 
The  long  day's  work  Is  done  ; 

And  swiftly  through  the  brittle  gjntr 
The  liist  few  sands  have  run  ! 

<)  Life,  O  Death,  what  mighty  thlnfi 
Hast  thou  to  teach  and  sliow  ? 

To-day  T  grope  in  darkness  here  ; 
I     To-niorn>w  I  shall  know  ! 

I      'IVnipIe  Bur.  CiniIirnA3r  BUMU. 
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Ftom  The  Scottish  Review. 
MOLTKE.i 

I  RzafEMBER  when  it  was  thought 
treason  to  question  tlie  perfection  of 
Wellington's  conduct  in  the  great  strug- 
qrle  that  ended  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo,  yet  history  has  given  her  verdict 
for  the  doubting  sceptics  ;  and  Lord 
Wolaeley  has  lately  ventured  to  say 
that  had  Napoleon  retained  the  vigor 
of  his  youth,  the  Allies  in  1815  would 
hare  fared  as  ill,  as  Beaulicu  and  Colli 
fared  in  1796.  A  similar  change  of 
opinion  may  take  place,  hereafter,  in 
the  caAe  of  the  warrior  whose  achieve- 
ments have  been  held  up  to  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  since  the  great  war 
of  1870.  We  cannot  feci  surprised  that 
vicloriotts  Grermany  should  have  given 
MoHke  the  name  of  *'  the  great  stmte- 
gist,^'  and  should  have  declared  '*  that 
be  invented  a  new  strategy,"  and  that 
he  ^'  surpassed  Napoleon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  war ; "  the  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess may  excuse  this  judgment.  Nor 
can  we  expect  France  fairly  to  describe 
her  conqueror,  or  to  avoid  detraction 
and  caricature,  though  Moltke's  cam- 
paigns have  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  appreciated,  in  the  main,  justly,  by 
two  or  three  Frenchmen  of  eminent 
parts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Prassian  chief  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  critics,  ill-adapted  to 
pronounce  on  his  exploits,  who  have 
en'^d  on  the  side  of  extravagant  eulogy. 
These  writers  are  nearly  all  soldiers, 
!4ome  not  without  professional  mark  ; 
but,  like  many  soldiers,  they  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  false  worship  of  mere 
success.  Under  the  influence  of  les- 
sons, that  appear  suggested  by  the  cam- 
paigns of  1866  and  1870-1,  they  have 
underrated  "the  divine  part  of  war," 
that  which  belongs  to  genius  in  the 
field,  and  have  dwelt  too  much  on  its 
*' terrestrial  part,"  *  that  which  relates 

1  1.  The  PruMian   Staff  History  of   the   Cain- 
IMdgn  of  1886. 
2.  The   PmBSian  Staff  Hiitory  of   the  War  of 

\m. 

'  See  the  beautif  al  passage  in  the  Napoleon  Cor- 
respondence, 32, 123.  It  should  be  studied  by  erery 
real  thinker  on  war. 


to  mechanism  and  organization  ;  and, 
being  unaccustomed  to  weigh  evidence, 
voluminous  and  extremely  conflicting, 
and  to  search  out  the  truth  through 
masses  of  details,  they  have  swallowed 
the  German  accounts  of  Sadowa,  of 
Gravelotte,  and  of  the  national  rising 
of  France,  as  if  these  were  in  all  re- 
spects trustworthy,  and  little  was  to  be 
said  on  the  opposite  side.  Thej  have, 
accordingly,  extolled  Mohke  as  an  ideal 
warrior,  supreme  not  only  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  war,  but  also  in  the  direction 
of  armies  ;  they  have  glossed  over  or 
disregarded  facts  which  tell  against  the 
views  they  have  formed ;  and  they 
have  misinterpreted  whole  passages,  in 
the  great  conflict  of  1870-1,  which 
ought  to  have  been  placed  in  their  true 
aspect.  A  reaction  from  this  system  of 
undiscerning  praise  has  set  in  of  late 
in  British  opinion  ;  and  it  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  publication  of  German 
works,  which  have  proved  that  Moltke 
and  his  lieutenants  committed  grave 
mistakes,  after  the  triumph  of  Sedan, 
mistakes  from  which  he  was  by  no 
means  free  in  many  of  his  other  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  In  this  slight  sketch 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  Moltke 
was  in  his  real  nature,  what  estimate 
should  be  made  of  his  exploits,  and 
what  is  his  place  among  the  great  men 
who  have  oi^nized  victory,  or  led 
armies.  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
speak  of  myself  ;  but  few  in  civil  life 
have  possessed  the  means  I  have  had 
to  master  the  principles  of  war ;  and 
education  and  experience  ought  to  hav(^ 
made  me  fitted  to  conduct  an  enquiry, 
in  its  essence,  judicial. 

The  features  of  Moltke's  strongly 
marked  character,  as  they  were  moulded 
by  nature,  or  shaped  by  habit,  are  evi- 
dent to  a  thoughtful  observer.  He 
was  God-fearing  and  had  deep  affec- 
tions, throughout  the  course  of  a  do- 
mestic life  of  singular  beauty  in  all  its 
aspects  ;  he  was  admirable  as  a  son,  a 
husband,  a  brother,  a  staunch  friend, 
and  a  loyal  comrade  ;  and  tlie  old  age 
of  the  warrior,  amidst  liis  youthful 
kinsfolk,  as  it  flowed  on  beside  the 
woods  of  Creisan,  forms  an  idyll  of 
peculiar  charm  and  interest.    Moltke, 
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too,  was  very  brillinut  in  the  social 
hour  ;  the  austerity  of  his  bearing  to 
strangers  was  put  off  when  lie  was 
among  friends  ;  his  conversation  was 
pregnant  and  keen  ;  and  it  is  wholly 
untrue  that  he  was  "  a  morose  recluse," 
the  "  military  monk  "  of  more  than  one 
French  writer.  His  accomplishments, 
indeed,  were  so  great  and  various  that 
he  could  not  fail  to  delight  companions, 
whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  sta- 
tion ;  and  ho  had  the  learning,  the 
culture,  the  force  of  expression,  nay, 
the  delicate,  vivid,  and  light  fancy, 
which  would  have  gained  him  distinc- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  letters,  though, 
curiously  enough,  few  of  these  gifts  arc 
exhibited  in  his  writings  on  war. 
These  are  always  able  and  thoroughly 
worked  out,  but  they  are  not  striking 
in  thought  and  language,  the  opposite, 
in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Napoleon. 

Moltke's  qualities,  however,  are 
most  distinctly  seen  in  the  various 
phases  of  public  life  in  which  ho 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  His  great- 
est gift,  perhaps,  was  immense 
strenirth  of  character,  the  chief  excel- 
lence, Napoleon  has  said,  of  a  soldier  ; 
and  thousch  fortune  was  seldom  adverse 
to  him,  this  stood  him  in  good  stead 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  His  intel- 
lect was  not  of  the  very  first  order,  but 
it  was  admirable  for  its  clear  perception 
and  force,  and  within  certain  limits  it 
approached  perfection,  especially  in 
the  calculations  that  precede  war.  His 
industry  and  perseverance  were  in- 
tense ;  we  sec  them  in  every  turn  of 
his  career,  whether  in  the  assiduous 
studies  of  his  youth  of  hardships,  in 
his  work  as  a  teacher  or  a  surveyor,  in 
his  incessant  training  of  the  great 
Prussian  staff,  in  the  far-reaching  and 
never-ending  toil,  by  means  of  which 
lie  prepared  victory.  Moltke,  too,  was 
a  daring  and  ambitious  man  ;  some 
of  his  movements  in  war  prove  this 
clearly  ;  and  the  hesitation  and  slow- 
ness to  be  detected,  in  more  than  one 
of  his  operations  in  the  field,  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  boldness  or 
onerg}*.  The  conqueror,  therefore,  of 
Sadowa  and  Sedan,  had  many  of  the 
uatuml  gifts  of  a  great  warrior,  but  he 


was  deficient  in  some  that  require 
attention.  He  did  not  possess  the 
imagination  that  sees  into  Ibe  un- 
known, and  intuitively  gmsps  und 
interprets  facts  ;  this  was  apparent  in 
more  than  one  part  of  his  career, 
especially  in  his  hazardous  advance  on 
Paris.  He  excelled  in  carrying  out 
preconcerted  plans  ;  but  he  was  want- 
ing in  dexterity  and  art,  and  was  liable 
to  be  perplexed  and  deceived,  as  ap- 
peared in  several  striking  instances, 
though  this  cannot  be  deemed  surpris- 
ing, if  we  reflect  that  he  was  an  old 
man  when  he  first  directed  war.  He 
had  nothing  of  Napoleon^s  marvellous 
skill,  in  what  we  may  describe  as  iour$ 
de  force  in  the  field,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  devoid  of  the  great 
master's  genius  of  surprise  and  strat- 
agem, one  of  tlie  most  splendid  of 
Napoleon's  gifts.  The  most  marked 
defect  of  Moltke's  nature,  however, 
was  a  certain  inability  to  understand 
men,  and  to  interpret  rightly  the  teach- 
ings of  histoi*y.  We  see  this  repeatedly 
in  his  writings  ;  and  this,  added  to  his 
hatred  and  contempt  of  Frenchmen  — 
the  bad  creed  of  a  Prussian  juuker — 
led  him  into  errors  In.  1870-1,  the 
results  of  which  will  long  remain  man- 
ifest. 

In  1858,  through  the  influeoce  of  the 
prince  regent,  afterwards  King  William 
and  German  emperor,  Moltke  was 
made  chief  of  the  Prussian  staff.  He 
had  by  this  time  reached  his  fifty- 
eighth  year  ;  and  if  he  had  seen  Yen' 
little  of  war  in  the  field,  he  had  long 
connuanded  the  staff  of  the  4th  Corps 
d'Armde  ;  he  was  thoroughly  yerted 
in  military  work ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
of  sold  id's.  The  main  labors  of  hit 
life  begin  at  this  point,  and  those  form 
his  principal  title  to  renown.  The 
chief  of  the  staff  has  always  held  s 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Prussiau 
army,  and  Moltke,  partly  owing  (o 
his  great  abilities,  and  parti}'  to  the 
power  of  his  staunch,  friend,  the  kliij|;« 
acquired,  ere  long,  a  well-marked 
I  supremacy.  Ilis  principal  work,  as 
chief  of  the  staff,  was  to  select  tht 
I  best  oflficers  for  the  service  of  ih«  staff. 
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to  superintend  their  training  in  its 
different  branches,  and  to  make  them 
thoroughly  fulfil  their  duties ;  and 
under  his  incessant  and  skilful  care, 
this  most  important  part  of  the  army 
became  an  admirable  instrument  for 
its  many  uses.  Moltke,  too,  always 
attentive  to  the  prospects  of  war  —  a 
tradition,  indeed,  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice —  inaugurated  the  practice  of 
seeking  information  on  the  state  of 
the  great  Continental  armies,  espe- 
cially of  those  of  Austria  and  France, 
and  the  elaborate  statistics  that  were 
thus  compiled,  proved,  when  the  occa- 
sion came,  of  the  very  highest  value. 
War,  however,  the  diligent  inquirer 
knew,  was  chiefly  to  be  understood,  so 
far  as  regards  its  lai*ge  combinations 
and  highest  parts,  by  the  study  of  the 
exploits  of  great  captains,  and  Moltke 
employed  many  pens  on  the  staff  in 
compiling  narratives  of  different  cam- 
paigns. The  series  began  with  his 
account  of  the  war  of  1859,  a  charac- 
teristic, but  masterly  sketch,  full  of 
sound  criticism  and  careful  description, 
if  sometimes  rather  too  minute  in  its 
details,  and  wholly  without  imaginative 
power. 

Moltke,  however,  was  far  more  than 
a  chief  of  the  staff  ;  he  became  the 
master  spirit  of  the  armed  strength  of 
Prussia.  To  the  king  and  Roon  was, 
no  doubt,  due  the  great  increase  of  the 
Prussian  army,  which  took  place  after 
1859,  and  which  gradually  raised  it  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing the  large  reserve  of  the  Landwehr, 
and  also  the  general  arrangements  for 
these  vast  masses,  with  the  material 
Uiey  required  to  take  the  field.  But  it 
was  Moltke  who  fashioned  the  mighty 
instrument  of  war,  and  gave  it  its  ter- 
rible power  and  efficiency.  It  was  his 
peculiar  and  distinctive  merit  that, 
better  probably  than  any  soldier  of  the 
time,  he  saw  how  the  circumstances  of 
a  new  era  must  create  new  conditions 
of  war,  and  that  he  turned  them  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  Since  the  long 
peace  which  succeeded  Waterloo,  the 
))opulation  of  every  state  had  been 
rising  ;  education  had  been  diffused 
tlirough    the   masses ;    agricnllure   had 


improved,  roads  had  been  multiplied, 
and  the  railway  system  had  been  de- 
veloped ;  the  electric  telegraph  had 
been  invented  ;  and  weapons  of  de- 
struction of  the  most  formidable  kind, 
the  rifled  gun  and  the  breech -loading 
musket,  had  been  brought  gradually 
into  use  in  armies.  Moltke  adapted 
with  admirable  resource  and  skill  these 
facts  of  the  time  to  the  military  force 
of  Prussia.  He  saw  that  tlie  immense 
size  of  mrxlern  armies,  the  result  of 
population  ever  on  the  increase,  would 
make  them  unmanageable  in  a  single 
hand  ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  armed 
forces  of  Prussia  should  be  formed 
into  separate  armies  under  independent 
commands.  He  saw  that  mental  cul- 
ture had  improved  the  soldier  ;  and  he 
labored  hard  to  develop  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  individual  man  in  all 
parts  of  the  service,  making  him  an 
intelligent  warrior,  not  a  fighting  ma- 
chine, and  thus  greatly  increasing  his 
effective  power.  He  saw  again,  that 
war  could  be  made  more  rapid  and  de- 
cisive than  it  had  ever  been,  owing  to 
increased  facilities  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, and  improved  methods  of  loco- 
motion ;  and  he  drew  fruitful  results 
for  operations  in  the  field,  from  the 
growth  of  husbandry,  of  roads,  and  of 
railways.  He  made  also  material  in- 
ventions of  the  age  to  minister,  with 
success  to  his  art ;  he  caused  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  telegraph  to  yield  their 
best  uses  to  the  events  of  war  and  the 
conduct  of  armies ;  and  he  laid  it 
down  clearly  that  the  new  warfare 
must  cause  fire  to  be  the  chief  force  in 
battle,  and  not  the  shock  of  charges, 
however  fierce  ;  though  it  was  some 
time  apparently  before  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  relations  of  the  three 
arms  in  these  days.^ 

The  higher  organization  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  for  actual  operations  in  the 
field,  was,  therefore,  in  the  main,  the 
work  of  Moltke.  That  army,  too,  it 
should  be  remarked,  remained  formed 
on  the  local  territorial  system,  that  is, 

^  See  "A  Retroepect  of  the  Tactical  Retro- 
spect." The  translator  of  this  work.  Colonel 
Ouvry,  says  it  was  from  tho  pen  of  Moltke  under  u 
feigned  name,  though  this  has  been  denied. 
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was  divided  ^  inlo  distinct  corps,  ac- ; 
coixliDg  to  the  ptx>vince8  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  and  with  all  their 
requirements  at  hand,  on  the  spot,  an 
arrangement  which  made  its  assembly 
rapid,  and  secured  celerity  in  its  first 
movements  in  war.  The  Prussian  in- 
fantry, too,  at  this  period,  was  the  only 
infantry  generally  armed  with  the 
needle  gun,  a  breech-londing  rifle  ;  and 
this  single  circumstance  gave  it  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  footmen  in 
the  other  armies  of  Europe.  Two  ad- 
ditional points  require  to  be  noticed  in 
this  brief  survey  of  the  armed  force  of 
Prussia,  as  it  was  fashioned  by  de- 
grees after  1859.  True  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  lessons  of 
war,  Moltke  spared  no  pains  to  ensure 
that  the  army  should  bo  always  ready 
to  take  the  offensive,  and  to  possess 
the  initiative  in  the  field  ;  and  indeed 
many  of  his  reforms  had  thiB  object  in 
view.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that 
through  his  infiuence  with  the  king  he 
had  much  to  do  with  nominating  to  the 
higher  commands.  It  is  certain  at 
least  that  the  Prussian  generals,  if 
none  could  lay  claim  to  supreme  genius, 
became  leaders  of  a  ver}'  superior  or- 
der, bold,  active,  resolute,  trained  to 
work  in  concert,  and  skilled  in  every 
part  of  their  calling ;  and  this  was 
Moltke's  idea  of  what  they  should  be, 
as  we  see  repeatedly  laid  down  in  his 
works. 

Though  not  so  perfect,  as  it  was 
made  afterwards,  llie  Prassian  army 
thus  soon  became  by  far  the  best  of 
the  great  Conlinental  armies.  It  could 
be  divided  into  units  not  too  great  in 
size  ;  it  possessed  extreme  celerity,  and 
ease  of  movetneut ;  it  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  level  of  the  age,  in  every 
kind  of  mnlerial  invention  ;  it  was  bet- 
ter commanded  and  more  formidably 
armed  than  any  hostile  force  it  could 
meet  in  the  field.  The  results  ap- 
peared in  the  great  war  of  1866,  espe- 
cially in  the  campaign  in  Bohemia, 
to  a  considerable  extent  directed  by 
Moltke.     I  can  only  trace  this  conflict 

>  Tbe  single  corpm  iVflitf  of  the  Guards  is,  in 
some  respects,  an  exoeptiou. 


in  the  bareit  outline,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  true  stu- 
dent of  war.  When  hostilities  began 
on  the  15th  of  June,  the  Prassian 
armies,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  strong,  and  divided  into  three 
great  masses,  the  Army  of  tbe  Elbe, 
the  First  and  the  Second  Armies,  were 
disseminated  along  an  immense  front 
of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  miles,*  from  the  Middle  Elbe 
to  the  Upper  Neisse  ;  and  Mollkc  at 
once  assumed  the  offensive.  Saxony 
was  overrun  by  the  20th  of  June,  and 
on  the  22nd  orders  were  given  that  the 
three  armies  should  invade  Bohemia, 
converging  in  double  lines,  and  from 
wide  distances,  on  Gitschin,  a  point 
many  miles  south  of  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Gebirge.  The  Aus- 
trian army,  perhaps  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousiiud  men,  taking  into  ac- 
count its  Saxon  contingent,  bad  been, 
by  this  time  some  days  in  motion,  from 
its  principal  leaguers  at  Bninn  and 
OlmiLtz,  one  corps  and  the  Saxons  be- 
ing on  the  Upper  Iser  ;  and  the  object 
of  its  commander,  Benedek,  was  to 
reach  the  table-land  between  the  Iser 
and  the  Elbe,  and  to  separate  and  de- 
feat the  Prussian  armies  before  they 
could  effect  their  junction.  By  the 
25th  the  Army  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Fii-st  Army,  both  now  directed  by 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  were  dose 
to  the  line  of  the  Upper  Iser  ;  but  the 
Second  Army,  under  the  crown  prince 
of  Prussia,  had  not  even  crossed  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  being  eighty  or 
ninet}'  miles  away  fnim  it6  supports  ; 
and  though  Benedek,  who  had  moved 
vei-y  slowly,  was  probably  by  this 
time  too  late  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan,  a  grand  opportunity  lay  open  to 
him.  On  the  26th  and  27tli  of  June  the 
mass  of  his  army  was  on  the  Upper 
Elbe,  from  Josephstadt  to  Opocno,  and 
Tynist  in  the  i-ear  ;  and  had  he  drawn 
towai*ds  him  his  corps  exposed  on  the 
Iser,  and  directed  his  main  force 
against  the  crown  prince,  the  Second 


s  The  <*  Prussian  SUff  History"  mak«f  tka 
taiice  between  one  hundred  and  one.  hondred  tad 
twenty-five  miles.  But  this  most  be  a  misprint. 
See  p.  29. 
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Army,  immensely  inferior  in  numbers, 
irouW  hardly  have  escaped  a  serious 
reverse.^  Benedek,  in  fact,  at  this 
moment,  possessed  a  central  position, 
and  interior  lines  against  converging 
urmies  widely  apart ;  and  what  great 
-captains  have  done  with  this  advantage 
has  been  shown  from  the  days  of  Tu- 
renne  to  those  of  Lee,  and  has  been 
illustrated  by  Napoleon  with  peculiar 
splendor. 

Benedek,  however,  was  merely  a 
brave  soldier ;  he  Imd  none  of  the 
powers  of  a  great  commander.  He 
made  no  use  of  his  position  of  van- 
tage ;  and  in  his  subsequent  move- 
ments he  simply  played  into  his 
enemy's  hands.  His  corps  on  the  Iser, 
his  left  wing,  remained  isolated  and 
open  to  attack  ;  he  endeavored  to  push 
forward  the  main  part  of  his  forces,  his 
-centre,  when  there  was  no  longer  time  ; 
and  he  directed  only  two  corps  against 
the  crown  prince,  to  the  right,  instead 
of  falling  in  full  force  on  him.  The 
results  developed  themselves  with 
amazing  quickness.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  assailed  the  weak  Austrian  left 
in  a  series  of  combats,  and  advanced 
on  Gitschin  ;  the  crown  prince  suffered 
a  defeat  at  Trautenau,  but  broke  the 
feeble  Austrian  right  at  Nachod  and 
Skalitz,  and  Benedek's  centTe  stood  as 
it  were  paralyzed,  unable  to  give  either 
wing  support.  In  these  engagements 
the  Austrians  lost  from  thirty  thousand 
to  forty  thousand  men,  the  Prussians 
not  more  than  ten  thousand ;  and 
though  bad  generalship  was  chiefly  to 
blame,  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
the  Prussian  armies  in  every  respect 
was  made  clearly  manifest. 

By  the  30th  of  June  the  three  Prus- 
sian armies  were  advancing  on  a  broad 
front  towards  the  Elbe,  still,  however, 
with  a  wide  distance  between  them,  a 

1  This  is  admitted  by  the  "  PnusUn  Staff  His- 
tory/* pp.  <Bf  67.  The  writer,  however,  followed 
by  Major  Adam's  **  Great  Campaigns,*'  p.  415,  says 
thad  Benedek  had  no  information,  but  tihis  is  fiatly 
<sontradietad  by  the  "  Austrian  Staff  History,*'  3, 
48.  Lord  Wolseley,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Moltke,  United  Service  Jlfoffaxine^  October,  1891, 
p,  4,  signlflcsntly  remarks,  '*  Had  the  gnal  Kapo- 
leon  commanded  the  Austrian  armies,  the  Prus- 
sian forces  would  hare  been  hurled  back  into  the 
iBountains  and  defeated  \m  detail. 


movement  which  has  been  very  differ- 
ently judged  ;  and  Benedek,  drawing 
in  his  defeated  forces,  was  falling  back 
on  all  points  to  the  Bistritz,  an  affluent 
of  the  Elbe,  to  the  north-west  of 
Kdniggratz.  Moltke  had  ere  long 
taken  the  direction  of  affairs  ;  but  he 
lost  contact  with  his  beaten  enemy,  a 
marked  fault  often  to  be  observed  in 
him.  By  the  2nd  of  July,  however, 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  ascertained 
that  the  Austrians  were  behind  the 
Bistritz  ;  he  resolved  to  attack  with  his 
two  armies,  but  as  Benedek  would  be 
largely  superior  in  force,  about  two 
hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  crown  prince,  at  Kd- 
nighinhof,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  his  camp  at  Kamenitz,  to  come  to 
his  aid  with  part  of  the  Second  Army. 
Moltke,  however,  as  he  was  at  this 
time  at  Gitschin,  saw  that  this  was  a 
bad  half  measure  ;  *  and  he  ordered  the 
crown  prince  to  advance  at  once,  with 
his  whole  forces,  to  support  his  col- 
league, a  most  admirable  move  as 
affairs  stood,  but,  owing  to  the  distance 
between  the  Prussian  armies,  by  no 
means  promising  certain  success.  Tho 
great  battle  of  Sadowa  followed,  but  I 
can  only  glance  at  the  broad  results. 
The  Army  of  the  Elbe  and  tlie  Fii-st 
Army  made  little  progress  in  the  attack 
for  hours,  and  were  in  considerable 
danger  for  a  short  time  ;  for  the  crown 
prince  could  not  speedily  appear  on 
the  field.  At  last,  however,  the  Second 
Army,  after  immense  exertions,  came 
into  line,  from  ninety  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  strong.  It  fell  on 
Benedek's  right,  which  had  been  ex- 
posed, and  reached  his  centre,  almost 
by  accident,  and  from  that  moment  the 
battle  was  lost  to  Austria.  The  defeat, 
though  decisive,  was  not  overwhelm- 

*  Ck>lonel  Lecomte,  sometime  Jomini's  first  adde- 
de-camp,  an  admirable  and  well-informed  critic, 
distinctly  asserts  (Onerre  de  la  Prusse,  1,  400) 
**that  this  all-important  order  was  not  sent  tai 
duplicate,"  which  would  haTe  been  a  grave  omis- 
sion. TUs  has  been  scornfully  denied,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  "  Prussian  Staff  History  **  p. 
1661  The  passage  may  wU  mman  that  one  single 
ocder  was  sent  to  Prince  Frederick  Gharlas  at 
Kamenitz,  and  another  to  the  crown  prince  at 
Ktfiiiglitnhof. 
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ing,  for  Benedek  drew  off  the  mass  of 
his  forces,  and  the  conquerors  were 
unable  to  pursue.  The  strength  of 
Austria  was  nevertheless  broken,  and 
peace  was  made  in  a  few  weeks. 

An  immense  majority  of  soldiers 
believed  the  victory  of  Austria  certain 
in  1866.  The  decisive  superiority  of 
the  Prussians  was,  however,  manifest, 
though  the  needle-gun  was  for  a  time 
set  down  as  the  paramount  cause  of  the 
triumph  of  Prussia.  Moltke's  strategy, 
too,  was  generally  condemned,  espe- 
cially the  advance,  in  a  double  line  and 
at  wide  distances,  into  Bohemia,  the 
Austrian  army  being  not  far  off  ;  no 
critic  of  repute  attempted  a  defence 
until  after  the  war  of  1870-1.  Since 
that  time  apologies  have  been  profuse, 
for  success  will  always  command  advo- 
cates, even  though  the  movement  set 
at  nought  principles  of  the  military  art 
that  may  be  deemed  axioms.  Most  of 
these  pleas,  however,  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  impartial  enquiry,  when  fairly 
examined.  We  may  reject  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Prussian  staff,  for  it  does 
not  meet  the  facts,  and  it  avoids  the 
issue.  Benedek,  we  may  concede,  had 
not  time  enough  to  carry  out  his  origi- 
nal design,  to  reach  the  table-land  be- 
tween the  Iser  and  the  Elbe,  and  to 
strike  right  and  left  at  the  Prussian 
armies  ;  had  he  pci*sisted  in  this  courae 
he  might  have  been  crushed  between 
them.  This  circumstance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  gaining  a 
central  position  and  interior  lines  on 
the  26th  and  27th  June,  and  from  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power,  on  those  two  days, 
to  direct  a  preponderating  force  against 
the  crown  prince,  and  afterwards 
against  Prince  Frederick  Charles  ;  and 
his  possession  of  this  advantage,  which 
might  have  been  made  decisive,  was 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Prus- 
sian armies  were  drawing  towards  him 
with  a  wide  gap  between  them. 

We  niav  also  sumniarilv  disregard 
the  view  that  the  electric  telegraph 
reduced  the  danger  of  Moltke's  opera- 
tions almost  to  nothing,  for  it  enabled 
him  to  keep  the  converijing  armies  in 
hand  and  to  reijulnlc  thcMr  proconcerted 
movements.     In  llie  lirst  place,  it  did 


nothing  of  the  kind,  for  Prince  Freder- 
ick Charles,  in  his  advance  on  Gitscbin, 
did  not  march  as  had  been  projecie<l ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  Benedek  had 
the  advantage  of  the  electric  telegraph 
rather  more  than  Moltke,  and  bis  gain 
was  as  great  as  that  of  his  enemy  ;  it 
can  be  proved,  I  believe,  that  it  was 
much  greater.    Nor  can  I  admit  the 
justice  of  the  last  plea  I  shall  notice, 
that  Moltke,  as  may  have   been   well 
the  fact,  knew  that  Benedek  was  a  bad 
general,  and   that  the  Austrian  army 
was  a  bad  army,  and  therefore  ven- 
tured on  operations,  in  theory  false^ 
but  not  actuallv  hazardous  as  affairs 
stood.    As  Napoleon  lias  written  over 
and  over  again,  and  Moltke  has  more 
than  once  remarked,  a  whole  plan  of  a 
campaign  founded  on  a  notion  that  the 
adversary  is  certain  to  make  gross  mis- 
takes and  to  do  everything  wrong,  is 
open    to    censure,    whatever    liberties 
may  be  safely  taken  with  an  incapable 
enemy  actually  within  reach. 

The  Prussian  army,  in  1866,  was  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  Austrian  array 
in  the  real  elements  of  military  power. 
Why,  then,  did  Moltke  disregard  a 
principle  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  war,  with  this  result  that 
the  Prussian  armies  would  have  been 
in  the  gravest  peril,  for  two  days  at 
least,  had  Benedek  been  a  capable 
chief?  We  must  seek  in  events  that 
preceded  the  campaign  the  only  tme 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  him. 
Moltke  wished  to  assume  the  offensive 
as  soon  as  the  forces  of  Prussia  could 
be  assembled,  that  is  long  before  the 
middle  of  June,  and  in  that  case,  ther» 
is  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  in- 
vaded Bohemia  on  a  single  line.  King 
William,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
this  ;  he  refused  to  collect  the  Prussian 
armies  for  weeks,  and  kept  them,  when 
collected,  in  a  defensive  attitude  ;  ami 
it  was  not  until  the  last  moment,  when 
the  three  armies  were  spread  along  Ihe 
frontier,  that  he  gave  his  consent  tio  ai> 
tack  Austria.  Thwarted  and  restricted 
as  he  had  been,  Moltke,  therefore,  had 
two  alternatives  only,  either  to  invade 
Bohemia  on  double  converging  Hnet, 
taking  risks  impossible  to  av(^d,  or  to 
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loee  lime  in  drawiug  together  the  Prus- 
sian armies,  along  tlic  widely  extended 
front  they  held,  and  making  the  attack 
on  one  line  only.  In  this  situation  of 
affairs,  it  appears  probable  that  he 
took,  on  the  whole,  the  better  course, 
beset  as  it  was  with  danger  ;  and  though 
good  judges  have  denied  this,  their 
arguments  do  not  carry  conviction  with 
them.  Under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  therefore,  the  strategy  of 
Moltke  may  perhaps  be  justified  ;  but 
it  can  be  excused  in  this  way  only  ; 
and  it  is  no  grand  illustration  of  the  art 
of  war.  As  to  the  direction  given  by 
Moltke  to  the  crown  prince  to  march 
on  Sadowa  with  all  his  forces,  this  was 
a  fine  and  well-conceived  movement ; 
but,  here  again,  success  was  veiy  far 
from  certain,  as  the  Prussian  armies 
had  been  kept  apart,  and  Benedek, 
with  his  defeated  army,  had  a  good 
chance  of  victory  for  some  hours. 

Moltke  gave  proof,  in  the  campaign 
of  1866,  of  boldness,  readiness,  nnd 
force  of  character,  but  assuredly  not  of 
strategic  genius.  He  was  the  chief 
architect,  liowever,  of  the  armed 
strength  of  Prussia  ;  the  Prussian  army 
had  completely  eclipsed  the  Austrian  ; 
and  this  was  his  real  title  to  fame. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  the  part  he 
had  in  the  immense  aggrandizement  of 
the  military  power  of  Prussia,  which 
followed  the  triumphant  peace  of 
Prague,  and  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  German  armies, 
but  unquestionably  it  was  great  and 
conspicuous.  Within  less  than  four 
ycai*s  from  the  day  of  Sadowa,  the 
Prussian  army  had  been  increased  by 
nearly  a  third  ;  the  states  of  southern 
Germany  had  joined  Prussia,  and  had 
;L:^iven  lier  large  auxiliary  forces  ;  the 
.irmies  of  northern  and  southern  Ger- 
m.iny  reached  the  prodigious  total  of 
eleven  hundred  thousand,  including 
tiie  Landwehr,  as  a  reserve,  the  stand- 
ing army  being  about  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  extraordinary  exertions 
had  been  made  to  bring  these  vast  ar- 
rays to  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 
By  this  time  war  with  France  was 
known  to  be  at  hand  ;  but  Napoleon 
III.,   crossed    by   routine  and   faction. 


endeavored  in  vain  to  make  the  army 
of  France  fit  to  cope  with  its  coming^ 
gigantic  enemy.  Even  in  uumbei*s  that 
army  was  very  inferior,  it  had  only 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
men  in  first  line,  and  the  great  mass  of 
its  reserves  was  only  a  force  on  paper. 
Its  organization,  too,  was  antiquated, 
and  out  of  joint ;  it  could  not  assemble 
with  ease  and  quickness  ;  the  three 
arms  in  it  were  not  well  trained,  and 
its  chiefs,  vei*sed  in  Algerian  warfare, 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  higher  parts 
of  war,  and  of  the  strategy  and  tactics^ 
of  great  modern  armies.  The  French 
infantry,  indeed,  had,  in  the  Chasse])6t 
rifle,  a  better  weapon  than  the  Prussian 
needle  gun  ;  but  this  advantage  was 
more  than  overborne  by  the  superiority 
of  the  German  artillery  ;  and  the 
French  cavalry  had  almost  lost  the 
habit  of  exploring,  at  great  distances, 
in  which  the  German  had  been  taught 
to  excel.  Apart  from  numbers,  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two 
armies  as  instruments  of  war. 

The  war  broke  out  in  July,  1870,  and 
Napoleon  III.,  enfeebled  by  disease, 
assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
French  army.  His  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign had  been  formed  for  some  time  ; 
it  was  borrowed  from  that  of  his  uncle 
in  1815,  and  it  was  based  on  the  prin> 
ciple  that  an  inferior  force,  if  ably 
led,  might  contend  with  success  against 
divided  enemies  superior  in  numbers. 
The  emperor  hoped  to  assemble  twa 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  be> 
hind  the  great  strongholds  of  Melz  and 
Strasburg  ;  to  cross  the  Rhine  between 
Maxen  and  Germersheim  ;  to  separate 
the  armies  of  north  and  south  Ger- 
many ;  and  then  calling  up  a  reserve 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ,^ 
supported  by  Austrian  and  Italian  con- 
tingents, to  fall  in  full  force  on  the 
Prussian  armies.  This  forecast,  how- 
ever, quickly  proved  vain  ;  the  military 
organization  of  France  broke  down ; 
the  assembly  of  her  forces  was  very 
slow,  and  they  were  left  without  all 
kinds  of  requirements,  and  even  in 
numbers  they  fell  far  short  of  what  the 
emperor  had  been  led  to  expect.  Eight 
corps,  indeed,  were  formed  and  sent 
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towards  Ihc  froDiier,  but  they  hardly 
exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
even  by  the  closing  days  of  July,  and 
they  were  still  in  the  need  of  many 
appliances  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
bold,  offensive  movement.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  ill-fated  sovereign 
left  the  mass  of  his  forces  spread  along 
the  frontier,  on  an  immense  arc  from 
Thionvillc  to  Bclfort,  in  positions  ex- 
posed to  a  most  dangerous  attack,  his 
enemy  being  at  hand  in  irresistible 
force.  He  probably  ought  to  have 
fallen  back  speedily,  but  he  dreaded 
the  wrath  and  contempt  of  Paris,  one 
main  cause  of  the  disasters  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Unlike  what  had  happened  in  1866, 
Moltke  was  not  hampered  on  this 
great  occasion,  and  he  was  freely  given 
the  chief  direction  of  the  armed 
strength  of  Geiiuany.  He  had  antici- 
pated the  design  of  Napoleon  III.  by 
summoning  the  south  German  forces  to 
support  the  north  ;  and  the  emperor, 
in  any  event,  would  have  probably 
failed.  The  assembly  of  the  united 
forces  of  Germany,  from  the  Niemcn 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  was  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  events  in 
war.  The  system  of  organization, 
brought  gradually  by  Moltke  almost  to 
the  point  of  perfection,  worked  with 
a  celerity  and  precision  that  astounded 
Europe ;  but  organization  was  sus- 
tained by  a  mighty  effort  of  life,  and 
Germany  rushed  to  arms  against  her 
ancient  enemy.  The  gigantic  raore- 
ment  was  completed  in  about  sixteen 
<lays,  and  three  armies  were  set  on 
foot :  the  First,  about  sixty  thousand 
strong,  in  the  region  around  Treves, 
under  the  veteran  Stcinmctz  ;  the  Sec- 
ond, not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  spreading  from  May- 
encc  along  the  roads  to  Lorraine,  and 
with  Prince  Fi-edcrick  Charles  at  its 
head  ;  and  ihc  Third,  about  equal  in 
force  to  the  Second,  having  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  as  its  chit*f,  in  the 
tract  around  Ijiindau,  overhanging  Al- 
sace. Thesi!  vast  arra);*,  fully  three 
huiidr(><]  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
were  supported  by  res«'rv«»s  of  onr  hun- 
dred and  flftv  thmi<<:ind,  and  tlicv  wore 


already  tht^eatcntng  sereti  FreKcii  c^rpt, 
now  perhaps  two  hundred  aiMl  tea 
thousand^  strong:,  diMeminated  widely 
on  a  Yulaerable  front.  The  general 
plan  of  Moltke  was  to  lake  the  cyffeD- 
sive  ;  to  invade  France  oa  her  weakest 
frontier ;  to  penetrate  into  Alaace  and 
Lorraine  ;  to  overthrow  the  amiies  op- 
posed to  him  ;  and  having  driven  tJMm 
towards  the  northern  provinces,  lo 
make  his  way  to  the  capital  of  France. 
With  certain  changes,  due  to  the  acci- 
dents of  war,  he  carried  oat  this  plan 
with  unflinching  constancy,  and  with  a 
success  that  probably  he  had  not  Ten- 
tured  to  expect. 

There  was  notliing  original  in  tills 
design  of  Moltke  ;  Uie  invasion  of 
France,  upon  these  lines,  had  been 
arranged  as  far  back  as  the  day  of 
Gneisenau  ;  and  Moltke  borroved  ia 
this  the  thoughts  of  others,  as  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  when  he  entered  Bohemia  be- 
fore Sadowa.  What  is  really  lo  be 
admired  in  these  operations,  aa  a  whole, 
is  the  proof  they  gave  of  tlie  nnprtaio 
excellence  of  the  organizailou  for  war 
of  the  German  armies  ;  and  here  agaia 
Moltke  may  claim  high  praise.  Yet  aa 
oppoilnnity  was  given  Napoleon  III., 
which  a  great  general  migiit  have 
turned  to  advantage.  The  Flnt  Amy 
was  isolated  for  a  few  days  ;  and  ii  was 
possible  to  have  directed  against  it  s 
force  largely  snperlur  in  nnmben ;  s 
movement  which  might  hare  hni  im- 
mense results,  and  given  a  new  ion 
to  the  whole  campaign.*  Tlio  enspemr, 
however,  remained  inactive  ;  and  after 
the  puny  demonstration  of  fiarrehrack 
-—  which,  however,  made  Moltke  panse 
for  a  monaent  —  the  tempest  hroke 
over  Alsace  and  Lurtnine.  The  Third 
Army,  moving  across  the  fronlier, 
routed  a  French  division,  dangenwsly 
exposed,  and  ignorant  of  the  nppraach 

>  There  if  no  ofllolal  PreiK^  Memmt  «C  Ite  «W. 
and  these  uumhen  oan  be  only  «p|M> 
truth.     Of  the  eight  Freneh  onrpt  one, 
van  At  ChAlons. 

«  Thii  is  veil  pointed  oat  bj 
"  Operatioiii  of  War,**  p.  8M,  ed. 
T«try  clear,  and  in  full  detail,  bf 
cainiiz    *'In    Guwre   Modeme,'*   L 
•'  PruMian  Staff  Hiitory  '*  and  the 
sucoeM  in  Englaud  malBtain  a 
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of  ihc  ciieuiy,  owing  to  the  bad  explor- 
ing of  the  French  cavalry ,  around  the 
old  frontier  town  of  WiMembourg  ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  August,  it  completely  de- 
feated the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army — known  by  the  genci-al  name  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  — in  {)osition  on 
the  Sauer  in  front  of  Worth.  Mean- 
while iMirts  of  the  First  and  Second 
Armies  h.-xl  .ittacked  a  corps  of  the 
French  anuy,  preparing  to  fall  back 
from  the  Sarre,  and  after  a  fierce 
struggle  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren 
and  the  adjoining  tract,  the  French 
retreated  beaten.^  These  battles,  how- 
ever, were  altogether  premature,  were 
fought  against  the  wish  of  the  chiefs 
in  highest  command,  and  certainly 
were  not  well  directed,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  Grerman  movements,  though 
Moltke,  who  was  far  distant,  was  in 
uo  sense  to  blame.  At  Wdrth,  forty- 
six  thousand  Frenchmen  resisted  one 
hundred  thousand  Germans,  and  had 
for  lionrs  a  distinct  advantage,  a  result 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
had  not  the  German  atUicks  been  mside 
piecemeal  ;  and  at  Spicheren  the  Ger- 
mans must  have  been  defeated,  had 
the  French  corps  received  the  assist- 
ance of  large  supports,  a  few  miles 
from  the  field.  The  consequences  of 
the  defeats  of  Macmahon  and  Frossard, 
the  commanders  of  the  French  in  these 
engagements,  were  certainly,  as  affairs 
stoocl,  very  great ;  but  considering  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  invaders  in 
force,  taking  into  account  the  theatre 

>  The  deseriptioiiB  of  Worth  and  Spicheren  in 
the  **  PruMian  Staff  History  "  are  not  always  can- 
did  or  trmtwortliy,  and  some  of  the  accounts  com- 
piled hy  the  courtiers  of  fortune  in  £ngland  are 
worse.  For  instance,  a  writer  in  the  United  Ser- 
rice  Mayaziiie^  of  Janiuiry,  1894,  practically  denies 
that  the  situation  had  beoome  critical  with  the 
Germans  about  midday  ;  that  the  noble  charges  of 
the  French  cavalry  were  of  any  use  ;  and  that  the 
Ist  Bavarian  corps  had  a  mnst  important  influence 
in  deciding  the  battle.  He  is  contradicted  on  these 
points  by  the  **  Prussian  Staff  History,"  i.,  pp. 
162, 163,  177, 187, 191.  He  is,  however,  more  fully 
confuted  by  Oeneral  Derr^oagaix  (Giierre  Mo- 
deme,  ii.  178,  199),  whose  careful  and  exhaustive 
Hccount  he  appears  not  to  have  read.  The  **  Prus- 
sian Staff  History,"  it  should  be  added — and  most 
English  writers  blindly  follow  it  ^assumes  that 
the  French  were  largely  superior  in  numbers  at 
Spicheren;  but  Oeneral  Derr^oagaix,  who  gives 
precise  figures,  emphatically  denies  this.  (Ouerre 
Mo«lerue.  i.  535.) 


of  war,  they  might  unquestionahly  have 
achieve<I  more  than  they  did. 

Worth  almost  destroyed  Macnuthon^s 
force,  and  sent  its  remains^  in  rout 
through  the  Yosges,  whence,  joined 
on  the  way  by  the  corps  under  Failly, 
they  ultimately  arrived  at  the  great 
camp  of  Ch&lons.  Spicheren  com- 
pelled the  other  parts  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  placed  in  a  position  critical 
in  the  extreme,  to  fajl  back  on  all 
l>oints  through  Lorraine,  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  distress,  and  terror,  greatly 
aggravated  by  all  kinds  of  conflicting 
ordei-s.  Yet  Moltke,  who  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  victorious  hosts  by 
the  telegraph,  on  the  whole  scene  of 
action,  made  no  effort  to  pursue  the 
enemy  ;  in  fact,  even  the  chiefs  of  tlie 
Third  Army  scarcely  tried  to  press  the 
wrecked  troops  of  Macmahon.  The 
invading  armies  made  a  well  marked 
pause  ;  Moltke's  object  beiug,  in  pai't, 
to  call  up  the  great  reserves  of  his 
second  line,  and,  in  part,  to  carry  out 
leisurely,  without  gathering  fruits  from 
his  recent  success,  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions he  had  formed  for  the  campaign. 
The  Third  Army  began  to  more  on 
the  8th  of  August ;  made  its  way 
very  slowly  through  the  passes  of  the 
Yosges,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  region 
around  Nancy,  reaching  this  early  on 
the  16th,  and  having  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  First  and 
Second  Armies,  which  had  assembled 
on  the  Middle  Sarre,  in  immense  force, 
did  not  begin  to  march  until  the  10th 
of  August ;  they  formed  the  pivot,  in 
fact,  for  the  wider  sweep  to  be  made  on 
the  left  by  the  Third  Army  ;  and  they 
were  not  on  the  Nied  until  the  18th, 
having  also  nearly  ceased  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  French.  The  object  of 
these  movements  was  to  bring  an  irre- 
sistible force  upon  the  Moselle,  a  line 
the  French  army,  it  was  supposed, 
would  defend ;  and  having  defeated 
the  Army  of  the  Bhine,  to  drive  it 
northwards,  and  to  advance  on  Paris. 

This  strategy  is  not  to  be  lightly  cen- 
sured, and,  in  the  end,  it  completely 
succeeded,  if  this  is  no  real  test  of  its 
merits.  An  invasion  of  Franco  has 
been  always  hazardous  ;  Moltke  thought 
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the  French  would  make  a  stand  ou  the 
Moselle — a  very  strong,  uay  formida- 
ble line — and  he  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved this  part  of  the  Array  of  the 
Rhine  was  still  about  two  hundred 
thousand  strong,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  give  this  stiitenient  credit.*  Never- 
theless, an  impartial  student  of  war 
can  have  little  doubt  but  that  at  this 
conjuncture,  a  great  opportunity  was 
lost  by  the  German  leader.  I  may  pass 
by  the  question  whether  the  Third 
Army  might  not  have  annihilated  Mac- 
mahon^s  routed  force,  had  it  made  a 
real  effort  at  pursuit ;  the  feeble  at- 
tempt it  made  was  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  was  abandoned  within  a  few 
hours.  The  First  and  Second  Armies, 
however,  had  it  in  their  power  to  de- 
stroy the  remaining  part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  this  way  probably 
to  cause  the  war  to  close  in  a  single 
and  completely  decisive  battle.  That 
army,  not  yet  joined  by  the  corps  from 
Chalons,  was  only  on  the  German  Nied 
on  the  8th  of  August.  It  was  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  thou- 
sand strong  ;  chiefs,  officers,  and  men 
had  lost  heart ;  even  when  the  corps 
from  Chalons  reached  it,  it  was  not 
more  than  ^  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  strong,  a  great  part  of  this 
force  being  mere  levies  ;  and  it  was 
not  ou  the  French  Nied  until  the  lllh. 
But  on  the  8th  of  August  not  less  than 
seven  corps'  of  the  First  and  Second 
Armies,  with  large  reserves  in  their 
rear,  were  collected  upon  the  Middle 
Sarre  in  possession  of  the  great  main 
roads  from  the  frontier ;  tliey  must 
have  been  two  liundred  thousand  men 
in  first  line  ;  they  were  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  French  on  that 
day,  and  it  is  idle  to  deny  that,  had 
they  advanced  at  once,  they  would 
li.ivf  reached  and  overwhelmed  their 
much    weaker   enemy.      This  was    not 

*  Pruiwian  Stair  History.  I.  2*>.  This  Htatein«>nt 
sevinM  U>  have  Ih-cii  inarlt*  t<»  excuue  tlie  lowi  of  the 
opportunity  that  Mfiltko  ha<l. 

«  Se»»  tli*»  nuinl>or<i  j^vimj  hy  Bazaiiie.  "  I/ArnnV 
du  Rliiii."  p.  Afu  General  Haniley'd  *' Operation  a 
of  War/*  p.  320.  *h1.  1889,  make  the  figures  consid- 
erably lew. 

^  PruMian  .Staff  Hintory.  i.  271.  270.  Tlie  seven 
cor|«»*  were  the  Int.  7th.  and  8th  of  the  First  Army, 
and  the  :trd.  4th.  lOth,  and  Guards  of  the  .SiHTond. 


douc,^  and  a  grand  occasion  was 
missed  ;  but  this  was  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  Moltke's  leading.  With 
advantages  Napoleon  never  possessed, 
he  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Napoleon 
on  the  path  of  victory  ;  he  excelled  in 
carrying  out  well  meditated  plans,  but 
lie  had  little  of  the  inspiration  and  re- 
source of  that  first  of  warriors.* 

AVhile  the  German  armies  were  thus 
advancing  slowly,  the  French,  we  have 
seen,  were  falling  back  from  ilio  fron- 
tier. Tlie  intention  of  the  emperor  at 
first  was  to  retreat  far  to  tlic  Marne 
and  Ch&lons,  and  being,  as  he  was,  not 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  probably 
could  have  attained  his  object.  Tlie 
fear  of  opinion  in  Paris,  however  — 
his  curse  and  that  of  France  in  this 
part  of  the  war  —  induced  him  to  stand 
on  the  French  Nied,  as  if  to  challenge 
his  approaching  foes  ;  but  this  unfortu- 
nate resolve  was  soon  given  up,  aud 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  less  by  Mac- 
mahon  aud  Failly*s  forces,  fell  buck 
once  more  seeking  to  reach  Mctz,  aud, 
we  repeat,  in  a  most  disheartened  state. 
The  chief  command  was  now  t;ikeu  by 
Bazaine,  and  that  marahal  received 
directions  to  march  through  Metz,  ami 
to  .advance  to  the  Meusc,  with  the  ob- 
ject, doubtless,  of  getting  to  Chftlons  at 
last,  and  effecting  his  junction  with 
Macmahon.  The  retreat  of  Bazaine 
was  extremely  slow  ;  but,  shniueful  as 
his  conduct  became  afterwards,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  him  for  this,  for  he 
only  just  had  his  troops  in  baud  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  his  fii-st  idea  was  to 
attack  the  Germans,  now  at  a  Httie 
distance,  a  movement  that  might  per* 

«  That  au  opportunity  was  lost  ii  praeiloaUjr  ad- 
mittetl  in  tho  "  Prussian  Staff  History,**  i.  saoi.    It 
states,  in  its  wonted  guarded  language.  **  The  Ger- 
mans were  apiMirently  Hngerliig  In  their  aitvanee.** 
<^  An  Kufflish  apologist  for  Moltke,  vritli^  hi 
the  HrtHul  Arrow  of  Noreniber  18th,  1803,  daaica 
that  the  French  army,  retreating  through  Lor- 
raine, was  in  a  state  of  demoraliimtloo.     I  nHij 
refer  him  to  Bazaine,  **  L*Arni^  dn  BUn.**  pp^  41- 
41.  Bazaine.  "  Guerre  1870,'*  pp.  42,  43, 44.    As  to* 
the  oj>iK>rt unity  Inst  by  Moltke,  see  Major  Adaaa, 
i  one  of  his  chief  admirers.  *•  Great  CampaignSt**  PP» 
;  ni4-lA.     "  The  one  quality  in  whleh  Von  MoHka 
seems  deficient  in  that  of  rea|ring  the  foU  sad  i»* 
I  stantaneoiis  fruits  of  rietory.    The  thne  that  vas 
permitteil  to  elap«e,  after  the  first  Rtmngle,  loat  V* 
the  Germans  the  opportunity  of  hrlnglng  the 
to  a  rapid  aud  brilliant  oonolusion,** 
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liaps  have  succeeded.  By  the  12Ui  of 
August  the  First  and  Second  Armies 
had  almost  come  up  with  the  retiring 
French  ;  and  Moltke  ordered  the  First 
Army  to  move  to  the  French  Nied, 
supporteil  by  two  corps  of  the  Second 
Army.  Had  Bazaine  fallen  boldly  on, 
on  the  13th,*  he  would  not  improbably 
have  gained  a  victory  ;  but  he  was 
already  defiling  through  Metz,  and  an 
opportunity  was,  perhaps,  lost  to  the 
French.  By  the  14th  of  August  a  part 
only  of  the  French  army  was  west  of 
the  Moselle,  the  other  part  being  still 
on  the  eastern  bank,  for  the  march 
through  Metz  had  been  greatly  de- 
layed ;  and  this  part  was  attacked  by 
two  divisions  of  the  First  Army,  sup- 
ported ere  long  by  a  third,  and  by  re- 
inforcements from  the  Second  Army. 
The  battle  was  well  contested  and 
stern,  and  from  a  tactical  point  of  view 
was  drawn  ;^  but  strategically  it  kept 
the  wliole  French  army  back,  and  this 
gave  the  Germans  a  great  advantage. 

Moltke  drew  fruitful  results  from  the 
conflict  known  as  Colombey  Nouilly  or 
Borny.  The  Third  Army  was  now  ap- 
proaching Nancy,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Second  Army  was  sent  across 
the  Moselle  to  the  west  of  Metz,  and 
the  First  Army  was  brought  towards 
the  fortress,  its  advanced  guards  draw- 
ing near  the  Seille,  an  affluent  of  the 
great  stream  of  the  Moselle.  This 
movement,  screened  by  masses  of 
horsemen,  was  admirably  executed,  and 
has  been  justly  admired  ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  simply  carried  out 
the  general  plan  of  the  operations  of 
Moltke,  and  his  ability,  in  this  respect, 
has  been  never  questioned.  A  great 
mistake,  however,  was  here  made, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with 
the  gravest  results.  Moltke  had  wished 
that  the  mass  of  the  Second  Army 
should  advance  westwards,  and  attack 
Bazaine,  interceptuig  him  on  his  way 
to   the    Meuse,   and   striking    him,   in 

^  See  General  Derr^oagaix,  **  Guerre  Modeme," 
ii.,  p.  67. 

'  Tliis  has  been  contcniptuouBly  denied  by  the 
writer  in  the  Ignited  Service  Magazine^  before  re- 
ferred to.  Major  Adanis  (Great  Campaigns,  p. 
Sli)  says,  '*  Night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle,  in  which 
both  sides  claim  the  victory." 


force,  in  front  and  flank  ;  but  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  had  convinced  him- 
self that  this  operation  would  be  too 
late  ;  he  resolved  to  follow  Bazaine  at 
once  ;  and  he  directed  two  corps  only, 
to  positions  in  which  he  hoped  to 
assail  the  rear  of  the  marshal,  assumed 
to  be  in  precipitate  retreat.  This  was 
a  feeble  and  most  erroneous  move- 
ment ;  how  far  Moltke  has  to  account 
for  it,  will  probably  not  be  known  for 
years  ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that  he 
was  apprised  of  the  prince's  intentions 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  counter 
orders  were  not  despatched.'  These 
arrangements  led  to  the  great  battle, 
fought  on  16th,  and  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Mars  la  Tour,  a  battle  glorious 
for  Germany,  but  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  her.  Bazaine  had  re- 
treated only  a  few  miles  from  Metz  ; 
he  had  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  in  hand,  and  he  was 
successfully  assailed  and  brought  to 
bay,  at  first  by  a  few  thousand  men 
only,  and  even  to  the  last  by  a  very 
inferior  force.  Each  side  lost  about 
sixteen  thousand  men,  in  an  indecisive 
struggle  only  closed  at  night ;  but  had 
Bazaine  been  a  real  general,  his  ene- 
mies should  have  been  trampled  in  the 
dust. 

The  operations  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies became,  at  this  point,  of  peculiar 
interest.  There  was  but  one  opinion 
in  the  German  camp,  either  that  Ba- 
zaine would  attack  on  the  17th,  and  so 
try  to  force  his  way  to  the  Meuse,  or 
that  he  would  march  northwards,  and, 
avoiding  a  battle,  would  seek  to  retreat 
in  that  direction.  Preparations  were 
made  for  either  attempt,  and  Moltke  no 
doubt  is  responsible  for  them.  The 
Third  Army  was  left  where  it  was,  its 
chiefs  intent  on  a  march  on  Paris  ; 
but  two  corps*  of  the  First  Army 
were  placed  near  Metz,  to  the  west  of 

s  The  *'  Prussian  Staff  History,"  i.  361-7,  if  care- 
fully studied,  shows  that  this  account  of  these 
operations  is,  in  substance,  correct.  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes,  Unittd  Service  Magazine^  March,  1894,  has 
written  a  well-considered  description  of  what  he 
has  called  *'  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  Misconcep- 
tions." I  noticed  this  mistake  as  far  back  as  1891, 
in  my  "  Great  Commanders,"  p.  290 ;  and  more 
fully  in  my  study  of  Moltke,  pp.  146-^. 

«  The  7th  and  8th  corps. 
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the  Moselle,  while  a  third  corps  ^  was 
left  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
with  directions  to  observe  and  menace 
the  fortress,  and,  if  attacked  in  force, 
to  fall  back  to  the  Xicd.  Meanwhile 
the  five  coi*p8  of  the  Second  Army  at 
hand,  were  ranged  in  a  line  of  about 
eleven  miles  in  extent,  from  the  right 
of  the  First  Army  at  Ars,*  to  Hannon- 
vllle  on  the  main  roads  to  the  Mcnse  ; 
and  one  corps*  in  the  rear,  not  yet 
across  the  Moselle,  was  ordered  to 
cross,  and  to  join  the  main  body.  Con- 
tact had  once  more  been  lost  with  the 
enemy  save  where  the  First  Army  ap- 
proached Metz  ;  atid  the  general  plan 
of  operations  was  that  the  part  of  the 
First  Army,  west  of  tlie  Moselle, 
should  hold  the  French  engaged  on  the 
spot,  and  should  form  the  pivot  for  the 
movement  either  to  attack  Bazaine,  or 
to  follow  him  should  he  retreat  north- 
wards. 

These  arrangements  occupied  the 
17tli  of  August,  and  Bazaine  did  not 
attack  on  that  day.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider what  had  become  the  situation  of 
the  Grerman  armies,  on  the  night  of 
the  17th,  and  until  the  next  morning. 
One  corps  only  of  the  First  Army  was 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Moselle  ; 
the  Tliird  Army  was  far  away  ;  and 
eight  corps  of  the  First  and  Secotid 
Armies  were  gathering  together  west 
of  the  Moselle,  with  little  means  of 
knowing  the  movements  of  the  French, 
their  leaders,  besides,  being,  one  and 
all,  convinced  that  Bazaine  was  march- 
ing wcstwaixls  for  the  Mcuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bazaine,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th,  was  only  eiglit  or  ten  miles  from 
Metz  ;  and  once  within  the  fortress,  he 
would  have  a  great  opportunity  for  an 
offensive  movement,  for  he  would  hold 
the  chord  of  the  arc  on  the  field  of 
manoeuvre,  and  the  communications  of 
the  Germans  lay  exposed  before  him, 
eovered  only  by  the  one  corps  of  the 
First  Army,  an  insignificant  force  com- 
pared to  1 1  is  own. 

1  The  let  eoriM. 

•  Tint  i«,  tlie  right  of  the  two  eorpe  of  the  First 
Army,  west  of  the  Moeelle. 

*  The  2Dd  oorps.     All  these  moremeatB  thoaki 
be  itadied  in  the  '•  PmMtea  Staff  Hiitory/'  2. 


Experience  has  shown  what,  in  these 
circumstances,  he  might  have  accom- 
plished had  he  had  the  genius,  the 
i-eadineas,  the  decision  of  a  great  com- 
mander. He  had  aiuple  aupplies  of 
food  and  munitions  ;  ^  and  had  he  made 
up  his  mind,  on  the  night  of  Mars  la 
Tour,  his  army,  leaving  tlie  kUIe<l  au<l 
wounded  behind,  and  perlinps  making 
demonstrations  to  conceal  his  purpose, 
miglit  have  been  around  Metz  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  17Ui.  To  cross  the 
Moselle  should  have  been  now  his  ob- 
ject ;  he  had  six  bridges  already  raatle,^ 
and  three  or  four  miglit  have  been 
constructed ;  and,  leaving  a  detadi- 
ment  in  the  fortress  behind,  and  giving 
his  troops  supplies  for  four  days,  he 
could  have  passed  through  Metz,  and 
reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
by  the  forenoon  of  the  16th.  Tlie 
countiy  before  him  was  open,  and  the 
great  roads  excellent ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  by  nightfall  he 
could  have  been  on  tlie  French  Nied 
— a  distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  — 
with  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,, 
moving,  with  tlieir  impedimenta,  on  a 
broad  front.  The  single  corps  of  Uie 
First  Array,  if  not  defeated,  would, 
according  to  orders,  have  fallen  back  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Moltke 
and  his  lieutenants  could  have  been 
apprised  of  Baznine's  movement  with 
anything  like  an  approach  to  certainty 
until  the  mai-ahal  wsis  on  the  Nled. 
Any  general  placed  in  a  situation  like 
this  would  have  required  some  hours  to 
form  a  decision.  Moltke,  as  his  career 
distinctly  proves,  would  have  paused 
for  some  time,  surprised  and  per- 
plexed ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
German  chiefs  all  thouglit  that  Bazaine 
was  on  his  way  westwards,  and  not 
eastwards,  as  in  the  supposed  case,  and 
that  to  direct  huge  masses  of  men  to  ix 
direction  contrary'  to  that  laid  out  for 
them,  is  an  affair  of  immense  difficult}', 
causing  delay,  it  is  idle  to  contend  that 
the  German  armies,  or  even  a  consider- 
able part  of  them,  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  follow 

«  Report  of  Rlriere,  pp.  31»  M,  S8. 
»  Ihld.,  p.  22. 
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B*2aiiie  uotil  the  19th  at  soooest.  But 
iliis  operaiiufi  would  hare  been  too 
]ale  ;  the  manBhal  could  have  reached 
the  Sarre  on  the  20th,  loug  before  the 
Germans  could  be  eve u  ucar ;  and  he 
w<mld  thus  have  seized  the  coiumuui- 
cntious  of  his  foes,  and  practically  com- 
pelled them  to  think  of  themselves, 
lu  that  event  he  would  have  saved 
himself  and  his  army,  have  caused  a 
saspense  of  the  invasion  for  weeks, 
add  given  the  war  a  wiiolly  new  turu.^ 
Bazaine,  however,  a  most  worthless 
chief,  was  incapable  of  making  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  He  arrayed  his 
army,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
fire  thousand  strong,  along  a  i-ange  of 
uplands  to  the  west  of  Metz,  and 
awaited  his  enemy  in  an  attitude  of 
passive  defence,  a  bad  attitude  as  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved.  The 
Germans,  immensely  superior  in  force, 
and  ultimately  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  marched  against  Ba- 
zaine on  the  18th  of  August ;  but  they 
had  all  but  lost  sight  of  the  French 
army  ;  and  their  march  was  at  first  in 
tho  wrong  direction,  a  false  move  that 
had  bad  results.  This  led  to  the  great 
battle  of  Gravelotte,  the  most  fiercely 
contested  of  the  whole  war.  The  ad- 
vance   of    the    Germans,    when     they 

1  This  moTement  haA  been  indicttMd  by  tlie  Ute 
(ieiwtal  Hamley,  with  a  slight  TMiatlob,  *'  Opem- 
tloiis  of  Whr/*  ed.  1888,  3i29-e2.  That  it  wm  prac- 
ticable is  rirtually  admitted  by  the  "Prussian 
Staff  History,"  ii.  53^.  I  believe  it  would  have 
b^en  aeeoiUplJshed  eertainly  by  Napoleon,  who,  at 
ATtx>la,  saooeeded  in  oarryittg  out  an  operation 
somewhat  analogous,  but  far  more  difficult ;  prob- 
ably by  Turenne,  Eugene,  Villats,  or  Pttdderick 
this  Great,  who  all  performed  featfe  at  least  as 
aMuous.  It  is  a  complete  mistake  t«  suppose  that 
General  Hamley  is  the  only  soldier  who  thought  of 
this  tnovement ;  it  suggested  itself  to  two  generals 
rit  leaM  of  Baaaine'^  amy,  to  tbfs  Austrian  Staff, 
te  the  iUustoious  Ghanzy,  I  hare  ireason  to  believe, 
and,  as  I  know,  to  one  distinguished  general  of  the 
British  army  since  dead.  Mt.  Archibald  Forbes 
has  tried  to  proV«,  in  the  Vn^ed  Service  Mug«r 
zkme  of  February,  1894,  that  the  operation  must 
hare  failed,  and  would  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Germans.  I  think  he  has  Shown  that  Genend 
Itotol^y  did  not  Suggest  the  bdft  oouvse  Chat  ooaM 
hai«  been  adopted,  but  I  dissent  from  his  main 
conclusions.  His  reasoning  looks  at  War  like  a 
game  oi^  chess ;  assumes  that  the  German  generals 
Haw  at  once  all  the  pieces  and  moves  on  thelioard, 
antd  1mA  perfect  khowledgeof  the  facts :,  and,  above 
9,\\  ignores  the  element  of  surprise  and  perplexity 
that  must  have  delayed,  peJrhapi  paralyzed  thehr  I 
movements.  < 


learned  where  Bazaine  was,  has  been 
justly  admired,  as  an   instance  of  ad- 
mi  mble  organization  in  the  field  ;   but 
the  battle  was  not  well  conducted  by 
the  German  leaders,  whatever  may  be 
urged    by    the    courtiers    of    fortune. 
The   first  attack  on  the  French  lines 
was  made  at    the   wrong    place  ;    the 
Prussian  Guards  were  nearly    cut    to 
pieces ;    the    First  Army   was   almost 
routed,  and  that  this  sacrifice  was  in- 
tended is  an  idle  tale  ;  and  the  great 
turning  movement  by  which  the  battle 
was  won  was  only  just  successful,  and 
might  have  been  repulsed   with  ease. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Fi*ench,  wha 
had  regained  heart  from  the  results  of 
the  fighting  of  the  last  few  days,  dis- 
played   remarkable    valor     and    con- 
stancy ;    they   successfully  maintained 
their  positions  for  hours,  thouf]:h  pre- 
vented from  making  counter  attacks  ; 
and  they  would  have  baffled  the  de- 
cisive turning  movement  had  Bazaine 
—  he  was  actually  not  on  the  field  !  — 
sent  the  Imperial  Guai*d  to  support  his 
right  wing.    The  German  tactics,  in  a 
woixl,  were   far  from  good ;    how  far 
Moltke,  who  was  on  the  spot,  is  re- 
sponsible,    will     perhaps     be    never 
known  ;  but  it  appears  most  probable 
that  his  constant  habit  of  not  keeping 
in  contact  with   his    enemy   was    the 
cause  of  delay  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  of  precipitate  attacks,    ill- 
directed,  and  frightfully    wasteful    of 
life.    The  ultimate    resalto  of  Gutve- 
lotte  vrere  immense  ;  but  the  battle  it- 
self refiects  no  credit  ou  the  skill  of 
the  German  generals  in  the  field  ;  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  misrepresent  the 
real  force  of  the  opposing  armies,  aod 
lo  conceal  how   largely    superior    the 
Germans  were  in  nttmbci*s.* 

*  I  believe  I  can  lay  dalm  — see  the  Aootdemy^ 
19th  December^  iSM  —to  the-oredlt  of  having  ttaen 
Uw  Unit  writer  to  point  out  tiie  flagsant  misoalou- 
lation  made  by  M<dtke  in  his  "Precis  of  the 
Pranoo'Gncnnm  War,'*  i.  84,  as  to  the  numdiers  of 
4(he  snniBs  engaged  aft  Gravelotte.  ▲tSeapta .have 
been  made  to  excuse  him,  at  least  as  to  one  ^nies 
mfsstallenMnt,  b«t  they  have  «itiier  bean  futlte,  or 
kMre  got  htm  out  of  Scylla  to  atng  him  teta  <9ha- 
fyMis.  it  is  aaid  that  te  <IM  Inotade  «he  tad 
corps  in  hils  enumeraticn  df  the  ^eraaasi  .forces  iu 
the  field,  but  that  he  wrote  ifhe  %um  "  oeren  " 
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The  ope  rations  of  Mollke,  from 
Worth  aiul  Spicheren  to  Gnivelotte, 
have  becu  more  or  less  censured. 
Passing  by  the  idolaters  of  mere  suc- 
cess, General  Hamley  has  remarked 
that  the  German  leader  gave  opportu- 
nities and  missed  chances  ;  and  I  ecr- 
lainly  think  that  he  ought  to  have 
crushed  his  enemy  before  he  reached 
Metz ;  that  Mars  la  Tour  ought  to 
have  been  a  German  defeat ;  that  Ba- 
zaine,  had  he  been  a  great  captain, 
might  have  severed  Moltkc's  commu- 
nications and  escaped  ;  and  that  Gravc- 
lolte,  in  itself,  was  no  triumph  to  boast 
of.^  Mollke,  with  remarkable  daring 
and  energy,  invested  Metz  after  the 
battle  of  the  18th,  with  the  First  Army 
and  part  of  the  Second  ;  but  the  in- 
vestment was  at  the  outset  so  weak, 
that  Bazaiue,  the  Prussian  staff  ad- 
mils,^  might  probably  have  broken 
through  the  German  lines,  a  tolerable 

corps  instead  of  "  eigbt.*'  This  is  improbable  in 
tbe  highest  degn^e,  and  it  deserves  si>ecial  notice 
that  the  "  Prussian  St^iff  History/*  wliich  Moltke, 
no  doubt,  had  before  him.  vol.  i.  438,  ref(*rs  to 
"  seven  "  cor|>s  only,  and  only  includes  the  *'eigbt " 
4H>r|»8  in  an  api>endix.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
Moltke,  taking  this  apology  as  correct,  confessedly 
omitte<l  the  whole  of  the  Qemian  cavalry,  about 
twenty-  five  thousand  sabres,  out  of  the  account, 
ami  this  was  very  nearly  the  strength  of  the  2iid 
cor|»s.  No  one  lias  attemptisl  to  justify  his  omis- 
sion of  part  of  the  1st  coTy»  of  the  First  Army, 
which  shelled  Metz  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mosolle  ;  very  possibly  kept  the  Imperial  Ciuard 
<m  the  spot ;  and  certainly  played  an  imiMirtant 
part  in  the  battle.  In  short,  in  any  view  of  the 
case  Moltke  has  under-rated  the  German  forces  at 
<lravelotte,  by  at  least  thirty  thousand  men.  As 
to  his  enumeration  of  thct  French  forces,  he  has 
over-estimated  them  by  from  sixty  thousand  to 
flfty-flve  thousand  men ;  and  this  has  not  been 
seriously  disputeil  even  by  his  most  ardent  ad- 
iiiircrs.  Tlie  French  were  not  one  hundre4l  and 
••iulity  thousand  strong,  as  he  asserts,  but  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  at  most ;  and  this  is  a  higher 
flguro  than  those  of  Bazaine,  of  (ieneral  Hamley, 
an<I  of  Col.  Malleson.  Curiously  enough,  the 
*•  Prussian  Staff  Historj,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  10,  lets  the 
truth  out  in  one  |>iissage,  ami  says,  "  the  enemy 
was  estimated  at  one  hundrtMl  thous.'inil  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.'*  No  one 
wishes  to  cbarge  Moltke  with  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, but  his  misstatements  are  not  less  most 
I>aliiable,  and  it  is  really  too  much  to  ask  any  rea- 
sonat»le  jM^rson  to  swallow  the  German  figures  in 
many  luirts  of  the  war  of  1870. 

<  That  Moltke  wtis  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
op(»nitions  at  this  o<mj nurture  is  evident  from  the 
•*  Prussian  Staff  History."  ii.  165-7.  These  preg- 
nant comments  are  pn^biibly  from  his  pen. 

'  Prussian  Staff  History,  ii.  533. 


proof  of  what  he  miglit  liave  done  had 
he  struck  the  blow  indicated  after 
Mars  la  Tour.  The  operation  as- 
tounded soldiers  in  Europe  ;  but  Ba- 
zaine  had  already  given  proof  of  Buch 
complete  incapacity  in  the  field,  that 
Moltke,  as  the  event  showed,  was 
probably  justified  in  adopting  a  course 
without  an  example  in  war  before. 
How  Bazaino  made  no  real  effort  t(» 
escape,  how  he  even  neglected  to  hus- 
band the  supplies  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  hold  out  much  longer 
than  he  did,  and  how  he  dabbled  in 
treason  and  betrayed  his  country,  is 
one  of  the  darkest  tales  in  tiie  annals 
of  France  ;  no  one  is  equally  to  blame 
for  the  results  of  the  war. 

Moltke  now  formed  the  Army  of  the 
Mcuse,  and  directed  it  with  the  Third 
Array  against  Macmahon's  forces,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  intended  advance  on 
Paris.  Macmahon  had  by  this  time 
assembled  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  to  one  huudrod  and  fortv 
thousand  men  at  Ch&loiis,  and  his  first 
resolve  was  to  fall  bsick  on  the  capitid, 
and  to  defend  it  with  the  last  army 
possessed  by  France.  How  he  was 
turned  aside  from  tliis  judicious  pur« 
pose,  partly  by  an  ambiguous  message 
from  Bazaine,  but  cluefly  from  dread  of 
Parisian  opinion,  once  more  causing 
immense  disasters,  is  known  to  every 
student  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  I 
need  not  repeat  an  often-told  tale.  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  his  fatal  advance  to 
the  Meuse,  ending  in  the  catastrophe 
of  Sedan  ;  sufilce  it  to  say  that  opera- 
tions in  war  were  never  worse  con- 
ceived or  worse  carried  out.  Moltkc*t 
plans,  if  somewhat  tardy,  were  admi- 
rably laid,  and  the  movements  by 
which  the  German  armies  were  di- 
rected against  their  doomed  foes,  wen 
those  of  a  real  master  of  war.  Fine 
and  just  conception,  and  able  ezecn- 
tion,  were  the  chamcteristics  of  these 
great  efforts,  but  when  it  is  asserted 
that  tliey  surpassed  all  that  Kapoleoa 
achieve(l,  the  student  of  the  history  of 
war  smiles.  The  march  to  Sedan  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  march  oa 
Uhn  and   the  march  that  led  to  Ma- 
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After  Sedan  Moltke  advanced  on 
Paris,  with  his  mind  bent  on  the  plan 
lie  liad  formed,  and  in  the  exultation 
i>t  immense  success.  Tlie  invaders  on 
the  march  were  but  one  hundred  and 
ilfty  thousand  strong  ;  Bazaine  and  his 
army  lay  in  their  rear,  imprisoned  cer- 
tainly, but  a  real  danger,  that  kept  a 
4jreat  investing  force  on  the  spot ;  the 
German  communications  with  the  inte- 
rior were  hardly  opened  ;  and  not  one 
even  of  the  main  railwav  lines  leadini; 
to  the  capital  had  been  mastered. 
This  operation  was  founded  on  the 
contempt  Moltke  entertained  for  the 
French  character  —  a  sentiment  that 
has  cost  many  a  warrior  dear  —  he  be- 
lieved that  France  would  not  lift  her 
head,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Paris 
would  at  once  succumb,  and  that  the 
war  was  close  to  its  end.  The  calcula- 
tion was  wholly  vain  ;  the  movement, 
it  is  admitted  now  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  was  a  mistake  resting  on 
false  assumptions  ;  and  King  William, 
who  judged  correctly  what  the  patriot- 
ism and  resources  of  France  were, 
protested  against  it  to  no  purpose.^ 

Moltke  was  completely  undeceived 
before  long;  he  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
investing  Paris,  and  maintaining  his 
hold  on  the  great  city,  but  the  Germans 
were  placed  in  grave  peril  for  months, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  beleaguered 
capital  and  the  heroic  national  resist- 
ance of  France.  The  invaders,  in  fact, 
owed  much  to  fortune  and  other  acci- 
dents if  they  triumphed  at  last.  Had 
Bazaine  broken  through  their  lines  at 
Metz  —  and  this  remained  possible  for 
man}'  weeks  —  they  could  hardly  have 
escaped  a  disaster  ;  and  but  for  the 
premature  and  unexpected  fall  of  the 
fortress,  the  Army  of  the  Loire  would, 
after  Coulmiers,  have  marched  on 
Paris  and  raised  the  siege  with  conse- 
quences of  supreme  importance.  Even 
afterwards,  save  for  Gambetta's  mis- 
takes, D'Aurelle  and  Chanzy  might 
Iiave  reached  the  capital,  defeating  on 
their    wav     the    covering    armies,    ill 

>  I  eannot  read  Q«rman,  but  can  refer  the  reader 
to  a  review  of  the  works  of  Kunz  and  Hcenig,  con- 
tained in  the  Tinua  of  the  8th  and  9th  February, 
in  which  this  is  distinctly  asserteil. 
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placed  and  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  contest  remained 
uncertain,  until  Bourbaki  was  directed 
to  the  east,  and  recklessly  involved  in 
a  second  Sedan.  Surrounded  as  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  France  by  the 
waves  of  a  gigantic  national  rising, 
of  which  their  commanders  never 
dreamed,  the  invadere  were  endan- 
gered for  a  considerable  time  ;  indeed, 
until  Paris  was  subdued  by  famine, 
and  this,  too,  after  triumphs  in  the 
field  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
war.  The  march  on  the  capital,  there- 
fore, in  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  was  a  capital  error,  it  in- 
volved risks  enormous  alike  and  need- 
less. 

The  operations  of  Moltke,  too,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  war — by  many  de- 
grees its  most  attractive  part  if  slurred 
over  by  mere  soldiers — were  often 
imperfect  and  very  mistaken.  Excel- 
lent in  carrying  out  pre-ari-anged  plans, 
he  was  perplexed  when  confronted 
with  a  state  of  affairs  on  which  he  had 
not  reckoned  beforehand  ;  and  not  pos- 
sessing the  searching  eye  of  genius,  he 
was  greatly  troubled  by  the  rising  of 
Fmnce.  For  weeks  after  the  invest- 
ment of  Paris,  the  German  movements 
were  weak  and  tentative  ;  they  exhib- 
ited indecision  and  want  of  knowledge, 
and  they  were  badly  arranged  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Moltke,  at  a  con- 
juncture of  extreme  importance,  sent 
large  forces  in  the  wrong  direction, 
deceived  by  an  apparition  of  a  French 
Army  of  the  West ;  before  Coulmiers 
he  was  surprised,  after  Coulmiers  he 
was  wholly  at  fault  in  separating  the 
grand  duke  and  Tann  ;  and  he  was 
again  surprised  by  Gambetta  —  a  man 
of  extraordinary  powers  despite  his 
faults  —  when  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
was  collected  in  front  of  Orleans,  be- 
fore the  battles  of  the  first  days  of 
December.  He  was  also  baffled  b}- 
Chanzy — a  real  chief,  whose  prema- 
ture death  was  a  great  loss  to  Franco 
—  and  in  the  last  stages  of  the  contest 
he  had  no  conception  that  Bourbaki 
was  being  sent  to  the  east,  and  he  was 
ignorant  of  this  movement  for  mnnv 
days.     His  idolaters  take  care  not  to 
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dwell  on  these  things,  and  simply 
point  to  the  result  of  the  war,  but  his- 
tory notes,  and  pronounces  on  them.i 

But  if  these  mistakes  of  Moltke  were 
grave,  and  very  nearly  changed  the 
coui*se  of  the  war,  he  rose  superior  to 
the  threats  of  fortune,  on  the  only  oc- 
casion when  she  appeared  frowning. 
His  grand  strength  of  character  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  while  he  was  strug- 
gling for  a  time  in  a  sea  of  troubles ; 
and  his  capacity  became  again  manifest 
towards  the  end  of  the  contest.  He 
took  the  right  course  in  investing 
Paris,  and  not  risking  the  perils  of  an 
assault ;  and  when  it  had  become  evi- 
dent tliat  the  rising  of  Prance,  and  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  her  heroic  cap- 
ital had  imposed  on  him  a  gigantic 
task,  lie  addressed  himself  to  it  with 
unflinching  constancy,  disregarding 
murmurs  and  fears  in  the  German 
camp.  By  degrees,  owing  to  his  One 
arrangements,  a  great  external  zone, 
composed  of  troops  marched  to  his  aid, 
was  thrown  around  the  zone  of  invest- 
ment ;  and  this  double  barrier  repelled 
the  efforts  of  Paris  and  of  the  provin- 
cial armies  advancing  to  her  relief. 
The  distribution  of  these  forces  was 
sometimes  incorrect,  but  ultimately 
Moltke  gained  and  secured  a  central 
position  and  interior  lines  against  the 
enemy  on  the  theatre  of  war  ;  and  from 
this  position  of  vantage  he  directed 
operations  against  the  Prench  levies, 
marked,  in  some  instances,  by  conspic- 
uous skill,  especially  in  the  march 
against  Bourbaki,  which  really  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Yet  these  exertions  of 
Moltke  might,  perhaps,  have  failed, 
had  he  not  been  seconded  bv  a  <;reat 
national  movement,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  The 
war,  in  its  last  phases,  became  a  strife 
of  races ;  Germany,  aflame  with  in- 
tense and  revengeful  passion,  flocked 
across  the  Rhine  to  support  the  inva- 
sion ;  and  this  powerfully  contributed 
to  her  flnal  triuni])h. 

Prance  was  stripped  of  two  of   her 

1  See  for  ino8t  of  these  niistukefl  of  Moltke  the 
review  of  Kunx  hihI  Hopiiig  before  referred  to.  I 
may  say  they  arc  one  ami  all  anticipated  and  ex- 
plained in  my  stuily  on  Moltke. 


most  loyal  provinces  by  the  unwise  and 
ominous  Treaty  of  Prankfort.  Moltke 
insisted  on  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  ;  on  this,  as  on  several  other 
occasions,  exhibiting  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  a  contemp- 
tuous dislike  of  the  Prench  character. 
His  memory  will  probably  have  to  an- 
swer for  this  ;  Germany  and  Europe 
may  yet  lament  the  day  when  the 
Tricolor  was  torn  down  from  Metz  and 
Strasburg,  and  the  pride  and  patriot- 
ism of  Prance  were  wounded  to  the 
quick.  My  estimate  of  this  most  re- 
markable man  may  be  collected  from 
what  I  have  already  written.  Moltke 
was  truly  great  in  the  preparation  of 
war,  though,  even  in  this  department 
of  the  art,  he  achieved  no  mai'vels  like 
those  acliieved  by  Napoleon  in  provid- 
ing for  the  descent  on  England,  for  the 
invasion  of  Bussia  in  1812,  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  military  force  of 
Prance  in  1813  and  1815.  But  Moltke 
had  the  faculty  to  perceive  with  a  ful- 
ness of  insiglit  that  approached  genius 
what  were  the  new  conditions  of  war 
in  his  age,  and  he  adapted  the  armed 
strength  of  Prussia  to  them,  witli  an 
intense  perseverance,  an  attention  ta 
details,  a  far  reaching  and  sound  and 
pi'actical  judgment  which  entitle  him  U> 
the  very  highest  praise.  The  army 
which  conquered  Austria  and  Pranco 
was  mainly  his  creation  in  its  liighest 
parts  ;  it  proved  irresistible  in  the 
fleld,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  instru- 
ment ever  forged  for  war ;  and  this  ia 
Moltke 's  enduring  title  to  renown. 

In  the  conduct  of  war  the  Prussian 
leader  did  not  excel  in  the  .same  degree. 
His  success  in  the  fleld  was  indeed 
astounding  ;  Jena  and  Austerlitz  were 
less  decisive  than  Sedan,  but  this  is 
not  a  real  test  of  his  powers  as  a  war- 
rior. Moltke  had  almost  always  aik 
overwhehning  superiority  of  force  ;  he 
was  opposed  to  generals  of  a  very  low 
type  ;  he  had  the  advantage  of  niistakes^ 
on  the  part  of  his  enemy,  especially  in 
1870-71,  beyond  all  example,  and  hi* 
pro<ligi<)U8  triumphs  were  chir  far  more 
to  tliciso  causes  than  to  his  cnpacily  to 
lead  armies.  Genius  is  not  seen  in  his 
conceptions   of  war;    iho  plan*  of   hia 
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campaigns  were  all  borrowed  ;  and  if 
lie  could  work  out  most  ably  precon- 
certed schemes,  he  was  unequal  to 
suddeu  and  brilliant  resolves,  to  those 
strokes  of  inspiration  and  power  which 
are  the  distinctive  marks  of  Ihe  great- 
est captains.  Feats  of  arms  due  to 
rapid  decision,  to  stratagem,  to  craft, 
to  bold  surprises,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  his  operations  ;  and  though  as  a 
mere  strategist  he  was  extremely  able 
when  he  had  time  to  mature  his 
projects,  his  strategy  was  not  of  the 
very  first  order.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
committed  at  least  his  full  share  of 
mistakes,  especially  in  his  advance  on 
Paris,  in  his  constant  and  very  danger- 
ous habit  of  losing  sight  of  a  defeated 
enemy,  and  scarcely  ever  trying  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  his  movements,  after  Worth 
and  Spicheren  down  to  the  investment 
of  Metz,  disclose  many  and  plain  short- 
comings, and  have  been  rightly  sub- 
jected to  advei*se  comment.  He  was 
never  tried  by  what  is  the  true  crite- 
rion of  generals  of  the  highest  type  ; 
he  never  was  victorious  with  an  inferi- 
ority of  force  ;  he  never  made  genius 
supply  the  want  of  numbers  ;  he  did 
nothing  that  can  be  compared  with 
what  Napoleon  accomplished  in  1796, 
in  1814,  and  even  before  Waterloo.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  as  we  survey 
his  career,  that  he  could  never  have 
achieved  exploits  like  these ;  strong, 
patient,  able,  but  requiring  time  to 
work  out  what  he  had  designed,  he 
could  not  have  carried  out  the  move- 
ments that  have  made  Areola,  Rivoli, 
and  Montmirail  immorUd.  Neverthe- 
less Moltke  holds  a  real  place,  if  not 
the  highest,  among  great  commanders  ; 
he  was  admirable  in  executing  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  grand,  complicated, 
vast,  and  often  very  difficult,  based  on 
plans  he  had  laid  down  beforehand  ; 
here  liis  power  of  organization  appears 
again  ;  and  on  several  occasions  he 
certainly  gave  proof  of  the  readiness, 
the  daring,  nay,  the  perfect  skill  winch 
generals  of  renowD  possess.    Had  he 


been  a  younger  man  when  he  first 
directed  war,  his  military  career  might 
have  been  more  brilliant. 

To  superficial  observers  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  great  wars  con- 
ducted by  Moltke  was  the  superiority 
in  organization  of  the  German  armies. 
Their  celerity,  their  ease  and  power  in 
manoeuvring  were  as  romarkaiile  in- 
deed as  their  immense  numbers,  and  as 
the  skill  and  good  will  of  their  chiefs 
in  acting  in  concert.  From  these  facts 
it  has  been  inferred  that  mechanism, 
and  not  genius  in  war,  is  the  most 
decisive  element  of  success  ;  Moltke,  it 
has  been  said,  '^  has  displaced  the  axis 
of  ideas  in  the  art ;  "  a  great  organizing 
chief  ranks  higher  than  a  great  com- 
mander. This  is  a  false  and  most  dan- 
gei-ous  notion  ;  and  Moltke  himself  has 
protested  against  it.  That  mechanism 
and  organization  cim  do  much  in  war  is 
a  truism  on  which  wo  need  not  dwell ; 
but  superior  direction  has  always  been, 
and  will  always  be,  the  dominant  force 
that  decides  the  issues  of  campaigns 
and  battles.  The  wars  indeed  of  1866 
and  1870  exhibit  this  truth  with  re- 
markable clearness.  Napoleon,  even 
with  Benedek's  army,  would  probably 
have  overthrown  Moltke,  in  the  advance 
into  Bohemia  on  a  double  line  ;  the 
Germans  must  have  lost  Mars  la  Tour, 
would  have  had,  it  is  likely,  their  com- 
munications severed,  and  would  have 
not  been  successful  at  Gravelottc,  had 
Moltke  had  a  real  genend  in  his  front. 
Assuredly  Wellington,  in  Macmahon^s 
place,  would  never  have  marched  an 
army  to  Sedan,  but  would  have  fallen 
back  and  defended  Paris,  a  movement 
which  would  have  given  a  new  turn  to 
the  war,  and  have  saved  France  from 
an  ignominious  peace.  The  issues  of 
war  in  their  main  results  depend  on  the 
powers  of  man  more  than  on  anything 
else  ;  mind  Vules  matter,  and  will  al- 
ways rule  it,  a  great  captain,  with 
forces  even  nearly  equal,  will  subdue 
an  adversary  of  inferior  power. 

WUJLIAM  O'CONNOB  MoBBIS. 
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From  The  Q«iitlenuui*s  Biagaxine. 
"ZO  THEY  ZAY.*» 

BY  OSGOOD   UABTUEB. 

^Whispering  touguos  can  poison  truth. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  SCANDAL. 

"Leastways,  'tis  turr'ble  suspi- 
cious," jerked  Abigail  Hoyle,  shutting 
her  jaws  with  a  righteous  snap. 

'*  Thur  b'ain't  two  interpretations  to 
be  putt  upon  it,  as  I  can  zee,''  said 
Mistress  Dimity,  smoothing  her  apron. 

"  An'  he  so  kind  to  me,  too,  when  I 
buried  my  boy  ;  I  don't  like  vur  to  be- 
lieve it,"  said  Mrs.  Susan. 

^'You'm  always  too  much  carried 
away  wi'  yer  feelings,  Susan,  an'  that's 
the  truth  ;  but  when  'tis  a  question 
atwixt  right  an'  wrong  you  should  putt 
yer  feelings  in  ycr  pocket." 

'*  Woll,  I  worn't  never  one  for  gos- 
sip myself,"  said  Abigail ;  "  but  I 
never  heerd  a  scandal  like  this  yere  — 
never.  Wot's  the  wurld  a-comin' 
to?" 

The  wood  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
old-fashioned  hearth,  the  copper  crocks 
were  shining  brightly  on  the  shelf,  the 
blue  plates  stood  in  rows  on  Abigail's 
spotless  dresser  ;  and  the  old  farmhouse 
kitchen  looked  the  picture  of  comfort, 
with  its  red-tiled  floor  and  low-beamed 
ceiling  and  row  of  flower-pots  on  the 
ledge  of  the  diamond-pancd  window, 
while  the  group  of  three  housewives 
gathered  round  the  teacups  formed  an 
ideal  gossiping  party.  There  was  Abi- 
gail, mistress  of  Brimblecoombe  Farm, 
white-capped,  prinj,  precise  ;  and  Mrs. 
Dimity,  widow,  and  proprietor  of  the 
village  post-office,  radiant  in  a  new 
black  silk  apron  with  tiny  pockets  and 
numerous  infinitesimal  frills ;  and 
Susan  Stacey,  a  younger  woman  than 
cither  of  the  others,  and  not  so  right- 
eous in  her  own  esteem. 

*'  Here's  my  Ephrum,"  announced 
Abigail  ;  *'  but  he  'ont  beer  a  word  agin 
the  parson." 

A  good-hearted,  kind -faced  farmer 
now  joined  the  tea-party,  saluted  the 
lady  guests  in  his  hale,  hospitable  fash- 
ion, and  kissed  his  wife  — a  custom  he 
had  contracted  when  she  was  pink  aud 


white  and  young,  aDd  still  conliuued 
now  she  was  grisly  and  sharp  featured. 

''An'  what's  your  opinioa  o'  the 
scandal,  Mr.  Hoyle  ?  "  said  the  widow, 
facing  round  upon  him. 

''  Yokes  had  a  sight  better  mind  their 
own  consarns  —  that's  what  I  d'  say, 
and  pai-son  'ull  mind  his.  Missis,  I'll 
thank  ye  for  a  cup  o'  tay. " 

Abigail  attended  to  her  husband's 
wants,  and  then  resumed  her  gossip 
with  the  ladies.  ''  See  how  oncommon 
fess  he  is  wi'  all  the  young  motJiera 
and  children  ;  I  did  always  say  'tworn't 
uatteral  in  a  single  man." 

''  If  you  was  a  mother,  Mrs.  Hoyle, 
you'd  speak  up  for  'n  a  bit,"  said  Mrs. 
Stacey,  adding  regretfully  to  herself, 
"  so  kind  he  was  to  my  'Arold,  too  I  " 

''  Pish,  Susan  I "  sneered  Abigail. 
''An'  then  if  any  of  the  maids  went 
astray  they  always  went  straight  to 
parson,  and  he  wur'  shockin'  aisy  wi' 
them." 

"Ay,  he'd  shake  hands  in  the  street 
wi'  a  'ooman  as  I'd  gather  up  my  skirts 
to  pass,"  said  Mra.  Dimity. 

"  Zure,  I  d'  believe  he'd  open  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  the  very  worst 
if  'twas  in  his  power,"  said  Susan 
thoughtfully. 

"  His  Maaster  have  a-done  that  afore 
'n,"  said  Ephraim  quietly. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  style  of  his 
preachiu',"  said  Abigail,  ignoring  lier 
husband's  remark,  "  with  never  a  word 
for  them  as  wasn't  sinners.  Many's 
the  time  I've  said  to  Biddy  Scrivens, 
up  Clay 'anger,  '  A  vury  good  sarmon, 
Mrs.  Scrivens,  for  them  as  needs  it ; 
but  Where's  the  teach  in'  for  such  as 
we?'" 

"  As  I'm  churchwarden,  not  one  of 
ye  caan't  gainsay  he  wur  a  oncommon 
popular  preacher  !  "  ventured  Ephraim. 

''  But  dangerous,  dangerous,  Mr. 
Ephrum.  Why,  aafter  these  goin's  on 
I  shall  feel  onaisy  about  my  girl  goin' 
to  'is  Bible  chiass." 

"  An'  well  you  may,  Mrs.  Dimity. 
I'll  be  bound  my  girl  shaan'  go  no 
more,  an'  she's  so  rare  an'  conscien- 
tious wi'  the  dairy  an'  a'.  She's  that 
tooked  up  wi'  the  parson,  too.  I  did 
I  always  say  'tworn't  in  reason  for  maids 
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to  be  so  cmzed  on  a  Bible  claass,  Sun- 
day aaftenioons,  when  'em  iniglit  be 
out  walking  wi'  their  young  men." 

"Woll,  missis,  womenfolk  is  won- 
derful contmiry,"  said  Ephiaim  at 
last ;  **  thur,  you  was  all  mazed  on  the 
parson  one  time  (an'  not  one  as  can 
preach  like  'n  for  miles  round),  an' 
])roud  as  could  be  to  get  'n  a  dish  o' 
lay,  every  one  of  ye,  an'  now  you'm 
ready  for  to  scratch  's  eyes  out." 

"An'  reason  too,  Ephrum,  after 
what  we've  a-heerd." 

'*  Aafter  what  you've  concocted, 
more  like,"  he  responded. 

"  My  I  if  this  ain't  Sex'on  Tomkins 
a-comin',"  exclaimed  Mistress  Dimity, 
*'  he  d'  know  all  the  rights  o't." 

On  ordinary  occasions  these  ladies 
would  not  have  condescended  to  inti- 
mate conversation  with  Joe  Tomkins, 
the  sexlon,  but  now,  as  he  knew  more 
of  the  scandal  than  any  one  else,  he 
l)ecame  a  person  of  great  importance, 
and  Abigail  received  him  graciously, 
and  immediately  began  to  ply  him  with 
questions.  And  Joe,  pleased  to  find 
himself  the  hero  of  the  hour,  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  information. 

"  Woll,  I  tell  ye  how  'twas,  Mrs. 
Iloylc  ;  'twas  like  this  ycr.  IM  heerd 
tell  of  ghosties  up  vicarage " 

*'  Ghosties  I  the  ghost  of  sin  in  flesh 
an'  blood  more  like,"  interrupted  Abi- 
gail. 

'*  But  a  didn't  b'lieve  in  no  ghosties 
myself,  haviu'  dug  the  graves  fifteen 
year  come  Whitesuntide,  an'  never 
bavin'  seen  'ny  ghost,  above  groun' 
nor  below,  zo  I  zays,  zays  I,  a'll  jest  go 
up  vicarage  r.n'  watch  on  a  bit.  Zo  I 
was  in  hidin'  behind  they  shrubbery 
trees  one  evening  about  sundown,  an' 
all  on  a  sudden  I  zeed  comin'  on  a 
most  tarnation  beautiful  young  woman, 
wi'  blue  flowers  in  her  hair,  an'  trailin' 
her  white  dress  behind  her  down  the 
path,  an'  callin'  'Darlin','  in  a  voice 
'ud  have  made  ye  cry  if  you  hadn't 
known  what  she  wor." 

''  Lor  !  An'  what  was  her  like  ?  " 
cried  the  ladies. 

^•Oh,  all  white  an'  tender-lookin', 
with  irnrt  dark  eves  ;  an'  hair  all 
strcamin'  down  her  back,  so  brown  as 


a  berry,  an'  so  bright  as  thick  copper 
kittle  ;  an'  a  quare  sort  o'  vpay  wi'  her, 
as  'ud  soon  make  a  vule  of  a  feller  — 
only  who'd  a-thought  o'  the  parson  ?  " 

"  Mebbe  'tis  some  poor  unfortunate 
he's  shelterin',"  suggested  Ephraim. 

"  Poor  unfortunate  I  I  be  surprised 
at  ye,  Ephrum  !  What  have  the  par- 
son to  do  wi'  poor  unfortunates  in  his 
house,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

*'  'Tis  a-countenancin'  sin,  at  best," 
said  Mrs.  Dimity. 

"  *  Christ  did  not  Magdalen  spurn,'  " 
quoted  Ephraim,  beneath  his  breath. 

"Wull,  thur,  'tis  a  turr'ble  quare 
job ;  but  we'll  get  to  the  bottom  o't," 
said  the  sexton  emphatically.  "  AVe 
mun  call  a  vestiy  meetin'  to  investigate 
into  't,  or  you  and  I  must  make  inqui- 
ries, Mr.  Ephrum,  'tis  a  plain  duty." 

"No,  no,"  said  Ephraim,  "let's 
leave  't  to  the  squire." 

"  Squire  I  Squire  ain't  none  too  par- 
tiklar  hlsself,"  said  Abigail,  with  infi- 
nite scorn.  "There  was  the  mystery 
o'  poor  Molly " 

"  The  aristocracy's  deep  in  vice  an' 
sin,"  said  the  sexton  ;  "  more  shame 
to  'em  1 " 

"  Well  ;  'tain't  to  be  expected  par- 
son should  practise  morals,  when  he 
don'  so  much  as  tache  'em,"  continued 
Abigail.  "  Thur's  Bill  Turner  an'  his 
wife,  as  fights  every  day  reg'lar,  an' 
parson,  'stead  of  tellin'  of  'era  to  bide 
paceful,  zays  to  'em,  '  'Tis  better  by 
half  for  ye  to  part  nor  to  live  like  cat 
an'  dog,'  zays  he.  'N'  if  that  ain't 
breakin'  marriage  laws,  I  dunno  wot 
is  I" 

"Zure,"  said  the  sexton,  "aafter 
they'd  swore  in  church  to  putt  up  wi' 
one  another,  whatever  'twore,  they 
oughter  ha'  gone  through  wi'  it.  Holy 
Scripture  d'  tache  to  love  ycr  enemies, 
howsomdever  they'm  of  yer  own  house- 
hold. Not  but  wot  it  must  be  turr'ble 
aggravatin'  to  have  a  wife  always  nag- 
gin'  at  ye  —  eh,  Mr.  Ephrum  ?  " 

"  Ay,  zure,"  answered  Ephraim  dep- 
recatingly,  as  if  lie  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  the  matter.  "But  I  don't 
misdoubt  there's  allowances  to  be 
made  both  sides  ;  the  Lord  knows  I  " 

"  'Tis  yoxOm  always  makin'    allow- 
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uuccs  for  volks,  not  the  Lord,"  said 
Abigail.  *nie  d'  judge  th'  onrighteous 
wi'  justice." 

"  Au'  mercy,  too,  wife  ;  wi'  mere}', 
too." 

''Epbrum  dou't  only  look  on  one 
zide,  an'  that's  the  saft  one,"  said  Abi- 
gail, who  certainly  never  inclined  to 
the  '* soft"  side  of  a  question  herself. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  we  hadn't  found  out 
nothing  about  it  before,"  said  Mrs. 
Dimity,  renewing  the  attack,  "but 
thick  wold  Ilanner  wur  always  so  close, 
an'  thur  ain't  'ny  maid  more'n  her,  an' 
never  a  body  goes  there  charing." 

"  Woll,  I  did  always  say  'tworn't 
hospittable  that  we  was  never  so  much 
as  asked  to  the  vicarage  gate  all  these 
years,  an'  parson  always  pleased  an' 
ready  to  take  a  cup  o'  tay  long  o'  we." 

"  There's  many  things  isn't  as  they 
should  be,''  said  Tomkins,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  knew  more  than  he  liked  to 
say.  "  You  as  churchwarden,  Mr. 
Iloylc  (squire  he  don't  count),  an'  I  as 
sexton,  must  put  it  to  rights." 

'*  What's  the  need  for  we  to  meddle, 
Tomkins  ?  If  parson  have  a  done 
wrong,  'twill  be  brought  home  to  'n. 
Let  us  leave  it  in  the  Lord's  hands." 

"  I  make  bold  to  say  the  Lord's 
hands  is  full  enough,"  said  the  omnip- 
otent Abigail ;  "  we  must  take  it  inter 
our  own  hands  when  thincra  come  to  a 
paass  like  this  yere." 

CHAITER    II. 
THE    SPIES. 

The  loyal  churchwcirden  was  at 
length  driven  to  defy  what  he  felt  was 
sadly  conclusive  evidence,  and  con- 
sented to  act  as  spy  in  conjunction 
with  the  sexton  in  order  to  prove  that 
there  '*  wom't  nothini^  in  it."  Accord- 
ingly  these  two  minor  dignitaries  of 
the  church  proceeded  stealthily  to  the 
vicarage  one  moonless  night,  and  took 
up  in  the  garden  a  concealed  position, 
which  commanded  the  front  windows. 
These  were  opened  wide  on  the  verau- 
<Iah,  and  the  shaded  light  from  within 
streamed  softly  over  the  trelli**ed  vine, 
and  far  across  the  lawn.  The  room, 
with  its  poli<ih(Ml  fluor  >*tn'n'n  with  mats 
and  various  *'  bedizennieiitH  from  fnnin 


parts"  (as  Joe  afterwards  related),  its 
books,  pictures,  and  grace  full}'  ar- 
ranged flowers  —  trailing  over  the  mir- 
rors and  standing  in  rose-bowls  on  iLc 
floor  —  showed  unusual  retinemeut, 
and  formed  a  delicate  background  to 
the  picture  whicli  met  the  eyes  of  the 
unwilling  spy  and  his  comrade.  The 
viccir  was  in  his  armchair  by  tlie  hearth 
—  where  a  low  red  fire  burned,  though 
it  was  but  early  autumn  —  and  on  the 
mat  at  his  feet,  half- reclining,  was  the 
"  Ghost  of  Sin  "  whom  Ephraim  had 
prayed  not  to  see.  Her  back  was 
turned  to  the  window,  but  there  was 
something  thrilling,  even  so,  in  the 
graceful  wliite-clad  figure,  with  the 
bright  brown  hair  falling  to  her  waist, 
and  tangled  on  the  vicar's  knees  —  in 
fact,  Joe  described  her  charms  so  viv- 
idly that  it  was  said,  *'if  it  hadn*t 
a-been  the  parson,  'twould  have  been 
the  sexton,  zure  enough."  The  vicar 
was  speaking  in  a  more  tender  tone 
than  even  the  children  of  the  village 
had  ever  heard  from  him. 

"  I  mustn't  leave  you  so  long  alone. 
little  one." 

"  I  was  not  alone,  darling."  (The 
spies  started  at  the  musical  tones  of 
the  sweet,  dreamy  voice.)  **  You  saiil 
God  walked  in  the  garden  in  the  co(»l 
of  the  day,  but  ho  is  there  in  the 
noonday,  too.  I  saw  him  among  the 
flowers  in  the  sunshine — he  is  alwtys 
among  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine, 
didn't  you  know? — and  he  was  so 
beautiful  and  strong  and  youog.  He 
took  my  hand,  and  said,  ^Come, 
Nona '  "  ("  Blasphemy  I  "  hissed  Tom- 
kins. "  P'raps  'tis  in  tlio  Apocrypha,'* 
said  Ephraim),  '^and  he  led  me  all 
down  the  street,  wliere  I  have  never 
been,  to  the  church  where  joa  were 
preaching.  But  no  one  listened  to 
you,  for  they  were  all  thinking  of  then- 
selves.  *  They  do  not  worship  me/ 
(rod  said,  Mn  the  cold,  dark  church, 
for  tlicir  hearts  are  filled  with  unchar- 
ity  and  tlunr  own  vaiu-glor}'.'  Outside 
the  gate  was  a  poor  womau  weeping* 
'  Yet  she  is  nearer  Heaven  than  thej/ 
1)0  said,  '  for  she  is  sorry  for  her  stiii 
and  they  think  they  have  no  sin.' 
Tlien  he  led  rao  far  away  to  a  beaatiftil 
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<;athedral,  full  of  flowers  and  pictures 
aud  bleudcd  coloi*s  and  mystic  music. 
And  1  wished  you  were  there,  darling, 
to  see  it  and  make  your  church  like 
that,  till  he  said,  ^  These  are  but  idol- 
ators  ;  though  they  think  they  worship 
mc,  they  fall  down  to  Diana  of  Ephe- 
sus.'  And  we  went  to  strange  worlds 
which  Grod  had  made  ;  and  by  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  which  is  his  ;  and 
among  the  winds,  which  speak  his 
voice.  And  then  we  were  in  a  great 
city,  thick  with  fog  and  sorrow.  The 
sound  of  it  was  as  the  sound  of  one 
great  cry,  and  I  saw  poor  women  toil- 
ing, and  children  bearing  bitter  blows 
and  liunger,  and  men  turned  to  brute 
beasts  in  their  misery  and  sin.  *  I  hear 
their  cry,  though  they  know  it  not,  and 
I  have  compassion,^  God  said,  and  he 
wept  —  and  I  wept,  too,  and  was  fright- 
ened, and  asked  him  to  bring  me  home 
again.  And  then  I  was  in  the  garden, 
waiting  for  you.'' 

*'  Poor  child  !  "  the  vicar  murmured. 
Then  he  bent  over  her  passionately, 
and  wound  his  fingers  all  amongst  her 
hair.  "Nona,  my  girl !  "  he  said,  and 
kissed  her. 

The  two  spies  turned  away  —  they 
liad  seen  enough.  *'  What  need  we 
any  further  witness  ?  "  said  Tomkins. 
*' His  ^  girV — an'  he've  a-been  our 
parson  this  twenty  year  I  " 

''  Lord  ha'  mercy  I  "  groaned 
Ephraim. 

CHAPTER    III. 
THE  parson's    ghost. 

The  *'  parson "  was  sitting  in  his 
study.  The  dingy  walls  were  lined 
with  dingier  books,  piles  of  dusty 
papers  covered  the  table,  and  the 
woman's  hand  which  had  scattered 
flowers  about  the  other  rooms  seemed 
absent  here.  An  October  sun  shone 
dilutedly  through  the  uncurtained  win- 
dows, which  opened  to  the  ground,  and 
dried  leaves  swej)t  in  upon  the  bare 
tloor.  Tlie  dense  shrubberies  outside 
were  glowing  with  gold  and  red,  as 
they  burned  themselves  into  decay, 
and  only  the  little  study  seemed  som- 
bre,  colorless,  and   unbeautiful.     The 


more,  therefore,  was  the  e^'c  attracted 
to  the  one  bretik  in  the  monotony  of 
the  walls,  where  hung  a  wooden  cru- 
ciflx,  and  near  it  the  picture  of  a 
woman's  face.  It  was  not  a  Madonna 
—  though  it  seemed  to  have  sacredness 
in  its  owner's  eyes — for  the  bright 
hair  was  not  conflned  in  nun-like  dra- 
peries, nor  was  there  any  hidden  sad- 
ness in  the  lustrous  eyes.  Open  on  the 
table  was  a  case  with  a  beautiful  minia- 
ture of  a  little  child.  These  two  faces 
represented  the  love  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  vicar's  life. 

He  was  evidently  passing  through  a 
bitter  struggle,  and  the  lines  which 
pain  liad  marked  upon  his  face  were 
not  hidden  by  his  wonted  genial  smile. 
He  was  looking  now  as  his  parishion- 
ers had  never  seen  him,  or  they  might 
have  spared  the  agony  they  inflicted. 
Two  papers  were  lying  open  before 
him,  the  fii*st  of  which  ran  thus  :  — 

"Sir,  —  We,  the  undersigned  parish- 
ioners, beg  that  you  will  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  tlie  vestry,  in  order  to  settle 
some  unpleasant  business  which  has 
been  lately  brought  to  light  in  the 
parish. 

"Signed,  r 

The  second  was  a  letter  :  — 

"Dear  and  Reverend  Sir,  —  Excuse 
the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  you. 
Sir,  as  Churchwanlen,  my  duties  is  not 
always  Pleasant.  I  write  this  (private 
and  confldential)  out  of  respect  to 
Your  Reverence,  and  to  prepare  you 
for  the  matter  of  the  Vestry  Meeting 
of  which  we  have  advised  you.  It  is 
(though  we  pretends  no  Interference) 
with  regard  to  a  Young  Person,  not 
known  to  the  Parish,  who  is  residing  in 
your  Household.  With  my  respects 
and  apologies, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  Ephraim  Hoyle 

("  Churchwarden)." 

"It  has  come  at  last  —  I  knew  it 
must  come,"  he  groaned.  "O  God  I 
have  I  not  borne  enough,  that  I  must 
go  through  this  also,  and  the  secrets  of 
my  heart  be  opened  to  their  rude 
gaze  ?  1  would  have  shielded  you, 
little  one.     Perhaps    I   have  been    to 
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blame  iu  coucealiug  it  ;  but  wbat  was  j 
it  to  theiu  ?  '^    Tiieu,   with  a   groau,  > 
wrung  from  his  inmost  soul,  he  pushed  i 
the   papers    from    him,  and,  kneeling 
down,  he  prayed. 

When  pniyer  is  no  mere  formula  it  is 
something  so  mystic  that  the  most 
sceptical  must  speak  of  it  with  rever- 
ence. It  is  strange  that  nothing  daunts 
the  praying  soul  —  nor  science,  nor  rea- 
son, nor  prayer  unanswered,  nor  any 
other  creature.  The  vicar  had  prayed 
in  sorrow  for  half  a  lifetime  with  ap- 
parently no  result ;  yet  he  pnvyed  still. 
Twenty  yeare  ago  he  had  in  agony 
**  besought  the  Lord  with  tears"  for 
the  precious  life  of  a  young  loved  wife, 
and  it  had  been  denied  him.  Through 
twenty  years  he  had  supplicated  for 
reason  for  his  child,  but  the  Christ 
who  healed  the  afflicted  and  the  maniac 
centuries  ago,  granted  no  touch  of 
liealiuij;  now. 

Yet  still  he  believed  in  prayer,  and 
still  he  prayed. 

chapter  iv. 
** parson's"  last  sermon. 

On  the  following  morning  the  vicar 
was  striding  down  the  garden  path 
through  mist  and  rain,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  Nona,  whoso  fon  1  vigilance 
he  could  never  evade.  Her  damp  hair 
clung  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
eyes  looked  wild  as  a  chased  gazelle's 
as  she  clasped  her  ''  darling's  "  neck, 
and  pniyed  him  not  to  leave  lier. 

"  Not  tonlay,  darling,  not  to-day  I  It 
is  so  sad  and  lonely  ;  and  there  is  no 
sunshine,  and  God  is  not  tbere  to- 
dav." 

"  Only  for  a  while,  my  childie. 
Sp«ire  me  to  do  my  duty,  and  then  I 
will  come  back  and  take  you  away  ;  you 
shall  be  my  little  home-friend  always, 
and  I  will  not  leave  you  an}'  more." 
lie  led  her  back  to  the  house,  as  she 
still  clung  to  him,  sobbini^  hysterically. 
*•  You  leave  me  to  go  to  those  people 
who  hate  you  "  ('*IIow  does  she  know 
that  ?  "  he  thought),  **  and  they  are  all 
unkind  to  me  ;  tlie  trees  and  things  all 
laugh  at  me.     Darlinir  ! "' 

''Hannah  I"  cnlK'<l  ihi;  vicar  (juietly 
to   the   wailing- woman,  *'  take  care   of 


your    mistress,  it  is  cue   of   her  bad 
days." 

Once  more  he  left  the  vicarage ,  aud 
turned  towards  the  village,  aud  the 
farmers  and  other  lemling  parifthioners 
were  all  assembled  iu  the  vestry  by  the 
time  he  reached  it.  He  shook  the  ruiu 
from  his  heavy  coat,  aud  eutered  for 
the  ordeal.  '^  Good-morning,  gentle- 
men," he  siiid,  to  which  there  was  a 
muttered  response,  followed  by  an  op- 
pressive silence.  The  vestrymen,  hith- 
erto so  self-satislled,  so  ready  to  be 
condemnator}',  began  to  feel  themiielveft 
in  a  distinctly  embarrassing  position. 
Who  was  to  cast  the  first  stone  ?  Now 
that  the  accused  stood  before  theui,  not 
one  felt  bold  enough  to  bring  forward 
the  accusation  —  and  they  were  f  urUier 
disarmed  by  tiie  grave,  pained  mien  of 
their  late  revered  pastor ;  it  was  not 
that  of  a  culprit. 

At  length  Ephraim  rose,  aud  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak,  but  sat  down  again 
in  confusion  without  uttering  a  syllable. 
(^^  If  only  the  women  was  here,  tliey-d 
speak  faast  enough,"  thought  Tom* 
kins),  and  fmally  the  vicar  liiiuself  re- 
lieved them  of  their  embarrass  meat. 

''  Gentlemen,"  he  began  (and  there 
was  not  one  present  but  wished  himself 
miles  away),  *^  nay,  my  fnends^  broib- 
ei*s,  and  beloved  parishioners  of  twenty 
yeai*s'  standing,  I  am  deeply  grieved  to 
feel  that  I  have  not  yet  won  your  trust 
and  confidence."  (In  spite  of  them- 
selves, there  were  dissentient  voice*.) 
'*  I  have  been  deeply  to  blame  "  (crie4 
of  ^^  No,  no  "),  ^*  both  in  concealing 
from  you  the  facts  of  my  personal  his- 
tory—  which  I  imagined  were  of  no 
concern  to  any  but  myself — and  for 
my  conduct  prior  to  my  coming  amooj; 
you."  (It  wiis  strange  Unit  not  even 
Tomkins  thought,  *"•  Now  we  sluiU  bear 
something  ! "  but  each  man  felt  him- 
self to  be  more  culpable  tlian  the  pai^ 
son.)  "  I  will  try  to  atone  for  the  lint 
fault  by  making  full  confession  to  yot 
now  ;  for  the  second,  I,  and  anoiheft 
do  life-long  penance."  There  Wfl* 
a  painful  pause ;  then  he  continued 
slowly  and  bravely,  ^^  When  I  came  U^ 
you,  I  was  not  a  single  man.  as  I  let 
you  believe,  but  a  widower.     I  did  not 
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Ikiak  I  should  ever  have  to  speak  of 
this  —  of  her  —  and  thought  to  heal  my 
wound  by  concealing  it.  I  was  a  man 
broken  down,  lonely,  bereft ;  God  for- 
give me  if  my  private  sorrows  have 
C2iused  me  to  discharge  imperfectly  my 
duty  to  you."  (*'  Don't  ye,  sir,"  was  a 
smothered  sob.)  "  My  sin  was  this  — 
that  I,  who  had  vowed  myself  to  celi- 
bacy for  a  manifest  I'eason,  broke  that 
vow,  overcome  by  love  for  the  loveliest 
of  women,  and  made  her  my  wife.  I 
bad  no  right  to  risk  bringing  misery  to 
future  generations  —  for  members  of 
my  family,  for  generations  past,  had 
been  afflicted  witli  the  terrible  disease 
of  insanity,  and  I  swore  before  God  I 
would  not  be  responsible  for  perpetuat- 
ing it.  I  have  chafed  bitterly  against 
this  law  of  heredity  ;  now  I  know  it  to 
be  just.  I  cannot  even  speak  of  the 
perfect  happiness  of  our  home  for  two 
short  yeai*s  —  then  our  little  girl  was 
born.  Thank  God,  she  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  know  her  child  would 
be  always  hopelessly  insane.  I  became 
your  vicar,  and  gained  some  comfort  by 
my  work  among  you,  and  your  unfail- 
ing kindness  to  me  *'  (stifled  moans). 
'*•  Do  not  think  my  poor,  afflicted  child 
was  a  burden  to  me  ;  my  anxiety  be- 
came also  my  comfort,  for  she  has 
brought  the  blessing  of  a  daughter's 
love  to  the  home  of  a  lonely  man.  I 
shrank  from  exposing  her  to  any  rude 
or  unsympathetic  gaze,  and  she  has 
lived  in  such  seclusion  that  you  were 
not  even  aware  of  her  existence." 

Here  again  he  almost  broke  down, 
but  braced  himself  for  fuilher  effort. 

*^Now  that  I  am  speaking  to  3'ou 
thus  painfully,  I  will  say  what  in  my 
cowardice  I  have  often  fliuched  from 
putting  before  you.  First,  I  warn  you 
to  beware  of  the  slanderous  tongue  of 
gossip  and  scandal,  so  often  rampant  in 
our  midst,  and  so  fruitful  of  evil  within 
our  little  village.  Gossip  always  per- 
verts, and  often  entirely  creates,  the 
evil  of  which  it  prates.  See  to  it,  each 
one  of  you,  that  you  set  a  watch  upon 
that  *  world  of  iniquity  among  your 
members,'  lest  it  be  a  '  restless  evil,  full 
of  deadly  poison.'  And  most,  I  ear- 
nestly pray  you,  in   the  name   of  my 


poor  child,  to  jealously  guard  the  fair 
name  and  fame  of  woman.  How  can  I 
speak  to  you  of  the  sanctity  of  woman- 
hood !  Oh,  be  vei-y  tender  towards 
those  —  wives,  mothers,  sistjcrs  —  who 
are  your  own.  Be  honorable  to  Uiose 
ijoho  never  can  he  yours.  And  sacredly 
shield  a  maiden's  good  name,  her  most 
priceless  possession  ;  an  idle  word  from 
you  may  take  away  what  it  will  be  too 
late  ever  to  retrieve.  I  appeal  to  your 
honor  as  men  ;  I  appeal  to  your  con- 
science as  Christians. 

'*  I  ask  Grod's  forgiveness,  and  yours^ 
for  my  sins  and  shortcomings  towards 
him  and  towards  you.  But  if  I  should 
never  speak  to  you  again,  let  me  de- 
liver once  more  the  message  I  have  so 
often  striven  to  teach,  '  Be  ye  followers 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

Thei*e  was  uot  a  soul  present  at  that 
moment  but  would  have  worshipped 
the  very  ground  he  trod  on,  yet  there 
was  not  a  sign  nor  a  sound  as  the  vicar 
passed  among  them  and  went  his  way. 

After  a  pause  Ephraim  rose  unstead- 
ily to  his  feet,  and  began  to  speak  in  a 
husky  voice.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  a  nobler  parson,  nor  a  ignobler 
churchwarden,  ye  couldn't  huv  had.  I 
that  oughter  hev  opheld  the  honor  of 
my  ma&ster  was  of  the  fust  to  spy  on 
him,  an'  listen  to  wicked  stories  about 
'n.  Gentlemen"  (his  voice  grew 
huskier,  and  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
to  the  "gentlemen"  he  was  address- 
ing), "  we  must  make  what  amends  we 
can  to  him  we've  hit  so  cruel  hard,  but 
we  caan't  tak  back  the  blow.  Him 
that  have  lived  pure  and  holy  an' 
Christlike  among  us  these  twenty 
yeai*s ;  him  that  have  toiled  for  us 
early  an'  late  ;  him  that  have  borne 
our  burdens  like  as  if  'twas  his  own  — 
an'  hid  his  own  great  sorrer  from  us  — 
him's  the  one  we've  bin'  accusin'  — 
Grod  bless  him  I  —  an'  her,  poor  thing  ! 

"  Gentlemen,  bavin'  discharged  my 
stewardship  so  onfaithful,  I  here  resigu 
my  post  of  churchwarden,  an'  may  the 
next  fill  it  better  nor  what  I've  done." 

"You'd  have  thought  to  hev  hccnl 
'n,"  said  Tomkins  afterwanls,  retailing: 
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the  proceedings  to  Abigail,  ''that  he 
was  foremost  in  spyin'  on,  'stead  er 
bein'  edged  on  to  it  by  all  of  we." 

*'  Thur,"  said  Abigail,  "  I'm  afeard 
he  ain't  nolhin'  but  a  poor  nincom- 
poop ;  but  then,  he  always  wor." 

But  even  Tomkins  had  been  im- 
pressed  by  the  vicar's  words.  "  I  don't 
tak  much  account  o'  sarmons  (haviir 
heerd  so  many)  in  a  gineral  way,"  said 
he  ;  **  but  'tis  when  they  comes  weeken- 
days  an'  onexpected  they  sart  o'  touch 
ye  up  like.  N'y  sarmon  iver  I  heeixl 
worn't  more  to  the  pint  nor  what  par- 
son said  'a  marnin'." 

"  'Twas  a  turr'ble  pity  squire  worn't 
there,"  said  Abi^il ;  ''  it  might  have 
•done  'n  a  power  of  good." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  PARISH  PRIEST  IN  ENGLAND  BEFORE 
THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  THE  RKV.  DR.  JESSOPP. 

[It  has  long  been  felt  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
young  men  who  have  received  but  an 
inadequate  training  for  the  ministry, 
and  tlint  the  daily  routine  of  duties 
expected  from  the  younger  clergy  is 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
any  habits  of  study.  Among  them- 
selves, too,  there  Is  a  conviction  that  it 
is  becoming  very  hard,  almost  impos- 
sible, for  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
learning  and  culture  that  is  going  on 
tiround  them,  and  that,  while  other 
professions  and  other  classes  of  the 
community  are  becoming  more  studious, 
well  informed,  and  better  instructed, 
they  are  unhappily  dropping  behind. 

It  was  to  meet  so  serious  a  danger  as 
this  that,  in  1893,  some  leading  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  issued  an  invitation  to  such  of 
the  clergy  as  were  so  inclined  to  spend 
a  fortniijht  at  Oxford,  where  a  certain 
measure  of  hospitality  would  be  offered 
by  several  of  the  colleges,  and  where, 
brou2:ht  into  touch  with  academic  life 
and  academic  thought,  they  might  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  lonrning 
from  the  divinitj'  professors  nnd  others 


what  were  the  latest  results  of  reseaixsh 
and  inquiry  arrived  at  by  professional 
students  in  the  domains  of  exegesis, 
scientific  theology,  and  history. 

The. Oxford  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  during  the  Long  Vacation 
of  this  year  it  was  repeated  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  lecturers  who  took  part 
in  the  movement  were  professors  of  tho 
university  and  such  scholai-s  and  men 
of  learning  as  were  believed  to  have 
something  to  say,  and  to  be  in  some 
sort  specialists  in  this  or  that  line  of 
study.  I  could  not  but  feel  gratified 
when  a  request  was  made  to  me  tliat  I 
should  deliver  one  of  these  lectures. 
The  subject  was  left  to  me,  and  the 
novelty  of  it  commended  itself  to  the 
committee.  Since  its  delivery  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  to  publish  it ;  but, 
as  I  know  no  better  way  of  securing 
for  it  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
readers  than  by  issuing  it  in  the  pages 
of  this  review,  I  am  glad,  that  by  the 
kindness  of  the  editor,  it  has  been 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  current  num- 
ber. 

With  some  few  excisions  it  is  printed 
pretty  much  as  it  was  delivered.] 

By  the  term  parish  priest  we  under- 
stand an  official  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  certain  geographical  area  which  wo 
call  the  parish. 

But  here  we  are  at  once  face  to  face 
with  a  problem  surrounded  with  difld- 
culties. 

In  the  first  five  centuries  at  least 
after  Christ,  the  word  ifapouda  was  used 
almost  exclusively  to  denote  what  we 
now  call  the  bishop's  diocese.  The 
province  of  Gaul  —  meaning  by  that  tho 
great  stretch  of  countr}-  now  embracing 
Belgium  and  France  —  was  in  the  fifth 
century  divided  into  some  sixty  odd 
civitates ;  and  though  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  each  dmtas  had  its 
bishop,  yet  it  is,  in  the  main,  true  that 
to  every  civitas  a  bishop  had  alreadj' 
been  assigned,  whose  stool  (as  Mr. 
Freeman  was  pleased  to  phrase  it)  was 
set  up  in  the  chief  town  of  that  eivitas. 
The  chief  town  gave  him  his  title  ;  the 
civitas  was  his  vapouda  or  parish. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  ns  in  the 
apostolic   age   the    work  of  converting 
the  world  started  from  the  great  towns, 
so   was   this   emphatically  the   cjisc  in 
Gaul.     How  early  or  late  the  practice 
became  general  of  calling  llie  country 
cure  the  parish  and  the  episcopal  see 
the  diocese  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover.     As  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury    we     find     mention     of    country 
churches  with  lands  belonging  to  them, 
and  in  the  next  century  the  numbei's 
of  these  foundations  so  much  increased 
that  Sidonius  (a.d.  430-488)  mentions  i 
a    visitation    he    made     of     the    rural 
churches   in   his   diocese    (Auvergne), , 
and  we  notice  that  by  this  time  these  , 
settlements  are  sometimes  called  paro-  \ 
chice   and   sometimes   dioceses.      Later 
on,   Gregory   of  Tours  (a.d.  539-593)  ! 
more  often  calls  the  country  cures  dio-  ' 
ceses  and  the   episcopal  see   the  paro-  \ 
chia.     But,  call  them  what  you  will,  we 
are  fairly  well  instructed  as  to  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  country  parishes  (as 
we  call  them   now)  rose   up   in  Gaul  ; 
and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  what  was 
true  of  Gaul  was  true,  mutatis  mi/ton- 
(lis,   of    Britain.     I   have    a    suspicion 
that  if  we  had  for  British  history  any- 
thing approaching  to    that   wealth   of 
original   sources    which    we   have    for 
early  French   history   during  the   lirat 
five    or    six   centuries  of  our  era,  we 
i^hould  have  evidence  that  some  —  per- 
haps  many  —  of  our  English  parishes 
existed  as  ecclesiastical  parishes,  with 
pretty   much   the  same   boundaries  as 
they  have  to-day,  and  are  survivals  of 
a  condition   of  affairs    anterior  to  the 
Saxon  Conquest. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there 
are  indications  that  the  parish  priest 
all  through  the  Saxon  times  held  aj 
position  of  greater  independence  rela- 
tively to  the  bishops  than  he  held  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Two  of  tliese  indications  are  worth 
drawing  your  attention  to  for  more 
than  one  reason.  (1)  Among  us  in  pre- 
Xorman  times  archdeacons  are  hardly 
heard  of.  Bishop  Stubbs  reminds  us 
that  the  fii*st  person  who  is  called  arch- 
deacon is  AVulfred,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  805  ;  and  he 


adds  tliat  the  office  of  archdeacon  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  the  Nortlium- 
brian  Priests'  Laws. 

The  fact  is  so  significant  that  I  must 
beg  you  to  pardon  a  digression  (which 
really  is  not  a  digression)  while  I  try 
to  explain  the  signiticance. 

You  all  remember  that  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  it  was  found  necessary  very 
early  to  appoint  deacons,  who  were  to 
be  the  administrators  of  the  finances 
of  the  church.  In  the  same  way  it 
came  to  pass  that,  when  tlie  revenues 
of  tlie  bishops  in  Gaul  became  almost 
unwieldy,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
revenues  of  the  see  should  be  placed 
under  the  management  and  supervision 
of  an  official  who  should  regulate  the 
expenditure  and  its  distribution,  keep 
the  very  voluminous  accounts,  and 
strike  the  annual  debit  and  credit  bal- 
ance. 

This  was  all  the  more  necessary  in 
Graul,  because  all  the  endowments  in 
a  diocese  were  paid  into  the  episcopal 
exchequer  and  were  under  the  bishop's 
control.  He  apportioned  to  each  priest 
his  income,  and,  even  where  local 
funds  were  forthcoming,  the  priest 
resident  in  a  certain  cure  was  required 
to  account  for  such  rents  or  dues  as 
were  derived  from  local  sources,  pre- 
sumably paying  the  balance,  if  any,  to 
the  common  chest  of  the  diocese.  The 
accounts  in  all  cases  were  sent  in  to 
the  archdeacon  ;  and  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  the  archdeacon 
would  annually  present  his  budget  to 
the  bishop,  whose  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
he  was. 

This,  I  say,  was  the  case  in  Gaul. 
It  seems  that  no  such  unification  of 
diocesan  revenues  ever  existed  in  Brit- 
ain. If  anything  of  the  kind  had  pre- 
vailed among  us  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
we  must  have  heard  of  the  archdea- 
con's work  or  of  the  archdeacon's 
office.  As  it  is,  we  hear  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  one  or  the  other  till  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  then  we 
hear  a  great  deal  too  much.  But  then 
the  titular  and  territorial  archdeacon 
has  become  an  altogether  different  kind 
of  functionary  from   him  with    whom 
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wo  are  coucemed  whcu  we  speak  of 
the  earlier  archdeacons  in  tlie  Gallican 
Church. 

(2)  Besides  i!ie  archdeacons  there 
was  another  class  of  clergy  whom  we 
hear  nothing  of  in  England  till  late  in 
the  eighth  century,  but  of  whom  we 
are  perpetually  hearing  in  Garni  almost 
from  the  e.irliest  times  —  I  mean  the 
canons. 

The  iirst  instance  of  the  very  name 
canons  occurring  in  English  history  is 
in  the  report  of  two  bishops  who  were 
sent  into  Britain  in  780  by  Pope  Adrian 
the  Firat,  and  who  were  the  first  am- 
bassmlors  or  (if  you  choose  to  call  them 
by  the  term  which  acquired  a  certain 
disagreeable  meaning  in  the  later 
times)  the  first  legates  who  came  to  spy 
out  the  land,  since  the  f amours  mission 
of  Augustine  two  centuries  before. 
And  here  again  I  am  compelled  to  say 
something  to  explain  who  these  canons 
were.  For  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
canons  in  later  times,  of  the  rivalry 
between  them  and  the  monks,  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  parish  priests,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  times 
—  or  indeed  of  later  times  either  — 
until  we  get  something  like  a  clear 
notion  of  who  and  what  these  canons 
were. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Galilean 
bishops  were  very  wealthy  and  very 
powerful  territorial  magnates  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  what  many  prelates  in 
Austria  arc  called  to  this  day  —  (U'ince- 
bishops.  The  setting  apart  of  separate 
estates  for  the  maintenance  of  clergy 
in  this  or  that  manor  or  district  was 
hardly  heard  of  even  so  late  as  the  fifth 
century.  The  earliest  authoritative 
ordinance  laying  it  down  that  every 
rural  district  should  have  a  parsonage- 
house,  and  that  only  after  the  building 
of  that  house  should  the  bishop  allow  a 
priest  to  take  poi^session  of  the  church 
and  officiate  there,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
capitular  of  Louis  le  Dehonnaire  —  or, 
as  we  ought  to  translate  his  name, 
Louis  the  Devout  —  in  the  year  818  or 
Sl9.  In  the  same  capitular  there  fol- 
l(»ws  an  ordinance  that  in  future  in  all 
new   viWt^  where   new   churches    wen; 


'  built,  the  tithes  should  be  bestowed 
upon  those  same  churches  —  i.e.,  should 
not  be  paid  into  the  comtuou  chest  of 
the  episcopal  see.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  novel  arrangement,  and 
implies,  I  think,  that  a  feeliu^  was 
growing  against  such  central izaiion  of 
Church  revenues  as  tended  to  make 
the  country  clergy  too  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  their  diocesan.  Obvi- 
ously the  dealing  with  these  huge 
revenues  necessitated  the  employment 
of  a  large  staff  of  trained  subordinates 
engaged  in  mere  office  work,  analogous 
to  what  wc  understand  among  our- 
selves by  the  civil  service.  This  small 
army  of  ofiicials  was  occupied  mainly 
in  dealing  with  the  official  business  of 
the  see  ;  and,  as  there  was  a  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  as  I  have  ventured  to 
call  him — the  archdeacon — so  also 
there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
heads  of  departments  or  chief  clerks, 
who  would  be  required  to  be  more  or 
less  in  strict  personal  relations  with 
the  bishop  from  day  to  day.  These,  as 
being  more  concerned  with  office  work 
than  with  pastoral  work,  were  in  the 
first  instance,  and  indeed  for  some 
centuries,  called  the  episcopal  clerks, 
or  clerici.  They  were  entrusted  wllli 
important  responsibilities  and  some- 
times very  arduous  duties — education, 
church  extension,  discipline,  and  the 
like,  not  to  speak  of  the  immense  cor- 
respondence which  fell  upon  them  and 
the  delicate  diplomacy  which  they 
might  be  called  on  to  undertake  at  au 
hour's  notice.  These  cUrici  were  sure 
to  be  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  ec- 
clesiastics in  the  diocese,  and  had  their 
residence  in  the  episcopal  house,  which 
soon  got  to  be  cailled  the  bishop^s  pals- 
tium,  as  the  emperor^s  residence  was 

I  called  hi8  palatium,  tlie  internal  organ- 
ization of  the  one  being  modelleil  npoa 
that  of  the  other. 

In  both  cases  the  discipline  of  the 
palace  was  necessarily  as  strict  as  the 
discipline  of  a  man-of-war  ;  but  Id  the 
bishop's  palace  that  discipline  wooM 
assume  an  ecclesiastical  aud  religioQS 
character.      The  great  officials  of  the 

:  bishop's  palace  holding  high  office  were 
bound   to  conform  to  certain  obserf* 
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ances  laid  down  in  a  certain  code,  dif- 
fering in  different  dioceses.  But  in  nil 
cases  they  lived  by  a  rule,  a  xavuv,  as 
the  Greek  word  called  it.  Not  improb- 
ably on  entering  upon  their  office  they 
'^  kissed  hands,"  as  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  do  now,  and  undertook  for- 
mally to  observe  the  #cavwv,  and  so  were 
included  among  the  canonid. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  necessary 
to  plant  more  than  one  or  two  of  these 
government  Jiouses,  as  we  may  call 
them,  in  various  parts  of  the  diocese, 
with  a  prior  or  superior  as  head  ;  such 
houses  being  supposed  to  keep  up  the 
etiquette,  and  to  observe  the  rule  or 
Kouuv  of  the  episcopal  palatium.  Little 
by  little  the  close  connection  between 
these  houses,  lying  at  a  distance  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  became 
weakened.  The  discipline  tended,  in- 
evitably, to  grow  lax  where  the  face  of 
the  bishop  was  seldom  seen  and  his 
presence  was  not  to  be  feared.  Gradu- 
ally, too,  the  canons  in  the  distant 
houses  were  put  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, and  were  allowed  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  use — t.c,  to  the 
support  of  the  community  —  the  reve- 
nues which  in  the  tii'st  instance  they 
had  been  sent  to  administer  for  dio- 
4:esan  purposes.  Then  a  worse  devel- 
opment ensued.  The  canons  in  the 
outlying  houses  proceeded  to  apportion 
among  themselves  these  estates,  and 
each  canon  became  a  tenant  for  life  of 
his  share  of  the  estates.  Then  came 
in  the  practice  of  non-residence.  There 
was  no  longer  a  common  table,  nor  any 
life  in  common,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  canonry  or  prebend  became  only  a 
better  and  more  lucrative  benefice  with 
little  work  and  a  good  income  —  more 
or  less  of  a  sinecure  ;  though  it  must 
be  allowed  that  such  prizes  were  for 
the  most  part  bestowed  upon  the  better 
educated  of  the  clergy  —  for  the  most 
part  they  were  the  prizes  which  fell  to 
the  abler,  the  more  cultivated,  the  more 
deserving. 

Many  attempts  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  restore  discipline  in  these 
canons^  houses.  Chrodogang,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  in  the  eighth  century,  drew 
up  a  rule  for  his  canonid,  and  this  rule 


was  adopted  by  other  bishops,  who, 
under  tlie  authority  of  Charlemagne -s 
"  Admonitio  Generalis  "  (a.d.  789),  at- 
tempted with  more  or  less  success  to 
force  it  upon  their  canons.  Later,  it 
seems  that  the  canons  themselves  here 
and  there  showed  a  desire  to  return  to 
a  better  way  ;  and  we  find  many  of 
these  corporations  associated,  no  one 
knows  how,  under  a  pretended  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  they  professed 
to  follow  and  conform  to.  These 
canons,  who  observed  a  certain  rule  of 
life,  which  they  were  expected  to  obey 
even  in  small  things,  got  to  be  called 
the  canons  regular,  or  canons  living 
together  under  a  rule ;  while  the 
othei*s,  who  somehow  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  estates,  and  lived  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased,  were  known  as 
secular  canons,  or  canons  who  were 
living  in  the  world,  and  conforming  to 
the  secular  life  under  no  particular 
rule  or  strict  canonical  discipline. 

Outside  these  canons,  again,  whether 
secular  or  regular,  were  the  monks  or 
dwellers  in  the  monasteries  ;  but  about 
them,  for  many  good  reasons,  I  can 
enter  into  no  details  now. 

Having  indulged  in  these  two  digres- 
sions by  way  of  introduction,  I  am  the 
better  able  to  enter  now  upon  the  main 
subject  before  us. 

Our  sources  of  information  regarding 
the  Anglo-Saxon  parish  priests  are  not 
so  meagre  as  is  generally  assumed  by 
those  who  have  not  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  They  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  those  documents  which 
belong  to  the  days  of  Archbishop  The- 
odore, who  came  among  us  in  668,  and 
who  continued  to  preside  over  the 
Church  of  England  till  690.  Theo- 
dore's "  Penitential  "  belongs  to  a  class 
of  documents  which  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  describes  as  '^  lists  of  sins  and 
their  penances,'*  drawn  up  for  a  people 
only  partially  delivered  from  heathen 
abominations  and  superstitious,  and 
which  had  already  been  issued  by  the 
Frankish  bishops  and  the  Merovingian 
kings  under  their  influence.  These 
penitentials  were,  Indeed,  private  or 
^Hasi-private  compilations,  and  it  was 
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DOt  till  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
that  even  in  Gaul  they  obtained  the 
force  of  legislative  enactments.  But. 
viewed  as  reflections  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  they  are  of 
inestimable  value.  Theodore's  '*  Peni- 
tential "  sliows  us  that  the  organization 
of  the  Church  in  Britain  was  in  many 
respects  very  unlike  that  of  Gaul,  or, 
as  we  might  now  call  it,  Frankland  ; 
there  was,  indeed,  some  discipline 
among  the  clergy,  but  there  was  clearly 
more  laxity  than  among  their  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  In 
some  important  matters  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  usages  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Sunday  was  strictly  observed.  The 
timber  churches  were  apparently  often 
moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
Many  of  the  clergy  knew  no  Latin  ; 
and,  by  what  sounds  like  a  compro- 
mise, it  was  ordered  that  in  future  they 
should  be  required  at  least  to  say  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  read 
the  Lessons  in  that  language.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  that  these  clergy 
were  recognized  as  the  guides  and 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  that  their 
ministry  was  accepted  with  remarkable 
docilitv.  Their  influence  was  an  influ- 
tince  for  good.  Outside  the  sphere  in 
which  these  men  were  discharging 
their  functions  there  were  monasteries, 
which  were  the  homes  of  such  learn- 
ing as  was  to  be  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  Tjatin  ;  seminaries  in  which 
the  sons  of  wealthy  men  like  the  father 
of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Ger- 
many, sent  their  boys  to  receive  the 
higher  education.  But  the  epistles  of 
St.  Boniface  show  us  that  outside  the 
cloisters  the  people  at  large  were  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  by  the  secular  priests,  and 
that  they  were  probably  the  teachers  of 
that  native  poetry  which  was  always 
becoming  more  and  niore  Christian  in 
its  character  —  such  poetry  as  the  peo- 
ple were  generally  familiar  with,  such 
as  Boniface  himself  had  learnt  in  his 
youth  and  did  not  forget  in  his  man- 
homl,  such,  too,  as  Beda  loved  and 
quoted  on  his  deathbed.  It  was  in 
Theodore's  time  that,  on   the   24th  of 


September,  673,  a  council  was  hold  .n 
Hertford,  where  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bishops  except  one  assembled ;  and 
here,  among  other  things,  it  was  re- 
solved that  in  future  a  synod  should 
be  held  annually  at  a  place  called 
Clovesho,  a  place  which  recent  dis- 
coveries have  gone  far  to  show  was 
situated  near  Mildenhall,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  and  the  records  of  at 
least  ten  of  these  Clovesho  synods 
have  been  preserved,  bringing  us  dowu 
to  the  times  when  the  Danes  were 
ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword. 

At  one  of  these  synods,  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Cuth- 
bert  in  747  — i.e.,  about  fifty  years 
after  Theodore's  death— the  decrees, 
though,  as  usual,  in  great  part  im- 
ported from  abroad,  contain  some  en- 
actments of  peculiar  interest.  The 
bishops  are  to  visit  their  several  dio- 
ceses {parochice)  every  year  to  make 
themselves  known  to  their  people,  and 
to  warn  them  against  heathen  practices. 
They  are  to  be  careful  to  ordain  no  one 
to  the  priesthood  till  they  are  assured 
that  the  candidate  is  fitted  by  his  life 
and  doctrine  to  act  as  a  shephcnl  of 
souls  (c.  6).  Tlie  priests  themselves 
are  (c.  8)  to  give  themselves  heart  and 
life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Wonl  and 
sacraments,  and  to  keep  themselves 
from  all  worldly  callings  ;  they  are  to 
be  diligent  in  visiting  their  people,  and 
to  be  sober  in  their  talk  and  in  their 
conduct  (c.  9).  They  a;-e  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  sacraments,  trans- 
lating to  those  who  do  not  understand 
them  the  words  used  in  the  prayers 
offered,  and  especially  to  teach  them 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  ritual, 
in  which  tlie  people  were  to  bear  a 
part  (c.  10).  They  are  warned  against 
any  unauthorized  departure  from  the 
order  of  service.  They  are  not  to  sinj; 
in  the  churches  as  the  heathen  bardb 
did,  nor  in  theatrical  fashion  to  play 
tricks  with  sacred  words,  but  to  follow 
the  established  order  of  plain  song  In  a 
simple  and  serious  manner,  and  if  they 
cannot  sing  (c.  12)  they  are  to  read  dis- 
tinctly and  unpretentiously. 
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These  and  other  ordiuaucc!*  of  ihe 
couDcil  the  bishops  are  to  make  known 
to  all  at  their  visitations,  and  command 
all  to  observe,  trying  to  correct  that 
which  needs  mending  and  enforce  that 
which  is  enjoined. 

In  the  manuscript  records  of  this 
council  which  have  come  down  to  us 
the  names  of  the  bishops  only  who 
were  present  have  been  preserved.  It 
is  otherwise  with  some  other  of  the 
synods  which  were  assembled  after- 
wards at  Clovesho  and  elsewhere. 

Thus,  at  a  Clovesho  council  held  on 
the  12th  of  October,  803,  under  the 
presidency  of  Archbishop  ^Lhelheard, 
we  get  what  appears  to  be  a  complete 
list  of  those  who  were  summoned  and 
attended. 

Thirteen  bishops,  including  the  pri- 
mate, were  present.  The  normal  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  each 
diocese  (including  the  bishop  of  the 
seje)  was  seven.  But  among  these 
seven  the  abbots  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  several  dioceses  appear  to  have 
taken  their  seats  as  representatives  of 
the  regulars  or  monastic  bodies  ;  though 
where  there  was  no  monastery,  as  in 
the  dioceses  of  Elmham  and  of  Roches- 
ter, the  six  who  came  with  their  bishop 
were  all  parish  priests.  From  Canter- 
bury the  single  archdeacon  mentioned 
attends  as  a  supernumerary.  The  num- 
ber of  signatures  all  told  is  ninety- 
three,  of  whom  the  secular  or  parish 
priests  are  fifty-five,  while  the  regulars 
number  only  twenty-five. 

Twenty-one  years  later  —  i.e.,  when 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes  were  begin- 
ning to  cause  serious  anxiety  —  we 
have  the  record  of  another  Clovesho 
synod  at  which  Archbishop  Wulfred 
presided.  Eleven  bishops  attended, 
and,  according  to  one  account,  fifty 
]>arish  priests,  though  the  signatures  of 
only  thirty-seven  have  been  preserved. 
The  monasteries  by  this  time  had  suf- 
fered grievously  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  Danes,  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  no  more  than 
seven  abbots  were  among  the  signato- 
ries. The  significance  of  these  lists  is 
very  great.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century  —  thirty 


or  forty  years  before  Alfred  was  born 
—  the  parish  priests  were  by  no  means 
the  poor  creatures  that  a  cureory  reader 
of  such  history  as  emanated  from  the 
cloisters  would  lead  us  to  believe  they 
were.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
among  them  men  of  consideration  aud 
weight  who  were  perfectly  qualified  to 
take  their  places  in  council  side  by  side 
with  the  greatest  abbots  in  the  land,  to 
travel  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other  that  their  voices  might  be  heard 
in  the  debates,  and,  moreover,  wheu 
the  religious  houses  had  been  harried 
and  burnt  by  the  vikings,  that  these 
same  priests  were  ready  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  seats  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Church  and  to  lully  round  their  bish- 
ops whenever  and  whitheraoever  they 
might  be  summoned  to  attend  and  de- 
liver their  judgments  or  tender  their 
advice  in  times  of  peril  and  perplexity. 

Unhappily,  so  great  has  been  at  all 
times  the  exclusiveness  and  arrogance 
which  have  characterized  monastic  lit- 
erature, and  especially  when  monks 
have  been  writing  about  the  past  of 
their  own  houses  or  their  own  order^ 
that  they  have  taken  little  or  no  ac- 
count of  the  parish  priests  and  their 
doings  ;  but  have  adopted  when  speak- 
ing of  them  precisely  the  same  tone 
which  is  observable  in  the  language  of 
some  among  ourselves.  The  very  name 
of  secular  clergy  was  to  the  monk  al- 
most a  name  of  reproach  ;  and,  just  as 
among  our  Nonconformists  nowadays 
no  man  is  a  ^'  member  of  it  Christian 
Church ''  except  he  be  a  member  of 
a  Dissenting  congregation,  so,  for  cen- 
turies, only  they  who  were  members 
of  a  monastic  body  and  under  monas- 
tic vows  were  spoken  of  as  religious. 
Then,  and  then  only,  was  he  or  she 
(as  the  case  might  be)  said  to  have 
^'  entered  religion.''  The  phrase  is  still 
used  in  the  present  day. 

Meanwhile,  all  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  era  we  find  the  parish  priests 
quite  able  to  hold  their  own  as  teach- 
ing, preaching,  working  clergymen.  In 
the  monasteries  the  Latin  language 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  rule, 
and  among  them  the  Roman  ritual  was 
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iiniversal.  Tliere  are  gocxl  reasons  for 
believing  that  in  the  parish  churches 
the  Latin  service  was  disliked,  and 
<3ven  translated  into  the  vernacular ; 
for  everybody  in  Gnul  could  speak 
Latin  or  understand  it.  In  Britain  the 
people  loved  their  own  language  ;  to 
them  the  Roman  speech  was  jargon 
^ind  something  worse. 

The  people  could  not  be  induced  to 
learn  Latin  except  in  the  monasteries 
and  in  some  few  schools  more  or  less 
in  connection  with  them.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  parish  priests  to  keep  up 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
their  native  language,  and  the  people 
would  have  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  the  parish  priests  could 
supply  and  did  supply  ;  and  that  there 
were  among  those  parish  priests  no  in- 
considerable number  of  men  deserving 
in  that  age  to  be  called  scholars  and 
students  is  abundantly  evident. 

Beda  himself  {ph.  732)  acknowledges 
his  great  obligations  to  a  certain  Lon- 
don priest  —  I  suppose  we  may  call  him 
a  London  clergyman  —  named  Nothelm, 
who  had  made  transciipts  for  )iim  of 
valuable  documents.  Nothelm  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  eventually  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dying  there 
in  739.  In  the  British  Museum,  among 
the  Cotton  manuscripts,  we  have  a  re- 
markable catalogue  wliich  a  certain 
Athelstan,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
drew  up  of  the  books  which  he  had 
collected  and  was  apparently  very 
proud  of.  Athelstan  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a  generation  after  Beda.  I 
hold  him  to  have  been  a  country  par- 
^$0Il,  and  shall  continue  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  same  till  some  personage 
of  adequate  audacity  shall  succeed  in 
proving  the  negative.  Athelstan  names 
with  a  certain  serious  joy  two  impor- 
tant volumes  which  he  says  he  had 
obtained  from  another  parish  priest 
named  Alfwold.  But  Athelstan  and 
A  If  wold  are  only  two  of  many  such 
clergymen  as  were  men  of  books  and 
study  in  tJiat  eighth  century.  Alcuin 
—  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  Charle- 
magne looked  to  him  for  effecting  the 
great    educational    reform    which    the 


illustrious  emperor  hoped  to  brfng 
about — Alcuin  writes  of  England  at 
this  time  as  the  home  of  libraries  and 
learned  men.  And  this  is  just  what 
our  King  Alfred  says  of  his  country  in 
the  next  century,  when  he  deplores  the 
havoc  and  ruin  which  the  Danes  had 
wrought.  In  the  preface  to  Gregor3r^8 
*^  Pastorale  "  he  mentions  how  *'*•  before 
all  was  spoiled  and  burned, -t/ie  chwrches 
throughout  the  whole  English  nation 
stood  filled  with  treasures  and  witli 
books,  and  also  with  a  great  multitude 
of  God^s  servants  ; "  but  he  adds  else- 
where that,  in  making  this  very  trans- 
lation in  which  such  a  memorable 
lament  occurs,  he  had  received  impor- 
tant help,  not  only  from  Archbishop 
Plegmund  and  Bishop  Asser,  but  from 
two  mass  priests  —  i.e.,  parish  priests  — 
whom  he  names. 

But  when  the  great  king  bewails  the 
decay  of  learning  in  Britain  during  the 
generation  or  so  preceding  his  own,  we 
must  take  such  laments  with  some  little 
reserve,  just  as  we  must  receive  the 
language  of  iEIfric  the  grammarian  in 
the  next  century  with  all  cautious  al- 
lowance ;  for  ^Ifric  himself  tells  us 
that  a  parish  priest  was  his  own  first 
teacher.  And  we  may  take  it  as  pretty 
certain  that  when  ^Ifric  wrote  those 
homilies  of  his  which  were  so  widely 
circulated,  they  were  the  parish  priests 
who  bought  them  or  copied  them,  and 
preached  them  in  their  churches.  Peo- 
ple came  and  listened  to  them,  too ; 
and  preaching  other  people's  sermom 
is  not  such  a  very  reprehensible  prac- 
tice—  it  rather  goes  a  little  way  to 
prove  that  the  preachers  are  not  idlers, 
not  drones.  And  let  me,  before  I  pmss 
on,  remind  you  that  the  saintly  Wolf- 
stan.  Archbishop  of  York,  was  one  of 
these  good  people  who  bosied  them- 
selves in  writing  sermons  for  others  to 
preach,  and  that  he  tells  us  himself 
that  he  was  no  monk,  but  that  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  faithful  parish 
priest,  like — shall  I  say?  —  the  l»est 
of  you  gentlemen  here  to-day  —  one  of 
yourselves. 

Nor  was  the  social  posi^oo  of  the 
Saxon  working  clergy  by  any  fXMAns  as 
low  as  some  have  been  inclined  to  ivfer 
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froiu  the  silence  or  the  covert  sneers 
of  writers  wlio  breathed  the  air  of  the 
cloisters. 

There  is  in  the  "  Cartularium  Saxon- 
icuiu  "  a  very  interesting  will,  made  by 
a  certain  priest  named  Werhard,  about 
the  year  832.  He  describes  himself  as 
a  kinsman  of  Archbishop  Wulfred,  who 
had  lately  died.  The  archbishop  had 
purchased  son)e  property  in  Kent  anti 
Middlesex,  which  he  made  over  to 
Werhard  in  honorable  trust.  The  in- 
•come  was  to  be  applied,  not  for  the 
enrichment  of  any  monastery,  but  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  in  certain 
parishes  which  are  named.  As  for 
Werliard's  own  property  (which  he 
expressly  tells  us  was  his  patrimony), 
that  he  bequeaths  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  The  monks  of  Christ 
Churcli  took  very  good  care  of  their 
evidences,  and  to  this  we  owe  our  knowl- 
edge of  Werhard  ;  his  will  was  the  title 
to  the  lands  he  bequeathed  to  their 
house,  and  if  he  had  not  so  bequeathed 
it  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him 
or  of  AVulfred's  bequest  to  the  poor. 
Exactly  in  the  same  way  do  we  owe 
our  knowledcje  of  another  parish  priest, 
Erdulf  (Cart.  ii.  689),  to  whom  King 
Ed  red,  Alfred's  grandson,  left  a  life 
interest  in  a  considerable  estate.  The 
reversion  of  tliat  estate  devolved  to  the 
new  minster  at  Winchester,  and  Er- 
dulf's  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the 
monastery.  So,  again,  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  bequests  made  to 
some  parish  priests  by  a  great  person- 
age named  Byhrtric,  because  Byhrtric 
left  also  large  legacies  to  the  Canter- 
bury monasteries.  The  great  Alfred 
himself  left  legacies  to  tifty  parish 
priests,  as  no  doubt  other  rich  men  did 
from  time  to  time. 

If  the  working  clergy  suffered,  as  of 
coui-se  they  did,  by  the  frightful  rav- 
ages of  the  Danes,  they  certainly  did 
not  suffer  to  anything  approaching  the 
extent  that  the  monasteries  suffered. 
How  greatly  they  suffered  may  be 
learnt  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
where  we  read,  under  the  year  870, 
that  Archbishop  Ceolnoth  ^'  commanded 
his  private  priests,  and  also  some  of 
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the  Yill  priests,  that  they  should  help 
the  few  monks  who  remained  to  do 
God's  service  .  .  .  for,''  it  adds,  **  there 
was  strife  and  sorrow  over  England  ; 
and  therefore  the  clerks  remained  with 
the  monks." 

I  beg  you  to  note  these  words.  The 
archbishop's  private  priests  in  the  one 
clause  are  the  clerks  of  the  other,  and 
tliey  are  the  same  clerici  whom  we 
have  heard  of  before  as  secular  canons  ; 
that  is,  they  are  the  staff  officers  or 
officials  of  the  bishops,  while  the  Vill 
priests  are  the  country  parsons  or 
parish  priests,  with  whom  we  are  now 
immediately  conci^rned. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  entry  in 
the  Chronicle  marks  the  extinction  of 
the  old  raonasticism  in  England.  Ex- 
tinction is,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  word  ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  this, 
the  first  year  of  King  Alfred's  reign, 
things  were  at  their  worst  in  the  reli- 
gious houses  throughout  the  land.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  measure  of 
tlie  archbishop's  was  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  ruined  monasteries, 
where  possible,  with  the  secular  or 
parish  clergy,  rather  than  allow  the 
conventual  life  and  the  conventual 
buildings  to  be  abandoned. 

The  attempt  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  a  failure.  It  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  be  a  failure  ;  for  the 
single  reason  that  the  secular  clergy 
were  as  a  rule  married  men,  and  when 
they  were  draughted  into  the  old  mon- 
asteries they  took  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren with  them.  This  was  not  only 
true  of  the  parish  priests,  but  it  was 
true  even  of  the  secular  canons,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Rule  of  Chrodo- 
gang.  They,  too,  were  bound  origi- 
nally by  no  vows ;  nor  does  the 
obligation  of  celibacy  appear  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  any  other 
penalty  than  such  as  was  enforced  in 
the  case  of  fellows  of  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  fifty  years  ago. 

AVhen,  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
srreat  revival  of  monasticism  came 
about  all  over  Europe  and  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  rolled  on  to  England,  then 
the  cry  of  the  monks  was  loud  against 
the  scandal  of  the  old  monasteries  be- 
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lug  filled  by  the  secular  canons,  and 
the  contest  between  the  one  order  and 
the  other  went  on  actually  down  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Five  yeai*8  before 
that  event,  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
engaged  in  build iug  his  famous  monas- 
ter}' at  Westminster  for  monks  who, 
with  their  abbot  at  their  head,  officiated 
at  the  king's  funeml  ;  while  Harold, 
who  claimed  the  other's  crown,  was 
building  his  famous  college  at  Waltham 
for  secular  canons,  some  of  whom  were, 
and  all  might  have  been,  married  men. 
It  really  seemed  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty down  to  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
maus  which  were  to  gain  the  day  —  the 
men  of  Rule,  whose  idol  was  the  artifi- 
cial and  unnatunil  life  of  celibates  in 
the  cloister,  or  the  men  of  Principle, 
whose  contention  was  that  the  law  of 
Christ  allowed  of  freedom,  and  who 
claimed  that  Christ's  ministers  might 
be  of  Paul  the  celibate  or  of  Peter  the 
married  man,  and  3'et  both  might  be  of 
Christ  and  doing  his  work  in  the  world. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  secular  clergy,  includ- 
ing the  parish  priests,  in  England  had 
never  before  been  so  numerous.  Not 
only  so,  but  that  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  population  they  have  never 
since  been  so  rich  or  occupied  so  strong 
a  position.  In  the  Domesda}'  Survey 
hardlv  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
churches  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  this  represents  very 
inadequately  indeed  the  whole  number 
that  must  have  been  in  existence  at  the 
lime  of  the  Conquest.  That  number 
must  certainly  have  run  into  thou- 
sands.      Every  «>ne  of  these   churches 


most  be  said  tliat  at  this  time  the  parish 
priests  had  it  all  their  own  way  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  tliat  these  clergy  were  none 
the  better  for  their  prosperity,  rather 
that  their  riches  had  done  them  harm 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Soon  the  fashion  began  of  founding 
new  monasteries.  The  cry  was  i-aiseil 
that  only  by  the  revival  of  the  stricter 
religious  life  of  the  cloister  could 
priests  and  people  be  reformed.  The 
tide  turned  against  the  seculars.  The 
monasteries  rapidly  became  wealthy 
corporations  enriched  by  lands  and 
manors.  In  many  instances  the  own- 
ership of  tliese  manors  carried  with  il 
the  patronage  of  the  churches  upon 
those  manors  —  i.e.,  the  advowsous  of 
many  parishes  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  abbeys  and  priories.  Then  we 
begin  to  hear  of  a  very  odious  form  of 
tniding  in  these  benefices.  The  rectors 
were  in  many  cases  compelled  to  pay 
an  annual  rent  or  pension  to  tlic  mon* 
astery,  the  compact  bcin^  made  wilh 
the  incumbent  conditionally  upon  hi» 
being  admitted  to  his  cure.  Protests 
were  made  against  these  simoniucal 
bargains  and  councils  legislated  against 
them,  but  it  still  went  on.  Of  course 
the  parishes,  the  parishioners,  and  the 
clergy  suffered  injury  and  wrong  ;  but 
this  was  as  nothing  to  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
income  of  a  benefice  to  the  support  of 
a  monaster}',  whereby  the  mouasterie* 
became  the  rectors  of  the  parbh,  taking 
the  whole  endowment  and  leaving  tbo 
inhabitants  of  the  place  to  the  care  of  a 
stipendiary.  This  kind  of  spoHalioa 
went  on  wholesale  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  till  at  last  thoughtful  and 
right-thinking    men    lifted     up    tliuir 


had  its   endowments   in   the   shape  of    voices  against  the  abomination,  and  by 


tithes   and   offerings.     Every   one 
its  jzlobe. 


had    the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 

^ appropriations  began  to  be  discouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monasteries  |  but  not  before  well-nigh  half  the  bcue- 
had  by  no  means  recovered  from  the  1  fices  in  England  had  been  pluudereil 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Danes,  of  their  great  tithes  and  glebe  lands. 
Many  of  the  smaller  houses  had  been  '  Concurrently  with  this  process  of 
entirely  blotted  out,  and  it  may  be  disendow  men  t,  the  wealth  of  the  clerej 
doubted  whether  there  were  forty  mon- ,  had  made  them  fair  game  for  those  iu 
asteries  worili  mentioning  that  were  at  |  power  t(»  levy  from  them  all  sorts  of 
this  lime  in  working  unli:r  from  the  '  exactions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
Tyni:  to  the    Exe.     It  may  indeed  al- '     Twice   a  year  they  were   compeUod* 
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or  supposed,  to  attend  the  Diocesan 
Synods,  and,  whether  they  attended  or 
not,  they  had  to  pay  their  fees,  and 
perhaps  higher  fees  for  non-attend- 
ance. By  this  thne,  too,  the  arch- 
deacons had  become  active  diocesan 
inspectors,  and  their  courts  of  inquiry 
were  very  terrible  assemblies,  at  which 
heavy  dues  had  to  be  paid  to  the  offi- 
cials. You  catch  a  glimpse  in  Chaucer 
of  the  Archdeacon's  Summoner  or 
"Sompnour"  in  the  "Friar's  Tale." 
The  summoner  was  a  common  in- 
former who  lived  by  his  vile  trade,  and 
woe  to  the  luckless  parson  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  some  aggrieved 
parishioner  looking  out  for  a  chance  of 
paying  off  an  old  grudge  against  the 
rector  or  vicar  who  had  been  too  zealous 
or  a  trifle  indiscreet.  The  best  he 
could  do  was  to  bribe  the  summoner 
not  to  bring  his  cause  into  court,  where, 
even  if  the  parson  gained  the  day,  the 
expenses  might  easily  cripple  him  for 
months  or  years. 

Then  there  were  the  taxes  (for  we 
may  as  well  use  our  modern  language), 
those  terrible  tenths  and  flfteenths  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  In  the  year 
1294  Edward  the  First  actually  de- 
manded half  a  year's  income  from  the 
clergy,  and,  dreadful  as  the  impost 
was,  it  had  to  be  paid,  though  how  the 
parsons  found  the  money  it  is  difficult 


to  imagine. 


By  this  time,  however,  the  country 
parsons  had  almost  ceased  to  be  mar- 
ried men,  though  we  meet  with  them 
frequently  till  quite  tlie  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  After  that  the  arch- 
deacons and  the  summoners  between 
them  effectually  put  a  stop  to  holy  mat- 
rimony among  the  priests  of  tiie  Lord. 

Nor  did  the  steady  progress  of  im- 
poverishment of  the  working  clergy 
end  with  the  appropriations,  the  fees, 
and  the  taxes,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. The  friars  had  not  long  been 
working  in  England  before  they  were 
found  to  be  acting  very  seriously  in  the 
direction  of  lessening  the  income  of  the 
clergy^  and  especially  of  the  town 
clergy,  so  far  as  their  resources  were 
derived  from  freewill  offerings  ajid  the 
like. 


Finally,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
derivable  from  tuition  and  educational 
work  fell  off  seriously  witii  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universities.  Lads  of 
promise  began  more  and  more  to  be 
sent  from  home  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  for  bet- 
ter tuition  than  tlie  parochial  clergy 
could  provide,  and  that  happened 
which  has  come  about  in  our  own  time 
—  viz.,  that  the  income  of  the  country 
parsons  greatly  decreased  when  the 
demand  for  clerical  private  tutors  well- 
nigh  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if,  as 
all  these  worries  and  exactions,  this 
gradual  shrinkage  in  the  clerical  in- 
comes, went  on  so  steadily,  we  should 
find  indications  of  the  social  position 
of  the  country  clergy  beginning  to  de- 
cline towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  And  these  indications  are 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

Taking  the  lists  of  presentations  to 
our  Norfolk  benefices,  which  go  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  in 
the  main  give  the  succession  of  incum- 
bents in  the  East  Anglian  diocese  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  examining 
these  lists  as  I  find  them  in  a  single 
volume  of  Blomefield's  history  of  the 
county,  the  following  results  must 
strike  any  reader  :  — 

The  great  family  of  the  Bardolfs 
were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Cantley,  on 
the  river  Yare,  from  Norman  times 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
As  lords  of  the  manor  they  were  pa- 
trons of  the  rectory,  and  they  resided 
in  the  parish.  The  rectors  for  nearly 
two  centuries  were  either  Bardolfs  or 
bore  the  names  of  the  great  county 
families.  The  last  of  these  aristocratic 
parsons  of  Cantley,  as  I  may  call  them, 
was  presented  in  1372.  After  that  date 
the  rectors  are  evidently  plebeians,  of 
whose  origin  we  know  nothing. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Plumstead  Parva.  Down  to 
1360  the  patrons  appear  to  have  always 
presented  one  of  their  own  kindred. 
After  that  date  the  rectors  are  taken 
from  a  lower  stratum. 

At  Barton,  again,  where  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Lovells  were  resident  and 
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patrons  of  the  liviug  till  kite  iu  the 
seveutecuth  centuiy,  the  tirat  four  rec- 
tors whose  appoiutiueut  is  recorded  are 
Lovells  —  that  is,  the  living  was  a  fam- 
ily liviug,  which  was  always  held  by 
some  younger  brother  or  poorer  kins- 
man. After  1349  there  arc  no  more 
Lovells  to  be  found  among  the  rectors, 
nor  any  one  else  of  whom  there  is  any- 
thing to  tell. 

Once  more.  The  rectory  of  St. 
Mary  Beechnmwell  was  for  ages  in  the 
gift  of  presentation  of  the  Chervilles 
(another  of  the  proud  old  houses),  and 
for  generations  they  appear  to  have 
presented  the  benetice  to  one  of  their 
own  class.  After  the  presentation  of 
Thomas  Cherville  by  his  father  or 
brother  Koger  de  Cherville  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
parsons  are  evidently  new  men,  and 
few  of  them  even  bear  Norfolk  names. 
If  these  instsinces  stood  alone,  they 
would  be  suggestive  ;  but  they  do  not 
by  any  means  st«ind  alone,  and  I  com- 
mend this  line  of  research  to  those  who 
possess  or  have  access  to  our  great 
county  histories,  or  such  valuable  works 
as  Mr.  Ilingestou  Bandolph^s  *^  Regis- 
tei*s  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter."  I  can 
only  glance  at  the  subject  here. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  parish 
priests  were  growing  poorer  and  poorer 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation, 
it  is  noticeable  that  they  never  ceased 
to  retiiin  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
their  people  from  first  to  last.  My  im- 
pression is  that,  as  they  ceased  to  be- 
long to  the  gentry  class  by  birth,  they 
grew  into  more  and  more  favor  with 
the  commonalty.  In  the  thousands  of 
early  charters  —  i.e.,  conveyances  of 
land  and  the  like  —  which  I  have  had 
the  eccentric  pleiisure  of  handling  and 
reading  in  my  leisure  houi*s,  the  names 
of  tlie  county  parsons  actually  swarm 
among  the  feoffees  or  trustees  to  whom 
settled  estates,  small  or  large,  are  con- 
veyed. So,  too,  in  the  wills  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  the  parish 
priests  are  so  frequently  appointed 
supervisors  of  wills  that  it  is  evident 
they  were  regarded  as  the  men  most  to 
bo  trusted  for  settliug  any  such  dis- 
putes as  might  arise  between  execu- 


tors and  legatees.  As  for  instances  of 
their  putting  pressure  upon  tlie  dying 
that  so  some  benefits  might  accrue  to 
themselves,  I  can  only  say  that  1  have 
never  met  with  a  single  instance  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  though  for  thirty 
years  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for 
one,  and  I  have  examined  and  made 
extracts  from  a  good  many  wills  and 
testaments  in  my  time.  There 'S  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  and  some  mono* 
maniacs  have  a  taste  even  for  old 
wills  I 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come 
to  the  wills  of  the  clergy  themselves, 
we  see  that  though  among  them  there 
wei*e  x\\\  those  differences  in  wealth, 
birth,  culture,  and  habits  of  life  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  beneficed 
clergy  nowadays,  from  the  successful 
pluralist  who  held  two  or  three  pieces 
of  preferment  simultaneously  or  the 
rollicking  squarson  who  hung  loosely 
to  his  clerical  income  because  he  had 
landed  property  of  his  own,  down  lo 
the  humble  vicar  who  had  haid  work  lo 
make  two  ends  meet,  or  the  needy 
chaplain  who  had  only  his  few  house- 
hold utensils  and  half-a-dozen  shabby 
books  to  leave  behind  him,  yet  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  to  meet  with  a  parson's 
will  in  which  some  legacy  is  not  left  to 
the  church  iu  which  he  officiates. 

And  here  let  me  observe  in  passing 
that  it  is  a  deep-rooted  delusion,  against 
which  I  have  made  it  my  business  to 
protest  for  many  years,  that  the  great 
landlords  forsooth  built  all  our  med- 
iseval  churches.  I  hold  that  to  be  an 
utter  and  mischievous  delusion.  Every- 
thing goes  to  show  that  the  immense 
majority  of  the  old  churches  in  En- 
gland were  built  not  by  tlie  great  men, 
but  by  the  small  people  with  the  clergy 
at  theii'  heiul.  Where  some  great 
noble  or  county  magnate  did  build  a 
church,  there  you  may  always  find  his 
mark  ;  his  coat  armor  is  sure  to  be 
carved  upon  every  available  stone  or 
beam  ;  it  tells  its  own  tale.  But  the 
small  folk  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
fourteenth-century  pai*sous  had  no 
escutcheon  to  display,  and  the  sculptor 
amused  himself  in  something  else  than 
heraldic  shields  carved  upou  the  battle- 
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ments  of  a  tower.  In  the  famous 
'*  Black  Book  of  Swalf  ham  "  iu  Nor- 
folk, where  the  names  of  tlie  chief 
beuef actor's  to  the  cliurch  are  set  down 
with  rare  minuteness,  there  appear  the 
names  of  not  less  than  nine  rectors  and 
vicai*s  of  the  parish  who,  in  a  period  of 
less  than  a  century,  had  very  materially 
contributed  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church  (one  of  the  finest 
in  Norfolk),  and  had  restored  some 
reaUy  splendid  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
service  books,  plate,  vestments,  candle- 
sticks, and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  for 
rendering  the  ritual  and  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  as  splendid  and  imposing 
as  it  could  be  made.  John  Bury,  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  parish  in  1414, 
actually  built  the  chancel  as  we  see  it 
now.  He  evidently  intended  to  rebuild 
the  whole  church,  but  he  was  cut  short 
iu  the  middle  of  bis  work,  and  in  his 
will  he  provided  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  with  panels.  He  left  his  suc- 
cessor to  complete  what  he  himself 
had  begun.  Tliat  successor  was  a  par- 
son of  some  note  in  his  time,aD.D., 
whose  name  w^as  John  Bote w right. 
This  gentleman  accepted  the  honorable 
charge  which  Mr.  Bury  had  laid  upon 
him,  and  he  continued  the  building  of 
the  church  ;  but  he,  too,  left  the  work 
incomplete,  and  once  again  the  vicar  of 
the  parish,  Robert  Fuller,  did  as  the 
other  clergy  of  the  town  had  done  be- 
fore him,  spending  upon  it  a  sum  quite 
equal  to  500Z.  of  our  money. 

I  should  be  glad  to  discover  that 
when  the  church  was  at  last  finished 
(as  it  is  said),  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  Giovanni  de'  Gigli,  whom 
Le  Neve  profanely  calls  John  Giggles, 
an  Italian,  non-resident  rector  of  Swaff- 
hain  and  a  great  pluralist,  who  ended 
by  being  Bishop  of  London  —  I  should, 
I  say,  be  glad  to  discover  that  this 
liight  Reverend  Father  in  God  gave  of 
his  abundance  to  help  on  the  church- 
building  ;  but  I  should  be  very  nuicii 
surprised  indeed  to  hear  this  kind  of 
good  report  of  him. 

Such  documents  as  the  "  Black  Book 
of  Swaffham  "  are  of  extreme  rarity, 
but  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  part 
which  the  parsons  took  in  the  church- 


buildiui?  exists  in  abundance.  It  onlv 
requires  to  be  looked  up  and  looked 
into. 

People  seem  to  forget  that  the 
churches  in  England  durinij  the  cen- 
turies  we  are  discussing  belonged  to 
the  parisJiioners  exactly  as  the  Board 
schools  do  now,  and  that  this  propri- 
etary intei'est  brought  with  it  not  only 
a  jealous  pride  in  their  churches,  but  a 
strong  love  for  and  delight  in  the  build- 
ings themselves.  Periodically  there 
seems  to  have  burst  forth  a  great  craze 
for  church  restoration  over  wide  dis- 
tricts, one  does  not  know  how.  Thus, 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  the  bisliop 
was  called  upon  to  re-dedicate  between 
the  years  1259  and  1268  —  actually  in 
nine  years  —  no  less  tiian  eighty-eight 
rebuilt  or  enlarged  churches.  A  cen- 
turv  later  a  similar  wave  of  zeal  for 
church-building  passed  over  East 
Anglia.  You  may  see  the  result 
everywhere  in  the  large  numbers  of 
fourteenth-century  churches,  which  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  unhappily,  as  I 
think,  supply  the  places  of  edifices 
erected  when  ecclesiastical  architecture 
was  in  its  perfect  beauty,  and  before 
the  decadence  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
arts  had  begun.  If  a  bishop  were  ani- 
mated with  a  zeal  for  having  fine 
churches  in  his  diocese,  he  could  put 
quite  terrible  pressure  upon  a  parish, 
and  put  the  parishioners  to  very  serious 
expense.  The  coming  of  such  a  prelate 
was  just  like  the  coming  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  nowa- 
days. "  My  lords  require  you  to  enlarge 
your  school  and  to  provide  a  class- 
room I  ''  Alas  I  what  lamentations  fol- 
low 1    Take  an  instance  or  two. 

Bishop  Stapleton  had  come  down  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  church  of  Staverton, 
near  Totnes,  in  1301.  He  had  found 
some  fault  with  the  accommodation  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  and  apparently 
made  some  recommendations.  When 
he  came  again  in  July,  1314,  his  lord- 
ship was  evidently  out  of  temper  and 
dissatisfied.  He  would  not  be  trified 
with  this  time.  He  declared  that  the 
chancel  was  too  narrow  and  dark,  and 
the  nave  was  worse.  Wherefore  he 
made  order  that  the  rector,  the  vicar, 
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aud  Ihe  purishioucrs,  shouUl  remedy 
these  defects  without  dehiy,  and  you 
may  dcpeud  upon  it  it  had  to  be  doue 
at  whatever  iuconvenience.  Some 
years  later,  the  bishop  paid  a  visit  to 
Braduiuch,  near  Collunipton.  He 
found  the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  bad 
state  (as  Mr.  Inspector  has  found  per- 
haps yours  or  mine),  and  the  parish- 
ionei*s  are  peremptorily  ordered  to  put 
it  in  a  condition  of  complete  repair,  and 
are  allowed  six  months  to  do  it  in.  As 
for  the  ways  and  means,  that  was  their 
concern  I  Just  about  the  same  time, 
again,  the  bishop  appeared  at  Ilfm- 
combe.  It  had  been  represented  to 
him  that  the  parish  church  was  too 
small.  His  lordship  declared  that  was 
his  opinion  also.  Wherefore  it  was 
ordered  that  the  parishioners  should 
lengthen  their  church  twenty-four  feet 
at  the  least  before  next  Michaelmas 
twelvemonth.  Was  there  any  penalty  ? 
Yes,  there  was  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
penalty  in  default  of  carrying  out  the 
bishop's  order  was  a  sum  of  monej'  to 
be  paid  to  the  mother  church  at  Exeter, 
equivalent  to  an  amount  which  in  our 
time  would  be  represented  by  700Z.  or 
800i. 

But  how  did  the  unhappy  creatures 
get  the  money  ?  For  instance,  how 
did  the  poor  people  of  Broad  Hemp- 
stead—  a  little  country  parish  of  two 
thousand  acres  —  manage  to  build  a 
brand  new  church  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  old  one,  in  the  year  1401,  and 
flnish  it  in  two  years  ?  How  did  the 
parishioners  of  Bucklaud  Brewer  in 
1399,  when  their  church  and  almost  all 
its  contents  were  destroyed  by  light- 
ning—  how  did  they  propose  to  rebuild 
or  repair  the  sacred  ediiice  ?  How  did 
the  parishioners  of  Downe  St.  Mary  in 
1413  and  many  another  little  place  that 
might  be  named  —  how  did  they  all 
manage  it ;  and  manage  it,  too,  without 
being  reduced  to  beggary  ?  AVhy,  ex- 
actly as  you  and  I  do  it  now  I  The 
bishop,  in  cases  where  the  poor  people 
sued  liumbi}'  to  him  and  told  him  they 
were  absolutely  and  utterly  unable  to 
]>car  the  expense,  gavo  tlu»m  leave  and 
license  to  cro  a-l)ui;irinif.  And  who  was 
the  man  who  had  to  do  the  bulk  of  the 


work  ?  And,  mind,  it  was  very  hard 
work  indeed,  in  days  when  the  roads 
were  bad  and  the  penny  post  had  not 
been  dreamt  of  even  by  the  most  im- 
aginative. The  man  who  did  the  work 
then,  as  now,  was  the  parson.  And 
how  well  lie  did  it  tlie  houses  of  God  in 
the  land  testify  from  John  o'  Groat's 
House  to  the  Land's  End. 

Before  I  close  I  must  needs  offer  you 
one  or  two  more  hints  and  suggestions. 

(1)  The  lists  of  ordinations  in  the 
several  dioceses  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  more  numerous 
than  might  have  been  expected.  They 
show  that  the  number  of  ordained  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  was  very  large,  and 
they  show  us  also  plainly  that  instances 
of  parish  priests  living  isolated  aud 
lonely  lives  must  have  been  very  rare. 
There  were  huge  numbers  of  unben- 
eficed men  picking  up  a  precarious 
livelihood  in  town  and  country,  and 
subsisting  upon  a  pittance  which  only 
celibates  could  have  managed  to  exist 
upon.  The  prizes  were  to  the  blanks 
even  fewer  than  thev  are  now.  But 
this  had  its  advantages,  such  as  they 
were.  The  beneficed  clergy  had  no 
difiiculty  in  finding  assistance  in  their 
duties,  and  they  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  companionship.  Moreover,  license 
of  non-residence  was  very  easily  pro- 
cured by  a  pai-son  who  wished  to  spend 
a  year  or  two  at  the  university.  In 
many  cases  that  license  was  renewed 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  was  specially 
common  when  a  young  man  had  been 
appointed  to  a  benefice  early  in  his 
career.  In  such  cases  the  bishops  oc- 
casionally insisted  on  his  residing  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  for  a  time. 

(2)  AVhile  he  was  away  there  were 
sure  to  be  two  or  three  or  sometimes 
half-a-dozen  "chaplains"  and  chantry 
priests,  to  whom  the  routine  work  of 
the  parish  was  entrusted.  These  men 
were  carefully  watched  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  any  irregularities  were 
promptly  reported  to  the  archdeacons, 
who  did  not  spare  them.  Of  course 
there  were  man}'  clerical  scamps  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  their  profession  and 
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who  drifted  into  the  I'anks  of  the  loaf- 
<jrs.  There  are  scamps  iu  the  medical 
profession,  rogues  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, blacklegs  among  the  financiers, 
and  bankrupts  among  the  most  virtuous 
and  upright  commercial  classes.  But 
where  the  competition  increases  for 
every  post  and  every  place  of  prefer- 
ment, there  is  at  least,  an  even  chance 
that  the  best  men  come  to  the  fore,  and 
we  don't  judge  of  a  class  by  taking  the 
convicts  and  ticket-of-leave  men  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  morale  prevalent  in 
the  rank  of  life  to  which  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  respectively  belonged  at 
their  start  in  life. 

(3)  The  quiet,  devout,  and  conscien- 
tious parson,  doing  his  duty  day  by  day 
among  his  people,  is  the  last  man  who 
attains  to  notoriety.  Unless  a  clergy- 
man is  bent  on  advertising  himself,  the 
less  notorious  he  is  the  better.  Rogues 
do  become  notorious  as  soon  as  the}' 
are  found  out  and  their  names  appear 
in  the  police  reports.  The  secular 
clergy  before  the  Reformation  had  a 
very  sharp  lookout  kept  upon  them, 
and  when  they  tripped  or  went  astray 
there  were  only  too  many  people  who 
were  on  the  watch  to  expose  them. 
Then  they  were  heard  of  indeed.  It  is 
clear  from  such  books  as  John  My  re's 
*' Instructions  for  Parish  Priests," 
printed  by  the  E.E.T.S.,  that  there 
was  a  ranch  higher  standard  of  feeling 
in  a  wide  stratum  of  the  people  than 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Nor 
were  the  congregations  of  the  four- 
teenth century  a  whit  less  inclined  to 
be  censorious  than  those  of  the  nine- 
teenth. When  the  representatives  of 
the  parish  of  Colbroke  were  questioned 
authoritatively  by  their  bishop  regard- 
ing Sir  William  their  vicar  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  his  visitation  in  1301,  they 
said  that  he  preached  "  well  enough  " 
(^sim  modo),  that,  *' as  far  as  he  knew" 
{quantum  novit),  he  expounded  the  Gos- 
pels to  them,  but  he  did  not  teach  them 
much  {non  multum  ens  informat).  In 
fact  he  was  a  very  harmless  sort  of  a 
humdrum  man.  There  were  lies  told 
about  him,  but  they  were  lies. 

Pretty    nuicl)    the  same  answers  are 
given    by  the    chief   men  in   the   little 


town  of  Colyton.  Sir  Robert  Bluud, 
the  vicar  was  a  good  man  (prohua 
homo)  ;  he  preached  quantum  novit 
again,  but  not  as  much  as  he  ought  in 
their  opinion.  His  predecessor  was  a 
man  ;  he  had  been  wont  to  have 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
chaplains  and  clerks  of  the  Church. 
(Note  that !)  But  this  one  was  remiss 
in  this  duty.  Would  the  lord  bishop  be 
pleased  to  pull  him  up  ?  (petunt  quod 
corripiatur). 

Take  them  all  in  all,  I  cannot  resist 
the  impression,  which  has  become 
deeper  and  deeper  upon  me  the  more  I 
have  read  and  pondered,  that  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  in  England  during  the 
centuries  between  the  Conquest  and 
the  Reformation  numbered  amongst 
them  at  all  times  some  of  the  best  men 
of  their  generation.  To  begin  with, 
they  were  always  loyal  Englishmen. 
The  same  can  at  no  time  be  said  of 
the  monks,  who  from  first  to  last 
were  much  less  true  subjects  of  the 
king  than  at  heart  bigoted  adherents  of 
the  pope  of  Rome.  Chaucer's  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  poor  parson  of  a 
town  reflects  the  feeling  not  only  of 
his  own  time,  but  really  reflects  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  at 
all  times.  Not  once  nor  twice  in  our 
history  these  parish  priests  are  to  be 
found  siding  with  the  people  against 
those  in  power,  and  chosen  by  the 
people  to  be  their  spokesmen  when 
their  grievances  were  becoming  un- 
bearable. AVlien  that  great  awakening 
came  which  in  the  good  Providence  of 
God  the  friars  were  permitted  to  stir, 
and  a  new  life,  and  a  new  enthusiasm, 
and  a  new  hunger  and  thirst  after 
holiness  thrilled  through  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  nation,  the  response  came 
first  from  the  working  clergy,  who 
joined  tlie  new  reformers  wherever 
they  appeared  —  not  without  some 
grumbling  that  the  new  men  absorbed 
large  sums,  in  the  shape  of  burial  and 
marriage  fees,  from  tlie  poor  parish 
priests,  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
them.  To  the  last  the  wills  of  the 
clergy  were  full  of  legacies  to  the 
preaching  friars.     When,  again,  a  new 
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awakening  came,  and  the  Lollards  went 
about  as  they  did  protesting  against 
errors  which  were  real  errors,  though 
in  the  way  of  doing  it  there  was  all 
the  usual  violence  and  exaggeration 
of  men  stirred  by  a  fiery  earnestness 
—  again  they  were  the  clergy,  the 
working  parish  priests,  who  gave  that 
movement  its  impetus  ;  and  among  the 
parish  priests  there  were  those  who 
did  not  shrink  then  from  giving  their 
bodies  to  be  burned,  and  who  showed 
noble  instances  of  suffering  for  con- 
science' sake.  So,  too,  when  Wycliffe 
was  dreaming  of  a  great  religious  revo- 
lution—  hoping,  in  fact,  for  the  millen- 
nium which  is  so  long  in  coming  — 
they  were  the  poor  priests  of  townlet 
and  village  to  whom  he  appealed  for 
symi)alhy  and  support,  and  he  did  not 
appeal  in  vain. 

It  always  has  been  so.  The  men 
that  move  the  world  and  keep  it  mov- 
ing ;  the  men  that  carry  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  a  nation  —  and,  more  than 
that,  bring  those  truths  into  a  nation's 
hearths  and  homes  —  are  not  the  monks 
in  the  cloister,  so  anxious  about  their 
own  precious  souls  that  they  hide 
themselves  from  their  fellow-sinners 
till  they  become  the  victims  of  that 
pride  which  apes  humility.  More  and 
more  is  it  becoming  evident  that  the 
men  who  are  to  act  upon  the  masses 
raust  be  in  personal  touch  with  the 
masses  —  the  working  clergy  in  hamlet 
and  village  and  town. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  parish  priests 
rarely  have  been  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  their  generation  or  the  pioneers 
of  science,  discovery,  or  curious  learn- 
ing, though  there  have  been  times 
when  their  names,  even  in  these  mat- 
ter, have  not  been  unknown.  It  may, 
again,  be  true  that  for  the  trained  aca- 
demic intellects  and  the  i^reat  scholars 
who  are  such  by  profession  and  who 
lead  the  van  of  the  army  of  intelleclual 
progress,  such  are  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  humble  villages,  where,  perhaps, 
students  are  few.  No  !  You  must 
look  for  them  here  —  here,  where  their 
home  is  ;  here,  where  yon  have  come 
to  listen   to  them    and   be    taught  by 


them.  The  gifted  and  the  privilegect 
few  are  not  to  lie  found  in  the  lonely 
parsonage  or  the  clergy  house,  where 
the  ceaseless  toilers  among  the  sub- 
merged  tenth  and  the  dreadful  resid- 
uum are  knocking  and  pressing  at  their 
doors.  Yet  it  must  be  calamitous,  at 
any  time,  for  the  Church  and  the  na- 
tion, if  the  leaders  of  the  blind  are 
growing  blinder  than  the  led,  and  if 
they  who  are  groping  and  crying  out  so 
piteously  for  the  light  should  find  fewer 
and  fewer  of  their  appointed  teachers 
qualified  to  show  them  where  such  light 
is  to  be  found. 

Against  an  indolent  acquiescence  iu 
ignorance  —  against  that  sort  of  intel- 
lectual sloth  which  makes  men  assume 
that  because  they  cannot  know  every- 
thing therefore  they  may  as  well  know 
nothing  —  it  behoves  us  all  to  watch 
very  earnestly  —  to  watch,  and  some- 
thing more.  But  it  is  by  trying  to  be 
in  very  truth  working  clergy  of  Christy 
working  among  our  people  and  working 
for  the  improvement  of  oureelves,  that 
we  shall  best  influence  our  generation , 
not  by  weakly  trying  to  be  something 
else  than  we  are. 

If  it  must  be  so  that  you  who  I  am 
speaking  to  will  in  too  many  instances 
be  counted  as  the  inferior  clergy,  es- 
teemed as  inferior  in  learning,  in  cul- 
ture, in  academic  distinction,  and  evcu 
in  social  standing,  too,  because  your 
incomes  may  be  such  as  others  spuru 
—  if  it  must  be  so  that  on  you  no  hon- 
ors are  bestowed  and  none  of  that  sort 
of  recognition  which  gives  us  high  po- 
sitions in  the  world  —  then  be  it  sol 
Was  it  for  these  things  that  God  called 
us  to  our  several  places  in  his  Church  ? 
Surely,  surely  the  record  of  our  breth- 
ren's unpretentious  lives  in  the  ages 
past  will  put  us  all  to  shame  if  we  are 
fussily  seeking  great  things  for  our- 
selves when  —  what  but  our  lives  are 
given  to  us  for  a  prey  ? 

The  past  which  we  have  been  review- 
ing has  its  solemn  lessons,  sometimes 
encouraging,     somethnes     saddening. 


But  the 


generations 


move    on.  each 


with  the  old  work  to  continue,  and  with 
something  that  is  new  that  is  laid  upoa 
ourselves. 
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The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  no- 
where seen  to  be  more  unquestionable 
than  in  tlie  sentence,  "  There  is  no 
accountins:  for  tastes."  It  is  not  merely 
that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  poison,"  for  doctore  might 
be  able  to  tell  us  why  under  special 
conditions  of  health  or  disease  certain 
drugs  and  viands  suit  the  needs  of 
different  people.  Constitutious  vary. 
What  fits  a  particular  age,  employ- 
ment, or  climate,  is  unfitted  for  an- 
other. The  same  man,  too,  finds  that 
a  diet  which  agrees  with  him  in  a  cold 
country  must  be  discontinued  in  a  hot 
one,  and  that  if  he  can  drink,  say,  beer, 
when  taking  strong  exercise  out  of 
doors,  he  cannot  touch  it  without  dis- 
comfort while  living  a  sedentary  life  in 
town.  Under  different  circumstances 
the  same  food  is  wholesome  or  perni- 
cious. But  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes  in  regard  to  the  flavor  of  what 
we  eat  and  drink. 

This  difference  in  perception  and  en- 
joyment is  notable  also  if  we  try  to 
define  the  effect  produced  by  what  we 
"see,"  and  ask,  e.g.,  the  secret  of  the 
beneficial  pleasure  given  by  what  is 
called  '*  beautiful  scenery."  It  really 
would  often  seem  to  come  from 
"  change  "  of  scene  rather  than  from 
its  intrinsic  beauty.  Thousands  go 
every  year  to  Switzerland  for  refresh- 
ment or  inspiration.  They  bring  old 
muscles  into  play,  breathe  a  fresher 
air,  and  some  not  only  climb  peaks  and 
glaciers  but  sketch  or  paint  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  to  the  dwellers  in  a 
region  of  level  fields  and  green  grass  a 
peculiar  sense  of  recreation  in  merely 
looking  at  uplifted  masses  of  ice  and 
snow,  pure  in  their  whiteness,  or  tinted 
with  the  colors  of  a  setting  sun,  espe- 
cially when  cut  off  from  earth  by  a  line 
of  cloud  and  showing  in  the  heavens 
like  a  New  Jerusalem.  But  what  is 
the  effect  of  all  this  glory  upon  tliose 
who  have  witnessed  it  from  generation 
to  generation  ?  There  is,  I  imagine, 
hardly  a  Swiss  who  would  not  exchange 
Mont  Blanc  for  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
last  patent  innnnre,  and  if  his  hut  hap- 


pens to  command  the  loveliest  prospect 
in  his  land,  does  not  set  a  dung  heap  in 
the  foreground  of  his  view,  and  keep 
his  windows  shut  so  tight  that  (when 
i\sleep,  at  least)  he  breathes  an  air  as^ 
sour  and  close  as  .any  in  a  Shoreditch 
garret.  Where  is  the  long-drawn  influ- 
ence of  Alpine  atmosphere  and  inspir- 
ing scenery  on  the  native  possessor  of 
these  charms  ?  He  is  a  pattern  of 
thriftiness,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  cer- 
tainly as  strong  as  a  horse,  since  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  been  used  ta 
carry  heavy  burdens  up  and  down  hill 
time  out  of  mind  ;  but  what  moun- 
taineer ever  troubled  himself  about  the 
view  from  the  Matterhorn  till  he  was^ 
paid  to  ascend  it  ?  People  may  talk  of 
the  home-sickness  of  the  Swiss,  but  no 
nation  has  provided  more  hirelings 
eager  to  sell  their  services  away  from 
their  own  land  as  waiters  and  merce- 
nary soldiers.  The  proverb  says,  "  No 
money,  no  Swiss."  It  is  the  marked 
"change"  which  their  surroundings 
provide  to  dwellers  on  the  flats  that 
gives  its  recreative  power  to  such  a 
country  as  Switzerland  and  kindles  tho 
brains  and  bodies  of  visitors  with  new 
life.  The  barrenness  and  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  peak  draw  the  stranger  to 
gaze  and  climb,  but  drive  away  the  na- 
tive in  search  of  a  flatter  an«l  fatter  soil. 
While  at  home,  moreover  (I  think  of 
residence  in  the  heart  of  the  pictur- 
esque), he  displays  no  refined  effect  of 
its  inspiration,  but  spends  the  long, 
dark  evenings  of  winler  in  making 
tobacco-stoppei-s  and  nut-crackers,  or 
carving  little  chamois  after  the  same 
pattern,  the  summer  being  devoted  to 
the  production  of  milk  and  cheese, 
except  when  he  is  engaged  in  the 
lodgment  or  guidance  of  enraptured 
visitors.  They  rejoice  in  a  montlfs^ 
perception  of  the  recreating  influences 
which  surround  him,  but  the  result  of 
their  continuous  and  focal  impression 
upon  himself  contradicts  the  proverb 
that  "  You  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing." 

The  supposed  power  of  convention- 
ally beautiful  surroundings  may  be 
tested  elsewhere.  Look,  i.e.y  at  lliose 
two   uniquely   distinguished   e<mntrits^ 
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Phoenicia  and  Palestine!  Quo  has 
given  letters,  the  other  religion,  to 
Europe  and  America.  Their  natural 
features,  however,  are  not  inspiring,  or 
oven  exceptionally  remarkable.  It  was 
the  mysterious  wind  which  ''bloweth 
-where  it  listeth  "  that  touched  the  souls 
and  brains  of  their  inhabitants  and 
made  them  leaders  in  letters  and  faith. 
It  might  be  remarked,  too,  that  the 
man-made  city,  not  the  Grod-made 
•country,  has  produced  the  great  mas- 
ters of  thought  in  science  and  art.  It 
is  not  your  rustic,  though  set  in  the 
midst  of  nature's  beauties,  who  com- 
mands the  world,  for  his  very  name 
suggests  an  inferiority  of  perception 
and  intellect.  What  does  the  glory  of 
the  sunrise  tell  the  peasant  except  that 
it  is  time  for  him  to  go  to  work  ?  And 
when  the  day  closes  in  magnificent 
splendor  he  hails  it  as  a  release  from 
toil,  enabling  him  presently  to  go  to 
bed.  There  must  be  some  depressing 
truth  in  the  familiar  line  "  Every  pros- 
pect pleases,  but  onl}-  man  is  vile." 

But  without  for  a  moment  imputing 
baseness  to  the  honest  son  of  the  soil 
who  sows  and  reaps  the  harvests  of  the 
world,  it  might  be  asked  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  "beauty  of  nature." 
There  is  an  undefinable  something  in  a 
landscape  combining  water  and  wood, 
hill  and  dale,  the  near  meadow  and  the 
distant  mountain,  within  the  field  of 
its  vision,  which  touches  the  percep- 
tive mind  with  ijrateful  sense.  Thus 
the  rich  man  builds  his  house  in  some 
carefully  chosen  spot  whence  by  merel}' 
looking  out  of  his  window  he  can  fill 
liis  envied  eyes  with  a  lovely  sight. 
And  the  tourist  who  for  months  has 
seen  no  steeper  slope  than  that  of 
Cornhill  packs  his  Gladstone  bag  with 
eager  appetite  for  ''  scenery  "  which  he 
thinks  will  blot  out  the  impression  of 
asphalt,  omnibuses,  and  advertisement 
hoardings.  When  arrived  at  his  moun- 
tain pension  or  Windermere  Hotel  he 
fi^azes  around  him  with  a  feeling  that 
he  has  done  the  right  thing,  and  on  his 
return  crows  over  his  friend  who  has 
onlv  tanned  himself  at  Marsjate  in  the 
company  of  don  key-rid  inir  cockneys 
and  blackened  melodist <*.     ]\\\\  possibly 


the  owner  of  an  accessible  and  en- 
chanting site  appreciates  it  most  when 
it  commands  a  good  ''  let,"  and  if  the 
tourist  has  been  followed  by  exacting 
letters,  or  (in  case  of  the  pension) 
forgotten  his  dinner  pills,  or  sprained 
his  ankle  during  an  unaccustomed 
walk,  he  wishes  he  had  taken  a  lodging 
at  Hampst^ad  or  stuck  to  the  stones. 
He  longs  to  find  himself  once  more  on 
the  top  of  a  Bayswater  'bus.  His  e5'e 
has  seen  only  what  it  had  the  power  of 
seeing,  and  all  the  loveliness  of  nature 
cannot  pluck  out  of  it  the  mote  brought 
by  that  troublesome  blue  envelope,  or 
stone  he  stumbled  over.  Unless  a 
man  has  some  definite  object  in  view, 
whether  to  climb  special  peaks,  bring 
home  sketches  and  photographs,  catch 
salmon,  kill  something,  or  find  a  cer- 
tain butterfly  or  orchid,  I  doubt  if  the 
mere  aimless  vaijue  starinsr  at  a  "  fine 
view  "  (except  so  far  as  this  is  supple- 
mented by  the  taking  of  wholesome 
exercise  and  breathing  fresh  air)  leaves 
any  precious  mark  upon  his  being, 
deepens  his  perception  of  the  natural 
fitness  of  things,  or  quickens  the  sense 
with  which  he  apprehends  the  wonders 
of  creation. 

Perhaps,  indeed j  it  is  when  they  are 
seen  on  a  small  scale  rather  than  a 
large  one  that  we  best  realize  the  beau- 
ties and  works  of  nature.  In  any 
and  every  ciise  these  come  from  the 
operation  of  some  law.  Mountains 
are  disintegrated,  lakes  formed,  rivers 
diverted,  forests  raised  by  the  slow 
pressure  of  force  which  acts  after  an 
orderly  way,  and  thus  the  mixed  fea- 
tures of  a  ''  lovely "  landscape  are 
really  the  result  of  supreme  procedure. 
But  so  are  the  most ''  repellent."  Both 
come  from  the  working  of  "  a  law 
which  cannot  be  broken."  We  do  not, 
however,  perceive  the  fitness  of  its 
procedure.  The  field  of  our  vision  is 
too  limited  for  us  to  take  it  in.  We 
see  only  a  disjointed  fragment  of  a 
mighty  whole  and  feel  ourselves  unable 
to  realize  or  admire  the  **  order  "  which 
has  been  followed  in  its  production. 
But  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  its 
result  on  a  small  scale,  as  seen  in  the 
structure    of  a  snowflake,  ctystal,    or 
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flower,  we  cau  take  lu  the  beauty  of 
x\  form  which  reveals  the  wouder  of 
creation. 

For  Iheu  we  seem  to  see  the  pulse  of 
life   which  fills  its  veins.     Thoui^h  the 
keenest   scientific   explorer   who    tabu- 
lates   the    movements    of   the   cosmos 
(noting  accurately  the  foreseen  moment 
when  a  shadow  be^^ins  to  creep  across 
the   face   of  the   sun)   cannot   fix   the 
date  or  way  in  which  life  began  to  do 
its  work,  he  can  watch  it  operating  in 
the    world   of    insignificance    when   he 
puts  a   tiny  drop  crowded  with  germs 
ui)on  the  slide  of  his  microscope.     In 
the  growth  of  a  crysUd  too  he  sees  the 
workiui'    of    that    same    force    which 
slowly  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  guides  the  invisible  planets  which 
may    be    revolving    around    a    million 
8tai*s.     And  when  he  thus  beholds  the 
order  of  nature  he  is  conscious  of  beinff 
impressed  after  a  fashion  never  felt  in 
gazing  at  the  fairest  landscape,  for  he 
has  under  his  eye  a  moving  revelation 
of  that  hitlden  power  which  shapes  the 
world  and  all  its  manifold  contents.     It 
is  on  a  small  rather  than  a  large  scale 
that  we  can  best  realize  the  perfection 
which  marks  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
In  saying  this  I  think  of  *'  things  on  the 
earth,"  or  what  we  mostlv  mean  when 
we  talk  of  ''  scenery."     To  the  astron- 
omer, that  of  the  heavens  reveals  the 
divine  order  with   an  accuracy  unreal- 
ized directly  he  takes  his  eye  from  the 
telescope  and  looks  at  the  world  around 
him.     And  to  the  simplest  of  us  (who 
may   not  know   the   name   of  a  single 
star)   the   punctual  rising  of   the  sun, 
and  the   changing  size    of   the   moon, 
tell  him  day  by  day  and  night  by  night 
of  a  law  so  sure  that  the  very  minute 
of  its  operation  can   be   printed   for  a 
whole  year  in  his  penny  almanac. 

But  even  this  graiitl  procedure  needs 
a  seeing  eye  for  its  aprehension.  One 
thinks  of  a  picUue  in  an  old  Punch 
where  Edwui  and  Angelina  are  seen 
i^uzing  at  a  starlit  sea.  She  is  deeply 
impressed  by  the  scene,  but  he  breaks 
her  silence  with  the  appropriate  re- 
mark, '*  By  Jove,  there  is  a  fellow 
swimping.  We'll  have  some  pwawns 
for  bweakfast  to-mowow." 


With  regard  to  **  beautiful  scenery,'' 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  perceive 
the  operation  of   the   order  which  has 
resulted  in  producing  it,  if  we  set  about 
creating  it  (after  a  limited  fashion)  for 
ourselves,  we  employ  an  expert.     We 
send  for  a  "  landscape  gardener,"  who 
is  supposed  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
law  which  provides  an  agreeable  view. 
He  has   been  taught  how  to  combine 
those  attractive  features  which  please 
the  eye.     So  he  digs  a  pond  here  and 
makes  a   bank   there.     He   cuts  down 
one  tree  and  plants  another.     He  opens 
a  vista  through  a  wood  and   lays  down 
a  bare  field  with  grass.     He  causes  the 
paths   which    traverse   our    garden   or 
domain  to  take  acceptable  curves,  and 
if   he   knows   his  business  he  will  be 
careful  to  follow  such  as  are  set  by  the 
lines  of  an  ellipse  or  a  parabola,  scru- 
pulously  tracing  these   out  with  pegs 
and  string.     When  he  does,  this  part  of 
his  work   at  any   rate   is   done  with  a 
gratifying  recognition  of  natural  laws, 
and  he  wins  the  unwitting  approbation 
of  his  employer,  who  praises  the  genius 
which  produces  such  graceful  turns  in 
the  roads  about  his  place.     Possibly  he 
remarks  (for  he  must  have  some  shred 
of  opinion   to  be  called  his  own),  *'  I 
almost  think  that  there  might  be  a  few 
more  shrubs  planted  on  that  bank,  and 
couldn't  you  manage  another  island  in 
the   lake  ?     But  I   must    congratulate 
you  on  having  devised  such  a  beautiful 
arrangement    of    my   walks."      Lucky 
expert  I     He  has  had  the  wit  to  see  the 
value  of  one  or  two  unalterable   laws, 
and  pockets  his  cheque  with  a  smile  as 
he  blesses  himself  for  Iiaving  thought 
about  the  pegs  and  stiing. 

In  regard  to  the  perception  of 
'*  scenery"  enjoyed  in  these  days  of 
rapid  movement,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  (in  the  case  of  home  **  trippers  " 
who  run  about  their  own  land)  they 
cannot  appreciate  its  beauties  half  so 
well  as  those  in  old  time  who  travelled 
leisurely  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  by 
the  "  wagon,"  or  even  outside  a  stage- 
coach. They  could  look  about  them 
with  ease.  Those  pilgrims,  e.g.,  who 
made  their  deliberate  chatty  progresses 
through   the  country  to  one  shrine  or 
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auolhcr  (and  Iherc  were  far  more  who 
inoveil  about  then  lliau  tnaiiy  realize 
now)  .saw  what  was  to  be  seen  uiueh 
better  than  people  bustled  into  a  train 
and  whisked  throuj^li  clouds  of  dust 
and  smuts  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Kamsgatc,  even  though,  by  the  way, 
they  may  put  their  heads  out  of  win- 
dow to  look  at  Canterbury  Catliedral  ! 
True,  there  is  the  unchanging  sea  to  be 
gazed  at  for  a  few  hours  when  tliey 
have  given  up  their  tickets,  but  they 
must  not  miss  the  return  evening 
train,  though  they  please  themselves 
by  thinking  (when  they  get  back)  that 
they  have  "  seen  so  much  "  for  only 
half-a-crown. 

Thus  a  *'  liank  Holiday,"  coming 
four  times  in  a  year,  is  a  scanty  substi- 
tute for  many  ''holy"  days,  and  the 
"*  feast,"  once  joyously  observed 
throughout  the  villages  of  the  realm,  is 
supplanted,  too  often,  by  the  projection 
of  a  heated  crowd  from  one  set  of  pub- 
lic houses  to  another,  and  the  thought 
of  '•  worship  "  as  forming  any  part  of 
the  day's  enjoyment  never  enters  the 
mind  of  the  holiday-maker  who  sips  at 
his  bottle  of  gin  as  he  sits  in  the  stuffy 
third-class  excursion  train. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  have  it  taken  off  the  line, 
or  denv  the  worker  his  living  chance  of 
escape  from  the  sordid  court  in  which 
he  lives  or  exacting  factory  in  which 
he  toils,  but  I  would  plead  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  ''  knowledge  "  (supposed  to 
mark  this  age)  the  study  of  *'  repose  " 
is  woefully  forgotten.  The  **  beautiful 
scenery ''  through  which  the  excur- 
sionist is  whirled  cannot  be  appre- 
hended without  some  amount  of 
deliberation.  A  ''  lovely  view  "  is  not 
to  be  imbibed  with  the  readiness  dis- 
jihiyed  in  drinking  a  pot  of  beer. 

Well  were  those  friends  of  London 
children  advised  who  started  a  "  Coun- 
try Holiday  Fund,"  whereby  the  par- 
ents of  the  poorest  are  enabled  to  send 
them  awav  into  the  «;reen  littlds,  not 
for  a  few  hours  of  screaming  romps 
(acceptable  enough  to  urchin  tasle), 
but  a  whole  forlniuht  of  rustic  experi- 
eiKT,  from  which  they  come  bnck  wi*ll 
tanne<l  and  with  a  perception  of  coun- 


try life  and  ways  impossible  to  the 
child  who  spends  a  day  in  a  (leVd  (fur- 
nished with  Aunt  Sallies,  kuock-'em- 
downs,  merry-go-rounds,  nud  swings, 
and  peopled  with  imi>onuuato  ilonkey 
boys  and  itinerant  photographers)  into 
which  he  is  good-naturedly  taken  with 
a  view  to  his  enjoyment  of  rural  sur- 
roundings and  at  least  a  glimpse  into 
the  tranquillity  of  village  innocence. 

Many  lamcnt^itions  have  been  made 
over  the  way  in  which  steam  thrusts  its 
iron  finger  into  the  most  celebrated 
regions  of  '•  beautiful  scenery."  It 
is  not  merely  that  our  railways  are 
hedged  with  somebody's  '*  liver  pills  '' 
and  other  supports  of  life,  but  when 
the  sun  rises  he  is  no  longer  surprised 
to  see  a  snorting  reptile  creep  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Rigi,  or  at  being  used  (for 
the  cncounigement  of  tourists)  to  pho- 
tograph the  spread  of  its  breed  by  the 
thrifty  Swiss.  Theological  speculation 
must  be  left  to  imagine  what  the  archi- 
tect of  the  '* Devil's  Bridge"  thinks 
about  St.  Gothard's  tunnel.  Hut,  after 
all,  those  who  knew  the  Alps  in  fonuer 
days  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  the 
engine  which  drags  a  crowd  of  sight- 
seers through  scenes  once  enjoyed  by 
only  a  privileged  few,  though  be  may 
well  resent  a  moilern  Alpine  fashion 
which  would  make  him  hesitate  about 
sitting  down  to  dinner  in  bis  sbootmg- 
jacket  when  he  reaches  a  mountain  ion 
whose  passages  are  choked  with  baud- 
boxes,  dressing-bags,  and  huge  Amer- 
ican trunks.  What  impressions  are 
c;irried  away  by  some  of  our  friends 
who  '^  do  "  Europe  ?  One  Uiinks  of 
the  young  lady,  with  confused  mem- 
ories, who  said  to  her  mother :  *^  Ma, 
Rome?  —  wliat  was  it  wo  looked  at 
there?"  ''Oh,  my  deair,  donH  yott 
recollect  ?  That  is  the  place  where 
saw  a  woman  shaving  a  doj;;.-^ 
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Hidden  away  in  an  out-of-the-world 
district  of  North  Cornwall  lies  the  iinr 
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village  of   Morwenstow.      The  parish 
is   large   and    stniggling.      BeauKifully 
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wooded  combes,  barren  uplands,  and 
rough  pasture-land,  make  up  a  varied 
scene.  Many  a  tlirob  of  pleasure  puUes 
through  the  mind  as  you  wander  up 
and  down  the  steeps  of  this  wild  and 
romantic  country'.  The  chief  delight, 
however,  of  this  "  out-of-the-world  " 
parish  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  where 
land  and  ocean  meet.  Wild  and  rugged 
are  the  cliffs.  Remorseless  is  the  sea. 
No  boats  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
shore  for  many  a  mile  ;  and  as  the 
visitor  watches  the  rollers,  in  the  dis- 
tance beneath  him,  breaking  on  the 
jagged  rocks,  once  cliffs,  now  worn 
into  fantastic,  angry  shapes,  he  learns 
the  reason  of  their  absence.  The 
shore  cannot  even  be  approached.  A 
difficult  path,  which  once  allowed  ac- 
cess to  the  beach,  is  now  half  fallen 
away,  and  you  are  compelled  to  con- 
template the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
from  above.  In  the  words  of  Kings- 
ley,  it  is  **  a  waste  and  howling  wilder- 
ness of  rock  and  roller,  barren  to  the 
fisherman,  and  hopeless  to  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner."  The  innumerable 
sea-birds,  whose  screeching  tones  ac- 
company the  roaring  of  the  waves,  are 
the  fit  occupants  of  such  a  sceue.  To 
them,  and  to  them  alone,  man  is  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  claim.  The  highest 
cliff  on  this  part  of  the  north  Cornish 
coast  is  in  the  parish  of  Morwenstow 
—  a  mass  of  contorted  schist,  named 
Hennacliff,  after  the  eagles  that  once 
tenanted  it. 

Half-way  down  one  of  these  preci- 
pices is  a  holy  well.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, St.  Morwenna,  a  Welsh  saint,  left 
her  native  country,  and,  at  King  Ethel- 
wolf's  command,  arrived  at  his  court 
to  instruct  the  Princess  Edith  in  the 
learning  of  the  time.  Long  and  pa- 
tiently she  did  her  duty  ;  and  when 
the  time  arrived  for  her  to  depart,  she 
asked  larijess  of  the  kini;.  In  answer 
to  her  entreaty,  he  gave  her  a  messen- 
ger and  a  priest,  and  together  they 
set  up  a  little  church  "  a  living  temple, 
built  by  faith  to  stand,"  upon  the 
mighty  cliffs  of  Morwenstow  —  the 
cliffs  on  which,  in  her  early  days,  her 
eyes  had  so  often  rested.  Thus,  then, 
was  the  "  Statio  "or  "  Stow  "  of  Mor- 


wenna founded.  This  is  why  the  little 
village  of  to-day  that  stands  upou  that 
site  is  called  Morwenstow. 

St.  Morwenua's  well  is  still  to  be 
seen.  It  was  restored  in  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  by  the  celebrated 
poet,  the  Rev.  Robert  Stephen  Hawker. 
Alas  !  it  is  now  overgrown  with  thickly 
clinging  plants  ;  and,  owing  to  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  schist  that 
composes  the  cliff,  it  is  very  difficult  of 
access.  Here  St.  Morwenna  received 
the  pilgrims  to  her  shrine,  and  bathed 
their  bodies  with  the  clear  spring 
water.  But  although  the  chapel  of  this 
saintly  woman  has  disappeared,  the 
beautiful  church  of  the  village  is  still 
standing  to  remind  us  of  her  work  —  an 
old  grey  sanctuar}',  between  two  steep 
hills,  with  its  tower  towards  the  sea. 

The  graveyard  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  each  portion  has  its  story  to 
tell.  In  the  centre  are  the  multi-col- 
ored slabs  of  slate  and  stone  recording 
the  virtues  of  departed  villagers.  The 
southern  part  is  unmarked  by  any  slab. 
Nature  alone  has  worked  here,  and 
covered  the  many  mounds  with  a  thick 
covering  of  green  plush,  with  one  ex- 
ception —  an  old  figure-head  from  a 
vessel.  It  was  thrown  up  on  the  shore 
from  the  brig  Caledonia.  The  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  vicarage  cliffs  and 
all  hands  drowned.  The  bodies  of  the 
mariners  were  collected  one  by  one 
and  coffined  on  the  shore.  When 
everything  was  ready,  the  sad  proces- 
sion, headed  by  the  vicar,  slowly  wound 
its  way  up  the  dangerous,  crumbling 
path  to  the  sanctuary  above.  The 
coffins  were  placed  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church.  The  burial  service  was 
read  over  the  remains  of  the  poor  sea- 
men, and  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  little  cemetery, 
side  by  side  with  many  another  brother 
who  had  met  his  death  in  the  infinite 
Atlantic.  At  the  head  of  the  captain's 
grave  was  placed  the  figure-head  of 
his  vessel  ;  and  there  she  stands  to-da}' 
lookiug  out  over  the  sea  —  fit  token  of 
those  that  lie  around  —  the  old  ocean 
thundering  at  her  feet.  A  few  yeare 
before,  .these  bodies  would  have  been 
thrown  back  into  the  sea  as  worse  than 
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useless.  The  change  is  iliie  to  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  for  over 
forty  years  vicar  of  Morweustow. 
During  his  life  here,  he  witnessed 
many  a  painful  scene.  Wrecks,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  steam-tug,  were 
very  frequent  on  this  cojist.  One  of 
the  late  inhabitants  of  Morwenstow 
saw  over  eighty  in  his  own  parish. 

We  have  looked  at  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  this  little  burial- 
ground.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  part 
that  overlooks  the  north.  It  strikes  us 
with  a  chill.  The  desolation  of  the 
bare,  bleak  north  seems  to  impregnate 
this  little  corner,  for  here  no  one  is  in- 
terred. Only  a  few  trees  exist,  stunted 
by  their  battle  with  the  blast.  The 
absence  of  graves  is  easily  ticcountcd 
for.  Traditionally,  the  north  is  always 
here  dedicated  to  the  demons  ;  and  nal- 
ui*ally  man  would  shun  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing his  last  resting-place  in  their  midst. 

In  the  centre  of  this  *'  Garden  of 
Sleep "  stands  the  weather-beaten 
church.  The  interior  is  approached 
through  a  beautiful  Norman  doorway. 
The  chevron  mouldings  are  surmounted 
by  grotesque  figures  of  the  creatures  of 
the  deep.  The  tympanum  of  the  arch 
is  decorated  with  an  eloquent  allegory 
in  stone.  Two  dragons,  bound  witli 
chains,  are  cowering  in  the  presence  of 
a  Iamb.  The  descent  into  the  church 
is  made  by  three  steps,  as  all  ancient 
churches  dediciited  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  were  built,  to  signify  the  '*  go- 
ing down  "  into  the  Valley  of  Jordan. 
The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  singularly 
in  harmony  with  this  storm  -  swept 
country.  The  door  is  always  open. 
Look  inside  I  Study  that  rude  font 
that  stands  before  you.  It  was  hewn 
by  the  Saxons  from  a  block  of  stone 
taken  from  the  shore.  When  fresh 
from  the  mason's  workshop  it  stood  in 
the  Saxon  church.  Then  that  twisted 
cable  which  binds  its  middle  was  sharp 
and  angular;  now  it  is  smooth  — 
rubbed  by  the  passage  of  a  thousand 
years.  In  the  vicarage  garden  there  is 
a  holy  well  of  sparkling  water  dedicated 
lo  St.  John.  With  this  water  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  have  always  been 
christened. 


Opposite  the  font  in  the  north  arcade 
there  are  two  excellent  Norman  arches 
with  beautiful  zigzag  moulding,  sur- 
mounted by  grotesque  figures.  The 
south  arcade  is  sixteenth  rentur}*. 

The  carving  of  the  oak  bencli-ends 
is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
story  in  stone.  The  date  of  these  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  workmanship  is  1564. 
They  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  carving  has  for  its  subjects  the 
symbols  of  the  Passion,  the  initials  of 
donors,  and  uncouth  sea-monsters  on 
shields.  Each  bench-end  is  unlike  all 
the  others,  and  all  are  surrounded  with 
Tudor  border- work  of  elegant  design. 

When  Dr.  Phillpotts  offered  Mr. 
Hawker  the  living  of  Morwenstow, 
there  was  a  beautiful  rood-screen  iu 
the  church.  Imagine  the  good  man's 
dismay  when,  on  arriving  at  his  cure, 
the  clerk  informed  him  that  he  had 
burned  the  greater  part  of  the  "  rub- 
bishing old  screen."  Perhaps  the  poor 
clerk  was  likewise  astonished  when  the 
vicar  replied  "  that  he  had  better  have 
burned  himself  instead."  Mr.  Hawker, 
however,  managed  to  rescue  part  of 
the  screen  ;  and  fitting  in  the  missing 
pieces  with  devices  of  his  own,  he  re- 
stored it  in  this  condition  to  its  on<:rinal 
position.  Hut  the  lover  of  such  beau- 
ties can  see  it  no  longer.  Since  the 
restoration  of  the  church  in  1884,  it  has 
found  a  resting-place  —  probably  its 
last  —  in  the  lich-house  adjoining  the 
quaint  old  lich-gate. 

Many  an  old  tomb  paves  the  aisles, 
the  most  modern  being  connected  with 
the  churcirs  poet-vicar.  It  marks  the 
grave  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  in 
18C3.  In  1886  a  fresco  was  discovered 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  —  a 
female  saint  clasping  a  scroll  and 
blessing  a  monk. 

This,  then,  is  the  beautiful  churc.  of 
which  the  poet  Hawker  was  so  fond, 
where  he  learnt  and  taught  so  many 
lessons.  Here  he  loved  to  wander, 
seekins:  the  hidden  meanino;s  of  that 
book  of  centuries.  Not  a  stone  but 
what  had  its  story  to  tell.  Once,  sud- 
denly stopping  and  pointing  to  the 
carved  oaken  roof,  he  exclaimed  to  his 
companion  :  — 
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A  sign  !  beneath  the  ship  we  stand, 
Th'  inverted  vessel's  arching  side, 

Forsaken  when  the  fislier  band 
Went  forth  to  meet  a  mightier  tide. 

A  vine  runs  along  the  whole  length, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  and 
nave  — 

Its  root  is  where  the  eastern  simbeams  fall, 
First  in  the  chancel,  then  along  the  wall, 
Slowly  it  travels  on  a  leafy  Une, 
With  here  and  there  a  cluster  ;  and  anon 
More  and  more  grapes,  until  the  growth 
hath  gone 
Through  arch   and   aisle.     Uearken  !  and 
heed  the  sign  ; 
See  at  the  altar-side  the  steadfast  root, 
Mark  well  the  branches,  count  the  sum- 
mer fruit. 
So  let  a  meek  and  faithful  heart  be  thine,     j 
And  gather  from  that  tree  a  parable  divine  ! 

Mor  wens  tow  with  its  angry  sea,  its 
forbidding  cliffs,  its  lovely  church,  and 
its  wild  inoorhmd,  was  for  over  forty 
years  the  home  of  the  poet.  In  his 
church  his  face  was  to  be  seen  every 
Sunday.  From  far  distances,  people 
would  come  to  listen  to  his  eloquence  ; 
and  the  iittle  patch  of  green  outside 
the  primitive  lichgate  would  on  Sab- 
bath mornings  be  thronged  with  vehi- 
cles of  ail  descriptions.  From  this 
tiny  centre  his  idejis  spread  in  ever- 
widening  circles  throughout  the  whole 
of  England.  Here,  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  October,  1843,  he  tirat  instituted, 
with  suitable  decorations,  the  harvest 
thanksgivinor  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  Morwenstow  church  the 
fii-st  weekly  offering  for  *'  the  expenses 
of  the  church  and  parish "  was  held 
under  his  directions. 

Hawker  had  decided  to  build  himself 
a  vicarage.  One  day,  in  the  combe  (or 
sloping  hollow)  just  below  the  church, 
he  noticed  some  lambs  taking  shelter 
from  the  storm.  There  he  built  his 
house,  and  there  he  lived  to  protect 
his  *'  lambs"  from  the  tempests  of  the 
world.  Very  pretty  do  the  quaint 
ciiimneys  look  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
valley.  There  is  a  history  connected 
with  them  all.  With  one  exception, 
they  are  copies,  in  miniature,  of  the 
towers  of  the  churches  in  which  Mr. 
Hawker  served  as  curate.    The  excep- 


tion stands  in  the  centre  —  it  is  a  like- 
ness of  his  mother's  tomb. 

The  net  value  of  the  living  of  Mor- 
wenstow is  exactly  three  hundred  and 
sixt3^-tive  pounds  a  year.  Over  the 
front  door  of  the  vicarage  there  is  the 
following  vei-se  :  — 

j  A  house,  a  glebe,  a  pound  a  day  ; 

I  A  pleasant  place  to  watch  and  pray. 

j  Be  true  to  church,  be  kind  to  poor, 

j  O  Minister,  forevermore  ! 

j  On  the  highest  and  steepest  cliff  of 
jthe  glebe.  Hawker  built  a  hut  out  of 
I  the  wood  thrown  up  on  the  coast  from 
I  wrecked  vessels.  Over  the  door  he 
I  placed  a  figure-head.  Here,  sometimes 
;  in  sunshine,  sometimes  in  storm,  the 
I  poet  would  sit  with  his  muse.  The 
I  chief  of  his  works,  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Saugreal,"  was  written  here. 

Hawker's  poems  thoroughly  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  his  old  country.  A 
ballad  of  his  on  the  subject  of  the  trial 
of  the  *' Seven  Bishops,"  into  which  he 
had  woven  an  old  refrain  :  "  And  let 
Trelawney  die,"  et^.,  that  was  sung  in 
Cornwall  during  the  agitation  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  was  so  character- 
istic of  that  period  that  it  deceived 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
from  whom  he  received  letters,  some 
yeai-s  after,  when  the  author's  name 
had  become  public,  acknowledging  the 
talent  of  the  spirited  composition. 

Many  celebrated  litter aieurs  of  the 
century  visited  Hawker  at  his  *'  out-of- 
the- world  parish,"  as  he  loved  to  desig- 
nate it.  Prominent  amongst  them  are 
the  names  of  Tennyson  and  Kingsley. 
One  morning  his  servant  took  him  up  a 
card  on  which  was  written  the  name  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  He  was  delighted 
to  receive  his  guest,  as  his  admiration 
of  our  late  laureate  was  very  great. 
He  was  not  quite  sure,  however,  that 
the  stranger  was  the  poet.  They  had 
not  met  long  before  they  found  them- 
selves wandering  along  the  edge  of  the 
''  token  stream  of  Tidna  Combe  "  as  it 
rushed  along  in  tiny  cascades  to  give 
its  tribute  to  the  ocean.  Hawker  re- 
marked to  his  companion,  it  was  "  fall- 
ing like  a  broken  purpose.^  **  You  are 
quoting  my  verse,"  replied  the   laure- 
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ate  ;  and  Hawker's  mi  ml  was  set  at 
rcsl.  It  was  duriu*;  lliib  visil  lliat  the 
vicar  of  Morwenstow  pointed  out  to 
Tuuuyson  the  cliffs  of  Tinugel  in  the 
blue  distance,  and  remarked  what  a 
i^rand  subject  was  there  for  his  genius. 
The  ^'Idylls  of  the  King,"  one  of  the 
iiiiest  poems  in  the  English  language, 
was  the  fruit  of  this  suggestion. 

Kingsley  visited  Morwenstow  many 
limes.  A  large  part  of  the  plot  of 
*•  Westward  Ho  I  "  is  laid  in  the  par- 
ish. Here  he  met  Hawker,  who 
pointed  out  to  our  great  novelist  the 
site  of  the  old  house  of  the  Grenvilles 
at  Stowe.  Chapel  House,  of  "  West- 
ward Ho  I  "  fame,  is  in  this  parish  also. 
It  IS  a  tine  old  country  manor-house,  in 
beautiful  preservation  —  altogether,  as 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  remarks,  *'  a  perfect 
specimen."  The  proper  name  of  this 
interesting  house  is  Tonacombe,  and 
here  Kingsley  wroto  a  large  portion  of 
his  famous  novel.  The  arms  of  the 
Leighs  are  to  be  seen  with  those  of 
others  above  in  this  ^'  great,  rambling, 
dark  house  on  the  Atlantic  cliffs." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
Morwenstow  was  a  parish  largely  occu- 
pied by  wreckers.  Before  Mr.  Hawker 
took  the  living,  there  had  not  been  a 
resident  vicar  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
There  was  no  vicarage  —  the  place  was 
a  ruin.  For  the  most  part  the  villagers 
lived  for  the  wrecks,  and  did  their  best 
to  lure  the  struggling  ships  on  to  the 
**  jagged  shark-tooth  rocks,"  one  rasp 
of  which  would  ^' grind  abroad  the 
timbers  of  the  stoutest  ship."  The 
prey  of  the  sea  was  their  prey.  The 
excisemen,  if,  indeed,  they  had  cour- 
age to  show  themselves,  were  paid  to 
wink  at  their  proceedings.  The  follow- 
ing rhyme  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
Heaven  help  the  man  that  was  thrown 
up  amongst  them.  The  doggerel  runs 
as  follows  :  — 

Save  a  stranger  from  the  sea, 
And  he'll  turn  your  enemy. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Cornish    village    when    Mr.    Hawker 


arrived.     With   them  he  battled  uight 
and  day.     He  formed  a  body  of  volun- 
teers to  find  and  save  those  who  were 
washed  up  on  the  shore,  donbliDg  the 
government    bounty    on    those    found 
drowned,  from    his    own    purse.    His 
kind-heartedness   and  unbounded  gen- 
erosity won  these   semi-barbarians  one 
by  one   over  to  his   side,  and  they  at 
length  recognized  their  brothers  in  the 
storm-beaten  men  that  la}'  at  their  feet 
upon   the   shore.     It  is,   however,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  eradicate  a  feeling 
that  has  been  inherited  by  man  from 
his  ancestors,  and  even  to-day  the  vil- 
lagers of  Morwenstow  will  assure  you 
that    there   is   ^'  nothing   like   a    good 
wreck  for  getting  a    little    together." 
**  I  do  not  see  why  it  is,"  said  a  Corn- 
ish clerk  one  day,  "  there  be  prayers  in 
the  Buke  o'  Common  Prayer  for  rain, 
and  for  line  weather,  and  thanksgiving 
for  them,  and  for  peace  ;   and  there's 
no  prayer  for  wrecks,  and  thanksgiving 
for  a  really  gude  one  when  it  is  come." 
Nothing  has  changed  at  Morwenstow 
since  Hawker  was  last  there,  eighteen 
years  ago.     His  memory  is  deeply  cher- 
ished by  the  villagers  who   remember 
him.     The  little  village  is  still  as  much 
out    of  the   world.     No  railway   runs 
within    fifteen   miles,   and  the   coach- 
route  is  five   miles  distant.     Morwen- 
stow lives  the   life   of  years  ago.     To 
the  lover  of  romantic  scenery  it  offers 
such    that  few  places  can   equal,  and 
none  excel.      To    the  admirer    of   its 
poet  it  teems  with  reminiscences.     The 
hut  and  vicarage  remain  to  tell  us  of 
their  designer.     '*  The  daily  round,  the 
common  task,"  is  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  poet.    The  same  bells  ring  out 
the  villagers  at  the  close  of  divine  wor- 
ship. 

Still  points  the  tower  and  pleads  the  bell ; 

The  solemn  arches  breathe  in  stone  ; 
Window  and  wall  have  lips  to  tell 

The  mighty  faith  of  days  unknown. 
Yea,  flood,  and  breeze,  and  battle-shobk 

Shall  beat  upon  this  church  in  vain ; 
She  stands,  a  daughter  of  the  rock. 

The  changeless  God's  etenud  fane. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 

-•PINCH-ME:"    THE    STORY   OF   A   LITTLE 
SERVANT-GIKL. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Sally 
was  at  a  school  feast.  The  childreu 
had  come  at  four  O'clock  with  bauds 
and  flasks  flvin?,  and  had  feasted  and 
drunk  deep  of  syrupy  tea.  Then  they 
had  run  races,  and  swung  in  merry- 
go-rounds  unlil  seven,  when  the  long 
shadows  began  to  creep  over  the 
lawns,  and  the  grass  was  wet  with  the 
September  dew.  Virtuous  amusements 
were  beginning  to  pall  upon  them.  I 
came  upon  an  awestruck  but  admiring 
crowd  of  infants  gathered  round  a  little 
girl  of  about  four  years  old,  dressed  in 
a  tattered,  soiled  print  frock,  with  a 
shapeless  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  her 
head.  This  young  desperado  had  stood 
upon  her  mug  and  thumped  it  to  see  if 
it  would  break  —  which  the  thing  had 
done  at  once  with  the  most  obliging 
promptitude.  "  Sally,  your  mother-in- 
law  [i.e.,  stepmother]  will  be  angry  I" 
said  one  of  the  elder  girls.  "SheMl 
whip  you."  But  Sally  only  laughed. 
She  did  not  care — just  then,  at  all 
events. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we 
finally  lifted  into  liic  "loat  red  and  blue 
wagons  the  hordus  t»f  children,  over- 
flowing as  they  were  with  farewell 
slices  of  bread  and  jam,  their  features 
so  obliterated  with  cake  and  butter  and 
stickiness  of  all  kinds  that  they  were 
hard  to  recognize.  For  three  days 
after  the  treat  we,  the  entertainers, 
still  ached  all  over  as  though  we  had 
been  beaten  with  sticks,  so  actively  did 
we  take  our  amusement.  "  What  is 
this  thing,"  says  Socrates,  "  that  men 
call  pleasure  ?  "  and  scratched  his  leg, 
much  perhaps  as  I  did  mine,  for  the 
children  left  behind  them  fleas,  fairy 
visitants,  as  living  mementoes  of  the 
feast.  When  we  came  to  compare  our 
experiences,  we  found  that  each  of  us 
had  a  story  of  Sally  to  tell  ~  chiefly,  it 
must  be  owned,  of  her  naughtiness. 

Two  years  later  I  happened  to  bo 
calHnjr  at  the  villacje  dressmaker's.  I 
was  shown  into  the  little  neat  stuffy 
parlor  at  the  back,  that  looked  on 
a  wilderness  of  garden  where  cuiTant 
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and  gooseberry  bushes,  marigolds,  blue 
cornflowers,  and  sweet  peas  grew  to- 
gether in  a  pleasant  tangle.  Here  I 
found  a  kind  cottage-woman  who  had 
brought  two  little  motherless  girls  — 
the  children  of  a  dead  neighbor  —  to  be 
measured  for  their  mourning.  They 
had  cried  their  poor  little  eyes  red 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  were  now  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  new  frocks  ;  while 
Miss  Cadge,  with  her  mouth  as  full 
of  pins  as  if  she  were  measuring  any 
grown-up  person,  was  laboriously  toil- 
ing round  their  small  persons  with  a 
great  yellow  tape.  "To  be  ready  by 
Friday,"  she  was  saying.  "  I  shall 
make  them  quite  plain,  and  I  shall  put 
the  pockets  on  the  outside,  as  they  are 
wore  now."  Whereupon  the  youngest 
of  the  children  plucked  up  courage,  and 
said,  in  a  beseeching  tone  :  *'  Please 
may  we  have  the  pockets  made  inside, 
else,  when  we  go  to  chapel  and  sit  with 
the  other  children,  Sally  Goodyear 
steals  our  sweets.  She  does  it  reg'lar." 
Sally  enjoyed  a  great  but  evil  fame. 
She  it  was  who  joined  the  Church 
Sunday-school  a  few  Sundays  before 
the  annual  tea,  hoping  to  qualify  her- 
self for  that  entertainment,  and,  being 
put  on  the  front  bench  exactly  opposite 
the  pulpit,  made  faces  at  the  rector 
during  the  whole  of  his  sermon  (Sally's 
grimaces  were  uglier  than  any  others  ; 
they  made  dogs  howl).  Nor  when  she 
returned  to  her  native  chapel  —  with 
an  eye  to  the  chapel  treat  —  was  she 
considered  any  ornament  to  it.  In- 
stead of  joining  in  the  hymn  in  an 
orthodox  manner,  being  unable  to  read 
and  not  knowing  the  verses  by  heart, 
Sally  set  familiar  words  to  the  music, 
and  sang  in  a  piercingly  shrill  voice  :  — 

Adam  and  Eve  and  Pinch-me 

Went  to  the  Cut  to  bathe  ; 

Adam  and  Eve  got  drownded, 

And  who  do  you  think  got  saved  ? 
which,  although  it  contains  Scriptural 
allusions,  is  not  a  piece  of  sacred  poetry. 
After    that    the    children    called   her 
"  Pinch-me." 

When  Sally  was  fourteen  she  went 
out  into  service  as  one  of  those  nonde- 
script little  drudges  called  general  ser- 
'  vants.     She  had  grown  into  a  tall  girl 
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with  bright  cheeks,  hluc-grey  eyes,  and 
a  mop  of  low-colored  hair.  Hers  was  a 
haixl  place,  but  she  relieved  the  tedium 
of  her  work  by  some  little  devices  of 
her  own.  She  ate  up,  at  a  sitting,  the 
contents  of  a  sugar-basin,  and  filled  it 
up  again  with  salt.  She  gave  half  a 
suet-pudding  to  a  hungry  dog  —  not 
much  hungrier,  perhaps,  than  herself 
—  and  tastefully  arranged  some  putty 
in  its  stead.  She  did  not  stay  long  in 
her  first  place.  Her  second  suited  her 
better.  A  tradesman's  wife,  a  Mrs. 
Dowsall,  took  her  as  nurserymaid  to 
her  two  little  children.  Sally  was  fond 
of  children.  She  taught  them  every 
mischievous  trick  she  knew,  and  this 
naturally  endeared  her  to  them.  Sally 
was  always  being  scolded  by  her  mis- 
tress, always  on  the  eve  of  being  dis- 
missed, and  yet  somehow  escaping  that 
final  doom.  She  had  now  no  home  to 
go  to ;  her  father  was  dead,  and 
"  mother-in-law  "  refused  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  her.  But  feara 
for  tlie  future  were  the  last  things  to 
trouble  Sally  ;  the  present  was  all  she 
cared  about. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk  along  the 
dusty  roads  from  the  little  town  to  the 
lanes  and  meadows,  and  Sally  and  her 
charges  spent  long  summer  days  in 
making  mud-pies  and  in  scratching  up 
pig-nuts,  in  tearing  their  clothes  in  the 
hedges  atid  in  blackening  their  mouths 
with  blackberries.  There  was  that 
year  a  lon;[^,  late  autumn,  during  which 
Sally  and  the  children  wandered 
through  llie  dry  stubble-fields,  where 
troops  of  little  pigs  were  feeding,  kept 
by  some  little  sunburnt  boy  with  a  long 
switch  in  his  hand  ;  the  still  autumnal , 
air  would  be  sweet  with  the  smoke  of 
burning  weeds,  and  shining  threads 
and  silky  thistledown  fioated  here  and 
there,  brushing  against  the  children's 
faces.  Or  they  would  trespass  in  the 
yellowing  hazel-copses,  where  they 
gathered  nuts  that  Sally  cracked  reck- 
lessly for  the  whole  party  with  her 
teeth  ;  and  sitting  down  under  some 
bush  they  would  listen  to  the  solemn, 
mysterious  noise  of  the  leaves,  and  of 
the  ripe  acorns  and  chestnuts  falling  to 
the  ground. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Sally  dis- 
covered the  joys  of  reading.  There 
were  not  many  books  that  came  in  her 
way,  and  those  that  did  were  chiefly 
penny  dreadfuls  ;  upon  these,  and  upon 
sweets  which  she  generously  shared 
with  the  children,  Sally  spent  her 
small  wages,  to  the  total  neglect  of  her 
wardrobe.  If  she  could,  she  laid  hold 
of  her  mistress's  books,  and  left  therein 
her  mark  —  traces  of  the  blackened  ho* 
man  thumb,  and  smudges  at  corners  of 
the  pages,  showing  how  religlonsly 
she  had  licked  her  forefinger,  which , 
with  the  superstition  of  her  race,  she 
believed  was  a  necessity  in  taming 
over. 

Mrs.  Dowsall's  parents  lived  in  a 
distant  county  and  it  was  settled  that 
winter  that  Sally  should  take  the  chil- 
dren on  a  visit  to  them.  It  was  a  long 
journey,  but  there  were  no  changes  hj 
the  way,  and  one  bitterly  cold,  snowy 
morning,  Mrs.  Dowsall  put  Sally  and 
the  two  little  ones  into  a  third-class 
railway  carriage.  Sally's  mistress  had 
a  rooted  conviction  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  speak  "  very  sharp  "  to  her  little 
servants,  and  to  let  them  see  that  she 
"  would  stand  no  nonsense."  There- 
fore it  was  with  many  dark  hints  and 
menaces,  enforced  by  a  good  poke  with 
an  umbrella,  that  Sally  was  sent  forth 
on  her  journey.  But  her  spirits  were 
not  long  depressed ;  directly  the  train 
started  she  and  the  children  took  out 
the  luncheon-basket,  and,  iHsregarding 
the  hour  of  day  (which  happened  to  be 
nine  o'clock,  and  directly  after  their 
breakfast),  they  devoured  then  and 
there  the  contents,  leaving  only  an  un- 
interesting crust  or  two.  The  snow  fell 
monotonously,  and  it  was  piercing  cold. 
The  children  were  warmly  clad,  and 
were  provided  with  a  good  thick  shawl. 
Sally's  stuff  dress  was  thin  and  worn, 
and  her  little  cloth  jacket  had  more 
cotton  than  wool  in  it.  She  wrapped 
the  little  ones  up  in  the  shawl,  and 
cuddled  them  as  she  best  could,  and 
the  three  fell  asleep.  They  were  awak- 
ened by  the  stopping  of  the  train,  and 
by  sounds  of  agitated  voices.  Sally 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window.  The 
train  was  blocked  by  snow  in  a  cntting. 
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Ou  either  side  8ti*etched  a  great  white 
expanse  ;  there  was  uot  a  house  to  be 
seen.  "  We  are  on  the  moor,"  some 
passenger  said.  It  was  agreed  that 
nothing  better  could  be  done  by  the 
women  and  children  than  to  stay  where 
thoy  were,  and  to  wait  until  help  was 
brought  to  them.  Help  did  not  come 
until  the  morning.  All  through  the 
long  winter  night  Sally  bravely  tended 
the  two  hungry,  wailing  children. 
There  were  only  two  crusts  of  bread 
left,  but  she  gave  both  of  them  to  the 
little  ones.  In  spite  of  the  warm 
sliawl  they  still  cried  piteously  with  the 
cold.  Then  Sally  took  off  her  jacket 
and  covered  the  youngest  with  it. 
'*  You'll  catch  your  death,  my  dear," 
said  a  good-natured  old  man  in  the 
same  carriage.  But  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  her,  being  himself  without  a 
^reat-coat. 

When  Sally  and  the  children  reached 
their  journey's  end,  the  children  were 
little  the  worse  for  the  adventui^.  But 
Sally  was  so  ill  with  what  afterwards 
proved  to  be  rheumatic  fever  that  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  poor  girl 
did  not  die.  That  is  the  pathetic  part 
of  her  story.  She  lived  to  be  racked 
with  rheumatism,  and  a  prey  to  a  heart- 
disease  '*  that  might  carry  her  off  any 
day,"  the  doctor  said.  Mrs.  DowsalPs 
gratitude  was  quite  exhausted  by  the 
expenses  of  the  long  illness.  Sally  was 
homeless,  and  there  remained  nothing 
for  her  but  the  workhouse.  This  is  a 
great  red-brick  pile,  built  above  a 
chalk-pit,  with  lonely,  wide-spreading 
fields  all  round  —  a  dreary  place,  with 
barred  windows  and  great  whitewashed 
wards.  In  one  of  these  Sally  lives, 
white  with  the  startling  pallor  that 
often  goes  with  heart-complaint,  crip- 
pled so  that  she  cannot  use  her  hands 
—  a  poor  caged  bird.  But  she  still  can 
make  herself  of  use  in  the  nursery. 
*'Sing  about  Pinch -me,"  the  little 
children  cry,  and  Sally  obeys.  There 
is  a  mistake  somewhere  in  the  verse. 
In  the  shipwreck  of  life  it  was  Adam 
and  Eve  that  were  saved  —  and  poor 
Pinch-me,  after  all,  that  came  to  grief. 

AimE  Fellowes. 


From  Maoipillan's  Magazine. 
PHILORNITHUS  IN  THE  PARK. 

One  of  the  most  observed  people  in 
London  during  the  late  spring  has 
been  the  old  mother  connorant  who 
has  been  sitting  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience on  her  floating  nest  in  the  waters 
of  St.  James's  Park.  She  has  been 
very  patient,  and  now  is  rewarded,  for 
there  is  a  young  cormorant,  in  whom 
father  and  mother  take  most  intense  in- 
terest. It  is  not  their  flrst  experiment 
in  that  line.  Day  after  day  a  bird  like 
the  old  cormorants,  but  smaller  and  of 
lighter  plumage,  has  been  sitting  on 
the  raft  beside  the  nest  and  the  brood- 
ing mother-bird.  Sometimes  he  has 
dived  off  and  gone  a-flshing  among  the 
water-weeds,  but  for  the  most  of  the 
day  he  sits  on  the  moored  raft.  He 
has  never  been  seen  to  mount  on  the 
sort  of  towel-horse  on  which  the  other 
cormorants  sit  and  spread  their  wings 
to  dry.  They  say  that  he  is  not  able, 
or  is  afraid,  to  mount  so  high  from  the 
water ;  for  of  course,  like  the  cormo- 
rants and  most  of  the  other  birds  on 
the  ornamental  water,  he  has  one  wing 
pinioned.  This  brown  fellow,  then, 
faithful  watcher  of  the  mother  in  her 
nest,  is  a  young  bird  of  last  year,  one 
whom  the  same  mother-bird  hatched 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  she  has 
now  succeeded  in  hatching  the  young 
one  of  1894 ;  and  this  brown  fellow  is 
probably  the  first  cormorant  that  ever 
has  been  born  and  reared  in  captivity. 
Yet  he  appears  a  modest  fellow,  not 
unduly  exalted  by  his  claim  to  fame, 
and  unconscious  of  having  made  an 
epoch. 

I  do  not  think  he  has  taken  any  hand 
in  the  domestic  arrangements.  The 
father  has  been  very  assiduous  in  feed- 
ing the  mother,  and  now  both  parents 
have  all  their  time  taken  up  with  feed- 
ing their  child.  There  are  few  fish, 
probably,  in  the  part  of  the  water 
which  is  wired  off  for  the  cormorants 
and  the  heron.  Bather,  the  truer  way 
of  stating  it  would  be  to  say  that  they, 
cormorants  and  heron,  are  wired  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  water.  It 
was  not  always  so.  At  one  time  these 
birds  were  allowed  to  rove  all  over  the 
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lake.  But  they  brought  a  spirit  of  un- 
rest with  them.  The  cormorants  would 
go  a-fishing  all  a  summer  morning, 
pursuing  at  great  speed  through  the 
water  the  shoals  of  terrified  dace  or 
gudgeon,  or  whatever  tliose  little  fishes 
are  which  you  see,  on  a  quiet  day, 
waiting  beneath  the  bridge  for  the 
crumbs  which  sink  before  the  ducks, 
to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  time  to 
gobble  them  up.  And,  when  tired  or 
satisfied  wilh  fishing,  then  the  cormo- 
rants would  set  to  amusing  themselves 
with  practical  joking  —  coming  up  be- 
neath a  fat  old  black  duck  or  a  sleepy 
widgeon,  stuffed  full  of  the  crumbs  of 
charity,  and  giving  a  tweak  at  the 
broad- webbed  foot  such  as  was  enough 
to  frighten  any  bun-fed  mallard  into 
an  apoplexy.  Life  was  scarcely  worth 
living  in  these  waters  then,  and  the 
anatidae  began  to  recognize  excellent 
reason  in  Milton's  making  Satan  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  cormorant  when  he 
came  to  vex  the  tranquillity  of  the 
garden  of  Eden. 

The  heron  is  no  joker ;  you  can  see 
that  b}'  a  glance  at  him  ;  but  he  made 
life  on  the  waters  a  very  strenuous 
thing,  very  real  and  very  earnest.  He 
would  stand  motionless,  like  a  grey 
ghost,  for  hours,  on  one  leg  for  prefer- 
ence. He  deluded  you  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  grey  peeled  limb  of  a 
tree.  If  you  were  a  dace  you  glided 
up  to  him  fearlessly,  perhaps  with 
some  attraction  of  curiosity  even  at  the 
quaint,  grey  aspect  of  the  thing.  Sud- 
denly a  great  beak  shot  out  of  the 
withered  limb,  bayonet-like,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  neck,  and  guided  by  two  bale- 
ful, gloaming  eyes.  You  did  not  know 
much  more,  for  you  were  transfigured  ; 
and  in  another  moment  you  were  no 
longer  dace  but  heron. 

Or  supposing  you  were  a  duck,  a 
mother  duck,  proudly  sailing  down  the 
waters  with  a  squadron  of  little  yellow 
puff-balls  behind  you  ;  what  notice 
were  you  likely  to  take  of  this  pale  grey 
spectre  on  the  water-side  ?  Suddenly 
you  hear  behind  you  a  little  splash,  a 
cry  that  rends  your  heart.  You  turn 
back,  and  find  the  pale  spectre  trans- 
formed into  a  hideous  heron,  gulping, 


half  throttling,  as  the  dear  little  webbed 
feet  of  your  puff-ball  disappear  down 
his  horrid  throat.  What  Is  there  that 
one  can  do  ?  One  can  cry  aloud  to  the 
police  for  justice,  can  squawk  a  few- 
words  of  protest  to  the  unheeding 
heron,  but  the  bad  best  is  to  hurr}-  ou, 
lest  the  bayonet-beak  make  another 
plunge  and  leave  one  the  poorer  by 
yet  another  puff-ball.  After  this,  what 
comfort  can  there  be,  what  joy  in  life, 
in  sailing  past  the  shores  ?  Does  not 
every  bough  take  the  semblance  of  a 
waiting  heron,  every  gleam  across  a 
shadow  suggest  his  tall,  menacing 
form  ? 

So  now  the  cries  of  the  afflicted  have 
been  heard.  Cormorants  and  heron  are 
shut  off  in  a  department  by  themselves, 
and  there  is  comparative  (it  is  only 
comparative)  peace  over  the  waters. 

As  a  rule,  creatures  are  very  careful 
how  they  go  near  a  thing  with  such  a 
beak  as  the  heron's.  The  London 
sparrows  are  not  careful  enough  ;  per- 
haps the  quality  of  fear  does  not  exist 
in  the  London  sparrows.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  heron  himself  ever 
harms  them  ;  probably  he  keeps  too 
much  in  the  water  for  them  to  come 
in  his  way ;  but  some  close  cousins 
of  the  heron  occasionally  make  them 
pay  toll  for  their  audacities.  These 
are  the  big  black  storks  which  you 
will  often  see  walking  about  on  the 
grass  near  the  cormorants'  nest,  where 
young  ladies,  on  certain  days,  sit 
sketching.  They  look  harmless  enough 
—  I  do  not  mean  the  young  ladies  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  London 
sparrow,  who  will  alight  between  the 
wickets  when  Mr.  Grace  is  batting  and 
Mr.  Kortright  bowling,  will  deem  that 
he  has  anything  to  fear  from  these 
long-legged,  black  storks.  But  pres 
ently  there  comes  a  dab,  which  is  no 
trouble  at  all  to  the  stork — only  just 
such  a  dab  as  he  has  been  making  all  the 
morning  at  the  earthworms  and  insects  ; 
but  it  is  all  over  with  the  sparrow. 

The  heron's  bill  is  a  thing  of  which 
we  have  learned  the  terror  from  the 
stories  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
days  of  falconry  ;  how  that  many  a 
fine  falcon,  swooping  upon  the  heron, 
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had  been  received  on  his  up-iurued 
bill,  aud  spilled,  so  that  Ihe  two  have 
fallen  helpless  lo  ihe  ground  together. 
Schoolboys  going  gunning  along  ihe 
shore  or  marshes  ought  always  to  be 
warned  of  the  danger  of  approaching 
a  wounded  heron.  The  bird  strikes 
always  at  ihe  eye,  with  lightning  quick- 
ness and  with  deadly  aim. 

I  was  lately  told  of  a  clump  of  trees 
on  a  certain  estate  in  Scotland  which 
were  the  common  nesting-place  of  a 
pair  of  herons  and  a  pair  of  ravens. 
All  the  springtime  through,  fighting 
and  scolding  went  on  constantly  be- 
tween them,  until  one  day  the  hen 
raven  was  found  lying  dead  beneath 
a  tree  with  a  stsib,  as  of  a  dagger,  in 
her  breast,  infiicted  upon  her  by  the 
heron.  After  that,  there  came  no  more 
ravens  to  that  clump,  and  the  herons 
now  hold  undisputed  possession.  On 
the  water  of  St.  James's  Park  the  cor- 
morants seem  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  heron's  powers  to  keep  well 
out  of  his  reach.  Probably  there  is  not 
a  bird  there,  unless  perhaps  it  be  those 
storks  who  are  similarly  armed,  of 
whom  he  is  not  undisputed  master. 
He  even  pecked  an  eye  out  of  one  of 
those  black-necked  Canada  geese  which 
have  brought  up  such  a  nice  brood  of 
goslings  this  spring. 

There  are  few  better  fighters  than  a 
goose,  or  a  gander  more  particularly. 
Those  ragged  white  Kussian  geese  on 
this  water  bite  like  bulldogs.  It  is  no 
mere  peck,  with  them  ;  they  bite  and 
hang  on.  The  common  old  farmyard 
gander  is  a  capital  fighter  when  he  is 
driven  to  it.  At  a  certain  place  in 
Scotland  there  used  to  be  a  caged 
golden  eagle.  He  preferred  to  kill  his 
own  dinner  ;  and  it  used  to  be  a  cruel 
sport  to  watch  him  dispose  of  any  un- 
fortunate hen  or  guinea-fowl  that  was 
put  into  his  cage.  They  tried  him,  I 
believe,  with  ever}'  sort  of  domestic 
poultry.  Ducks,  pea-fowl,  turkeys  ; 
the  eairle  was  master  of  them  all.  He 
had  no  trouble  in  finishing  them  off,  no 
trouble  even  with  the  "  bubbly-jock." 
But  at  length  they  tried  him  with  a 
gander  ;  but  he  could  make  nothing  of 
it.     The  gander  crouched  into  a  corner, 


drew  back  his  head,  presenting  nothing 
but  a  broad  spade-like  bill  from  which- 
ever quarter  the  eagle  tried  to  attack 
him.  The  eagle  fumed  and  fretted  and 
grew  very  angry  ;  he  made  desperate 
attempts  to  take  the  gander  in  the 
flank  ;  but  the  wise  old  bird  defeated 
them  all.  In  the  end  they  had  to  give 
the  gander  his  liberty,  as  the  reward 
of  his  courage,  and  to  satisfy  the  eagle 
with  the  much  more  succulent  dainty 
of  a  young  turkey-poult. 

We  all  know  ihe  tradition  about  the 
power  of  a  swan's  wing  —  that  its  blow 
will  break  a  man's  leg.    Certain  nat- 
uralists have   thrown  discredit  on  the 
tradition.     I  questioned  a  man  who  has 
much  to  do  with  swans  about  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  tale,  and  he  told  me  that 
he,  for  one,  was  ready  to  believe  it,  and 
thought  that  any  other  man  who  had 
received  such   a  blow  from  a  swan's 
wing  as  he  had  suffered  would  be  likely 
to  believe  it  also.     It  happened  in  this 
way.      He  was    summoned    from    his 
cottage  by  the  news  that  one  of  the 
cygnets  was  in    trouble.     A    boy  had 
been  amusing  himself  with  the  elegant 
sport  of  giving  the  cygnets   meat  at- 
tached to  a  long  string.      When    the 
cygnet  had  swallowed  the  meat  well 
down,  the  boy  would   pull  it  up  again 
by  means  of  the  string.     It  was  great 
fun  for  the  boy  ;  and  ihe  cygnet  was 
unable  to  express  its  feelings  intelli- 
gibly.     On  the   occasion  in  question, 
however,  the  lump  of  meat  stuck.     It 
would  not  come  out ;  and  the  boy,  fear- 
ing   consequences,    had    let    slip    the 
string  and  bolted.    The  cygnet  did  its 
best    with    the    string   by  swallowing 
several  yards  of  it,  but  began  to  choke 
before  it  got  to  the  end.     At  this  junc- 
ture my  friend  was  summoned  lo  its 
aid,  and  simultaneously,  as  it  appeared, 
the  stately  parent  of  the  cygnet,  who 
was  swimming  on  the  pond  close  by, 
perceived    that    something  was  amiss 
with    its  offspring.     It    swam    to    the 
bank  and  commenced  making  its  way  to 
the  young  one's   assistance.     But  the 
swan's  method  of  progression  on  land 
is  as  awkward  and  slow  as  on  the  water 
it  is   graceful   and   swift.     The   swan- 
herd  was  first  to  reach  the  cygnet,  and, 
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800U  seeing  the  trouble,  hml  calcu- 
lated to  remove  it  before  the  pareut 
came  up  with  him.  But  his  calcula- 
tions had  underrated  the  length  of  the 
string  or  the  pedestrian  speed  of  the 
swan.  Just  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
extricating  the  lump  of  meat  from  the 
gullet  of  the  distressed  youngster  the 
old  bird  caught  him  a  blow  with  its 
wing  on  that  part  of  the  person  which 
is  most  exposed  to  attack  when  a  man 
is  stooping  and  the  onset  is  made  from 
behind.  He  was  knocked  over  on  his 
face,  and,  continuing  the  impetus  re- 
ceived from  the  swan  by  scuttling  over 
the  grass  on  his  hands  and  knees,  was 
able  to  escape  from  the  bird's  fury, 
which  was  soon  transferred  to  solicitude 
for  its  little  one.  But  the  blow  had 
been  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  the 
sitting  posture  uninviting  for  several 
days,  and  to  incline  him  to  give  cre- 
dence to  any  legends  about  the  strength 
of  a  swan's  wing. 

After  the  cormorants  and  the  heron, 
the  least  agreeable  neighbors  on  the 
Si.  James's  Park  water  are  the  shel- 
drakes. They  are  all  alike  —  ruddy 
sheldrake,  golden  sheldrake,  or  com- 
mon sheldrake,  there  is  not  a  whit  to 
choose  between  them  ;  the  one  kind 
is  just  as  quarrelsome  and  unpleasant 
as  the  last.  The  common  sheldrake 
breeds  quite  readily  on  the  island.  In 
many  parts  of  England  they  are  called 
the  burrow-duck,  from  their  habit,  pre- 
sumably, of  breeding  in  the  disused 
burrows  of  rabbits.  Here,  on  the 
island,  artiOcial  burrows  have  been 
made  and  boarded  over  for  them.  The 
old.  bird  is  quite  fearless,  and  only 
hisses  fiercely  when  you  lift  the  boanl 
to  look  at  her  as  she  sits  upon  her  eggs. 
They  do  not  insist  absolutely  on  a  bur- 
row, but  are  ready  to  nest  wherever 
they  can  get  a  nice  dark  nook.  They 
seem  to  make  a  point  of  having  dark- 
ness. In  many  places  round  the  coast, 
where  there  are  not  rabbit-holes,  they 
will  nest  in  crannies  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks. 

Some  people  have  a  way  of  saying 
that  the  widgeon  will  not  breed  in 
ornamental  watci"s  ;  but  here,  on  the 
island,  there  is  a  nest  <»r  two  yearly. 


Several  yards  out  from  the  shore, 
where  the  overhanging  liouglis  go 
weeping  down  to  the  water,  is  a  thick, 
weedy  mat,  a  foot  or  two  square.  It 
is  the  nest  of  a  dabchick,  which  she 
has  formed  by  diving  down  to  the 
lake's  bottom  for  weeds  and  weaving 
them  i*ound  and  about  the  liauging 
branches.  Sometimes  the  wind  will 
unship  these  nests  from  their  moorings, 
and  they  will  go  floating  away  whither- 
soever the  winds  and  eddies  may  dtift 
them.  But  at  present  there  is  the  nesi, 
safe  and  sound,  and  a  very  damp  mat- 
tress it  must  be.  But  that  does  not 
matter  to  the  dabchick,  who  spends 
more  of  her  life  below  water  than 
above  it.  She  is  there  now,  sitting  ou 
her  eggs.  If  we  approach  she  will 
begin  scraping  away  at  the  reedy  weeds 
which  form  her  nest,  gathering  them 
up  and  spreading  them  over  her  e^^ 
(for  concealment's  sake,  as  one  may 
guess),  before  slipping  off  into  the 
water  and  diving  out  of  sight.  She 
will  not  go  far,  but  will  rise  and  watch 
all  our  movements  till  we  have  gone, 
and  she  may  come  safely  back.  As 
soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  they 
will  dive  off  from  the  nest  as  readily  as 
the  mother,  and  then  we  may  see  u 
very  curious  sight.  The  mother  will 
come  to  the  surface,  and,  calling  her 
young  ones  to  her,  will  spread  out  her 
wing  and  gather  the  chicks  under  them 
as  comfortably  as  if  the  family  were  in 
their  nest. 

Most  of  the  ducks  on  the  ornamental 
water  have  learacd  to  dive.  As  a  rule 
common  ducks  and  mallards  do  not 
dive  ;  but  these  have  learned  the  art. 
When  the  keeper  throws  the  com  to 
the  assemblage  of  swimming  things 
who  come  to  his  call,  the  pochards  and 
other  habitual  divers  at  fii-st  get  an  ad- 
vantage by  diving  after  the  maize  as  it 
sinks.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
other  ducks  come  to  understand  this, 
and  dive  for  the  corn  just  as  readily  as 
the  others.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  think  that  wild  duck  cannot  dive. 
When  one  is  wounded,  and  cannot  fly, 
he  will  often  attempt  to  escape  by 
swimming  under  water. 

The    ways   of  birds    with    wounded 
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ones  of  their  own  kind  are  very  singu- 
lair,  and  illustrate  one  of  nature's  many 
modes  of  working  out  the  survival  of 
the    fittest.      Instead    of   lending:    the 
wounded  one   help  and  sympathy,  as 
one  might  expect,  they  seem  to  regard 
him  at  once  as  an  enemy  or  an  outcast, 
a  proper  object  of  attack.    The  writer 
once    wounded    a    pochai-d    who    was 
swimming   about  on  a  pond  in  loving 
«mity   with   some   tame  ducks.    Until 
their  wild  friend  had  been  maimed  the 
domesticated   birds  had  been  treating 
him  with  all  amiability  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  shown  his  plight  by  the  piteous 
beatings   of   his  helpless  wing  in   the 
attempt  to  rise  than  the  tame  birds  at- 
tacked  him  in  a  body,  and  treacher- 
ously aided  the  shooter's  purpose  by 
driving  him  right  off  the  pond  and  on 
to  the  land,  where  he  could  be  captured 
and  put  into  the  bag  without  trouble. 
The  terns  are  a  noble  exception  to  this 
hai*sh   rule;    they  show    a   Samaritan 
concern  and  affection  for  a    stricken 
comrade. 

The  wise  birds  on  this  park-water 
nest  upon  the  island,  from  which  the 
public  are  rigorously  excluded,  and 
where  they  are  under  the  special  care 
of  a  keeper,  who  wards  them  with  all 
the  knowledge  born  of  long  and  lov- 
ing observation.  But  there  are  others, 
less  prudent  ones,  who  nest  in  all  man- 
ner of  places  along  the  banks,  whence 
their  eggs  are  brought  in  to  be  placed 
beneath  a  good  mother  on  the  island. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  eggs  are 
hatched  under  a  mother  of  another 
species  from  tlie  chicks  which  come 
out  of  them.  And  these  foundling 
chicks  never  seem  to  lose  the  sense  of 
gratitude  to  their  foster-mother  and  her 
kin.  A  pochard  hatched  and  brought 
up  by  a  black  duck  will  live  out  his  life 
in  company  with  the  black  ducks  by 
preference,  and  will  be  received  in  all 
good  fellowship  by  them  just  as  if  his 
ancestors  for  generations  back  h.nd 
been  of  their  species.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  the  birds.  It  often  happens 
that  birds  of  different  species  lay  in  the 
«ame  nest.  Perhaps  some  mothers  are 
too  idle  to  build  a  home  of  their  own, 
and  do  their  own  hatching ;  but,  how- 


ever that  may  be,  it  always  happens 
that  the  alien  young  ones  affect  through 
life  the  society  of  their  fellow-nui's- 
lings  rather  than  that  of  their  own 
kind. 

Bats  are  the  worat  enemies  that  the 
birds  have  to  fear  on  the  island  ;  but 
their  numbers  are  kept  down  by  con- 
stant war  waged  against  them  by  the 
keeper  and  his  red  retriever.  The 
birds,  with  few  exceptions,  know  the 
keeper  for  their  friend,  and  hail  his 
coming  with  pleasure,  forgiving  him 
that  in  their  early  youth  it  was  he  that 
had  performed  the  pinioning  operation, 
before  the  last  wing-joint  had  hardened 
into  bone  and  muscle.  A  pair  of  mag- 
pics  live  in  the  trees  on  the  island,  and 
have  their  full  share  of  the  corvine  love 
of  mischief  and  stolen  eggs.  They  are 
not  even  above  giving  a  playful  dig  of 
the  beak  to  a  poor  young  gull  or  duck- 
ling that  strays  across  their  way.  It  is 
all  done  light-heartedly,  just  for  fun  ; 
but  though  fun  for  the  magpies  it  is 
death  to  the  duckling. 

Among  the  overhanging  tree  branches 
are  several  rafts  of  sticks  which  it  is 
very  possible  to  mistake  for  nests  of 
the  dabchick.  But  really  these  are  not 
nests  at  all,  only  rafls  built  by  the 
moorhens,  as  resting-places  for  their 
young  ones  when  tired  of  swimming  on 
the  great  water.  A  single  pair  will 
sometimes  build  two  or  three  of  these, 
so  careful  are  they  of  the  soon-fatigued 
muscles  of  their  nestlings. 

And,  over  them  all,  the  wood-pigeons 
keep  coming  and  going,  slanting  down 
through  the  blue  haze  of  London  as  if 
they  were  descending  along  an  inclined 
wire.  The  wood-pigeons  nest  in  the 
trees  all  about  the  park,  and  are  in- 
creasing fast  in  numbers  and  in  bold- 
ness. The  writer  counted  no  less  than 
six  young  ones,  with  their  parents, 
having  a  sociable  party  on  the  grass  in 
a  space  that  a  tablecloth  would  almost 
cover.  In  boldness  the}'  are  beginning 
to  rival  the  London  sparrow  himself, 
settling  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
noses  of  the  cab-horses  and  quite  re- 
gardless of  pedestrians.  Occasionally 
little  boys  stone  them,  but  they  have  a 
just    estimate    and    contempt    of    the 
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Btone-throwing  abilities  of  the  London 
urchin.  They  know  that  an  old  lad^' 
will  be  hit,  or  a  policeman  will  come 
round  the  corner  before  the  urchin  is 
likely  to  hit  them,  and  peck  on  uncon- 
ceruedl}'.  Only  on  Coronation  Day, 
when  the  guns  fire  salvoes  from  the 
Horse-Guards,  do  the  wood-pigeons  go 
coursing  high  up  in  the  sky  with  inher- 
ited memories  of  the  terrors  of  the 
great  autumn  massacre. 


From  The  CornhiU  Magaslne. 
THE  FRENCHMAN. 

La  galt^  est  prte  de  la  bont^. 

Jean  is  perhaps  five-and-thirty  years 
old.  Jean  has  a  little  moustache 
waxed  carefully  nt  the  ends,  a  little 
intellect  uncommonly  quick  and  bright, 
and  a  manner  into  which  are  con- 
densed the  most  perfect  good-humor, 
checriness,  politeness,  ohligeance^  and 
savoir-faire  in  the  world.  Jean  owns, 
in  fact,  a  number  of  charming  charac- 
teristics for  which  synonyms  are  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  English  lan- 
guage or  nation.  Jean  has  a  verve  and 
aplomb  quite  unlimited.  Jean  drama- 
tizes his  words  by  an  action  of  the 
hands,  face,  and  shoulders  entirely 
expressive.  He  is  as  free  from  self- 
consciousness  as  an  infant.  He  wears, 
with  a  delight  that  is  perfectly  fresh 
and  youthful,  collars  and  cuffs  which 
have  Frenchman  stamped  nil  over 
them,  and  tics  his  ties  in  a  little  bow 
the  jauntiness  of  which  no  Englishman 
has  ever  accomplished  or,  perhaps,  es- 
sayed. 

Jean  is  from  Paris.  He  is  not,  as 
he  would  say  himself  with  a  perfect 
freedom  from  embarrassment,  of  the 
high  world.  Jean's  papa,  whom  he 
speaks  of  even  now  with  tears  in  his 
quick  and  emotional  little  eyc8,  was  in 
fact  an  obscure  clerk  in  an  obscure 
oflice  on  the  Boulevards.  Jean  him- 
self lives  in  London,  and  having  a  very 
little  voice,  a  great  sense  of  music,  and 
an  infinite  amount  of  what  his  earliest 
patroness  calls  chic,  as  if  it  wc^ro  a  sub- 
stantive, sings  comic  songs  in  bis  own 


language  at  the  ''  At  Homes ''  of  great 
persons  in  London. 

Jean  is  by  way  of  being  a  success. 
He  sings,  and,  if  it  may  be  so  said^ 
makes  a  fool  of  himself  with  an  aban- 
don which  pleases  greatly  a  stolid  Brit> 
ish  audience,  who  has  never  and  could 
never  so  abandon  itself  for  a  second. 
Jean  uses  a  thousand  gestures  —  from 
Paris.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of 
being  entirely  carried  awa}'  on  the 
swing  and  rhythm  of  his  song  and 
music.  He  is  undaunted  alw^a^'S  by  the 
adversities  of  any  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  find  himself.  And  that 
he  often  finds  himself  at  the  fashion- 
able party  in  circumstances  uncom- 
monly trying  to  his  art  and  to  his. 
temper  will  not  be  doubted. 

Jean  makes  a  little  way  for  himself 
to  the  piano  through  the  rudest  crowd 
in  the  world,  a  crowd  of  well-dressed 
English  women,  with  an  infinite  pa- 
tience, politeness,  and  s^eet  temper. 
Jean  receives  the  elbows  of  the  mod- 
ern Amazonian  daughter  in  his  eye^ 
with  a  murmur  of  apology  in  his  own 
courteous  language  on  his  lips.  Jcan^ 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  understand 
English  perfectly,  though  he  can  only 
speak  it  a  little,  listens  to  a  thousand 
perfectly  candid  expressions  of  opinion 
on  himself.  It  dawns  upon  him,  quite 
early  in  his  modest  career,  that  his 
audience  do  not  for  the  most  part  un- 
derstand a  word  of  what  he  sings. 

*'  When  I  come  to  'Yde  Park  in  my 
song,"  he  says  in  confidence  and  tho 
very  worst  English  to  an  elderly  and 
cynical  guest  who  is  leaning  against  a 
mantelpiece,  yawning,  -"  they  laugh  — 
^ow  they  laugh  I  And  there  is  no  joke 
there  —  none." 

*'It's  the  first  word  they've  under- 
stood, you  know,"  says  the  cynic. 
And  Jean  lifts  his  shoulders  with  a 
resigned  smile  and  a  sigh. 

He  perceives,  with  his  gay  little 
sense  of  humor  pleasantly  tickled,  that 
many  persons  are  shocked  at  his  inno- 
cent airs,  on  the  principle  that  what- 
ever is  French  is  also  necessarily 
improper,  while  others,  the  "  new  En- 
ij^lish  niees,"  for  instance,  are  pleased 
in  the  delusion  that  they  are  listenin|^' 
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to  something  risqui  and  music-hall. 
Jean  bears,  with  his  gay  equanimity 
quite  undisturbed,  the  stony,  unsmiling 
stare  of  the  despondent  British  mUord^ 
who  has  been  towed  to  the  party  by  a 
fashionable  wife,  and  is  full  of  pessi- 
mism and  longings  for  his  study  and  a 
newspaper. 

**  But,  yes,"  says  Jean,  with  a  shrug. 
•'  It  is  easier  when  you  smile.  You  do 
not  smile  much,  you  English.  I  do 
not  do  it  for  pleasure,  you  understand. 
I  am  —how  do  you  call  it?  —  merce- 
nary. It  is  for  Marie,  and  little  Jules 
and  B^b^." 

Marie  is  Jean's  wife,  a  young  wife 
still,  who  takes  her  part  in  the  per- 
formance by  playing  Jean's  accompani- 
ments and  smiling  a  little  at  the  jokes 
which  she  has  heard  a  thousand  times 
and  at  Jcnn.  Jean,  whose  good-temper 
lias  never  been  shaken  by  the  rudeness 
of  servants,  the  meanness  of  employ- 
ers, the  candor  of  audiences,  and  the 
sips  of  sweet  lemonade  which  are 
spoken  of  by  the  hostess  as  "refresh- 
ment," has  a  quick  rage  storming  in 
his  breast  when  an  English  madam 
suggests  as  delicately  as  she  can  to 
Marie  that  Marie  should  dress  for  pro- 
fessional purposes  in  a  style  more  gay 
and  French.  Jean  thinks  Marie  quite 
lovely  always.  Loveliest  of  all,  per- 
haps, in  that  very  old  black  frock  which 
he  bought  with  her  in  Paris,  in  a  brief 
honeymoon  time  of  prosperity.  Jean 
thinks  Marie  looks  her  best  with  her 
dark  hair  disordered  by  the  clutches  of 
B^bd,  with  the  little  flush  that  comes 
into  her  cheeks  after  a  vivacious  game 
on  the  floor  with  Jules.  It  is  Marie 
herself  who  perceives  that  madam  is 
right,  who  soothes  Jean's  indignation 
with  a  small,  brown  hand  laid  appeal- 
ingly  on  his  gay  waistcoat,  who  re- 
minds him  that  little  indignities  mustn't 
matter  when  one  has  to  think  of  the 
children,  and  who  makes  herself,  out 
of  the  cheapest  materials,  a  fine  little 
gown  and  bonnet,  bright  with  a  con- 
trast of  colors  such  as  only  a  French- 
woman dares  to  attempt. 

The  little  couple  are  poor  indeed, 
even  when  Jean  becomes  among  a 
Siclect  coterie  in  some  sort  fashionable. 


but  they  are  as  happy,  perhaps,  as  any 
two  people  in  the  world.  They  trudge 
cheerfully  from  Pimlico,  where  they 
lodge  obscurely,  to  some  fine  house  in 
the  West  End.  Jean  tucks  Marie's- 
slight  hand  under  his  arm.  He  treats 
her  with  a  politeness  which  is  not  only 
of  the  manner  but  of  the  heart.  He  is 
attached  to  her  with  that  generous,  im- 
pulsive, demonstrative  affection  which 
is  just  a  little  ridiculous,  and  most  true. 
Marie,  indeed,  is  not  amused,  but 
touched,  when  Jean,  with  a  spontane- 
ous action  which  is  wholly  natural,  lays 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bursts  out 
into  a  quick  French  torrent  of  warm 
words.  They  have  been  married  six 
years,  and  have  still  for  each  other,  in 
some  sort,  the  feeling  of  lovei-s.  Ma- 
dame, in  fact,  their  early  patroness,, 
who  has  herself  been  a  long  while 
prosily  married  to  a  great  deal  of 
money,  suspects  them  for  some  time  of 
being  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  when 
she  learns  of  her  mistake  by  accident,, 
says,  "  Aren't  these  French  people 
extraordinary  f  "  and  gives  them  up,  as 
it  were,  in  despair. 

Jean  adds  to  domestic  affection  an 
infinite  and  blithe  contentment.  He 
has  an  air  of  enjoying  himself  at  the 
parties  he  attends  professionally  which 
is  quite  inspiriting.  He  takes  a  cup  of 
tepid  tea  beforehand  with  quite  a 
blithe  smile,  and  by  way  of  raising  his 
spirits  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  hilarity 
necessary  to  his  entertainments.  When 
the  party  is  over  he  buttons  himself 
cheerfully  into  a  tight  overcoat,  wraps 
up  Marie  in  her  shawls,  and  the  pair 
go  out  into  the  winter  night,  talking 
and  gay.  They  slip  through  the  car- 
riages waiting  for  the  guests  and  take 
the  last  omnibus  to  Pimlico.  Jean's 
good-humor  does  not  desert  him  even 
in  this  abominable  vehicle,  when  he  is 
sat  on  by  the  two  stout  women  who 
apparently  live  in  omnibuses,  or  when 
his  boots,  which  are  small  and  patent 
leather,  and  of  which  he  is  a  little  bit 
proud,  are  crushed  by  the  heavy  feet  of 
the  vulgar. 

For  Marie's  sake,  indeed,  he  would 
like  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  Towards  her 
his   feelings  are   infinitely    chivalrous. 
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tender,  and  protecting.  For  himself, 
he  18  not  particular.  Perhaps  because 
he  has  not  been  brought  up  with  the 
more  fastidious  tastes  of  a  higher 
class.  Or  perhaps  because  he  is  by 
nature  gay,  unselfish,  and  well  con- 
tented to  take  things  contentedly,  as 
they  are, 

Jean  is  glad  when  his  performances 
take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Then, 
when  he  and  Marie  come  home,  they 
can  have  a  game  with  the  children. 
Jean  lacks,  it  is  thought,  many  of  those 
stout,  solid,  durable  virtues  of  which 
Englishmen  are  proud,  but  he  is  at 
least  domestic  to  a  fault.  After  the 
game  Jean  smokes  meditatively.  The 
room  is  only  the  usual  room  of  a  sec- 
ond-i-ate  English  lodging-house,  abom- 
inable with  antimacassars,  artificial 
flowers,  and  oleographs,  but  it  makes  a 
pretty  picture  with  Jules  of  four,  in  a 
frock  playing  on  the  floor,  and  Marie, 
in  her  old  gown  and  the  pretty  disorder 
in  her  hair,  walking  up  and  down  and 
singing,  in  a  little  voice  that  would  bo 
of  no  use  at  all  professionally,  to  the 
baby  on  her  shoulder.  When  she  has 
put  the  children  to  bed,  and  she  and 
Jean  have  had  coffee  such  as  the  Brit- 
ish servant  never  made,  Jean  comes  to 
the  little  fire  where  Marie  is  standing 
and  puts  his  impulsive  arm  round  her 
waist.  He  says  a  number  of  things  to 
her  which  do  not  bear  translation  ; 
which  are  ridiculous  even  in  French 
jierhaps,  or  in  any  language,  though 
Marie  does  not  think  so. 

They  practise  Jean's  new  songs  after- 
wards, to  Marie's  accompaniment  on  a 
lamentable  hired  piano.  Jules  makes 
his  grimaces  and  expressive  actions  of 
hand  and  shoulders  quite  faithfully. 
He  overhears  once  some  one  say  at  one 
of  his  parlies  that  to  make  a  buffoon  of 
youi-self  is,  from  a  cultured  point  of 
view,  possibly  one  of  the  lowest  means 
of  making  a  livelihood  extant.  Is  it  ? 
Well,  perhaps.  The  remark  strikes  a 
little  chill  at  the  time  even  into  Jean's 
brave  and  cheery  soul.  But,  after  all, 
what  would  you  ?  To  earn  a  livelihood 
commonly  is  better,  when  one  has 
Marie  and  the  children  to  think  of, 
than   not  to  earn   it  at  all.      The  end 


justifies  the  means  perhaps.  And  if 
one  can  be  a  clown  and  buffoon,  and 
yet  gay,  honest,  sober,  aud  self-respect- 
ing, Jeau  is  no  doubt  the  person  who 
accomplishes  that  difficult  feat. 

The  last  news  of  the  little  party  is, 
however,  that  Mario's  uncle  has  left 
them  some  money,  enough  and  not  too 
much  for  wants  so  quiet  and  domestic  ; 
that  Jean  thinks  of  giving  up  his  oc- 
cupation, and  returning  with  Marie, 
Jules,  aud  B^b^  to  that  heaven  which 
is  called  Paris. 


Fnnn  Ghamben'  JoumaL 
IN  SEARCH  OF  AN  OLD  CHUBOH. 

The  afternoon  of  our  search  for  Nar- 
rowseas  Church  was  fine  and  warm  ; 
one  half  of  the  sky  was  a  deep,  tran- 
quil blue ;  the  other  half  of  pure, 
fieecy  white,  in  shape  like  an  arclian- 
gcl's  pinion.  A  church  is  not  ordina- 
rily an  object  to  be  easily  overlooked  in 
that  part  of  southern  England  where 
the  downs  slope  fold  after  fold,  like 
so  many  petrified  waves,  towards  the 
Channel.  There  were  no  cliffs  to  shel- 
ter, no  **  chines "  to  conceal  it.  On 
our  right  the  view  was  unobstructed  to 
the  low  chalk  range  on  which  Hardy's 
Monument  is  a  landmark  ;  on  our  left 
the  country  fell  away  to  the  Little  Sea 
or  Backwater,  beyond  which  rose  the 
famous  Pebble  Beach  ;  while  still  far- 
ther off  glittered  the  blue  waters  of  the 
West  Bay.  It  was  not  until  St.  Mil- 
dred's Chapel  with  its  Beacon  Tower 
began  to  be  well  defined  against  the 
western  horizon,  that  one  of  the  travel- 
lers ventured  to  express  to  the  driver 
a  doubt  of  the  route  he  had  chosen* 
But,  as  he  expressed  himself  with  all 
the  confidence  of  untrammelled  igno- 
rance the  searchers  relapsed  into  con- 
tented enjoyment  of  the  sunny  fields, 
hedgerows,  and  pastures,  in  some  of 
which  the  steam  plough  was  busy 
''  huzzin  and  mazin  "  them  ;  while  in 
others  the  haymakers  were  turning 
and  tossing  the  late  hay  crop. 

It  was  after  exchanging  salutations 
with  a  row  of  meny,  sunburnt  chiU 
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4 Iron  perched  on  a  high  gate,  withiu 
which  their  elders  were  seated  ou  the 
grass  enjoying  their  '*  four-hours  "  rest 
and  refreshment — it  was  immediately 
after  this  ovation  that,  descending  a 
shai*p  hill  and  turning  abruptly  to  our 
left,  we  entered  quite  unexpectedly,  but 
not  quite  unannounced,  into  an  un- 
mistakable farmyard.  Dogs  barked, 
geese  hissed  a  tlock  of  pigeons  rose  en 
nuisse^  as  the  cab  came  perforce  to  a 
standstill,  a  iive-barred  gate  in  front  of 
it,  and  no  room  to  turn  the  vehicle  in. 
Here  the  driver  —  a  young  fellow,  with 
weak,  champagtic-bottle  shoulders,  and 
a  feeble,  flickering  smile  —  confessed 
he  was  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  but 
thought  he  had  followed  the  directions 
his  master  had  given  him. 

Presently,  our  embarrassment  was 
relieved  by  a  woman  who  appeared 
from  an  outhouse,  milk-pail  in  hand. 
It  was  like  getting  a  view  through  a 
tunnel  to  catch  a  sight  of  her  face  in 
the  depths  of  her  sun-bonnet,  until  she 
shaded  it  up  with  her  hand  as  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  Narr'seas  Church  !  What 
did  you  do  a-comin'  on  hereaway  for 
Narr'seas  Church  ?  You  do  have  left 
it  miles  thereaway  behind-like.^'  She 
then  opened  the  gate,  and  told  the 
<lrivcr  lo  drive  "un  in,  and  turn  un 
round-like.'^  This  being  accomplished, 
she  showered  advice  upon  us  and  our 
crestfallen  Jehu,  the  latter  part  of 
which  —  "  You've  o'ny  t'  ask  as  you  do 
goo  ;  any  vool  uU  tell  ye  "  —  we  acted 
upon  religiously. 

Men,  women,  and  children  were  in- 
terrogated ;  the  men  mostly  answered 
with  a  jerk  of  their  shoulders  and  a 
gruff  "Down  yender  ;"  the  women  — 
Heaven  bless  them  I  —  answered  with  a 
diffused  politeness  that  generally  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  hold  on  to  the 
vehicle  while  they  explained  that  tliere 
were  two  roads  by  which  we  might 
reach  Narrowscas  Church  ;  only,  one 
possessed  the  drawback  of  being  im- 
passable for  carriages.  The  children 
simply  gaped  wide  and  ran  away ,  re- 
minding us  of  a  cock  we  once  saw 
speeding  off  open-mouthed,  after  hav- 
ing dipped  his  beak  into  an  egg  full  of 
mustard,  artfully  prepared  to  cure  this 


Saturniau  fowl  of  his  trick  of  devour- 
ing his  own  offspring. 

Having  retraced,  our  steps  some  con- 
siderable distance,  we  were  directed  to 
drive  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates  set 
wide  open,  and  with  pillars  of  iron  sur- 
mounted by  the  bent  arm  and  clenched 
gauntlet  that  told  of  baronial  owner- 
ship. A  very  short  distance  brought 
us  to  a  row  of  stone-built,  thatch-roofed 
cottages.  Having  descende<l  to  make 
inquiries  for  the  still  invisible  church, 
we  were  encouraged  to  find  that  we 
had  only  to  **go  for'ard."  Forward  we 
accordingly  went,  admiring  the  taste 
of  some  of  the  cottagers  who,  having 
scanty  front  gardens  on  which  to  ex- 
pend their  care,  had  planted  hardy 
flowers  on  the  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  to  their  dwellings. 
After  the  row  of  cottages  came  a  low 
wall  topped  by  the  green  plumes  and 
pink  blossoms  of  the  tamarisk.  The 
wall  was  pierced  by  a  locked  iron  gate, 
looking  through  which  we  at  last  per- 
ceived the  object  of  our  search.  The 
herbage  grew  tall  above  the  sill  of  the 
east  —  and  only  —  window;  and  ivy  so 
shrouded  the  walls  that  very  little  ma- 
sonry was  visible. 

Hearing  a  shuffling  behind  us,  we 
turned,  and  found  th^t  an  old  man,  in 
a  sailor's  blue  serge  suit,  was  hurrying 
after  us,  key  in  hand,  as  fast  as  a  pair 
of  list  slippers,  as  large  as  young 
cradles,  would  permit.  He  had  a  fort- 
night's growth  of  silver  bristles  on  his 
chin,  powdered  with  lichen-like  patches 
of  snuff ;  a  pair  of  faded,  watery,  yet 
keen  blue  eyes  ;  and  ears  that  looked 
like  nests,  they  were  so  overgrown 
with  woolly  hair.  When  he  spoke,  his 
voice  was  so  hoarse  and  wheezy  —  he 
began  and  left  off  so  abruptly  —  that  it 
was  as  though  some  one  capriciously 
"played"  him  after  the  fashion  of  a 
barrel  organ.  Unlocking  the  iron 
gates,  he  shuffled  through,  and  led  the 
way  round  to  the  farther  or  west  side, 
where  was  an  arched  door  framed  in 
clustering  ivy.  We  could  now  perceive 
that  the  chancel  alone  was  st-anding, 
the  whole  body  of  the  church  having 
vanished  utterly.  Pausing  before 
opening  the  door,  our  guide  pointed 
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with  his  keys  to  a  silvery  streak  scarcely 
a  stone^s  cast  away,  which  he  told  us 
liuskily  was  the  Backwater  or  Narrow- 
seas.  Beyond  rose  the  pebble  terraces 
of  the  famous  beach,  one  of  the  three 
examples  of  a  natural  breakwater 
which  the  world  possesses.  When  a 
westerly  gale  is  blowing,  and  the  tide 
rushes  with  a  swing  round  the  cup-like 
West  Bay,  any  unfortunate  vessel  that 
has  got  '^embayed"  has  little  chance 
of  escape.  All  the  help  the  coast- 
guard can  render  is  to  plant  a  red  flag, 
to  indicate  the  least  dangerous  spot  for 
her  skipper  to  beach  her,  and  to  get 
the  rocket  apparatus  ready. 

Should  the  stormy  waves  toss  the 
tormented  pebbles  hither  and  thither, 
the  next  tide  leaves  the  terraces  in 
nearly  the  same  order  as  before  the 
storm  broke  ;  3'et  these  pebbles  remain 
as  exactly  graduated  in  size,  lessening 
towards  Sydport,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  when  the  smugglers  landing  their 
booty  in  darkness,  could  tell  their 
whereabouts  by  the  size  of  the  stones, 
and  could  hide,  and  tind,  the  ^'ankers 
of  hollands'^  by  the  same  ineffaceable 
tokens.  So  much  our  guide  told  us, 
adding  :  *'  There  be  none  on  ut  neow  ; 
wuss  luck.  Us  used  to  git  a  drop  o' 
Hummat  short  in  thim  days.  Passun 
he  do  say  as  we's  better  wi'out  ut  —  us 
doan't  b'lieve  ut."  He  looked  so  ag- 
grieved and  aggressive  as  he  said  this, 
slapping  the  palm  of  his  under  hand 
with  the  keys  he  held  in  the  other, 
that  one  of  the  travellers  was  moved  to 
hope  that  at  least  he  got  his  glass  of 
beer  now  and  then.  If  ever  we  saw 
outraged  dignity  depicted  on  a  human 
face,  it  was  when  our  guide,  having 
sullenly  fitted  the  key  in  the  lock, 
turned  it,  and  then  himself  round  upon 
us,  and  said  threateningly  :  **  Look'ee 
'ere  ;  us  ain't  got  no  fault  to  find  wi' 
passun  ;  o^ny  un  likes  his  larn  (ennus 
an<l  his  champagne,  doan't  un  ?  —  and 
us  ain't  findin'  no  fault  o'  beer,  o'ny  ye 
doan't  git  no  for-arder  wi'  ut  —  ye 
doan't  git  no  forwarder.'' 

After  this  summary  exposition,  he 
condescended  to  open  the  door  and 
allow  us  to  outer  the  dismantled  chan- 
cel,   dismantled    of    everything    savr 


some  inscriptions    on    llie    floor,    and 
some  fine  brasses  on  the  walls.     Look- 
ing through   the  arched  doorway,  our 
view   was    bounded    by   the    tamarisk 
hedge    and    the    beach     beyond ;    and 
standing  thus,  we  listened  respectfully 
to  the  old  man's  talc  of  how  sixty-eight 
years    ago,  when    he    was    a    boy   of 
twelve,  living  in  one  of  the  cottages  op 
the  lane,  tbey  woke  one  morning  — or, 
nitlier,  were  awakened  by  minute-guns 
from  some  vessel  in  distress  in    the 
bay  ;   that  they  had   heard  the  storm 
gathering  in  force  all  night,  the  waves 
in  the  West  Bay  thundering  continu- 
ously against  their  rampart ;  how  that 
the  salt  spray  had  so  thickened  on  their 
lattices  that  they  could  not  see  through 
them,  but  that,  going  out  into  the  lane 
to  look  for  the  vessel,  they  found  their 
own  lives  in  danger.     Not  only  was 
the  Backwater  overflowing  high-waler 
mark,  but  the  waves  in  the  outer  hay 
were  showing  angry  crests  above  the 
top  terrace  of  their  protecting  beach, 
while    the    spume    was    flying    "sky 
high."    Even  as  they  looked,  the  fint 
breach  was  made,  and  through  came 
the  waves  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves, 
lashed    to    madness    by    the    howling 
blast  that  urged  them  on. 

There  was  a  stampede  for  the  boals 
—  flat-bottomed  punts  used  by  tlie  men 
in  crossing  the  Backwater  ;  and  in  this 
way  their  lives  and  those  of  their  fam- 
ilies were  saved.  One  after  another 
the  windows  of  the  church  were  forced 
in,  then  the  walls  cracked,  the  m»f 
heaved,  and  after  a  miuute^s  conflicl, 
the  building  yielded  to  its  pitiless  as- 
sailants, and,  save  the  chancel,  mit 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  We 
had  noticed  that  not  a  stone  marked 
the  resting-places  of  the  dead ;  these, 
loo,  had  been  overthrown,  and  forever 
lost  sight  of  beneath  the  rush  of  ssnd 
and  dihris  tliat  followc<l  the  final  ebb 
of  that  disastrous  tide. 

Pointing  to  two  grassy  mounds,  the 
old  man  concluded  his  narrative  thus : 
^'  Zee  them  two  graves  ?  Tliey  be  of  a 
man  an  's  wife.  Forty  odd  years  them 
wus  marr'ed  ;  and  that  maniin*  as  Pm 
a-tcUin'  o'  you  about,  1  seed  he  take 
she  out  o'  a  winder  into  a  boat  over 
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yender,  jii8t  a  miunut  afore  the  cottage 
weul  8lap  I     Seed  ut  myself.     The  ves- 
sel ?    d'    you    say  ?      That    wur    the 
R'yal  Suvriu.    The  waves  carr'ed  her 
slap  oil   to  the  top  o'  the  beach,  and 
theer  her  stuck.     Mauy  a   one's  bin 
grounded  into  matches  agin  our  beach  ; 
but  o'ny  one,  as  I  knows  on,  *as  bin 
carr'ed  to  the  top  on  ut  and  left  theer." 
He  paused  so  long  that  we  prepared 
to    take   our  departure  ;    the  sun   had 
already   taken    his,  and    the   shadows 
were   turning  on  the   beach  to  a  deep 
purple.     The  old  fellow  had  talked  him- 
self almost  into  geniality,  to  which  wo 
attributed  his  parting  piece  of  advice, 
tinged  though   it  was   with  a  spice  of 
professional  jealousy  :  "  You  kin  goo 
and  zee  the  Noo  Church  up  yender,  if 
you   like;   but  'tis  all  noo-like  —  open 
t'  anybo<ly  ;  and  no  un  to  talk  and  tell 
'ee  nothun  about  nothun." 

Accompanied  by  the  cradles,  their 
owner  emitting  an  occasional  gruff  bar 
or  two  to  intimate  he  was  still  on  duty, 
we  returned  up  the  lane.  Our  driver 
—  his  knocking  knees  matched  his 
weak  shoulders  —  freely  proffered  to 
conduct  us  to  the  New  Church,  as  he 
let  down  the  steps  of  our  vehicle.  To 
his  evident  relief,  as  also  to  the  evi- 
dent gratification  of  our  late  guide,  who 
lingered  to  hear  the  result,  we  declined 
further  questing  of  churches,  for  that 
day  at  least.  As  we  turned  to  give 
a  last  look,  Narrowseas  Church  had 
again  apparently  sunk  into  the  earth  ; 
but  we  could  hear  the  lulling  voice  of 
its  ancient  enemy  plashing  rhythmi- 
<:ally  against  the  pebble  terraces  of  its 
rampart. 


From  The  Spectator. 
HAUNTS  OP  ANCIENT  PEACE. 

And  one,  an  English  home.    Grey  twilight  poured 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep  ;  all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

Texnysox,  "  The  Palace  of  Art." 

III. 

To  see  one  familiar  with  the  leafy 
solitudes,  the  casual  runnels,  and  the 
entangled  boughs  of  St.  Leonard's  For- 
est, so  accessible  from  Field  Place,  it 


will,  I  think,  at  once  seem  true  that,  as 
so  often  occurred  to  me  in  days  when  I 
knew  them  well,  they  inspired  Shelley, 
whether  he  was  aware   of  it  or  not, 
with   much   of  the   descriptive   poetry 
in  "  Alastor,"  and  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound."    St.  Leonard's  Forest  is  very 
different,   no  doubt,  from   "  the    lone 
Chorasmian  shore  "  or  the  "  Etherial 
cliffs  of  Caucasus."    But  it  is  "  a  para- 
dise   of    wildernesses ; "    and    we    all 
know  how  the  eye  of  genius  enlarges 
and   expands    what  it  beholds  into  a 
wonder- world,    large     and    luminous 
enough  to  satisfy  its  own  transfiguring 
imagination.    As  a  boy,  Shelley  must 
have  often  wandered  under  what  would 
seem  to  him   a  boundless  canopy  of 
leaves,  and  through  bracken  that  sug- 
gested to  him   the  growth  of  tropical 
jungles.     He  was  never  in  the  East, 
and  his    descriptions   of  semi-tropical 
scenery  are  descriptions,  for  the  most 
part,  of   English  forests,   made  more 
grandiose  and  colossal  to  suit  the  as- 
sumed locality.     But  even  here,  how 
un-English  Shelley  was,  and  how  much 
more    accurately    he    afterwards    de- 
scribed Italian  landscape,  sea,  and  sky, 
than  he  did  those  of  the  land  of  his 
own  race  I     He  seemed  at  birth  to  be 
impregnated   with  the   spirit    of    that 
year,  1792,  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
to  be  a  true  cosmopolitan  son  of  the 
French  Revolution.    One  cannot  help 
thinking  of  him  once  again,  when   in 
the  county  of  his  origin,  and  driving 
through  the    scenes    amid   which    his 
childhood  w^as    passed.      Has    it  ever 
been  remarked  that  Sussex  gave  birth 
to  no  less  than  four  of  our  English 
poeU,-— Otway,  Fletcher,  Collins,  and 
Shelley?     That,  I  suppose,  should  be 
set  down  to  its  honor.     But  in  none  of 
them  perhaps  were  '*  blood  and   judg- 
ment so  commingled "  as   they   might 
have  been.    Pacem  summa  tenent    Se- 
renity sits  upon  the  heights  ;  and  the 
loftiest  minds  are  haunts  of    ancient 
peace.      The    indulgent    Chaucer,  his 
strong,  healthy  English  imagination  lit 
by  a  luminous  smile  ;    the  high-bred 
Spenser,  an  English  gentleman,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  the  author  of  the 
memorable  line  :  — 
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The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment 

has  ; 
the  catholic  Shakespeare,  so  catholic 
that,  in  an  age  of  furious  theological 
controversy,  you  cannot  say  whether 
he  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant ;  the 
austere  Milton,  a  trifle  too  austere  per- 
haps, yet  making  amends  for  his  aus- 
terity by  the  sublime  uses  to  which  he 
])ut  it;  Wordsworth,  the  proud  and 
blameless  recluse,  who  loved  England 
with  almost  too  narrow  and  insular  a 
passion  ;  and  finally,  he  whom  we  lost 
but  yesterday,  and  who,  when  a  great 
politician  was  once  announced,  ob- 
served :  ''I  suppose  I  must  see  him  ; 
but  I  dislike  these  fellows,  they  do  not 
love  their  country  ; "  are  not  these 
the  names  we  think  of,  when  we  want 
to  recall  those  who  have  the  most 
accurately  expressed  the  mind  and 
heart  of  England,  have  the  most 
fondly,  yet  faithfully,  described  its' 
scenery,  and  have  the  most  strikingly 
reflected  in  their  lives  its  weighty  and 
un wayward  character  ?  For  there  is  a 
poetic  as  well  as  an  apostolic  succes- 
sion ;  and  contrasted  with  the  long  line 
of  those  supreme  pontiffs  of  English 
poetry,  will  not  Shelley  figure,  notwith- 
standing his  unsurpassed  lyrical  genius, 
almost  as  a  brilliant  heresiarch  ? 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  question 
which,  without  presuming  to  answer 
it,  one  perhaps  not  unnaturally  pro- 
pounds when  driving  through  scenes 
where  a  great  Sussex  poet  learned  in 
suflfering,  if  of  a  somewhat  imaginaiy 
kind,  what  he  taught  in  song.  I 
thought,  too  —  for  one  cannot  well  help 
moralizing  as  one  leisurely  traverses 
one's  native  land  in  genial  August 
weather  —  what  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance it  hns  been  for  the  English  peo- 
ple, that  they  can  respect  as  well  as 
admire  their  greatest  writers  ;  whose 
names  arc  not  Rabelais,  La  Fontaine, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  who,  by  reason  of 
so  much  that  is  unpleasing  in  them, 
must  be  held  to  wear  their  laurel  with 
a  difference  ;  but  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Ten- 
nyson, all  good  reputable  citizens,  all 
pillars  of  the  Commonwealth,  strength- 
ening   England    by    their    conduct   ns 


much  as  by  their  genius.  Sussex,  it 
must  be  owned,  produced  none  of 
these,  —  meet  nurse  though  indeed  it 
is  for  a  poetic  child,  with  its  pastoral 
downs,  as  little  changed  since  the  time 
of  Egbert  as  the  sea  itself  on  which 
they  look,  with  its  undulating  stretches 
of  silent  woodland,  and,  perhaps,  most 
of  all,  with  its  deep-rutted  min-  lanes « 
where  hedgerow  and  wild  flower  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  in  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn,  call  it  which  you 
will,  have  a  special  and  surprising 
charm  for  the  loiterer.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  bmmble-flowers,  whether  of 
the  blackberr}*'  or  of  the  dewberiy,  as 
in  the  lanes  round  Storrington,  where 
I  passed  a  couple  of  reposeful  days. 
The  pink-flowered  bramble  was  everj*- 
where  entangled  and  intertwined  with 
the  wild  jessamine,  doubly  christened 
maiden- 8  bower  and  traveller's  joy, 
—  maiden's  bower,  if  you  halt  to  rest  ; 
traveller's  joy,  if  you  resume  your 
pack  and  trudge  on  again.  The  days 
are  yet  fairly  remote  when  it  will  be 
known  by  neither  designation,  and 
children  with  no  dread  of  winter  will 
playfully  call  it  old  man's  beard.  Chil- 
dren were  already  about,  for  hopping- 
time  was  soon  to  be  here,  and  the 
elementary  schools  had  hardly  set  them 
free  from  their  tasks  ;  and  everywhere 
there  were  signs  that  they  had  passed, 
by  hazel-nuts  gathered  before  they 
were  ripe,  and  by  wild  flowers  plucked 
but  to  be  flung  away.  That,  perhaps, 
seems  peculiarly  childish  in  its  bootless 
wantonness.  But  is  it  not  better  than 
gathering  ailificial  weeds,  as  too  many 
grown-up  children  do,  only  likewise  to 
throw  them  away  ?  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  approach  a  monk  in  long  white 
habit,  bareheaded  and  tonsured,  and 
for  a  moment  I  thought  I  must  have 
been  dreaming,  and  that  I  was  not  in 
Sussex,  but  in  Tuscany.  Tlie  lane  was 
so  narrow,  we  could  not  well  have 
passed  each  other  without  a  greeting, 
even  had  cither  desired  to  do  so.  But 
he  had  the  fine  manners,  as  well  as  the 
saintly  look,  of  the  monastic  recluse, 
and  we  were  soon  in  intimate  dis- 
course. His  order,  he  told  me,  was  the 
Premonstratentian  —  from  PH  Moutr^^ 
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in    France,   where   their    founder,  St. 
Xorbert,  though   not  a  Fi*enchnian,  I 
think,  centuries  ago  established   their 
heail  house  —  and  his  own  little  abbey 
or  convent  was  close  by.     Would  1  not 
see  it  ?     His   name   was   Brother  Ga- 
briel, for  he  was  as  yet  not  ordained 
priest,  and  he  rather  thought,  but  was 
not  quite  sure,   he    should    start  that 
night  for  America.     He  named  this  as 
simply  as  I    should  have   named  my 
next  driving  stage,  and  it  seemed  no 
more  important  to  him.     Such,  I  con- 
clude, is  the  result  of  holy  obedience. 
He  took  me  in,  showed  me   the   little 
chapel,  the   little    refectory,   the   little 
library,  and  then  said  he  must  notify  to 
the  prior  what  he  had  done,  who  would 
himself  bid  me   welcome.     The  prior, 
and    the    remaining  members    of    the 
community,    a    mere  handful,   are    of 
French   nationality,  and  have   all   the 
courtesy  of  their  race.      I   know  that 
Kent  and  Sussex  have    always    been 
homes  of  anti-Papal  Puritanism,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  have  abated  their  repug- 
nance to  Rome.     But  here,  in  a  Sussex 
village,    were     these    foreign     monks 
walking  about  in   their  habit  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  saw  a  group  of  young  Englishmen, 
who  are  being  **  coached  "  for  the  arm}', 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  what 
not,  and  who  were,  for  the  moment, 
sitting  on  the  village  doorsteps,  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  previously  to  setting  off 
to   a  cricket-match.     How  large,   how 
hospitable,  how   magnanimous,  in  the 
literal  sense,  is  this  England  of  ours  I 
I  do  the  Premonstratentians  at  Stor- 
rington    no    wrong  when    I  say   they 
recj^ard    proselytism    as    a    duty  ;    and 
Brother  Gabriel  himself  told  me  that 
even  a  bribe  of  five  shillings  a  night 
could  not  induce  a  good,  stout  Puritan 
peasaut-wom€an   there   to   sit    up   with 
one    of  their  "  converts."      But  they 
themselves  wander  about,  unmolested 
and    unrebuked,   exiled    by  law  from 
*'  Catholic   France,"   but   placidly  tol- 
erated in  this  happier  land,  and  with 
their   monastic  inclosure,  their  belfry, 
their  garb,  their  active  charity,  making 
Storrington,  still  more  than  it  naturally 
is,  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 


This  aspect    of    ancientness,   which 
perforce  is  associated  wilh  the  feeling 
of  peace,  and  which  greets  you  almost 
everywhere   in    the    counties    through 
which  we  drove,  is  most  noticeable,  I 
think,  just  when  summer  is    passing 
into  autumn.     The  year  then  is  begin- 
ning, like  the  scene,  to  wear  the  touch 
of  age,  and  the  two  conspire   without 
effort  to  deepen  the  sense  of  quietude. 
In  a  place  like  Midhurst,  which  seems 
to  have  admitted  a  new  dwelling  or 
two  under  protest,  the  beautiful  ruin 
of  Cowdray  deepens  the  spell  of  long- 
transmitted    tranquillity.      How    is    it 
that   when    country    houses    of    some 
pretension  have  to  be  built  or  rebuilt,, 
the  architect  is  not  bidden  humbly  to 
copy  some  fair  original  such  as  Cow- 
dray   must    have    been,    or   as    Shaw 
House  and  Bramshill,  for  instance,  still 
are  ?    It  grieves  one  to  see  fair  oppor- 
tunities   of    completing  the    grace    of 
stately  park  or  antique  chase  thrown 
away    by    a    too  liberal  toleration    of 
pseudo-originality.     When  an  art  has 
once  reached  perfection,  novelty,  save 
within  very  narrow    limits,    must    be 
necessarily  a  deviation  rather  than  an 
advance  ;    and   new  forms   of  English 
domestic    architecture,  like    new    En- 
glish metres,  arc  samples  rather  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  individual  than  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  work.    The  character 
and  confines  of  English  prosody  were 
long  ago,  I  imagine,  settled  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  English  language  ;  and  the 
true  artist    is    well    content    to    work 
within  these  limits,  and  does   not  feel 
hampered  by  them  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  where   an   Englishman    is 
forced  by  circumstance  to  build  himself 
a  lordly  pleasure-house,  ho   would  do 
well  to  walk  more  or  less  meekly  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  or 
Queen    Anne    ancestors.     So  deferen- 
tially   treading,  he    avoids  striking    a 
false  note  in  the  harmony  of  the  En- 
glish landscape,  and  gives  beneficent 
evidence   of    the    true  historic    sense. 
For  the  formless  fields  and  meandering 
lanes  do  not  tell  us  more  significantly 
of  our  ancestry,  than  do  rough  herring- 
bone Saxon  masonry,  Norman  tower. 
Early  English  chancel.  Perpendicular 
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aisle,  Tudor  mftnor-bousc,  and  Jaco- 
benii  mansion.  Analytical  experts  may 
go  to  Syria  or  Byzantium  for  t!ie  origin 
of  our  arcliitccture.  To  the  plain,  un- 
lettered eye  it  is  of  native  jiprowth,  bone 
of  our  bone,  almost  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
as  expressive  of  us  as  our  literature  or 
our  farming.  This  it  was  which  made 
almost  every  village  through  which 
we  passed,  and  certainly  every  village 
where  we  halted,  like  East  Meon,  for 
instance,  with  its  solid,  stern  Xorman 
tower,  its  font  brought  from  afar,  and 
its  silvery  runnel  sweetening  the  vil- 
lage street,  so  insinuatingly  attractive. 
They  all  seemed,  if  not  as  if  they  were 
one's  home,  at  least  as  if  they  might 
have  been,  with  their  English  charac- 
teristics of  domesticity  and  undemon- 
strativeness.  The  only  town  through 
which  I  passed  in  my  circle  of  three 
hundred  miles  was  equally,  by  the  ac- 
cident of  the  season,  a  haunt  of  ancient 
peace ;  for  it  was  Winchester,  but 
Winchester  empty  of  its  vigorous  strip- 
lings,  who,  when  there,  must  rob  it 


somewhat  of  its  ancientness.  As  it 
was,  its  principal  denizens  seemed  to 
be  Alfred  the  Grreat,  William  of  Wyke- 
hara,  or,  at  latest,  Jane  Austen,  who 
ended  here  her  quiet  days.  Is  it  fanci- 
ful to  feel  that  all  the  best  specimens 
of  our  race  have  close  kinship  with  that 
Perpendicular  architecture  of  which,  I 
suppose,  Winchester  Cathedral  is  a 
supreme  example,  and  which  attests  by 
its  downright  character,  while  Gothic 
was  elsewhere  wandering  into  the 
Flamboyant,  the  country  of  its  origin 
and  exclusive  prevalence  ?  It  used  to 
be  said,  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam. 
But  I  fear  that  is  not  quite  true,  for 
could  one  not  name  some  well-meaning 
citizens  who  seem  to  have  got  rid  of 
everything  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
England  except  its  language  ?  If  they 
would  but  quit  for  a  time  their  contro- 
versies, and  wander  with  quiet  eye  and 
receptive  heart  through  haunts  of  an- 
cient peace,  surely  a  due  understand- 
ing and  a  deeper  love  of  th'eir  native 
land  would  return  to  them. 

Alfred  Austin. 


Indian  Courting  by  Music.  —  Court- 
ing by  means  of  the  flute  is  very  popular 
among  the  Sioux  Indians.  The  flute  is 
made  of  willow  or  some  other  wood  that 
has  a  bark  easily  detached,  and  is  usually 
about  a  foot  in  length.  It  has  several 
perforations  through  the  bark,  each  of 
which  represents  a  musical  note.  The 
sound  produced,  though  somewhat  shrill 
and  fife-like,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 
The  Indian  youth  who  desires  a  wife  first 
mentally  fixes  his  choice  upon  some 
maiden  of  his  tribe.  Then,  some  pleasant 
evening,  he  takes  his  flute  and  strolls 
through  the  village  in  the  direction  of  the 
tepee  of  the  maiden*  s  father.  He  stations 
himself  in  a  convenient  spot,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  from  her  abode,  and  then  draw- 
ing the  reed  from  beneath  his  blanket 
begins  to  play  a  plaintive  strain.  While 
the  young  man  is  discoursing  these  strains 
the  maiden  has  remained  quietly  within 
her  father's  lodge,  listening  to  the  sere- 
nade with  characteristic  Indian  composure. 


When  it  becomes  perfectly  apparent  to  the 
father  that  his  daughter  is  the  object  of 
this  musical  attention  he  steps  to  the  edge 
of  his  wigwam,  and,  if  it  is  dark,  issues 
forth  and  cautiously  creeps  behind  the 
youth  and  ascertains  who  he  is.  Then  be 
returns  to  his  daughter  and  makes  known 
his  wishes  in  words  something  like  this  t 
**  (fO,  my  child,  he  is  a  worthy  Dakota,  and 
will  make  you  a  good  master;''  or,  "Rer 
main,  my  daughter ;  he  is  not  a  desirabUI 
person.''  The  maiden,  in  obedience  to  hef 
parent's  wish,  advances  timidly  toward  heC 
lover  if  he  is  favored,  or  if  the  paternal 
judgment  condemn  him,  withdraws  into 
the  dark  recess  of  the  tepee.  In  case  tbei; 
suit  is  favored  and  the  maiden  has  gona 
out  to  meet  the  warrior,  the  young  mattf 
uiK)n  seeing  her  approach  gives  a  triun* 
phant  'Hoot"  upon  his  flute,  and  thept^ 
throwing  down  the  instrument,  rushes  for* 
ward  to  greet  her  whom  he  has  so  emsUy 
won. 

American  Art  JoamaL 
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ATTKR  SUMMER. 

Whxrb  U\te  the  wild  bee  bruBhed 
Hie  fngrant.  dogrose   duBtera,   leaves 
bang  lone  i;^ 
With  many  a  poppy  Unshed 
The    cool    whlte-floweiing    peas    have 
bloomed  and  gene ; 
Summer  lifts  wingi?  to  fly 
And  breathes  from  houeysuckle  lips  her 
long  good-bye. 

Yet  the  frail  harebell  stayt^i 
Lightly  upon  the  breeie  to  dream  and 
swing  ; 
A  thousand  greener  sprays 
From  out  the  old  oak's  bosom  laugl^iing 
spring ; 
In  contrast  calm  and  grand 
The  dark-robed  purpling  woods  and  new- 
mown  meadows  stand. 

The  white  convolvulus  drifts 
In  snowy  foam  upon  the  tossing  hedge  ; 

Staunchly  the  bulrush  lifts 
EUs  ruddy  spite,  unsheathed  among  the 
sedge ; 
From  glades  with  bracken  liBed 
The  timid  hare  runs  out  and  races  with 
the  wind. 

Among  the  seeding  grass 
The  moonlight^mail^d  thistle  rises  tall ; 

Nettles  in  armies  mass  ; 
The  stately  hemlock  towers  above  them 
all; 
Struggling  for  life  beneath 
The  fragile  flowers  pine  and  'gin  to  dream 
of  death. 

The  waves  of  wheat  and  rye 
Higher  and  higher  flood  on  every  side, 

Wherein  the  hedges  lie 
Like  sunken  reefs  washed  by  a  golden 
tide; 
The  light  lisp  of  the  seas, 
The  seething  of  the  foam,  is  heard  in  every 
breeze. 

First  of  the  migrant  throng, 
His  northern  haunts  the  eager  cuckoo 
leaves ; 
Awhile  with  feast  and  song 
His    fellows     revel    'mid    the    fruitful 
sheaves  ; 
Ere  long  in  secret  flight 
Their  wings  shall  veil  the  sky  with  swiftly 
passing  night. 

Each  evening  Autumn  stands 
And  scans  the  rippling  fields  of  drooping 
rye, 


Shading  with  archM  hands 
Dark  dreamy  eyes  against  the  blaze  of 
sky; 
Her  smile  is  tinged  with  pride  ; 
Ripe  fruit  blush  round  her  feet ;  a  lidde 
bums  beside. 

Soon  shall  the  rocking  load, 
With  children's  eyes  atop  that  peep  and 
play, 

Labor  along  the  road 

Robbed  by  light-fingered  trees  upon  its 

way, 

While  men  and  maidens  toll 

TiU  the  long  daylight  fade  to  hoard  the 

golden  spoiL 

Oonihill  Magsrine. 


The  long 

The  thrushes  sing  in  every 

The  shadows  long  and 
Broad  sunbeams  lie  athwart  the 

The  oxen  low 
Round  roof  and  tower  the  swallows  s] 
And  slowly,  slowly  sinks  the  sun, 
At  curfew-tide. 
When  day  is  done.  ^ 

Sweet  Sleep,  the  night-time's  fairest  child^ 

O'er  all  the  world  her  pinions  spreads  ; 
Each  flower,  beneath  her  influence  mild, 

Fresh  fragrance  sheds  ; 
The  owls,  on  silent  wings  and  wide. 
Steal  from  the  woodlands,  one  by  one. 
At  curfew-tide. 
When  day  is  done. 

No  more  the  clanging  rookery  rings 
With  voice  of  many  a  noisy  bird  ; 
The  startled  wood-dove's  clattering  wings 

No  more  are  heard  ; 
With  sound  like  whispers  faintly  sighed. 
Soft  breezes  through  the  tree-tops  run. 
At  curfew-tide. 
When  day  is  done. 

So  may  it  be  when  life  is  spent, 

When  ne'er  another  sun  can  rise, 

Nor  light  one  other  joy  present 

To  dying  eyes ; 

Then  softly  may  the  spirit  glide 

To  realms  of  rest,  disturbed  by  none. 

At  curfew-tide. 

When  day  is  done. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
CluMikm' Jofnmal. 
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Ftoom  Tbe  Gootemporary  Beriew. 
EAST  AND  W£8T. 

BY  BUSSK  BKCLUS. 
I. 

Osr  the  surface  of  this  round  earth 
the    cardinal   poiuts    have  uo  precise 
meaning  except  in  relation  to  |>artic- 
ular  places.    The  Greenwich  olMerver 
may  point  to  his  north  and  his  south, 
his  east  and  his  west ;  but  the  astron- 
omers of  Parts,  of  Washington,  of  San- 
tiago, and   direction-seeking  mankind 
generally,  will  look  for  theirs  in  other 
directions.     The   lines    traced  by  the 
meridians  and  the  equator  are  purely 
artificial.     Nevertheless    the    attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  to  the  geograph- 
ical   terms   of   orientation  a  common 
meaning  that  should   be  accepted  by 
all.      Thus    Carl    Bitter,    taking    into 
acooutti  the  idea  of  heat  and  of  blind- 
ii^  light  which  Europeans    associate 
with  the  *^  South,"  reserved  the  name 
of-  *' South'*  for  the  Sahara  and    the 
other  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone  which 
lie  between  the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.     In  the  same  way  tlie 
•scpreesions  ^^  East "  and  ^^  West ''  have 
btea  used  for  thousands  of   years  as 
synonymous  with  ''  Asia  "  and  ^^  Eu- 
rope ; "  and  indeed  Uie  very  names  of 
the  two  continents,  in   their  original 
lOl^^es,  meant  precisely  'Hhe  Rising 
%mk *'  and  ''  the  Setting  Sun."    To  the 
;  Amyrians  the  land  of  Assii  —  i.e.,  Asia 
f-*was  tlie  region  lit    by  the  earliest 
IpMniing  rays,  and  the  land  of  Ereb, 
Ir  Europe,  included  all  the  countries 
west  of  them,  towards  the  even- 
purple.     The   Arabs   took  up  the 
again,  and  applied  it  to  the  west- 
extremity  of    their  conquests    in 
tritania  and  the  Iberian  peninsula 
^J«*E1    Gharb,"     *' Maghreb,"     "the 

irves." 
I&i  current   speech    the  expressions 
and  West  must  necessarily  apply 
^Iregious  whose  boundary  shifts  from 
to  age  with   the  march  of  civil- 
ion.    Thus  Asia  Minor,  the  '*  West " 
excellence  to  the  Assyrians,  became 
^:|he  Byzantines  the  land  of  the  sun- 
(Anatolia,    Natolie,    Anadoli)  ; 
d  later,  along  tlie  shores  of  the  Med- 
ininean,    the    word  "Levant,"  ap- 


plied by  the  mariners  of  the  "  Foneut " 
to  all  the  ports  of  the  seas  that  bathe 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  came  to  mean  more 
particularly  Smyrna  and  the  other 
ports  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  So, 
again,  the  "Eastern  Empire"  em- 
bracing fully  half  the  Boman  world, 
included  in  its  vast  domain  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bavennate,  belonging  to 
that  Italian  peninsula  which  was  the 
ancient  Hesperia,  "  the  going  down  of 
the  sun."  Thus  the  phrases  "East" 
and  "West"  were  bound  to  change 
their  meaning,  even  in  the  popular 
acceptation,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
gain  precision  by  introducing  subdivi- 
sions—  "Eastern  Europe,"  "Eastern 
Asia,"  the  "  Far  East,"  ^  just  as,  in  the 
United  States,  they  distinguish  between 
"East,"  "  West,"  and  "  Far  West." 

From  an  historical  point  of  view, 
however,  it  may  be  useful  to  try  to 
determine  approximately  the  normal 
line  of  separation  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  ancient  world  whicii 
best  deserve  the  names  of  East  and 
West.  Just  as  every  surface  htis  its 
diagonal,  and  every  body  ids  axis,  so 
the  total  mass  of  the  continents  has  its 
median  line,  where  the  contrasts  of 
soil,  climate,  and  history  poise  them- 
selves over  against  each  other.  Taking 
as  a  whole  the  regions  in  which  man- 
kind has  spent  its  life,  and  reached  at 
last  the  consciousness  of  its  collective 
personality,  what  is  this  median  line, 
this  watershed  of  human  history  ? 
Africa  may  be  left  out,  for  its  develop- 
ment appeal's  to  have  taken  place 
almost  independently  ;  and  that  mas- 
sive continent,  four-fifths  of  whose 
surface  lies  within  the  southern  tem- 
perate or  the  torrid  zone  —  the 
"  South  "  par  excellence  —  belongs  to 
our  common  world  of  early  history 
only  by  its  Mediterranean  littoral  — 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Mauritania.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  restore  to 
the  ancient  world  the  isles  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  which  form  the  retinue  of 
the  Gangetic  peninsulas,  and  all  the 
island  groups  that  people  the  immense 
stretch  of  sea  eastward  towards  Amer- 

1  ••Orient  Slave,"  ••Orient  Oreo,"  "Orient  Chi- 
nol8,"  •'  Extreme  Orient." 
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icu,  for,  by  the  migratioDS  and  couuter- 
migralioDS  of  their  iohftbitauts,  by 
their  legends  and  traditions,  and  by 
the  whole  testimony  of  historic  evolu- 
tion, these  ocean  territories  do  indeed 
form  part  of  the  same  circle  as  Farther 
Asia. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if 
the  true  and  natural  partition  between 
East  and  West  must  be  indicated  by 
the  watershed  which  separates  the 
eastward  slope  towards  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas  from  the  slope  that  drains 
into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  European  waters. 
But  this  boundary,  purely  arlificial 
after  all,  as  it  winds  from  the  Taurus 
to  tlie  Caucasus,  crosses  populations 
subject  to  the  same  influences  of  soil 
and  climate,  participators  in  the  same 
historiciil  movements,  aud  composed  to 
a  great  extent  of  elements  of  the  same 
ethnological  origin.  The  true  frontier 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world  must  be  so  shifted  as  to  tlirow 
off  upon  the  Western  side  the  whole 
watershed  of  the  great  twin  streams, 
Tigris  aud  Euphrates,  as  well  as  the 
chief  summits  of  Irau.  This  whole  re- 
gion of  Persia  and  Media,  of  Assyria 
and  ChaldsBa,  is  intimately  associated 
in  its  history  with  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while  its  relations  with 
tlie  Eastern  world  were  always  less 
active  and  more  frequently  interrupted. 

The  line  of  separation,  then,  is  to  be 
found  farther  East,  and  it  is  well 
marked,  not  by  the  outlines  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  but  by  a  space  of  terri- 
tory distinguished  at  once  by  the  high 
relief  of  the  soil  and  the  comparative 
sparseness  of  the  populatiou.  Be- 
tween Mesopotamia,  where  the  swarm- 
ing human  race  reared  its  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  western  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  with  their  teeming  populations 
—  in  some  parts  two  thousand  or  more 
to  the  square  mile  —  a  transverse  zone, 
containing  less  than  two  inhabitants  to 
the  same  surface,  runs  from  north  to 
south  between  the  Gulf  of  Oman  aud 
the  icy  Arctic  Sea.  This  almost  un- 
inhabited zone  begins  just  west  of  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Indus  and  its  fron- 
tier mountains,  in  the  desert  tracts  of 


southern  Beloochistan,  scattered  with 
rare  oases.  Between  India  and  Af- 
ghanistan it  stretches  north  and  north- 
east along  the  rugged  escarpments  of 
the  Suleiman  Dagh  and  other  ranges, 
whose  hidden  basins  and  narrow  gorges 
give  shelter  to  mountain  tribes  living 
far  from  the  haunts  of  other  men,  ex- 
cept when  the  martial  fury  seizes  them 
and  brings  them  to  blows  with  their 
neighbors  of  the  lower  tableland  or  the 
plains.  To  the  north-west  of  Hindos- 
tan  the  folds  of  the  soil  become  deeper 
and  more  numerous,  sharply  dividing 
the  world  with  their  countless  walls. 
The  high  summits  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Himalaya  of  Nepaul,  tower  above 
these  ridges  and  spread  their  glaciers 
to  enormous  distances.  Beyond  these, 
again,  the  immense  mass  of  almost  im- 
passable highlands  which  have  been 
called  the  "  Roof  of  the  World "  con- 
tinue the  line  of  demarcation  very 
effectually  between  Hindoo-Koosh  and 
Thian-Shan,  aud  the  ill- watered  adja- 
cent plains  broaden  at  many  points  the 
median  zone  of  separation  between 
East  and  West.  Finally,  farther  north, 
in  the  great  Siberian  depression,  the 
salt  borders  of  Lake  Balkash  and  the 
barren  reaches  of  Semipalatinsk  aud 
the  "  Hungry  Steppe  "  stretch  between 
the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei  along  a  band 
of  thinly  inhabited  country  which 
loses  itself  in  the  frozen  tundras.  The 
researches  of  Gmelin  and  other  natu- 
ralists have  established  the  fact  that 
the  true  separation  between  Europe 
and  Asia  lies  here,  in  these  low  and 
arid  regions,  and  not  along  the  green 
heights  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  ancient  world,  tlien,  is  clearly 
divided  into  two  distinct  halves,  their 
continental  masses  being  of  nearly 
equal  size.  The  broad  zone  of  separa- 
tion is  formed,  along  half  its  length,  of 
a  chain  of  eminences  which  includes 
the  central  knot  of  the  mounlain  system 
of  Eurasia,  and  is  broken  only  ai  raro 
intervals  by  passes  which  have  served 
as  roadways  for  war  and  merchandise. 
Narrow  exceedingly  and  difficult  of 
access  were  these  few  highways,  which 
afforded    the    only   means  of   commu- 
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uicatiou  between  the  populations  on 
either  side,  the  only  junclion  between 
the  different  civilizations  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  slopes  I  Just  as  a  fall 
of  earlh  may  suddenly  choke  the  cur- 
rent of  a  stream,  so  an  incursion  of 
mountain  tribes  might  suddenly  close 
the  transit  between  East  and  West, 
and  the  world  be  thus  sliarply  cut  in 
two  again.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  happened  many  times.  To  open 
tlie  passage  and  to  keep  it  open  has 
needed  from  age  to  age  the  mai-shalling 
of  enormous  forces  such  as  those  of 
the  great  conquerors,  Alexander,  Mah- 
moud  the  Ghaznavid,  Akbar  the  Great. 
In  our  own  day,  the  mountainous  pai*t 
of  the  dividing  line  still  opposes  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  march  of  man,  in 
spite  of  roads  and  railways,  caravan- 
serais and  forts  of  refuge  ;  but  how 
much  more  dangerous  was  the  moun- 
tain barrier  in  historic  times,  when  it 
rose  before  him  bare  and  formidable, 
without  roads  or  cities  I 

In  that  sense,  the  general  meaning 
of  the  expressions  East  and  West  is 
clearly  determined  for  the  rest  of  the 
earth's  circuit.  On  the  one  side  lies 
all  that  part  of  Asia  which  leans  toward 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  — 
India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  the  great  islands  and  island  groups 
which  stud  the  vast  stretch  of  waters 
almost  to  the  American  coast.  On  the 
other  hand  lies  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
which  reaches  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  —  Egypt  and  Morocco, 
Europe,  and,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  the 
whole  American  continent.  For  that 
double  continent,  facing  eastward  by 
its  estuaries,  by  the  valleys  of  its  great 
livers  and  the  spread  of  its  fertile 
plains,  belongs  incontestably,  by  its 
history  no  less  than  by  its  geographical 
orientation,  to  the  European  cosmos. 

II. 
Thus  delimited,  the  two  halves  of 
the  world.  East  and  West  —  including 
their  inland  seas  and  the  oceans  that 
bathe  them  —  occupy  a  surface  of  such 
extent  that,  up  to  a  few  centuries  ago, 
their  boundaries  were  unknown  to 
their  own  inhabitants.     At  the  far  ends 


of  the  earth,  the  isolation  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  populations  which 
had  been  left  outside  the  cycle  of  uni- 
versal history  prevented  their  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  great  contrast 
between  the  separated  halves  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  in  the  ancient  world,  from 
the  very  beginnings  of  national  life  in 
the  historic  nations,  as  they  are  pre- 
served to  us  in  legends  and  annals, 
the  distinction  between  East  and  West 
already  existed  in  full  force.  The 
evolution  of  humanity  was  worked  out 
differently  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line, 
and  every  century  increased  the  origi- 
nal divergence  of  the  separate  civiliza- 
tions.    Which  of  these  two  evolutions 

—  taking  place,  the  one  around  the 
shores  of  the  great  ocean,  tlie  other 
chiefly  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard 

—  was  destined  to  produce  the  mightier 
results,  to  contribute  the  larger  share 
to  the  common  education  of  humanity  ? 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
answer.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  championship  remains  with  the 
West.  It  is  the  peoples  of  the  West 
who  have  shown  that  they  possess  both 
the  initiative  to  advance  and  the  power 
of  recovery. 

And  yet  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 
East  were  the  privileged  half  of  the 
planet.  History  indeed  proves  to  dem- 
onstration that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
nations  of  the  East  had  their  period  of 
real  superiority.  Without  entering  on 
a  problem  which  it  would  now  be  im- 
possible to  solve,  that  of  assigning  a 
priority  of  civilization  to  one  country 
or  another,  without  inquiring  whether 
the  ground  was  first  tilled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  or  on 
those  of  the  Indus  and  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  or  whether  ships  were  sailing 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  before  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  known  to  the  mariner, 
we  may  assuredly  say  that,  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  races  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  aware  of  their  own 
place  in  history  occupied  a  far  wider 
region  east  of  the  diaphragm  of  Asia 
than  west  of  it.  The  ravines  and 
tablelands  occupied  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  the  plains  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldcea,  the  countries  of  the  Hittites, 
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of  the  chiidrcu  of  Israel  and  llie 
children  of  Ishinael,  the  coasts  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Himyarites,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
Crete,  and  finally  the  frontier  lands  of 
Asia  where  germinated  the  civilization 
which  was  to  blossom  in  Greece,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ^gean  Sea  —  all 
these  countries  form  but  a  small  do- 
main compared  with  the  vast  tract  of 
south-eastern  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Yellow  River.  And  lo  this  great 
Asiatic  territor}',  together  perhaps  with 
southern  Siberia,  so  rich  in  inscriptions 
of  a  vanished  age,  we  must  add  a  great 
part  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  whose 
civilization  is  certainly  of  very  ancient 
date.  And  finally,  the  lauds  of  Ocea- 
nia, scattered  eastward  over  a  liquid 
expanse  not  less  in  extent  than  the 
whole  continental  mass  of  the  ancient 
world,  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
an  area  whose  historical  development 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  European 
populations  at  the  time  of  the  Peias- 


gians. 


As  far  back  as  history  goes  towards 
the  ongin  of  the  Eastern  world,  we 
find  li*aces  of  the  very  considerable 
share  of  infiueuce  exercised  by  the 
group  of  nations  which  has  been  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Ma- 
lay, taken  from  a  district  of  Sumatra, 
one  of  the  large  islands  partly  popu- 
lated by  them.  No  region  in  this 
world  was  better  furnished  than  this 
with  the  facilities  for  transit  and  ex- 
change ;  if  the  word  *'  predestined " 
couhl  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
oartirs  surface,  it  might  justly  be  ap- 
plied to  these  islands  and  peninsulas  of 
Malaysia.  They  abound  in  products  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  minerals  and 
precious  gems,  bark  and  gums,  plants 
and  fruits  ;  every  island  has  its  riches  ; 
nowhere  is  there  a  greater  diversity  of 
living  forms,  vegetable  or  animal  ;  two 
fioras,  two  faunas,  men  of  different 
nationality  and  race,  confront  each 
otiier  across  a  narrow  arm  of  sea. 
(rroat  trunks  of  floating  trees  supply 
tht'  riverside  populations  with  ready- 
made  rafts,  only  neediiii;  to  be  dis- 
bninched  and  solidly  laslicd  to<;ethor 
with  liana  ropes  ;  while  the  forests  of 


the  seashore  offer  their  clioicest  woods 
to  the  boat-builder.  AVide  roadsteads 
and  sheltered  havens  break  the  outline 
of  the  islands  ;  innumerable  |>orts  of 
call  present  themselves  on  every  sidi*. 
directing  the  voyage  of  the  navig:itor. 
Gnidually,  the  Malays  became  the  nat- 
ural intermediaries  between  the  varloiut 
countries  of  eastern  Asia,  from  India 
to  Japan  ;  and,  favored  by  the  trade- 
winds  which  carried  them  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  shore  to  shore,  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  flank  of  the  great 
barrier  that  separated  the  two  worlds, 
and  even  gained  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Madagascar  was  included  withiQ  their 
area  of  navigation  and  of  conquest,  and 
their  civilization  radiated  almost  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, within  a  little  dtstance  of  the 
American  continent.  The  system  of 
numeration  which  obtains  in  all  the 
Polynesian  languages  is  proof  suffldent 
of  the  wide  spread  of  this  Malay  civil- 
ization. Even  in  our  oirn  day,  not- 
withstanding the  great  superiority  that 
science  and  industry  have  given  to  the 
European  navigator,  a  great  |mri  of  the 
Cjirrying  trade  of  the  Far  East  is  still 
conducted  by  the  Malays  with  their 
fleets  of  praus,  No  literature  is  richer 
tlian  theirs  in  stories  of  the  sea ;  and 
it  was  the  Malay  seaman  who  gave  to 
the  Arab  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
that  still  charm  our  children. 

The  Polynesians,  again,  like  the  Ma- 
lays —  scattered  over  their  hundred 
islands,  their  ocean  rocks  and  eonl 
banks  —  took  to  the  sea  by  imtural 
compulsion,  and  thus  contributed  lo 
the  spread  of  geographical  kiiowMgs 
in  the  ancient  East.  The  great  diver- 
sity of  types  to  be  met  with  in  m  single 
group,  or  even  on  a  single  island,  the 
innumerable  legends  of  native  mlgfs- 
tions,  and,  Anally,  indisputable  hitUW<* 
ical  documents,  prove  that  the  PMific 
Ocean  was  traversed  from  the  carileift 
times,  not  only  from  Eant  to  West,  is 
the  direction  of  the  tnulo-winds,  M 
also  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  tht 
set  of  the  countcr«currentB.  All  thit 
was  long  ago  understood.  It  it  well 
I  known  that  the  cqiwtorial  tone  strictly 
'  so  called,  embracing  m  space  of  abont 
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five  hundred  miles  north  and  south  of 
the  Equator,  escapes  the  domination  of 
the  trade-winds,  and  the  west  wind 
alternates  with  calms,  during  which  the 
mariner  may  row  his  boat  where  he 
will,  while  the  normal  set  of  swells  and 
currents  is  from  west  to  east.^  More- 
over, even  in  the  zone  of  the  trade- 
winds  proper,  there  are  storm  winds 
that  sometimes  blow  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  prevailing  atmospheric 
currents — as  if,  according  to  the  Tou- 
gan  legend,*  a  god  had  separated  fam- 
ilies of  brothers  by  blowing  an  obstinate 
cast  wind  between  them,  but  now  and 
then  stopped  blowing  to  let  the  rela- 
tives renew  their  acquaintance.  The 
islanders  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
the  respite.  Skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  boats,  they  knew  how  to 
seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
very  slightest  deviation  of  the  regular 
winds  to  modify  their  course,  reefing 
their  sails  as  close  as  possible  and 
pointing  in  the  eye  of  the  wind.  "When 
the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  Marianne 
Islands,  of  which  they  were  afterwards 
almost  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants, 
they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
the  flying  barques,  far  swifter  than  any 
boat  of  European  construction.  Most 
of  the  Polynesian  vessels  were,  more- 
over, provided  with  outriggers,  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  upset 
them  ;  and  many  of  them  were  large 
enough  to  convey  the  whole  figliting 
strength  of  a  tribe.  Coppiuger*  saw  a 
canoe  built  to  carry  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

Thus  fortified  by  their  nautical  in- 
dustry, the  Polynesians  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contribute  largely,  and  did  in 
fact  contribute,  to  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  world.  Some  of 
their  navigators,  carried  away  by  the 
storm  and  lost  upon  the  waste  of 
waters,  would  be  guided  in  their  search 
for  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  indications 
afforded  b}'  the  waves,  by  birds  and 
fishes.     Others  might  be  driven  from 

>  La  P^rouse  ;  KerhaUet ;  Dmunore  Lamg  ;  Ellis, 
«te. 

s  Mariner, "  Aocoiint  of  the  Katives  of  the  Tonga 
Islands."    London.    1817. 
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their  native  isle  by  force  of  war  or  civil 
dissension,  and  launched  upon  the  sea 
at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave  ;  while 
others,  again,  young  and  adventurous, 
would  set  out  of  their  own  accord  in 
search  of  some  region  more  vast  or 
more  fortunate  than  their  own.  Myths 
and  legends,  the  vague  reminiscences, 
perhaps,  of  earlier  migrations,  would 
stimulate  this  exodus  of  islanders 
across  the  intnite  expanse  of  sea. 
Thus  the  natives  of  eastern  Polynesia, 
looking  towards  the  West  as  towards  a 
re<:fion  of  divine  repose,  concealing 
somewhere  in  its  bosom  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest,  might  seek  again  and  again 
to  discover  tlie  happy  land.  Who  can 
tell  ?  The  unconscious  impulse  may 
liave  been  a  true  nostalgia,  an  hered- 
itary instinct,  a  re -awakened  yearning 
for  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  the  mirage  of  the  clouds 
that  lured  them,  as  it  reared  fantas- 
tic mountains  toward  the  zenith,  or 
stretched  away  in  golden  plains  under 
the  purple  light  of  evening.  Perhaps 
they  really  imagined  that  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  that  land  of  desire 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  its  outliue  appear- 
in<7  dimly  on  the  horizon,  then  lost 
again  —  a  promise  not  yet  fulfilled,  but 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Polj-nesian  his- 
tory tells  us  that  these  island  families 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  multiply 
westward — just  as  our  modern  towns, 
encroaching  constantly  on  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  stretch  out  their 
suburbs  towards  the  setting  sun.  Again 
and  again,  Polynesian  voyagers,  im- 
pelled by  the  thirst  for  the  unknown, 
attempted  the  discovery  of  these  lands 
of  promise,  like  nomads  of  the  steppes 
moving  forward  in  search  of  fresh  pas- 
tures. Even  so  lately  as  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  people  of  Nouka 
Hiva  —  now  more  than  decimated  by 
war,  oppression,  and  disease — sent 
out,  from  time  to  time,  their  surplus 
population  of  young  men  in  the  sup- 
posed direction  of  the  traditional  isle 
of  Utupu,  whence  the  god  Tao  was 
said  to  have  brought  the  cocoanut- 
tree.*    Happy    couples,   full   of   hope, 

*  Rlenzi ;  Fomander,  '*  Account  of  the  Polyne- 
sian Baces.'* 
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would  put  out  on  the  transparent  even- 
ing tide,  rowing  towards  the  distant 
land ;  they  rowed  away  and  never 
came  back  ;  no  one  knew  whether  the 
sea  had  sucked  them  in,  or  the  grim 
hunger  had  devoured  them,  or  whether 
they  had  indeed  made  at  last  the  shore 
of  perpetual  youth. 

lU; 

Doubtless  tlie  savage  tribes  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Age  of  Stone  had  also  their 
migrations  and  counter  -  migrations, 
overrunning,  from  this  point  or  from 
that,  countries  widely  remote  from  one 
another ;  but  tlie  political  and  social 
condition  of  these  tribes  did  not  afford 
sufficient  cohesion  for  the  preservation 
of  any  record  of  their  comings  and  go- 
ings. In  a  world  itself  unknown,  their 
journeyings  remained  unknown,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  ;  while  the  equally 
unrecorded  migrations  of  the  Pacific 
islanders  were  at  any  rate  connected, 
by  the  network  of  Malay  navigation, 
with  the  great  world  of  insular  and 
continental  India,  thus  enabling  the 
Orientals  to  form  some  vague  idea  of 
that  vast  sea,  studded  with  a  milky  way 
of  islands,  which  spread  outwards  from 
the  coast  of  Asia  into  the  immeasurable 
distance.  It  was  not  on  that  side  of 
the  world  that  the  ocean  could  have 
been  conceived  —  as  the  Greeks  did 
conceive  it  —  as  a  winding  stream,  em- 
bracing in  its  narrow  arms  the  countries 
of  the  continent.  To  the  Indian  and 
Malay  it  must  rather  have  seemed  a 
limitless  expanse,  losing  itself  in  the 
immensity  of  heaven. 

In  those  early  times,  the  East  was 
thus  far  in  advance  of  the  West,  both 
in  point  of  its  known  extent  and  the 
greater  cohesion  of  its  races.  But  for 
thirty  centuries,  and  without  any  retro- 
gression of  its  own  —  for,  speaking 
generally,  evolution  has  everywhere 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  better,  or 
at  any  rate  of  the  vaster  and  more  com- 
prehensive—  the  East  has  found  itself 
strangely  distanced  by  the  West.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  pre- 
cocity of  its  civilization  was  itself  the 
cause  of  this  arrest  of  development ; 
that  the  Asiatic  and  Pol3'nesian  races 


had  attained  a  too  early  and  therefore 
inferior  civilization.^  Some  writers, 
«;^iving  themselves  up  to  mystical  fan- 
cies, and  arguing  from  a  supposed 
providential  predestination,  have  tried 
to  explain  the  contrast  between  West 
and  East  by  an  original  and  irreducible 
racial  difference.  In  the  beginning, 
according  to  them,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  races  were  created  different, 
the  Eastern  mind  cloudy  and  chimer- 
ical, its  perceptions  warped  before- 
hand, its  ideas  subtle  and  twisted  to 
self-contradiction  ;  while  the  Western 
was  gifted  with  the  very  genius  of 
observation,  a  natural  rectitude  of 
thought,  a  true  comprehension  of  life. 
The  myth  of  the  serpent  in  the  garden, 
symbolizing,  as  it  were,  the  dangerous 
influence  of  the  East,  seems  to  dom- 
inate history.  But  such  a  conception 
evidently  rests  on  no  better  basis  than 
the  recollection  of  conflicts  whicli  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  populations 
thrown  across  each  other's  path  by 
war  or  rivalry  encountered  one  another 
at  different  stages  of  their  political  and 
social  development.  Between  a  deca- 
dent civilization  and  a  society  in  full 
process  of  growth  the  conditions  are 
not  equal ;  to  judge  fairly  between 
them,  they  must  be  viewed  at  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  their  collective 
life  ;  it  is  no  use  making  comparisons 
between  the  triumphant  youth  of 
Greece  and  the  senility  of  Persia. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  this  assumed 
essential  difference  of  the  races,  we 
must  turn  to  the  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  Eastern  world,  and  there 
seek  the  causes  of  its  retarded  devel- 
opment as  compared  with  the  progress 
of  the  West. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  ocean, 
with  its  thousands  and  thousands  of 
islands,  has,  for  all  its  immense  ex- 
panse of  waters,  but  a  very  meagre 
allowance  of  dry  land,  over  and  above 
the  arid  Australian  continent ;  and  the 
centres  of  civilization,  such  as  Samoa, 
Tahiti,  and  the  Tongan  and  Fijian 
groups,  separated  by  long  distances 
from  each  other,  and  each  inhabited  by 

1  Ga^tan  Dolaunay,  "M^oire  sur  I'lnf^rtorit* 
des  CivilisatioiiB  Pr^ooees.** 
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but  a  scanty  population,  could  have  no 
chance  of    exei*ting  any  considerable 
influence.    There  was  no  room  within 
such  narrow  bounds  for  tlie  creation 
of  any  nucleus  radiating  an  active  in- 
tellectual propaganda.    New  Zealand, 
with  a  superficies  large  enough  to  make 
the   home   of    a  powerful  nation,  lies 
altogether  apart,  in  the  solitary  south- 
ern   seas,  far  from   the  track  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.     It  was  colonized 
later  ;  and  perlmps  has  not  been  inhab- 
ited  at  all  for  more  than  some  thirty 
generations.      As     for   the    equatorial 
islands,  from  Papua  to  Borneo,  they 
are  large  and  very  favorably  situated 
at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  in  the  very  axis  of  the 
general  movement  of  civilization  ;  but 
the  very  richness  of  their  forest  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  ease  of   living,  enabled 
the  aboriginal  tribes  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  their  primitive  isolation  ;  and 
thus  the  greater  part  of  these  magnifi- 
cent archipelagoes  was  left  outside  the 
march  of  progress  ;  the  Malay  adven- 
turers, as  well  as  the  colonists  of  other 
races,  contented  themselves  with  occu- 
pying the  seashores.    The  interior  was 
unexplored,  and  was,  indeed,  in  some 
islands  effectually  closed  to  visitors  by 
the  "  head-hunters."     Only  two  large 
islands,    those    lying    nearest    to    the 
Asiatic  continent,  Sumatra  and  Java, 
were  attached  to  the  civilized  world  of 
eastern  Asia  ;  and  even   there  the  in- 
land forests  and  plateaux  of  the  former 
country  were  still  occupied  by  barba- 
rians averse  to  all  commerce  with  the 
foreigner.    Java,  again,  if  she  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
the  regions  of  Hindoo  civilization,  un- 
doubtedly owes  it  to  her  geographical 
conformation.      Very   long,  very  nar- 
row,   with    no    continuous    mountain 
chain    to    serve    as    a    backbone,    cut 
through  at  intervals  by  passages  which 
are  practically  so  many  straits,  she  has 
been,  from  the   earliest  davs   of  colo- 
nizntion,  as  casv  of  access  as  if  she  had 
been  a  vow  of  islands  strung  together 
like   a   necklace.     Come   whence   they 
would,  from  llio  northern  or  the  south- 
ern  coast,  the  immigrants  penetrated 
with  ease   into  the  open  country  be- 


tween the  giant  volcanoes,  which 
themselves  contributed  —  unlikely  as  it 
might  seem  —  to  render  access  to  the 
island  comparatively  convenient,  by 
burning  down  the  once  impenetrable 
forests  of  the  intermediate  valleys,  and 
thus  opening  the  way  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Nevertheless  Java,  and  some  dis- 
tiicts  of  Sumatra,  and  a  few  little 
neighboring  islands  which  participate 
in  the  same  civilization,  do  not  together 
form  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory,  in 
comparison  with  the  immensity  of  the 
ocean  spaces,  to  afford  a  basis  and 
centre  of  illumination  for  the  whole 
island  world  of  the  extreme  East. 
Nay,  more  ;  the  group  of  great  islands, 
as  a  whole,  has  rather  contributed  to 
break  the  historic  unity  of  the  insular 
regions.  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  New 
Guinea  (itself  almost  continental), 
and  the  arid  coast  of  the  neighbor- 
ing continent  of  Australia,  were  so 
many  countries  in  which  the  stranger, 
whether  shipwrecked  mariner  or  ad> 
venturous  colonist,  ran  every  chance  of 
a  hostile,  if  not  a  hungry,  welcome 
And,  furthermore,  the  principal  water- 
way between  Polynesia  and  the  islanda 
of  the  Indian  archipelago  is  almost 
barred  by  coral  reefs. 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  find  a  common 
centre  for  the  civilization  of  the  East- 
ern world  on  the  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent. Remarkable  as  was  the  progress 
of  thou£;ht  in  the  communities  which 
sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Granges,  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in 
the  basins  of  the  Indo-Chinese  rivers, 
among  the  plains  watered  by  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  and  in  the  Yellow  Country 
of  the  Hundred  FamiHes,  these  differ- 
ent civilizations  never  grouped  them- 
selves into  any  sort  of  political  union,, 
and  such  union  as  they  did  form,  lax 
as  it  was,  lasted  but  for  a  short  tin)c 
under  the  influence  of  religious  pros- 
elytism.  The  communication  that  took 
place  between  the  various  countries 
was  always  rare  and  uncertain.  Tribes 
which  no  one  lias  been  able  to  reduce 
to  subjection,  inhabiting  in  indepen- 
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dent  groups  nearly  all  the  moantain 
regious,  broke  iuto  separnle  fragnienU 
the  territory  of  the  civilized  nations. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  territory  pre- 
sents itself  pretty  much  in  the  form  of 
a  sprea<l  fan.  The  axis  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  where  the  flrst  Vedas  were 
first  uttered,  points  towards  the  south- 
west ;  the  united  streams  of  the  Gausses 
and  the  Brahmapootra  bend  their  com- 
mon delta  directly  toward  the  south  ; 
the  water-courses  of  Indo-China  flow 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  ;  while  the 
rivers  of  China  —  and  the  progress  of 
culture,  which  tends  the  same  way  — 
set  due  east.  Thus  the  various  civil- 
izations of  these  countries  have  a  nat- 
ural centrifugal  tendency  ;  they  never 
meet  in  a  common  geographical  centre  ; 
and  even  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
situated  at  the  very  heart  of  the  East- 
ern world,  serves  at  many  points  rather 
as  a  barrier  of  separation,  with  its 
pandlel  mountain  ranges  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tableland  of  Thibet,  the  region  of  the 
forced  pass  between  China  and  India 

—  which,  from  a  geometrical  point  of 
view,  is  the  true  focus  in  the  semicircle 
of  the  south-eastern  countries  of  Asia 

—  stretches  its  snowy  ridges  at  such  a 
height  and  under  such  a  climate  that  its 
scanty  populations  live,  as  it  were,  for 
shelter,  enclosed  between  the  fissures 
of  the  soil. 

To  the  north-west,  the  Oriental 
world  is,  as  we  have  seen,  sharply  de- 
fined by  mountain  ranges,  and,  to  some 
extent,  by  arid  and  almost  uninhab- 
itable wastes.  Its  mode  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Western  world,  always 
precarious  and  often  interrupted,  was 
by  way  of  dangerous  mountain  passes, 
or  else  by  sea,  either  skirting  the 
dcseris  of  Gcdrosia  (south-east  Beloo- 
chistan),  towards  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  doubling  the  Arabian  peninsula  to 
the  narrow  outlet  of  the  Red  S«a. 
It  was  thus  by  slender  driblets,  almost 
drop  by  drop,  that  the  quintessence 
of  Oriental  thouc^ht  had  to  be  dis- 
tilled  before  it  could  join  the  flowing  • 
torrent  of  the  culture  of  the  "West. ! 
But,  bv  a  striklni;  contrast,  the  roads, 
bv  which  this  transmrssion  from  world 


to  worid  necessarily  took  place  are  dis- 
posed in  a  diametrically  different  man- 
ner from  that  which  characterizes  the 
axes  of  civilization  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  Asia.  Instead  of  dLvei^- 
ing  at  a  very  obtase  angle,  they  tend 
towards  one  another,  converging  uni- 
formly, all  of  them,  upon  the  basin  of 
the  Hellenic  Mediterranean.  The  long 
fissure  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  united 
the  land  of  the  Himyarites  and  Etliiopia 
to  Lower  Egypt,  points  directly  towards 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  from  whidi 
it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  shore  ;  the  winding  va]li*v  of  the 
Nile  opens  out  in  the  same  direclioD ; 
the  Persian  Gulf  continued  to  the 
norih-west  by  the  course  of  the  So- 
ph rates,  runs  in  a  straight  line  towards 
that  angle  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ; 
while,  further  norih,  all  the  rivers,  all 
the  highways  of  commerce  which  de- 
scend from  Asia  Minor,  from  the  oootl- 
nent  of  Asia,  and  from  the  Sarmatiaa 
plains,  to  the  Black  Sea,  become  irilNh 
taries  of  the  Greek  waters  ilirougli  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  HelleepoDt.  Even 
the  Anatolian  peninsula  divides  into  a 
number  of  little  secondary  peninsulai, 
enclosing  basins  that  face  towards 
Greece.  Thus  the  marvellous  ooenios 
of  the  Greek  islands  and  capes  was 
indicated,  by  the  convergence  of  the 
ways,  as  the  necessary  meeiiDg^^HMBt  oC 
all  the  Asiatic  civilizations,  and  tlie 
focus  of  elaboration  of  all  these  ancissC 
elements  into  new  forms. 

It  is  needless  here  to  describe  ia 
detail  the  march  of  culture  in  the 
West.  The  story  has  been  told  br 
innumerable  writers,  and  the  knofrf- 
edge  of  it  forms  a  part  of  the  ordinaiy 
classical  education.  Every  one  knovi 
how  the  beacons  of  civilinlion  spiaof 
up  in  succession  from  the  sonth-rast  to 
the  north-west,  under  a  climate  sbarptr 
and  less  equable  than  that  of  India  or 
the  Pacific,  and  consequently  nndsr 
conditions  which  Imposed  on  man  a 
sterner  struggle  of  adaptation  and  ef- 
forts more  vigorous  and  mora  sdi* 
tained.  Every  one  knows  how  Bone, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  semidroie  sf 
extinct   volcanoes,  enclosed   In   thsir 
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turn  by  the  grander  8emicii*cle  of  the 
Apennines,  gradually  consolidated  her- 
self within  this  double  nimpart,  then 
made  herself  mislress  of  the  whole  of 
Italy  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Alpine 
wall,  and,  firmly  cslablished  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  whole  known  world,  ended  by 
annexing  all  the  countries  which  pour 
their  waters  into  that  inland  sea,  and 
many  that  border  on  the  open  sea 
besides.  When  the  political  power  of 
Rome  had  passed  away,  her  juridical 
power  still  remained ;  and  then  the 
ancient  Rome  was  replaced  by  a  new 
and  mightier  religious  Rome,  which 
bound  to  itself  by  tlie  subtler  tie  of 
spiritual  influence  the  peoples  which 
heretofore  had  been  the  mere  conquest 
of  the  sword.  After  Italian  Rome, 
other  centres  of  intense  vitality  sprang 
up  north  of  the  Alps,  on  the  outer 
slope  of  Europe  ;  but,  even  in  shifting 
its  centre  of  gravit}'  towards  the  north 
and  west,  the  world  of  Western  civil- 
ization lost  nothing,  or  at  any  rate  it 
regained  all  it  had  lost,  of  the  lands 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  world 
known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  ever-increasing  domain  of  Euro- 
]>ean  ascendency  has  ended  by  embrac- 
ing the  whole  world.  Enlarged,  to 
begin  with,  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
Americas,  it  is  now  assuming  to  itself 
the  continent  of  Africa,  while  its  per- 
I>etual  encroachments  ai*e  slowly  suck- 
ing ill  the  vast  territories  of  the  rival 
civilization.  Either  directly,  by  force 
of  conquest,  or  indirectly,  under  the 
continuous  pressure  of  commerce  and 
of  moral  influences,  the  whole  world  is 
being  Europeanized.  Of  the  two  halves 
of  the  world  struggUng  for  existence, 
the  Western  half  has  won  ;  the  pre- 
ponderance is  hers  for  the  future  ;  but 
nhe  has  won  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
use  of  weapons  whicli  the  East  had 
forged  for  lier,  since  the  religions  of 
the  West  had  been  elaborated  in  India 
before  they  came  to  be  remodelled  and 
transformed  in  Pei*sia,  in  Pjilestine,  in 
Etrypt,  in  Greece,  in  Rome.  Besides, 
this  very  triumph  of  the  West  sub- 
inerves  the  progress  of  the  nations  it 
has  overcome.     From  western  Europe, 


as  the  centre  of  equilibrium  between 
the  forces  of  the  human  race,  radiate 
not  only  all  the  roadways  of  commerce, 
but  also  the  ideas  and  influences  of 
social  life,  in  its  collective  solidarity. 

Thanks  to  mutual  interpenetration, 
the  contrast  between  East  and  West  is 
gradually  diminishing.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  still  sharp  enough  ;  and  at  many 
points  —  notably  in  China  and  India  — 
it  presents  itself  in  such  a  form  that 
reconciliation  seems  an  almost  impossi- 
ble task.  It  is  now  at  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  the  earth  that  the  opposing 
forces  meet  in  all  the  intensity  of  their 
antagonism  ;  but,  sometimes  at  one 
point,  sometimes  at  another,  the  con- 
flict has  always  been  going  on.  The 
oldest  historical  legends — the  expedl* 
tiou  of  the  Argonauts,  the  tale  of  Troy 
—  recall  the  state  of  permanent  tension 
in  which  the  ancient  populations  lived 
and  clashed  against  each  other  —  rep- 
resentatives in  miniature  of  the  two 
worlds,  and,  like  them,  seeking,  in 
spite  of  their  very  hostility,  to  find 
some  way  of  union.  The  Greeks  were 
well  aware  of  the  profound  meaning  of 
those  hereditary  instincts  which  drove 
them  into  conflict  with  the  peoples  of 
the  East,  and  which,  struggle  after 
struggle,  brought  them  at  last,  with 
Alexander,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
daspes. 

It  is  in  this  same  region  that  we 
must  look  for  the  end  —  not  now,  per- 
haps, very  far  distant  —  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  worlds.  Travel  and 
commerce,  passing  to  and  fro  on  the 
sea  highway,  are  slowly  contributing  to 
bring  about  a  mutual  understanding 
between  the  races  of  men  wliich  points 
towards  their  uniflcation,  intellectual 
and  moral.  England,  now  dominant  in 
India,  labors  persistently,  even  against 
her  will,  to  reduce  the  contrasts  that 
divide  the  populations  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  give  them  a  moral  unity  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  their  geographical 
position  ;  but  the  barrier  of  mountains 
and  of  solitudes  which,  to  the  north- 
west of  India,  marks  the  natural  limit 
between  East  and  West,  is  still  almost 
as  difllcult  (o  cross  as  it  was  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.    The  mountain  passes 
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arc  opuu  uuly  to  the  privileged  —  privi- 
leged by  forluue  or  by  political  power  ; 
tlicre  are  no  great  highways,  even  yet, 
to  facilitate  freedom  of  movement  to 
and  fro.  And  indeed,  before  any  such 
highways  can  be  opened  to  the  free  in- 
gress of  the  nations,  a  great  question 
of  political  equilibrium  —  the  greatest 
and  most  pressing  of  modern  times  — 
must  be  settled  once  for  all,  and  settled 
at  tlie  fool  of  those  vciy  mountains  of 
Hindostan  which  have  stood  through 
all  times  barring  the  corner  passage  be- 
tween the  two  worlds.  England  and 
Russia  are  the  two  countries  specially 
involved  in  the  dispute  ;  it  is  for  them 
to  solve  —  by  peaceful  means  if  possi- 
ble—  this  problem  of  the  levelling  of 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  It  was 
said  once  —  but  in  a  purely  dynastic 
sense,  and  history  has  not  yet  raliHed 
the  saying — "The  Pyrenees  are  no 
more  !  '*  It  rests  with  the  civilization 
of  the  West  to  say,  more  truly,  and 
from  a  human,  not  a  dynastic  point  of 
view,  **  We  have  done  away  with  the 
Himalaya  ! " 


From  The  National  Beriew. 
A  VEBY  LIGHT  BAILWAY. 

The  newly  finished  railway  ran  by 
Mrs.  Dowdall's  front  door  with  only 
the  breadth  of  the  narrow  lane  be- 
tween. This  was  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  the  construction  having  begun 
early  in  April,  when  the  air  first  grew 
mild  enough  to  make  sitting  out  on  the 
bank  seem  pleasant.  An  unusually 
long  spell  of  fair  weather  had  favored 
the  work  in  its  progress,  and  hastened 
its  coni]>lction  ;  more  than  a  month  of 
innocent  -  looking  daisy -aud-speedwcll 
skies  had  surveyed  it,  an<l  no  flaws  of 
wind  and  niin  had  come  to  damage  or 
delay.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  could 
be  directly  called  a  Relief  Work,  but  it 
undoubtedlv  did  lake  tlu  burden  of 
many  a  leaden  hour  off  .lohnny  Dow- 
ihiirs  mind.  For,  being  so  lame  that 
tho  journey  from  one  end  of  the  lane  to 
I  he  other  was  quile  beyond  his  powers, 
111'  rather  oflon  found  himsolf  hani- 
pere<],    when    casting    about    for    em- 


ployment, by  the  roeagreness  of  the 
resources  within  his  range.  All  the 
eight  yeara  of  his  life  had  been  domi- 
nated by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  legs 
was  "  quare,''  and  tended  constantly  to 
become  "  quarer  "  still.  Indeed,  upon 
the  last  occasion  when  he  and  his 
mother  had  sought  medical  advice,  the 
doctor  talked  of  such  desperate  reme- 
dies that  they  had  abruptly  ceased  to 
consult  him,  and  for  many  days  after, 
Johnny's  master  dread  had  been  a 
vision  of  Dr.  Lawson's  trap  drawing  up 
at  their  door.  But  since  their  removal 
out  of  Uie  village  row  to  the  cabin 
lonesome  among  bye-lanes,  this  terror 
liad  foded  from  his  thoughts,  and  did 
not  molest  him  at  his  railway  works. 
Over  these  he  presided  in  every  capac- 
ity, from  chief  engineer  to  delving 
navvy,  and  he,  therefore,  regarded  the 
design  and  its  execution  with  the  food 
delight  which  the  artist  can  feel  only 
for  the  poor  thing  that  is  all  his  own. 

When    finislied,    it    was    extremely 
complete,  as  far  as  it  went,  which  how- 
ever, was    not   beyond  two   or   three 
yards.    The  top  of  the  grassy  roadside 
bank  had  been  laboriously  hollowed  oat 
and  levelled,  and  at  one  |M>int  even  tun- 
nelled through  by  means  of  a  supenw- 
imated    fire-shovel.      Koand     willow 
twigs,  deftly  fitte<I  together,  made  raik 
laid  on  broader  sticks  for  sleepers,  and 
other  twigs  set  upright,  peeled  white, 
blackened    duly    with    soot,  and  coo- 
nectcd  with  cotton  threads,  were  tele- 
graph posts,  so  realistic  that  yon  conld 
almost  hear  the  wind  hum  in  llie  wires. 
Orderly  piles  of  stones  and  cinders  and 
timber  flanked  the  line,  where  a  jnoe- 
tion  was  indicated  by  a  niaie  of  confla- 
cut    metals    traced     in     labyriulhine 
sidings.      But    his    crowning  achieve* 
ment  was  perhaps  the  tidl  signal-post, 
whose  arms  of  cllfferent  colored  woods 
could  be  moved  up  and  down.     Johnny 
had  wrestled  long  with  a  mecliauism  of 
crooked  pins  before  he  attained  to  this 
delightful  result.     If  he  prlde<1  hlnifctf 
more  upon  anything  else.   It  was  bli 
rolling   stock,    which    consisted   of  a 
truck  and  a  cariiage.    They  were  both 
built    of    materials    derived    from  tlw 
small,  paper-covered    match-boxes,  of 
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which  you  cau  hay  as  many  as  six  for 
one  peuiiy  iu  the  Duhliii  streets,  or 
even  seven  —  so  I  am  told — if  you 
craftily  '*  let  on  "  to  walk  away  from 
the  mugged  urchin  without  coming  to 
terms.  In  a  happy  hour  Johnny 
chanced  upon  an  accumulation  of  these 
boxes  lying  empty  on  the  window- 
ledge,  and  he  found  that  their  garish 
yellow  and  green  gave  very  effective 
touches  of  color  to  his  handiwork,  espe- 
cially after  he  had  fashioned  one  strip 
into  a  flag,  and  had  stuck  poster- wise 
on  the  face  of  a  smooth  stone  the  fuU- 
len<vth  portrait  of  a  popular  statesman, 
which  adorned  the  lids.  At  a  little 
distance  it  looked  just  like  one  of  the 
.soap  or  mustard  advertisements  which 
were  inseparably  associated  with  his 
idea  of  a  railway. 

This  accumcy  in  details  was  due  to 
his  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  lie 
lived  in  the  village  —  he  called  it  the 
town  — of  Bally lioy,  and  had  been  used 
to  spend  much  of  his  leisure  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  whence  he 
looked  down  into  the  little  station, 
with  its  periodical  flurries  of  arriving 
and  departing  and  passing  trains.  A 
thunderous  locomotive  charging  the 
arch  at  full  speed,  and  enveloping  him 
in  a  cloudy  swirl  of  its  wild  white 
mane,  was  a  strong  sensation,  which 
he  relinquished  with  regret  when  they 
moved  out  of  the  village.  That  flitting 
had  followed  the  death  of  Johnny's 
father,  late  head  porter  at  Ballyhoy, 
and  memories  of  the  railway  were  ac- 
cordingly fraught  for  Mrs.  Dowdall 
with  the  melancholy  of  good  days  done, 
so  that  her  son's  engineering  operations 
rather  distressed  her  when  she  first 
noticed  them.  Her  shrinking  from  the 
subject  yielded,  however,  to  her  con- 
viction that  "  'twas  a  good  job  the  cra- 
thur  had  somethin'  to  be  divartin'  its 
mind  wid,  and  she  away  in  the  fields 
the  len'th  of  the  day."  So  she  had 
fluent  praises  forthcoming  upon  de- 
mand, and  added  with  sincerity  : 
*'  Sure  now,  Johnny  avic,  it  'ud  be  a 
great  convanience  to  us  of  a  Saturday, 
if  it  was  a  somethin'  more  commodious 
size."  For  now  that  two  long  miles 
intervened  between  her  and  Ballyhoy 


station,  her  weekly  marketing  became 
a  serious  item  in  the  recurrent  fatigues 
of  her  life.  It  w.is  a  terrible  tag,  she 
would  remark  disconsolately,  as  having 
replaced  the  deep-eaved  lilac  sun-bon- 
net in  which  she  weeded  turnips,  or 
giithered  stones,  or  planted  cabbages 
all  the  week,  by  the  small,  very  old 
black  straw  reserved  for  town  wear, 
she  trudged  away  with  her  large  baU 
tered  basket.  Sometimes  when  het 
wants  were  not  of  a  bulky  sort,  her 
nearest  neighbor  spared  her  the  tramp 
by  doing  her  errands  along  with  her 
own.  This  neighbor  was  a  tall,  thin, 
elderly  woman,  who  occupied  the  cabin 
just  out  of  sight  round  the  turn.  She 
lived  quite  alone,  and  as  she  had  never 
been  married,  was  spoken  of  uncere- 
moniously as  Maggie  Byan,  a  title  to 
which  tlie  younger  people  were  now 
beginning  to  prefix  "  ould." 

There  were  no  other  dwellers  in  the 
lane  and  very  few  passers-by,  facts 
which  had  been  consolatory  to  Johnny 
ever  since  he  set  about  laying  down  his 
line.  For  it  was,  of  course,  accessible 
to  the  public,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  proceeded  with  in  the  face  of 
much  trafiic.  A  few  random  footsteps 
might  have  devastated  it  in  all  its 
length,  and  equally  fatal  would  have 
been  the  pecketing  of  poultry  and  the 
nibbling  of  goats.  But  none  of  those 
dangerous  creatures  menaced  the  con- 
struction, whicli  grew  dearer  to  Johnny 
with  every  day's  new  device.  When 
not  actually  working  at  it,  he  kept  on 
it  a  jealous  eye,  though  the  only  prac- 
tical precaution  he  could  take  was  to 
drag  a  trail  of  barbed  thorny  briar 
across  the  low  end  of  the  bank,  in 
hopes  that  this  would  deter  any  way- 
farer from  ascending.  His  most  anx- 
ious moments  were  of  an  evening 
when  Tom  and  Peter  Denny  would 
occasionally  return  home  by  that  route 
from  their  field-work,  not  always  with 
the  steadiest  gait.  Johnny's  grey  eyes 
grew  black  with  trouble  in  his  harassed 
face  as  he  watched  apprehensively  for 
the  lurch  or  stagger  that  might  lay  his 
permanent  way  in  ruins.  However, 
this  threat  of  disaster  always  passed  on 
unfulfilled. 
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But  all  til  rough  these  busy  weeks 
an  unrecked-of  peril  was  growing  up 
against  him.  It  might  have  been 
tracked  to  a  secluded  corner  of  Maggie 
liyan's  dark  kitchen,  where  a  lily-white 
hen  was  sitting  on  a  clutch  of  brown 
eggs.  She  was  a  very  comely  fowl, 
whose  flecklcss  feathei*s  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  carved  out  of  a  faery 
marble  ;  and  in  due  time  she  emerged 
triumpliant,  surrounded  by  a  brood  of 
ten  downy  fluff-balls,  who  promised  to 
wear  exactly  the  like  snowy  plumage 
in  maturer  months.  For  the  first  few 
days  the  newcomers  confined  their 
explorations  of  the  wide  world  which 
had  opened  upon  them  to  the  immedi- 
ate precincts  of  Maggie's  little  house  ; 
but  one  fine  morning,  when  the  sun 
was  warm  on  the  dewy  grass-banks, 
and  grubs  abounded,  the  whole  family 
were  tempted  to  prolong  their  rambles 
some  way  further  up  the  lane.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Johnny,  hobbling  out 
of  doors  with  his  head  full  of  fresh 
plans,  was  sorely  chagrined  to  find  the 
scene  of  his  labors  occupied  by  a  party, 
clucking  and  piping,  and  more  bane- 
ful ly  scratching  and  bobbing  about. 
The  damage  they  had  as  yet  done  ex- 
tended only  to  the  knocking  down  of 
one  telegraph-post ;  it  was  the  future 
mischief  too  surely  augured  by  their 
appearance  which  caused  his  dismay. 
He  could,  of  course,  drive  them  off  for 
the  time  being,  but  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  keep  perpetually  on  guard 
agsiinst  their  incursions.  So  he  scared 
them  with  shouts,  and  then  sat  down 
to  revolve  plans  of  defence.  After 
some  meditation  an  idea  occurred  to 
him,  and  made  him  start  on  an  unwont- 
edly  long  walk  —  all  the  way,  about 
a  hundred  yards,  to  Maggie  Ryan's 
house. 

Maggie  was  hanging  up  her  blue- 
rimmed  breakfast  cup  on  the  brass 
dresser-hook,  when  she  became  aware 
of  a  small,  grey-ragged  figure  halted  at 
her  thresliold.  **  Och  I  and  is  it  your- 
self, Johnny,  lad  ? "  she  said,  rather 
surprised,  for  her  dwelling  lay  almost 
beyond  Johnny's  invisible  tether,  and 
he  t)ut  rarely  appeared  there  ;  '^  was 
your  mother  wautin'  anythin'  ?  '- 


'^  I'm  after  seein'  a  big  wild  cat,'* 
said  Johnny,  **  up  above  under  the 
hedge."  He  s|>oke  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per, which  the  old  woman  heard  im[M!r- 
fectly,  and  she  crossed  over  hurriedly 
to  the  door,  saying  :  "  What  was  that, 
sonny  ? " 

*^  A  great  big  yella  wild  cat  it  wat,^' 
said  Johnny,  *^  sittiu'  yonder  behind 
the  bank.  The  size  of  a  calf  it  was. 
Watchin'  for  chuckeQS  it  looked  to 
be." 

*'  Bedad,  then  I  that's  like  eDOugh, 
and  bad  luck  to  it,"  said  Magji^e  Byan, 
peering  out  anxiously.  ^*I  wonder 
where  at  all  the  white  bin  hat  streeled 
herself  off  to." 

'*  If  you  had  her  shut  up  in  tlie  litUe 
shed,  there  couldn't  anythin'  be  ^et- 
tin'  at  them,"  Johnny  observed  point- 
edly. 

^^  Thrue  for  you,"  said  Maggie  Byan, 
*^  and  'twould  be  a  good  plan  to  kee|i 
them  up  till  they're  a  trifle  grown  any- 
way, if  there's  e'er  such  a  bastely  brute 
slingein'  about  the  place.  And  yon 
were  an  iligant  child  to  come  tell  me. 
Have  a  bit  of  flour-cake,  honey,'*  the 
continued,  casting  about  her  for  some 
impromptu  reward  of  merit,  and  find- 
ing nothing  more  appropriate  Uiau  a 
griddle-cake,  *^  I'll  be  steppin*  oat  and 
drivin'  in  the  bin." 

Johnny  heard  her  intention  with  un- 
qualified approval,  and  received  her 
gift  with  more  mingled  feelings.  The 
three-cornered  cake  looked  inviting, 
but  his  conscience  flavored  it  for  hbn 
with  a  tincture  of  remorse,  which  is  a 
seasoning  to  nobody's  taste.  He  took 
one  bite,  still  lingering  at  the  door,  and 
then  said  indistinctly  :  *^  Plase,  ma'am 
—  it  wasn't  maybe  altogether  the  sIm 
of  a  calf."  However,  he  was  to  on* 
easy  about  the  |K>ssible  effects  of  even 
this  grudging  concession  to  vendlj 
that  he  hastened  to  add  :  *•*  Bat  it*t  a 
terrible  great  bigness  entirely  —  and 
lookin'  out  it  is  to  catch  «omeCJbla\*' 

^*  Ah  sure,  child  alive,  oaif  or  no, 
'twould  be  to  the  full  big  enoogh  to 
swally  down  one  of  them  acrapt  of 
chuckens,  if  it  got  the  cliance."  said 
Maggie,  ^'and  I'll  put  them  in  out  of 
the  way  of  it  the  next  minate.    Ah 
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DOW,  to  tliink  of  the  cralhur  coniiu' 
creepin'  along  all  that  way  to  warn 
iiie,"  she  said  to  herself,  looking  ruth- 
folly  after  the  »raall  figure  as  it  limped 
and  dragged  itself  out  of  her  ken  down 
the  green  and  gold-spangled  space  be- 
tween the  hedgerows,  ^^  'tis  a  gootl- 
hearted  poor  little  imp,  the  Lord  may 
pity  it."  But  I  fear  that  the  crathur 
was  at  this  moment  sophislically  say- 
ing in  its  good  heart  :  '^  And  sure  there 
noight  aisy  be  an  odd  wild  cat  in  it  all 
the  while,  and  I  not  seein'  it.  Very 
belike  there  is  a  one  —  or  maybe  a 
couple." 

For  a  few  days  the  result  of  Johnny's 
stratagem  was  all  that  he  could  desire. 
The  white  hen  reluctantly  found  her 
wanderings  circumscribed  by  the  mud 
walls  of  the  lean-to  shed  with  its  thatch 
of  shrivelled  potato-haulms,  and  Johnny 
was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  work 
secure  from  harassing  incursions.  He 
gloatingly  gave  it  several  new  touches, 
the  most  notable  being  the  erection  of 
a  heap  of  old  iron,  gathered  from  the 
buuches  of  rusty  ^^  keys,"  which  the 
willow-boughs  had  kept,  like  a  cher- 
ished grievance,  to  dangle  among  their 
fresh  spring  foliage.  But  then  rose  a 
Saturday  morning  when  Maggie  Ryan, 
iiither  late  and  flurried  in  getting  out 
to  catch  the  train  at  Bally  hoy,  failed 
to  adequately  fasten  the  door  of  the 
shed  where  she  had  been  feeding  her 
precious  fowl,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  oversight  was  that  five  minutes 
afterwards  the  whole  brood  were  glee- 
fully at  large  in  the  lane.  As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  the  sedate  stalk  of  the 
matron  tended  towards  the  Dowdall's 
cabin,  retarded  but  not  deflected  by  her 
incidental  scrapings  and  i)okings,  and  in 
her  wake  the  round  downy  chicks  fol- 
lowed dispersedly  yet  steadily  as  foam- 
bells  bobbing  along  in  the  current  of  a 
stream.  So  tliat  the  prospects  of  the 
neighboring  light  railway  became  every 
moment  more  seriously  imperilled,  and 
had  it  been  vested  in  a  company,  its 
shares  might  well  have  fallen  with  a 
Fim. 

Meanwhile,  Johnny  was  unaware  of 
the  approaching  danger,  his  attention 
being  quite  engrossed  by  sm  unusual 


spectacle.  A  graat  yellow  furniture- 
van  had  come  lumbering  and  creaking 
by,  bound  for  seaside  Qui n ton,  and 
threading  a  short  cut  thither  through 
the  lane-labyrinth  north  of  Ballyhoy. 
Just  opposite  Mrs.  Dowdall's  resi- 
dence, which  it  could  have  stowed 
away  with  ease,  some  part  of  the  har- 
ness collapsed,  compelling  a  halt  for 
repairs,  and  while  one  of  the  two  men 
in  charge  was  splicing  and  tying,  the 
other  opened  the  van  door  to  make  a 
change  in  the  disposition  of  the  load. 
To  Jolinny,  staring  hard  close  by,  tliere 
wiis  something  rather  awful  about  the 
aspect  of  the  dark  Interior  thus  re- 
vealed, with  the  legs  and  other  salient 
features  of  its  freight  dimly  visible 
against  a  background  of  cavernous 
gloom.  He  thought  those  black  re- 
cesses must  hold  something  more  mys- 
terious than  the  indications  of  tables 
and  chairs  which  actually  met  the  eye. 
But  he  was  divei*ted  from  his  specula- 
tions on  this  point  by  a  very  self-com- 
placent clucking  croak,  which  sounded 
near  at  hand,  and  betrayed  to  him 
Maggie  Ryan's  white  hen  in  the  act 
of  knocking  down  his  precious  signal- 
post.  Her  chickens  were  scattered  out 
all  along  the  line.  It  was  a  grave  dis- 
aster. 

.  Jobnuy  could  not  run  fast  to  the 
rescue,  and  his  consciousness  of  this 
disability  increased  the  exasperation 
with  which  he  sent  on  ahead  of  his 
painful  hobble  his  voice  uplifted  in 
shrill  railing.  ^'  Git  along  out  of  that, 
you  g^eat  ugly,  dirty,  big  bastes  of 
brutes  !  "  he  yelled  at  the  little  snow- 
ball chickens.  Perhaps  also  it  gave 
force  and  precision  to  his  aim  when  he 
flung  a  stone  after  them.  At  any  rate, 
the  missile  came  skimming  in  among 
the  scurry  lug  cluster,  and  knocked 
down  one  of  the  smallest  chickens, 
which  had  been  running  very  fast 
across  the  road,  and  chirping  at  the  top 
of  its  voice.  Its  bi'ethren  now  con- 
tinued their  fleeing  and  piping,  but  it 
remained  lying  still  and  silent  in  the 
dust.  The  sight  smote  Johnny  with 
com]>unctious  dismay,  which  deepened 
as  he  picked  it  up,  and  felt  how  fluffily 
soft  it  was,  and  saw  its  absurd  beak 
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fiuer  than  a  thorn.  He  had  not  thrown 
the  stone  with  murderous  intent,  for 
though  he  sincerely  desired  the  absence 
of  the  ianiil}  ,  their  shiughter  had  never 
occurred  to  him  txa  a  means  to  that  end. 
Again,  he  remembered  having  heard 
Maggie  Ryan  say  to  his  mother  that 
she  hoped  to  goodness  she  might  rear 
the  whole  clutch,  an  inspiration  which 
could  now  never  be  fulfilled  —  '*and 
she  after  often  ^ivin'  him  bits  of  cake, 
and  bringin'  home  sugar-sticks  from 
town." 

These  reflections,  and  not  the  wreck- 
age of  his  railway,  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind  as  he  sat  on  the  grassy  bank 
with  the  lifeless  chicken  held  carefully. 
It  seemed  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
everything,  although  tlie  May  morning 
was  still  radiant,  and  the  dandelions 
were  glowing  and  blazing  on  the  sod, 
like  the  suns  in  old  engravings,  all 
translated  and  transfigured.  Presently 
he  began  to  consider  how  he  should 
best  conceal  his  own  rather  large  share 
in  the  tragedy,  the  revelation  of  which 
would,  he  thought,  by  no  means  mend 
mattera.  What  seemed  the  simplest 
plan  was  to  hide  away  the  remains 
before  his  mother  returned  from  the 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  yellow  wild 
fields  and  Maggie  Ryan  from  town,  and 
cat  liad  had  a  privy  paw  in  the  affair. 
This  would  be  merely  a  sequel  to  his 
former  fiction,  demanding  no  further 
imaginative  efforts,  an  advantage,  as 
Johnny  did  not  from  choice  exercise 
his  Ingenuity  in  that  way.  He  looked 
down  into  the  tangle  of  weeds  and 
briars  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  which 
(lid  no  doubt  offer  an  obviously  conven- 
ient sepulchre  ;  but  somehow  he  felt 
that  he  would  hate  to  know  it  was 
lying  there,  and  he  paused  irresolute 
on  the  brink  of  dropping  it  in.  Just 
then  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  furni- 
ture-van, which  still  stood  with  open 
door,  while  both  its  men  were  round  in 
front  working  at  the  harness.  Its 
black  depths  of  darkness  looked  capable 
of  keeping  any  secret  confided  to  them, 
an<l  the  idea  suddenly  struck  him  that 
here  was  a  chance  of  ridding  himself 
effectually  of  all  embarrassments  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  the  little 


dead  bird.  Whereu|M>n  he  mrooe  hat* 
tily,  hobbled  his  swiftest,  aud  was 
barely  in  time  to  thrust  it  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  gloomy  interior  before 
the  van-man  came  and  banged  the 
door.  In  another  minute  the  clumsy, 
gaudy  vehicle  was  crawling  away  be- 
tween the  hedges,  taking  with  It  the 
most  urgent  of  Johnny's  anxieties. 
This  being  removed,  he  settled  down  to 
the  repair  of  his  line,  and  soon  became 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  it  that  he  nearly 
forgot  the  late  catastrophe  and  tlie 
trouble  which  the  straying  white  hen 
with  her  diminished  brood  threatened 
to  cause  him  in  the  future. 

As  for  the  yellow  van,  its  depressed 
sorrel  pair  dragged  it  at  length  oat  of 
the  many  winding  lanes,  aud  drew  up 
on  the  crunching  gravel  in  front  it 
Marine  View  Villa,  which  had  m  pink- 
ish stucco  face,  and  a  mock  ruin  on  the 
lawn.  Pat  Magennis,  the  driver's 
subordinate,  let  down  the  board  and 
opened  the  door  preparatory  to  unload- 
ing ;  but  he  was  amazed  in  a  small 
way,  to  see  a  tiny,  round,  white  object 
emerge  from  the  darkest  corner,  aud 
come  running  towards  the  light  with  an 
interrogative  chirp. 

'^  Musha,  good  gracious  !  and  what  at 
all  might  you  be  offerin'  to  call  your- 
self?" said  Pat;  *' may  I  laud  any- 
where if  one  of  them  white  chickens 
there^was  skytin'  about  the  place  we 
stopped  .i»  the  lane  isn't  after  leppin* 
in  and  cofPiu'  along  wid  us.'* 

'*  I  wish  Irhey'd  throuble  themaelves, 
thin,  to  keep^their  ould  fowls  and  crt- 
thurs  out  of.streelin*  into  my  loads, 
where  they're  not  wanted,"  aald  glumly 
the  driver,  whd  liad  sUrted  that  day  in 
a  captious  ten!^P«i**  ^^Juat  chuck  it 
down  out  of  th.ot,  and  be  gettin'  at 
them  armchairs."^- 

Pat  obeyed  this^4>ehe8t,  with  modifi- 
cations, for  ho  dep6.9iUNl  the  deraUd 
chicken  carefully  uudef  ^  roee-hoeh  in 
a  round,  box-edge<l  flowc^r*bed.  **8an 
-  twas  the  quare  notion  toc^  yon  ^  BOt 
be  sloppin'  paiceable  in*  jonr  own 
place,"  he  said  to  it  with  aome  tteru* 
ness  ;  but  the  white  clilcken  *.oocked  iU 
eye  at  him  unabashed,  and  ^  '*''' 
confidence  increased  when  W  ^booka 
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ftiw  bread-cnimbs  for  it  out  of  the  red 
liaudkercbief  which  held  his  luncheon. 
He  was  so  much  interested  in  watching 
its  meal  that  he  did  not  turn  away  until 
bawled  at  by  his  chief  to  ^'  lave  foolin' 
there  and  be  mindin^  his  business,'' 
when  he  had  to  take  up  the  less  con- 
genial occupation  of  carrying  about 
heav}'  furniture.  The  chicken,  he 
thought,  would  surely  have  disap- 
peared before  he  was  free  again  ;  but 
having  got  through  his  tasks,  he  found 
it  where  he  had  left  it,  safe  and  brisk, 
and  apparently  not  loth  to  be  recap- 
tured. By  this  time  Gaffney,  the 
driver's,  bad  temper  had  worsened  to 
such  an  intolerable  degree  that  Pat 
preferred  a  journey  home,  sitting  un- 
comfortably with  dangling  legs  on  the 
board  at  the  van  door,  to  the  alterna- 
tive share  of  the  front  seat.  The 
rather  because  he  was  now  conveying 
the  chicken  in  his  breast  pocket, 
whence  its  alert  head  protruded,  and 
where  it  would,  he  knew,  be  made 
a  theme  of  morose  sarcasms  by  his 
grumpy  companion.  He  half  intended 
to  bestow  it  upon  his  sister's  small 
children  when  he  got  back  ;  a  prospect 
which  might  have  caused  its  friends 
to  bless  its  stars  that  it  did  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  looking  before  and  after. 
While  the  empty  van  proceeded  with 
uiidulatory  motion  townwards,  Mrs. 
Dowdall  and  Maggie  Kyan  on  their 
way  from  field-work  and  marketing, 
fell  in  with  one  another  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  and  arrived  home  simul- 
taneously. Johnny  had  forgotten  all 
about  them  in  a  rapt  attempt  to  mimic 
with  bent  twigs  and  the  bottom  of  an 
old  tin  mug  the  marvellous  revolving 
turn-table  which  he  had  once  admired 
at  the  big  Dublin  terminus  ;  but  when 
he  espied  their  two  long-drawn  shad- 
ows preceding  them  down  the  sunset- 
litten  lane,  his  thoughts  immediately 
reverted  to  the  morning's  mishap,  and 
he  glanced  uneasily  around  in  quest  of 
I  he  white  hen.  He  was  annoyed  to  see 
lier  approaching  from  the  opposite 
<lirection,  so  that  the  loss  would  most 
likely  soon  be  noticed.  "  There  niver 
was  such  an  ould  crathur  for  comin' 
where  she  isn't  wanted,"  he  said  to 
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himself,  regarding  her  with  the  gaze  of 
concentrated  bitterness  so  commonly 
encountered  by  objects  that  manifest 
this  unpopular  propensity.  Well  for 
them  if  they  can  meet  it  with  the 
serene  indifference  of  Maggie  Byaa's 
hen. 

But  Maggie's  mind  was  evidently 
pre-occupied  just  then  to  the  exclusion 
of  concern  about  her  poultry.  She  set 
down  her  old,  broken-lidded  basket  on 
the  bank,  and  began  to  grope  among 
its  contents  with  an  air  of  exultant 
mystery.  "Well,  Johnny  lad,"  she 
said  ;  "  them's  great  conthrivances 
you've  got  tliere  entirely,  but  I  ques- 
tion DOW  would  you  iver  ha'  put  to- 
gether the  likes  of  that."  So  saying, 
she  produced  a  toy  tin  railway  carriage 
about  two  inches  long,  and  handed  it 
to  Johnny.  It  was  painted  a  strong 
green,  picked  out  with  scarlet,  and 
might  be  considered  a  very  brilliant 
and  highly  finished  pennyworth.  If 
Johnny's  conscience  had  been  clear, 
such  a  gift  would  have  afforded  him 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  stirring  his  im- 
agination to  fresh  delightful  activity  ; 
as  things  were,  however,  there  at  once 
arose  before  him  a  piteous  downy  spec- 
tre, which  poignantly  upbraided  him 
with  the  loss  sustained  at  his  hands  by 
the  bestower  of  such  benefits.  So  he 
only  turned  scarlet,  and  stared  dumbly 
at  the  carriage.  The  two  women  at- 
tributed his  embarrassed  silence  to 
shyness  and  surprise.  "  'Deed  now, 
ma'am,  it  was  too  good  of  you  alto- 
gether to  be  thinkin'  of  him,"  said  his 
mother ;  "  sure,  he's  fairly  took  aback 
wid  your  kindiiess.  Bad  manners  to 
you,  Johnny,  haven't  you  so  much  as  a 
thank  you  at  all  ?  " 

**  Och,  the  crathur  I "  said  Maggie 
Ryan  deprecatlngTy.  "Thry  will  it 
run  along  on  the  line  for  you,  sonny." 

Johnny  set  the  toy  on  his  twig-rails, 
and  found  that  the  wheels  fitted  as 
exactly  as  if  the  gauge  had  been  made 
to  suit  them.  This  discovery  excited 
him  a  little  ;  yet  in  a  moment  his  eyes 
wandered  towards  the  neighboring 
thorn-clump  behind  which  the  hen  had 
temporarily  disappeared,  to  emerge 
presently  at  closer  quarters.     Biit  be- 
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fore  that  happened,  a  much  more  im- 
posiDg  object  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Bound  the  corner  came  the  great  mus- 
tard-colored van,  in  which  he  liad  laid 
his  victim  to  find  a  vast  and  wander- 
ing grave.  He  watched  it  lumber  up, 
and  speculated  as  to  whether  the  little 
white  heap  were  fttill  lying  in  the  dark 
angle  by  the  door.  Then  a  more  alarm- 
ing surmise  occurred  to  him.  What  if 
the  van-men,  enraged  at  the  liberty 
taken  with  their  vehicle,  should  have 
traced  the  deed  to  him,  and  would  now 
stop  and  denounce  it  ?  The  danger  of 
this  seemed  to  have  passed  harmlessly 
by,  but  it  suddenly  returned  with  a 
rush,  for  the  man  who  had  been  silting 
on  the  board  at  Uie  door,  slid  hastily 
off  his  low  seal,  and  came  running 
back  to  the  group  at  the  bank.  His  first 
words,  too,  were  ominous.  ^'  Might 
you  happen  to  be  missin'  e'er  a  little 
white  chicken  ?  '^  he  said. 

'^Not  to  my  knowledge  we  didnH," 
Ma^ie  Ryan  began,  but  Pat  inter- 
rupted her,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
hen  and  chickens,  which  by  this  time 
were  close  at  hand. 

*'  Bedad,  yis  ;  itselfs  the  livin'  moral 
of  one  of  them,"  he  said,  *^  it  must  ha' 
hopped  into  us  the  time  we  was  stop- 
pin'  here  this  mornin'.  I'd  a  notion  to 
bring  it  home  wid  me  to  the  childlier, 
but  like  enough  'twould  only  die  on 
them,  or  else  they  might  have  it  tore  in 
pieces  contcndin'  over  it,  and  besides 
that  it  lias  the  heart  of  me  broke  con- 
throllin'  it  from  fluttherin*  out  of  me 
ouki  pocket  every  minute  of  time." 
As  he  spoke,  he  extniclcd  the  chicken, 
and  set  it  down  on  the  ground,  where 
it  promptly  rejoined  its  brethren,  after 
which  they  all  ran  '-through  other" 
with  such  bewildering  liveliness  that  in 
a  moment  or  two  no  one  could  have 
confidently  singled  out  the  travelled 
memlHsr  of  the  familv. 

**  Why,  thrue  for  you/'  said  Ma^ie 
Ryan,  '^  one  and  one  is  two,  and  two  is 
four  —  sure  enough  thereM  be  hut  nine 
widout  it.  Glory  be  to  goodness  now, 
to  think  of  it  seltin'  up  to  Uike  off  wid 
itself  that  way  !  I*d  ha'  btreu  as  sorry 
;is  any  til  in '  to  lose  it,  after  me  brother, 
l>nor  man.  disthressin'  himself  sendin" 


herself  there  up  to  me  from  his  bit  of  a 
place  in  the  county  Wicklow,  along  wid 
the  clutch  of  eggs,  to  make  a  begiuuin' 
like  of  a. few  fowls  for  me  to  be  keepin\ 
And  only  a  couple  bad  out  of  tlie  whole 
dozen,  and  not  a  colored  feather  but 
white  on  a  one  of  them." 

The  end  of  tliis  statement  was  lost 
upon  Pat  Mage nn is,  who  had  ruQ  off 
after  the  receding  van. 

^'I  dunno  how  they  got  strmyin* 
out,"  Maggie  continued,  ^'  but  V\\  pat 
them  up  safe  now  at  all  events,  befort 
I  wet  me  cup  of  tay.  So  good-night  to 
you  kindly,  ma'am,  and,  Johnny,  donH 
thravel  away  too  far  from  us  oatirely 
on  that  grand  line  of  rails."  She  went 
her  way,  driving  in  front  of  her  the 
white  hen  and  chickeus,  mod  Johuny, 
who  had  witnessed  this  resurrediou 
with  almost  incredulous  e^'es,  was  left 
to  gloat  over  his  latest  acquis! tion,  no 
longer  now  poisoned  for  him  by  re- 
morseful memories.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  glimmer  of  clearness  had  died 
out  of  the  dusk  that  he  ahunted  the 
new  carriage  into  a  siding  by  his  truck, 
and  withdrew  liugeringly  indoors. 

At  this  point  Johnny^s  light  railway 
had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection to  which  it  ever  attained,  mod  1 
wish  I  could  append  a  report  of  cootin- 
ued  prosperity.  But  that  was  not  to 
be.  An  hour  or  so  later,  anybody  who 
had  happened  to  be  abroad  in  the  lauc 
might  have  noticed  a  dimnesa  steal 
over  the  stars  to  the  south-^aatwaid, 
until  they  turned  from  twinkling  io> 
settes  of  light  into  the  aemblmnce  of 
tarnished  silver  nails,  and  anon  wefs 
vanished  altogether  as  if  thejr  had 
dropped  out  of  their  holea.  The  drifls 
of  vapor  blowing  in  from  the  ita 
spread  and  thickened  fast ;  the  hedgt- 
rows  begun  to  rustle,  and  laige  nui- 
drops  made  dark  wafers  diapersodlj  ia 
the  shimmering  white  dnat  on  the  md. 
Presently  the  night  was  all  filled  wilii 
the  sound  and  scent  of  rain,  driving 
and  splashing  and  dripplog.  When 
the  May  morning  broke,  this  dowD|MMir 
was  over,  and  the  clouds  were  lifting  I** 
widen  a  chink  of  glowing  amber.  Bat 
along  the  bank  where  Johnny's  la&vai 
had  run,  a  brisk  Httle  stream  weal  rip- 
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pling,  aud  tliti  only  Inicc  of  crsftmaa- 
sliip  icmuDiug  Lkere  vm  the  tia 
cnniage,  orenet  nud  IjiDg  on  iU  aide 
in  tbe  water. 

Perhaps  the  ruiu  thus  wrought 
rtouads  more  deplorable  lliao  it  in 
rL'Dlity  was.  Of  one  Ibiug  we  may  feel 
certain  :  that  tiu  inveutive  cliild  with 
ample  puddloa  at  his  comtnand,  and  no 
authorilies  presetit  to  enforce  decrees 
against  dabbliug,  would  never,  in  tlie 
longest  day,  Had  faimselF  stinted  of 
congenial  occupalion  —  our  luosl  unat- 
loyeil  boon.  The  while  licii,  too,  and 
bur  family  bad  again  escaped,  and  were 
ihoront^l;  eujoyinx  tkenuelves  on  the 
track  of  niany  smnll  black  and  fiiwn- 
colored  slugs,  which  the  wet  grass  hnd 
lempted  forth.  And  if  these  talLci- 
were  not  quite  happy  under  the  turn 
iiJCaira  were  taking,  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  nil  parties,  and  when 
Oiscontaut  is  confined  to  things  wbici) 
slimily  creep  and  crawl,  we  may  hope 
Uiat  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  very 
lowest  power.  Jane  Bablow. 
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raamns  thohfson  :  A  stody  ik 

IKHPEIUMBHT.' 

Mb.  FBANCia  Thokpson  has  had  a 
good  deal  against  him.  It  is  no  ndvan- 
li^  to  a  man  nowadays  to  be  labelled 
"New  Poet."  Even  diamonds  would 
lose  in  public  estimation  if  they  were  ns 
eoramon  ns  Welsh  ngntes  ;  nnd  the 
world  of  readers  has  been  called  so 
often  of  late  to  bail  the  ndvent  of  an- 
other genius,  that  one  begins  to  rate 
these  phenomena  as  the  Javanese  do 
tbelr  earlliquakes.  It  would  not  be  a 
matter  to  flutter  the  dovecotes  of  criti- 
dsm  that  another  minor  bnrd  should  be 
added  to  Mr.  Traill's  sixty  ;  and  even 
the  outward  form,  cbnrming  as  it  ts,  in 
which  Mr,  Thompson's  collected  venies 
haTe  been  brought  before  the  public, 
noggests  asBoctallons  whicli,  to  sonie 
minds  at  least,  are  not  altogether  hope- 
fa). 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  tliat 
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because  a  book  ia  iigicciible  lu  the  eye 
it  cnn  have  nothing  to  sny  to  the  soul  ; 
wide  margins  do  not,  in  theoiselvus, 
imply  dilettantism,  or  quaint  lille-pagus 
nff«ctatiou.  Still  this  reditrclU  livery 
has  become,  to  a  ccrlaiu  extent,  signiB- 
cant  of  the  poetical  output  of  Uie  day  ; 
it  calls  up  the  vision  of  an  art,  facile, 
elegant,  curious,  but  too  ufteu  lacking 
the  appealing  touch  that  wakes  tike 
whole  world  kin  ;  the  voice  of  the  deep 
human  soul  cnlliug  unto  its  kindred 
deeps.  "  Another  word-ju^ler,"  one 
is  tempted  to  say,  picking  up  the  slim 
volume  which  reprcseuLs  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's poetic  achievement  bitlieito ; 
"  another  aspirant  to  the  distinction  of 
being  laboriously  trivia)  in  a  new  way. 
We  have  enough  of  such." 

And  if,  conquering  the  impulse  which 
besets  the  literary  conservative  whose 
standpoint  we  adopt  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  tOBS  the  "New  Poet"  back  l» 
his  presumed  fellows,  and  take  down 
once  more  the  pencil-scored  Words- 
worth or  Kcnls  of  bis  aSectious,  lie 
scans  with  compelled  alleulion  these 
spacious  pages,  where  "a  rivulet  of 
print  meanders  through  a  meadow  of 
niai^in,"  the  first  impression  is  hardly 
more  encouraging.  Quaint  conceils  iu 
the  Elizabethan  taste,  Ihat  suit  uo  bet- 
ter with  tbe  pasaionnLc  modernity  of 
the  poet's  work  than  Lord  Burleigh's 
ruS  with  tbe  evening  costume  of  to- 
day, strange  Latin  isms  that  march 
through  his  pages  like  the  "heavy 
beasts"  in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  tor- 
tured inversions,  and  sudden,  singular 
lapses  ol  rhythm  —  all  these  difilcullies 
meet  him  on  the  threshold. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uncertainly 
nud  iuequidity  of  workraauship  about 
these  poems.  They  show  little  trace 
of  that  uastery  of  material,  that  clear 
perception  of  the  end  to  be  attained, 
and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  which 
marks  the  skilteil  literary  craftsman. 
When  Mr.  Thompson  succeeds,  you 
catch  the  '*  nntive  woodnote  wild  "  of  a 
liap|>y  inspir.ilion  —  a  "  Huke  "  of  gen- 
ius, one  would  say,  if  the  expression 
were  permissible.  Where  he  fails,  he 
welters  in  a  clumsy  chaos  of  hopeless 
unintelligitulity,  compared  with  which 
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the  effusious  of  Browniug  iu  his  most 
cryptic  moods  are  lucidity  itself ;  for 
Browning,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
had  some  definite  mental  conception 
which  he  intended  to  convey ;  but, 
with  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  be 
charitable,  we  cannot  always  grant 
even  this  to  Mr.  Thompson.  The 
genius  must  indeed  be  unique  and  un- 
deniable which  can  triumph  over  such 
defects  as  these,  which  can  charm  the 
irritated  reader  into  respect  and  inter- 
est, and  take  '*  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,"  an  ever-stroni^er 
hold  on  those  who  have  once  yielded 
to  its  influence. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  all,  one  is  fascinated 
by  that  ^'  large  accent "  which  is  the 
index  of  an  earnest  soul.  Here  are  no 
idle  flutings  ^'  of  an  empty  day  ; "  the 
throbbing  violoncello  note,  rough  and 
uncertain  though  it  be,  arrests  and 
holds  you  captive  ;  you  hear  the  voice 
of  one  who  has  striven  ^^to  look  into 
the  life  of  things.''  Soaring  aspira- 
tion, intense  spiritual  passion,  a  con- 
stant preoccupation  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  inward  life  —  all  this 
helps  to  lift  Mr.  Thompson's  work, 
witl)  all  ils  faults,  clear  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  ordinary  verse ;  for  though 
weight  and  seriousness  of  purpose  do 
not  by  themselves  make  a  poet,  they 
never  fail,  when  co-existing  with  the 
poetic  gift,  to  refine  and  exalt  it.  That 
seriousness  which  Matthew  Arnold 
noted  as  one  leading  characteristic  of 
great  art  is  very  marked  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's writing ;  so  also  is  his  keen 
susceptibility  to  sense  impressions, 
particularly  those  of  color.  One  source 
of  his  distinction  as  a  poet  is  the  union 
(in  which  he  reminds  one  of  Milton 
and  Spenser)  of  the  Puritan  ethos  and 
the  artist  temperament.  The  poppy 
that  comes  from  the  grass  ^Mikc  a 
yawn  of  fire  ; "  the  silver  fin  of  a  fish 
as  it  fiashes  through  deep  water ;  the 
troubled  grey  lights  of  morning  ;  "  the 
buttei-fly  sunsets ; "  the  young  May 
moon,  **fiying  up  with  its  slender, 
white  wings  spread  "  out  of  its  ocean 
ncsl  —  these  are  a  few  instances,  taken 
at  random,  of  that  instinctive  delight 
in  color,  as  such,  which  makes  a  con- 


tinual feast  for  those  who  possess  it, 
even  out  of  such  scant  material  as  a 
yellow  dandelion  in  the  grass.  In  his 
love  of  golds,  reds,  and  browns  he  is 
almost  Venetian.  Take  this  picture  of 
autumn  to  witness  :  — 

Suffer  my  singing, 

Oypsy  of  seasons,  ere  thou  go  winging  ; 

Ere  winter  throws 

His  slaking  snows 
In  thy  f easting-flagon's  impurpurate  glows  I 

With  hair  that  musters. 

In  globed  clusters, 
In  tumbling  clusters,  like  swarthy  grapes, 
Round  thy  brow  and  thine  ears  o'ershaden  ; 
With  the  burning  darkness  of  eyes  like 
pansies, 

Like  velvet  pansies, 

Wherethrough  escapes 
The  splendid  might  of  thy  conflagrate  fan- 
cies ; 
With    robe    gold-tawny,    not    hiding   the 

shapes 
Of  the  feet  whereunto  it  falleth  down, 
Thy  naked  feet  unsandall^d  ; 
With  robe  gold- tawny  that  does  not  veil 

Feet  where  the  red 

Is  meshed  in  the  brown. 
Like  a  rubied  sun  in  a  Venice  sail. 

Where  this  highly  colored  and  con- 
crete style  is  applied,  as  in  the  remark- 
able poem  called  ^'Tho  Hound  of 
Heaven "  to  a  subject  of  deep  and 
mystic  significance,  one  is  remindiMl 
not  so  much  of  anything  in  literature 
as  of  one  of  the  great  frescoes  of  Tin- 
toret  —  say  the  drift  of  radiant  souls  iu 
the  "  Paradise,"  swept  up  to  the  step?* 
of  the  throne  in  a  common  ecstasy  of 
adoration,  with  the  wind  of  impetuous 
movement  in  their  floating  robes  and 
hair.  The  same  swift,  passionate  im- 
pulse, the  same  Venetian  glow  of  col- 
oring, various  and  splendid,  breathes 
and  burns  in  his  portrayal  of  the  souPs 
pursuit  and  surrender.  Other  poems 
of  his  may  show  an  equal  pomp  of  im- 
agination and  swing  of  rhythm  ;  others 
may  reveal  a  spiritual  insight  deeper 
and  more  delicate  ;  but  in  the  unily 
and  force  of  the  total  ofTect  it  standH 
alone.  He  who  wrote  it  merits  surelv 
that  we  should  attempt  to  look  a  little 
closely  into  the  nature  of  his  powers 
and  the  course  of  their  development. 

It  may  help  us  in  discovering  what  it 
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is  that  gives  so  individual  an  accent  to 
his  work,  if  we  compare  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  that  Caroline  bard  in  whom 
many  have  professed  to  iind  his  proto- 
type.    The  analogy   between  Crashaw 
and  Thompson  lies  on  the  surface  — 
both   belonging  to   the  same  religious 
communion,  both  being  men  of  strong 
devotional    feeling    and    considerable 
power  of  poelic  expression,  both  sen- 
sible, to  a  degree  seldom  met  with,  to 
the  charm  of  a  high  and  pure  friend- 
ship  with  a  noble  woman.     That  the 
modern  poet  has   been  influenced  by 
Crashaw  to  the  extent  of  adopting  a 
few     mannerisms,    such    as    '•^  mortal 
mine,"   and  *'  auspicious  you,"  which 
he  otherwise    might  have  spared  us, 
seems  clear  enough  ;  and  the  method 
of  such  pieces  as  '*  Her  Portrait,"  or 
"  Gilded  Gold,"  may  owe  a  little  to  the 
author  of  the  epistle   to  the  Countess 
of  Denbigh.     But  if  we  put  aside  such 
surface  affectations,  how  great  a  gulf  is 
fixed    between    the  placid  Cambridge 
student  of  the  Stuart  age  and  our  own 
poet's  tiery  and  unquiet  heart. 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  Richard  Cra- 
shaw painted  for  posterity  by  his 
bosom-friend  :  — 

We  style  his  sacred  poems  '*  Steps  to  the 
Temple/'  and  aptly,  for  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  under  his  wing,  he  lived  his  life  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  near  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege ;  there  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's 
roof  of  angels  ;  there  he  made  his  nest 
more  gladly  than  David's  swallows  near 
the  house  of  God ;  there  he  offered  more 
prayers  in  the  night  than  others  usually 
offer  in  the  day  ;  there  he  penned  these 
poems  —  steps  for  happy  souls  to  climb 
heaven  by. 

Like  an  echo  of  Bemerton  Church 
bells,  or  a  chant  from  the  oratory  of 
Little  Gidding,  this  extract  lifts  one 
into  that  atmosphere  of  calm  and  sim- 
ple isolation,  so  suffused  with  the  sun- 
shine of  love  as  to  seem  almost  unaware 
of  the  struggle  and  sin  of  the  world 
about  them,  in  which  such  saints  as 
Ferrars,  Vaughan,  and  Herbert  had 
their  beins^,  and  which  the  author  of 
*^  John  Inglesant"  has  reconstituted 
with  such  marvellous  insin^ht  and  skill. 
The  prevailing  tone  of  Crashaw 's  reli- 


gious verse  is  radiantly  serene.  He  is 
constantly  **  drawn  out,"  as  our  fathers 
would  have  said,  in  ecslasies  of  divine 
conlemplaliou.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  sudden,  subtle  returns  upon  self, 
the  deep-seated  strife  and  bitterness, 
the  anguished  introspection  of  the  mod- 
ern poet.  His  sweet  notes  —  some- 
what too  lusciously  sweet  to  fit  our 
present  canons  of  taste  —  have  nothin«]^ 
in  common  with  the  wild  and  melan- 
choly music,  that  rolls  and  mutters  like 
a  surging  tide.  In  reading  Thomp- 
son's verae,  one  thinks  of  the  words, 
^^  There  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot 
be  quiet."  One  might  as  fitly  compare 
David's  swallow  of  the  altar  to  a 
stormy  petrel,  as  that  religious  and 
tender  recluse,  Richard  Crashaw,  to 
the  moody,  sombre,  passionate  spirit 
who  wrote  *'  The  Hound  of  Heaven." 

A  certain  swift  audacity  of  phrase,  a 
charming  freedom  and  liquidity  of 
movement  are  common,  in  their  best 
moments,  to  both.  Of  the  two,  the 
elder  poet's  inspiration  is  the  more 
equable  and  sustained.  He  never  ap- 
proaches the  bogs  of  bathos  in  which 
Mr.  Thompson  occasionally  wallows ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  does  he 
strike  a  chord  so  intimate,  so  thrilling, 
so  charged  with  the  poignant  pathos  of 
human  things,  as  is  touched  in  the 
"  Lines  to  an  Old  Yew,"  and  to  '•  His 
Lady's  Portrait  in  Youth,"  or  in  the 
poem  called  "  Daisy  "  ? 

Crashaw's  poems  to  women,  dainty 
as  they  are,  are  no  more  than  graceful 
and  curious  specimens  of  clerical  com- 
pliment. The  gift  of  a  Prayer-book, 
the  invitation  to  lead  a  religious  life, 
sound  oddly  when  wrapped  up  in  the 
labored  and  artificial  diction  which  the 
manners  of  the  times  prescribed  towards 
noble  ladies.  He  writes  of  love  and 
beauty,  sweetly  and  innocently  as  his 
friend  claims  for  him,  but  always  in 
the  fiorid  Renascence  style,  the  recog- 
nized literary  convention  of  the  day. 
One  might  imagine  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  <^  not  impossible  She."  A 
sincere  passion  would  surely  have 
taught  him  an  accent  more  heartfelt 
and  more  natural. 

How    different,    how    fully    pulsing 
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with  Ihe  iuteiiscsl  life  of  the  spirit,  are 
the  poems  which  Francis  Thompson 
has  dedicated  to  his  unnamed  Lady 
and  Muse.  Never  since  Dante  wrote 
the  '"Vilii  Nuova"  was  any  woman 
pniised  so  —  wilh  equal  reticence,  with 
i^qual  ardor  :  — 

How  should  I  gauge  what  beauty  is  her 

dole, 
Who  cannot  see  her  countenance  for  her 

soul ; 
As  birds  see  not  the  casement  for  the  sky  ? 
And  as  ^tis  check  they  prove  its  presence 

by, 

I  know  not  of  her  body  till  I  find 

My  flight  debarred  the  heaven  of  her  mind. 

Hers  is  the  face  whence  all  should  oopied 

be. 
Did  God  make  replicas  of  such  as  she  ; 
Its  presence  felt  by  what  It  doth  abate. 
Because  the  soul  shines  through,  tempered 

and  mitigate  : 
IVhere  —  as  a  figure  laboring  at  night 
Beside  the  body  of  a  splendid  light — 
Dark  Time  works  hidden  by  its  Inmlnous- 

ness  : 
And  every  line  he  labors  to  impress 
Turns  added  beauty,  like  the  veins  that 

run 
Athwart  a  leaf  that  hangs  against  the  sun. 

We  can  only  conjecture  Uie  nature 
of  the  spiritual  crisis  in  which  this 
rescning  vision  swept  across  his  path. 
One  cannot  but  think  of  Dante  treasur- 
ing through  life  that  one  passing  salu- 
tation of  his  lady,  in  whose  smile  he 
read  the  revelation  of  things  unspeak- 
able and  till  then  unimagined  ;  or  of 
the  noble-hearted  priest,  in  the  '*  Ring 
and  the  Book,'*  pining  in  the  enforced 
frivolity  of  his  life  till  the  beauty  of 
holiness  is  revealed  to  him  in  tlie  sym- 
bol of  perfect  womanhood ;  and  with 
an  instinctive  obedience  to  the  heav- 
enly vision,  he  bows  and  is  blest.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  our  poet  exhorts 
her,  who  has  taught  him  the  raeaoiug 
and  the  glory  of  the  higher  life,  to  be 
true  to  her  own  best  self,  lest  tli rough 
her  failure  his  faith  in  good,  entwined 
3IS  it  is  with  faith  in  her,  should  suffer 
shipwreck  :  — 

Like  to  a  windsown  sapling  grow  I  from 
The  clift.  Sweet,  of  your  skywanl-jettlng 

soul,  — 
Shook  by  all  gusts  that  sweep  it,  overcome 


By  all  its  clouds  inctunbent.    O,  be  tme 
To  your  soul,  dearest,  as  my  life  to  you  ! 
For  if  that  soul  grow  sterile,  then  the  whole 
Of  me  must  shrivel,  from  the  topmost  shoot 
Of   climbing    poesy,   and    my  life,  killed 

through. 
Dry  down  and  perish,  to  the  foodless  root. 

It  is  not  a  nonnal  nature  which  can 
thus  nourish  the  white  flame  of  exalted 
and  passionate  friendship ;  accepting 
as  *^  the  only  love  the  stars  allow  him,'' 
this  visionary  devotion,  so  far  removeil 
from  *•*•  human  nature's  daily  food.'* 
He  who  breathes  habitnallv  the  fine  air 
on  this  exalted  plane  of  feeling,  could 
never  have  been  a  contented  dweller 
on  the  ordinary  levels  of  life. 

^' There  are  certain  fancies  which 
have  come  to  me  sometimes,"  says 
Ibsen's  Brand,  *^  which  have  always 
struck  me  as  supremely  ridicnlooB  — 
that  of  an  owl,  afraid  of  the  dark,  and 
of  a  fish  with  hydrophobia."  That 
ralentless  analyst  of  human  nature  has 
laid  his  Onger  on  a  temperamenUd 
defect,  due,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
ruinous  strain  and  pressure  of  modem 
life,  and  of  which  Mr.  Thompson's 
poems  afford  more  than  one  striking 
illustration,  the  lack,  namely,  of  that 
healUiy  callousness,  which  is  necessary 
for  useful  living,  in  a  world  where  to 
live  means  not  merely  to  suffer,  but  to 
witness  suffering.  Ibaea's  hero  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  tliose  — 
surely  of  all  men  most  pitiable  —  who 
are  cursed  from  their  birth  with  a  mor- 
bid sensibility  to  pain,  not  their  own 
merely  but  that  of  all  created  things ; 
those  for  whom  one  cry  of  an  infant, 
tortured  by  a  baby-farmer  in  a  London 
slum,  would  silence  utterly  all  the  joy- 
ful voices  of  nature  and  blot  out  the 
sun.  Such  men  cannot  say  to  them- 
selves :  — 

Good  is  as  himdred,  evil  ^A  one. 

As  to  the  prince  in  the  fairy-tale, 
who  could  hear  the  grass  grow  at  hit 
feet,  the  earth's  lamentation  and  an- 
cient tale  of  wrong  comes  to  their  ears, 
not  like  a  distant  mnimur  or  a  sadden- 
ing undertone,  but  so  loudly  and  in- 
sistently as  to  drown  all  other  sounds. 
The  slightest  circumstance  is  sofllcient 
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to  lead  llioiii  hack  lo  iheir  decp-senlcd 
<jrievaiico  .iL^aiii^t  I  he  oitler  of  lhin<;:<. 
So  ?*ooiiiiiii!;-ln\  iai  a  tiling  as  \\  goo*!- 
hvc  spoken  U»  a  cliild-fnend,  calls  up 
III  onr  pool's  syiupallietic  consciousucHs 
llie  unguisli  of  partings  all  the  world 
over,  the  cvaaescenee  of  human  jo}^ 
Hic  inevitahle  linking  of  pain  with 
pleasure,  so  thai  wherever  we  turn  we 
li'cl  the  stern  pressure  of  the  destiny 
1  liat  set  U8  here  to  suffer  :  — 

She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went  and  left  in  me 
The  pang  of  all  the  partings  gone. 

And  partings  yet  to  be. 

Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends, 
That  is  not  paid  with  moan  ; 

For  we  are  bom  in  others'  pain, 
And  perish  in  our  own. 

With  the  same  morbid  intensity  of 
feeling,  too  keen  for  life  on  ordinary 
levels  of  human  fellowship  and  daily 
duty,  he  dwells  on  the  awful  solitari- 
ness of  every  human  soul,  a  prisoner 
in  its  own  personality,  of  which  God 
alone  keeps  the  key  :  — 

Even  so,  even  so,  in  undreamed  strife 
With  pulseless  Law,  the  wife,  — 

The  sweetest  wife  on  sweetest  marriage 

day,— 
Their  souls  at  grapple  in  mid-way, 
Sweet  to  her  sweet  may  say  : 

*'*'  I  take  you  to  my  inmost  heart,  my  true  !  ** 
Ah  fool !  but  there  is  one  heart  you 
Shall  never  take  him  to  ! 

The  bold  that  falls  not  when  the  town  a 

got. 
The  heart's  heart,  whose  immured  plot 
Hath  ke3rs  yourself  keep  not  I 

Its  gates  are  deaf  to  Love,  high  snmmoner ; 
Yea,  Love's  great  warrant  runs  not  there  : 
You  are  your  prisoner. 

Yourself  are  with  yourself  the  sole  eoa- 

sortress 
In  that  imleaguerable  fortress  ; 
It  knows  not  you  for  portress. 

Its  keys  are  at  the  cincture  hung  of  Qod ; 
Its  gates  are  trepidant  to  His  nod  ; 
By  Him  its  floors  are  trod. 

And  if  His  feet  shall  rock  those  floors  in 

wrath. 
Or  blest  aspersion  sleek  Hia  path, 
Is  only  choice  it  hath. 


Tea,  in  that  ultimate  heart's  occult  abode 
To  lie  as  in  an  oubliette  of  God, 
Or  as  a  bower  untrod. 

Built  by  a  secret  Lover  for  His  Spouse ; 
Sole  choice  is  this  your  life  allows. 
Sad  tree,  whose  perishing  boogfas 
So  few  birds  house  ! 

On  a  soul  thus  burdened  with  a  senso 
of  the  loneliness  of  life  and  the  mys- 
tery of  pain,  the  thought  of  deatli 
and  all  the  sad  attendant  humiliations 
of  our  morality  fasten  with  a  fatal  in- 
tensity. Like  some  old  German  paint- 
ers, he  is  ever  haunted  by  tho  phantom 
of  Uie  ^^  Danse  Macabre,"  the  triumph 
of  dissolution  :  — 

Life  is  a  coquetry 

Of  Death,  which  wearies  me, 

Too  sure 

Of  the  aiaonr ; 

A  tiring-room  wlMre  I 
Death's  divers  garments  try, 

TUlfit 

Some  fashion  sit. 

With  secret  sympathy 
My  thoughts  repeat  in  me 

Infirm, 

The  turn  o'  the  worm 

Beneath  my  appointed  sod ; 
The  grave  is  in  my  blood  ; 

I  shake 

To  winds  that  take 

Its  grasses  by  the  top ; 
The  rains  thereon  that  drop 

Perturb 

With  drip  acerb 

My  subtly  answering  soul ; 
The  feet  across  its  knoll 

Do  Jar 

Me  from  afar. 

As  sap  foretastes  the  spring ; 
As  earth  ere  blossoming 

Thrills 

With  far  dafTodils, 

And  feels  her  breast  turn  sweet 
With  the  unconceiv^d  wheat ; 

So  doth 

My  flesh  foreloathe 

The  abhorred  spring  of  Dis, 
With  seething  presciences 

Affirm 

The  preparate  worm. 


r 
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We  luigbl  say  of  all  this,  almost  in 
the  words  of  Lady  Macbclh  :  — 

These  things  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

And  indeed  there  is  but  one  way  of 
escape  for  such  a  nature  as  the  one  we 
are  now  considering  —  craving  delight, 
as  every  poet  of  his  nature  is  bound  to 
do ;  "  thirsting,"  like  the  young  Ro- 
niola,  "  for  a  deep  draught  of  joy  ;  " 
and  yet,  with  a  passionate  longing  for 
what  is  vital,  true  and  eternally  satisfy- 
ing, which  only  he  who  has  implanted 
it  can  still.  Souls  of  this  stamp  may 
end  in  madness  like  Blake,  or  they  may 
plunge  into  cynicism  and  '"wretched- 
ness of  unclean  living"  like  Poe,  or 
Heine,  or  De  Musset ;  or,  like  St.  Au- 
gustine, they  may  come  at  last  through 
much  tribulation  to  rest  in  the  end  of 
all  longing,  the  sanctificr  of  all  pain. 

Inquietum  est  cor  nostnim,  donee  requies- 
cat  in  Te. 

This  deep  saying  of  the  great  African 
saint  might  have  served  as  motto  to 
**  The  Hound  of  Heaven,"  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  passage  of  spirit- 
ual autobiography.  The  lirst  few  lines, 
concise  and  passionate,  display  the 
argument  of  the  poem ;  the  blind, 
futile  effort  of  the  soul  to  make  and 
shape  for  itself  an  earthly  rest,  the 
strong  patience  of  infinite  love  that 
seeks  until  it  finds,  and  follows  till  it 
wins  :  — 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the 
days  : 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years  ; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
Of  my  own  mind  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laugh- 
ter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped  ; 
And  shot,  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  rhasmed  fears, 
From  those  strong  feot  that  followed,  fol- 
lowed after. 
But  with  unhurrying  chase. 
And  unpertiirbod  imioc. 
Deliberate  speed,  ma  jest  ic  Instancy, 
They  beat  —  an<l  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet  — 
"All    things  betray  thee,   who  betrayest 
Me." 


Vainly  the  poet-heart  seeks  satisfae* 
tion  in  the  common  human  cliai'ities  uf 
hearth  and  home.  Vainly  he  pleiiiU 
by  the  curtained  lattice  uf  heart  afur 
heart,  athirst  for  that  sufllcieiit  syiu* 
pathy,  that  perfect  companionship,  of 
which  we  have  all  dreamt,  but  which  is 
given  to  few  below,  lest,  having  it, 
we  should  cease  to  look  beyoud  and 
above  :  — 

If  some  little  casement  parted  wide, 

The  gust  of  His  approach  would  dash  it  to. 

At  last,  through  disappointment  and 
denial,  he  learns  to  accept  his  solitary 

lot  :  — 

I   sought   no   more   that,  after  which  I 

strayed, 
In  face  of  man  or  maid  ; 
But  still  within  the  little  children's  eyes 
Seems  something,  something  Uiat  ref^iss. 
They  at  least  are  for  me,  surely  for  me  I 
I  turned  me  to  them  very  wistfully ; 
But  just  as  their  young  eyes  grew  sadden  fair 
With  dawning  answers  there. 
Their  angel  plucked  them  from  me  by  the 

hah*. 

It  is  the  same  experience  of  defeat 
and  disillusion  which  meets  us  in  one 
of  the  most  subtle  and  suggestive  reli- 
gious allegories  of  our  own  or  any  age 
—  Tennyson's  "Holy  Grail.**  There, 
too,  one  who  has  heard  the  voice  lliat 
no  true  heart  once  hearing  cnn  deny  or 
mistake,  shrinks  from  the  absolute  self- 
surrender  that  eternal  love  demands, 
and  builds  himself  refuge  after  refuge 
in  wealth,  in  honor,  in  domestic  love, 
only  to  find,  time  after  time,  the  bitter 
experience  renewed  :  — 

Also  this 

Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone 

And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thonu» 

But  our  poet  has  still  another  hope. 
Man  -has  failed  him  ;  he  will  turn  to 
nature.  In  the  arms  of  the  mighty 
mother  he  will  find  at  least  foi^getfol- 
ness  of  his  pain  :  — 

I  knew  all  the  swift  importings 

On  the  wilful  face  of  sides ; 

I  was  heavy  with  the  even. 
When  she  lit  her  glimmering  tojwis 

Round  the  day's  dead  sanctities, 

I  laughed  in  the  morning's  eyes. 
I   triumphed    and   I    saddened   with  sB 
weather. 
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Hmven  uid  I  wept  together, 
And  [ta  swe«t  teu«  were  salt  with  moi- 
tal  mine. 
Bat  not  bf  that,  by  tb»t  wm  eased  my  bu- 

Tbe  Btei-uaal  dUillusion  is  yet  to 
come.  Hitlierto,  w  bat  ever  else  has 
failed  Uiin,  be  has  had  Ibe  fairy  realm 
of  pbaiittisy  to  enter  at  will.  Wheu- 
ever  lUe  hanl  facta  of  life  have  pressed 
upou  him  he  has  been  able,  like  tlie 
great  discoverer,  to  "  call  a  new  woitil 
into  existeucu  to  redress  tlie  balance 
of  tbe  old."  But  now  descends  upon 
him  Ibe  Nemesis  which  wnils  uii  those 
who  indulge  overmuch  in  tliose  delights 
of  the  imagination  which  were  given  us 
for  our  solace,  but  not  for  our  stay. 
The  dream -tissue  in  wliicb  he  lias 
decked  his  life  drops  away,  and  he 
sees  it  as  it  is. 

Naked  I  wait  thy  love's  uplifted  stroke  1 
Mj  bamesB  piece  by  piece  Tbou  bast  hewn 

And  smitten  tae  to  my  knee  ; 

I    stand    amid    tbe   dust  o'    tbe   monlded 

My  mangled  youth  lies  dead  beneath  the 

My  days  have  crackled  and  gone  up  In 

Have  puffed  and  burst  as  sun-starts  on  a 

Yea,  falleth  now  even  dream 

The  dreamer,  and  the  lute  the  lutaniat. 

Nor  is  this    all.      Defenceless  as   he 
13,  he  feels  hauging  over  him  Ibe  immi- 
nent presence,  the  awful  reality  of  that 
mysterious  change,  which  it  is   not  in 
mortal  man    to  contemplate   unmoved. 
The  shadow  of  Death  is  over  him  ;  the 
pains  of  Hades  take  hold  upon  him. 
I   dimly   guess  what   Time   In   mists   con- 
founds ; 
Yet  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sounds 
Prom  the  hid  battlements  of  Eternity, 
Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsettle,  then 
Roimd    tbe    ludf-gllmpsbd   turrets   slowly 

wash  a^in  ; 
But  not  ere  him  who  sumraoneth 
I  first  hwe  seen,  enwound 
With  gloomlDK    n>t>es  purpurea!,  cypress- 
crowned. 
His   name  1  know  and  wliat  bis  trumpet 

Hot  Pascal    himself    has    expressed  i 
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with  greater  intensity  of  conviction  the 

isolation,    the    misery,    the    ehiveriug 

stripped  insiguiUcAucB  of  the  helpless 

human  spirit  in  face  of  the  niysLeriea 

of  life  and  death.     Whal,  follows  would 

only   be   weakened    by  comment.      It 

should  be  read  with  llie  heart. 

Now  of  that  long  pursuit. 

Comes  on  at  hand  tbe  bruit ; 

That  voice  Is  round  me  like  a  banting  Ma  : 

"  And  is  thy  earth  so  marred. 

Shattered  in  shard  on  shard  7 

Lo,  all  things  fly  thee,  for  tbou  fllest  Me  !" 

"Stnnge,  piteous,  futile  thing  I 
Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart  ? 
Seeing  none  but  I  makes  much  of  naught " 

(He  said) 
"  And  human  love  needs  human  meriting  i 
Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art  ! 
Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee. 
Save  Me,  save  only  He?" 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall : 
Is  my  gloom,  after  all, 
Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caress- 
ingly? 
"  Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 
I  am  He  whom  thou  seekest  t 
Thou  dravest  love  from  Thee,  who  dravest 
Mel" 
We   shall   not  quote  the  "Lines  to 
the  Dead  Cardinal  of   Westminster," 
the  austere  and  concentrated  intensity 
of  which  is  so  strained  as  to  become 
morbid  and  repulsive,  and  in  which  he 
compares  the  struggles  and  self-denials 
of  the  lover  of  art  with  all  that  must 
be  endured  anil  done  to  win  the  crown 
of  saiutship  ;  and  sadly  questions  with 
himself  whether  the  end   of    all   that 
toil  will  be  to  place  the  poet  with  tlioae 
who  sought  only  their  earthly  pleasure, 
unstirred  by  his  vast  desires  and  glori- 
ous aspiratioqs. 

The  two  Btrnins  of  feeling,  the  aes- 
thetic and  the  ascetic,  seem  never  to 
have  been  thoroughly  commingled  in 
this  poet.  One  might  imagine  him 
finally  solving  the  problem  like  the 
Florentine  artist,  who  wns  so  deeply 
moved  by  Savonarola's  preaching,  that 
he  brought  brushes  and  canvas  and 
Qung  them,  witli  all  his  artist  dreams, 
into  the  blazing  boiiAre  of  vanities  in 
nn  ecstasy  of  renunciation. 
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But  can  this  intense  and  earneet 
spirit  ever  unbend  ?  Yes,  surely ; 
though  even  in  his  li<;hter  moods  he 
never  quite  looses  his  wistfulness  of 
accent.  Those  wiio  would  know  him 
at  I) is  airiest  and  daintiest  should  reatl 
tlie  '' Carrier-Song,'-  whicli,  with  all  its 
flaws  of  workmanship,  has  the  rapid 
and  liquid  movement  of  an  £lizabetlian 
lyric.  Very  charming  also  is  the 
*'  Dedication "  to  Wilfrid  and  Alice 
Meynell,  with  which  he  prefaces  his 
collected  poems.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
how  fair  and  gracious  a  part  has  been 
played,  by  one  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  and  delicate  artist  among 
the  women  writers  of  the  day,  in  de- 
veloping the  undisciplined  genius  of 
the  poet  who  thus  voices  his  thanks:  — 

If  the  rose  in  meek  doty 

May  dedicate  humbly 
To  the  grower  the  beauty 

Wherewith  she  is  comely. 
If  the  mine  to  the  miner, 

The  jewels  that  pined  in  it ; 
Earth  to  diviner 

The  springs  he  divined  In  it, 
If  the  hid  and  sealed  coffer, 

Whose  having  not  his  is, 
To  the  losers  may  proffer 

Their  finding  -*  here  this  ii  ; 
Thehr  lives  if  all  livers 

To  the  life  of  all  living, 
To  you,  O,  dear  givers  I 

I  give  your  own  giving. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the 
extracts  we  have  given,  that  Mr. 
Thompson  has  much  to  learn  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  his  craft.  Whether  he 
will  ever  learn  it  is  another  matter. 
One  may  doubt  whether  his  most 
striking  deficiency  is  one  that  can  be 
supplied  by  any  voluntary  effort.  The 
lack  of  taste  and  of  a  fine  sense  of  fit- 
ness, which  is  often  painfully  apparent 
in  his  work,  and  which  reaches  its  cli- 
max in  the  poem  called  '^  The  Making 
of  Viola,"  can  hardly  be  remedied  by 
effort  and  study.  Still,  we  may  fairly 
hope  that  by  weeding  out  his  offensive 
Latinisms  and  paying  more  attention  to 
the  structure  of  his  sentences  he  nmy 
remove  these  obvious  blemishes  on  his 
work,  which  distress  his  most  sincere 
admirers   and   give   just    occasion    for 


»» 


critical  severity.  After  alt,  the 
tion  to  ask  about  any  new  poet  it  sot 
''Is  he  faultless?"  but  ^Hm  be 
depth,  music,  originality,  the  sacred 
fire,  in  short,  in  the  glow  of  which  all 
minor  defects  seem  pardonable  T 
And  even  those  whose  sympathies 
rather  with  the  lucid  and  balanced  per- 
fection of  Arnold  and  Tennyson,  than 
with  songs  of  wilder  measure  and  moie 
erratic  inspiration,  will  hardly  fail,  tf 
they  are  candid,  to  own  In  Prancii 
Thompson  a  genius  of  unique  and  istf- 
mate  charm — a  rare,  if  not  a  great, 
poet. 


Fron  Tlw  VortnliPMIr  BMliV. 

▲N  iornqiuAKiAN  ramrlb  m  paul 

Of  all  the  millions  of  visitors  wto 
throng  into  Paris,  how  few  attempt  to 
learn  anything  about  the  history  of 
the  venerable  city,  which  they  treat  as 
if  it  were  a  summer  wateriug-plaee  or 
a  fashionable  lounge.  These  veiy  sane 
people,  when  they  go  on  to  Yenioei 
Florence,  or  Bome,  devote  themaelfes 
with  zeal  to  Uie  ancient  ba11din;ss,  to 
the  historical  associations,  and  to  the 
local  art  of  these  beautiful  reaoants  of 
antiquity.  At  least,  the  more  eolti- 
vated  section  of  travellers  ransack  the 
churches,  dive  into  rains,  lIstflB  to 
learned  disquisitions,  and  {wofeaa  for  a 
time  quite  a  passion  for  antlqnarlaa 
research,  and  for  any  fragmeat  of  his- 
toric survival  which  their  gaidaa«  des- 
roni,  and  hooka  of  travel  can  point  ant 
There  is  for  Paris  no  Ruakin,  no 
Browning,  no  Lanciani,  or  Hawthorne. 

Yet  Paris  was  a  famous  and  cnlti- 
vated  city  ages  before  Yenlce  ;  Ito  his- 
tory is  far  richer  and  older  and  mors 
instructive  than  that  of  ¥lorenee ;  It 
has  more  remnants  of  modiaval  Mi, 
and  even  a  deeper  modissval  ii 
than  Rome  itself.  And  if 
for  them  we  nmy  find  in  it 
associations  that  OMiy  vie  with  thoaa  of 
any  city  in  the  world  ezoept  Bmne  ani 
Constantinople ;  and  even  ito  nntlqaa- 
rinti  and  artistic  remidns  are  aelden 
equalled  or  surpassed.  At  Boom, 
Florence,  or  Yeniee',  the  tiMiisI  tolks 
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of  old  churches,  palaces,  aud  remains  ; 
at  Paris  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
boulevards,  the  theatres,  shops,  and 
races.  The  profoundly  instructive  his- 
tory, the  ptx)fuse  antiquarian  remains 
of  the  great  city,  are  forgotten  —  carent 
quia  vale  sacro. 

No  doubt  lliere  is  fascination  on  the 
boulevards  ;  aud  the  miles  of  luxurious 
places  that  the  Vanity  Fair  of  Europe 
offers  to  the  pilgrim  form  a  huge  screen 
behind  which  the  busy  pleasure-seeker 
has  no  inclination  to  penetrate.  He 
stares  at  Notre  Dame  and  the  Saiute 
Chapelle,  plods  through  Ihe  long  gal- 
lery of  Ihe  Louvre,  sees  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  and  Yersailles,  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  Bois,  the  opera,  or  Du- 
rand.  But  any  cultivated  traveller, 
who  chose  to  make  a  study  of  Paris 
with  the  same  historical  interest  and 
love  of  art  that  he  takes  to  the  cities  of 
Italy,  would  find  inexhaustible  material 
for  thought.  The  minor  historical  re- 
mains of  Paris  do  not  lie  so  mucli  en 
evidence  as  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Pa- 
lazzo Yecchio,  or  the  Coliseum,  and  no 
one  pretends  that  any  of  them  have 
the  charm  aud  eternal  interest  of 
these.  But  they  are  easy  enough  to 
find,  and  not  very  difiicult  to  disentan- 
gle from  later  accretions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  books,  drawings,  and 
illustrations,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
may  be  studied,  are  more  complete  and 
numerous  than  they  are  for  any  other 
city  but  Rome.  It  is  true  that  old 
Paris  n  not  so  imposing  a  city  as  old 
Rome.  It  has  suffered  much  more 
mutilation,  disfigurement,  and  modern- 
ization than  old  Venice,  or  old  Flor- 
ence. But  then  it  is  a  much  more 
accessible  aud  familiar  place,  and, 
Rome  and  Constantinople  apart,  its 
historical  associations  are  second  to 
none  in  Europe. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Paris  is  now, 
in  1894,  at  last  complete  and  practically 
uniform  as  a  city,  and  tliis  can  liardly 
be  said  of  it  at  anv  moment  before,  in 
all  the  four  hundred  yeai*s  since  Louis 
XII.  Down  to  the  reign  of  this  gal- 
lant kini?,  Paris  remained  very  much 
what  it  had  been  since  Charles  V.  and 
the  English  wars,  a  vast  feudal  for- 


tress with  walls,  moats,  gate-towers, 
and  draw-bridges,  immense  castles 
within  the  city  having  lofty  machico- 
lated  towers,  narrow,  winding,  gloomy 
lanes,  and  one  or  two  bridges  crowded 
with  wooden  houses.  There  were  two 
or  three  enormous  royal  castles,  on  the 
scale  and  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  an  almost  countless 
number  of  beautiful  Gothic  churches, 
chapels,  and  oratories,  one  moderate- 
sized  open  place,  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
and  two  or  three  very  small  and  irregu- 
lar open  spaces,  such  as  the  Parvis  de 
Notre  Dame  or  tlie  Place  Maubert, 
some  cemeteries,  markets,  aud  foun- 
tains, of  a  kind  to  make  the  sanitary 
reformer  shudder,  in  the  most  densely 
crowded  quarters ;  and  then,  all  over 
the  packed  area  within  the  walls,  rose 
huge  fortresses  of  great  lords,  and  mo- 
nastic domains,  each  coyering  many 
acres  with  gardens,  cemeteries,  halls, 
and  sick-houses,  all  strongly  defended 
b}'  crenellated  towers,  portcullis,  and 
bartizan.  A  miniature  city  of  the  kind 
may  still  be  seen  entire  in  some  of  the 
remote  mountain  districts  of  Italy  and 
Germany. 

But  about  the  time  of  Louis  XII., 
and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Renascence  arose  with  new  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  arts  of  modern  life  began 
to  take  the  place  of  the  mediseval  life. 
Castles  were  transmuted  into  palaces, 
towers  and  battlemented  walls  began 
to  fall,  the  Italian  taste  for  terraces, 
colonnades,  domes,  and  square  courts 
slowly  drove  out  the  gothic  fortress, 
and  first  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  then  the 
original  part  of  the  Louvre,  then  the 
Tuileries,  then  Luxembourg,  arose  in 
the  c*ourse  of  a  century  ;  until,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Louis  XIV.,  the  great  destroyer, 
builder,  transformer  of  Paris,  began  to 
make  the  city  something  like  what  it 
was  within  tlie  memory  of  living  men. 
But  during  the  two  hundred  years  that 
separate  Fran9ois  I.  from  Louis  XIV., 
the  transformation  went  on  very  grad- 
ually, so  that  even  when  Henri  IV. 
had  completed  his  work  on  tlie  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  lofty  feudal  towers 
still   frowned  down  on  Pftlladian  pal- 
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aces,  and  gigantic  medieval  convents 
or  fortresses  crowded  out  the  new 
streets,  the  Itilian  h6tels,  and  even  the 
royal  mansions. 

For  three  centuries  the  battle  raged 
between  the  old  castellated  buildings 
and  the  mo<lern  palatial  style,  and  the 
result  was  a  strange  and  unsightly  con- 
fusion. By  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Paris  had  almost  acquired  a  modern 
aspect,  but  Jjouis  XYL,  and  then  Na- 
poleon, and  after  him  the  Restoration, 
undertook  new  works  on  a  vast  scale, 
which  none  of  them  ever  completed. 
The  Second  Empire,  in  1852,  began  tlie 
most  gigantic  and  ruthless  schemes  of 
transformation  ever  attempted  in  any 
great  city.  Mighty  boulevards  were 
driven  backwards  and  forwards  from 
barrier  to  barrier ;  whole  quarters  of 
the  old  city  were  cleared  ;  and  Hauss- 
maun  ruled  supreme,  like  Satan  in  Pan- 
demonium, thirsting  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  resolute  to  storm  Heaven 
itself.  The  Empire  fell  in  the  great 
war  of  1870,  whilst  many  of  these  ambi- 
tious schemes  were  half-finished,  and 
whilst  Paris  was  still  covered  with  the 
dust  of  the  insatiable  di:tnoli88eur. 

After  the  war  of  1870  came  the  Com- 
mune and  second  Siege  of  Paris  in 
1871  ;  and  in  this  perished  Tuilerics 
Palace,  IlOtcl  de  Yille,  many  ministries 
and  public  buildings,  with  whole  streets 
and  blocks  of  houses.  The  havoc  of 
1871,  and  the  gigantic  schemes  be- 
queat!ied  to  the  Republic  by  the  Em- 
pire have  only  just  now  been  made 
good,  after  some  twenty-three  years  of 
incessant  work.  Few  new  schemes  of 
reconstruction  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Republic,  which  has  had  enough 
to  do  to  repair  the  ravages  of  civil  war 
and  to  complete  the  grandiose  avenues 
of  Ilaussmann.  The  result  is  that 
Paris  at  last  looks  like  a  city  finished  by 
its  builders — and  built  on  an  organic, 
consistent,  harmonious,  and  modern 
scheme.  For  some  four  hundred  years, 
it  has  always  looked  more  or  loss  like  a 
cily  in  the  act  of  building,  or  in  course 
of  transformation. 

Those  who  will  go  and  look  at  M. 
Iloffhaiior's  in<ronions  panoramic  pic- 
ture of  Paris,  as  it  appeared  in  1588. 


now  in  the  Mus^e  Caruavalei,  and  will 
study  his  other  drawings  there,  or  in 
his  great  work,  "  Paris  k  travers  les 
ftges,^*  who  will  follow  out  the  series  of 
contemporary  views  of  old  Paris  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cento- 
ries,  now  in  the  Municipal  Museum, 
may  easily  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  pro- 
longed and  extraonlinary  process  of 
transformation,  by  which,  throughout 
Europe,  the  cities  of  the  Diediieval 
world  very  slowly,  and  bit  by  bit,  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  the  forms  and  arts 
of  the  modern  world.  This  study  must 
have  peculiar  Interest  for  American 
travellers,  because  their  own  continent 
presents  them  witli  hardly  any  exam- 
ples of  this  process.  Their  magnificent 
cities  have  been  built  direct  from  the 
prairie  with  modem  conceptions  of  art 
and  of  life,  and  with  no  oUier  concep- 
tions. But  in  Europe  tliis  very  labori- 
ous and  complex  evolution  has  re- 
quired four  stormy  centuries  to  work 
through.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  medi- 
aeval plan,  type,  and  architecture  are 
not  so  visible  in  Paris  as  in  London, 
Rouen,  Cologne,  Prague,  or  Florence  ; 
yet  in  Paris  the  modernisation  of  the 
medireval  plan  has  been  far  more 
trenchant  and  is  more  instructive  to 
the  transatlantic  student. 

To  the  antiquarian  it  is  |)ainful  to 
reflect  how  many  beautiful  and  historic 
remnants  of  old  Paris  hare  been  swept 
away  within  living  memory,  or  at  least 
within  the  present  century.  Tlie  two 
empires  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
cruel  enemies  of  mcdiseval  architec- 
ture. In  M.  Guilhcrmy's  pleasant 
book,  '*  Itindraire  .Vrchdologiqiie  de 
Paris,"  1855,  there  is  a  plan  of  Puis 
showing  the  ancient  monuments  by 
Roguet,  in  which  some  two  hundred 
buildings,  anterior  to  Louis  XrV.,ai« 
marked.  How  many  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared ;  a  large  proi>ortion  of  them 
since  1852  !  The  new  boulevanl  SL 
Germain  is  a  magniOceut  thorough- 
fare ;  so  is  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel, 
and  the  Rue  Monge,  and  the  Rue  de 
I'Ecole  de  M^icine,  but  what  a  holo- 
caust of  old  churches,  and  cooTenls, 
historic  colleges,  refectories,  halls, 
towers,  and  gateways,  has  been  inede 
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in  the  forming  llieiu  I  What  exquisite 
traceries  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
what  pathetic  ruins  of  statues  aikl  por- 
tals have  been  carted  away  to  make  a 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  a  Hue  de 
Rivoli,  and  the  new  ediflces  in  the 
isUind  ciii !  In  my  own  memory,  St. 
Jean  de  Latran,  St  Benott,  the  Bernar- 
dins,  the  College  de  Beauvais,  have 
gone,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques, 
and  the  fa9ade  of  Notre  Dame,  have 
been  "  restored  "  out  of  all  knowledge. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Paris  required  new 
streets,  new  halls,  new  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  and  open  spaces. 
These  had  to  be  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  demolisseur  has  been  a 
little  rough  and  unsympathetic. 

It  is  an  idle  occupation  for  the  aes- 
thetic foreigner  to  grumble  when  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  practical  neces- 
sities and  the  every-day  facts  which  are 
thrust  into  the  face  of  the  inhabitant. 
A  much  more  sensible  line  is  open  to 
the  tourist  to-day,  if  he  will  try  to 
tind  out  for  himself  what  still  remains 
to  be  seen.  Not  one  traveller  in  a 
hundred  ever  goes  near  the  beautiful 
Ildtel  Carnavalet  or  has  explored  all 
the  vaults,  traceries,  and  columns  of 
the  Concicrgerie,  or  has  unearthed  that 
curious  and  noble  fragment  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Church  of  St. 
Julie n  le  Pan v re,  formerly  attached  to 
the  H6lel  Dieu,  and  now  buried  in 
some  back  streets.  It  may  compare 
with  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  in  our 
Tower  of  London,  though  it  is  some- 
what later  in  date.  Few  care  to  search 
for  the  H6tel  de  Sens,  and  the  old 
staircase  and  tower  of  the  H6tel  de 
Bourgogne.  Fragments  of  two  famous 
convents  remain  embedded  in  modern 
structures.  The  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  in  the  liue  St.  Martin, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  venerable  and 
vast  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  ; 
and  it  has  incorporated  within  its  im- 
mense range  of  buildings,  both  the 
church  and  the  refectory  of  the  abbey, 
beautiful  remains  of  the  best  thirteenth- 
century  work.  And  so  the  refectory 
of  the  Cordeliers  monks,  the  scene  of 
tlie  Cordelier  Club  in  the  Revolution, 
which  has  rung  with  the  big  voice  of 


Dan  ton  and  the  eager  periods  of  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  is  still  visible  as  the 
Mus^e  Dupuytren,  attached  to  the 
Ecole  de  Medicine.  Its  gruesome  con- 
tents need  not  deter  men  from  visiting 
one  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
remains  in  Paris. 

A  real  history  of  the  city  of  Paris 
would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive episodes  to  which  the  student 
of  manners  and  art  in  Europe  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  could  possibly 
devote  his  attention.  And  although 
some  cities  in  Italy  present  more  vivid 
and  fascinating  periods  or  examples, 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  city  in  Europe 
where  the  ciyixtinuity  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion for  at  least  seven  centuries  can  be 
traced  so  fully  in  its  visible  record. 
From  the  time  of  Louis  the  Stout,  a.d. 
1108,  Paris  has  been  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful metropolis  of  a  rich  and  enlarging 
State  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  there 
is  hardly  a  single  decade  which  has  not 
left  some  fragment  or  otiier  of  its  work 
for  our  eyes.  The  hbtory  of  each  of 
its  great  foundations,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, would  fill  a  volume,  and  indeed 
almost  every  one  of  them  has  had  many 
volumes  devoted  to  its  gradual  develop- 
ment or  final  disappearance  and  trans- 
formation to  modern  uses. 

The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  from  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  the 
age  of  our  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  down 
to  the  final  *'  restoration  "  b}'  M.  Viol- 
let-le-Duc,  and  the  history  of  all  its 
annexes  and  depende^ices^  Archevdch^, 
Hotel  Dieu,  together  with  an  exact 
account  of  all  its  carvings,  glass,  re- 
liefs, etc.,  etc.,  would  be  a  history  of 
art  in  itself.  The  same  would  be  true 
if  one  followed  out  the  history  of  the 
foundations  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  of 
St.  Victor,  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs, 
of  the  Temple,  and  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Two  or  three  of  these  enormous  do- 
mains would  together  occupy  a  space 
equal  to  the  whole  area  of  the  origi- 
nal ciii.  They  contiiined  magnificent 
churches,  halls,  libraries,  refectories, 
and  otlier  buildings,  and  down  to  the 
last  centur}'  were  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  fair  preservation  or  active  ex- 
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istence.  Of  them  all  it  seems  that  St. 
Victor,  on  the  site  of  the  Halle  aux 
Vins,  and  the  Temple,  on  Ihe  site  of 
the  square  of  that  name,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  But  of  the  others  inter- 
esting parts  still  remain.  Of  the  eleven 
great  ahbeys,  and  twenty  minor  con- 
vents which  Paris  still  had  at  the  Rev- 
olutiOD,  uoue  remain  complete,  and  the 
great  majority  liave  left  nothing  hut 
names  to  the  new  streets.^ 

It  would  be  no  less  instructive  to 
follow  up  the  history  of  tlie  great  civil 
editices,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  JLouvre, 
the  Tuileries,  the  H6tel  de  Cluny,  the 
Luxembourg,  the  Palais  Koyal,  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  Of  these,  of  course 
the  most  notable  are  the  transforma- 
tion and  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  the  Louvre,  and  Tui- 
leries, and  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in- 
cluding in  that  the  Conciergcrie  and  all 
the  subordioato  buildings  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  kings,  which  occupied 
the  western  end  of  the  original  island 
dU.  The  learning,  the  ingenuity,  the 
art  which  have  gone  to  build  up  the 
H6iel  de  Yille  of  to-day  out  of  the 
exquisite  pavilion  that  was  designed 
under  FrauQois  L,  form  a  real  chapter 
in  tlie  history  of  European  architec- 
ture, as  the  story  of  the  Town  Hall  for 
nearly  four  centuries  is  the  heart  of 
the  history  of  Paris.  But  even  this  is 
surpassed  by  the  history  of  the  Louvre 
and  its  final  consolidation  with  the 
Tuileries,  an  operation  of  which  the 
difficulties  were  much  less  successfully 
overcome.  The  entire  mass  of  build- 
ings, the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious 
of  modern  construction  in  Europe,  is 
an  extraordinar}'  tour  de  force  which 
provokes  incessant  study,  even  when  it 
fails  to  satisfy  very  critical  examina- 
tion. 

Those  who  can  remember  Paris  be- 
fore the  Second  Empire  of  1852  have 
seen  not  a  few  quarters  of  the  city 
much  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  Revolution,  and  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Grand  Monarque.    The  sky-line 

1  A  useful  account  of  UM*«e  foaiklaUons  and  re- 
malnii  ha^  rroently  appeaml.  "The  Churches  of 
AuiR.  from  Clorif*  to  Charles  X.,**  by  Sophia  B«»ale. 
vHta  niofftratiooB  by  the  author.    LomloQ,  ISK^ 


was  infinitely  broken  and  yaried,  in- 
stead of  being  a  geometric  and  uuiforui 
line  of  cornice,  as  we  now  for  Uie  mu»t 
part  observe  it.  And  the  streets  had  u 
frontage-line  as  irregular  as  the  sky- 
line ;  they  went  meandering  about  ur 
gently  swaying  to  and  fro,  in  a  highly 
picturesque  and  inconvenient  line. 
There  was  hardly  a  single  street  with 
a  strictly  geometric  straight  line  in  all 
Paris  down  to  the  First  Empire.  Now 
the  ground  plan  of  F^is  looks  as  if  an 
autocrat  had  laid  it  out  in  equal  paial- 
lelograms  from  an  open  plain.  What 
old  Paris  was  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  we  may  gather  from  bits  of 
Silvestre,  Chastillon,  M^on,  Martial, 
Gavarni,  and  others  ;  but  not  much  of 
it  can  still  be  seen  extant. 

If  the  curious  traveller  would  follow 
up  the  Rue  St.  Denie  or  the  Boe  St 
Martin,  two  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
Europe,  from  their  intersection  by  Ihu 
line  de  Rivoli  to  the  circular  boulevard, 
where  they  are  terminated  by  the  Porte 
St.  Denis  and  the  Porte  Si.  Martiu 
respectively,  he  would  get  some  idea  of 
the  look  of  Paris  at  the  BeToluUon  of 
1789.  The  grand  new  Boulevard  de 
Sebastopol,  one  of  Haussmann's  bokl- 
est  and  perhaps  most  useful  creatious, 
opens  a  vast  thoroughfare  between 
the  old  streets  of  St.  Denis  and  Si. 
Martiu,  and  by  diverting  the  trsfllL*, 
has  no  doubt  prevented  or  delayed 
their  transformation.  Hence  these  two 
streets,  which  date  from  the  enrlleit 
age  of  the  city,  have  partially  retained 
their  original  lines,  when  they  wers 
country  lanes  through  wootls  and 
meadows,  and  to  some  extent  Ihey 
keep  their  old  sky-line  and  Ds^sda. 
There  are  corners  in  them  still  wheie 
the  old  street  aspect  of  Paris  may  be 
seen  almost  intact.  And  the  stodent 
of  antiquities  who  cared  to  follow  np 
the  remnants  of  these  medusval  thor- 
oughfares in  the  spirit  In  which  he  ex- 
plores the  cauals  of  Yenlce  and  the 
vicoli  of  Florence,  who  would  tnce 
back  the  history  of  St.  Jaoqoes  and  St- 
Merri,  SL  Leu,  St.  Niooias  dee  Cliam|is« 
the  Place  des  Tnuoeeuts,  and  Ihe  nst 
convent  of  St.  Martin,  all  oT  wbkh  bs 
would  meet  in  his  walk,  w^nld  liaTS  a 
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sugget&iive  maigbt  iuto  the  oieili- 
»Tml  aUie  uf  ibe  city.  Aud  it  would 
be  well  io  add  to  the  walk  by  followiug 
up  andi  atreeU  as  tboee  of  Rue  Yieilie 
da  Temple,  Rue  dee  Francs  Bourgeois, 
and  its  collateral  streets,  witb  the 
Hotels  Barbette,  De  B^Uiuue,  De  Sou- 
biae,  aad  Camavalet,  endiug  with  the 
old  Place  Roy  ale.  A  few  days  thus 
apeot,  with  adequate  histories  such  as 
thase  of  Guilhermy,  Fournier,  YioUet- 
le-Doc,  Dulaure,  Hamertou,  Lacroiz, 
Hoffbailer,  or  the  popular  guides  of 
Miaa  Beale,  Hare,  or  Joanne,  would  be 
rewarded  by  pleasure  and  instruction. 

To  the  thoughtful  traveller  the  ques- 
tkHi  is  continually  presenting  itself,  if 
the  wonderful  transformation  which 
Faria  has  undergone  in  three  centuries, 
and  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the 
preaent  century,  has  been  a  success  on 
the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  ;  if  it  might 
have  been  better  done  ;  if  it  could  not 
have  been  done  without  such  evident 
signa  of  autocratic  imperialism  and 
gigantic  jobbery.  The  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Paris  as  it  it,  and  the  irrecon- 
cilable mourners  over  Paris  as  it  was, 
are  alike  somewhat  unreasonable.  One 
need  hardly  waste  a  thought  upon  the 
triflers  to  whom  the  great  city  is  a 
mere  centre  of  luxury,  excitement,  and 
pleasure,  given  up  to  clothes,  food,  and 
spectacles.  But  the  superior  spirits 
whom  the  modernization  of  Paris  in 
the  present  century  afflicts  or  disgusts 
are  hardly  less  open  to  the  charge  of 
impracticable  pedantry.  The  Revolu- 
tioB  found  Paris  as  unwholesome,  as 
inoonvenient,  as  ill-onlered,  as  obso- 
lete, as  inoi^nic  a  survival  from  medi- 
eval confusion  as  any  city  in  Europe. 
It  boasts  to-day  that  it  is  the  most  bril- 
liant, the  best  ordered,  the  most  artistic 
city  oi  men,  and  one  of  tlie  most  sau- 
Uaiy  and  convenient  for  civiliased  life. 
And  no  reasonable  man  can  deny  that 
tJbe  substantial  part  of  this  boast  is  just. 

The  primary  business  of  great  clLies 
is  to  be  centres  where  masses  of  men 
can  live  healthy  and  pleasant  lives, 
where  their  day's  work  can  be  carried 
on  with  tlie  minimum  of  waste  and 
friction,  and  where  their  spirits  may  be 
oettstantliy  stirred  by  grand  and  enno- 


bling mouumeuts.  Now  a  iuedia;val 
city,  though  crowded  with  beautiful 
and  impressive  objects  at  every  corner, 
was  charged  with  disease,  discomfort, 
and  impediments.  It  choked  and  op- 
pressed men's  daily  life  to  such  a  point 
that,  about  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  mediceval 
type  set  in.  And  when  this  began,  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  fallen  into  decay,  had 
ceased  to  be  of  use  or  to  command  re- 
spect, whilst  their  ruins  or  their  disfig- 
ured carq^es  encumbered  the  ground. 
The  Monarchy  le<l  the  way  in  the  revolt 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  city ; 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  added 
to  the  work  of  destruction  and  renova- 
tion with  tremendous  rapidity  and  i-e- 
sistless  force.  If  modern  Frenchmen 
were  to  live  in  Paris,  to  feel  at  home  in 
it,  to  love  it,  then  the  transformation 
must  take  place.  And  one  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  been  done  with  consummate 
energy,  skill,  and  artistic  invention. 

But  a  city  which  deliberately  effaces 
its  own  past,  which  mutilates  its  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  carts  away  exquisite 
works  of  art  wholesale,  which  is  illled 
with  hatred,  not  only  of  what  is  un- 
wholesome and  troublesome,  but  of 
what  is  venerable  and  ancient,  is 
committing  suicide  of  its  own  noblest 
traditions.  It  is  sacrificing  the  most 
powerful  influences  it  possesses  to 
kindle  that  sense  of  its  own  dignity 
and  love  for  its  own  history,  which  is 
really  the  basis  of  all  civic  patriotism. 
A  great  city  which  has  no  past  must  do 
its  best  to  look  modern.  But  an  ancient 
city  which  deliberately  seeks  to  appear 
as  if  it  had  not  known  more  than  two 
generations  of  inhabitants  is  depriving 
itself  of  its  own  noblest  title  to  respect. 
Now,  too  much  of  modern  Paris  looks 
as  if  its  principal  object  had  been  to 
hide  away  old  Paris,  as  some  mischiev- 
ous remnant  of  the  A^iden  Rigime^ 
unworthy  to  exist  in  Uie  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  Notre  Dame, 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  St.  Germain,  aiul 
a  few  remnants  of  Gothic  art  have  been 
'^  restored.''  But  one  of  the  leading 
ideiis  of  the  Haussmannic  renovation 
hiis    evidently   been  this  — to  produce 
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the  effect  of  a  braud-new  city  as  com- 
pletely ^'  up  to  date  "  and  with  as  little 
of  the  antique  about  it  as  Saa  Fran- 
cisco or  Chicago. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  however 
gay,  airy,  spacious,  and  convenient  are 
the  new  boulevards,  they  have  been 
immensely  overdone  in  numbers,  and 
are  now  become  a  new  source  of  mo- 
notony in  themselves.  We  see  that,  at 
last,  boulevard  constructing  became  a 
trade  ;  these  vast  avenues  were  made 
first  and  foremost  for  speculative  build- 
ers, enterprising  tradesmen,  and  ambi- 
tious architects.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
Paris  needed  the  boulevards,  as  that 
certain  syndicates  thirsted  for  the  job. 
Assuming  that  such  main  arteries  as 
the  Boulevards  de  Sebastopol  and  St. 
Michel,  such  streets  as  the  R.  de  Ri- 
voli,  4  Septembrc,  and  Turbigo  were 
indispensable,  it  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain that  the  Boulevards  Haussmann 
or  St.  Germain  were  inevitable,  or 
even  the  latest  of  all,  the  Avenue  de 
I'Opdra.  These  streets  are  conven- 
ient, of  course,  very  ^Miaudsome,'*  and 
profitable  to  those  who  know  how  to 
profit  by  them  ;  but  the  question  is 
whether  they  were  worth  the  enormous 
burdens  on  the  cily  budget,  the  tre- 
mendous tlisturbance  and  destruction 
involved,  and  the  wholesale  demolition 
of  interesting  old  structures  which 
could  never  be  replaced.  As  the  royal 
and  imperial  palaces  of  Paris  bear  on 
them  indelible  marks  of  autocratic  tyr- 
anny and  pride,  so  the  new  municipal 
works  of  the  city  too  often  betray  their 
oriijfin  in  the  syndicates  of  the  Bourse 
and  Municipal  Council. 

It  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  that  an 
evil  moral  taint  in  the  constructors  of 
great  buildings  or  great  cities  shows 
itself  on  the  face  of  them  forever,  just 
as  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  faQade 
of  a  mediaeval  cathedral  without  seeing 
by  what  devout  spirits  and  by  what 
faithful  and  honest  labor  it  was  raised. 
The  domineering  and  inflated  temper 
of  a  great  autocrat  breaks  out  in  the 
monotony  and  riiridity  of  his  palaces, 
iind  in  liis  manifest  desire  to  display 
power  rather  than  life,  and  vnstness 
rather  than  beauty.    The  palace  of  a 


tyrant  is  made  to  look  like  an  inter- 
minable line  of  troops  in  uniform  me- 
chanically dressed  for  a  review.  The 
master  of  big  battalions  must  have  a 
big  palace,  and  then  a  bigger  palace,  a 
copy  and  an  extension  of  the  former 
one.  If  his  predecessor  built  a  beauti- 
ful palace  he  must  cniah  it  with  some- 
thing that  dwarfs  and  overpowers  it, 
for  is  he  not  an  even  grander  potentate 
than  the  '*  grand  mouarque  "  deceased  ? 
The  Louvre  is  a  perfect  study  in  stoue 
of  moral  degeneration  on  the  throne. 
Fran9ois  I.,  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
loved  France  and  loved  heaaty,  began 
the  Italianized  Louvre  of  Pierre  Le- 
scot ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  cod- 
ceptions  of  the  Renascence,  and  has 
no  superior  of  its  order  in  Europe. 
We  see  it  in  the  south-weetem  angle 
of  the  inner  quadrangle.  The  inner 
quadrangle  was  not  completed  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  —  each  king 
caring  more  for  power  than  he  did  for 
art,  and  adding  a  less  and  leas  beautiful 
piece  ;  until  at  last,  under  Louis  XIY., 
the  exquisite  design  of  the  early  Re- 
nascence has  sunk  into  a  dull  and 
pompous  classicalism. 

But  the  crown  of  false  taste  wai 
placed  when,  in  1665,  Louis  XIV.  wai 
seduced  by  the  ingenious  amateur,  Dr. 
Perrault,  to  re-face  ttie  Louvre  of  Le- 
van,  and  to  set  up  the  huge  sham 
screen,  known  as  the  famous  CokM- 
nade,  on  the  eastern  facade  facing  St 
Germain  TAuxerrois.  Its  Iweuty-eigbt 
immense  Corinthian  columns,  carryiiif 
nothing  but  a  common  balustrade,  art 
a  monument  of  imbecile  pomp.  I)i- 
I  rectly  the  trained  eye  perceives  that 
this  vast  and  stately  fa9ade  consists  of 
two  parallel  faces  within  a  few  feet  ol 
each  other,  the  mind  turns  from  sneh  s 
-  senseless  parade  of  magnificence.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  facade  is  itself 
very  imposing,  well-proportioned,  snd 
certain  to  impress  itself  as  noble  os 
those  who  do  not  perceive  its  frandi- 
,  lent  construction.  It  was  just  ^ 
I  thing  to  inflame  the  Ima^natloo  d 
\  the  brilliant  younj^:  Boi-'BfMl ;  it  *- 
bandied  the  courtly  taste  and  mined 
the  architecture  of  Farts.  It  was  noit 
or  less  imitated  in  tiie  giaod  piMi 
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offices  flanking  the  Hue  Boy  ale,  which 
face  tlie  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Thence- 
forward splendor  took  the  place  of 
grace  ;  and  interminable  orders  of  col- 
umns and  windows  in  long  regiments 
took  the  place  of  art. 

The  First  Empire,  which  had  a 
genius  of  its  own,  and  even  an  imi- 
Uited  art  that  at  times  was  pleasing  and 
usually  intellectual,  adapted  and  even 
ijxaggerated  the  passion  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  for  the  grandiose  and  the 
uniform.  And  the  Second  Empire, 
which  had  more  ambition  than  genius, 
and  more  brilliancy  than  taste,  adopted 
and  even  exaggerated  the  designs  of 
the  first  Napoleon — but  alas  I  without 
the  refined  learning  and  the  massive 
dignity  which  marked  his  best  work. 
Louis,  accordingly,  mauled  about  the 
old  Louvre  and  set  up  some  singularly 
ingenious  but  rather  inartistic  adjuncts 
to  the  Tuilcries.  He  made  the  disas- 
trous mistake  of  prolonging  the  Rue 
de  Bivoli  with  a  monotonous  rigidity 
which  has  positively  discredited  French 
taste  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  He 
insisted  on  sweeping  away  the  old  dU 
of  the  island,  in  order  to  make  sites  for 
the  enormous  barrack  and  the  vast  hos- 
pital —  neither  of  which  would  be  re- 
quired on  that  particular  spot  by  a 
widely  organized  government. 

Nor  did  Louis  stop  here  ;  for  his 
courtly,  clerical,  and  Bourse  influences 
<lrove  him  to  turn  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  into  a  detached  show, 
standing  by  itself  in  a  bare  clearing,  to 
set  up  more  boulevards,  more  monoto- 
nous Bues  de  Bivoli  in  every  part,  and 
to  gut  Ihe  interesting  old  quarter  of  the 
univei-sity,  the  schools,  and  colleges, 
teeming  with  historical  associations 
and  mediseval  relics,  in  order  to  make 
it  as  close  a  copy  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  as  it  was  possible  to  produce 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  Even 
more  than  all  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
from  Louis  XIV.  downwards,  Louis 
Napoleon  seemed  bent  on  hiding  away 
or  carting  away  the  ancient  Paris,  and 
turnint;  the  whole  of  the  vast  and  ven- 


erable city  into  a  monotonous  copy  of 
the  Anglo-American  quarter  round  the 
Madeleine  and  the  Grand  Opera. 

The  Bepublic  succeeded  in  1870  to  a 
number  of  unfinished  schemes  and  to 
the  awful  ravages  of  civil  war.  And,! 
after  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
indefatigable  effort,  it  has  at  length 
brought  the  reorganization  of  the  city 
to  a  practical  close  and  has  repaired 
the  ruin  of  the  two  sieges.  Happily, 
the  Bepublic,  with  such  fearful  trials 
and  cruel  lessons,  has  had  no  desire  to 
plan  new  schemes  for  eviscerating  the 
city,  and  has  had  other  things  to  do 
instead  of  building  pompous  palaces. 
It  has  wisely  declined  to  rebuild  the 
Tuileries,  and  has  made  perhaps  the 
best  that  it  could  have  made  of  the 
vast  constructions  that  connected 
Louvre  and  Tuileries.  In  spite  of  the 
ambitious  and  offensive  failure  in  the 
midst  —  the  noisy  monument  to  a  great 
patriot  who  deserved  something  nobler 
—  the  palatial  pile  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  modern  Europe  ;  and  by  con- 
sent of  the  world  the  spacious  area 
between  the  Champs-Ely sdes  and  the 
Pont  Neuf  contains  the  most  brilliant 
city  prospect  in  northern  Europe.  But 
the  glory  of  the  Bepublic  is  the  re- 
newed H6tel  de  Yille,  the  most  beauti- 
ful building  that  has  been  raised  in 
Paris  since  the  original  Louvre  of 
Pierre  Lescot.  The  trade  of  the  build- 
ing speculator  and  the  mania  of  a  des- 
potic uniformity  have  now  received  a 
death-blow.  The  ingenuity  and  artistic 
instinct  of  France  are  acquiring  again  a 
free  hand  ;  the  Bcvolutionary  hatred  of 
antiquity  is  dying  out,  and  the  historic 
spirit  is  enlarging  its  scope.  When  the 
Eiffel  folly  has  come  down,  and  the 
mesquinerie  and  chinoiserie  of  sundry 
big  booths  of  the  fin  de  Steele  have  been 
replaced,  Paris  may  face  the  twentieth 
century  with  the  proud  consciousness 
not  only  of  being  the  most  brilliant 
and  pleasant  of  cities,  but  also  that 
she  bears  on  her  the  record  of  twenty 
memorable  centuries  of  the  past. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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From  MaoniiUan's  Mafptsine. 
mra  NEW   JAPANESE  CONSTITUTION. 

Untll  quite  receuUy  the  Japanese 
were  best  known  to  the  majority  of 
BngliBlimen  as  tlie  makers  of  artistic 
bsic-a-brac.  They  excited  a  sort  of 
sentimental  interest,  as  a  quaint  people 
who  in  a  way  of  their  own  painted  fire- 
screens and  fans,  grew  chr^'santhe- 
mums  and  lilies,  and  dwelt  in  a  land 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  la  a  word, 
Japan  was  recorded  rery  much  as  the 
Fortunate  Islands  of  the  modem  world. 
When  tlie  war  with  China  broke  out, 
this  fond  vision  of  the  fancy  was  rudely 
dispelled.  It  was  seen  that  tlie  Jap- 
aaese  could  draw  the  sword  as  well  as 
draw  designs,  and  tliat  they  had  some- 
thing still  in  them  of  the  old  Oriental 
Adam.  But  quite  apart  from  tlie  ques- 
tion of  tlieir  merits  as  artists  and  of 
the  interest  excited  by  the  war  in 
Corea,.  the  Japanese  may  challenge  our 
aiientlon  on  otlier  grounds. 

They  have  lately  entered  on  a  great 
expenmenL  The  proposition  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  no  desire  for 
change  was  one  of  those  brilliant  geu- 
emlizations  for  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
was  famous,  and  upon  its  universal 
truth  tlic  Japanese  have  made  a  serious 
inroad.  M.  R^nan  once  compared  na- 
tions to  tlie  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus. 
Ordinarily,  he  said,  they  sleep  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  but  now  and 
again  they  turn  from  one  side  to  the 
otlier,  and  then  occur  the  great  clianges 
of  mankind.  At  the  times,  for  in- 
stiince,  of  the  Reformation  aud  the 
French  Revolution  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe  and  of  Fnince  awoke 
for  a  moment  from  their  slumbers,  and 
at  their  uneasy  turnings  the  whole 
world  shook.  And  so  it  has  been  in  a 
measure  with  the  Japanese.  They  too 
of  recent  years  have  been  turning  in 
their  beds.  Until  then,  what  Tenny- 
son said  of  China,  that  ^*  fifty  years  of 
Europe  "  were  better  than  *^  a  cycle  of 
Cathay/^  was  probably  quite  as  true 
of  Japan.  But  all  that  is  now  changed, 
and  the  Japanese  have  adopted  a  large 
measure  of  that  system  of  social  organ- 
iuilioii  which  for  want  of  a  belter  term 
is  vaguely  styled  Western  civilization. 


^Vji  Oriental  nation  has  OMute  a.fiiddMk 
forward  spring  and  that  is  i^  Texj  re- 
markable    event.    In  India,  aud  per- 
haps in  other  portions  of  the  East,  that 
civilization  has  made  very  slow  waj-. 
and  has  tinged  to  a  hardly  appreciable 
extent  the  different  sections  of  socieij. 
The   gulf    between    East    aud    Wsal 
3'aivns  too  wide  to  bo  easily,  if  ever 
abriclged,  and    it   would    probably  be 
true  to  say   Uiat  no  En^isluaaa  cea 
fully  understand  the  mental  standpoiai 
of  the  average  Ghinamaa  or  WH4ff?^ 
But   it   has    not  been   so   la  Japea. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
eration she  has  torn  off  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  custom  and  txadltioa^  and 
arrayed  herself  in  the  newest  faeluons 
of  the  West.    If  iiuitalion  be  tha  sia- 
cerest  form    of   flattery,  Uieu  Indeed 
Europe  has  reason  to  be  pleased.   This 
transformation  has  extended  to  things 
both  great  and  small,  as  well  \m  soeud 
usages   and    manners,  as  to  the   ozU 
and  manufactures,  and  the  veiy  fnune- 
work  of  government  itself.     Withiu  a 
decade  that  government  has  nnderfpMM 
not  merely  a  xefbrm-  bat  a  revolution. 
From  a  purely  Oriental  despotism  It 
lias  suddenly  blossomed  fortk  into  s 
constitutional  monarchy  of    ilie    oiott 
approved  type.     It  is  an  eveat  whldi 
is  quite  without  precedent,  aud  Is-  as 
important  episode    in   the   history  of 
human  institutions.    No  other  OrieuUl 
nation  has  ever  yet  shown  itMlf  caps- 
ble  of  working  Parliawentarj  insUtB- 
tious  ;  much  less  has  it  actually  adoplsJ 
them.    But  that  is  what  the 
did  in  1889,  a  year  whieh  bj  a 
coincidence  marks  the  centouary  oC  tlw 
creation  of  the  ilmorlcan  ConsUtatioB. 
In  1789  Uie    eitisens   of    the    Uailsil 
States  founded   Uie  first  oC  the  gnst 
modern  Constitutions  ;  a  hundred  jesis 
later  the  Japimese  have  come  fervanl 
with  the  last. 

The  making  of  the  Anerieau  Coaaii- 
tution  was  a  very  remarkahle  eveat» 
but  tliat  of  the  ConsUtutioa  of  Je|Vt 
is  in  some  respects  more  remarkaUt 
still.  It  is  true  iudeed  that  IheaicU- 
tccts  of  the  former  had  Terp  gfsMt 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  that 
I  they  builded  better  thau  Uiey 
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Tha  obsliidas'  were  so  great  that  prob- 
ably nothing  short  o£  uecessit^f  would: 
liave  succaeded.  in  producing  Uie  Cou* 
8titutioa^  at  all.  Ita  builders  had.  no 
model:  to  seize  upon  and  copy  ;  they 
could,  only  look  round  the  world  and 
snatch  sucli  materials  as  they  could 
ft»m  this  quarter  or  from  that.  Tha 
culraml-di'ied  written  Constitution  was 
Umn  unknown  ;  tlie  govcraiments  of 
BuBOga  w^re  anomalous  growths,  accre*- 
tionft  of  illogical  ideas,  and  often  tlie 
resultijig  pixxhicts  of  wars,  oppressions, 
and  Li'Eational  superstitions.  There 
i¥ii»  Utile  about  them  to  excite  Uie 
emulation  of  the  settlers  of  the  New 
'MliQirld,  and  the  architects  of  Amenca 
fbuudi  few  precedents,  except  in  the 
mother  country,  whiolL  could  be  of  any 
value.  They  could,  see  much,  to  be 
avoided,  ancl  they  could  study  the  writ- 
ings of  such  political  philosophers  as 
ILocke  and.  Montesquieu.  Tliat  they 
did:  to  such  purpose  that  tliey  built  a 
constitution  which  has  stooil  a  century 
of  stress  and  storm  severa  enough  to 
^rcck  any  but  the  strongest.  The 
cliildi  of  necessity,  born  almost  in  the 
throes  of  war,  it  yet  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  American*  Constitution 
was  the  work  of  men  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxoa  raoc^  who  had  inherited  Ihe 
raosU  glorious  of  traditions,  in  whose 
bone  was<  liberty,  and  in  whose  blood 
wjia  independence.  The  task  upon 
which  tliey  had  entered  was  congenial 
to  their  nature.  To  all  this  tlie  Japan- 
ese were  strangers,  and  from  Western 
modes-  of  thought  they  were  poles 
asmxler.  Moreover,  whUe  the  Ameri^ 
can  colonists  were  a  thinly  scattered 
race,  the  Japanese  formed  a  compact 
nation  o£  hardly  less  than  fortiy  mil- 
lions-; so  that  it  may  be  said  without 
sznggeration  Uiat  so  violent  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  past  by  so  numerous  a 
people  has  probably  never  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Jn  the  other  hand  fortune  has  been 
cind  to  the  builders  of  Jai)an.  They 
?rorked  in  peaceful'  times,  and  so  far 
rom  not  having  any  models  with. 
Wlioh*  to  guide  their  handiwork,  they 
ias>e  mthor  suffered  from  an  embar- 
of  riches;      Almost  all  the 


Slates  of  Europe  had.by.  tliis  Uma  thutr 
written  constitutions,  whicli  had  either 
been  wrested  by  force  or  conceded  from 
fear,  and  Japaa  had  the  governments 
o£  the  civilized  world  to  choose  from. 
Such  work  was  comparaiively.  easy. 

This  eminently  eclectic  constitution 
is  of  the  written  or  rigid,  type,  and  is 
tlie  work  mainly  of  that  distinguished 
statesman,.  Count  Ito  Hirohumi.  It  is 
prefaced  liy  tlie  imperial  oath  which 
was  taken,  and  tiie  impeiial  spaeclt 
which  was  delivered  on  its  promulgat- 
tioD.  Both  oatii  and.  speech  appar- 
ently attempt  to  conceal  the  reality  of 
cliange  with  a  nebulous  grandiloquence 
of  phrase,  and  a  profession  of  sturdy 
conservative  principles.  As  though, 
frightened  at  the  magnitude  of  their 
own  creation  tlie  Jai>anese  seem  to  try 
to  hide  its  importance  from  Uiem- 
selves.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
naive  about  the  character  of  the  oath. 
A  more  radical  revolution  than  ihe 
granting  of  the  Japanese  Constitution 
it  would  be  dlfiicull;  tO:  imagine  ;,  yet  it 
is  gravely  maintained  by  the  words  of 
the  oath  to  be  mildly  consarvaii;v^e. 
The  emperor  swears  that  '^  in  puisui- 
ance  of  a. great  policy  co«extensiv«  wiUi 
the  heav-ens  and  the  earth,  we  shall 
maintain  and  secure  from  decline  the 
ancient  focm  of  government ;."  and  tlie 
Constitution  is  declared  to  be  '^onlv 
an  exposition  of  the  grand  precepts  for 
the  conduct  of  the  government  be- 
queatlied  by  the  imperial  founder  of 
our  house,  and  by  our  imperial  ances- 
tors.^' The  imperial  speech,  and  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitutiou  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  oatlu  The  em- 
peror displays  a  full  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  liis  position ;  for  not  only  does 
he  declare  his  policy  to  be  ^*  coexten- 
sive with  the  heavens  and  the  eaiUi^" 
but  tliat  his  empire  has  itB  foundation 
'^  upon  a  basis  which  is  to  last  for- 
ever." Moreover  he  speaks  of  the 
Constitution  as  ^'  tdie  present  immuta- 
ble fundamen4al<  law,"  and  as.  exhib^ 
iting  ^'tlie  principles  to  which  our 
descendants  and;  our  subjects  and  Uieir 
desoendants  are  forever  to  conform." 
But  by  a.  sinyni^ar  inconsistency  almost 
iuitbe  same  hreaili  provisions  are.mada 
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for  the  ameudment  of  that  which  is 
declared  to  be  immutable  ;  and  the 
iDitialive  right  of  amendment  is  there- 
upon reserved  to  the  emperor  and  his 
successors,  who  are  bound  to  submit 
their  proposals  to  the  Imperial  Diet. 

After  this  somewhat  bombastic  be- 
ginning, which  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  harmless  ebullition  of  par- 
donable pride,  the  Constitution  may  be 
said  to  settle  down  to  business.  It 
opens  with  an  e imposition  of  the  status 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  properly  styled 
*'  Kotei  "  and  not  "  Mikado,"  a  word 
which  means  literally  ^*  Honorable 
Gate."  Though  his  person  is  declared 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  is  evi- 
dent at  once  that  he  is  intended  to  be  a 
strictly  constitutional  monarch.  He  is 
bound  to  exercise  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  British  crown,  he  forms 
a  part  of  Parliament,  for  he  can  only 
exercise  his  legislative  powers  with 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  He 
is,  too,  the  head  of  the  executive,  and 
convokes,  opens,  closes,  prorogues,  and 
dissolves  the  Diet.  He  has  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  army  and  navy, 
<]etermines  their  organization  and 
strength,  declares  war,  makes  peace, 
and  concludes  treaties.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  honor,  and  confers  titles  of 
nobility,  rank,  orders,  and  other  marks 
of  distinction.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
mercy,  and  the  right  to  onler  amnesty, 
pardon,  commutation  of  punishment, 
and  ix*habiIitation.  So  that  ho  practi- 
cally possesses  all  the  powers  which 
belong  to  any  constitutional  monarch 
or  republican  president.  But  these 
very  ample  prerogatives  do  not  form 
the  whole  of  his  authority.  He  has 
the  right  to  make  ordinances  as  distin- 
guished from  laws,  or  in  other  words  to 
issue  decrees  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Diet.  Necessity  will  sometimes  over- 
ride legality,  and  emergencies  may 
arise  when  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  best 
observed  by  ignoring  its  letter.  The 
ninxim  sains  puhlica  suprema  lex  holds 
good  in  Japan  as  it  does  all  the  world 
over,  and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  a  per- 


ception of  its  truth  that  these  extraor- 
dinary powers  have  been  conferred  on 
the  emperor.  That  they  are  liable  to 
abuse,  and  should  only  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  what  are  conveniently 
termed  constitutional  conventions,  is 
apparent  at  a  glance.  It  is  impossible 
to  frame  a  constitution  so  as  entirely 
to  prevent  any  breach  of  its  provisions. 
No  talisman  can  be  devised  against 
chicanery  and  force.  Forbearance  and 
good  faith  are,  so  to  speak,  the  lubri- 
cating oils  wliich  alone  make  a  consti- 
tution a  possible  engine  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  passed  an  unfavor- 
able judgment  u(>on  a  provision  of  this 
constitution  which  they  believe  to  be 
specially  liable  to  abuse. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  subjects  are 
next  provided  for,  and  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  their  liberties  are,  on  the 
face  of  it  at  least,  as  fully  guaranteed 
as  in  any  Western  nation.  For  in- 
stance, every  Japanese  subject  is  enti- 
tled to  have  ^^  liberty  of  abode  and  of 
changing  the  same  within  the  limits  of 
of  the  law  ;  "  while  no  one  may  be 
arrested,  detained,  tried,  or  punished 
unless  accoixling  to  law,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  of  being  tried  by  the 
judges  appointed  by  law.  Nor  may  his 
home  be  entered  or  searched  without 
his  consent,  except  in  the  cases  spe- 
cially provided.  It  is  moreover  a  not- 
able provision  that,  save  in  particular 
circumstances,  the  secrecy  of  letters  in 
the  post  is  to  remain  inviolable.  Any 
one  who  recalls  the  revelations  which 
about  fifty  years  ago  were  made  with 
regard  to  the  opening  of  Mazzini^s 
letters  by  the  English  postal  authori- 
ties will  be  ready  to  admit  that  in  this 
matter  at  least  England  has  not  been 
so  far  in  advance  of  Japan*.  It  is  prob- 
able indeed  that  France  and  other 
Continental  States  are  actually  behind 
her.  At  least  the  Cabinet  Xoir^  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  examine  cor- 
respondence in  the  post,  was  active 
during  the  Second  Empire,  and  is  said 
to  still  linger  in  fact  if  not  in  name. 
Freedom  of  religious  belief  is  guaran- 
teed, and  so  are  the  rightly  cherished 
liberties  of  the  platform  and  the  press.. 
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These  rights,  it  should  be  said,  may 
only  be  exercised  *'  Nvithin  the  limits  of 
the  law,"  and  it  must  freely  be  admit- 
ted that  beneath  a  rigorous  administra- 
tion  these  limits  might  be  reduced  to 
very  narrow  bounds.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  where  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  nominally  granted,  editors  are 
constantly  subjected  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment, and  freedom  in  Japan  may  not 
be  so  real  as  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

The  legislative  body  is  the  Imperial 
Diet,  and  it  consists  of  two  Houses,  the 
House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. No  law  can  be  made 
without  their  consent,  and  either  House 
can  initiate  legislation.  The  Diet  must 
be  convoked  every  year,  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  tbe  session  can  only 
last  three  months,  except  indeed  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  when  it  may 
be  prolonged  by  imperial  order.  The 
Japanese,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
citizens  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  must  have  some 
sense  of  the  inconveniences  attending 
ao  excessive  legislative  ardor.  At  all 
events,  unless  the  Diet  gets  through  its 
business  much  quicker  than  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  legislation  in 
Japan  cannot  be  very  brisk.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  three  months'  session  at  St. 
Stephen's  would  completel}'  strangle 
a  Newcastle  programme.  When  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  dis- 
solved, a  new  one  must  be  convoked 
within  five  months.  No  debate  can  be 
opened  and  no  vote  can  be  taken  in 
either  House,  unless  a  quorum  of  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  members  is  present ;  the  delib- 
erations of  both  Houses  are  held  in 
public ;  no  member  of  either  House 
can  be  held  responsible  outside  for  an 
opinion  uttered  or  for  any  vote  given 
in  the  Houses  ;  and  members  of  both 
Houses  are  during  the  session  free 
from  arrest  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  House  to  which  they  belong,  except 
in  the  cases  of  flagrant  crimes,  or  of 
offences  connected  with  a  state  of  in- 
ternal commotion  or  foreign  trouble. 
From  a  constitutional  point  of  view  a 
moat    interesting    and    important   pro- 


vision is  that  which  declares  that 
ministers  of  state  or  delegates  of  the 
government  may  at  any  time  take  seats 
and  speak  in  either  House.  It  is  a 
provision  which  indelibly  stamps  the 
Japanese  Constitution  as  belonging  to 
the  type  of  parliamentary  government 
of  which  the  British  is  the  most  emi- 
nent example.  The  government  of  the 
United  St^ites  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  non-parliamentary  type, 
for  there  a  minister  may  not  sit  or 
speak  in  either  House.  The  distinction 
involved  in  these  differences  of  type  is 
one  which  cuts  veiy  deep  and  may  pro- 
duce momentous  consequences  ;  it  is 
therefore  of  interest  to  note  that  Japan 
follows  the  British  and  not  the  Amer- 
ican example.  There  is  no  law  in 
England  which  compels  a  minister  to 
take  a  seat  in  either  House  ;  but  there 
is  a  custom  that  he  should  do  so  which 
has  almost  the  force  of  law,  and  which 
except  in  very  unusual  cases  it  would 
be  most  inexpedient  to  violate.  And 
so  in  Japan,  though  the  Constitution 
allows  a  minister  the  option  of  taking 
a  seat  in  either  HouJe,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  experience  to  suppose  that 
this  option  will  not  in  practice  be  re- 
duced to  a  nullity.  It  may  be  taken 
almost  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  Japanese  minister  like  the  British, 
will  feel  that  he  has  really  very  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  It  is,  moreover, 
expressly  provided  that  all  laws,  impe- 
rial ordinances,  and  imperial  rescripts 
of  whatever  kind  that  relate  to  affairs 
of  State  require  the  counter-signature 
of  a  minister  of  state,  and  the  respec- 
tive ministers  of  state  are  to  give  tlieir 
advice  to  the  emperor  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  it ;  another  particular  in  wliich 
the  practice  of  Japan  approximates  to 
our  own. 

Of  the  judicial  system  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  It  is,  however,  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  no  judge  can  be 
removed  unless  by  way  of  criminal 
sentence  or  disciplinary  punishment, 
and  that  trials  are  conducted  in  public. 
But  there  is  one  particular  in  which 
the  practice  of  Japan  diverges  from  our 
own  and  resembles  the  French  judi- 
cial   svstem.      Actions    to    which    the 
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'eKecttthre  nuthovUies  arc 'parties  do -not 
lie  witbtn  tlie  juviBdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary 'law  courtB,  but  within  that  of 
the  courts  of  Adnihiistmtivc  Litigation. 
This  iseems  to  exactly  correspond  to 
the  Prencii  system  of  Loi  Achmnig- 
tratif. 

After  tlie  lively  feeling  stirred  by 
the  psBsing  of  the  recent  budget,  En- 
glislimen  will  probably  care  to  hear 
how  rhey  do  these  things  in  Japan.  As 
mijCfht  'have  been  expected,  it  iis  pro- 
:vided  tbat'the  expenditure  and  irevenne 
of  the  Stale 'requure  the  consent  of  the 
Intperifll  Diet  by  means  of  an  annual 
budget,  it  lis  more  important  'to  :note 
that,  though  the  voting  of  the  budget 
does  not  fall  within  the  pecdliar  prov-. 
ince  of  the  Beirrescntative  JSouse,  yct^ 
it  is  provided  that  it  must  be  first  laid 
•before  that  House.  Students  of  polit-i 
icul  phiIo80|lby  will  keenly  watcli  toi 
see  whether  in  course  of  thuc  tlio; 
rights  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  intro- 
•duoe  araondmeuts  in  the  hudget  will 
remain  a  living  force,  or  whether  they 
will  be  practically  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
«s  has  been  tbe  case  with  tiie  'British 
House  of  liords. 

For  tlie  .TCfnilations  which  direct  the: 
practice  of 'the  Diet,  the  presidents  and! 
the  vice-preeidents  of  both  Houses  are| 
nominated  by  tiie  emperor,  in*the  easel 
of  the  Upper  House  out  of  all  the -mem-! 
bers,  and  in  that  of  the  Lower  House 
out  of  three  members  respect! velyi 
-elected  rby their  colleagues  for  encli  of; 
those  oHices.  The  presidents  of  bothj 
Houses  reeeive  an  annual  salary  ofi 
four  thousand  yen,  and  the  vice-presi-j 
dents  of  two  tbousand  yen.  So  that  if) 
tlie  value  of  the  ytti  be  taken  at  tiirecj 
shillings  and  -fourpenee,  it  will  be  seen; 
:that  itfaese  flnlarios  are  exceredinglyi 
modest.  Not  a  little  interesting,  too,> 
in  view  of  ithedomande  which  arc  iiowi 

1 

being  persistently  pressed  'by  -our  Eu-i 
glish  Radicals,  nrc  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  'the  payment  of  members.. 
Elected  and  nominated  members  of  the 
Upper  House  (of  which  something  will 
hereafter  be  said)  and  members  of' 
the  Honse  of  Represontntives  trecer\'e 
an  nnnnal  allowance  of  eight  hundred 
yen,    and    their    tnivelling    eKpeiiMos : 


and  though  'they  raay  not  4«dUnB  ifaehr 
nllowoncee,  Ihey  are  not  entitled  to 
raceive  them  aalesa  they  comply  with 
the  sommons  of  convooation.  IMein- 
bcrs  holding  government  appoidlmeilts 
may  not  receive  the  annual .ftUowaiuse  ; 
but  tlioae  who  are  on  committees  are 
entitled  to  additional  pay  (when  tlie 
connuittee  continues  to  isit  clnctng  a 
recess.  It  must  be  admitted  'that  in 
the  imatter  of  payment  of  its  legisla- 
tors, Japan  is  but  following  tthe  almost 
nnivetaal  practice  of  the  CKvdlized 
world.  Almost  everywhere  now  mem- 
bers are  either  paid  m  at  least  allowed 
their  travellingexpenses.  Thesalaries 
of  'the  Japanese  legislators  ana,  liow- 
'ever,  on  a  very  modest  isoale.  !Dbey 
are  eo  certainly  in  comparison  "with 
/those  of  tbe  United  States,  -and  -a|>- 
proximate  rather  to  the  almost  ipeimri- 
ous  allowances  of  Switzerland  ;  a  fact 
^hich  will  go  some  way  to  rid  Japan  of 
that  bannful  creature,  the  professional 
politician.  The  Japanese  Diet  is  'ecvi- 
dently  'no  place  for  idle  dilettantes.  In 
the  stridnessmf  itSTulestit  goes^beyond 
-even  the  ^Swiss  Legislative  Ofaamherra. 
In  Switzerland  a -member  who  dees  not 
attend  the  sittings  of 'the  Honse  merely 
iloses  his  salary ;  but  in  Japan  mem- 
bers of  'iboth  Houses  must  obtain  leave 
of  absence  from  their  respective  presi- 
dents, and  sucli  leave  imnst  n6i  •exceed 
a  week.  Moreover,  no  member  is  al- 
lowed to  absent  himself  irora  the  'sit- 
tings of  the  House  or  of  aiCommiite«, 
without  having  forwarded  lotherpresi- 
dent  a  notice  : setting 'foriih  proper 'rea- 
sons for  iiis  absence.  Nor  ttoes  >the 
matter  end  'here.  If  a  member  adtbont 
substantial  reason  !fails  lo  anawer 
within  n  week  to  'the  sumrmons  of  loon- 
vocation,  or  absents  himself  from  )the 
sittings  of  tbe  'House  or  n  cnnimittee, 
or  exceeds  his  leave  of  absence,  and 
after  having  received  from  <the  fpreai- 
dent  a  summons *to  attend,  still  wiflMMlt 
good  Tsason  fails  to  comply  twtth  it,^e 
is  on  the  expiration  rdf  a  'week,  if  a 
member  of  the  Honse  of  f  eers,  sua- 
pended  ironi  his  scat,  if  fatBepamMUlta- 
■tlve,  exi>elled -from  the  iHttnae.  Tfaeae 
rules  strike  an  En||lishman  as  (lieing 
exceediugly  drastic,  and  'woiJld  render 
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parlianientaty  -Me  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. The  pressure  exeried  by  party 
whips  and  vigilant  constituents  is  prob- 
ably as  much  as  most  members  can 
endure  ;  and  there  is  probably  nothing 
in  the  Japanese  Constitution  more  for- 
cibly mustrating  tlie  immense  differ- 
once  between  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Japan  and  of  the  Western  world 
than  tbese  STngdlar  provisions  wliioh 
almost  reduce  the  regimen  of  the  Diet 
to  that  of  a  school.  They  may  be  a 
iiKholesome  discipltne  in  a  country 
wbere  parliamentary  instrtutions  are 
new  and  alion  to  the  traditions  of  the 
people  ;  but  if  Japan  has  borrowed  the 
forms,  she  has  not  yet  accepted  the 
spirit  of  the  West. 

There  is  a  regular  ^'stem  of  commit- 
teeSy  as  in  our  Parliament.  These 
committees  are  of  three  kinds,  stand- 
ing and  special  committees  and  a  com- 
mittee G^  the  whole  House.  The 
metliod  of  selecting  the  standing  com- 
mittees is  peculiar.  In  each  House 
the  members  are  divided  into  several 
sections  by  lot,  and  then  each  section 
elects  from  Ihe  members  of  the  House 
an  equal  number  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees. 

The  British  private  member  will  be 
curious  to  see  whether  his  fellows  in 
Japan  receive  any  better  treatment 
tlian  himself.  He  will  perhaps  be 
gratiAed  to  find  that  he  has  not  much 
cause  for  envy,  for  in  Japan,  as  in  En- 
gland, tbe  government  of  the  day  has 
a  superior  claim  over  the  private  mem- 
ber upon  tlie  time  of  the  House.  Bills 
brought  in  by  the  government  bave 
precedence,  except  Wlien  the  concur- 
rence of  the  government  is  obtained  to 
a  contrary  course,  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity.  All  bills  must  pass  three 
readings,  but  these  steps  may  be  omit- 
ted wlien  the  government,  or  not  less 
than  ten  members,  demand  it,  and  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
Hie  members  present  concur.  And 
Miough  .bills  brought  in  by  -the  govern- 
meitt  mudt  ^rst  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  a  committee,  this  proc- 
ess may  be  .dispensed  with  when  the 
^vemment  demand  it  on  grounds  of 
-uYgent  neoeseHy.    Xoreoqwr,  jf  a  <pri- 


vate  meiniber  mores  to  introdaoe  a  bIM 
or  to  make  an  amendment  to  a  ibill, 
euch  motion  may  not  be  made  the  aab- 
ject  of  debate,  unless  it  is  suppoirted  by 
not  less  than  twenty  members ;  ivor 
may  any  member  put  a  question  to  » 
j  minister  unless  he  is  supported  by  at 
least  thirty  members.  So  that  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  not  in  the  Britisli 
House  of  Commons  alone  that  there 
are  considerable  restraints  upon  indi- 
vidual zeal.  Parliamentary  govern^ 
ment  tends  everywhere  to  reduoe 
private  initiative  in  legislation  io  « 
minimum,  and  Japan  appears  to  be  -na 
exception  to  the  4<ule. 

That  portion  iof  the  Gonstitntiaa 
wbidi  deals  witfh  the  law  of  electioa 
will  commend  itself  to  those  wbo  took 
an  interest  in  the  recent  Registration 
Bill  of  the  present  government.  The 
subject  is  too  large  to  be  more  than 
merely  touched  upon.  It  will  .be 
found,  however,  in  Japan  that  there  as 
nothing  of  that  ^censurable  laxity  which 
isccmimon'tnlhe  United  States,  wheve 
it  is  actually  possible  for  a  pevfeiA 
stranger  (fust  landed  from  abroad  ^o 
'^  go  right  in  and  vote.^'  In  or<ler  fto 
possess  the  framcbise  a  Japanese  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  nf 
age,  must  have  fixed  his  permanent 
residence,  and  have  actually  resided  in 
ceilain  electoral  districts  for  not  ieaa 
than  a  year  previous  to  the  date  of  ttin 
electoral  list,  and  must  still  be  residing 
there.  He  must  also  within  'tlie  same 
limitation  of  time  have  been  paying  aa 
his  district  imperial  taxes  to  the  amoant 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  yen,  and  muit 
be  still  paying  tbem  ;  tin  the  case  cff 
the  incomcMtax,  he  must  have  .been 
paying  it  for  not  less  than  full  'thme 
yeare  pre»vious  >to  >the  same  dale  nafl 
must  still  be  <paying  ii,  A  candidate 
for  election  matt  be  not  less  ?thaii 
thirty  years  old  ;  obviously  there  miii 
be  no  Japanese  Pitt  to  be  premier  M 
Che  age  of  twenty-4hree.  The  -^^'Benr 
woman  ^'  'has  not  advanced  so  far  iin 
Japan  as  she  has  done  in  JKew  ftealand, 
for  as  yet  there  is  no  female  suffn^e. 
Ty>r  tbe  reet,  it  ^may  be  -noted  tliat  itke 
CKpensos  of  elections  are  defrayed  (csit 
of  ilooul  ttaaies  ;  >that  prieets  of  religion 
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of  all  kinds  are  iDeligible,  and  (a  fact 
,of  special  interest  to  the  Anti-Gam- 
bling League)  that  among  the  persons 
disqualified  both  as  electors  and  candi- 
dates are  those  who  have  been  pun- 
ished for  gambling  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  the  completion  of  their 
sentence  ;  that  the  heads  of  noble  fam- 
ilies are  ineligible  ;  that  the  register  in 
each  district  is  made  out  yearly ;  that 
elections  are  all  held  on  one  day  ;  that 
the  term  of  membership  is  four  years  ; 
that  election  disputes  are  decided  in 
the  law  courts  ;  and  tliat  bribery  and 
corruption  are  punishable  by  fine. 

The  composition  of  the  House  of 
Peers  is  certainly  curious.  It  combines 
the  principles  of  heredity,  of  life-peer- 
ages, of  nomination  and  election,  and 
there  are  probably  few  of  the  suggested 
schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  which  it  does  not  anticipate  in 
some  particulars  at  least.  It  is  made 
up  of  five  classes  :  members  of  the  im- 
perial family,  princes  and  marquises  ; 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  elected 
by  their  own  orders  as  representatives  ; 
persons  nominated  by  tlie  emperor  on 
account  of  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  their  learning  ;  and  lastly, 
persons  chosen  by  and  from  among  a 
selected  class  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  position  is  hereditary  with  the 
persons  of  the  first  two  classes,  while 
those  of  the  third  class  are  life  mem- 
bers, and  those  of  the  two  remaining 
classes  serve  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  Membera  of  the  second  class 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  the  age  of  thirty  years 
respectively.  It  is  a  scheme  which 
appears  upon  the  face  of  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  creating  a  really  effective 
second  Chamber  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  not  excite  envy  and  suspi- 
cion, and  it  well  deserves  the  serious 
considoratioii  of  those  Eni;Iish  Radicals 
who  are  not  content  to  let  the  House 
of  liOrds  remain  as  it  is. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  do  more 
than  touch  upon  the  salient  points  of 
this  most  interesting  Constitution.  It 
Is  a  very  clever  bit  of  eclecticism,  if  it 


is  notliing  else  ;  but  its  practical  8UO> 
cess  depends  entirely  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  received,  and  the  natural 
aptitude  of  the  people  to  accept  it.  If 
they  are  as  yet  unfitted  to  adopt  such 
a  form  of  government  as  I  liave  at- 
tempted to  describe,  the  experiment  is 
foredoomed  to  ignominious  failure.  If 
the  Constitution  is  simply  a  piece  of 
clever  mimicry,  then  these  borrowed 
institutions  can  strike  no  root  into  the 
soil,  and  the  civilization  of  Japan  will 
be  no  more  than  a  veneer,  which  will 
be  sure  to  wear  very  thin.  Let  us  then 
see  how,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  the 
Constitution  has  actually  worked. 

It  was  promulgated  in  the  year  1889. 
The  first  election  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  large  amount  of 
interest  taken  in  the  matter  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  less  than 
six  hundred  and  forty-nine  candidates 
for  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  seats. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
bribery,  and  that  one  successful  candi- 
date was  assassinated,  a  thing  which 
will  perhaps  not  seem  very  surprising 
in  Japan  when  one  considers  the  bribery 
and  rowdyism  which  used  to  be  the 
inseparable  accompaniments  of  election 
contests  in  England.  The  next  elec- 
tion took  place  in  February,  1892,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  appears  to  liave 
been  a  considerable  defeat  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  lead  by  Count  Okuma.  It 
was  in  that  Diet  that  difficulties  arose 
last  year.  The  government  proposed 
to  increase  the  navy,  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  money,  they  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  native  wines. 
The  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  sanction  this  portion  of  the  budget, 
and  the  government  justified  its  deter- 
mination to  persist  upon  constitutional 
grounds.  Both  sides  were  unwilling  to 
give  way,  and  things  were  simply  re- 
duced to  a  dead-lock.  Obstruction  was 
persistent,  and  the  government  was 
unable  to  carry  any  of  its  legislative 
measures,  except  by  giving  promises  of 
large  concessions.  The  excitement  in 
the  country  became  very  great ;  tha 
attacks  of  the  **  Soshi "  (a  set  of  turbu* 
lent  busybodies)  upou  prominent  indi- 
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yiduals  increased  daUy,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  restrain  the  ouispoken 
freedom  of  tlie  press.  One  journal 
went  so  far  as  to  call  the  members  of 
the  Diet  ^*  Honenukidojo,"  or  boneless 
fish.  Its  editor  and  publisher  were 
prosecuted  by  the  president,  and  were 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  yen  and  a 
year's  imprisonment*  So  disorderly, 
too,  were  the  sittings  of  the  Diet  that 
the  government  tried  the  experiment  of 
proroguing  it  from  time  to  time  for  the 
Btatutoiy  period  of  fifteen  days,  but 
without  bringing  the  matter  any  nearer 
to  a  solution.  The  end,  however,  came 
at  last  in  a  manner  which  can  only 
be  described  as  thoroughly  Japanese. 
The  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  emperor  asking 
for  advice,  and  his  reply  was  singu- 
larly naive.  He  advocated  harmony, 
ordered  three  hundred  thousand  yen 
from  his  income  to  be  devoted  for  six 
years  to  naval  construction,  and  ten  per 
cent,  to  be  deducted  from  the  salaries 
of  government  officials  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  singular  character  of 
Japanese  politics  can  best  be  realized 
by  considering  what  would  be  thought 
of  any  European  government  which 
proposed  to  meet  an  increase  of  naval 
estimates  by  deductions  from  the  sala- 
ries of  its  civil  servants.  Yet  in  Japan 
the  proposal  seems  to  have  excited  no 
opposition.  But  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  woes,  for  one  trouble  was 
quickly  followed  by  another.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  House  of  Representatives 
brought  such  odium  on  himself  that  he 
was  requested  to  resign,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  do  so  was  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  suspended  from  his  functions 
for  a  week  Such  turbulence  marked 
the  sittings  of  the  House  that  the  em- 
peror was  at  last  compelled  to  resort  to 
a  dissolution.  The  Western  imagina- 
tion almost  refuses  to  conceive  the  sus- 
pension of  the  speaker  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  her  Majesty 
dissolving  the  latter  for  disorder. 

From  what  has  taken  place  it  is  clear 
that,  though  the  Japanese  may  have  all 
the  forms  of  parliamentary  institutions, 
they  have  as  yet  no  proper  conception 
of  their  spirit.      Had  such  been  the 


case,  the  government  would  not  have 
persisted  in  forcing  through  its  budget 
in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  majority  in  the 
Lower  House  ;  nor  would  that  House 
have  entered  upon  an  unseemly  wnmgle 
with  its  president.  Even  the  warmest 
admirera  of  Japan  must  admit  that  the 
results  are  not  as  yet  encouraging,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
Constitution  can  be  otherwise  regarded 
than  as  a  cleverly  constructed  toy, 
which  will  be  unable  to  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  of  practice.  Tlie  conduct  of 
the  politicians  of  Japan  has  on  some 
occasions  resembled  rather  the  gro- 
tesque gambols  of  a  mimic  than  the 
acts  of  serious  statesmen.  Borrowed 
political  institutions,  like  clothes,  are 
frequently  misfits,  and  an  Oriental 
State  which  parades  in  the  newest 
fashions  of  the  West  runs  some  risk  at 
least  of  ridicule.  The  Japanese  have 
imported  so  many  foreign  habits  that 
they  have  begun  to  wear  an  air  which 
is  entirely  artificial,  and  which  reminds 
one  of  the  description  of  Talleyrand  as 
a  man  who  contrived  to  build  a  sort  of 
natural  character  for  himself  out  of  a 
mass  of  deliberate  affectations.  In  this 
there  is  obviously  danger.  It  is  already 
said  by  some  that  the  Diet  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  that  system  of  "  groups,"  that 
species  of  political  phylloxera,  so  to 
speak,  which  withers  the  vitality  of  the 
Representative  Houses  of  the  West. 
Nay  more,  it  has  been  said  that  the  war 
in  Corea  was  provoked  in  order  to 
divert  attention  from  an  intolerable 
domestic  situation.  But  whatever  be 
the  facts,  the  Japanese  experiment  will 
continue  to  be  watched  with  deep  in- 
terest ;  and  should  it  succeed  its  success 
cannot  fail  to  profoundly  modify,  if  not 
to  transform,  the  Eastern  world. 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kknt. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
AN  UNRBSOLVED  DISCORD. 

My  first  meeting  with  that  discordant 
fellow  —  for  discordant  he  was  and  re- 
mained throughout  my  acquaintance- 
ship with  him,  and  this,  I  suppose, 
accounted   for    his  being    at    once    so 
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attractive  and  to  initatiiig  —  totik  plaoe 
on  a  cold,  muitby  Koveiuber  aftevooon. 
I  hnd  sbaioip  tbe  organ,  after  playing 
a  brief  voluutary,  the  choir  and  the 
<^ergy  had  (trooped  off,  tlie  small  con- 
gregation was  diepersing,  and  I  (was 
about  to  leave  the  cathedral,  when  he 
atrode  np  toime  out  of  one  of  thceide 
aietles  and  said,  *''I  believe  you  are  Dr. 
Duckett  ?  " 

^'That  is  my  name,"  I  answesed. 
*'  What  do  you  ^want?  " 

The  'truth  is  that  I  was  not  in  tlie 
best  of  -tempers.  Those  young  rascals 
of  .boys  had  been  singing  carolosi^ly,  as 
they  often  do,  and  If  there  :is  one  ithing' 
I  hate  more  than  another  it  is  Xo  be 
accosted  just  after  a  service.  People 
ought  to  understand  that  one  wants  a 
little  time  to  recover  oneself  and  toior- 
give  the  miscreants  who  will  persist  in 
spoiling  everything,  in  spite  of  all 
one's  efforts  to  guide  them  in  the  .way 
they  should  go.  However,  he  did  not 
'Seem  to  :be  affronted  l)y  my  curt  man- 
ner. 

*^  I  want  you,"  said  he,  holding  out  a, 
.«mall  roll  of  manuscript,  ^*  justitO:glance' 
over  this  and  give  me  your  <  opinion  of 
it.  It's  an  Agnus  I  have  written,  and 
I  think  myself  that  it's  rather  good. 
In  fnct,  I  know  it's  good  ;  though  there' 
may  be  tochniccil  errors  in  it  which  you. 
will  easily  detect.  Tm  only  a  begin-l 
ncr ;  but  I  know  enough  about  music 
to  know  that  you  arc  as  high  an  author- 
ity as  there  is  in  Sngland,  and  that  yon 
aren't  blinded  by  prejudice  and  rou- 
tine, as  most  of  these  sticks nHhe-mud 
cathedral  organists  are.  Thafa  'V^hy  I 
thought  I  would  apply  to  you." 

I  looked  at  'this  somewhat  peremp-l 
tory  and  decidedly  cool  young  gentle-' 
man.  There  was  not  much  lisfht 'loft  to 
scrutinize  htm  b}' ;  but  I  oould  see  that 
he  was  tail,  dark,  slender,  and  hand- 
some. Of  course  I  hnd  no  particular 
reason  for  obliging  him  by  correcting 
his,  doubtless  faulty,  composition  ;  still 
I  am  not,  I  'hope,  quite  as  churlish  as 
I  am  sometimes  accused  of  being,  cund 
my  heart  goes  out  to  a  brother  ^mnsi- 
cian.  One  can  always  .recognise  them 
at  a  glanac,  I  (ftnd  —  that  is, -the  fjenu- 
hie  ones,  ^not  the  correct,  respectable. 


auooesaf ul  rank.aiii  (flle.  Pattepi^  iBOt* 
I  may  iiave  been  .a  itrifle  flalteiad  Oifr 
ilia  inddental  dasoEiptioaof  me — >iriH> 
can  boast  of  ibaing  Aupetior  ^  Abe 
subtle  influenoes  of  flatieiy  evenilt  ibe 
advanced  age  of  iorty-^lght?  Amf^" 
how,  I  eaid  :  — 

'^  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  my  lopis- 
ion,  such  as  it  is.  I  will  tiind  ftinac  to 
examine  what  you  ;have  written  to* 
night,  and  if  you  will  call  at  'my  ihoBae 
between  twelve  and  one  o^claok  to- 
morrow,, Mr. " 

'^Viincent,"  he  .inteirpolatad  inqM^ 
tiently.    ''  .Not  that  it  matters." 

'VMr.  Vincent,  I  will  (either  ginre  jok 
a  verbal  Teply«or  leave  one  ior^on.  I 
dare  say  yon  know  .where  I  live.^' 

He  -said  he  could  easily  find  «nt. 
J3ut  iperh^ps  he  thought  that  the  sim- 
plest way  of  doing  so  was  to  acoompai^' 
me  to  my  own  door  in  the  cloisters  .;tfor 
he  -walked  along  beside  me  and  ^aias 
good  enough  to  tell  me,  on  .the  wi^, 
exactly  why  it  was  that  the  anthem 
had  gone  to  pieces.  I  did  not  mind 
that ;  if  or  it  was  .true  enough  that*  taa 
1  said  before,  the  boys  had  not  haen 
taking  aay  trouble,  and  I  quite  .agreed 
with  him  that  no. choir  could  help  being 
more  or  less  injuriously  affected  (by 
that  drawling,  superannuated  minor 
canon  ;  still  it  did  strike  me  that  if  llik 
unknown  youth  was  destined  to iail.oa 
a  composer,  his  failure  would  hard^dM 
due  to  any  excess  of  modesty  or  .timlA* 
■ily.  He  shook  hands  with  .me  at.pavi- 
>ing  and  promised  to  .lodk  in  abomt  one 
o'clock  on  the  iUefltt  day. 

'^I  suppose  that  .is  your  lunchoaii 
hour?"  he  remarked.  *' Or  do  you 
.dine  in  the  middle  of  thC'day  ?  ItWjIIl 
;the  samc'to  me; -only  I  should ilike  to 
•find  you  at  homo,  because  you't^e  awe 
ito  take  an  interest  >in  roe,  and  the  Jaot 
is  that  il  rather  want  you  to  put  .me  in 
-the  way  of  earning  my  living  heee  for  a 
itime." 

With  this  truly  startling  annoiniaB- 
ment,  -which  Ihe  imade  as  <calm1y  -aa  if 
he  had  'been  'Obsepving  that  dt  mmB  a 
chilly  .evening,  ihe  marched  'OflC^  itqp- 
pin<i^  for  atmomentitoilighta  oigaielte. 

llrs.  iBuckett  iwas  quite  vesed  «tbaci 
I  nonrated    Ihe    cirpisode  to   Imo;., 
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couSd  not  «ee  ai^Hiing  funny  hi  dt  Jil 
an.  She  saicl  dial  she  had  never  heaixl 
of  )8iich  impertmeuce,  and  added  that 
j8he  fpreaiiraed  it  would  end,  as  it  iilwayB 
did,iu  my  being  robbed  of  !&ve  orteu 
jWQiids  )»f  an  impudent  and  obvious 
i»wiudler.  I  seldom  contradict  Mrs. 
Duckett,  but  I  would  beg  readers  of 
these  lines  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
quite  tlie  fool  she  takes  me  for.  As 
organiBt  of  Miuchester  Cathedral,  I 
have  a  snug  little  ihouse  and  a  fairly 
good  salary  ;  besides  which,  QL  make 
enough  by  teaching  to  pay  my  way  ; 
atill,  I  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  five 
or  ien  pounds  eitlier  upon  swindlers  or 
deserving  mendicants,  nor  am  Ilu  the 
habit  of  doing  any  such  thing. 

iAs  for  Mr.  Vincent,  I  looked  at  his 
Agiius  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening, 
and  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a  very  long  time  before  he 
made  liis  i living  by  musical  composi- 
tion. It  was  the  work  of  a  downright 
ignoramus,  full  of  the  most  egregious 
mistakes  from  start  to  finish  ;  and  yet 
— ,how  shall  I  explain  what  I  mean  to 
nou-mnsical  qieople  ?  —  there  wei^  pas- 
sages jn  it  which  moi*e  than  half 
tempted  mc  to  suspect  the  fellow  of 
being  an  uuinstructed  genius.  He  had 
tried  .to  do  things  —  I  don't  say  he  had 
done  them  — >which,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  .be- 
fore, and  I  suppose,  after  all,  that  Wlutt 
actists  of  any  kind  love  and  delight  in 
most  is  originality. 

At  all  events,  he  made  no  mistake  in 
anlicqmtiug  with  so  much  confidence 
that  he  <would  interest  me,  and  no 
sooner  Jiad  I  conducted  him  to  our 
little  dining-room  on  the  moiTow  llian 
I  perceived  tlint  he  was  beginning  'Xo 
interest  my  wife  into  the  :bargain.  He 
was,  in  fiict,  when  seen  in  the  lull  'light 
of  day,  an  uncommonly  good-looking 
young  man,  with  large,  iluroinons,  dark- 
brown  eyes,  clearly  cut  {features,  and  a 
great  crop  of  wavy  :black  hair,  which  4ie 
wore  Tather  too  long  for  my  taste,  but 
not  toe  lons^  to  suit  that  of  the  ladies  — 
wlic^  I  'have  noticeil,  always  admire 
flowing  looks.  Moreover,  his  styfle  lOf 
coDversation,  'though  a  tvifie  hrusqne, 
.of   a  nalm*e  <to  arouse  curieslty. 


He  favored  us  ndth  fplentgr  «f  ftt/WhUe 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  iheallhy 
appetite  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that,  if  he  was  rather  too  dictatovial 
upon  the  subject  of  musical  matters  if  or 
so  inexperienced  a  judge,  his  ideas 
wera  not  vevy  tfar  wrong.  B.y  wliioh, 
of  course,  I  (moan  that  they  coinoided 
widi  :my  own.  They  coincided  :like- 
wise  with  tliose  of  Mrs.  Duckett.  Jkt 
least,  I  presume  that  they  did  ;  .for^.as 
we  left  the  dining-room,  she  look  occa- 
sion to  whisper  in  my  ear,  *' Samuel, 
that  is  going  to  he  a  great  man  ;  you 
must  on  .no  aoaount  let  him  slip  thiroagh 
your  fingers  I  " 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  loan 
become  great  as  a  muaical  composer 
until  he  has  mastered  the  iuadamental 
principles  of  ibe.art,<andihis  was  wiiat 
I  told  Mr.  Yinoent,  afler  I  had  given 
him  a  cigar  andiiad  pointed  out  tethim 
that  his  Agmks  in  .Its  present  rform 
was  altogether  inadmissible.  He  (took 
my  censure  much  more  submissMrclly 
than  I  Ihad  expected — >indeed,  I  .hftve 
never  up  to  this  moment  of  writing 
been  able  to  undentand  how  .one  and 
die  same  human  .being  could  Jl>e  so  tin- 
ordinaiely  vain  and  so  unaffectedly 
immble  as  he  was.  He  admitted  (that 
rh is  knowledge  of  harmony  and^connter- 
point  was  as  yet  superficial ;  he  teven 
wont  so  far  as  to  aokuow ledge  thaA, 
there  were  moments  when  he  did  milt 
•feel  quite  aure.of  iiis  power  to  create. 

''  But  that,"  he  made  haste  to  add, 
«<iB  only  when  1  am  doAvn  in  ttbe 
mouth,  .as  one  is  apt>to  he  when  one  is 
beset  by  despicable  imateriiU  worries. 
I  should  like  toitakc  a  fewieesons  from 
you,  Dr.  Duckett ;  .-hut  the  nuisanoe  is 
that  I  can't  possibly  !pay  you  foi'ifihem. 
As  far  as  that  .goes,  d  can't  very  4irell 
pay  for  my  daily  bread  just  now.,  andil 
was  wondering  whether  you  couldnU 
help  me  to  get  Jialf'^a-doaen  isiiiging 
(pupils  — so  as  to  keep  the  twelf  iiom 
the  door,  you  tfenoiw." 

Iltinis  so  likdly  that,  in  (mynroqiMiDai- 
ble  position,  I  should  hand  over  iiiUf-4i- 
dozem  of  ony'Own  pupils  to.an^nstraicStor 
:of  iwhose  nitteceilents  and  capabilitms  'I 
knew. absolutely  nothing:  I 

WeU,:it  was,  m>  dotibt,  .voxy  uillHiAly 
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that  I  should  behave  in  that  imprudent 
inauner ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
ended  by  doing  something  almost  as 
absurd.  I  told  him  that  he  was  wel- 
come, without  payment,  to  such  teach- 
ing as  I  could  give  him.  That,  I 
think,  was  right  enough,  because  mem- 
bers of  one  calling  should  always  be 
ready  to  assist  one  another.  But  per- 
haps I  was  liardly  justiGed  in  advanc- 
ing him  a  trifle  to  meet  immediate 
necessities,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  that  I  could  recommend 
him  to  several  vocal  young  ladies  of 
whom  I  longed  to  be  rid.  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  so,  I  mean,  in  view  of  his 
blank  refusal  to  tell  me  who  he  was  or 
where  he  came  from.  He  said  I  could 
see  for  myself  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  ought  to  be  enough  ; 
he  must  decline  to  be  cross-examined 
about  his  past  life.  But  as  to  his  capa- 
bilities, how  could  I  doubt  them  after 
hearing  him  sing  ?  It  was  merely  in 
order  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  he 
wanted  the  solo  portion  of  his  Ag- 
nus to  sound  like  that  he  sat  down  to 
the  piano  and  showed  me,  to  my  de- 
light and  amazement,  what  he  could 
do.  Not  only  had  he  a  tenor  voice  of 
such  quality  and  volume  as  I  had  only 
heanl  equalled  two  or  three  times  in 
my  life  before,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  been  well  and  carefully  taught 
how  to  use  it.  He  owned  that  this  was 
the  case  in  reply  to  my  admiring  ejacu- 
lations—  by  which,  for  the  rest,  he 
seemed  to  set  remarkably  little  store. 

*'  Oh,  I  have  been  taught  and  I  can 
teach,"  he  said.  "  That's  nothing ; 
any  fool  who  has  a  voice  can  be  made 
to  sing,  just  as  any  fool  who  has  eyes 
in  his  head  can  be  made  to  read.  The 
select  few  are  those  who  can  produce 
material  for  the  common  herd  to  work 
upon." 

He  thought  that  he  belonged  to  that 
select  band  ;  possibly  ho  did.  In  any 
event,  I  found  him  irresistible,  though 
I  have  probably  failed  to  convey  the 
least  convincing  impression  of  his  per- 
sonal charm.  Fortunately  for  me,  my 
wife  was  as  completely  bewitched  as  I 
was  — if  not  more  so  —  and  during  the 
weeks  that  followed  she  could  not  make 


too  much  of  the  mysterioos  Mr.  Yin- 
cent.  The  mystery  with  which  he  was 
pleased  to  surround  himself  was  doubt- 
less an  additional  attraction  to  her.  I 
believe  she  took  him  for  a  prince  in 
disguise,  and  built  up  all  manner  of 
romantic  histories  concerning  him  upon 
somewhat  slender  foundations ;  but  T 
am  not  concerned  to  deny  that  he  was 
a  delightful  companion,  as  well  as  an 
apt  pupil.  Those  whom  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  instruct  generally  accuse 
me,  I  believe,  of  being  rough,  rude, 
and  impatient.  I  cannot  call  myself  a 
good  master,  because  the  slowness  with 
which  the  average  human  brain  moves 
exasperates  me  so.  But  Vincent  al- 
most always  saw  things  at  once  and 
never  resented  the  occasional  explo- 
sions of  strong  language  which  I  do 
not  trouble  myself  to  restrain  when 
dealing  with  one  of  my  own  sex.  He 
would  laugh  very  good-humoredly  at 
such  times,  and  call  himself  a  duffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  permitted  him- 
self to  criticise  my  methods  of  in- 
terpreting certain  composers  with  a 
freedom  which  I  really  do  not  think  I 
should  have  tolerated  from  anybody 
else. 

What  distressed  me  a  good  deal  was 
that  I  felt  sure  that  the  man  was  in 
absolute  want.  He  would  not  tell  me 
where  he  was  lodging,  but  circumstan- 
tial evidence  convinced  me  that  he  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  although  it  was 
generally  easy  to  make  some  excuse 
for  giving  him  his  dinner,  I  could  not 
very  well  do  more  without  being  asked. 
As  for  the  few  pupils  whom  I  ventured 
to  secure  for  him,  they  were  daughters 
of  tradespeople  from  whom  no  high 
remuneration  was  to  be  expected. 
However,  he  was  destined  ere  long  to 
gain  a  pupil  whose  wealth,  liberality, 
and  social  standing  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  Honorable  Netta  Thrupp, 
only  child  of  Lord  and  Lady  De  Fam- 
worth,  had  for  some  time  past  conde- 
scended to  take  intermittent  singing 
lessons  from  me,  and  honesty  compels 
me  to  own  that  I  had  submitted  to  the 
horrible  noises  with  which  she  tortured 
my  ears  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
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she  was  what  she  was.  Lord  De  Farn- 1 
worth  is  such  a  very  great  man  in  our 
l>art8  —  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  sup- 
pose he  is  a  very  great  man  everywhere 
—  that  it  would  never  have  done  for 
me  to  insult  his  daughter.  Kind  fate 
ordained  that  I  should  be  delivered 
from  her  without  laying  myself  open 
to  one  of  those  severe  lectures  from 
Mrs.  Duckett  which  I  dare  say  I  some- 
times deserve.     Sic  me  servavit  Apollo, 

I  had  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
Vincent  to  sing  at  an  afternoon  concert 
which  was  given,  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, by  the  Minchestcr  Musical  Soci- 
ety ;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
advertisement  for  him,  if  it  did  not 
bring  him  much  in  the  shape  of  imme- 
diate and  tangible  reward.  At  first  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for 
he  never  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
vain  upon  the  subject  of  his  wonderful 
voice,  and  always  spoke  with  the  deep- 
est contempt  of  ballad-singing ;  but  as 
I  persisted,  he  ended  by  shrugging 
his  shoulders  impatiently  and  giving 
way,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
had  a  magnificent  success.  I  had  ex- 
pected no  less  ;  still  I  was  rejoiced  to 
think  that  I  had  been  the  humble 
means  of  securing  local  notoriety  for 
my  proUgij  and  I  remarked  to  my 
wife,  after  we  had  returned  home  and 
were  having  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  to- 
getlier,  that  a  great  weight  had  been 
taken  off  my  mind. 

"You  will  see,"  said  I,  "that  Vin- 
cent will  be  taken  up  by  all  the  gran- 
dees now.  Everybody  was  there,  and 
everybody  was  delighted.  This  after- 
noon's work  ought  to  bo  worth  a  dozen 
pupils  to  him,  especially  as  he  is  so 
good-looking." 

Amelia  said  she  wished  I  wouldn't 
be  so  worldly  and  material  —  as  if  my 
lack  of  worldly  wisdom  were  not  the 
very  thing  with  which  she  is  forever 
reproaching  me !  Mr.  Vincent,  she 
declared,  was  going  to  be  a  musical 
composer  of  European  celebrity  ;  much 
he  would  care  in  a  few  years'  time  for 
Minchcsterand  its  poor  little  grandees  I 

"That,"  I  observed,  "  mav  or  may 
not  be  the  case  ;  at  present  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  suppose  that  our 


young  friend  will  ever  be  a  composer, 
at  all.  But  you  will  admit  that  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  won't  accept  the 
prospect  of  future  celebrity  in  lieu  of 
immediate  cash  payments.  Therefore 
I  say  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  De 
Farnworths  were  sitting  in  the  front 
row,  and  no  bad  thing  that  Vincent  has 
a  handsome  face  as  well  as  a  glorious 
voice." 

Hardly  had  these  words  of  common 
sense  passed  my  lips  when  there  came 
a  rushing  sound  from  the  staircase  out- 
side ;  the  door  was  violently  thrown 
open,  and  in  burst  Miss  Netta  Thrupp, 
unannounced.  She  is  a  most  obstrep- 
erous young  woman  ;  I  am  told  that  it 
is  the  fasliion  to  be  so,  but  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Anyhow,  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  fashionable,  because  her  father  is 
an  ennobled  gin  distiller  of  immense 
wealth,  and  she  has  always  mixed  with 
the  very  best  society.  Just  now  her 
little  round  face  was  flushed  and  her 
little  round  eyes  were  gleaming  with 
excitement ;  her  entire  person  (which 
is  likewise  little  and  round)  quivered 
with  the  same  emotion. 

**  Dr.  Duckett,"  said  she,  "  I  hear 
you  know  all  about  that  beautiful  and 
talented  young  man.  Who  is  he  ? 
Where  does  he  live  ?  How  can  one 
get  hold  of  him  ?  I  warn  you  that  I 
am  going  to  throw  you  over  and  ap- 
point him  my  singing  master  in  ordi- 
nary forthwith.  Sorry  if  you  don't 
like  being  superseded  ;  but  what  else 
could  you  expect  ?  " 

I  replied  with  equal  truth  and  polite- 
ness that  there  are  certain  honorable 
employments  from  which  no  man  who 
possesses  a  musical  ear  and  an  average 
amount  of  self-respect  can  object  to 
being  ousted,  and  then  I  told  her  all 
that  I  knew  about  Vincent  —  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  not  much.  I  could  not 
even  furnish  her  with  his  address,  and 
I  was  just  inquiring  whether  I  should 
send  him  up  to  Farn  worth  to  receive 
instructions,  when  he  himself  walked 
in.  She  flew  at  him,  jabbering  and 
gesticulating  like  a  little  monkey. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Vincent,  how  delightful 
of  you  to  appear  just  when  you  were 
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wsoted  I  I  was  determined'  not  to  go 
home  without  finding  you  and  tellnig* 
yon'  that  you-  are  9inip1y  adorable ! 
You'  have  taken  me  nearer  to  hcaycn 
Uliflr  afternoon  tlian  I  have  ever  been 
befbrein  my  life,  and  if  yon  refuse  to 
giVe  me-  leseons  I  shall  die,  and-  go 
somewhere  or  other  —  not  to  heayen,  I 
am>  afraid;  But  you  tconH  i-efuse,  will 
you  ?  Come  back  and  dine  with  us  — 
IMI'  drive  yon  in  my  pony-cart — and 
w&^\  make  all  the  arrangements.  My 
pfeopie  will  be  charmed  to  see  you, 
thougfi  they- don't  know  one  note  from 
another.  But  tltey  said  you  looked 
awfully  distinguished' — and  so  you  do, 
you*  know." 

1  ^ite  thought  he  would  have  been 
disgusted,  but  he  wasn't ;  on  the  con«> 
irary  he  appeared  to  be  pleased  and 
nattered.  There  was  no  harmonizing 
that  fellow.  Sometimes  I  almost 
shared  my  wife's  enthusiasm  about 
hihi- ;  at  other  times  I  felt  by  no  means 
sure  that  ho  was  not  a  very  silly  and 
vulgar  specimen  of  humanity.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  showed  his  superi- 
ority  to  tlie  false  shame  that  commonly 
afflicts  silly  and  vulgar  people  by  re- 
plying :  — 

**  I  should  like  uothing  better  than 
to  dine  with  you.  Miss  Thrupp  ;  but, 
unfortunately ,  I  haven't  any  evening 
clothes,  and  unless  I  can  buy  a  suit  at 
a  slop-shop  for  twenty-seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  I  must  remain  without 
any  ;  for  that  sum  represents  the  whole 
of  my  available  funds." 

"  Evening  clothes  be  botliercd  I ''  re- 
turned the  vivacious  Miss  Netta  ;  '^  an- 
gels don't  wear  'em  —  at  least,  I  never 
hoard  that  they  did.  Come  as  you  are, 
and  bo  worshipped  I  " 

Well,  he  went ;  and  no  doubt  he  was 
worshipped,  and  no  doubt  he  liked  it. 
One  may  choose  to  sneer  at  the  fools 
whose  heads  are  turned  by  the  adula- 
tion of  other  fools  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  admitted  that  adulation  is  sel- 
dbm  wholly  distasteful  to  any  of  us, 
and  I  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  my 
career  that  great  musicians  (I  don't 
know  any  other  great  people)  are  not 
exempt  fVom  that  species  of  weakness. 
Hord  and.Eady  De  Pam worth,  whom  I 


callM'  great  just  now,  but  with  whom 
r  could  only  boast  a  veiy  slight  ac- 
quaintance, were  worthy  sort  of  people, 
charitablia^  hospitablie  —  perliaps  a  liitlb 
offbnnyc  at  times,  though  never  intbu- 
tionaliy  so,  I  am  sure.  Yeiy  likely 
they  enjoyed  ^KitTonizing  this  bright, 
rising  star  and  exhibiting  him  tb  the 
crowd  of  friends  with  whom  their  huge 
modem  mansion  was  always-  packed. 
Even  if  they  had  not  enjoyed'  it,  thej 
would  probably  have  had  to  do  it ;  for 
they  were  completely  under  the  thumb 
of  their  imperious,  plain-featured  little 
daugliter. 

Prom  that  day  forth  Vincent  .spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  at  Pamworth  — 
rather  too  much  of  it,  I  sometimes 
thought ;  although  it  was,  of  course,  an 
advantage  to  him  from  one  point  of 
view  to  be  thus  honored.  What  I  waa 
afraid  of —  and  certain  fhtuous  speeches 
of  his  tended  to  confirm  my  fears -- 
was  that  he  would  misunderstiand  a 
spoilt  child's  caprice  and  would  seri- 
ously imagine  that  he  had  made  a  con- 
quest of  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
England.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  warn 
him  that  his  fine  friends  would  assar- 
edly  forget  his  existence  as  soon  as  tliey 
moved  up  to  London ;  but  he  only- 
laughed  and  replied  that  they  would  be 
very  welcome  to  do  so  if  they  could; 

"  Tliey  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  reminded  of  my  existence  be- 
fore long,"  he  added,  in  one  of  those 
singular  outburslB  of  conceit  and  self- 
confidence  of  which  he  had  not  been 
cured  by  encounter  with  indexible  tech^ 
nical  difficulties. 

He  had  learnt  a  good  deal  in  a  wou> 
derfully  short  space  of  time  ;  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  was  still  very 
far  from  bcing^  fit  to  grapple  with  the 
obstacles  that  bar  the  path  of  half- 
instructed  composers.  Yet  nothing 
that  I  could  say  would  keep  him  from 
composing.  I  found  out  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  up  more  than  half 
the  night  through,  working  at  a  sym- 
phony (nothing  less  than  a  symphony, 
if  you  please  !)  which  he  had  in  hand', 
and  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  promise 
that  I  should  see  when  completed. 
\y\\nV  was  the  use  of  telling  a  Innalto 
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Hkm,  itostn  Uuit  h»  aiight  ns  well  undaiv 
tnUfi  to-  bwld  Oi  palace  or  aa  ivouclad  ? 
One  comfofft  wae  that,  he  had  now  a 
(iiey  of  pupilS'  and  was  able  to 
into  avowabte  q/oarters  not  far 
from  the  Precincts.    The  patnoaage  of 
Um  Thnippe  had  been^  aB  I  fbresaw 
that  it  would  be,  iavnluable  to  him  in  a. 
p— Muiary  sense,  and  Miss  Netta  was 
n«(  the  only  young  lady  who  decided'  tO' 
deaart  <dtl  Gruff-and-grim.  (it  was,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  by  tiiia  disrespectful  name 
that  many  of  them  were  wont  to  speak 
oi   Samuel  Duckett,  Mus.  Doc.,  and 
oi^gpuist  of  Minohester  Catliedral)  in» 
iMn>r  of  a  more  amiable,,  more  aitrac* 
tibve,  and  possibly  more  talented  pro^ 
faaaoB.      Was    it    his    talent    or   h&s^ 
amiability  and  his  attractiveness   that 
Hm.  Honorable    Nett»  a^ppeoiaied  so 
]y§l^y  ?     My    private    and    regretful' 
«<NMFictioa  was  that  his  taient  had  veiy 
filUa  indeed  to  do  with*  their  intimacy, 
and  I  could  never  get  him-  to-  express 
aniy  opinum-  about   her  voice  or  her 
oNHical  eapacity. 

^^  Oii^  she  pvetends  to  be  shy,"  he 
WMuid  say  in  answer  to  my  iuquines  ; 
^^she  declares  that  I  intimidate  her,, 
and.  our  lessons  usually  resolve  them- 
selves- into  performances  ou  my  part. 
I  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  show  her 
how  things  ought  to  be  done,  which 
seeaia  to  satiny  her.  Sometimes  the 
fat  mamma  comes  in  and  joins  in  the 
applause.  Every  now  and  then  I  sing 
flat  to  see  whether  tliat  will  make  any 
difference,  but  it  never  does." 

It  was  his  custom  to-  speak  slightingly 
of  the  De  Earn  worths,  and  to  laugh  at 
their  ostentation,  their  vulgarity,  and 
tbeir  self -importance  ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  incense  which  they  per- 
petnally  burnt  before  him  had  a  sweet 
sttvor  m  hia  nostrils.  Mrs.  Duekett, 
who  iMill  clung  to  her  idea  that  he  must 
be  a  nobleman  in  disjgriiise,  saw  in  this 
tofldency  an  a<lditional  proof  of  his  high 
breeding  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  Indicate  that,  ncr  did  I  quite  like  the 
freqnant  meetings  between  him  and 
his^  pupil  which  took  place  under  my 
bomble  roof. 

^U  tliii  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on, 
Avi^iai,"  1  said  to  nay  wife  one  even- 


ingv  ^^  I  believe  ib  will  be  my  duty  u> 
say  something  to:  Loid  f^  Famiwoith 
about  it.    If  he  chooses  to  have  Viu- 
cent  up  at  his  place  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  that  is  his  affair  ;  but  when  I 
find  tlie    young    people    eucountoring 
eaolt  other  here  dhy  after  day,. as  if  by 
accident,  and  whem  I  am  scowled  at 
unless- 1  at  once*  get  up  and  leave  them 
:in  sole  posaessiou  of  my  drasvin^room^ 
{I  begin  to  suspect  that  alli  is  not  as  it 
Ishould  be.    ^thing  can  come  of  it, 
jyou  may  say  ;  bat  I  am-  not  so  anra:  ofi 
that.      Anyhow,  I   don't  wish    to    be 
! mixed,  up  with  »  possible  scandaL" 

^'  Samuel,'**  cetucned  Mrs.  Duckatt  in 
her  sternest  voice,  '^  do  I  ever  interfere 
with  you>  in  your  management  of  tlie 
choir  OF  your  selection  of  church  mui- 
sic,  or  anything  else  that  you-  under- 
stand ?  Veiy  well,  then ;  be  good 
enough,  to  give  me  credit  Cor  knowing 
something  about  my  own  businesa  and 
for  being  certainly  the  very  last  woman 
to  pennit  anytliing  in  the  shape  of  a 
scandal  to  take  piuoe  in  this  housa."^ 

I  held  my  peace  —  little  peace  would 
be:  mine  if  I  didn't  pretty  generally 
hold  it  —  and  went  nay  way  ;   but  my 
.opinion    remained  unaltered.      I  am, 
however y  free  to  confess  that  the  di- 
nommeni  which  was  at  hand  took  me 
by  surprise.      I   had  expected  some- 
thing   rather    diiEerent.      Yiuceut,    £ 
should  mentaon^  was  subject  to  occa* 
sional  fits  of  the  deepest  despondency 
and  humility  —  the  natural  reaction,.! 
suppose,  from  that  buoyant  belief  in 
himself  and  in  his  ^orions  future  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.     At  such 
times  lie  used  to  come  to  me  for  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  and  seldom 
got  either ;    because  I  thought  it  was 
good  for  him  to  realize  every  now  and 
tlien  what  a  hard,  implacable  mistress 
art  is.    Well,  late  one  night,  after  Mm. 
Duekett  had  gone  up  to  bed,  he  entered 
my  den,  where  I  was  smokiui?  just  one 
more  pipe,  and  I  perceived  at  once  by 
the  look  on  his  face  what  he  was  going 
to  say.      He  cast  himself  down  in  a 
ehair  and  proceeded  to  say  it  all,  as  he 
had  done  more  than  once  before.     He 
he  was  a  failure  ;  he  was 


was 
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the  best  thiog  he  could  do  was  to  cut 
his  throat,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

"  This,*'  I  observed,  "  means,  no 
doubt,  thnl  the  second  movement  of  the 
famous  symphony  won't  go." 

It  means  that,  he  confessed  ;  but  it 
also  meant  that  he  had  lost  courage, 
that  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  his 
powers,  that  he  saw  a  long  vista  of 
meaningless,  purposeless  years  before 
him  —  in  short,  that  if  he  couldn't  have 
what  he  wanted  and  become  a  musical 
composer  of  the  first  order,  he  would  a 
great  deal  rather  die  than  live.  *'  Upon 
my  word  and  honor,"  he  concluded,  ^'  I 
believe  this  is  the  truth  of  it.  Exertion 
of  the  highest  powers  that  we  possess 
is  so  painful  to  us  poor  devils  of  hu- 
man beings  that  we  can't  bring  our- 
selves to  face  it  without  being  spurred 
on  by  sheer  terror  of  famine.  One 
ought  to  be  forced  to  work  for  one's 
bread  day  by  day,  like  Schubert." 

^^  Schubert  would  never  have  written 
some  of  the  trivial  stuff  that  he  did 
write  if  he  had  been  in  easier  circum- 
stances," I  remarked.  ^'  Still,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  you  are  not  likely  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  wholesome  stimulus  that 
you  mention  yet  awhile." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  he  returned  curtly  ; 
•*  I  am  going  to  marry  Netta  Thrupp." 

I  opened  my  mouth  so  wide  that  my 
pipe  dropped  out  of  it.  '*  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  mc,"  I  asked,  'Uhat  her 
parents  have  given  their  consent  to 
anything  so  —  so  amiiziug  ?  " 

**They  haven't  had  time  to  give  or 
refuse  it  yet,"  he  answered  coolly  ; 
**  she  and  I  only  came  to  an  under- 
standing this  afternoon.  But  they 
won't  refuse  ;  she  can  do  anything  she 
likes  with  them." 

Within  limits,  that  was  probably  the 
case  ;  but  that  they  would  ever  sanc- 
tion a  union  between  their  only  child 
(upon  whose  beetle  brows  a  ducal  coro- 
net might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
expected  to  descend)  and  an  obscure 
music  master,  whose  very  origin  was 
unknown,  was  more  than  I  could  be- 
lieve. However,  Vincent  entertained 
DO  misgivings  upon  the  subject. 

*^It  is  just  possible,"  he  remarked 
disdainfully,  ^^that  they  may  begin  by 


raising  objections ;  bat  I  shall  leare ' 
Netta  to  bring  thera  to  their  bearings. 
After  all,  it  is  an  honor  that  I  am  doing 
them.  Surely  you  don't  rank  Beet- 
hoven or  Mozart  below  a  auccoMfal 
distiller  of  spirits  !  " 

I  made  so  bold  as  to  point  out  that  be 
was  not  yet  Beethoven  or  Mozart 
'<  Besides,"  I  added,  '^  I  thought  yoa 
were  going  to  be  a  miserable  failure, 
and  that  self-destruction  was  the  only 
course  left  open  to  you." 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  Can't  yoa 
understand  that  one  must  have  one's 
ups  and  downs  ?  "  he  asked.  *^  Men 
of  genius  are  always  like  that.  But 
then  you  aren't  a  man  of  genius,  yoo 
dear  old  literal  interpreter  of  your  fel- 
low-creatures and  all  their  works  ! " 

*' Perhaps  not,"  I  returned,  sllghtlj 
nettled  ;  ^'  but  I  understand  something 
about  my  craft,  at  any  rate,  if  I  don't 
understand  all  the  vagaries  of  people 
who  fancy  themselves  geniuses  ;  and  I 
would  a  good  deal  rather  he  what  I 
am,  let  me  tell  you,  than  the  lame  mo- 
sical  pet  of  a  crew  of  fashionable  ladies 
—  which  is  all  that  yon  are  ever  likely 
to  be." 

I  must  say  for  Vincent  that  he  never 
resented  my  rudeness.  He  laughed 
again,  patted  roe  on  the  shoulder,  ssid 
I  mustn't  lose  my  temper  over  it,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  no  business  to 
speak  of  mc  otherwise  than  as  his  so- 
perior.  In  the  end  he  coaxed  me  into 
admitting  that  I  believed  in  his  geniot. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  I  did  tMlleve  in 
it,  and  I  do  still,  though  it  Is  out  of  my 
power  to  give  convincing  reasons  for 
my  belief. 

It  was  equally  ont  of  my  power  to 
discover  what  his  real  sentiments  were 
with  regard  to  Miss  Thrupp.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  did  not  consider  her 
beautiful,  clever,  and  fascinating,  and 
when  I  replied  that,  candidly  apeaUng, 
I  did  not,  he  merely  olMerred  tkit 
there  was  room  in  the  worid  for  eveiy 
variety  of  taste  and  proceeded  to  mike 
irrelevant  remarks  about  the  fMcins^ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Duckett,  which  he  choN 
to  assume  that  I  must  find  irresiitiWi 
As  for  tlie  strenuous  oppoaition  on  Ihi 
part  of  her  parents  wliich  I  fowinw,hi 
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Utterly  declined  to  believe  iu  it.  Netta 
would  very  soou  make  that  all  right, 
lie  declared. 

Nctta's  determiDatioa  to  have  her 
own  way  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Lord  De  Farn worth  from  bouncing  in 
upon  me  on  the  following  morning, 
grunting  and  gobbling,  like  an  angry 
little  Berkshire  pig  (which  animal,  in- 
deed, he  closely  resembled  in  features 
and  outline),  to  ask  who  the  devil  Mr. 
Vinceut  was,  what  the  devil  I  meant 
by  allowing  my  house  to  be  used  iis  a 
place  of  assignation,  whether  I  was 
aware  that  a  word  from  him  would  suf- 
fice to  deprive  me  of  my  present  post 
and  its  emoluments,  etc.,  etc. 

I  replied  that  I  was  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  despotic  author- 
ity as  his  lordship  claimed,  while  my 
own  domestic  despotism  was  not  firmly 
enough  established  to  admit  of  my  turn- 
ing out  of  my  house  a  young  lady  who 
saw  lit  to  enter  it,  uninvited.  I  added 
that  I  could  not  tell  him  who  the  devil 
Mr.  Vincent  was,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  apply  for  information  to  the 
person  chiefly  concerned. 

**  But,  confound  the  fellow  I  he 
won't  say,"  cried  the  irate  little  noble- 
man. ^^  All  I  can  get  out  of  him  is  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  that  he  is  going 
to  be  famous  some  fine  day.  Famous 
indeed  !  —  infamous  is  what  I  call  him  ! 
Infamous  is  the  only  word  to  apply  to 
such  conduct  as  his  has  been,  and  I 
defy  you  to  deny  it.  Dr.  Duckett  I  " 

Well,  there  was  not  much  use  in 
defying  me,  and  so,  I  suppose,  he  must 
have  perceived  ;  for,  after  a  time,  his 
wrath  died  away  into  almost  lachry- 
mose lamentations.  Such  kindness  as 
he  and  Lady  De  Farn  worth  had  shown 
to  this  outrat-elbows  singing  master  I 
—  such  consideration  as  they  had  dis- 
played for  him,  treating  him  quite  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves,  put- 
ting up  with  his  insolent  airs  and  al- 
lowing him  to  thump  the  piano  for  a 
couple  of  hours  without  ceasing  after 
<linner,  thouirh  the  noise  had  often 
been  most  distracting.  And  now  this 
was  their  reward  !  It  was  enough  to 
make  a  benevolent  man  despair  of  the 
human  race.    It  was  also  enough   to 
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make  an  indulgent  father  repent  bit- 
terly of  the  indulgence  which  he  had 
lavished  upon  an  undutiful  child. 

But  it  was  not  enough  —  that  very 
soon  became  evident  —  to  reduce  an 
undutiful  child  to  a  proper  state  of 
subjection.  When  Lord  De  Farnworth 
swore  that  he  would  never  —  no,  never  ! 
—  permit  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man 
who  refused  to  give  any  account  of 
himself,  when  he  vowed  that  a  well- 
authenticated  statement  of  her  suitor's 
birth  and  parentage  must  and  should 
be  a  sine  qud  7)09i,  and  when  he  pathet- 
ically besought  me  to  say  whether  I 
thought  it  at  all  possible  that  Vincent 
could  be  some  aristocratic  personage, 
masquerading  for  his  own  purposes  as 
a  pauper  musician,  I  saw  that  I  was 
iu  the  presence  of  an  already  defeated 
man.  He  was  afraid,  no  doubt,  that 
the  girl  would  elope,  and  no  doubt  she 
was  quite  capable  of  so  doing.  I  could 
only  answer  that  I  was  without  infor- 
mation, and  even  without  detinite  opin- 
ions, as  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 
Vincent  might  be  a  duke  in  disguise, 
or  he  might  be  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  latter 
hypothesis  seemed  rather  more  reason- 
able than  the  former.  And  so  poor 
Lord  De  Farnworth  went  groaning 
away. 

Being  constitutionally  unimaginative, 
I  was  not  half  so  much  disappointed  as 
Mrs.  Duckett  was  when  it  turned  out 
that  the  belongings  of  our  mysterious 
friend  were  perfectly  commonplace  and 
respectable,  after  all.  He  was,  it  ap- 
peared, nothing  more  romantic  or  more 
interesting  than  the  orphan  nephew  of 
a  well-to-do  Liverpool  merchant,  by 
whom  he  had  been  adopted  and  edu- 
cated, and  with  whom  he  hail  quarrelled 
because  the  Liverpool  merchant's  soul 
refused  to  soar  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
counting-house.  His  real  name  was 
Vincent  Cunliffe,  and  his  uncle  was 
head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Cun- 
liff«  'ic  Co.,  who  dealt  in  —  I  forget 
what  article  of  commerce.  The  old 
gentleman,  on  being  informed  that 
Vincent  despised  commerce  and  pro- 
posed to  go  forth  into  a  world  which 
he  expected  shortly  to  electrify  by  the 
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exercise  of  bis  musical  taleuls,  had 
told  him  to  go  lo  the  deuce,  if  he  liked. 
He  had  accordingly  betaken  himself 
to  Minchester  —  though  not,  it  may  be 
hoped,  in  literal  obedience  to  the  above 
giiicious  injunction.  These  particulars 
we  ascertained  from  Vincent  himself, 
who  mentioned  that  he  had  had  to 
communicate  them  to  the  De  Farn- 
worths. 

^^  It  would  hardly  have  done  for  me 
to  be  married  under  a  feigned  name, 
you  see,''  he  explained  ;  '^  and  I  had 
no  special  motive  for  concealment. 
My  uncle,  of  course,  is  delighted,  and 
has  come  over  to  Farn worth,  post- 
haste, to  embrace  the  bride-elect  and 
to  say  how  liberal  he  is  disposed  to  be 
in  the  matter  of  scttlemenls.  They 
must  manage  all  that  amongst  them- 
selves ;  it  doesnH  in  the  least  interest 
me,  so  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  live  my 
own  life  and  so  long  as  it  is  underetood 
that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
mercantile  career." 

*'And  Lord  and  Lady  De  Fani- 
worth  ?  "  I  ventured  to  inquire.  "  Are 
they  as  delighted  as  your  uncle  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shouldera.  '^Not 
quite,  I  believe,''  he  answered;  *'but 
they  are  probably  of  opinion  that 
tilings  might  have  been  worse,  and  it 
has  been  some  consolation  to  them  to 
hear  that  my  mother  was  highly  con- 
nected. One  can't  expect  such  people 
to  underatand  what  emperors  and  kings 
have  always  understood,  that  the  only 
real  aristocracy  is  the  aristocracy  of 
Uilent." 

I  had  not  been  previously  aware  that 
the  royal  personages  alluded  to  held 
that  view  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  that  Mr.  Vincent  Cuuliffe  did ; 
for,  under  all  the  circumstances,  arro- 
gance was  more  likely  to  serve  his  turn 
than  humility.  Evidently  Miss  Netta-s 
vast  wealth,  actual  and  prospective, 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him,  nor 
could  I  divine  what  his  motive  was  for 
manning  her.  Yet  it  may  be  that  that 
motive  was  not  so  very  far  to  seek. 
The  girl  had  fallen  over  head  and  cars 
in  love  with  him  —  had  even,  I  dare 
say,  gone  the  length  of  proposing  to 
him,    and     his    queer,    unaccountable 


vanity  had  been  unable  to  hold  out 
against  the  compliment. 

His  vanity  should  have  been,  and 
very  likely  was,  highly  flattered  by  the 
attentions  which  were  showered  upon 
him  from  all  quarters  when  the  engage- 
ment was  publicly  announced.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  ladies  of  Minchester  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  him  with  a  favoring  eye  ; 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune,  and  as  soon  aa  they 
had  become  convinced,  by  consulting 
books  of  reference,  that  his  maternal 
grandfather  had  really  been  in  the 
peerage,  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
make  enough  of  him.  Still  they  did 
their  best,  and  such  of  them  as  had 
daughtei-s  of  their  own  tried  not  to 
show  how  vexed  they  were  with  them- 
selves for  having  hitherto  failed  to 
divine  his  social  position.  As  for  Miss 
Netta,  she  was  as  proud  of  her  con- 
quest as  if  the  man  had  actually  been 
what  he  was  so  fond  of  asserting  that 
he  was  going  lo  be.  Few  people  value 
themselves  upon  what  has  always  been 
theirs,  and  possibly  the  puiiiacle  on 
which  she  stood  as  an  heiress  of  ilie 
first  water  may  have  seemed  to  her  to 
be  a  less  exalted  one  than  it  did  to 
others.  Anyhow,  she  adored  him  un- 
disguisedly  and  a  trifle  noisily  (for  it 
was  her  nature  to  make  a  noise  aboui 
everything),  while  he  accepted  her 
homage  with  a  good-humored  tolera- 
tion which  sometimes  made  me  feel 
that  it  would  do  him  no  great  harm  to 
be  gently  kicked. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  about 
ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  my  young  friend  astounded  me  by 
walking  into  my  room  one  evening, 
and  saying  curtly,  "  Well,  it's  all  off." 

"What  is  all  off?"  I  asked. 
'-  Surely  you  don't  mean  your  mar- 
riage ?  " 

'*  Thai's  just  what  I  do  mean. 
There^s  a  fine  fuss  up  at  Farnworth,  as 
you  may  imagine  ;  but  really  I  can't 
help  it.  I  had  to  tell  Netta  last  night 
that  the  thing  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  My  dear  sir,  did  you  ever 
hear  her  sing  ?  " 

'^  Of  course  I  have  heard  her  sing," 
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1  answered.  **So  have  you,  I  pre- 
sume, as  you  have  been  her  siugiug 
uiaster  all  this  time." 

^'  No ;  uot  more  thau  a  few  notes. 
She  always  put  me  off,  upon  one  pre- 
text or  auother,  aud,  iudeed,  I  wasn't 
very  anxious  to  hear  her,  suspecting 
that  it  would  hardly  be  a  treat.  But 
last  night,  after  dinner,  she  wiis  pleased 
to  favor  the  company,  and  —  oh.  Lord  I 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  miglit  have 
warned  me  I  How  could  you  ever 
have  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  live  in  the  house  with  such  a 
woman  ?  The  mercy  is  that  I  have 
found  her  out  in  time  ;  for,  as  I  said  to 
her,  nothing  could  have  come  of  our 
marriage  but  a  speedy  and  final  separa- 
tion." 

Preposterous    though    this    was,    he 
was  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  my  rep- 
resentations did  not  avail  to  shake  his 
resolution  for  a  moment.      No  doubt, 
he  agreed,  an  arrangement  might  have 
been   made  by  which  his  wife  should 
bind   herself  never  to  sing  again  ;  but 
that    would    not    have    satisfied    him. 
The  terrible  thing  was  that  she  should 
be  capable  of  making  those  atrocious 
noises  and    liking    them.    It    showed 
such    a    perverted    intelligence,    such 
utter  inability  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  he  shuddei*ed  still 
at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  escaped. 
^^  Moreover,"  he  added,  with  a  slight 
laugli,  ^^  she  was  much  too  furious  to 
come  to  terms,  and  so  were  her  people. 
LfOi*d  De  Farn  worth  has  expelled  me 
witli  ignominy   from  the  halls  of  his 
posterity,  and  my  uncle  swears  he  will 
never  speak  to  me  again.     I  stand  be- 
fore you,  my  dear  Dr.  Duckett,  penni- 
less, but  free." 

Must  I  confess  that  I  inwardly  re- 
spected this  madman,  while  verbally 
condemning  his  conduct  in  the  most 
forcible  language  that  I  could  lay  my 
tongue  to?  It  is  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  be  a  musician  in  order  to  understand 
exactly  how  I  felt  and  how  thorouo^hly 
I  could  sympathize  with  the  sudden 
aversion  which  he  had  conceived  for 
the  Honorable  Netta  ;  but  anybody  can 
admire  disinterestedness,  and  every- 
body  must  acknowledge  that  Vincent 


Cunliffe  had  shown  himself  superior  to 
those  sordid  considerations  which  sway 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  I  did 
not,  however,  allow  him  to  suppose 
that  I  sympathized  with  him  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  him  that 
he  had  behaved  not  only  like  a  fool  but 
very  unlike  a  gentleman,  and  that  it 
was  his  bounden  duty  to  make  such 
reparation  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  without  an  instant's  delay. 

He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  in- 
quired, pertinently  enough,  what  repa- 
ration he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make. 
He  was  sorry  to  have  put  anybody  to 
inconvenience,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
marry  the  girl,  and,  as  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  marry  her,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  The  prospect  of  be- 
ing cut  off  by  his  uncle  did  not  appear 
to  alarm  him  much.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  a  long  time  ago,  he  said,  that 
he  would  have  to  dispense  with  his 
uncle's  patronage  and  pecuniary  aid. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  only  too  true  that 
these  somewhat  necessary  benefits 
were  to  be  denied  to  him.  Walking 
homewards  from  the  cathedral,  after 
service  that  afternoon,  I  was  accosted 
by  an  angry  old  gentleman  with  a  red 
face  aud  a  white  beard,  who  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  Cunliffe,  and  stated  that 
he  wished  to  caution  me  against  ad- 
vancing money  to  that  rascally  young 
nephew  of  his. 

*'  He  is  sure  to  ask  you  for  money," 
Mr.  Cunliffe  said  ;  *Mie  has  no  con- 
science about  such  matters  —  or  about 
any  other  mattera  either,  as  far  as  that 
goes.  Well,  you  have  chosen  to  take 
him  up,  and  you  can  do  as  you  please 
about  helping  him.  Only  be  so  good 
as  to  understand,  once  for  all,  Uiat  no 
loan  made  to  him  will  ever  be  repaid 
by  me.  No  man  can  say  that  I  have 
not  done  my  duty,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  my  duty,  by  that  conceited, 
ungrateful  young  puppy.  Now  let  him 
starve,  since  he  prefers  to  starve  I  I 
wash  my  hands  of  him  —  I  wash  my 
hands  of  him,  sir  I  " 

Mr.  Cunliffe's  hands  looked  as  if 
they  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  little 
washing ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.    I  thanked  him  for  Jiis  friendly 
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warning  and  wished  him  good-after- 
noon  without  waiting  to  hear  the  in- 
dignant denunciation  which  I  saw  that 
he  was  anxious  to  pronounce.  What 
would  have  been  the  use  of  further 
wonls?  I  could  not  make  Vincent 
marry  Miss  Thrupp,  nor  was  I  by  any 
means  sure  that,  after  the  insult  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  Miss 
Thrupp  any  longer  desired  to  marry 
Vincent. 

The  De  Farn worths,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  left  immediately  for  Lon- 
don ;  the  rupture  caused  a  nine  days^ 
wonder  in  Miuchester,  and  then,  if  it 
was  not  forgotten,  it  ceased  to  be  so 
much  talked  about.  Unfortunately, 
poor  Vincent's  newly  acquired  popu- 
larity ceased  also,  and  his  pupils 
dropped  him  as  if  he  had  been  attacked 
by  leprosy.  I  dare  say  the  true  story 
of  his  renunciation  did  not  transpire  ;  I 
dare  say  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
something  disgraceful  had  been  discov- 
ered about  him  ;  anyhow  he  was  sent 
to  Coventry,  and  Coventry  is  a  dismal 
place  of  abode  for  those  whose  purses 
are  empty.  I  don't  know  how  he  lived 
during  the  two  months  that  followed. 
I  was  able  to  provide  him  with  a  little 
work  and  a  very  little  pay  ;  but  I  could 
no  longer  offer  him  dinner,  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Duckett  declined 
to  meet  him,  averring  that  he  had  de- 
ceived her  shamefully,  and  that  she 
had  seen  through  hini  all  along.  The 
two  statements  sounded  irreconcilable  ; 
but  I  know  better  than  to  invite  my 
wife  to  reconcile  her  statements. 

The  poor  fellow  used  to  come  in  late 
at  night,  bringing  his  counterpoint  to 
be  coitxicted,  and  looking  paler  and 
more  hollow-cheeked  as  the  weeks 
passed  on.  It  broke  my  heart  to  watch 
him  add  to  listen  to  the  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  a  bright  and  glorious  future 
which  he  had  iu  no  way  abandoned. 
Sometimes  I  quite  loved  Vincent  —  he 
deeilied  to  me  to  be  such  a  true  artist, 
and  his  masiciU  instincts  were  so  won- 
derfully sound  ;  but  I  must  own  that 
at  other  times  lie  tried  my  patience 
almost  beyond  bearing.  His  moods 
were  at  least  as  irrccoaeilablo  as  Mrs. 
Duckett's .  adeertioasy    und:   infinitely 


more  puzzling.  He  must  often,  I  am 
sure,  have  been  hungry  iu  those  days, 
and  he  was  occasionally  despondent ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  don't  think  he 
was  unhappy  ;  there  was  just  that 
compensating  feature  in  an  otherwise 
melancholy  spectacle. 

But  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  him  un- 
happy when  at  length  he  brought  mc 
his  famous  symphony,  and  flung  the 
completed  score  down  upon  my  table, 
with  an  exultant  air,  telling  me  to 
glance  over  it  at  my  leisure.  Alas  I 
what  could  I  say  when  he  returned  on 
the  morrow  to  hear  my  verdict?  I 
did  say  all  that  I  could ;  I  was  able  to 
affirm  honestly  that  he  had  made  great 
progress,  and  that  certain  passages  iu 
his  work,  if  rendered  as  he  had  ap- 
parently intended  that  they  should  be 
rendered,  would  have  rare  beauty  ; 
but  to  tell  him  that  such  a  composi- 
tion could  ever  be  performed  by  any 
orchestra  would  have  been  not  only 
dishonest,  but  downright  absurd.  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  any  one 
could  have  been  Ihrown  into  such 
depths  of  utter  despair  by  adverse  criti- 
cism as  he  was,  after  hearing  me  out. 
What  on  earth  had  the  man  expected  ? 
It  was  beyond  me  to  conjecture  ;  nor 
did  he  think  it  worth  while  to  reply 
when  I  put  the  question  to  him.  He 
only  said,  with  teai*s  in  his  eyes,  that 
he  now  saw  the  hopelessness  of  what 
he  had  attempted,  and  that  the  attempt 
would  not  be  repeated  for  many  years, 
if  indeed  it  were  ever  repeated  at  all. 

**  Of  couree  it  won't  I "  I  returned 
rather  impatiently — for  his  dejection 
struck  me  as  both  unmanly  and  un- 
called for.  ^^  God  bless  my  soul  I  did 
you  think  you  could  sit  down  and 
write  a  symphony  as  easily  as  a  love- 
letter?'' 

I  am  afraid  he  did  write  a  love-letter 
that  very  night —  whether  easily  or  not 
I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
for  several  days,  and  then  he  came  in 
to  make  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a 
final  confession  to  me. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Dr.  Duckett,"  he  began,  after  declin- 
ing, with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  the  cigar 
that  I  offered  him  ;  ''  but  there  is  no 
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coucealiDg  the  fact  that  you  despise 
me.  Well,  you  canH  possibly  despise 
me  more  then  I  do  mvself  —  Chains  one 
thing  I  To  mistake  youi-self  for  a 
liou  when  you  are  only  a  poodle-dog, 
to  imagine  thai  you  have  the  world  at 
your  feet,  when  it  is  really  you  who  are 
at  the  feet  of  the  world,  which  are  not 
even  raised  to  kicic  so  insignificant  an 
atom  out  of  the  way  —  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  be  more  contemptible,  wouldn't 
it  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  an  even 
lower  depth  of  humiliation  might  be 
reached  by  a  man  who,  having  turned 
Jiis  back  upon  an  heiress  because  she 
was  too  unrefined  to  be  tolerated, 
thought  better  of  it  and  craved  to  be 
taken  into  her  favor  again,  so  that  at 
least  her  money  might  save  him  from 
the  workhouse  ?  " 

*^  Have  you  done  that  ?  "  I  asked  in 
some  astonishment. 

^'  If  I  had,"  he  answered,  with  a 
dreary  laugh,  '^I  should  have  abased 
myself  in  vain  ;  for  Netta  Thrupp  is 
going   to  be    married  shortly  to  Lord 

really  I    forget  his   title,  but  no 

doubt  he  is  a  lord  of  the  best  quality 
that  can  be  bought  for  money  ;  and 
she  particularly  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  nothing  except  the  tedium  of 
life  at  Farn  worth  could  ever  have  made 
her  fancy  herself  in  love  with  a  provin- 
cial teacher  of  music.  Well,  good-bye, 
Dr.  Duckett,  and  many  thanks  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me.  You  couldn't 
add  to  it  by  lending  me  a  few  yards  of 
stout  cord,  I  suppose  ?  No  ?  Never 
mind  ;  one's  razors  and  the  river  re- 
main." 

I  let  him  go,  scarcely  troubling  my- 
self to  answer  these  ravings.  I  was 
annoyed  with  him  for  being  so  easily 
discouraged,  and  still  more  annoyed 
with  him  for  having  stooped  to  renew 
his  courtship  of  Netta  Thrupp.  As  for 
his  threats  of  suicide,  he  had  indulged 
in  similar  ones  so  frequently  that  I 
attached  no  importance  to  them,  fully 
expecting  to  see  him  back  within 
twent3'-four  hours  in  a  more  cheerful, 
though  perhaps  not  much  more  reason- 
able, frame  of  mind. 

Well,  I  was  wrong  ;  for  I  never  saw 
him  again  alive.     He  was  found  dead 


in  his  bed  the  next  morning,  with  an 
empty  bottle,  which  had  contained 
some  anaesthetic,  beside  him,  and  I 
shall  always  feel  that  I  was  at  least  as 
much  to  blame  for  his  death  as  the 
chemist's  assistant  who  got  into  such 
trouble  at  the  inquest,  though  Mrs. 
Duckett  says  that  is  very  great  non- 
sense. What  distresses  me  most,  when 
I  think  about  him,  is  not  the  cutting 
short  of  a  young  life  —  for  such  calami- 
ties are  occurring  ever}*  day,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  grieve  over  them  — as  my 
strong  conviction  that  a  great  composer 
was  lost  to  the  world  when  poor  Vin- 
cent Cunliffe  decided,  in  his  dejection 
and  impatience,  upon  quitting  it.  This 
is  the  only  strong  conviction  that  I 
can  hold  concerning  him,  and  this,  of 
course,  rests  upon  no  solid  basis.  The 
effect  produced  upon  me  by  his  charac- 
ter, with  all  its  jarring  and  discordant 
elements,  was  that  harmony  must  have 
been  meant  to  be  evolved,  somehow  or 
other,  out  of  those  strange  dissonances  ; 
but  the  speculation  is  an  idle  one, 
which  probsibly  possesses  no  interest 
for  anybody  save  myself.  Assuredly 
it  has  none  for  the  impulsive  young 
woman  who  once  became  enamoured 
of  him,  and  who  is  now  as  happy  as 
possible  with  her  title,  her  diamonds, 
and  her  veiy  indulgent  husband. 
"  Some  day,"  says  Mrs.  Duckett,  who 
is  nothing,  if  not  orthodox,  ^*  all  these 
apparent  mysteries  will  be  explained." 
Perhaps  so.  W.  E.  Norris. 


From  The  GornhiU  ICagasine. 
THE  COUNTRY  SUNDAY. 

There  is  always  a  strange  calm  and 
peacefulness  about  the  country  Sunday 
—  an  air  of  quiet  and  rest.  How  far 
imagination  carries  me  away  I  do  not 
know,  but  on  this  fifth  Sunday  after 
Lent  the  sun  seems  to  shine  a  little 
more  brightly  than  it  does  on  week 
days  ;  the  animals  seem  to  know  it 
is  Sunday,  and  one  might  think  the 
birds  knew  it  too,  were  they  not  just 
now  so  busy  either  building  nests  or 
hatching  early  clutches  of  eggs  that 
they  appear  to   have  temponirily  for- 
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gotten  all  about  it.  They  will  remem- 
ber it  again  in  the  warm,  hazy  Sundays 
of  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Partridges  surely  know  it  well  at  that 
season,  laying  on  a  Sunday  until  you 
almost  walk  on  to  the  top  of  the  covey. 
And  the  outlying  pheasants,  which 
wander  along  the  hedgerows  in  search 
of  blackberries  and  acorns,  really  seem 
on  Sunday  morning  as  if  they  had  for- 
gotten all  their  cunning  ways  of  run- 
ning down  one  hedge  and  up  another, 
and  so  on,  at  the  first  alarm,  and  so 
going  right  off  the  beat.  I  seem  to 
notice  this  difference  in  their  behavior ; 
is  it  all  merely  fancy  ?  It  is  certainly 
on  Sunday,  when  I  have  no  gun,  that 
stray  snipe  get  out  of  the  brook  under 
my  very  nose.  The  farm  horses  know 
Sunda}'  well  enough  ;  they  arc  free  to 
rest  their  feet  on  the  cool  grass  the 
livelong  day,  free  to  roll  on  the  sward, 
to  do  nothing  but  munch,  muncli  at  the 
short  turf  from  morning  until  night, 
and  to  look  complacently  at  the  carter 
in  his  Sunday  clotlies,  taking  his  rest 
too.  Carter  likes  to  bend  the  steps  of 
the  afternoon  stroll  across  by  the  farm 
he  works  on.  He  likes  **  the  missus  " 
to  see  how  well  '^  my  harscs  "  are  look- 
ing. Our  dogs  know  Sunday,  perhaps 
by  the  sound  of  the  bells.  They  trot 
about  a  little  listlessly  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  bells  have  done  chiming 
watch  the  paily  walking  down  to  the 
gate  wistfully,  almost  sadly,  without 
attempting  to  follow.  Only  an  old  bull- 
terrier  never  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  his  company  is  not  at  all  times 
desirable.  He  comes  over  the  wall 
and  follows  quietly,  so  that  his  pres- 
ence is  not  detected  until  we  are  within 
the  church  porch.  Nor  would  he  be 
denied  the  church  itself  were  he  not 
carried  all  the  way  home  and  safely 
shut  in  the  stables.  But,  as  a  rule, 
dogs  know  church  lime  perfectly,  and 
their  behavior  in  the  afternoon,  on  our 
appearance  in  a  tweed  coat,  is  entirely 
different,  exuberant  joy  taking  the 
phicc  of  sad  resignment. 

To  me  this  morning  the  whole  air 
hconis  so  full  of  Sunday  that  I  fancy 
everything  is  affected  by  it.  Is  it 
merely   inuigiiiation,    or    do    the    bees 


round  the  white  aliison  and  the  wall- 
fruit  blossom  really  hum  in  a  more 
subdued,  a  gentler  key  ?  And  did  that 
hybernated  tortoise-shell  butterfly,  now 
fanning  its  wings  on  the  warm  kitchen- 
garden  path,  flit  by  in  a  more  leisurely 
way  than  usual  ? 

No  one  enjoys  his  day's  rest  more 
than  the  farm  laborer.  Well  does  he 
deserve  it.  He  may  not  go  about  his 
work  very  quickly  ;  no  one  who  luis 
ever  given  the  matter  a  thought  wouhl 
expect  him  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  hani, 
heavy  labor  all  the  same.  The  prin- 
cipal service  at  the  village  chapels 
seems  to  take  place  in  the  early  after- 
noon, not  in  the  morning  ;  and  this  is 
not  an  unwise  arrangement.  A  man 
wants  to  get  up  in  a  leisurely  way  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  without  the  trouble 
of  getting  himself  into  Sunday  clothes 
the  first  thing.  After  breakfast  it  is 
nice  to  walk  up  to  the  allotments,  to 
look  over  our  neighbors'  crops  and  our 
own,  too,  talk  them  over,  and  then 
bring  down  the  vegetables  the  good 
wife  wants  for  dinner.  Then  follows 
an  inspection  of  pigs,  and  a  chat,  pipe 
in  mouth,  leaning  over  the  pig-sty 
wall.  The  day  laborer,  who  all  the 
week  must  work  from  morning  until 
evening  to  get  enough  to  keep  himself 
and  his  family  upon,  must  not  be 
judged  in  this  respect  by  quite  the 
same  standard  as  those  who  have  abun- 
dant leisure.  After  all,  Uie  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  although  we  may 
admire  the  genuine  sense  of  duty  and 
the  thorough  kind-heartedness  which 
prompts  the  vicar-s  daughters  to  attend 
church  three  times  and  Sunday-school 
twice,  and  sends  them  to  bed  early 
thoroui^hly  tired  out  with  their  mani- 
fold labors  of  love,  Sunday  to  the  labor- 
ing man  is,  as  it  should  and  must  be,  a 
day  of  sweet  rest.  After  a  leisurely, 
restful  morning,  it  is  time  to  go  and 
^^ clean  oneself;"  to  put  on  the  Sun- 
day coat,  and  so  be  ready  by  time  the 
'^  pudding  bell "  rings  out  from  the 
church.  In  many  country  places  it  is 
the  custom  to  ring  a  bell  when  the  con- 
ixrcgation  are  out  of  church.  The 
bakers  will  not  open  their  ovens  until 
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this  bell  rings,  and  it  is  the  signal  for 
folks  to  go  and  fetch  their  dinners 
home.  Soon  after  this  they  may  be 
seen  coming  away  from  the  bakehouses 
with  oblong  tins,  in  which  the  joint 
has  been  baking,  over  browning  pota- 
toes or  a  pudding.  It  is' not  an  eco- 
nomical style  of  cooking,  but  the 
English  are  not  born  cooks,  and  many 
a  laborer's  wife  can  do  little  more  than 
boil  vegetables  or  fry  a  bit  of  meat  *^  in 
the  pan.''  It  is  not  born  in  them,  and 
few  of  them  have  any  chance  of  learn- 
ing. Still,  the  roast  must  be  got  ready 
for  the  oven,  and  the  pudding  must  be 
made  ;  the  vegetables  also  have  to  be 
boiled,  and  the  children  have  to  be 
made  ready  for  Sunday-school.  So  if 
it  is  inconvenient  for  the  good  man  to 
go  to  church  or  chapel  in  the  morning, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  his  wife. 
Go  week  days  the  dinner-bell  rings 
from  the  church  tower  at  noon,  which 
is  still  "dinner-time"  in  the  country, 
and  sounds  over  the  fields  to  the 
ploughman  on  the  fallow  and  the  soli- 
tary hedge-cutter.  But  on  Sunday  it 
is  generally  half  past  twelve  before 
dinner-time  comes.  Then  the  village 
is  very  quiet  for  a  while. 

Soon  after  this,  on  fine  days,  the 
folks  begin  to  stroll  out.  Now  comes 
the  time  for  service.  We  are  bi-ushed 
up  and  tidy,  and  after  a  good  dinner  a 
man  can  lean  back  and  easily  support 
the  weight  of  a  discourse  without  the 
mind  running  away  on  any  more 
pressing  matters  ;  and  so  home  to  an 
early  cup  of  tea. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  warm 
weather,  as  well  as  in  the  morning  be- 
fore service  time  the  quite  old  men 
(who,  having  no  pressing  duties,  and 
needing  no  extra  rest,  could  go  to 
morning  service,  and  did  so  until  re- 
cent years)  used  to  sit  on  their  door- 
steps, or  on  the  edge  of  the  footpath 
where  the  path  was  raised,  in  their  buff 
or  grey  smock-frocks,  embroidered  with 
white  work  round  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, and  the  real  beaver  hats,  which 
always  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
brushed  the  wrong  way.  The  old  men 
sit  out  now  sometimes,  but  not  so 
much  as  they  used  to,  or   you    may 


come  upon  one  sunning  himself  against 
a  warm  south  wall.  But  you  see  the 
smock-frock  no  longer,  and  the  beaver 
hat  is  gone.  I  sometimes  see  a  smock 
in  the  fields,  but  as  Sunday  garments 
they  have  quite  gone,  and  the  red 
cloaks  of  the  old  women  seem  to  have 
followed  them.  They  are  both  losses 
to  the  country  Sunday,  if  only  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 

Iii  the  afternoon,  after  service,  al- 
most everybody  goes  for  a  walk.  It  is 
nicest  to  see  a  whole  family  —  man, 
wife,  and  children  —  walking  out. 
Hand  in  hand  they  stretch  quite  across 
the  lane.  Some  one  once  remarked  to 
me  how  slowly  the  country  folk  walked 
on  Sunday.  They  do  ;  it  is  part  of  the 
Sunday  calm.  But  of  course  they  walk 
slowly,  they  have  no  reason  to  do  oth- 
erwise ;  and  although  they  may  walk 
slower  than  ever  on  Sunday,  their 
whole  life-training  precludes  a  quick 
pace.  No  one  can  walk  with  a  quick 
step  over  a  sticky  fallow.  As  a  boy 
the  laborer  walked  slowly  as  he  led  the 
team  at  plough  or  in  the  wagon  ;  as  a 
man,  come  to  holding  a- phiUgh  himself, 
he  walks  slowly.  Hard,  heavy  work 
of  all  kinds  must  be  done  slowly. 
Cattle  must  be  driven  slowly,  and  the 
sheep,  also,  when  they  are  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  farm  to  another.  So 
the  good  folk  go  along  gently  this  after- 
noon. They  do  not  go  very  far  ;  often 
stop  for  a  talk  with  a  neighbor,  or  to 
lean  over  a  gate  and  look  at  the  crops. 
It  is,  happily,  unnecessary  for  them  to 
take  a  constitutional.  I  am  glad  they 
go  slowly  —  the  pace  fits  in  with  the  air 
of  Sunday.  It  is  quite  distracting 
when  a  trap  from  the  town  goes  rat- 
tling through  the  village  with  a  fivst- 
trotting  horse.  The  rapid  motion  and 
hurry  seem  so  out  of  place  to-day. 
When  the  family  get  out  into  the  lanes 
or  fields  the  children  gather  bunches 
of  whatever  particular  hedge  spoil  is 
in  season  —  primroses,  cowslips,  and 
•*  cow-cranes  "  in  spring,  dog-roses  in 
June,  and  berries  and  nuts  in  autumn. 
Just  lately  they  have  been  getting  vio- 
lets, which  they  carried  in  tightly 
pinched  bunches  in  their  little  hot 
hands.     Very  often  the  bunches  do  not' 
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get  borne.  Perhaps  they  are  dropped 
when  hands  have  to  be  taken  again  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  ;  perhaps 
they  are  thrown  away  in  favor  of  finer 
specimens  or  some  more  highly  prized 
flower.  On  Monday  morning  many 
flowers  or  berries  are  found  scattered 
about  the  lanes  and  roadsides. 

On  Sunday  the  countr^Muan  has  lei- 
sure to  admire  his  garden  flowers,  and 
just  now  he  looks  anxiously  to  see  how 
the  winter  and  the  treacherous  early 
spring  has  dealt  with  some  favorite 
root,  or  if  his  tulip-bulbs  are  coming 
strong.  It  is  not,  of  course,  every  cot- 
tager who  has  space  for  a  flower-gar- 
den, but  in  their  fondness  for  flowers 
they  yield  to  few.  Witness  the  win- 
dow-plants which  always  flourish  so, 
and  look  so  well  year  after  year,  al- 
though they  soon  become  sickly  and 
unheallliy  in  a  drawing-room  and  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  hothouse  to  gather 
strength  again.  Nor  must  we  expect  a 
flne  show  of  window-plants  in  every 
cottage  any  more  than  a  garden  redo- 
lent of  clove-pinks,  gilliflowers,  south- 
ernwood, and  sweetbriar — bright  and 
gay  with  marigolds,  sweet-williams, 
and  datuiisk  roses,  and  many  another 
beautiful  old-fashioned  flower.  Given 
the  space,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  flowers 
when  enough  food  is  not  always  an 
assured  tbing.  Perhaps  we  must  look 
upon  the  flowers  about  the  cottages  as 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
prosperity  within,  and  the  outcome  of 
it.  Perhaps  their  presence  is  one  little 
reason  for  the  existence  of  that  pros- 
perity. The  flowers  were  the  outward 
sign  of  the  good  qualities  which  helped 
the  occupier  to  prosper.  For  surely 
the  man  must  be  a  little  better  for  his 
love  of  his  flowers  !  Surely  it  must  be 
good  for  him  to  tend  something  volun- 
tarily which  will  bring  him  in  no  gain  I 
And  just  as  it  is  good  for  a  man  to 
^row  flowers  for  the  love  of  them,  so 
it  in  irood  for  him  to  wear  them.  It 
hIiows  to  some  extent  in  his  case  not 
only  an  appreciation  of  the  flowers,  but 
a  respect  for  himself  as  well.  And  the 
custom  of  wearing  a  flower  in  the  coat 
»*of  a  Sunday"  is  a  common  one  in 
yillages,  especially  in   the  unsophisti- 


cated ones,  which  '*  lie  away  wide  -'  of 
the  towns.  But  I  am  afraid  the  times- 
when  a  marigold  and  a  sprig  of  south- 
ernwood formed  a  favorite  button-hole 
or  **  posy  "  are  gone  forever. 

Not  the  letist  remarkable  feature 
about  the  countiy  Sunday  is  the  bushed 
quietness,  the  stillness  in  the  air.  We 
should  hardly  imagine  that  the  ordi- 
nary daily  work  going  on  the  fields 
could  proiluce  anything  resembling 
that  dull,  confused  sound  which  fills  the 
air  in  busy  places,  and  to  those  who 
live  in  them  is  chiefiy  remarkable  when 
it  temporarily  ceases.  But  it  does  so, 
for  how  else  can  we  account  for  that 
strange  stillness  we  always  notice  on 
Sunday  when  there  is  no  creaking  of 
ploughs,  or  jingle  of  harrows,  or  crack 
of  whip,  or  rattle  of  mowing  and  reap- 
ing machines  ?  In  the  stillness  of  the 
Sunday  mornings  we  hear  sounds  afar 
off.  The  bleat  of  early  lambs,  the  caw- 
ing from  the  rookery  down  below  us 
in  the  valley,  the  laughing  cry  of  the 
woodpecker,  and  perhaps  the  rumble  of ' 
a  spring  cart  on  the  distant  turnpike 
road.  The  sound  of  the  chiming  church 
bells,  too,  of  some  distant  village  comes 
over  hill  and  valley,  and  strikes  clearly 
on  the  ear  when  the  wind  ''sets  that 
way."  The  long  distance  it  has  trav- 
elled is  sometimes  surprising,  and  wo 
say  to  ourselves,  *'  Why,  those  must  be 

bells  I  "    The  bells  sound  so  much 

more  appropriately  to  the  day  when 
they  are  chimed  than  when  they  are 
rung.  Ringing  bells  should  only  ac- 
company strong  gladness.  They  can 
ring  out  when  a  nation,  a  community, 
or  a  family  rejoices.  But  even  as  they 
ring  in  joy,  the  element  of  smlness 
which  is  so  strong  in  them  will  strike  a 
note  of  sorrow  here  and  there.  Apart 
from  these  times  the  peal  must  always 
be  too  sad  for  a  sunny  country  Sunday. 
The  peculiarly  quiet,  soft,  gentle  sound 
of  chiming  bells  is,  on  the  other  hand^ 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  day  and 
time,  and  the  air  of  peace.  Soft  and 
sweet  they  sound  ;  age,  perhaps,  has 
mellowed  their  tone.  Calling  to  ser- 
vice the  living  dwellers  in  the  village 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  after  year, 
as  they  have  called  in  time  past  the 
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geuerations  which  now  lie  sleeping 
under  the  green  mounds  on  each  side 
of  the  graveyard  path.  How  closely 
the  bells  were  knit  with  the  simple 
histories  of  the  dead  who  lie  there  ! 
They  chimed  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
christenings,  they  rang  out  at  the  wed- 
dings, and  the  *' sounding"  of  the  bells 
(one  after  another,  so  many  strokes  on 
each  for  man,  woman,  or  child),  told 
their  erstwhile  neighbors  of  the  close 
of  the  life,  and  the  passing  of  the  spirit 
to  its  place. 

On  the  south,  west,  and  east  sides  of 
the  church,  especially  the  south,  the 
graves  stand  thick,  but  only  lately, 
since  the  other  parts  became  full,  have 
mounds  began  to  dot  the  cold,  sunless 
northern  side.  In  many  places  we  do 
not  lind  any  yard  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  and  where  it  does  exist  it 
has  more  often  than  not  been  laid  to 
the  old  piece  only  in  recent  years. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling,  if  not  a 
superstition,  against  lying  on  that 
shaded  side  of  the  church.  For  though 
they  say,  *' Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
the  rain  rains  upon,"  on  the  funeral 
day,  yet  they  like  their  dead  to  lie 
where  the  sun  can  shine  on  their 
mounds ;  where  flowers  will  grow 
.  kindly.  Perhaps  this  last  was  partly 
the  foundation  for  the  dislike  to  the 
north  side. 

The  various  objects  we  meet  with  in 
our  Sunday  afternoon  walks,  and  espe- 
cially the  field  and  hedgerow  flora  and 
the  crops,  impress  on  our  minds  the 
march  of  the  year.  And  as  some  of 
the  feasts  of  the  Church  are  movable, 
so  the  feasts  of  the  flowers  vary  a  little 
in  different  yeai*s.  Easter  may  be  late 
or  early,  but  the  question  of  an  early 
or  a  late  spring  naturally  makes  a 
greater  difference  to  those  wlio  pass  all 
their  lives  in  country  places.  If  Easter 
happens  early  and  the  spring  is  Inte, 
things  seem  to  be  entircl}'  disordered, 
and  quite  out  of  tunc  as  well  as  time. 
It  alwavs  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
natural  time  of  the  year,  a  date  in  the 
calendar  of  nature,  which  is  just  suit- 
able for  this  senson  of  the  Church 
year.  Good  Friday  never  seems  to  nu' 
quite  natural  unless  I  can  go  out  and 


gather  a  good  bunch  of  violets  without 
much  search.  Nay,  I  like  to  be  able  ta 
smell  them  as  I  walk  down  the  side  of 
the  hedge  ;  to  be  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence before  I  see  them.  It  seems  so 
unnatural  when  a  cruel  north-esist  wind 
blows  all  day,  and  snow-showers  come 
whirling  over  the  hills  at  intervals,  as 
happens  now  more  often  than  not  with 
a  very  early  Easter.  On  Palm  Sunday 
the  children  always  look  out  for  tufts 
of  sallow  blossom,  which  ought  by  that 
time  to  be  covered  with  yellow  anthers. 
So  closely  in  the  observant  minds  of 
the  counti*y  people  is  the  flowering  of 
the  sallow  connected  with  the  season 
that  the  flower  is  commonly  known  as 
*'  palm."  I  say  the  observant  minds 
of  the  country  people.  The  latter 
were,  before  the  spread  of  education, 
or  rather  of  book-learning — that  is  a 
better  name  for  the  kind  of  education 
which  has  done  the  harm  —  keenly  ob- 
servant of  nature,  and  knew  their  birds 
and  plants  in  their  rough-and-ready 
way  as  the  present  rising  generation 
will  never  know  them.  But  the  chil- 
dren will  hand  down  ti*aditions,  no 
doubt,  of  these  things  so  far  as  they 
interest  young  children. 

Almost  the  first  sign  of  coming  spring 
is  the  putting  forth  of  yellow  catkins 
by  the  hazel  bushes,  and  the  dark 
green  leaves  of  the  dog's  mercury 
pushing  up  through  the  dead  leaves  on 
the  ditch  bank.  We  know  then  that  if 
the  season  is  kindly  we  shall  soon  scent 
a  violet,  and  that  the  hedge  buds  will 
be  swelling.  Then  weak  bleating  of 
young  lambs  is  heard  in  the  fields,  and 
the  rookery  is  in  a  perfect  turmoil. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  sweeter  spring 
sound  than  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  at 
their  nesting  trees,  and  it  is  a  sound 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  Sunday 
calm  ;  indeed,  there  is  something  very 
soothing  about  it.  A  little  later  in  the 
year,  and  the  meadows  foreshadow  the 
golden  sheets  they  will  be  at  the  end  of 
May.  And  now  we  have  forgotten  the 
"  blackthorn  winter,"  and  are  looking 
for  the  days  when  the  tall  hedgerows 
and  old  "  staggy  "  thorn-bushes  will  be 
as  thouffh  the  snows  of  winter  had 
come  back  to  them.    This  is  the  season 
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al  which   Whitsuutide    should   rightly 
fall  —  wheu  there  must  be  white  flow- 
ers in  the  church,  and  outside,  nature 
is  decked  out  in   white  ;    white  may, 
white  cones  of  chestnut  blossom,  white 
lilac  coming  out.     And  then  a  trinity 
of  greens  :   the  fresh,  young  green  of 
the  trees  in  fullest  foliage,  the  yet  un- 
faded,  shining  green   of    the    hedges, 
and  the  full,  rich  color  of  the  grass  and 
the  corn.    The  scent  of  the  '^  blowing  '* 
wheat,  and  the  first  field  of  meadow 
gniss  which  is  ^*  down,"  murk  the  turn 
of  nature^s  year,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant    when    the    fields   will    be 
whitening  to  harvest.     Far  up  on  the 
opposite  hillside  a  patch  of  light  color 
appears  in  the  sunshine  one  morning ; 
and  for  two  or  three  Sundays  following 
the  light  color  broadens  and  increases, 
ns  on  the  upland  arable  lands  the  corn 
ripens.     Sunday  after  Sunday  passes  ; 
the  fields  are  clearing  and  the  berries 
redden   on   the   hedges.     Trinity  Sun- 
days are  in  double  figures  and  will  soon 
be   in    their  teens.    The  gardens  are 
gorgeous    with    dahlias,    asters,  mari- 
golds, and  the  late  crop  of  roses  ;  the 
uectariiies    ripen    on    the   wall.     The 
smooth  turf  of  the  lawn  is  a  deep  rich 
green  from  the  close  growth  of  Dutch 
clover,  and  the  tall,  .white  anemones 
gleam   in  the    twilight    of    the   warm 
autumn    evenings.      The    robins    are 
singing  in  the  calm,  golden,  hazy  after- 
noons ;  yet  the   trees  are  still  all  un- 
touched.    But  the  decline    is  coming 
burely  beneath  this  air  of  calm,  ripe 
beauty.    One  Sunday  we  notice  a  yel- 
low leaf  on   the  chestnut ;    the    next 
there    is  a    large    gold   patch.      Each 
week  brings  further  signs  of  the  fall, 
and   we   look  now   for  the  first  sharp 
frost  to  fill  the  air  with  falling  leaves 
and  bring  the  acorns  pattering  down  ; 
to  listen  for  the  first  chack,  chack  of 
the  fieldfares  and  the  quip  of  the  red- 
wings as   they  fly  out  of  hedgerows. 
Our  calendar   has    run    through  ;    the 
year's    labor    is    over,    and    soon    the 
snowy  covering   will  lightly  cover  its 
work.     For  nature  now  a  sleep,  not  of 
<leath,  but  from  which  she  will  awake 
Jind  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.     The 
calendara  are  together  again,  for  the 


Church,  too,  has  ended  her  year.  But 
the  advent  of  nature^s  spring  is  passed 
in  quiet  rest. 


From  The  Britiih  Medical  JonrnaL 
WHAT  DROWNING  FEKL8  LUUfi. 

A  WOMAN,  who  was  among  those 
saved  in  the  recent  deplorable  accident 
in  Morecambe  Bay,  is  reported  in  the 
papers  to  have  said  that  she  remem- 
bered sinking  twice  and  thinking  she 
had  "  only  to  go  down  once  more  and 
all  would  be  over."  Every  one  knows 
the  description  given  by  *' false,  fleet- 
ing, perjured  Clarence,"  of  his  dream  : 

Lordf  Lordf  methought  what  pain  it  was  to 

drown  ! 
What  dreadful   noise  of  waters  in  mine 

ears  ! 
What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine 

eyes  I 
.  .  .  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost,  but  still  the  envious 

flood 
Kept  in  my  soul  and  would  not  let  it  forth. 

This  is  poetical  rather  than  scientific- 
ally accurate,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
Shakespeare,  when  he  represents  the 
drowning  man  as  retaining  conscious- 
ness and  having  *'  leisure  in  the  time  of 
death  to  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the 
deep,"  comes  ver^'  near  wliat  has  been 
the  actual  experience  of  some  who 
have  been  snatched  from  a  watery 
grave  when  life  was  all  but  extinct. 

There  are  several  authentic  records 
of  such  experiences.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Admiral  Beaufort, 
as  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Wollaston.  When  a  youngster  be 
fell  overboard  in  Portsmouth  Harbor, 
and  before  relief  reached  him  had  sunk 
below  the  surface.  All  hope  had  fled, 
all  exertion  ceased,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  drowning.  Two  minutes  did  not 
elapse  before  he  was  hauled  up,  and 
he  found  the  return  to  life  much  less 
pleasant  than  drowning.  Admiral  Beau- 
fort adds  that  he  had  heard  from  two 
or  three  persons  who  had  had  a  similar 
experience  that  their  sensations  had 
closely  resembled  his  own.  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  relates  the  case  of  a  sailor 
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who  had  beea  snatched  from  the  waves 
!iud  laiu  for  some  time  oq  the  deck  of 
his  ship  iaseusible,  who  oa  his  recovery 
liechired  that  he  had  beeu  iu  Heaven, 
and  complained  of  his  restoration  to 
life  as  a  great  hardship. 

In  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
^*  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  De  Quincey  relates  that  he  was 
once  told  by  a  near  relative  that  ^^  hav- 
ing in  her  childhood  (aged  nine)  fallen 
into  a  river,  and  being  on  the  very 
verge  of  deatli  but  for  the  assistance 
which  reached  her  at  the  last  critical 
moment,  she  saw  in  a  moment  her 
whole  life,  clothed  in  its  forgotten 
incidents,  arrayed  before  her  as  in  a 
mirror,  not  successively  but  simultane- 
ously, and  she  had  a  faculty  developed 
as  suddenly  for  comprehending  the 
whole  and  every  part. 

An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hartley,  has  recently  given  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  sensations  when 
drowning.  He  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness, 
in  which  he  saw  his  relatives  and 
friends  all  about  him  with  their  eyes 
full  of  tears.  All  thb  events  of  his  life, 
from  infancy  upwards,  passed  slowly 
before  his  mental  vision  ;  he  felt  that 
he  was  drowning,  and  he  remembers 
thinking,  unlike  Clarence,  that  it  was 
not  pain  to  drown.  He  was  able  even 
to  speculate  whether  his  body  would  be 
found,  and  he  pictured  his  own  funeral, 
and  fancied  he  could  hear  the  earth 
thrown  on  his  coffin.  He  had  sensa- 
tions of  the  nature  of  tinnitus  (ringing 
of  bells,  etc.)  in  his  ears,  and  he  had 
visual  perceptions  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous combinations  of  colors.  Next 
all  was  peace  around  him ;  he  had 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  well-being  in  a 
medium  of  a  temper  lure  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold.  Tl  -w  he  felt  himself 
as  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  floating 
in  space,  and  looking  down  on  the 
world  spread  out  at  his  feet.  Lastly 
came  mere  darkness  and  oblivion  till 
he  found  himself  stretched  on  the  river 
bank  and  being  subjected  to  the  dis- 
aj^reeable  process  of  restoration  to  life. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  these  ac- 
counts agree  in  two  points,  namely,  the 


apocalypse  of  the  past  life  even  in  its 
minute  details,  and  the  absence  of  any 
unpleasant  sensation.  On  the  whole, 
the  popular  idea  (which  in  such  mat- 
ters is  never  wholly  wrong)  that  drown- 
ing is  a  pleasant  form  of  death  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
few  who  have  practically  reached  the 
bourne  of  the  undiscovered  country 
and  yet  returned  to  tell  the  tale. 


From  The  CornhiU  Mag—ine. 
THE  HUMORS  OF  HERALDRY. 

Heraldry  has  been  variously  re- 
garded by  its  admirers  and  exponents 
as  a  science,  an  art,  a  religion,  or  a 
philosophy.  To  the  ignorant  outsider, 
however,  it  appears  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  human  system,  akin  to  grammar 
and  theology,  based  upon  laws  arbi- 
trary and  immutable,  as  are  all  laws  of 
man's  construction.  In  a  natural  art 
or  science  there  are  many  surprises, 
since  at  any  moment  a  genius  may 
arise  who  overturns  accepted  facts  and 
revolutionizes  accredited  theories.  But 
while  we  submit  with  a  good  grace  to 
nature's  apparent  inconsequences  and 
inconsistencies,  we  bitterly  resent  any 
interference  with  the  integrity  of  a 
system  of  human  manufacture.  A 
grammatical  Wagner  or  a  theological 
Whistler  could  never  hope  for  recogni- 
tion, still  less  an  heraldic  Darwin. 

Macaulay,  when  inveighing  against 
the  ^* correct"  school  of  poetry,  asks 
contemptuously  :  *'Is  poetry,  like  her- 
aldry, mere  matter  of  arbitrary  regula- 
tion ?  The  heralds  tell  us  that  certain 
scutcheons  and  bearings  denote  certain 
conditions,  and  that  to  put  colors  on 
colors,  or  metals  on  metals,  is  false 
blazonry.  If  all  this  were  reveraed  — 
if  every  coat-of-arms  in  Europe  were 
new-fashioned,  if  it  were  decreed  that 
or  should  never  be  placed  but  on  ar- 
gent, or  argent  but  on  or,  that  illegiti- 
macy should  be  denoted  by  a  lozenge 
and  widowhood  by  a  bend — the  new 
science  would  be  just  as  good  as  the 
old  science,  because  both  the  new  and 
Ihe  old  would  be  good  for  nothing." 
It  must  be  urged,  in   excuse   for  this 
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rank  heraldic  blasphemy,  that  at  the 
time  it  was  written  no  vision  of  a 
future  peerage  floated  before  Macau- 
lay's  eyes. 

lu  spite  of  its  dogmatic  spirit  and 
conservative  tendencies,  there  is  yet  a 
charm  about  the  subject  of  heraldry,  if 
only  because  the  whole  system  is  in 
such  direct  antagonism  to  all  the  ideas, 
theories,  and  prejudices  of  these  utili- 
tarinn  times.  The  very  existence  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  College  of 
Arms  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly, 
an  anachronism,  or  a  prehistoric  sur- 
vival. The  heraldic  world  possesses  a 
government,  a  language,  a  scheme  of 
ethics,  a  fauna  and  a  flora  all  its  own. 
In  that  strange  land  he  who  wishes  to 
get  on  must  go  back,  and  he  who  de- 
sires to  keep  his  place  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  must  stand  still.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  or  rather  the  fittest  are  the  most 
ancient  and  effete.  The  heraldic  mor- 
alist has  no  care  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
since  quality,  not  quantity,  alone  has 
any  value  in  his  eyes.  For  the  heraldic 
politician  the  masses  are  non-existent, 
and  the  classes  reign  supreme.  In 
such  a  world  we  may  imagine  Garter 
Kiug  of  Arms,  Norroy,  and  Clare uceux 
wandering  through  fields  or  and  argent, 
surrounded  by  heraldic  monsters,  ram- 
pant, passant,  or  couchant,  talking 
Anglo-Norman  French  or  punning  in 
motto  Latin,  listening  to  the  song  of 
the  fectlcss  martlet  or  the  beakless 
allerion,  and  plucking  the  conventional 
trefoil  and  fleur-de-lys. 

According  to  mediseval  heraldic 
writers,  the  institution  of  coat-armor  is 
of  the  most  ancient,  and,  indeed,  sa- 
cred origin.  '*  At  hevyn  I  will  begin," 
says  Dame  Julyan  Jierncrs,  the  accom- 
plished Prioress  of  Sopewell,  in  her 
**  Boke  of  St.  Albans,"  published  in 
148C,  *'  where  were  five  orders  of  an- 
gels, and  now  stand  but  four,  in  coat 
armour  of  knowledge,  encrowned  full 
high  with  precious  stones,  where  Lu- 
cifer with  millions  of  angels  out  of 
hc^vyn  fell  into  hell  and  odcr  places, 
and  ben  there  holden  in  bondage  ;  and 


all  were  erected  in  hevyn  of  gentill 
nature."  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  on 
the  same  authority,  that  the  four  Evan- 
gelists were  gentlemen  *'  come  by  the 
right  line  of  that  worthy  conqueror, 
Judas  Maccabeus,"  and  also  thai  the 
four  great  doctoi-s  of  Holy  Church  — 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  St.  Gregory  —  were  "gentle- 
men of  blood  and  coat-armour." 

Although  heraldic  authorities  have 
made  no  direct  attempt  to  solve  the 
vexed  question. 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  8]mui, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  f 

yet  they  have  assigned  to  Adam  two 
coats-of-arms.  The  first,  which  Wiis 
borne  in  Eden  before  the  fall  —  when 
he  needed  neither  coat  for  covering  nor 
arms  for  defence  —  consisted  of  a  shield 
gules,  upon  which  the  arms  of  Eve  (a 
shield  argent)  were  quartered  as  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  she  being  an 
heiress  I  The  second  coal,  borne  after 
the  expulsion  from  the  garden,  was 
"  paly  tranche,  divided  every  way,  and 
tinctui*ed  of  every  color."  The  use  of 
furs  in  blazonry  is,  it  has  been  sol- 
emnly asserted,  a  relic  of  the  garments 
of  skins  worn  by  our  first  parents.  The 
second  man  who  lived  upon  the  earth, 
Abel,  was,  we  are  told,  a  ti*ue  gen- 
tleman —  a  proof  that  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily take  three  generations  to 
manufacture  the  article.  Cain  was 
'^  no  gentleman  "  by  behavior,  but  he 
was  the  first  man  who  desired  to  have 
his  arms  changed,  ''ho  God  set  his 
mark  upon  him." 

Nearly  all  the  principal  characters  in 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  accred- 
ited with  coats-of-arms.  These  are,  as 
a  rule,  highly  appropriate,  except  in 
the  case  of  Joseph*s  heraldic  coat, 
which  was  merely  black  tinctured  with 
white  —  '•  chequy  sable  and  argent "  — 
whereas  something  after  the  pattern  of 
Adani's  second  coat  would  surely  have 
been  more  in  keeping  with  the  youth- 
ful Joseph's  favorite  attire.  Gideon 
bore  arms,  sable,  a  fleece  argent,  a 
chief  azure  gutt^  d'eau  ;  David,  a  harp 
or  in  a  field  argent ;  and  Samson,  gules, 
a    lion    couchant    or,   within    an    orle 
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argent,  semdc  of  bees  sable.  Armorial 
on  signs  are  supposed  to  have  received 
flivine  sanction,  for  God,  when  pre- 
scribing unto  Moses  the  form  of  con- 
ducting the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  expressly  com- 
manded the  use  of  armorial  signs, 
saying,  "  The  children  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  their  tents  every  man  by  his  own 
camp,  and  every  man  by  his  own  stand- 
ard:' 

Turning  from  Scriptural  to  classical 
heraldry,  the  devices  and  badges  borne 
by  the  Greek  warriors  upon  shield  or 
helmet  were  eajjerly  seized  upon  by 
the  mediaeval  heralds  as  a  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  art,  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  imagination,  were  de- 
veloped into  an  elaborate  system  of 
armory.  "The  beginning  of  arms," 
according  to  a  curious  old  manuscript 
preserved  at  the  Herald's  College, 
*•  was  lirst  founded  at  the  great  siege 
of  Troye,  within  the  Citie  and  without. 
The  great  Lordes  gathered  together, 
and  accorded  that  eveiy  man  that  did 
u  great  act  of  armes  should  bear  upon 
him  a  merke  in  token  of  his  doughty 
deeds.  .  .  .  When  the  siege  was  ended 
the  lordes  went  forth  into  divera  lands 
to  seek  adventures,  and  Brute  and  his 
knights  with  their  merkes  came  to  En- 
gland,  and  inhabited  the  laud  ;  and 
after,  because  the  name  of  merkes  was 
rude,  they  turned  the  same  into  armes, 
forasmuch  as  the  name  was  far  fairer, 
and  because  that  merkes  were  gotten 
through  might  of  armes  of  men." 

Our  latter-day  heralds  repudiate  all 
connection  with  Greek  and  Roman,  as 
well  as  with  Scriptural  armory.  The 
raoilern  svstem  of  heraldry,  it  is  now 
believed,  had  its  rise  in  the  standards 
used  by  the  German  princes  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
Xorman  Conquest.  Henry  the  Fowler 
advanced  it  to  its  next  step  when,  in 
regulating  the  tournaments,  he  ordered 
that  all  combatants  should  be  distin- 
guished by  liveries  compostd  of  narrow 
pieces  of  stuffs  of  various  colors.  But 
if  the  Germans  invented  heraldry,  the 
French  reduced  it  to  a  system.  To 
them  is  due  the  arrangement  of  tinc- 
tures and  metals,  the  attitudes  of  the 


animals,  and  the  technical  terms  used 
in  blazonry.  Although  coat  armor  is 
said  to  have  been  in  use  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  Conqueror's  reign, 
it  did  not  become  hereditary  until  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  In  1483  Richard 
III.  incorporated  the  English  heralds, 
who  before  that  date  had  been  attached 
to  the  court  or  to  the  households  of 
great  nobles,  into  a  fraternity,  and 
founded  the  establishment  known  as 
the  College  of  Arms.  In  the  days  of 
great  pageants  the  revenues  of  the 
heralds,  from  one  source  or  another, 
must  have  been  considerable.  At  a 
coronation  they  received  1002. ,  and  on 
the  king's  marrying  a  wife  502.,  with 
the  gift  of  the  king's  and  queen's 
uppermost  garments.  They  were  also 
paid  largesse  for  proclaiming  the  styles 
and  titles  of  the  nobility  on  public  oc- 
casions, and  could  claim  valuable  per- 
quisites in  the  shape  of  the  rich  stuffs, 
velvets,  tissues,  and  cloth  of  gold  that 
were  used  for  the  furniture  and  deco- 
rations of  State  functions. 

As  time  went  on,  the  heralds  per- 
formed other  and  more  useful  duties 
than  the  solemn  mummeries  required 
by  their  royal  employers.  They  took 
charge  of  the  genealogies  of  noble  or 
gentle  families,  more  especially  after 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  in 
which  during  the  lawless  mediaeval 
days  valuable  documents  had  been 
placed  for  safe  custody.  About  once 
in  a  generation  visitations  were  made 
by  the  heralds  to  inquire  into  the  pedi- 
gree of  every  family  in  the  country 
claiming  the  honor  of  gentility.  The 
visitations  were  especially  necessary  in 
and  after  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  many  noumaitx  riches 
sprang  up  who  desired  to  bear  arms. 
To  meet  this  demand  heraldic  adven- 
turers, such  as  are  not  unknown  in  our 
own  day,  undertook  to  forge  pedigrees 
and  invent  coats-of-arms  for  the  sake 
of  filthy  lucre.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  history  of 
English  heraldry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
triumphant  career  of  the  College  of 
Arms  during  the  storms  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  and  under  the  stern  rule  of 
the   Commonwealth.     Garter  King  %at 
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Arms  kept  his  head  and  his  title  after 
King  Charles's  head  had  fallen,  after 
the  name  *^  King^s  Bench  "  had  been 
changed,  even  after  the  word  ^^  king- 
dom "  had  been  blotted  out  of  the 
Republican  dictionnr}'.  Cromwell,  in- 
deed, like  most  parvenus,  loved  pomp 
and  finery ;  his  pageants  are  said  to 
have  surpassed  those  of  his  i*oyal  pred- 
ecessor in  splendor  and  costliness,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  he  kept  the  heralds 
hard  at  work. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  days  when 
the  shield  was  meant  for  use  as  well  as 
for  ornament,  when  the  crest  was  worn 
on  the  helmet  instead  of  on  the  livery 
buttons,  and  when  the  family  motto 
was  a  war-cry,  the  study  of  heraldry 
should  have  been  included  in  the  edu- 
cational curriculum,  and  that  a  copious 
literature  on  the  subject  should  have 
arisen.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
curious  little  book  called  **  The  Acce- 
dens  of  Armory"  was  published  by 
€rerard  Legh.  This  purported  to  be  a 
dialogue  between  Gerard  the  Here- 
haught  and  Legh  the  Caligat  knight, 
wherein,  by  the  aid  of  roughly  drawn 
illustrations,  the  former  explained  to 
the  latter  the  existing  system  of  ar- 
mory. In  the  preface  I^egh  divides  the 
ungentle  into  three  unequal  parts,  as 
follows  :  "  The  firet  whereof  are  gentle 
ungentle.  Such  be  they  who  will  rather 
swear  arms  than  bear  anus.  Who  of 
negligence  stop  mustard-pots  with  their 
fathers'  pedigrees.  The  second  sort 
are  ungentle  gentlemen,  who  being  en- 
hanced to  honors  by  their  fathers,  yet 
cannot  they  keep  so  much  money  from 
the  dice  as  to  make  worshipful  obse- 
quies for  the  said  fathers,  with  any 
point  of  armory.  .  .  .  Most  of  these 
desire  the  title  of  worship,  but  none 
do  work  the  deed  that  appertaineth 
thereto.  The  third  sort,  and  worst  of 
all,  are  neither  gentle,  ungentle,  nor 
ungentle  gentle,  but  veiy  stubble  curs, 
and  be  neither  doers,  sufferers,  nor 
well-speakei-s  of  honors  token." 

Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  science  of  heraldry  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  some  confusion, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  address  to 
the  courteous  reader  at  the  beginning 


of  Gulllim's  ^'Displaie  of  Heraldry," 
published  in  1611,  wherein  the  writer 
observes :  *•''  How  difficult  a  thing  it  is 
to  produce  forme  out  of  things  shape- 
less and  deformed,  and  to  prescribe 
limits  to  things  confused,  there  is 
none  but  may  easily  perceive,  if  he 
shall  take  but  a  slight  view  of  the 
chaos-like  contemplation  of  things,  not 
only  diverse  but  repugnant  in  nature, 
hitherto  incorporated  in  the  generous 
profession  of  Heraldry  :  as  the  formes 
of  the  pure  celestial  bodies,  mixt  with 
grosse  terrestrials ;  earthly  animals 
with  watery  ;  savage  beasts  with  tame  ; 
whole-footed  beasts  with  divided  ;  rep- 
tiles with  things  gressible  ;  fowles  of 
prey  with  home-bred ;  these  agsiin 
with  river-fowles  ;  aery  insecta  with 
earthly  ;  also  things  natural  with  arti- 
ficial ;  arts  liberal  with  mechanical, 
military  with  rustical,  and  rustic  with 
civil."  The  author  proceeds  to  inform 
his  intending  readera  that  he  has  done 
his  best  *'  to  dissolve  this  defonncd 
lump,  distributing  and  digesting  each 
particle  thereof  into  his  particular 
rank." 

Legh,  Guillim,  and  other  early  her- 
alds waste  a  good  deal  of  time  and  in- 
genuity in  ascribing  meanings  to  the 
colors,  metals,  and  animals  used  in 
blazonry.  Each  color  is  supposed  to 
represent  some  more  or  less  desirable 
quality,  such  as  or,  wisdom,  justice, 
riches,  and  elevation  of  mind  ;  argent, 
chastity,  charity,  and  a  clear  con- 
science ;  azure,  a  goodly  disposition  ; 
gules,  strength  ;  sable,  constancy, 
(livine  doctrine,  and  t^orrow  for  the 
loss  of  friends  ;  vert,  joy,  love,  and 
gladness  ;  and  purpure,  jurisdiction. 
It  is  curious  that  the  poets  should  have 
adopted  two  of  the  heraldic  colora  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  five.  They 
sing  of  azure  skies  but  not  of  gules 
sunsets,  while  their  ladies^  tresses  are 
often  sable  but  never  or.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, if  we  remember  right,  once 
clothed  a  heroine  in  a  *'  robe  of  vert." 
The  use  of  poetical  figures,  and  similes 
drawn  from  the  tenns  used  in  heraldry 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  decline  of  popular 
interest  in  the  subject.    One   fine  ex- 
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ample,  however,  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Enid  in  tlie  "Idylls  of  the  King," 
where  the  poet  describes  how  Enid  and 
Geraint  remained  :  — 

Apart  by  all  the  chamber^  s  width  and  mute 
As  creatures  voiceless  through  a  fault  of 

birth, 
Or  two  wild  men,  supporters  of  a  shield, 
Painted,    who    stare    at    open    space,   nor 

glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

The  lieraldic  fauna  is  chiefly  remark* 
able  for  the  large  number  of  chimerical 
animals  that  it  contains.  The  predilec- 
tion of  heralds  for  such  creatures  as 
dragons,  griflius,and  unicorns  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  sometimes  convenient  to  be  unable 
to  compare  portraits  with  originals. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  provincial 
heraldic  painter  who,  on  his  first  visit 
to  London,  was  taken  to  see  the  lions 
in  the  Tower. 

*'  What !  tell  me  those  are  lions,"  he 
exclaimed  indignantly.  '*  Why,  I've 
painted  lions  rampant,  passant,  cou- 
chant,  and  statant  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  I  should  hope  I  know  better 
than  to  believe  that  those  are  lions." 

One  of  the  humors  of  heraldry  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rule  that  a  lion  is  only 
a  lion  when  he  is  rampant ;  in  any 
other  attitude  he  is  a  leopard.  Most  of 
the  qualities  represented  by  the  ani- 
mals are  obvious  enough,  such  as 
strength  and  courage  by  the  lion,  pa- 
tience by  the  ass,  and  deliberation  by 
the  snail,  but  othera  are  a  trifle  far 
fetched,  as  politeness  by  the  cmnc, 
policy  by  the  goat,  and  skill  in  music 
by  the  hart.  Some  of  the  heraldic 
monsters  are  monstrous  indeed.  Few 
families  would  care  to  bear  upon  their 
shield  the  Wonderful  Pig  of  the  Ocean, 
or  the  Falcon-flsh  with  a  hound's  ear, 
still  less  the  Scarlet  Beast  of  the  Bot- 
tomless Pit. 

Canting  arms,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  allusive  arms,  have  al- 
ways been  popular,  and  this  is  not 
surprising  when  they  are  so  simple 
and  appropriate  as,  for  instance,  three 
whelk-shells  for  Shelley,  a  rabbit  for 
Warrender,  three  trumpets  for  Call,  or 


a  horse  for  Trotter.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  family  aims  began  to 
assume  a  more  complicated  and  elab- 
orate character,  iusonmch  that  some  of 
them  have  been  compared  to  a  garri- 
son well  stocked  with  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl.  The  adoption  of  a  florid  style  of 
armory  was  followed,  as  Bontell  says, 
by  the  substitution  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, often  of  a  most  frivolous 
and  unintelligible  description,  for  the 
simple  and  dignified  insignia  of  true 
heraldry.  The  same  writer  describes  a 
grant  of  anus  made  to  a  family  named 
Tetlow  in  1760,  which,  with  thirteen 
other  figures,  included  the  representa- 
tion of  a  book  duly  clasped  and  orna- 
mented, having  on  it  a  silver  penny 
upon  which  was  written  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  while  above  the  book  hovered 
a  dove  with  a  crow-quill  in  its  beak. 
This  was  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
family  having  written  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  a  crow-quill  in  the  compass  of  a 
silver  penny  I 

In  the  department  of  family  mottoes 
there  is,  perhaps,  more  scope  for  tlie 
exercise  of  heraldic  humor  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  art.  Mottoes  are 
believed  to  owe  their  origin  either  to 
war  or  to  religion,  that  is,  to  pious 
ejaculations  or  to  battle-cries.  Each 
country  had  its  national  war-cry,  and 
each  leader  urged  on  his  forces  by  the 
shout  of  his  own  house.  The  old  Irish 
war-whoop  was  "  A  boo  !  "  from  which 
arise  the  '^  Crom  a  boo  I  "  of  the  Earls 
of  Leinster,  and  the  ^^  Butler  a  boo  I  " 
of  the  Butler  family.  Possibly  the 
derivation  of  that  mysterious  reproach, 
"  He  can't  say  boo  to  a  goose,"  may  bo 
found  in  the  Irish  battle-cry.  The 
earliest  known  instance  of  a  motto  is 
the  Credt  Beronti  on  a  seal  of  Sir  John 
de  Byron  appended  to  a  deed  dated  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  but  the  use  of  mottoes  did  not 
become  general  until  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Family  mottoes  have  been 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  senti- 
mental, the  enigmatical,  and  the  em- 
blematical. Examples  of  the  first 
class,  which  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  religious  and  the  patriotic,  are  to 
be  found  in  such  irreproachable  decla- 
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ratious  as  Spes  mea  in  Deo,  ''  My  hope 
is  in  God,''  or  Vincit  amor  patricB, 
"Love  of  country  conquers."  Of  tlio 
enigmalicul  niotlo,  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  Sic  donee,  "Thus  until,"  and 
the  "  Strike  Dakyns  ;  the  DeviPs  in 
the  henipe,"  of  the  Dakyns  family, 
may  he  cited  as  fair  specimens. 

The  emhlematical  mottoes  usually 
contain  an  allusion,  punning  or  serious, 
to  the  arms,  crest,  or  name  of  the  fam- 
ily to  which  they  belong.  The  Eger- 
tons'  L€oni,  non  aagittisjidoy  "  I  trust  to 
the  lion,  not  to  my  arrows,"  refers  to 
the  lion  between  two  arrowheads  on 


the  family  arms,  and  Lord  Cholmonde- 
ley's  Cassis  ttUissima  virtus,  "Virtue 
the  safest  helmet,"  to  the  helmets  on 
his  shield.  The  punning  mottoes  are 
often  as  appropriate  as  they  are  epi- 
grammatic, witness  the  Templa  quam 
dilecta,  "  How  beloved  are  thy  tem- 
ples," of  the  Temple  family,  the  Fare, 
facj  "Speak,  act,"  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
the  Quod  dixi  dim,  "  What  I  have  said, 
I  have  said,"  of  the  Dixies,  the  Je 
feray  ce  que  je  diray,  of  the  Jefferays. 
the.  Qui  s'estime  petyt  deviendra  grand 
of  the  Petyts,  and  many  others  of 
varying  degrees  of  aptness  and  merit. 


Woman's  Treatment  op  Woman. — 
**  Vera,"  in  the  Lady's  Pictorial,  writes  a 
strong  indictment  of  the  way  in  which 
women  treat  each  other.  "Experience," 
she  says,  "often  bitter  enough,  has  taught 
us  that  when  we  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
our  own  sex  we  may  expect  but  short 
shrift.  Possibly  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
feline  in  our  natures  after  all,  and  we  put 
our  backs  up  involuntarily  in  the  presence 
of  our  own  kind,  and  reserve  our  purrs  for 
those  of  the  other  sex,  for  it  seems  to 
*■  come  natural '  to  a  good  many  women  to 
scratch  and  snarl  at  each  other.  It  is  be- 
cause the  governess  is  so  completely  under 
feminine  control  that  her  lot  is  unenviable, 
and  the  shop  girl  will  always  declare  that 
it  is  at  the  hands  of  forewomen  they  suffer 
most.  Among  professional  workers  the 
same  state  of  affairs  exists,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  the  famous  proverbially  combative 
Kilkenny  cats  cannot  outrival  the  royal 
ladios  who  tear  each  other  s  clothes,  pinch 
and  drag  at,  and  even  kick,  each  other  on 
Drawing  Room  days  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. One  might  instance  a  dozen  cases  of 
woman's  incivility  to  woman,  in  the  homo, 
in  society,  in  the  street,  the  train  or  omni- 
bus, in  ottices  or  at  places  of  amusement. 
But  what  would  be  the  use  ?  We  know 
them  all  Wo  see  them  for  ourselves  each 
day.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  ask 
ourselves,  Why  should  those  things  be? 
Womi'u  are  treated  everywhere  nowadays 
with  oxtromo  patience,  if  not  with  absolute 
courtesy,  by  men,  and  each  year  finds 
them  farther  and  farther  within  the  fields 
whence  they  were  once  altogether  ex- 
cluded. But  we  may  well  pause  and  con- 
sider if  the  freedom  and  tolerance  shown, 


and  the  power  that  has  been  and  will  pres- 
ently be  still  further  granted  to  us,  will  be 
good  if  it  is  to  give  us  increased  facilities 
for  insulting  and  oppressing  each  other. 
It  is  rather  terrible  to  think  of  the  dis> 
courtesy  that  might  exist  a  couple  or  three 
decades  hence,  when  we  have  It  much 
more  our  own  way  than  at  present.  But 
we  will  not  anticipate  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  Rather  let  us  suppose  that  we 
sliall  have  all  grown  too  sensible  to  bother 
about  such  petty  details  as  precedence,  and 
dress  differences,  and  authority,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  shall  learn,  let  us 
hope,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  high  voca- 
tion to  which  we  women  have  been  called, 
to  snub  each  other,  because  we  cannot  all 
dress  with  the  same  degree  of  richness,  or 
because  we  have  not  got  husbands  and 
brothers  at  our  sides  to  fight  for  us  and 
take  our  parts.  Until  we  learn  to  treat 
each  other  with  respect  and  deference  and 
courtesy,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  we  can 
demand  all  this  from  men.  However, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
shall  come  to  this  complexion  in  good 
time.  We  have  had  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  unlearn,  but  we  are  patient,  and 
clear-sighted,  and  tactful,  and  in  due  course 
we  shall  overcome  all  our  follies,  and  learn 
to  take  that  wider  view  of  life  which 
has  hitherto  been  blocked  from  our  sight 
by  old-fashioned  prejudices.  Meantime,  I 
would  fain  think  that  even  now  in  really 
great  questions,  when  the  treatment  of  our 
sex  generally  is  at  stake,  *  sex-piety*  is 
not  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  women 
even  to-day  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  the  righting  of  the  real  ^wrongs*  of 
their  sex.'* 
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To  my  Beef  Tea,  etc. 


TO  MY  BEEF  TEA. 

{By  our  Dyspeptic  Poet.) 

When  the  doctor*8  stem  decree 

Kings  the  knell  of  libertee, 
And  dismisses  from  my  sight 
All  the  dishes  that  delight ; 

When  my  temperature  is  high — 

When  to  pastry  and  to  pie 
Duty  bids  me  say  farewell, 
Then  I  hail  thy  fragrant  smell  I 

When  the  doctor  shakes  his  head, 
Banning  wine  or  white  or  red, 
And  at  all  my  well-loved  Joints 
Disapproving  finger  points ; 
When  my  poultry  too  he  stops. 
Then,  reduced  to  taking  **  slops,** 
I,  for  solace  and  relief, 
Fly  to  thee,  O  Tea  of  Beef  I 

But  — if  simple  truth  I  tell— 

I  can  brook  thee  none  too  well ; 
Thy  delights,  O  Bovine  Tea, 
Have  no  special  charm  for  me  I 

Though  thou  comest  piping  hot, 

Oh,  believe  I  love  thee  not  I 
Weary  of  thy  gentle  reign  — 
Give  me  oysters  and  champagne  I 

Panolu 


HONOR,  NOT  H0N0BS.1 

[And  8o  you  do  not  yet  attain. 
Your  brows  are  not  yet  crowned. 

There  in  a  summit  still  to  gain 
Before  success  is  found  ? 

Yet  should  you  UXi  —  as  all  Indeed 
HaTe  failed  that  went  before  — 

Be  comforted  ;  if  to  sucoeed 
Be  much,  to  striTe  is  more.]  —  U.  J. 

Drnhkk  and  mightier  hour  by  hour 

Swells  the  throng  upon  lifers  highway  ; 
Fiercer  the  struggle  for  place  and  power. 
Till  the  giants  of  old  were  as  babes  to- 
day, 
And  the  heart  of  the  novice  with  chill 
dismay 
(irows  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  hopeless 

race ; 
For  how  shall  he  soar,  if  there  be  not  space 
For  the  strong,  swift  beat  of  liis  wings  to 
play? 

True,  there  may  be  many  tliat  throng 

th(^  start, 
And  eagerly  jostle  a  place  to  win  ; 
But  only  the  patient  and  stout  of  heart 
Ck)  on  as  bravely  as  they  begin. 

>  Motto  of  Sir  Richard  Burton. 


And  the  ranks  of  the  runners  are  stng- 
gling  thin 
When  the  road  grows  steep  and  the  path- 
way rough ; 
And  each  will  find  there  is  room  enough. 
As  he  nears   the  goal  where  the  race 
comes  in. 

Tet  not  to  all  is  the  lot  assigned 

To  win  the  laurel  and  wear  the  crown  ; 
For  Fate  is  fickle  and  Fortune  blind. 
And  sheds  unseeing  her  smile  or  frown. 
And   the    foremost   mnner   is    smitten 
down, 
When   the  bay-clad  summit  is  well-nigh 

scaled ; 
What  then  ?    Of  a  troth  to  have  stilven 
and  failed 
Is  a  nobler  thing  than  nneamed  renown  t 

For   the  deafening  roar  of   the  cheering 
crowd 
Falls  sweet  on  vanity's  eager  ear. 
And  the  fool  is  flattered  if  praise  be  loud  ; 
And  discerns  not  the  true  from  the  in- 
sincere. 
But  the  still,  small  voice  that  the  wise 
holds  dear. 
Is   the   voice   that   whispers   within    the 

breast, — 
**  Thou  hast  fought  thy  battle  and  done 
thy  best. 
When  thy  captain  calls,  thou  hast  nought 
to  fear." 

Then  work  while  the  blood  in  your  veins 
runs  strong. 
While  limbs  are  supple,  and  hearts  are 
light ; 
While  life  is  summer,  and  days  are  long. 
Ere  winter  comes  with  its  sunless  night. 
What   tho*  the  deed   that   is  done  be 
slight  — 
Feebly  wrought  and  with  lack  of  skill  1 
Not  the  work  itself,  but  the  worker's  will 
Availeth  aught  in  the  Master's  sight. 

False  and  hollow  the  voice  of  Fame, 

Fades  the  gilt  on  her  glittering  scroll ; 
Nor  hails  she  any  with  full  acclaim. 
Till  she  hears  the  knell  of  his  passing 

toll. 
Then  seek  not  a  place  on  the  heroes'  roll : 
But  take  for  your  guide,   in  the  world's 

despite, 
Not  "What  shall  it  profit?"   but  **Goil 
and  Right,"  — 
Honor,    not  '"Honors,"   shall    be   your 

goal. 
Specutor.  C.  £.  J. 
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THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  NEW  SULTAN  OP 

MOROCCO. 

So  purely  imaginary  have  been  more 
than  half  llie  reports  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  during  tlie  last  two  or 
three  months  in  Morocco,  and  in  many 
cases  80  absolutely  removed  from  the 
truth,  that  in  justice  to  the  Moorish 
government  an  1  people,  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest,  an 
account  of  what  actually  has  Iiappened 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  that 
last  vear  Mulai  el  Hassen  led  his  sum- 
nier  expedition  from  Fez  to  Tatilet,  and 
thence  returned  to  Morocco,  crossing 
the  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  The  journey  in  every  particu- 
lar was  a  dangerous  and  trying  one. 
Such  wild  tribes  as  the  Beni  Mgild  and 
Alt  Yussi  had  to  be  passed  through, 
and  when  safely  traversed  the  sultan 
found  himself  in  the  desert  surrounded 
by  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Berber 
tribes,  who  had  to  be  appeased  with 
presents  of  money  and  clothes.  Al- 
though as  a  matter  of  fact  no  opposi- 
tion was  put  to  his  progress,  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  during  the  whole 
expedition  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety, 
for  had  the  Berbers  amalgamated  to 
destroy  him  and  his  vast  army,  they 
could  have  done  so  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Food  was  only  procurable  in 
small  quantities  ;  barley  in  the  camp 
reached  a  jirice  that  rendered  it  unpro- 
curable except  by  the  richer  classes  ; 
while  added  to  this  the  summer  heat 
in  the  Sahara  caused  havoc  among  the 
soldiers. 

TaQlet  was  reached  in  October,  and  a 
halt  of  three  weeks  made  there.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  travelled  to  that 
spot  from  Morocco  City  in  disguise, 
and  was  for  ten  days  in  the  sultan's 
camp.  It  is  needless  here  to  &nte;r  into 
any  details  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mulai 
el  Hassen's  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
desert  sand  near  a  spot  called  Dar  el 
baida,  to  the  east  of  the  oasis  of  Tafilet, 
and  that  he  was  surrounded  by  an 
army  and  camp-followers  numbering 
probably  forty  thbusaud  men.    I  saw 


the  sultan  several  times  during  his  resi* 
dence  in  the  camp,  and  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  appearance.  His  bearing^ 
was  as  dignified  as  ever,  but  his  black 
beard  was  streaked  with  grey,  his  com- 
plexion was  sallow,  and  the  lines  of 
age  showed  themselves  under  his  eyes. 
For  over  two  years  previously  I  had 
not  seen  him,  and  when  last  I  had 
watched  him  he  wtis  still  a  young- 
looking  man  ;  now  old  age  had  set  its 
indelible  mark  upon  his  countenance. 
The  Ore  of  his  eye  was  gone  ;  his  head 
drooped  slightly  upon  his  chest;  he 
looked  like  a  man  tired  and  weary.  No 
doubt  he  was.  Anxiety  was  always 
present.  News  had  reached  him  that 
dghting,  and  most  serious  fighting,  was 
occurring  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Kiff  tribes  at  Melilla ;  there  was 
a  consUmt  fear  of  assassination,  and 
a  still  more  constant  dread  of  liis  whole 
camp  being  eaten  up  by  the  Berbers. 
Added  to  this  his  health  was  ailing, 
and  winter  fast  coming  on.  Affairs 
delayed  him  at  Tafilet,  and  before  he 
left  that  spot  at  the  end  of  November, 
although  during  the  day  the  sun  still 
beat  down  with  almost  tropical  heat, 
rendering  life  in  a  tent  insufferable, 
by  night  the  cold  was  extreme,  and 
frosts  of  almost  nightly  occurrence. 
Before  the  array  lay  a  three  weeks' 
march  to  Morocco  City,  over  desert 
and  mountain,  through  wild  tribes 
where  dangers  were  many  and  food 
scarce.  What  wonder  that  Mulai  el 
Hassen  suffered  !  Yet  the  woi*st  trials 
were  before  him  after  he  left  Tafilet; 
as  he  approached  the  Glawi  pass  over 
the  Atlas  —  the  lowest  there  is,  and 
that  at  an  altitude  of  over  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  seA-level  —  the 
cold  increased,  soldiers,  mules,  horses, 
and  camels  died  of  exposure.  Snow 
fell  and  covered  the  camp,  and  only  by 
forced  marches  were  the  remnants  of 
the  great  horde  dragged  out  from  the 
deathly  grip  of  the  rocks  and  snows 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  plains 
below. 

I  saw  Mulai  el  Hassen  and  his  army 
enter  Morocco  City  —  for  I  had  re- 
turned thither  a  few  days  before  them. 
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WJial  was  mniccable  at  Tntilel  was 
doubly  apparent  now.  The  sultan  had 
become  an  old  man.  Travel-sUiined 
and  weary,  he  rodo  liis  great  while 
horse  with  its  nioekery  of  green-anil- 
gold  trappings,  while  over  a  head  that 
was  the  picture  of  suffering  waved  Ihe 
imperial  umbrella  of  crimson  velvet. 
Following  liim  straggled  into  the  city  a 
horde  of  half-starved  men  and  animals, 
tr}'iDg  to  be  Imppy  that  at  last  their 
terrible  journey  was  at  an  end,  but  too 
ill  and  too  hungry  to  succeed. 

Mulai  el  Ilassen  found  no  peace  at 
Morocco  Citv.  Affairs  at  Melilla  had 
become  strained,  and  no  sooner  had  his 
Majesty  reached  the  capital  than  a 
Spanish  embassy  under  General  Mar- 
tinez Campos  proceeded  to  Morocco. 
How  it  ended  is  well  known.  It  added 
to  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  sul- 
tanas summer  expedilion  —  which  must 
have  cost  him  nearly  a  million  sterling 
—  a  debt  to  the  Spanish  government  of 
twenty  million  pesetas,  at  the  same 
time  necessitating;  the  sultan  to  aban- 
don  his  idea  of  remaining  in  his  south- 
ern capiLal,  and  forcing  upon  him  a 
long  march  to  Kabat  and  Fez,  and  an 
intended  expedition  to  the  Kiff  to 
punish  the  tribes  who  had  caused  the 
disturbance  there.  Fez  wjis  never 
reached,  the  expedition  never  took 
place,  and  Mulai  el  Hassen's  entry  into 
Hahat  was  in  a  coffin  at  the  dead  of 
night. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  events 
preceding  the  sultanas  death,  reference 
must  now  be  made  to  those  who  played 
important  parts,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
in  the  days  that  followed. 

With  regard  to  the  successi(m  lo  the 
throne  of  Morocco,  no  regular  custom 
or  law  exists.  While  the  new  sultan 
must  be  a  relation  of  the  late  one,  he 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  son,  but  is 
appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  if 
approved  of,  acknowledged  by  those  in 
whose  power  the  making  of  sultans 
lies,  —  that  is  to  say  by  the  viziers  and 
powerful  shereefs.  Should  the  sultan 
name  no  successor,  it  is  tliese  who 
choose  the  man  they  may  think  suit- 
able to  nil  tile  post. 

Of  the  great  shereeiian    families   of 


Morocco  that  of  Mulai  el  Hassen  is  not 
the  most  important,  for  the  founder  of 
his  dynasty,  rising  in  Tafilet,  seized  the 
power  from  the  more  holy  and  rever- 
end family  of  the  direct  descendants  of 
Mulai  Idris,  the  founder  of  the  Moorish 
Empire,  who  was  the  son  of  Al>dullah 
el  Kamil,  himself  a  grandson  of  Has- 
san, who  with  Huseyn  was  the  son  of 
Fatima,  Mohammed's  daughter.  While 
the  Fileli  dynasty  to-day  holds  the 
throne,  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Fileli 
shereefs  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  bestowed  upon  Mulai  Idris  I.  and 
II.,  one  of  whom  lies  buried  in  the 
town  bearing  his  name  in  Zarahoun 
near  Fez,  wliile  the  second  is  patron 
saint  of  the  northern  CJipitid  itself, 
where  he  lies  interrad  iu  a  gorgeous 
tomb. 

Ag>un,  the  family  of  the  shereefs  of 
Wazan  obtains  far  greater  respect  than 
that  of  the  sultan,  and  the  tombs  of 
Mulai  Abdullah  Shereef  and  Sid  el  Hiij 
el  Arbi  are  places  of  dail}*  pilgrimages. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  a  new  sul- 
tan, the  aid  and  influence  of  both  the 
shereefs  of  Mulai  Idris  and  Wazan 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  as  should  either  party  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  candhlate,  so 
powerful  are  their  foUowings  that  it  ia 
quite  possible,  more  than  probable^ 
that  a  civil  war  would  be  the  result. 
That  a  shereef  of  Wazan  could  come 
to  the  throne  is  practically  impossible. 
The  two  heads  of  the  family,  sons  of 
the  late  grand  shereef,  are  French  pro- 
tected subjects  ;  while  what  affects 
still  more  the  native  population  is  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  proverb  which 
states  that  no  Wazan  shereef  can  rule 
as  sultan,  but  that  no  sultan  can  rule 
without  the  support  of  the  Wazan 
shereef.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  defensive  alli- 
ance between  the  two  great  families. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  shereefs 
of  Mulai  Idris,  who  reside  almost  en- 
tirely in  Fez,  and  whose  influence 
there  is  very  great.  That  a  Drisite 
shereef  would  have  been  ready  to  as- 
cend the  throne  were  it  offei*cd  to  him 
is  oidy  too  probable,  but  fortunately  it 
was   not    offered.      In   spite    of    Uieir 
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immense  sanclity,  Ihe  old  adage  tliul  a 
prophet  halh  uo  liouoi*  in  his  own 
couutry  holds  good  ia  Fez,  where 
amongst  the  city  people  they  are  con- 
sidered as  Utile  above  ordinary  mortals. 
All  their  influence,  and  it  is  very  exten- 
sive, lies  amongst  strangers  and  in  the 
country  districts,  where,  being  seldom 
seen  or  heard,  all  kinds  of  romance  as 
to  their  marvellous  powers  are  rife. 

Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that,  power- 
ful as  are  the  families  of  Wazau  and 
Mulai  Idris,  it   was  practically  out  of 
the   question,    unless   civil    war    broke 
out,  that  :i  member  of  either  should  be 
put   up   as    candidate  for   the    throne. 
And  had  such  an  event  happened,  want 
of  fun<ls  would  have  no  doubt  crushed 
tJie    rebellion    before   any  very  serious 
results  would    have  occurred.      There 
remained,  then,  only   the  members  of 
the  late  sultanas  family  who  could  suc- 
ceed.    Of  these  four  had  always  been 
considered  as  likely  candidates.     First, 
Mulai  Ismain,  a  brother  of  Mulai   el 
Hassen,  who  for  a  long  time  was  vice- 
roy in  Fez.     He  is  a  man  past  middle 
age,  of  a  quiet,  gentle  manner,  fanat- 
ical, and  given  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
while  possessinjx  very  considerable  in- 
fluence, and  still   more  popularity,  by 
no  means  a  man  to  push  himself  for- 
ward—  in    fact,    it    was    always    said, 
on    the    best  authority,   that    he    had 
no   desire    whatever   of  succeeding   to 
the    throne.      Certainlv   Mulai  Ismain 
seemed  the  most  probable  successor  to 
his  brother,  though  every  year  lessened 
the  likelihood  of   this  by  adding  years 
to  the  age  of  the  sultan's  favorite  son, 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  the  present  sultan. 
Although  it  was  known  that   this  bov 
was  boing  trained  by  Mulai  el  Hassen, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  his  own  death 
he  might  come   to  the  throne,  his  ex- 
treme  youth    for  a    time   rendered   it 
exceedingly   improbable  that   he  could 
succeed  ;  and    had   Mulai  el   Hassen's 
death    taken  place  only  a  year  or  two 
ago,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  instead  of  be- 
coming sultan,  would  have  been  merely 
an  obstacle  to  whoever  had  succeeded 
—  an   obstacle   that  most  likely  would 
have  been  removed  bv  assassination  or 
secret   murder.     Fortunately,  Mulai  el 


Hassen  lived  sufficiently  long  to  see  his 
favorite  son  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  — ► 
for  all  reports  as  to  his  being  only 
twelve  are  false.  So  great  was  his 
father's  desire  that  he  should  succeed, 
that  during  his  lifetime  he  endowed  his 
son  with  very  considerable  wealth  and 
property,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  since  his  return  from  Tafilet,  made 
it  clearly  apparent  what  was  his  desire 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  by  bestowing 
on  him  nearly  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  sultanate. 

Mulai   Abdul   Aziz   is  the  son  of  a 
Circassian  wife  of  Mulai  el  Hassen,  a 
lady  of  great  intelligence  and  remark- 
able ability,  who,  though  no  longer  in 
her  first  youth,  was  able  to  mnintnin  to 
the  day  of  his  death  a  most  pmcrular 
and  no  doubt  beneficial  influence  over 
Mulai  el   Hassen.     Her  European   ex- 
traction and  her  education  abroad,  her 
general  knowledge   of  the  world,  and 
her  opportunities  for  watching  the  court 
intrigues,   rendered    her  of  more  ser- 
vice to  the  late  sultan  than  any  of  his 
viziers.     She  accompanied  him  always 
upon   his   long  and    tedious   marches, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in 
his  dealings  with  the  European  powers 
her  advice  was  always  asked  and  gen- 
erally taken  by  the  sultan.     The  affec- 
tion  Mulai   el  Hassen  bestowed   upon 
her  was  also  shared  by  her  son,  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz,  who,  with  the  tender  anx- 
iety of  both  an  affectionate  father  and 
mother,  was  brought  up  in  a  far  more 
satisfactory    manner    than    is    general 
with   the   sons  of  Moorish  potentates. 
While    his    elder    brothers,   of    whom 
more  anon,  were  left  to  run  wild  and  to 
lead   lives   of  cruelty  and  vice,  Abdul 
Aziz  was   the   constant  companion  of 
his   parents,  who,  both  intent  that  he 
should  one  day  be  sultan  of  Morocco, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  educating  him, 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  to  fill  the 
post. 

The  other  candidates  who  may  be 
said  to  have  had  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  were  Mulai  Mo- 
hammed, the  late  sultanas  eldest  son, 
by  a  slave  wife,  who  has  held  the  post 
of  viceroy  in  Morocco  City  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  whose   vicious  life 
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haa  estranged  biiii  from  the  nffeclions 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  ^'  one-eyed 
decnpilator  "  of  whom  the  papers  were 
80  fond  of  speaking  durinii:  the  recent 
crisis.  Really  the  Englishman  who 
invented  tlie  name  deserves  popularity 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  gave  publicily 
to  Ills  brilliant  imagination,  for  the 
complimentary  tillo  is  of  purely  En- 
glish invention.  Unfortunate!}'  Mulai 
Mohammed  never  possessed  the  power 
of  decapitating  any  one,  and  had  he 
ventured  to  have  done  so,  would  have 
long  ago  been  securely  confined  in 
prison.  Vicious  and  immoral  he  was 
to  an  extent  that  surpasses  description, 
but  bevond  this  his  sins  were  no  s^reater 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  Moorish 
official.  At  times  he  was  most  lavisli 
and  generous  —  often  whh  other  peo- 
ple's mone}' ;  and  although  his  open 
immoi*ality  estranged  him  from  any 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  he 
still  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  pop- 
ularity from  his  exceedingly  unprincely 
condescension.  On  the  whole,  Mulai 
Mohammed  is  a  very  undesirable 
young  man  ;  but  even  his  lax  mondity 
scarcely  merits  the  outpourings  of 
hatred  and  contempt  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  English  press. 

The  remaininir  ))ossible  candidate  for 
the  throne  was  Mulai  el  Amin,  another 
brother  of  the  late  sultan,  a  pleasant, 
middle-aged  man,  avIio  would  scarcely 
have  been  capable  of  the  amount  of 
di;j:nity  necessil:ited  by  the  position,  as 
ho  possessed  a  temperament  too  affable 
and  condescending. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  not 
only  was  Mulai  Ab<lul  Aziz  his  fa- 
ther's canditlale,  but  that  by  his  train- 
ing and  bringing  up,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  he  was  by  far  the  most  likely  to 
perform  with  any  degree  of  success  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  ])osition.  Again, 
his  father  and  mother's  care  had  kept 
him  free  from  the  immoral  life  usually 
led  bv  bovs  of  his  ai^i*,  and  he  came  to 

•  ft  i^  ' 

the  throne  untainted  by  the  vices  of 
the  country. 

But  one  point  more  remains  to  be 
touched  upon  before  referring  to  the 
events  that  have  absolnlely  been  takin*; 
place  since  the  late  sultan's  death  early 


in  June  —  namely,  a  few  words  as  to> 
the  viziers  and  officials  by  wliich  his 
Shereefian  Majesty  was  surrounded. 

The  only  members  of  the  Moorisli 
government  who  enjoyed  access  to  the 
person  of  their  sultan  were  some  half-^ 
a-dozen  viziers,  through  whom  the  en- 
tire business  of  the  country  was  carried 
on.  These  were  respectively  the  grand 
vizier,  the  minister  of  foreign  aifiiirs, 
the  lord  chamberlain,  auother  vizier 
answering  to  our  home  secretary,  the 
master  of  the  ceremouies«  and  the  min- 
ister of  war.  With  these  exceptions^ 
no  one  was  able  to  gaiu  the  confiden- 
tial ear  of  the  sultan  ;  and  sliould  by 
any  chance  his  Majesty  listen  to  others^ 
woe  betide  them,  whoever  thny  niigliL 
be,  did  they  attempt  in  any  way  to  in> 
jure  the  position  of  these  courtiers,, 
who  would  be  able,  without  tlie  infor- 
mation ever  reaching  the  sultan,  to 
revenge  themselves  as  they  might  de- 
sire upon  the  man  who  infonuetl  hii- 
Majesty  of  their  evil  doiu^.  Mention 
need  be  made  only  of  those  wlio  have 
played  important  parts  in  the  history  of 
the  last  two  months.  These  are  re- 
spectively Sid  el  Ilaj  Amaall,  the  grand 
vizier,  Sid  Mohammed  Soreir«  the  min^ 
ister  of  war,  and  Sid  Ahmed  ben 
Moussa,  the  hajib  or  chamberlain. 
Between  the  two  former — who  are 
brothers,  and  members  of  the  powerful 
Jamai  family,  which  liad  already  given 
another  grand  vizier  before  Hnj  Amaati 
was  apiK)inted,  namcl}*,  Sid  Mukhlar 
Jamai — aud  Sid  Ahmed  ben  Moussa* 
the  hajib,  there  had  always  existed  a 
rivalry  and  hatred  only  to  lie  fimnd 
amongst  Oriental  i>eoples.  Sid  Ahmed 
himself  is  the  son  of  a  grand  visier,  the 
late  Sid  Moussa,  who  for  many  yean 
was  the  able  and  trusted  adviser  of  ibe 
Sultans  Sidi  Mohammed  and  Mulai  el 
Ilassen. 

While  the  Jamai  brothers  prided 
themselves  on  their  great  and  powerfil 
family,  they  scoffc^d  at  Sid  Mnwua  and 
his  family  as  upstarts,  for  liis  falbcr 
was  a  slave.  ])nt  to  sucli  an  exieul  dii 
Mulai  el  Ilassen  bestow  liis  confidenee 
on  both  the  grand  vizier  and  the  Imjib^ 
that  they  were  scarcely  nhio  lo  do  aW 
another  harm  iu  his  Mujealj^s 
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Hnj  Amaali  bad  risen  suddenly  lo  his 
post,  and  his  success  with  tiie  sultan 
no  doubt  caused  much  envy  and  hatred 
in  the  heart  of  Sid  Ahmed.  Two 
years  ago  Ilnj  Amaati,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  F'ki  Sinhaji,  beciuue  grand 
vizier,  tliou<]^h  at  that  time  probably 
not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  His 
elder  brother  had  for  n  long  time  held 
tlic  powerful  and  lucrative  post  of 
minister  of  war,  and  with  his  support 
to  back  him,  Haj  Amaati  commenced  a 
career  of  amassing  wealth  by  every 
possible  means. 

The  power  and  influence  possessed 
by  a  grand  vizier  in  Morocco  is  almost 
incredible.  Every  oflicial  in  the  whole 
country  is  under  him  ;  no  one  can 
communicate  with  the  sultan  except 
through  liim.  In  his  hands  He  the  dis- 
posal of  the  various  governorships  — 
one  would  say  the  sale  of  the  various 
governorships  —  and  the  dismissal  of 
all  officials.  In  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupulous man  there  is  every  opportu- 
nity of  black-mail,  and  of  this  H:ij 
Amaati  took  an  advantage  unparalleled 
in  Moorish  historv.  He  robbed  the 
sulUn  and  bought  and  sold  appoint- 
ments, and  in  the  two  years  tliat  he 
was  grand  vizier  he  amassed,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  already  considerable  for- 
tune, a  sum  of  nearly  £160,000  I  That 
is  to  say,  he  managed  to  ensure  for 
himself,  and  entirely  by  illicit  means, 
an  income  of  no  less  than  about 
£70,000  a  year,  and  this  in  an  open  and 
unblushing  manner.  So  certain  was 
he  of  hid  position  and  influence  that, 
soon  after  the  sultan's  arrival  at  Mo- 
rocco City  on  his  return  from  Tafilet, 
he  attempted  to  oust  from  favor  Sid 
Ahmed,  the  chamberlain,  who,  of  all 
the  court,  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  and  the  most  trusted  ser- 
vant of  the  sultan.  For  a  time  he  was 
successful  :  Sid  Ahmed  lost  favor,  and 
it  seemed  that  his  dismissal  was  cer- 
tain. Shortly  before  Mulai  el  Hassen 
left  Morocco  City  he  was,  however, 
reinstated  in  his  Majesty's  regard  ;  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  Mulai  el  Has- 
sen appeared  to  leave  nearly  every- 
thinir  in  his  hands,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  repented  of   having  distrusted 


him  at  all.  This  incident  increased  the 
hatred  between  Haj  Amaati  and  Sid 
Ahmed,  and  even  had  the  late  sultan 
lived,  one  or  other  would  have  been 
obliged  to  go,  as  affairs  at  court  be- 
came too  strained  to  continue  in  that 
condition. 

The  late  sultan  left  Morocco  City  in 
May,  accompanied  by  his  whole  court, 
his  army,  and  the  governora  of  south- 
ern Morocco  and  their  troops,  in  order 
to  punish  certain  revolutionary  tribes 
in  the  district  of  Tedla,  to  the  north- 
east of  Morocco  City  ;  thence  it  was 
his  Majesty's  intention  to  proceed  to 
Rabat,  where  the  northern  army  was 
to  join  him,  and  the  entire  forces  were 
to  pass  on  to  Mequinez  and  Fez,  pun- 
ishing en  route  the  tribes  of  Zimour 
and  Beni  Hassen,  wliose  depredations 
and  fighting  had  caused  his  Majesty 
very  consi<lerable  anxiety  ever  since 
his  departure  from  Fez,  n  year  pre- 
vious. 

Mulai  el  Hassen  was  ill  when  he  left 
the  southern  capital.  The  anxiety, 
the  heat  of  the  desert,  and  the  intense 
cold  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Tafilet, 
had  weakened  a  constitution  already 
impaired  by  an  affection  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  Those  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  departure  from  Morocco  tell 
how  the  life  and  vigor  had  seemed  to 
have  left  him.  His  parting  with  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  had  left  the  capital 
previous  to  his  father,  proceeding  to 
Babat,  was  said  to  have  been  n  most 
touching  one,  and  his  favorite  son  rode 
out  of  the  capital  with  all  the  pomp 
and  paraphernalia  of  a  sultan.  No 
doubt  it  was  purposely  done  by  Mulai 
el  Hassen,  who  seems  to  have  felt  his 
end  approaching,  and  considered  this 
the  most  subtle  means  of  exhibiting  to 
his  people  his  desire  that  Abdul  Aziz 
should  succeed  him. 

By  slow  marches,  necessitated  by  the 
immense  number  of  men  and  animals 
accompanying  him,  the  sultan  reached 
the  district  of  Tedla,  and  there  fell  ill. 

At  daybreak  it  was  the  custom  of 
Mulai  el  Hassen  to  leave  the  enclosure 
of  canvas  in  Avhich  his  tents  were 
pitched  and  proceed  on  foot  to  his 
office-tent,    where    he    would    transact 
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business  uutil  j^enerallv  about  nine 
or  teu  o'clock,  wheu  he  wouhl  retire 
within,  not  appearing  again  until  the 
oool  of  the  afternoon. 

For  several  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  camp  in  the  region  of  Tedla,  at  a 
spot  called  Dar  bou  Zeeduu,  a  halt  was 
C9lled  ;  and  although  the  sultan  from 
time  to  time  visited  his  office-lent,  it 
was  generally  known  that  he  was  un- 
well. After  the  2nd  of  June  the  sultan 
did  not  leave  his  enclosure  ;  and  al- 
though the  report  was  general  that  he 
was  seriously  indisposed,  reassuring 
messages  were  given  by  the  hajib,  Sid 
Ahmed,  who  had  the  entree  to  the 
sultan's  tent,  and  his  Majesty  was 
pronounced  to  be  getting  on  toward 
recovery.  During  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  June  6,  Mulai  el  Hassen 
died,  Sid  Ahmed  alone  being  present, 
the  man  who  throughout  his  life  had 
been  his  most  confidential  and  trusted 
follower.  Before  his  death  he  h«ad 
spoken  freely  to  Sid  Ahmed,  and  had 
made  him  swear  a  solemn  oath  to  sup- 
port the  succession  of  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz,  and  never  to  desert  him  as  long 
as  either  of  them  lived.  His  Shereeflan 
Majesty  also  left  papers  staling  his 
desire  that  his  favorite  son  should  suc- 
ceed him,  and  private  letters  to  Abdul 
A;siz  himself. 

Hut  besides  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession, there  were  others  as  momen- 
tous, if  not  more  so,  to  be  considered. 
The  camp  was  placed  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Tedla  regions,  against 
whom  the  sultan  had  intended  to  wage 
war ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  dead, 
and  that  the  camp  would  be  left  with- 
out any  leader,  would  bring  down  an 
attack  of  the  tribes  and  the  sacking  of 
the  entire  camp,  if  not  the  murder  also 
of  the  viziers  and  officials.  Nor  was 
the  army  to  be  trusted  ;  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  was  at  Rabat,  still  some  eight 
days*  fast  marching  distant,  and  in 
those  eight  days  who  knew  what  course 
events  might  Uike  !  A  hurried  meet- 
ing of  the  viziers  Avas  called  ;  an  oath 
of  secrecy  taken  ;  the  drums  were 
beaten  for  a  start  to  be  made  ;  and,  to 
every  one's  astonishment  nnd  surprise, 
orders   were    giveii    for    a    move,   I  lie 


reason  affirmed  being  that  the  Auliau 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel. 
The  palanquin  which  always  accom- 
panied his  Majesty  was  taken  into  the 
enclosure  ;  the  sultan's  body  was  placed 
witbin,  the  doors  closed,  and,  amidst 
the  obeisances  and  acclamations  of  the 
camp,  all  that  remained  of  Mulai  el 
Hassen  set  out  for  Rabat. 

Not  a  soul  knew  of  the  sultan's 
death  except  the  viziers  and  a  few  of 
the  slaves  and  tent-pitchers,  whose 
mouths  were  sealed,  knowing  that 
death  would  ensue  if  they  told. 

The  river  Urn  er-Rebia  was  crossed, 
and  a  halt  called  on  its  right  bank, 
near  a  spot  known  as  the  Brouj  Beni 
Miskin.  Meanwhile  messemrers  had 
been  secretly  sent  to  Rabat  to  announce 
the  sullan's  death  and  the  accession  of 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  to  support  whom 
the  viziers  had  all  sworn. 

The  following  day  an  early  start  was 
made,  the  dead  sultan  still  being  car* 
ried  in  the  usual  position,  with  the 
flags  and  insignia  of  the  sultanate  pre-« 
ceding  him.  As  they  passed  along, 
the  tribes-people  are  said  to  have 
kissed  the  palanquin,  and  one  or  two 
people  of  importance  to  have  been 
allowed  to  see  the  sultan  within,  whose 
ill-health  was  given  as  an  excuse  for 
his  not  speaking. 

At  the  middle  of  the  day  a  halt  was 
called  for  his  Majesty  to  take  break- 
fast, a  tent  pitched,  the  palanquin  car- 
ried within,  and  food  and  green  tea 
cooked,  taken  into  the  tent,  and 
brought  out  agiiin  as  if  it  had  been 
tasted  by  the  sultan. 

As  yet  no  one  knew  besides  the 
viziers  and  the  handful  of  slaves  that 
Mulai  el  Hassen  was  dead.  The  mil^ 
itary  band  played  outside  his  tent,  and 
nil  the  usual  customs  which  were  car- 
ried out  when  he  lived  were  continued. 
Hut  in  a  hot  climate  like  that  of  Mo- 
rocco in  June  a  secret  of  this  sort  can- 
not be  long  kept,  and  on  their  arrival 
in  camp,  after  a  ten  houi*s'  march,  on 
Thursday,  June  7,  it  was  announced 
that  the  sultan  was  dead,  and  that  met-< 
sengei-s  had  left  the  day  before  for  the 
capitals,  announcing  the  accession  of 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz.     The  prociamatiou 
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■called  upon  Ihc  people  aud  soldiers  to 
follow  llie  desire  of  llieir  deceased  mas- 
ter, and  to  support  the  viziei*s  in  their 
intention  of  seeing  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
succeed. 

The  ne\v8  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  the  camp.  It  was  true  that  by 
the  concealment  of  the  sultan's  death 
they  had  escaped  from  Tedla ;  but 
there  still  remain  dangers  almost 
equally  as  great.  Would  not  tlie  tribes 
of  Shaouia,  through  which  they  had  yet 
to  pass  en  route  to  Rabat,  pillage  the 
camp,  for  there  was  plenty  to  loot 
there  ?  And  even  if  they  refrained 
from  doing  so,  could  the  horde  of  ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  aud  ill-paid  soldiers  be 
trusted  ? 

The  camp  split  up  into  a  hundred 
parties,  each  distrustful  of  the  other, 
though  all  intent  upon  one  object,  a 
retreat  to  the  coast.  Each  tribe  repre- 
sented in  the  camp  collected  its  forces, 
aud  marched  in  a  band  together  and 
caniped  together,  not  fearing  so  much 
any  general  outbreak  as  an  attack  on 
the  part  of  members  of  some  other 
tribe,  between  whom  there  ma}'  have 
been  some  long-standing  feud,  only 
prevented  by  fear  of  the  sultan  from 
bursting  into  warfare. 

By  forced  marches  the  camp  and  the 
army  proceeded  to  Rabat,  constantly 
hampered  by  the  surrounding  tribes, 
who,  too  timid  to  attack  so  large  a 
force,  contented  themselves  and  satis- 
fied tiieir  love  of  plunder  by  cutting  off 
and  robbing  every  straggler  who  hap- 
pened to  lag  behind.  The  poor  sol- 
diers they  killed  for  their  rifles,  and, 
if  they  possessed  none,  out  of  pure 
devilry.  Many  of  the  troops  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  lack  of  order  and  gov- 
4M'nment  to  run  away  and  return  to 
liieir  homes  —  whence  they  had  been 
taken  by  a  systemless  conscription  to 
starve  in  the  sultan's  service,  or  gain  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  theft. 

Meanwhile  Abdul  Aziz  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Rabat,  and  letters  were 
sent  in  all  directions  announcing  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  In  no  period 
of  modern  Moorish  history  had  there 
been  a  week  of  such  suspense  as  then 
ensued.     The  sultan  was   a  boy,  sep- 


arated from  his  ministers  and  viziers  by 
a  long  distance,  in  traversing  which 
they  ran  a  great  danger  of  being  plun- 
dered and  murdered.  Had  such  an 
event  occurred,  and  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz's 
supporters  been  killed,  his  reign  must 
have  terminated  at  once,  for  the  tresis- 
ury  would  have  fallen  into  other  hands, 
and  another  sultan  been  proclaimed. 

With  all  possible  speed  the  army 
nuirched  towards  the  coast,  bearing 
their  now  loathsome  burden  of  the 
sultan's  body  with  them.  There  was  a 
terrible  mockery  in  the  whole  thing,  — 
the  decomposing  corpse  borne  in  royal 
state  with  the  shcreeGan  banners  wav- 
ing before  it,  with  the  spear-bearers  on 
either  side,  and  the  troop  of  mounted 
body-guard  and  aakars  on  foot. 

On  Thursday,  July  12,  Rabat  was 
reached,  and  a  halt  called  some  little 
distance  outside  the  city.  The  state 
of  the  sultan's  body  was  such  as  to 
render  a  public  funeral  impossible,  so 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  little 
procession  of  foot-soldiers,  with  only  a 
single  shereef  attending,  one  and  all 
bearing  lanterns,  set  out.  A  hole  was 
bored  in  the  town  walls,  for  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  a  corpse  carried  into  the  gate 
of  a  Moorish  city,  and  surrounded  by 
this  little  band,  Mulai  el  Hassen,  sultan 
of  Morocco,  was  laid  to  his  last  rest  in 
the  mosque  covering  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestor,  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Abdul- 
lah. 

At  dawn,  as  the  people  bestirred 
themselves  to  witness  the  funeral,  it 
became  known  that  all  was  over ;  and 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  sounds  of  the  sultan's 
band,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  was  led  forth, 
the  great  crimson-and-gold  umbrella 
waving  over  him,  surrounded  by  his 
father's  viziers,  and  mounted  on  his 
father's  white  horse,  aud  proclaimed 
sultan. 

Those  who  saw  the  spectacle  de- 
scribed it  to  me.  The  boy's  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  for  his  love  for  his 
father  was  intense,  and  report  says 
that  it  was  only  by  force  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  mount  the  horse  aud  be 
proclaimed.  A  touching  story  was 
recounted   to  the   writer  by  one  who 
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witnessed  the  episode.  On  his  return 
to  the  pahice  the  mosque  where  his 
father  had  been  buried  the  previous 
night  was  passed.  Leaving  the  proces- 
sion. Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  proceeded  alone 
to  the  door,  and,  weeping  copiously, 
dismounted  and  entered  to  do  his  last 
homage  to  his  father  and  his  sultan. 

The  news  of  the  sultan's  death 
had  reached  Casablanca  on  the  coast 
on  Saturday  by  a  mounted  express, 
and  thence  two  mounted  men  galloped 
to  llnhat,  a  distance  of  lifty-nine  miles, 
in  six  and  a  half  hours,  over  an  abom- 
inable road.  A  steamer  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  that  port  for  Tangier, 
and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister 
received  the  news  shortly  after  11  a.m. 
on  Sunday  morning,  a  worthy  record 
of  fast  travelling.  He  was  the  fii*st  to 
obtain  the  information,  and  imme- 
diately informed  his  colleagues  of  what 
had  taken  place.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  European  ministers  was  called  on 
Monday  morning,  after  which  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  Mr.  Satow,  reported  the 
information  to  Sid  el  Hnj  Mohammed 
Torres,  the  sultan's  vizier  resident  at 
Tangier.  By  midday  on  Monday  the 
news  was  general  in  Tangier,  and  anx- 
iety was  depicted  on  every  face  as  to 
what  would  be  the  results  of  so  seri- 
ous an  occurrence.  Not  a  few  pre- 
dicted a  general  massacre  of  the 
Europeans,  which  of  everything  that 
might  occur  was  the  least  probable.  It 
is  true  that  the  tribes  around  Tangier 
disliked  their  governor,  and  might 
make  some  sort  of  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate him  ;  but  their  common  sense 
gained  the  better  of  them,  and,  on  con- 
sideration, the)'  realized  that  any  such 
course  would  in  the  end  but  mean  mis- 
ery and  imprisonment  and  even  death 
to  lliemselves,  while  by  adopting  an 
exemplary  bearing  they  might  so  gain 
the  favor  of  the  new  sullan  that  their 
grievances  would  be  heard  and  attended 
to.  At  the  same  time  they  virtually 
threw  off  the  jurisdiction  of  the  basha, 
each  village  electing  a  local  sheikh, 
who  would  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  those  under  him.  So  success- 
ful was  this  action  that,  so  far  from  the 
country    becoming    in    any    way    dis- 


turbed, things  improved  in  every  man* 
ner,  cattle  robberies  ceased,  and  an 
unusual  period  of  calm  ensued,  that 
spoke  not  a  little  for  tlie  cre<lit  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  due.  The  Moors  have 
a  proverb,  and  it  is  a  very  true  one, 
that  safety  and  security  can  only  be 
found  in  the  districts  where  there  is  no 
government  —  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
government  is  a  tribal  one. 

In  talking  over  the  crisis  on  that 
eventful  Monday  on  which  we  received 
the  news  of  the  sultan's  death,  one 
could  not  help  feeling  at  what  an  ex* 
ceedingly  opportune  moment  it  had 
occurred,  as  far  as  the  general  peace 
of  the  country  was  concerned.  For 
two  or  three  years  the  harvests  had 
been  very  bad  ;  but  this  summer  had 
proved  sufficient  to  repay  the  tribes 
and  country-people  for  a  period  almost 
of  starvation,  and  throughout  the  whole 
country  the  wheat  and  barley  crops 
were  magnificent.  Harvesting  had 
already  commenced,  and  every  one  was 
engaged  in  getting  in  the  crops.  To 
the  Moor  wheat  is  life.  The  country- 
people  eat  little  or  nothing  else,  every 
one  grinding  in  his  own  house,  or  tent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  his  own  flour.  To 
lose  the  crops  would  mean  famine,  and 
the  Moor  knows  what  famine  means. 
At  all  costs,  at  all  hazards,  the  out- 
standing crops  must  be  got  in — sultan 
or  no  sultan.  So  instead  of  taking  up 
their  arms  to  pay  off  old  scores  and  to 
commence  new  ones,  the  peasant  went 
forth  on  his  errand  of  peace  and  gath- 
ered in  his  harvest.  "The  sultan  was 
dead,"  they  said,  "and  his  son  had 
been  proclaimed  ;  everything  was  or- 
dained by  God —  but  the  harvest  must 
be  got  in."  Had  Mulai  el  Hassen's  de- 
cease occurred  at  any  other  period  than 
that  at  which  it  did,  months  of  blood- 
shed and  plundering  would  have  been 
the  result. 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  most  peo- 
ple, I  was  firmly  convinced  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  no  serious  inci- 
dents would  occur.  So  strong  was  my 
conviction,  that  on  Tuesday  morning  I 
left  Tangier  for  Fez,  accompanied  by  a 
Moorish  youth,  myself  in  Moorish 
clothes.     We  were  both  mounted  on 
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good  horses,  and  hampered  ourselves 
with  absolutely  uo  baggage  of  any  sort. 
Alcazar  was  reached  the  following 
morning.  The  towu  was  iu  a  state  of 
considerable  alarm  ;  most  of  the  Jews 
had  already  fled  to  Laraiclie,  and  the 
officials  were  half  expecting  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers.  The 
following  morning,  that  of  the  Eid  el 
Kehiry  the  great  feast  of  the  Moorish 
year,  I  reached  Wazan,  where,  at  all 
events,  I  should  learn  from  an  authori- 
tative source  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
occur.  I  found  there  that  the  news  of 
the  sultan's  death  was  ah-eady  known, 
while  I  was  able  to  confirm  that  of 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz^s  accession. 

It  must  be  remembered  how  impor- 
tant a  part  Wazan  and  its  shereefs  play 
in  Moorish  politics.  That  the  great 
shcreef  of  AVazan  should  fail  to  ac- 
knowlcdsre  the  accession  of  a  sultan 
would  mean  that  one  hundred  thousand 
of  their  followers  would  do  the  same, 
and  that  all  the  mountaineers  to  the 
north-east  of  Morocco  would  rise  in  a 
body. 

I  was  received  as  an  old  friend  by 
the  shercef,  in  whose  house  I  once 
lived  for  eight  months,  and  was  present 
at  the  afternoon  court,  at  which,  being 
the  Eid  el  Kebir,  or  great  feast,  all  the 
shereefs  were  present,  together  with 
the  principal  men  of  the  town.  The 
scene  was  a  most  picturesque  one  :  the 
gaily  decorated  room,  leading  by  an 
arcade  of  Moorish  arches  into  a  garden, 
one  mass  of  flowering  shrubs,  amongst 
which  a  fountain  played  with  soft, 
gurgling  sound — tbe  large  group  of 
shereefs  in  holiday  attire  of  soft  white 
wool  and  silk,  the  great  silver  trays 
and  incense-burners,  and  long-necked 
scent-boUlcs — all  formed  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  Oriental  life.  The  one  topic  of 
conversation  Avas  what  had  taken  place, 
tlie  sultan's  death,  and  the  accession  of 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  council  of  war  or  peace  —  hap- 
pily the  latter  ;  and  as  we  drank  green 
tea,  flavored  with  mint  and  verbena, 
out  of  delicate  little  cups,  the  shereef 
made  his  ))ublic  declaration  of  adhe- 
rence to  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  —  a  few 
words  uttered  in  the  exprossiouless  way 


that  Moors  of  high  degree  affect,  words 
simple  in  themselves,  but  meaning 
perhaps  his  life  and  his  throne  to  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz. 

Throughout  the  whole  crisis  the  ac- 
tion of  the  shereefs  of  Wazan  is  highly 
to  be  commended.  Their  every  en- 
deavor was  to  ensure  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  in  this  the  Moorish 
government  owes  a  debt  that  it  will  be 
difficult  ever  to  pay  to  Mulai  el  Arbi 
and  his  brother  Mulai  Mohammed. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  U\\k  of  the 
charms  of  Wazan,  but  as  I  left  the  little 
city,  nestled  in  groves  of  olives  and 
omnges,  early  the  next  morning,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  could  not 
stay  longer  ;  but  I  wanted  to  be  in  Fez. 
If  anything  occurred  it  would  be  tbere. 
So  I  pushed  on  with  my  journey,  and 
after  a  thirteen  hours'  ride  under  a  hot 
sun,  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  village 
overlooking  the  river  Sebou.  Here 
bad  news  met  us  :  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Mjat,  who  are  Berbers,  He- 
jawa,  and  Sherarda,  were  up  in  arms, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  wipe  out  old 
scores.  Already  a  small  skirmish  had 
taken  place,  and  the  morrow  threat- 
ened to  dawn  with  further  fighting, 
w^hich  would  entirely  block  the  road  to 
Fez,  and  also  the  road  I  had  passed 
over  the  day  before  from  Wjizan. 

At  daybreak  armed  bands  of  horse- 
men could  be  seen  scouring  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon 
that  we  learned  that  the  three  tribes  in 
question  had  met  and  decided  to  post- 
pone any  hostilities  until  after  the  har- 
vest had  been  gathered  in.  I  set  out  at 
once,  and  the  following  day  before 
noon  reached  Fez  in  safety.  So  inse- 
cure were  the  roads  reported  to  be, 
that  we  met  not  a  single  caravan  en 
route^  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose 
camel-<l rivers  appeared  to  be  vor}'  nmcli 
more  afraid  of  us  three  horsemen  than 
we  were  of  them.  At  eleven  we  en- 
tered Fez —  myself,  a  shereef  who  had 
accompanied  me,  and  my  native  ser- 
vant. 

Meanwhile  the  new  sultan  still  re» 
mained  at  Rabat,  and  a  lime  of  im- 
mense   activity    was    passing    at    the 
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court,  couriers  williout  nuiuber  leaving 
daily  \\\i\\  le Iters  nnnouiiciug  the  ac- 
cession of  Abdul  Aziz  to  the  throne  for 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though 
it  was  exceedingly  innjortant  tliat  his 
Shereefian  Majesty  should  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Fez,  it  was  found 
impossible  for  him  to  make  an  imme- 
diate start,  so  great  was  the  press  of 
Imsiness. 

By  this  time  Europe  was  being 
flooded  with  so-called  information  as  to 
what  was  taking  place.  The  *'  one- 
eyed  decapitator "  was  reported  by 
three  daily  papers  of  the  same  date  to 
Iiave  raised  a  rebellion  in  Morocco,  to 
have  organized  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  in  Fez,  and  to  have 
been  imprisoned  at  Kabat  ;  while  a 
most  pathetic  and  graphic  account  ap- 
peared in  nearly  all  the  London  papei*s 
of  the  funeral  of  Mulai  el  Ilassen,  at 
which  every  ))omp  was  observed,  and 
at  which  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
sular body  at  llabat  were  officially  pres- 
ent I  It  was  witnessed,  the  informant 
said,  by  the  entire  population  I  whereas 
the  funeral  was  secret Iv  carried  out  in 
tlie  dead  of  nii:ht,  onlv  a  few  soldiers 
accompanying  the  body  to  its  grave  ! 

The  news  of  the  late  sultan's  death 
lijul  been  received  in  Fez  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  June  12,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mulai  Omar,  his  son,  by 
the  viziers.  The  viceroy  at  once  im- 
l)arted  the  news  secretl)*  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  criers  were  sent  throuiirhout 
the  town  calling  the  people  together  to 
hear  a  shereelian  letter  read  in  the 
mosque  of  Bou  Jeloud.  Suspecting 
nothing  of  great  importance — fortius 
is  the  ordinarv  custom  of  making  known 
a  decree  —  tin;  people  sauntered  in. 

Meanwhile  ^[ulai  Omar  had  caused 
to  be  drawn  up  the  jiaper  acknowledg- 
ing the  new  sultan,  and  headed  the  list 
with  his  own  signature,  the  second  to 
sign  being  Mulai  Ismain,  who  had  been 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
likelv  candidate  for  the  Ihroiu*. 

As  soon  as  the  mosque  was  full,  the 
doors  were  closed,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sultan's  death  made  known, 
together  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
accession  of  his  son.     As  the  letter  was 


concluded,  the  basha  of  the  town  aroM 
and  said,  ''  If  any  one  has  auylbiug  to 
say,  let  him  speak."  Not  a  word  was 
uttered,  and  in  perfect  silence  (he  hiw- 
yers  drew  up  a  document  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mulai  Ab<lul  Aziz  anuounciug 
the  readiness  of  Fez  to  accept  lihii  as 
their  sovereign.  Intense  indignaliou 
reigned  amongst  the  audience  in  ibe 
mosque.  They  felt  that  they  had  been 
tricked  into  giving  their  consent  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  discunsiug  the 
affair  ;  but  escape  was  impossible,  and 
a  murmur  of  discontent  would  have 
meant  their  going  straight  to  prison, 
for  the  doors  were  closed  and  a  strong 
guard  in  readiness. 

What  was  the  real  state  of  feeling  in 
Fez  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  liave  at 
once  accepted  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  bad 
not  the  authorities  obtained  their  sig- 
natures in  the  manner  they  did.  In 
all  ])robability  they  would  have  bar- 
gained with  him,  offering  to  receive 
him  should  they  be  free  from  certain 
taxes  — the  octroi^  for  instance —  for 
a  certain  lengtli  of  time,  if  not  for- 
ever. Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
rocco there  are  none  more  grasping, 
more  cowardly,  and  more  given  lo  in- 
trigue, than  the  people  of  Fes.  Their 
meanness  is  proverbial,  and  while  tbcr 
give  themselves  airs  over  every  one 
else's  head,  they  are  despised  and 
hated  by  the  remainder  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Given  up  to  ever}'  vice,  Uiev 
go  about  tlie  streets  covering  their 
hands  for  fear  of  sunburn  and  niutier- 
ing  their  prayers,  talking  of  their  im- 
portance and  bnivery,  yet  frightened 
by  a  spider  or  a  mouse.  The  women 
of  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Moruccn 
could  defeat  the  men  of  Fes.  IIow- 
ever,  whatever  may  have  been  Um 
ideas  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fes  at  lo 
the  advisability  of  the  suoeetsion  of 
Mulai  Abdul  Azis,  their  allegiance  bad 
been  given,  and  there  was  now  bo 
drawing  back. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  spresil 
throughout  the  entire  oonntiy,  sod 
Iliyaina,  a  neighboring  Arab  tribe  lo 
Fez,  came  in  considerable  force, 
four  hundred  horaes,  and 
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petty  robberies  just  outside  the  town 
walls.  Tlie  scare  amongst  the  effenii- 
nate  Fezzis  was  aiuusiug  to  witness. 
Trade  became  at  a  standstill,  and  they 
secured  themselves  within  their  liouses 
under  luck  and  kev,  leavins:  the  author- 
ities  and  the  strangers  in  the  city  to 
settle  with  the  wild  tribesmen.  How- 
ever, the  aftair  came  to  nought  in  the 
end ;  lor  the  very  Arabs  who  liad 
come  with  a  possible  idea  of  looting 
Pez  were  bribed  into  the  government 
service  to  keep  the  roads  open  for 
caravans  —  a  most  important  point,  as 
scarcely  any  wheat  or  barley  existed  in 
the  capital,  and  any  lengthened  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  ffrain-bearini^  cam- 
els  from  the  country  would  mean  fam- 
ine and  revolution. 

On  Wednesday,  June  20,  a  deputa- 
tion left  Fez  for  Rabat  to  bear  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  sultan,  a 
document  magnificently  illuminated. 
On  the  24th,  the  iirst  letter  written  in 
the  new  sultanas  name,  with  all  his 
titles  and  dignities,  was  received.  It 
announced  his  accession  to  tlie  throne, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  be  obedi- 
ent. Its  receipt  was  honored  by  an 
almost  endless  salute  from  the  artillery 
in  the  palace  square. 

On  Monday,  June  25,  the  sultan  left 
Rabat  for  Mequinez  and  Fez,  travelling 
through  the  tribe  of  Beni  Hassen, 
which,  together  with  their  neighbors 
the  Berbers  of  Zimour,  had  already 
sworn  allegiance. 

At  Tangier  things  were  proceeding 
quietly.  The  French  government  sent 
a  man-of-war  and  an  armed  despatch- 
boat,  while  the  English  were  contented 
with  the  presence  of  the  Bramble,  a 
small  gunboat  from  Gibraltar.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  both  sent  ves- 
sels of  kinds.  An  act  of  gross  stupidity 
ou  the  part  of  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  latter  nearly  caused  an  unpleas- 
ant disturbance  in  the  country.  The 
Isla  de  Luzon  was  sent  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  the  coast.  Now  the 
first  town  down  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Morocco  is  the  almost  deserted  and 
entirely  ruinous  Arzeila,  a  place  of 
absolutely  no  importance,  and  where 
there  is  no  hJirbrtr  of  any  sort.     For 


some  reason  known  only  to  the  adveu*- 
turous    Spanish    commander,    he    was 
pleased  to  come  to  anchor  and  to  fire  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in  the  road- 
stead, which  Arzeila  had  no  means  of 
returning,  for  neither  cannon  nor  pow- 
der are  to  be  found  ;  and  as  never  in 
the  memory  of  man  had  any  vessel  of 
any   sort  ever   approached   the    place, 
the   few   inhabitants   were   filled    with 
consternation  and    terror,   which    was 
only  increased  when  a  boat  was  noticed 
comini?  ashore.     There  was   no  doubt 
about  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  —  a    European     invasion     was 
taking  place  I      A   few   stayed    to  see 
wliat  was  going  to  happen  ;  the  greater 
part  fled,   spreading   here,   there,   and 
everywhere  the  news  of  the  invasion 
of  Moorish  territory  by  the  Christians. 
Meanwhile  the  water-kegs   which  had 
been  sent  on  shore  in  the  boaU  were 
filled,  and  the  ofHcer  in  charge,  having 
taken  coffee  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
Jew  who  calls  himself  Spanish  consular 
agent,   returned    to   his   ship,   and  the 
man-of-war  departed,  steaming   away 
just  as    volunteers    began   pouring  in 
from    every  direction   to  prevent   the 
infidels   landing    their  troops.     Before 
night  some  two  thousand  mountaineers 
and  tribesmen  bad    assembled  in  the 
neighborhood.      For  a   time  the   wild 
reports  that  were  circulated  in  Tangier 
caused  a  little  anxiety  ;    but  soon   it 
became  known   that  the   whole    scare 
was    due   to  cither  the    ignorance    or 
wilful  stupidity  of  the   commander  of 
the  Isla  dc  Luzon  in  saluting  and  send- 
ing a  boat  ashore  at  Arzeila,  which  is  a 
closed  port,  not  to  say  a  picturesque 
ruin. 

On  July  1,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  reached 
Mequinez  from  Rabat,  having  en  route 
pi-ayed  at  the  tomb  of  Mulai  Idrls  I., 
in  Zarahoun,  who  lies  interred  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain  above  the 
Roman  ruins  of  Yolubilis.  Although 
his  Majesty  entered  Mequinez  at  an 
extremely  early  hour,  long  before  he 
was  expected,  he  was  accorded  an  en- 
thusiastic reception. 

At  court  affairs  were  fast  proceeding 
to  a  stage  which  must  end  tragically. 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  it  is  true,  was  firmly 
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on  the  throne,  but  the  buy  sultau  was 
only  an  item  in  the  pahicc.  The  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  tlic  viziers  amongst 
themselves  was  a  public  secret,  and  all 
walched  anxiously  for  the  termination 
of  the  crisis  which,  in  spite  of  every 
outward  and  visible  show  of  accord,  it 
was  well  known  must  soon  arrive. 

The  fact  that  Sid  Ahmed  ben  Moussa 
had  been  chosen  by  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
as  almost  his  sole  adviser  had  stirred 
the  hearts  of  the  rival  Jamai  viziers, 
the  brothera  Haj  Amaati  and  Sid  Mo- 
hammed Sorcir,  to  their  very  depths. 
Those  who  do  not  know  the  Moors  are 
ill  acquainted  with  the  strenglh  of  their 
passions ;  and  there  is  no  saying  to 
what  extent  their  hatred  and  jealousy 
might  not  carry  them.  No  one  could 
have  been  better  aware  of  this  than  Sid 
Ahmed  himself,  the  most  faithful  and 
devoted  follower  the  sultan  could  pos- 
sess, whose  mixed  blood  of  Amb  and 
negro  strain  gave  him  all  the  force  and 
cunning  of  the  former  and  all  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  slave. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10,  at  the  sitting 
of  the  morning  court,  Hiij  Amaati  and 
Sid  Mohammed  Soreir,  the  grand  vizier 
and  minister  of  war,  were  dismissed, 
the  return  of  their  seals  bein^  de- 
manded. Both  must  have  realized  that 
their  end  was  practically  come  ;  and  as 
they  mounted  their  mules  and  rode 
away  from  the  palace,  they  were  ruined 
men. 

The  dismissal  of  ministers  in  Mo- 
rocco is  a  verv  different  affair  from 
what  it  is  in  £urope.  It  means  dis- 
grace, and  more  than  that,  the  almost 
cerlnin  confiscation  of  all  their  prop- 
erly—  if  not  imprisonment.  The  im- 
mense pride  inherent  in  a  Moorish 
ofiicial  of  high  degree  renders  all  the 
more  degrading  his  fall  ;  while  the 
intense  jealousy  and  hatred  felt  for 
the  unscrupulous  officials,  to  whom  all 
injustice  and  taxation  is,  often  ver^* 
riijhtly,  accredited,  prevent  any  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
man  to  whom  every  one  had  to  bow 
and  crtnsre  had  fallen  ;  no  lonsrer  was 
his  wrath  to  be  feared  ;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  populace,  pent  up  for  so 
long,  burst  forth.    No  name  was  too 


bad  for  the  late  grand  vizier,  do  crime 
too  fearful  not  to  have  been  cominitled 
by  him. 

A  sort  of  stupor  fell  over  the  court. 
No  one  knew  wliat  would  happen  next. 
This  dismissal  of  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men,  if  not  the  two  most  power- 
ful, in  the  entourage  of  the  sultan,  was 
so  sudden  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
usual  course  adopted  by  a  new  sullao, 
that  all  held  their  breath,  awaiting  a 
future  the  details  of  which  they  were 
not  even  able  to  guess  at.  Terror 
reigned  amongst  the  offichils  ;  wild  re- 
ports were  hoard  on  every  side  as  to 
who  was  to  be  the  next  to  fall ;  and 
expectation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  terror  on 
that  of  those  whose  position  rendered 
them  liable  to  a  similar  fate,  was  rife. 
The  names  of  Sid  AH  Misfiwi  and  Sid 
Mfadhoul  Gharnit,  the  foreign  min- 
ister, were  in  every  one's  mouth,  yet 
wrongly,  for  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
these  lines  they  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign  and  Sid  Ahmed. 

It  was  no  secret  whence  the  blow 
had  been  struck,  for  no  sooner  were  the 
posts  of  grand  vizier  and  minister  of 
war  vacated  than  they  were  lille<l,  the 
former  by  Sid  Aluned  himself,  the  sec^ 
ond  by  his  brother  Sid  S.'ild  ;  while  to 
the  chamberlaiusliip,  which  Sid  Ahmed 
had  left  to  fill  the  still  higher  posilion, 
another  brother  was  nominated.  Sid 
Ahmed  thus  obtained  an  overwhelmlog 
majority  in  tlie  surroundings  of  llie 
sultan,  for  the  three  most  ccinfidenlial 
positions  were  annexed  by  himself  and 
his  two  brothers. 

The  following  Friday,  July  18,  —  on- 
lucky  combination  of  day  and  numlwr, 
—  Ilaj  Amaati  and  Sid  Moliammed 
Soreir  were  seized  in  Uiefr  houses  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Altbongh  it  had 
been  thought  possible  that  such  a 
course  might  be  pursue<1,  tho  actasi 
event  caused  an  unparalleletl  excite- 
ment. The  work  of  arrest  was  quickly 
but  roughly  done,  but  such  are  the  wi^s 
of  the  Moors.  The  basha  of  Mcquindi 
with  a  small  band  of  troops,  proceeded 
to  the  grand  vizier's  house  first,  aod| 
gaining  admittimce,  announced 
errand.    The  horror  ot   the 
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must  have  bcMMi  fully  apprecialed  by 
iliii  vizier,  lor,  giviug  way  to  one  of 
iliose  violent  fits  of  rage  to  which  he 
wad  proue,  he  attempted  to  resist,  and 
n  soldier  in  his  employ  drew  his  sword 
upon  the  basha.  In  a  minute  both 
were  seized,  but  not  before,  in  the 
struggle,  Haj  Amaati's  rich  clothes  had 
been  torn  to  shreds.  Four  ropes  were 
fastened  to  his  neck,  each  held  by  a 
soldier  ;  and  dressed  only  in  his  shirt, 
he  was  dragged  through  the  streets, 
amidst  the  derisive  laughter  and  the 
i^uraes  of  the  people,  to  the  prison. 
The  very  crowd  that  now  rejoiced  in 
!iis  degnidation  had  bowed  low  to  him 
only  a  day  or  two  before,  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets  to  and  from  the 
palace.  An  incident  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  showins:  the  feelin^^s  of  the 
Moors.  As  he  was  paraded  along,  a 
common  askan.,  one  of  the  riff-raff  of 
Morocco,  passed.  "  God  I  "  he  cried, 
**  why,  the  infidel  has  a  better  fez  than 
mine  I"  and  with  these  words  he  lifted 
the  turban  and  cap  off  the  vizier's  head 
roughly,  placing  his  own  filthy  head- 
gear in  its  place. 

And  the  crowd  laughed  and  jeered  I 
As  soon  as  Haj  Amaati  was  confined 
in  jail,  Sid  Mohammed  Soreir  was  ar- 
rested ;  but  with  far  more  pluck  and 
courage,  he  followed  his  captor  without 
resistance,  and  entered  prison  like  n 
crentleman. 

Wild  rumors  spread  all  over  the  town 
as  to  the  reasons  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  viziers,  and  it  was  generally 
stated  that  a  plot  had  been  discovered 
by  which  the  sultan  and  Sid  Ahmed, 
the  new  vizier,  were  to  have  been 
assassinated  that  very  day,  en  route  to 
midday  pi*ayei*s.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  attempt  was 
made,  and  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  was 
driven  in  his  green-an<l-g()ld  brougham 
to  the  mosque,  surrounded  by  his  court. 
Both  his  Majesty  and  Sid  Ahmed 
looked  extremely  nervous,  and  every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent assassination.  During  the  after- 
noon a  lesser  vizier,  who  acted  as  amin 
el  askar,  or  paymaster  of  the  troops, 
Sid  el  arbi  Zcbdi,  was  seized  and   im- 


prisoned. This  but  added  to  the  terror 
of  the  remaining  ofiicials,  who  had 
escaped,  but  dreaded  a  like  fate. 

I  had  the  opportunity  the  same  even- 
ing of  discussing  the  course  events 
had  Uiken  with  two  men,  who  hold  in 
different  ways  almost  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  Morocco.  One  was  himself  a 
vizier,  the  other  far  above  all  fear  of 
arrest.  Tliey  both  told  me  the  same 
tale  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  high  authority 
on  which  I  heard  it,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
to  be  credited,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
the  officially  agreed  upon  story,  that  was 
to  give  justice  to  the  arrest  of  such  im- 
portant members  of  the  sultan's  court. 

I  was  told  that  both  the  viziers  in 
question  had  addressed  letters  to  Mulai 
Ismain  in  Fez,  and  to  Mulai  Moham- 
med in  Morocco  City,  the  3'oung  sul- 
tan's uncle  and  brotlier  respectively, 
inviting  them  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  attempting  the  throne,  and  offering 
all  their  large  fortune  and  infiuence  in 
the  event  of  their  doing  so.  These 
letters,  it  was  said,  were  intercepted 
and  the  plot  discovered. 

Athough  both  the  viziers  in  question 
were  quite  capable  of  such  a  plot,  I 
cannot  believe  that  either  pursued  the 
course  stated  above.  To  a  Moor  a 
document  of  any  sort  is  a  far  more 
important  thing  than  to  us,  and  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Moors 
knows  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  matter  in  writing. 
Had  such  an  idea  as  that  stated  above 
entered  the  minds  of  Haj  Amaati  and 
his  brother,  and  had  they  formulated 
any  conspiracy  to  that  effect,  they 
would  never  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
commit  themselves  to  writing,  and  any 
communication  with  the  two  she  reefs 
in  question  would  have  been  made 
with  the  aid  of  a  trusted  envoy.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  one  of  my  inform- 
ants at  least  discredited  the  story  he 
was  telling  me,  which  he  only  knew 
from  official  sources.  My  own  opinion 
is  this,  that  the  whole  affair  was  the 
result  of  Sid  Ahmed's  jealousy,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  no  doubt  also  by  «a 
feeling  that  the  course  he  pursued  was 
the  safest  in  the  sultan's  interests  — 
for  by  removing  his  own  two  most  dan- 
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gerous  enemies,  he  al  the  same  time 
would  find  further  scope  for  his  iudu- 
ence  and  policy.  Tliat  the  viziers  de- 
served their  fate  none  can  deny.  Haj 
Ama^iti  had  impoverished  the  whole 
country  by  his  enormous  and  insatiable 
greed  and  black-mail,  and  his  brother 
had  deprived  the  soldiery  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  their  pay. 

Immediately  the  arrests  were  made 
the  entire  property  of  both  —  together 
with  that  of  Sid  el  arbi  Zebdi  —  was 
confiscated,  and  their  houses  at  Fez 
seized.  Haj  Amaati  had  just  com- 
pleted the  building  in  the  capital  of  a 
palace  second  to  none  there  in  size  and 
decoration,  a  block  of  buildings  rising 
high  above  the  level  of  the  other 
houses,  which  will  be  an  eternal  laud- 
mark  of  the  vizier^s  rise  and  fall.  It 
had  been  completed  only  during  his 
absence  in  the  south  with  the  sultan, 
and  80  much  pride  did  the  vizier  take 
in  this  new  palace  that  he  had  ordered 
all  the  decorations  in  stucco  and  mo- 
saic, of  which  the  Moors  are  perfect 
masters,  to  be  draped  with  linen,  so 
that  none  should  see  the  general  effect 
before  himself.  A  rope  attached  to 
these  curtains  would  allow  the  entire 
drapery  to  fall,  when  the  every  beauty 
of  the  decoration  would  be  exposed. 
Within  a  week  of  realizing  this  dream 
of  Oriental  fancy,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  and  his  house  and  all  his 
wealth  confiscated  to  the  sultan. 

With  the  fall  of  the  two  viziers  it 
became  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
Sid  Ahmed  meant  to  be  master  of  the 
whole  situation  ;  but  he  was  wise 
enough  not  to  attempt  alone  what 
could  be  done  equally  well,  and  very 
probably  better,  with  the  advice  of 
trusted  advisers.  There  were  two  peo- 
ple at  the  court  in  whose  hands  might 
lie  the  power  of  treating  him  as  he  had 
treated  the  othei*8.  These  two  were 
respectively  the  Circassian  mother  of 
the  sultan,  and  Sidi  Mohammed  el 
Marani,  an  influential  shereef,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  Mulai  el 
Hassen,  and  into  whose  hands  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  upbringing  of 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  had  been  intrusted. 
Both  must  be  conciliated,  for  over  the 


sultan  both  held  great  influence  —  so 
great,  in  fact,  that  should  Sid  Ahmed's 
conduct  in  any  way  displease  thcm^ 
their  united  power  might  easily  per- 
suade the  sultan  to  dismiss  him.  Not 
for  this  reason  alone,  Iiowever,  did  Sid 
Ahmed,  as  it  were,  invite  these  two  ta 
join  him  in  a  sort  of  council  of  regency, 
for  ho  knew  full  well  the  ability  of 
both  and  their  devotion  to  his  lord  and 
master. 

In  the  hands  of  these  three  persons 
the  welfare  of  Morocco  lies.  But  be- 
fore entering  upon  any  conjectures  as 
to  the  future,  the  history  of  past  events 
must  be  continued  up  to  date. 

On  Thuraday,  July  19,  a  start  was 
made  from  Mequinez  towards  Fez,  the 
army  and  the  governor  of  the  tribes 
and  their  escorts  having  camped  the 
previous  night  a  slight  distance  outside 
the  town  near  the  Fez  road. 

Two  events  worthy  of  mention  had 
meanwhile  taken  place  at  Fez  —  first, 
the  behavior  of  Mulai  Omar,  the  sul- 
tan's brother  and  viceroy  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  fact  that  the  enkas^  or  local 
taxation  upon  all  goods  sold,  had  been 
removed,  together  with  the  octroi  at  the 
city  gates. 

With  regard  to  the  former  a  few 
words  must  be  said.  Mulai  Omar,  who 
had  been  left  as  viceroy  by  Mulai  el 
Hassen,  whose  sou  he  was  by  a  slave 
wife,  is  a  young  man  of  extremely 
vicious  and  degenerate  habits,  nearly 
black  in  color,  and  with  an  expression 
as  ugly  as  it  is  revolting.  While  be- 
yond his  immoi*ality  no  actual  charge 
of  crime  can  be  laid  to  his  door,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  incapable  of  filling  the 
position  he  held,  and  to  want  discretion 
and  common  sense. 

It  appeai-s  — and  I  knew  of  the  event 
at  the  time  —  that  on  his  learning  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  sent  to  the 
Jewish  silversmiths,  by  whom  all  gov- 
ernment work  is  done,  and  ordered  one 
of  their  number  to  make  him  a  seal. 
Now  in  Morocco  a  seal  is  an  exceed- 
ini;ly  important  object,  and  no  one  uses 
a  seal  of  office  unless  it  is  actually  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  sultan.  So  far 
the  story  is  genemlly  known,  but  here 
m}'    version  —  the   true   version  —  dif- 
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fera,  for  while  the  Europeau  press 
harped  upon  the  fact  that  Mulai  Omar 
wished  to  make  himself  a  seal  with  the 
inscription  of  sultan  upon  it,  the  fact 
was  that  the  seal  was  to  hear  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz's  name,  and  that  the  rea- 
son of  Mulai  Omar's  ordering  it  to  be 
made  was  not  in  order  to  stamp  docu- 
ments himself  as  sultan,  but  probably 
to  have  in  his  possession  a  means  of 
forging  letters  supposed  to  have  come 
from  court.  Whether  his  idea  was  by 
this  to  make  the  best  of  the  short  pe- 
riod that  remained  to  him  as  viceroy  to 
amass  money,  or  whether  in  case  of  any 
outbreak  or  disturbance  on  the  part  of 
the  population  to  be  able  to  forge  con- 
ciliatory or  other  letters  that  would  keep 
them  quiet  until  his  brother's  arrival, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  desire,  the  result  in 
the  suspicious  eyes  of  his  brother  was 
this  —  that  he  had  attempted  by  some 
means  to  usurp  the  throne. 

However,  the  seal  was  never  made. 
The  Jew  artiticer,  knowing  the  penally 
that  would  meet  him  at  the  hands  of 
the  sultan  were  he  even  the  innocent 
instrument  in  this,  fled  and  sought  the 
protection  of  an  influential  member  of 
the  government,  and  the  affair  was 
knocked  on  the  hesul  at  once. 

A  second  charge  was  also  laid  at 
Mulai  Omar's  door  —  that  of  having 
ordered  the  music  of  the  drums  and 
pipes  to  cease  on  the  occasion  of  the 
announcement  of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz^s 
succession  to  the  throne.  On  the 
players  refusing,  his  Highness  sent  a 
slave,  who  enforced  silence  by  splitling 
up  the  drums  with  a  dagger.  For  this 
act  of  treason  he  was  afterwards  pun- 
ished by  having  the  flesh  of  his  hand 
sliced,  the  wound  filled  with  salt,  and 
the  whole  hand  sewn  up  in  leather.  It 
is  a  coiun)on  belief  that  this  punish- 
ment cau.sos  mortiflcalion  to  set  in^  and 
that  the  h.\\\  1  decomposes  ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  for  by  the  time  the 
leather  wears  off  the  wound  is  healed, 
the  result  being  that  the  hand  is  ren- 
dered useless,  and  remains  closed  for- 
ever. It  is  a  punishment  not  often  in 
use,  but  is  sometimes  done  in  cases  of 
murder  or  constant  theft,  as,  without  in 
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any  way  injuring  the  health  of  the 
man,  it  prevents  his  committing  the 
crime  a  second  time,  or  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
a  punishment  that  cannot  be  applied 
except  by  the  sultan's  orders. 

It  was  no  doubt  on  account  of  these 
offences  that  letters  were  received  by 
Mulai  Omar  from  the  sultan,  forbid- 
ding him  to  leave  his  house,  and  plac- 
ing him  under  surveillance  —  a  course 
that  was  supplemented  on  his  brother's 
arrival  by  chains  upon  his  legs.  Mean- 
while his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
treat  his  brother,  Mulai  Mohammed,  in 
Morocco  City,  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  remitting  of  the  local  taxes 
and  octroi  in  Fez,  but  little  need  be 
said.  Certain  unfriendly  remarks  had 
been  overheard  regarding  the  new  sul- 
tan, and  the  general  tone  of  the  Fez 
people  was  not  satisfactory.  Fearing 
that  an  outbreak  might  occur,  and 
knowing  that  the  avaricious  inhabitants 
were  open  to  no  persuasion  except 
money,  the  Amin  Haj  Abdesalam 
Makri,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
of  Fez,  on  his  own  authority,  remitted 
this  most  unpopular  tax,  which  is  con- 
trary to  Moorish  law.  It  turned  the 
tide,  and  the  Fez  citizen,  finding  him- 
self a  few  dollars,  or  a  few  pence,  the 
richer,  changed  front,  and  was  loud  in 
his  acclamations  of  the  new  sultan. 
The  charm  of  the  situation  was,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  the  sultan  had 
safely  entered  Fez,  and  was  thus  se- 
curely upon  the  throne,  he  insliluted 
once  again  the  tax,  and  the  population 
rose  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July 
24,  to  And  the  tax-gatherers  returned  to 
their  accustomed  haunts. 

On  Saturday,  July  21,  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  made  his  state  entry  into  Fez, 
with  the  pomp  and  gorgeous ness  with 
which  the  Moors  know  so  well  how  to 
adorn  such  pageants.  Proceeding  at 
once  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor  Mulai 
Idris,  he  took  the  oath  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  few  minutes  later  the  great 
crates  of  the  white  palace  closed  upon 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  sultan  of  Morocco. 

So  did  Mulai  el  Hassen  die  and  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz  succeed. 

Walteb  B.  Habbis. 
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From  Macmillaii'ff  Magazine. 
SISTER  CORDELIA. 

"  We  «are  thcrc>fore  formed  into  this 
sisterhood,"  said  the  lecturer,  *'  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  humanity  and  for  the 
higher  development  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  faculties.  We  lose  oureelves, 
in  order  that  we  may  find  our  truer 
selves.  We  glean  all  that  is  best  and 
purest  in  all  doclrines  of  all  great 
teachers.  AVe  divest  our  minds  of  all 
prejudice,  pettiness,  and  above  all  of 
seUishness.  Love,  my  sisters,  is  our 
standpoint.  We  are  bound  b}'  no  oaths, 
we  renounce  no  earthly  ties,  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  question  of  marriage, — 
marriage^  my  sisters.  Now  we  are 
agreed  that  woman  is,  psychically 
speaking,  a  higher  development  than 
man.  The  ideal  man  is  unfortunatelv 
not  at  present  evolved.  Nor,  it  may  be 
urged,  is  the  ideal  woman.  We  admit 
it ;  but  the  esoteric  yeaniing  of  woman 
for  further  spiritual  development  has 
at  length  burst  forth  into  open  day, 
and  is  embodied  in  this  sisterhood. 
We  note  in  man  a  deplorable  self- 
satisfacllon  coupled  with  a  melancholy 
contentment  with  the  inferior  type  of 
woman,  which  marks  his  lower  calibre 
of  mind.  Now,  not  only  is  close  asso- 
ciation with  an  inferior  mind  degrad- 
ing, but  there  is  another  point  to  be 
verv  scriouslv  c<msidered.  Would  not 
this  sisterhood  do  well  to,  I  do  not 
sav  finallv  renounce,  but  refrain  from 
dwelling  upon  the  desirability  of  mar- 
riage ;  since  its  aims  are  the  universal 
good  of  mankuid,  and  a  general  love 
of  humanity  which  might  readily  be 
warped  by  concentration  upon  an  infe- 
rior unit.  Our  chief  labor  is  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  woman  ;  yet 
I  do  not  say  that  we  should  close  our 
sympathies  to  a  large  section  of  hu- 
manity such  as  is  constituted  by  man 
as  opposed  to  woman.  No  !  We 
should  nit  her  strive  to  lead  him  to  a 
higher  spiritual  plane  ;  to  restrain  his 
natural  brutality  ;  to  raise  his  aims,  to 
purify  his  ideals  ;  to,  in  short,  help  to 
evolve  the  ideal  man  a  fittinir  mate  for 
the  ideal  woman.  Tn  d(»iiii:  1ln«<,  we 
shall  do  well   to  do   it   generally  ;    not 


dwelling  in  thought  upon  any  represen- 
tntive  unit  but  upon  the  rnce.^^ 

"  Sister  Cordelia  Brevoorl."  Il  wm 
a  small  voice,  and  it  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  a  slender  sister,  with  fair 
hair  and  dove-like  eyes,  who  lay  iMck 
in  a  softly  cushioned  chair. 

''  What  is  it,  Sister  Elsie  Lncor- 
daire  ?  "  inquired  the  lecturer  beuignly. 
She  was  a  young  lady  of  some  twenty- 
three  summers,  and  whatever  might  be 
her  mental  and  spiritual  development, 
her  physical  woman  was  goodly.  She 
was  tall,  and  moulded  like  a  youthful 
Juno  ;  her  gait  and  poise  were  free,  uu* 
trammelled,  royal ;  she  ^ive  an  agree- 
able impression  of  fresh  moorland  air 
and  cold  water  ;  the  setting  of  her  head 
and  mouhling  of  her  brow  would  have 
made  Pallas  Athene  jealous,  ller  con- 
templative grey  eyes  had  one  fault : 
they  were  too  full  of  lofty  thoughts  to 
be  comfortable  to  people  who  have  not 
evolved  ideals  from  their  inner  con- 
sciousness. Her  line  features  were 
rather  heavily  moulded,  but  the  lips 
were  sensitive,  strong,  and  wiihal 
sweetly  meek  ;  her  skin  was  while  as 
lily  blooms,  and  her  glossy  black  hair 
grew  low  on  her  forehand.  Her  v<iice 
was  rich  and  soft,  and  the  rales  of  the 
sisterhood  did  not  debar  her  fmm  wear- 
ing a  tea-gown  which  was  iu  itself  an 
ideal  of  a  lofty  nature. 

^^Dear  president  and  slater,'*  saM 
Sister  Elsie  mildly,  ^*  I  desire  to  pot  a 
question." 

''  Pray  proceed,  sister.*' 

'^  Sister  Conlelia,  you  have  saeh 
mental  grasp  and  breadth  of  view,  I 
can  credit  your  being  cn|iable  of  sym- 
pathizing with,  and  elevating  all  the 
men  in  Enghind  ;  but  I,  yeiiming  as  I 
am  to  elevate,  am  deficient  in — In  — 
iniivcrsality.  Would  there  be  any 
harm  in  my  trying  to  elevate  one  mam 
at  a  time,  just  to  gain  mental  grasp  I7 
—  by  clegrees  ?  " 

The  president  frowned.  *«It  woaM 
be  a  dangerous  precedent,  stater,"  tbe 
said,  ''and  it  might  lie  misuuderstood. 
It  might,  even  by  the  men  themsehres, 
be  mistaken  for — I  shadder  at  ths 
word  -    fc»r  flirtation." 

'«  O  Sister  Conlelia  I     If  I  wete  Id 
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and  stalely  like  yourself,  all  would  be 
well.  No  one,  dear  presideut,  would 
liave  llie  temerity  to  suggest  that  30U 
were  flirting,  with,  for  example,  Mr. 
Rutherford.'' 

Sister  Cordelia  looked  pained.  ''  1 
trust  not,"  she  said,  with  a  gentle 
and  repressive  dignity.  "  Fra  —  Mr. 
Kutlierford  and  myself  played  together 
as  children.  His  mental  advancement 
is  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  me.  He 
does  not  take  life  seriously  ;  at  college 
lie  was  over-addicted  to  fleld-sports, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  repeatedly, 
to  speak  familiarly,  plucked.  Yet  in 
many  directions  he  shows  appreciative 
yearnings  for  better  things.  At  the 
same  time  he  cannot  attain  to  that 
abstract  love  of  humanity " 

"  A— hem,"  said  Sister  Elsie.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  dear  president,  the  influenzsi 
left  me  such  a  nasty  cough." 

The  president  drew  herself  up.  **  I 
desire  to  exercise  no  repressive  author- 
ity," said  she.  *'  I  am  a  sister,  though 
your  president.  Do,  Sister  Elsie  La- 
cordaire,  do,  my  sisters,  as  seems  good 
to  you,  bearing  always  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  Tea  is  in  the 
next  room,  and  Aunt  Margaret  is  wait- 
ing. Our  meeting,  sisters,  is  ad- 
journed." 

In  the  next  room,  a  luxurious  apart- 
ment, sat  two   elderly  ladies.     One,  a 
plump  and  pleasing  pei*son,  sat  by  the 
tea-table,  dispensing  tea,  cream,  muf- 
fins, and  cake  ;  she  was  also  recount- 
ing her  grievances.     '*  The  troubles  of 
a    chaperon  I  "    said    she.     *'  They've 
been  sung  and  groaned  often  enough, 
Mary.     The   troubles  of  the   chaperon 
of  a  beautiful  heiress  are   great,  but 
when  that  heiress  is  a — a  philanthro- 
pist, they  become  perfect  nightmares. 
Cordelia  is   very  trying.    This   ridicu- 
lous sisterhood  is  comparatively  harm- 
less ;    but  oh,  my  dear,    her   terrible 
'  slumming '  I     She    doesn't    even   do 
that  like  other  girls  ;  I  dread  to  hear 
her  announce  her  intention  of  manning 
some   socialistic    tinker    for   the    good 
of    humanity.     Why   cjin't  she   marry 
Frank  Rutherford  ?    Such    a    suitable 
inatch  ;  such  a  charming  fellow  I  " 
*'  Perhaps  she    does    not  love   him. 


But  she  would  not  marry  beneath 
her." 

'*  My  dear,  she  only  looks  at  a  man's 
soul  ;  and  I  suppose  they're  of  no  par- 
ticular set  in  society." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  her." 

'^  Yes,  she's  admired,  but  no  man 
shorter  than  Frank  cares  to  dance  with 
her.  If  she'd  lived  when  there  were 
giants  on  the  earth,  she'd  have  been 
more  appreciated." 

**I  meant  mentally." 

*'  Oh,  mentally  I  I  wish  young 
women  had  no  mental  development  at 
all.  That's  summed  up  in  one  word, 
—  impossible.  You  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  Mary,  but  you  do  not  set  about  it 
in  the  mad  way  Cordelia  does." 

'*  I  am  older,  Margsiret,  more  cynical, 
more  world-worn,  and  smaller-souled. 
The  child  doubtless  makes  mistakes, 
but  the  stuff  she  is  made  of  is  irood. 

Their  works  drop  earthwards,  but  them- 
selves, I  know, 

Reach  many  a  time  a  Heaven  that's  shut 
to  me." 

"Oh,  that's  nonsense  I  " 

"  It's  Browning." 

"  It's  the  same  thing.  You  can't 
guide  your  life  by  poetry,  though,  of 
coui'se,  it's  very  nice  in  its  place. 
Candidly,  Mary,  this  latter-day  Chris- 
tianity is,  not  to  speak  profanely,  very 
trying.  I  am  an  orthodox  person  ;  I 
dislike  new  doctrines,  or  new  develop- 
ments of  the  old.  Theosophy  is  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  new  faiths  ; 
you  have,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to 
think  of  your  next  reincarnation,  so  of 
course  you  must  take  oare  of  yourself. 
That's  sensible.  Oh,  hei*o  they  come  I 
No,  it's  Frank  and  Mi*8.  Braintree." 

Thei*e  came  into  the  room  a  slender, 
graceful  woman,  exquisitely  dressed, 
with  a  low,  pleading  voice  and  rolling 
brown  eyes.  Siie  was  followed  by  an 
agreeable  specimen  of  Young  England, 
a  big,  fair,  well-looking,  well-dressed 
young  man. 

"  How  are  you,  dear  I^ady  Bland  ? 
A  little  pale  —  ah  I  do  take  care  of 
yourself.  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Carfax  ? 
Mr.  Rutherford  and  I  met  on  the 
steps.  And  our  darling  Cordelia,  how 
is  she  ?  " 
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"Very  well,  thanks.  How  d'ye  do, 
Frank  ?  Cordelia  will  be  here  directly, 
Mrs.  Braintree.  Do  you  take  sugar  ? 
No?  Very  weak,  because  of  your 
nerves  ?  We  are  all  so  terribly  highly 
strung  nowadays,  —  except  you,  Frank  ; 
your  nerves  are  cast-iron." 

Mr.  Rutherford,  who  was  pulling  his 
moustache  disconsolately,  roused  him- 
self to  hand  Mrs.  Braintree  her  cup. 
Lady  Bland  abominated  Mrs.  Braintree, 
an  American  singer  who  had  recently 
appeared  to  storm  London,  and  who, 
by  her  sympathy  and  love  for  the  race, 
had  won  the  heart  of  Miss  Brevoort. 
Lady  Bland  was  thankful  when  there 
was  an  irruption  of  the  sisterhood  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  she  was  spared 
the  necessity  of  talk  with  "  that 
woman." 

"  Dear,  darling  Cordelia,  if  you  knew 
how  grieved  I  was  at  being  unavoidably 
prevented  from  singing  to  your  deeply 
interesting  sandwich-men.  I  was  dis- 
tressedy  dearest ;  so  distressed." 

**  You  could  not  help  it,  Alice  ;  your 
sick  friend  had  the  fii*st  claim.  Frank 
kindly  sang  another  song,  and  a  duet 
with  me." 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  able  to  get 
back  in  time  from  golf,  Mr.  Buther- 
ford?" 

"  Er  —  no  ;  but  I  gave  up  golf." 

"For  the  sake  of  the  sandwich- 
men  ?    How  good,  how  sweet  of  you  I  " 

"  It  was  kind  of  you,  Frank,"  said 
Cordelia.  She  sighed.  Signor  Bum- 
bletante's  fugue  had  fallen  flat ;  Mr. 
Rutherford's  rendering  of  "  Mrs.  'Enry 
'Awkins"  had  been  doubly  encored. 
These  things  saddened  President  Cor- 
delia Brevoort.  She  moved  to  give 
Miss  Carfax  some  cake  ;  Mr.  Frank 
Rutherford  followed  her,  and  it  befell, 
perchance  because  of  this  young  man's 
strategical  gifts,  that  Cordelia  drank 
her  own  tea  in  a  quiet  corner  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  Frank  Rutherford  sat 
there  too.  There  was  a  buzz  of  talk, 
and  they  were  virtually  alone. 

"Frank, it  was  very  good  of  you  to 
give  up  your  golf  for  those  poor  peo- 
ple." 

"  A — hem,  yes.  Cordelia,  it  wasn't 
for  the  men." 


"No?" 

'^No;  it  was  for  you.  I  always 
meant  to  come,  but  I  had  to  get  out  of 
dining  with  Mrs.  Braintree.  I  came  to 
please  you,  to  see  you." 

"  This  is  what  I  so  deplore  in  you, 
Frank,"  said  Cordelia  sailly.  "  I  am 
but  a  unit ;  the  sandwich-men  are 
many.  You  place  the  unit  before  the 
many,  and " 

"I  do,  when  the  unit's  you.  Not 
but  what  I'm  sorry  for  these  poor 
devils,  Delia." 

"  Frank,  that  is  not  the  way  to  speak 
of  suffering  brethren." 

"I'm  very  sorry.  But,  Cordelia,  I 
shall  always  put  you  first.  I'm  getting 
on,  you  know,  I  feel  I  am,  but  you 
come  first ;  you  always  must.  Now, 
Delia,  I  feel  when  I'm  away  from 
you  I'm  addicted  to  —  to  —  backsliding  ; 
that's  the  word,  backsliding.  If  I  were 
always  with  you,  you  know " 

"  How  could  that  be  possible  ?  But, 
surely,  if  you  really  lay  to  heart  these 
principles " 

"Stop,  dear  Delia.  If  you  would 
make  up  your  mind  to  —  to  —  marry 
me !  I'm  far  beneath  you  in  every 
way,  of  course,  but  I  love  you  dearly, 
and  I'd  be  as  good  a  husband  as  I  knew 
how." 

"Frank,  you  grieve  me  inexpressi- 
bly." 

"  Why,  dearest  ?  Of  course,  if  you 
feel  you  don't  care  for  me " 

"It  is  not  that.  I  have  a — sisterly 
regard,  a  genuine  affection  for  you  ; 
but  that  you  should  introduce  this  per- 
sonal, this,  —  a  —  a  —  subjective  ele- 
ment into  our  friendship,  distresses  me. 
You  know  I  labor  for  the  welfare  of 
the  race." 

"But  you  know  how  I  sympathize 
with  you  ;  you  know  how  I  admire 
your  views.  Look  at  it  this  way. 
Think  of  the  incalculable  good  you 
might  do  the  race  ;  there  are  my  ten- 
ants, all  human  beings,  all  going  to  Uie 
devil  — 


>> 


"  Frank  I  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear ;  I  mean 
that  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  light. 
There  are  no  technical  classes,  no 
choral  societies,  no  dramatic  cIuIm;  tko 
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debating  societies,  no  culture  of  any 
kind.  All  Tuiubletou  belongs  to  me  ; 
you  could  build  model  cottages.  The 
village  is  in  dreadful  repair ;  the  drain- 
age is  simply " 

Miss  Brevoort  cut  her  lover  short. 
"  Frank  I  Do  I  understand  that  you 
are  knowingly  allowing  your  property 
to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition  ?-' 

^^  No,  no,  dear  Cordelia,  not  that. 
But  there  is  much  I  should  like  to  do, 
only  I  lack  your  guidance,  donH  you 
see  ?  " 

''  I  can  advise  you  ;  I  can  help 
you." 

^*  It  would  not  be  the  same  thing." 

"  I  must  live  for  humanity,  Frank." 

"You  cannot  be  ubiquitous,  dear. 
My  property  is  very  large  ;  it  would  be 
a  wide  sphere  of  action.  I  really  think 
it's  your  duty,  Cordelia.  And  then  — 
there's  me.  I  love  you  so,  darling. 
You  used  to  say  you  loved  me,  when 
you  WLM'e  the  sweetest  little  girl  that 
ever  wore  pinafores  ;  have  you  quite 
forgotten  ?  I  love  you  dearly,  Corde- 
lia." 

No  one  who  heard  Mr.  Butherford's 
usual  well-bred  monotone  could  have 
credited  his  voice  with  possessing  that 
range  of  notes.  Woman,  considered 
psychically,  might  be  higher  than  man. 
Man,  as  embodied  by  Mr.  Francis  Lil- 
lington  Rutherford,  was  as  different 
from  the  primitive  savage  as  his  gar- 
denia was  unlike  a  daisy  ;  but  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  psychical  development 
in  the  tea-gown  and  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  dandy  was  alike  humanity. 
Consequently,  when  that  thrill  came 
inlo  the  notes  dispensed  by  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford's vocal  chords,  the  corners  of 
Miss  Brevoort's  mouth  trembled,  and  a 
lovely  crimson  flush  ran  up  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair  as  naturally  as  though  she 
had  been  a  dairy-maid.  '*  It  is  as  well 
that  you  should  have  said  this,"  she 
said.  "  Just  now  I  was  thinking  un- 
charitably of  Sister  Elsie,  —  I  mean  of 
Miss  Lacordaire  ;  I  was  unduly  proud, 
very  harsh.  You  have  shown  me  my 
own  weakness,  Frank,  and  I  —  I  — 
tliank  you." 

''  Cordelia,  darling,  what  you  call 
weakness   is   no   weakness.     You   love 


me,  dearest,  and  you  won't  confess  it. 
You  are  too  proud." 

*■*■  Not  proud  ;  but  I  strive  to  be  un- 
selfish, Frank.  I  feel  that  I  have  un- 
consciously allowed  myself  to  think  — 
to  give  you  an  —  an  affection  that  I 
ought  to  be  expending  upon  humanity. 
I  know  very  well  that  if  I  yield  to  it, 
it  will  grow.  My  judgment  will  be 
warped  ;  affection  for  you  will  become, 
as  I  have  frequently  said  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  do,  a  glorified  self- 
ishness. No,  Frank,  no,  dear  Frank, 
it  cannot  be.  Do  not  pain  me  by  refer- 
ring to  it." 

*'  You  do  not  care  for  my  pain." 

*'I  do,  very  much.  Strive  to  fix 
your  mind  on  wider  things  ;  cast  this 
weakness  behind  you,  as  I  do,  as  a 
childish  folly." 

'*  Never  !  It  is  not  folly  ;  it  is  a  nat- 
ural human  feeling  which  you  would 
deform.  Cordelia,  you  give  me  no 
hope,  but  I  shall  never  change.  I 
never  have  loved  another  woman,  and 
I  never  shall." 

**  You  grieve  me  ;  yet,  perhaps,  that 
is  well.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
evolution  of  the  race,  affection,  concen- 
trated upon  an  individual,  is  debasing. 
You  may  become  the  ideal  man  ;  strive 
to  do  so." 

Miss  Brevoort  smiled  sadly,  but  her 
eyes  looked  pleased.  She  swept  softly 
away. 

Six  weeks  later.  Sister  Cordelia  sat  in 
the  room  in  which  she  received  her 
intimates,  wrote  her  letters,  and  trans- 
acted her  business  generally.  It  was  a 
pretty  room,  and  she  looked  tlie  better 
for  the  pleasing  background.  She  was 
not  alone  ;  Mrs.  Braintree  was  with 
her.  Mrs.  Braintree  had  been  lunch- 
ing with  her  dear  Cordelia ;  she  sat  in 
a  deep  cushioned  chair  and  ate  cand}'. 
"Really  these  candies  are  delicious," 
she  said. 

"  They're  nice,  but  I  do  not  care  for 
sweets." 

**  No,  dearest  Cordelia,  your  mind  is 
fixed  on  higher  things." 

'*  Mr.  Rutherford  in  the  drawing- 
room,  ma'am,"  announced  the  servant. 
Cordelia  rose.  "  Come,  Alice,  let  us 
go  down-stairs." 
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-'No,  dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Bniiiilree 
genlly.  **  No  ;  you  go,  dear  Cordelia. 
I  will  remain  here." 

"Why,  Alice?" 

"  I  would  prefer  it." 

Miss  Brevoort  looked  surprised.  *'I 
cannot  iningiue  why." 

"  Dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Braiutree,  as 
one  wiio  gives  utterance  to  a  painful 
admission,  '^  since  you  press  for  an  an- 
swer, it  —  in  short  —  it  is  painful  to 
me  to  meet  Mr.  Rutherford." 

**  Alice,  you  surprise  me  I  I  liad 
thought,  especially  of  late,  that  you 
and  Mr.  Rutherford  were  very  much 
together." 

Miss  Brevoort  colored  slightly. 

**  We  were,  dear  ;  we  shall  not  be  so 
in  future." 

CordelLi  looked  nervous.  *'  If  you 
will  not  come  down,"  she  said  hesiUit- 
ingly,  "  I  will  not  see  Mr.  Rutherford  ; 
Aunt  Margaret  will  entertain  him." 
She  seated  herself.  "  I  wish  you  would 
explnin,  Alice." 

'•No,  dear,  I  am  perhaps  over  sensi- 
tive.    You  might  think  little  of  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

'*'  It  is  simply  told.  I  am  singularly 
loyal  to  my  sex.  It  is  a  folly,  a  weak- 
ness, hut  a  fact." 

"Do  not  say  that.  Loyalty  a  folly  ? 
Never  I  " 

*•  Sweet  Cordelia,  you  are  so  sym- 
pathclic.  It  is  thus,  my  dear  girl. 
Mr.  Rutherford  has  been  excessively 
friendly  —  most  kind  —  most  attentive 
to  me.  He  was  two  years  in  America, 
was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'^  I  am  American,  as  you  know.  In 
writing  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
I  casually  mentioned  Mr.  Rutherford's 
name.  My  friend,  it  appears,  met  him 
in  America,  and  wrote  me  a  sad  tale  of 
the  result  of  an  idle  flirtation  of  his, — 
nothing,  of  course,  in  his  eyes.  But 
the  girl  believed  that  he  care<l  for  her, 
and  being  very  delicate,  fretted  so 
much  that  she  is  actually  dying  of  <lc- 
cline.  Now,  of  course,  dearest,  this  is 
not  Mr.  Rutherford's  fault  ;  but  I  am 
ovtM'-scnsitive,  I  dislike  to  meet  him. 
I  can  trust  yon,  dear  girl  ;  this  is  in 
strict  confidence." 


Cordelia  was  very  pale.  "You  are 
not  over  sensitive,"  she  said  ;  '*  yoo 
are  rightly  sensitive.  Such  conduct  is 
base,  selfish,  despicable,  —  all  that  is 
detestable  I  " 

*'  You  will  not  mention  it  «  bim  ?  " 

"No  ;  but  I,  like  yourself,  can  never 
again  feel  pleasure  in  Mr.  Rutherford's 
society."  Miss  Brevoort  was  agitated, 
her  breath  came  in  little,  quick  pants. 
"  It  is  shameful  I  "  she  said.  "  Shame- 
ful ;  and  he  is  a  hypocrite  ;  he  said  he 
ha<l  never,  —  I  mean,  he  professed  love 
for  the  whole  race." 

"  You  will  not  mention  it  to  him  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I — I  —  am  disap- 
pointed in  him,  that  is  all." 

"  I  must  go,  darling.  I  knew  you 
would  feel  with  me." 

Mrs.  Bmintree  kissed  her  friend,  and 
glided  softly  away.  She  went  home, 
put  on  a  lovely  pale-green  tea-gown, 
and  turned  the  pink-shaded  lights  low. 
"Just  a  precaution,"  she  murmured. 
"  No  violent  scandal  was  necessary ; 
she  is  so  very  refined,  sensitive,  and 
highly  strung.  A  dear  girl,  hut  in  some 
things  stupid."  She  rang  the  bell. 
"  Lay  two  places  at  table,"  said  she. 
"  I  expect  Mr.  Rutherford  to  dinner." 

Miss  Brevoort  lay  back  in  her  low 
chair,  and  shut  her  eyes.  Presently  a 
tear  slid  from  beneath  the  lashes  ;  it 
was  shed  for  a  unit,  and  a  unit  whom 
she  had  rejected.  But  then,  she  had 
hoped  he  might  ultimately  evolve  into 
the  ideal  man. 

Conlelia  Brevoort  had  a  district 
wherein  she  visited ;  she  was  filled 
with  philanthropic  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  It  was  in  this  district 
that  Lady  Bland  dreaded  her  possible 
encounter  with  a  socialistic  tinker. 
Cordelia  was  visiting  it  on  a  remark- 
ably raw  and  chilly  morning  in  Jan- 
uary ;  she  stood  on  the  top  step  of  a 
small,  neat  house,  and  talked  to  a  com- 
fortable-looking dame,  the  landlady. 

"  I'd  take  it  very  kind  of  you  if  you'd 
see  'iin,  miss,"  said  the  landlady. 
"  I'm  thinking  it  'ud  be  as  well  if  *e 
went  into  the  'orspital.  He  ougirt  to 
'ave  proper  nnrsinir,  and  with  all  my 
little  ones,  I  ain't  got  no  time,  mias;** 
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"  Is  he  very  poor  ?  " 

'*  Oil  no,  miss,  'e  ain't  that  poor  ;  'e 
makes  good  money." 

*-  Driiwinij:  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  drawing  'eads  and  flow- 
ers and  sich.  lie  draws  'em  in  chalks, 
musily  ;  he  done  some  for  a  man  as 
goes  '  scree ving'  on  the  flags.  Mr. 
Fenlon  does  no  end  for  'im  ;  and  'e 
sticks  'em  up  as  'is  own,  miss." 

*•  That  was  very  dishonest." 

"They're  poor,  miss,  and  must  live 
somehow  ;  hut  there  ain't  no  hlessin' 
on  dishonesty.  Will  you  see  'ira, 
miss  ?" 

"  If  I  can  he  of  any  use," 

**  Step  in,  miss." 

Cordelia  step[)ed  in,  the  landlady  un- 
ceremoniously flung  open  a  door,  and 
remarking,  *•  'Ere,  Mr.  Fenton,  'ere's  a 
lady,"  departed.  The  room  was  small, 
decently  and  liideously  furnished,  and 
very  untidy.  There  were  a  numher  of 
sketches,  chiefly  crayon,  littered  about. 
Birds,  flowers,  elves, — a  nest  of  bine 
eggs  s hailed  with  apple  blossom,  —  tlic 
liead  of  a  pretty,  soulless  Undine, — all 
very  charming  and  dainty,  exhibiting 
^reat  tident  and  a  very  graceful  fancy. 

The  artist,  who  was  crouching  over 
the  tire,  started  and  stood  up  nervously. 
Ele  was  a  tall,  slim  man,  with  an  un- 
English  grace  of  gesture,  who  might 
iiave  been  thirty,  perhaps  not  so  much, 
certainly  not  more  than  thirty-two  or 
Lhree.  He  was  very  pale  and  evi- 
lently  ill,  but  in  other  respects,  save 
for  his  dress,  a  good-looking  fellow, 
ivith  fair,  curly  hair,  worn  artistically 
ong,  a  clean-shaven  face,  blue  eyes, 
md  his  moulh,  though  weak,  was  very 
iweet  in  expression.  He  was  pitiably 
nervous,  more  like  a  shy  child  than  a 
man. 

'*  Mrs.  Green  told  me  you  were  ill.  I 
visit  here." 

*' I — yes,  I  sup[)ose  I  am  ill.  I 
[jHve  got  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; 
Jmt  —  that  does  m:ike  vou  ill." 

*'  Of  coui*se  it  does.  Are  you  sure 
^ou  have  it  ;  because  if  so,  you  ought 
aot  to  be  up  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  it  is  my  lungs  ;  they  are 
always  weak."  He  was  drawing  lines 
on  the  table  with  his   hand  ;  it  was  a 


flne,  delicate  hand,  purely  artistic,  but 
the  art  of  such  a  man  must  necessarily 
be  without  pith  or  vigor.  A  man  with 
those  hands  and  that  mouth  might,  and 
probably  would,  draw  an  exquisite 
Titania ;  never  a  Madonna,  or  a  Joan 
of  Arc.  His  voice  was  pleasant ;  it 
was  obvious  that  he  was  what  we  call 
a  gentleman,  a  man  of  culture  and  re- 
flnemont. 

*'  Do  sit  down,"  said  Cordelia  gently. 
"  Is  your  name  Fenton  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Mark  Fenton." 

"  Mr.  Fenton,  I  hope  you  do  not 
mind  my  coming  in  ;  I  mean  only  help. 
The  people  here  are  used  to  me  ;  they 
expect  me  to  come  in,  but  you  might 
think  it  a  liberty." 

"  Why  should  I,  more  than  they  ?  " 

'*  Because  you  are  —  in  rather  differ- 
ent a  position.  You  might  resent  it ; 
but  I  mean  to  be  kind." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do.  In  what  way  am 
I  in  a  different  position  ?  " 

"Of  coui-se,  Mr.  Fenton,  I — you 
won't  mind  my  saying  —  I  aee  you  are 
a  gentleman.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
a  different  position." 

"  If  to  be  a  gentleman  means  to 
liave  a  banking  account  and  a  good 
coat,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  No  one  thinks  it  means  that.  Of 
course  if  a  man  is  once  a  gentleman  he 
is  alwa^'S  one." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Certainly.     Do  not  you  ?  " 

''  I  think  there  are,"  began  the  man, 
and  was  cut  short  by  his  cough.  Cor- 
delia caught  his  arm  and  ])ut  him  into 
the  leather  chair  by  the  Are  ;  he  was 
panting  for  breath.  "You  are  very 
ill,"  she  said  gently.  "  You  must  go 
to  bed  at  once,  and  be  nursed.  You 
are  utterly  unlit  to  be  about.  You 
must  have  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  —  and 
—  and  be  taken  care  of  generally. 
Have  you  any  friends  to  whom  I  could 
write?  " 

"  No  —  none." 

"  No  one  who  would  come  here  and 
nurse  you  ?  " 

"No — no  one  ;  I  am  quite  alone  in 
the  world  ;  all  my  friends  —  iu*e  dead." 
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^'  Are  you  comfortable  ia  these 
rooms  ?  " 

^*  Yes ;  I  wish  the  children  were 
quieter."  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow. 

*^  I  shall  send  the  doctor  here.  I 
know  him  quite  well,  and  I  shall  tell 
him  to  seud  a  uurse." 

''  Stop  —  Miss  —  Miss " 

"  My  uame  is  Brevoort." 

''  1  have  heard  of  you,  Miss  Bre- 
Yoort.  I  cannot  pay  the  doctor  for 
more  than  one  visit ;  I  cannot  pay  the 
nurse  at  all." 

''  Tliat  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Fenton. 
You  must  not  worry  yourself." 

'^You  mean  you  are  going  to  pay. 
You  are  —  it  is  —  how  can  I  accept 
your  goodness  ?  " 

^^  It  is  no  goodness.  If  you  know 
anything  about  me,  you  also  know  my 
views  about  money.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  large  sums  which  I  inherit, 
through  the  accident  of  birth,  are 
mine.  I  sliould  like  to  have  the  bulk 
of  my  money  taken  away,  and  given  to 
its  proper  owners.  I  cannot  have  that 
done,  so  I  tliiuk  of  myself  as  a  trustee, 
not  as  an  owner.  Please  don't  talk  ;  it 
makes  you  cough,  and  tires  you. 
Good-bye." 

She  was  gone,  and  after  she  had  seen 
the  doctor,  who  cherished  a  great 
though  Phitonic  admiration  for  that 
beautiful  lunatic,  Sister  Cordelia  Bre- 
voort,  she  went  home  with  her  active 
brain  and  tender,  sympathetic  heart 
brooding  on  the  affairs  of  Mark  Fenton, 
artist  in  crayons. 

He  was  exceedingly  ill,  but  at  length 
he  rallied,  and,  through  Cordelia's  in- 
fluence, went  to  a  convalescent  home 
in  Bournemouth.  Thence  he  wrote  to 
her  a  long,  well-expressed,  grateful 
letter,  saying  that  he  was  quite  well, 
and  should  return  to  London  the  next 
week.  He  did  return,  and  Cordelia 
went  to  see  him.  She  had  been  mark- 
edly cold  ill  her  manner  to  Frank 
Rutherford  since  Mrs.  Braintree's  con- 
fidence, and  that  young  gentleman, 
hurt  and  puzzled,  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  the 
fair  widowed  son^^stress. 

Mrs.  Braintree,  mainly  through  Miss 


Brevoort's  introductioDs,  was  swim- 
ming gaily  with  the  stream ;  but, 
though  it  is  hard  to  judge  a  lady's  pri- 
vate views,  it  is  to  be  surmised  that 
slie,  being  devoid  of  that  uncomforta- 
ble and  erratic  appendage  of  the  body,, 
the  artistic  soul,  judged  that  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  be  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford the  county  magnate,  than  Mrs. 
Braintree  the  public  singer,  however 
great  and  successful.  Mr.  Rutherford 
considered  her  to  be  ^^  a  jolly,  sensible 
little  if/oman,  who  has  a  hard  time,  and 
no  end  of  pluck ;  no  nonsense  about 
her,  and  no  highflown  notions"  —  this 
last  clause  with  some  bitterness. 

Cordelia  Brevoort  went  to  see  Mark 
Fenton,  and  looked  at  his  drawings. 
He  was  much  better  ;  no  longer  nervous 
with  her,  he  appeared  to  be  brighter^ 
more  sanguine,  more  in  love  with  life. 
Cordelia's  soft,  sympathetic  enthusi- 
asm was  like  a  draught  of  elixir  to  the 
lonely  man.  Those  qualities  in  her  led 
her  into  being  ^^  hideously  swindled," 
said  Lady  Bland.  Hei-e  and  there  they 
gave  a  crushed  spirit  a  new  lease  of 
life  ;  but  what  is  tliat  set  against  a  five- 
pound  note  unworthily  bestowed  ? 

The  more  she  studied  the  drawings 
the  more  struck  she  became  witli  the 
artist's  talent.  It  was  talent,  great 
talent,  perfect  technical  skill,  not 
genius.  The  man's  gifts  were  thrown 
away;  true,  they  supported  him,  but 
they  ought  to  do  more.  Cordelia's 
brain  gave  birth  to  an  idea,  and  an 
incident,  carelessly  thrown  in  by  Fate, 
shaped  it.  She  supported  an  art -school 
for  girls  ;  they  had  to  show  undeniable 
talent  tojje  eligible,  and  they  received 
their  artistic  training  absolutely  free. 
The  lady  who  had  been  their  instruc- 
tress entered  into  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony,  and  went  to  live  in  the 
north  of  England.  Miss  Brevoort  |k>xh 
dered  ;  it  was  vacation  at  the  school. 
She  took  a  cab,  and  drove  to  Mark  Fen-> 
ton's.  He  was  at  home,  sitting  in  tbe- 
window  to  get  a  good  light,  and  draw* 
ing  a  clump  of  daffodils,  with  a  tiny 
blue  tit  fluttering  over  them. 

"  How   pretty  it  is  I  "  said  Cordelia. 
'*  Go  on  drawing,  plense,  while  I  talk.*^" 
She  drew  a  portfolio  towards  her 
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began  turning  over  the  sketches  ;  sud- 
denly she  stopped.  *'  Oh,  it  is  very 
good,"  slie  exclaimed  frankly  ;  '^  but 
it's  tlatteriug." 

Mark  Fenton's  pale  face  grew  scarlet. 
"  You  do  not  tliink  it  a  liberty  ?  "  he 
faltered.  *'  It  is  for  myself  ;  not  for 
sale,  of  course." 

"  Certainly  I  do  not." 

"  I  began  to  draw  your  face  mechan- 
ically," said  Fen  ton,  in  a  low  voice. 
'*  I  was  just  sitting  —  thinking " 

It  was  a  remarkably  good  likeness, 
representing  Cordelia  in  an  attitude 
into  which  she  often  fell  ;  leaning  for- 
ward, the  hands  crossed,  the  lips  apart, 
the  eyes  luminous  with  feeling,  the  air 
of  tender  listening,  of  absorption  in 
another,  lighting  the  whole  face. 
There  was  something  written  beneath 
the  portrait.  Cordelia  read  it,  flushed 
a  little,  as  a  humble,  unselfish  nature 
does  flush  at  praise,  and  made  no  com- 
ment.    The  lines  were  :  — 

Half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, 
Yet  human  at  the  red  ripe  of  the  heart. 

She  laid  the  sketch  softly  away  and 
spoke.  "  Mr.  Fenton,  I  came  to  see 
you  on  business.  There  is  an  appoint- 
ment in  connection  with  an  art-school 
which  I  cjxn  obtain  "  (seeing  that  the 
salaiy  came  out  of  Miss  Brevoort's  pri- 
vate purse,  she  could  naturally  obtain 
it).  '*  Now  I  think  you  are  the  very 
person  for  it.  The  pupils  are  girls  ; 
they  are  all  clever,  otherwise  they  are 
not  admitted,  so  the  work  ought  to  be 
iiiteresling.  The  salary  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  is  fairly  good,  and  there 
are  rooms  at  the  school  ;  you  will  live 
rent-free.  It  would  be  better,  and  I 
think  i>leasanter,  than  what  you  are 
doing  ;  and  you  would  have  leisure  to 
pursue  your  own  work." 

Fenton  started  and  laid  down  his 
crayon.  "  You  offer  me  this  appoint- 
ment ?  How  more  than  good  you 
are  I  " 

*'  No  ;  I  study  the  interests  of  the 
girls  ;  I  wish  to  secure  them  a  good 
master.  Hilherto  they  have  been 
tauirht  by  a  lady.  T  like  to  stand  by 
m\  own  sex.  but  I'm  not  bigoted  on 
the  point ;  I  know  of  no  lady  available 


who  would  fill  the  post  as  you  would. 
I  must  think  of  ihe  advancement  of 
the  girls.  Your  technique  is  so  per- 
fect ;  I  could  think  thai  bird  was  going- 
to  flutter  out  across  the  room." 

"  Miss  Brevoort,  what  can  I  say  ?  " 

"I  hope  — yes." 

''  If  I  said  no,  you  would  think  me 
ungrateful.  What  shall  I  do  ? "  He 
was  greatly  agitated. 

"  Why  should  you  say  no  ?  " 

*'  Because  you  would  withdraw  your 
offer  if  you  knew  till.  I  am  not  so  vile 
as  to  sail  under  false  colors  with  you. 
I  must  tell  you,  —  I  ought  to  have  told 
you.  I  cannot  accept  your  heavenly 
kindness,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  tell  you 
why  ;  you  do  not  know  how  hard.  You 
have  been  like  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
the  desert.  Think  what  a  man  would 
feel  who  had  to  i>our  it  away,  and  see 
the  sand  drink  what  his  lips  were- 
parched  for." 

*'  I  hope  you  know  that  you  are  se- 
cure of  my  sympathy." 

*'I  donH  know;  ah,  it's  horribly 
hard  !  "  He  drew  lines  on  the  table 
with  a  shaking  hand. 

**  You  surely  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  '^ 

**  That  is  just  what  I  am.  I  am 
afraid  of  everything  and  every  one  ; 
and  of  you,  at  this  moment,  most  of 
all.  I  must  tell  you,  though.  You 
said,  ^  Once  a  gentleman,  always  a 
gentleman,'  or  something  like  it,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

''Yes." 

''I  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  edu» 
cated  as  one  ;  but  if  a  man  dishonors 
his  birth  and  his  training,  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  he  is  very  much  to  be 
pitied." 

Fenton  drew  his  breath  in  a  gasp. 

*'Miss  Brevoort,  I  am  a  returned 
convict.     I  was  five  yeai-s  in  prison." 

Cordelia  started.  The  theory  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  necessi- 
tates the  admission  of  the  criminal  into- 
the  family  circle  ;  but  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  —  different. 

*'  But  vou  were  innocent  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  was  guilty." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  then  Cor- 
delia spoke.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  very- 
sorry." 
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*'  For  myself  ?  I  have  suffered 
enough  for  my  sin  to  repent  it." 

^*  1  dill  not  mean  that.  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  just  ns  sorry,  even  had 
you  not  suffered." 

"  I  don't  know.'* 

^^  I  am  sure  of  it.  Will  you  tell  me  a 
liUle  more?" 

"  I  will  try.  I  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  I  lived  up  to  my  income.  I  fell  in 
love  when  I  was  twenty-three,  and  I 
married.  I  was  unbusinesslike ;  I 
speculated  foolishly,  and  lost  a  lot  of 
money.  I  could  not  make  my  wife  see 
the  necessity  of  retrenchment ;  I  was 
as  weak  as  water,  —  a  fool,  in  short, 
as  I  am,  and  always  have  been.  We 
lived  extravagantly,  and  mn  into  debt. 
When  I  was  twenty-six,  there  was 
money  belonging  to  some  people  for 
whom  I  was  trustee.  I  had  onlv  been 
Iruslee  a  year ;  I  borrowed  some  of 
that  money  for  a  time  ;  the  other  trus- 
tee came  from  abroad,  and  —  that  was 
when  I  was  twenty-six.  I  have  been 
free  two  years  ;  I  am  supposed  to  be 
<lead."  He  spoke  in  a  curious,  dry, 
level  voice,  and  still  drew  lines  upon 
the  table.  '^  I  suppose  I  repent,"  he 
went  on.  **  1  do  ;  I  am  wretched  ; 
that  is  repentance,  I  imagine.  The 
eyes  of  strangers  in  tlie  street  used  to 
turn  me  sick  with  shame  ;  I'm  getting 
used  to  that  now.  You  see  what  a  use- 
less life  YOU  saved." 

"  I  could  not.  There  is  not  such  a 
thing." 

"As  what?" 

**  As  a  useless  life." 

"  Yon  cannot  mean  that  ?  " 

*'  I  do.  You  are  wasting  your  time 
now,  perhaps,  but  when  you  realize 
that,  you  will  gather  up  (he  fragments 
of  life,  and  start  again.  You  wen* 
foolish  to  be  afraid  of  telling  me,  and 
unjust  to  me.  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
for  yon." 

**  Yon  really  think  I  can  start  again  ? 
You  <Ion't  understand.  I  am  not  an 
innocent  man,  suffering  unjustly  ;  I  am 
a  thief." 

'*  iSny,  you  were  a  thief ;  you  are 
not  one  now,  if  you  are  sorry.  And  I 
am  quite,  quite  sure  you  will  not  be  so 
again." 


*'  No,  I  will  not ;  but  you  see  I  oaa* 
not  have  that  appointment." 

'*  Mr.  Fenton,  I  think  the  first  part 
of  your  sentence  renders  the  second 
untrue.    You  can,  if  you  will." 

"  You  are  not  offering  me  this  now 
that  you  knovv  all  about  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  Because  you  say  you 
are  very  sorry,  because  I  believe  you, 
because  you  have  spoken  the  truth 
when  you  might  have  held  your  tongue, 
and  I  think  that  was  very  bnive  and 
honest ;  because  you  are  better  quali- 
tied  for  the  post  than  any  one  I  know 
who  would  accept  it ;  and  a  little  bit, 
though  this  is  a  very  bad  reason,  be- 
cause you  are  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.    Will  you  say  yes  ?  " 

Mark  Fenton  did  not  say  yes  in 
words ;  he  stared  at  her  like  one 
stunned.  "  I  did  not  know  there  was 
such  a  woman  possible  as  you,"  he 
said.    '*  You  are  like  a  vision  of  God." 

'^You  must  not  say  that.  I  am  no 
belter  than  other  people.  We  are  all 
visions  of  God,  wlien  we  forget  our- 
selves for  a  moment,  and  try  to  help 
each  other." 

Fenton  stood  up.  He  hehl  his  head 
a  little  higher,  and  straightened  his 
shoulders  ;  he  had  a  habit  of  stooping. 
"Miss  Brevoort,"  he  sjiid,"!  will  be 
true  to  the  vision  vouchsafed  me,  Grod 
helping  me.  I  will  not  say  again  you 
have  saved  a  worthless  life.  You  are 
wiser  than  I.  It  is  worth  something, 
since  you  have  looked  at  it.  Your  faith 
has  saved  it,  —  shall  sanctify  it."  The 
two  pairs  of  eyes  met.  Cordelia's  had 
tears  in  them  ;  he  saw  the  tears,  took 
her  hand  very  gently,  very  humbly, 
and  touched  it  with  his  lips.  ^'  It  is 
nothing  to  say  God  bless  you.  Miss 
Brevoort,"  he  said;  "you  arc  his 
blessing  made  incarnate.  I  will  do  the 
best  work  I  can." 

So  the  art-school  had  a  new  masteri 
and  flourished  exceedingly  ;  and  two 
little  flower  paintings  of  Fenton's  were 
hung  in  a  winter  exhibition. 

The  flirtation  between  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford and  Mrs.  Braintree  was  carried  on 
discreetly  on  the  lady's  siile.  Miss 
Brevoort  grew  very  quiet,  and  gentler 
than  usual ;  she  was  rather  pale,  «ii4  • 
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little  depressed,  though  unweiiried  in 
well-doing.  Jjady  Bland  hecanie  pos- 
sessed hy  an  awful  terror  in  wliich  the 
*' drawing  pei'son  "  usurped  Ihe  place 
of  the  ^^  socialistic  tinker.*'  Mrs. 
Bniintree  learned  of  the  afflicted  cha- 
peron's anxiety,  and  told  Frank  Ruth- 
erford of  it.  He  was  so  obviously 
disconcerted  that  his  friend  was  as 
much  annoyed  as  amused  when  he  left 
her. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  wealthy 
and  benevolent  Australian  visited  £n- 
ghuid.  He  brought  a  letter  of  iuti-o- 
duction  to  Lady  Bland,  and  became  a 
profound  admirer,  in  a  strictly  fatherly 
fashion,  of  Miss  Brevoort.  He  visited 
ber  school,  and  announced  his  ijiten- 
tions  of  endowing  an  institution  of  the 
kind  on  a  larger  scale  in  his  native 
land.  *' You've  got  a  capital  teacher," 
said  he.  "  You  couldn't  tell  me  of  any 
one  equally  good  ?  "  and  he  named  his 
proposed  rate  of  payment,  double  Fen- 
ton's  salary. 

Cordelia  pondered  ;  Fenton  was  not 
n  strong  man,  and  the  English  wintei*s 
tried  him.  She  suggested  that  the 
Australian  appointment  should  be  of- 
fered to  him.  The  benevolent  gentle- 
man jumped  at  the  idea ;  he  heanl  the 
whole  historv,  and  offered  Fenton  the 
post.  Fenton  very  gratefully,  veiy 
liumbly,  very  apologetically,  refused  it. 
The  Australian  would  not  take  the  re- 
fusal, being  struck  by  Fenton's  method 
of  teaching,  his  talents,  and  the  in- 
finite amount  of  pains  he  took.  He 
i;ave  htm  a  month  to  consider  it. 

Cordelia  went  to  see  liim  and  to 
remonstrate.  *'  Why  don't  you  ac- 
cept ?  " 

^'  I  am  contented  here  ;  unless  you 
;ire  di.ssalistied." 

''  That  is  foolish,  Mr.  Fenton.  I  am 
satis  tied,  of  coui-se  ;  but  really  this  is 
a  splendid  opportunity,  and  you  know 
you  cannot  stand  the  fogs." 

''  I  do  not  want  anything  better  than 
1  have.  I  am  getting  used  to  fogs  ;  I 
like  them." 

"  Like  them  !  You  told  me  you 
could  hardly  breathe  in  them." 

''  I  am  not  ungrateful,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  go." 


^^  I  cannot  imagine  why  not.  Really 
this  present  appointment  does  not  give 
you  a  fair  chance.  I  think  you  don't 
know  how  very  clever  Mr.  Anderson 
thinks  you.  He  is  a  better  critic  than 
I  am  ;  he  would  push  you  forward  as 
I  cannot ;  and  altogether,  the  entire 
change,  the  climate,  the  new  coun- 
try  " 

"  Miss  Brevoort,  will  you  tell  me  I 
am  impertinent  if  I  say  something  ?  " 

**No." 

^^  Then  *  Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee.'  You  do  not  know  how  very 
much  your  friendship  is  to  me  ;  I  am 
utterly  unworthy  of  it,  but  I  cannot 
give  it  up." 

"  You  would  not,  Mr.  Fenton  ;  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  friends,  —  great  and 
trusted  friends,  as  we  are  now." 

^^  It  would  not  be  the  same.  I  should 
not  see  you,  I  should  not  liear  your 
voice,  I  should  not  feel  as  I  do  now, 
that  any  hour,  any  minute,  I  might 
hear  your  step,  see  your  smile,  feel  the 
unspeakable  beauty  and  comfort  of 
your  presence." 

Cordelia  had  iiot  talked  much  lately 
of  the  superiority  of  the  many  over  the 
unit,  of  the  psychical  development  of 
woman  as  opposed  to  man.  Some- 
thing, some  one  was  winnowing  and 
sifting  the  chsiff  from  the  grain.  Yet, 
though  she  was  conscious  that  the  in- 
fluence of  a  unit  had  metamorphosed 
Mark  Fenton  and  given  him  new  life 
and  strength,  mentally  and  morally, 
she  now  became  vaguely  aware  that 
the  conversation  was  growing  too  sub- 
jective. 

They  were  seated  in  the  studio  ;  the 
swing-door  at  the  end  of  the  room 
opened. 

*'This  way,  Mrs.  Braintree.  Grood- 
morning,  Fenton.  I  just  met  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Braintree,  passing  here, 
and  persuaded  her  iu  to  see  that 
'  Undine '  of  yours.  It  has  a  look  of 
her.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  with  her, 
so  he  has  —  1  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Brevoort,  I^id  not  see  you." 

It  was  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Cordelia 
stood  up,  with  a  sense  of  having  been 
tricked.  Frank  Rutherford  with  Mrs. 
Bniintroc  ! 
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*^  Dear  Cordelia/'  cooed  that  lady  to 

her,  **1  cau  explain.    Is  this  the 

Ah — h — h  !  "  It  was  as  honest  a 
shriek  as  ever  burst  from  a  pair  of 
lying  lips.  **  Mark  1  "  —  ''  Alice  I  " 
Mra.  Bniintree  was  a  woman  of  power- 
ful mini],  but  she  went  into  hysterics. 
The  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  of 
shady  antecedents  is  a  cruel  strain 
upon  the  nerves  of  a  true  believer  in 
the  gospel  of  *'  getting  on  "  when  the 
dead  man  is  the  believer^s  husband. 
Tbis  was  the  painful  position  of  Alice 
Braintree. 

*^  Leave  her  to  me,"  said  Cordelia 
quickly.  *'Pray  leave  her  to  me." 
She  tried  to  support  her  from  the 
studio  ;  Fenton  followed  ;  his  face  was 
grey.  **  Let  me  come  too,"  he  whis- 
pered.   "  She  was  —  she  is  —  my  wife." 

Cordelia  was  filled  with  sympathy. 
"  Ah  !  "  she  cried.  **  She  thought  you 
were  dead,  and  this  is  joy." 

Fenton  smiled  rather  bitterly,  but 
did  not  answer.  Mrs.  Braintree  began 
to  recover  her  speech,  but  not  her 
self-control.  ^^  You  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
**  And  I  thought  I  wi\s  free  !  Oh, 
there  never  was  a  woman  so  shame- 
fully treated  as  I  am  —  never  I  " 

Fenlon  was  silent. 

*'  Alice  I  "  cried  Cordelia. 

'*  Do  you  know  who  your  protigi 
is  ? "  screamed  the  angry  woman. 
**  He  is  a  returned  convict,  a  thief.  I 
have  bad  to  change  my  name,  and 
work  like  a  galley-slave,  through  that 
man.  I  believe  he  set  it  abroad  that 
he  was  dead  from  sheer  spite.  I  might 
have  married,  or  anything  !  Oh,  it's 
infamous  I  I  tell  you  (and  you  may 
tell  Mr.  Anderson  if  you  want)  he's  a 
thief." 

*'I  know  your  husband's  past  his- 
tory, Alice,"  said  Cordelia.  "  He  told 
it  me." 

^'  And  you  help  a  man  like  that  I 
You  are  a  mass  of  affectation  I  I  sup- 
pose you  sought  a  new  experience,  a 
Platonic  flirtation  with  a  returned  con- 
vict." 

Cordelia  turned  white. 

**  Alice,"  said  Fenton,  **  you  may 
give  me  your  wifely  welcome  in  what- 
ever terms  you  please  ;  you  shall  not 


insult  Miss  BreTOori.    I  forbid  you  to 
speak  another  word." 

Mrs.  Braintree  collected  her  scat- 
tered senses.  ^'  Cordelia,"  she  said^ 
with  a  diluted  smile  of  hysterical  nige 
and  conciliation.  ''I  do  not  know 
what  I  have  been  saying,  d— d — dear. 
I  am  an  ill-used  woman  ;  I  have  suf*- 
fered  a  shock  ;  I  have  endured  much 
at  the  hands  of  that  man  ;  our  paths 
must  lie  apart ;  he  knows  this,  I  am 
sure  he  wishes  it.  I  grieve  if  I  have 
spoken  to  you,  my  on — on  —  only 
friend,  unjustly." 

^^  You  were  excited,  Alice ;  do  not 
think  more  of  it.  Forgive  me  if  I  saj 
that  your  husband  has  suffered  too.  I 
will  go  now,  and  leave  you  to  talk. 
I  hope  you  will  persuade  him  to  accept 
Mr.  Anderson's  offer."  She  turned  to 
Fenton  and  held  out  her  hand  ;  he  took 
it  silently.  '^  Mark,"  she  said,  calling 
him  thus  for  the  first  time,  ^'I  hope 
this  may  mean  happiness  for  yon.  I 
shall  see  you  again  in  a  few  days  ;  I 
am  always  your  friend, — you  know 
that." 

She  turned  away. 

*^  One  moment,  sweet,"  said  Mrs. 
Braintree.  '*Dear  Cordelia,  even  at 
this  trying  moment,  I  cannot  bear  that 
you  should  judge  me  harshly  ;  yon 
thought  it  strange  to  meet  me  witli  Mr. 
Rutherford  ?  To  my  great  happiness, 
I  find  it  was  a  Mr.  F.  C.  Rutherford 
with  whom  my  friend  was  acqnahited, 
not  F.  L.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  my 
mind  ;  I  got  the  letter  yesterday,  and 
was  coming  to  tell  you."  She  paused. 
"Dear  one,"  she  whispered,  "may  I 
beg  that  you  will  use  your  influence 
with  the  gentlemen  to  induce  them  to 
be  silent  about  the  —  this  — affair  ; 
and  be  silent  yourself  ?  " 

Conlelia  looked  at  her  steadily.  **  I 
will  do  so,"  she  said  quietly.  She 
looked  back  again  at  Fenton,  and  tliere 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Good-bye,** 
she  said,  softly.     *'  No, — ou  ret'oir." 

She  left  the  room,  and  re-entered  the 
studio  ;  with  one  little  quick  glance  at 
Frank  Rulherford,  she  approached  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  spoke  low. 

*'  Of  course,  of  course.  Miss  Bre- 
voort.     I  have  not  learnt  much  in  nij 
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fifty  years,  except  to  hold  my  tongue. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  heen  the  lueaDS  of 
bringing  about  au  uupleasant  scene. 
Goo(l-bye.     Good-bye,  Rutherford." 

Mr.  Frank  Rutherford  and  Miss 
Cordelia  Brevoort  were  left  alone. 
*'  Frank,"  she  said,  *'  will  you  call  rae  a 
cab,  please  ?  "  Her  voice  was  meek  ; 
she  was  thinking  of  the  wrong  she  had 
done  him  in  thought,  thinking,  too,  of 
a  certain  lesson  in  psychology  taught 
her  by  six  months  of  jealous  pain  and 
disillusionment,  —  but  Frank  Ruther- 
ford thought  that  Mark  Fenton,  the 
drawing-master,  was  on  her  conscience, 
and  drew  himself  up  stiffly.  Thus  do 
our  dear  friends  fail  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  our  mysteiy.  *'  Certainly,  un- 
less you  would  prefer  —  er  —  Mr.  Fen- 
Ion  to  get  one  for  you." 

Slie  directed  a  heavenly  glance  of 
reproach  at  him,  but  the  imp  that  sat 
on  the  tongue  of  this  goddess  was 
purely  human.  "  No,  Frank,"  said 
she,  "I  had  rather  you  got  one  for 
rae  ;  Mr.  Fenton  is  engaged.  And  I 
think  that  Mi*s.  Braintree  will  excuse 
you." 

Frank  Rutherford  got  the  cab  in 
humble  silence,  and  helped  her  in. 
*'  Home  ?  " 

"  Home." 

"A  —  a  —  may  I  come  too,  Delia  ?  " 

Miss  Brevoort  did  not  answer  ;  but 
Frank  Rutherford  gave  his  directions 
to  the  driver  through  the  trap-door  in 
the  roof. 

Meanwhile  husband  and  wife  faced 
each  other.  Mrs.  Braintree  sat  down 
on  the  sofa.  ^'  Let  us  look  at  this 
thing  calmly,  Mark,"  she  said.  *'  We 
will  not  scold  each  other.  I  lost  my 
temper ;  I  admit  it ;  I  am  cool  now. 
Cordelia  Brevoort  will  keep  quiet,  and 
she  will  kcjp  the  men  quiet  too.  I  am 
making  a  decent  livelihood  ;  so,  I  sup- 
pose, are  you.  You  don't  want  me  ;  I, 
assuredly,  don't  want  you.  You  do 
not  want  me  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

*'Then  wo  meet  and  part  here.  If 
we  meet  again,  you  will  not  know  Mrs. 
Braintree  ?  " 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  orders,  Alice." 

**You  are   behaving  very  decently. 


very  sensibly.     I  suppose  the  fact  is, 
you  don't  care  for  me." 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  That  is  very  nice  ;  I  am  so  glad. 
Good-bye,  then  ;  I  wish  you  good  luck, 
Mark."  She  was  perfectly  good-tem- 
pered now. 

*'  One  minute,  Alice  ;  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  something.  You  don't  mind 
having  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  me  ?" 

*'  Oh  no,  oh  dear  no  I  '  I  came  to  see 
your  *  Undine.'  What  is  it?"  She 
leaned  back,  playing  with  her  eye- 
glasses. 

^*  You  said  something  about  Mr. 
Rutherford  to  Miss  Brevoort ;  what 
was  it?" 

"Oh,  that — I  practised  a  pious 
fraud  upon  our  dear  Cordelia.  I  told 
her  something  about  Mr.  Rutherford  ; 
nothing  any  other  woman  would  have 
cared  a  fig  about,  but  she's  so  ridicu- 
lous. However,  I  wanted  a  Roland,  so 
I  gave  her  an  Oliver.  Besides,  in  the 
circumstances,  I  had  no  reason  for  not 
doing  so." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

*^It  is  rather  an  awkward  thing  to 
say  to  you,  Mark  ;  gauche^  bad  form, 
but  —  Mr.  Rutherford  is  very  eligible. 
I,  though  you  do  not  care  for  me,  am 
still  as  attractive  as  you  thought  me, 
—  before  you  married  me.  And  I 
thought  I  was  a  widow." 

"You  meant  to  marry  Rutherford, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  want  of  tact ;  I 
grasp  that.  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Miss  Brevoort  ?  " 

"Frank  Rutherford  is  in  love  with 
Cordelia  Brevoort ;  and,  though  she  is 
half-cracked,  she  likes  him.  I  told  her 
a  girl  was  dying  for  love  of  him  ;  she 
prides  herself  on  her  *  loyalty  to  her 
sex,'  ha,  ha  I  " 

"Goon." 

"  Now  I  have  cleared  matters  up  be- 
tween them.  He  is  just  the  sort  of 
fool  that  these  recognized,  catalogued, 
ticketed  'clever  women'  can't  resist, 
which  proves  that  there  is  one  thing 
more  stupid  than  an  overgrown  fool  of 
a  man,  and  that's  a  clever  woman. 
He  understands  about  one  minute  sec- 
tion of  Cordelia's  mind,  which  section 
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he  admires  very  blindly.  And  lie  also 
likes  a  woman  to  be  tall ;  Coi'delia  is 
very  tall.  They  will  marry,  and  live 
happil}'  ever  after.  I  dare  say  they  are 
engaged  by  this  time."  Mra.  Bi-ain- 
tree  laughed  gaily. 

"  Ah  1  "  It  was  a  curious  little 
sound,  neither  sob,  sigh,  nor  groan, 
yet  parUking  of  the  nature  of  all  three. 
Mi*s.  Braintree  rai.s(>d  her  glasses,  and 
scrutinized  her  husband.  *'  Dear  me," 
she  said  to  herself,  *'  how  very  truly 
absurd  I " 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Anderson 
received  Mark  Fen  ton's  .acceptance  of 
the  Australian  appointment.  He  sailed 
three  weeks  later,  and  the  ci*a3*on 
sketch  of  Sister  Cordelia  Brevoort 
sailed  with  him. 


Vnm  The  Oontemporary  Review. 
JOSSPH  PRIE8TLE7  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

BT  MABAlfR  BELLOC. 

Ninety  yeai*s  have  passed  since  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley  died  at  Northum- 
berland iu  Pennsylvania.  He  is  buried 
there  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son, 
Henry,  and  one  by  one  a  group  of 
American  descendants  have  been  gath- 
ered to  his  side  in  that  simple  grave- 
yard. With  his  scientific  achievements 
I  am  incompetent  to  deal ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  reputation  is  not  les- 
sened by  the  Lapse  of  years.  He  had 
the  divining  intellect  which  suggested 
even  more  than  it  achieved.  He  told 
to  his  contemporaries  his  successes, 
and  even  his  mistakes,  with  the  eiigcr 
simplicity  of  a  child  of  genius.  His 
mind,  like  Kepler's,  leapt  from  point  to 
point,  indicating  many  main  lines  of 
modern  discovery.  His  statue,  mod- 
elled from  Fusel i's  portrait,  was  placed 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  by  a  committee 
co-operating  with  Prince  Albert ;  his 
name  figures  on  the  great  frieze  sur- 
roundinjj  the  Palais  d'Industrie  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes ;  and  Birmingham 
erected  a  statue  to  him  in  1874,  the 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen. 

"When  this  statue  was  inauirunited, 
my  mothcrr,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 


vania, was  probably  the  only  persot^ 
living  in  England  who  could  personally 
recall  Joseph  Priestley.  She  was  scveu 
yeai-s  old  when  he  died.  He  had 
taught  her  to  read,  and  her  memory'  or 
him  remained  perfectly  clear  and  vivid. 
The  delicate  features  of  the  old  niau^ 
framed  in  thin  locks  of  silvery  hair,  are 
reconled  in  the  portrait  by  Artaud  be- 
foi-e  me  as  I  write.  This  presentment, 
rather  than  any  of  those  by  Flaxman,  is 
what  my  mother  aflirmed  to  be  the  real 
grandfather  she  remembered.  It  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  try  to  re- 
cover some  traits  of  the  man  as  he  was^ 
according  to  the  hist  echo  of  oral  tnidi- 
tion.  Also  to  this  end  indirect  help  is^ 
given  by  a  record  which  he  left  of  his 
private  life,  an  old-fashioned,  reticent 
autobiography,  which,  though  several 
times  reprinted,  is  hardly  known  in 
general  literature,  because  it  is  filled 
from  cover  to  cover,  not  with  records 
of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  were 
making  him  famous  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  hut  with  thoughts 
and  interpretations  pertaining  to  the 
Scriptures  and  life  eternal.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  upon  the  faded  manu- 
script, iu  its  century-old  binding  of 
white  skin,  without  a  feeling  of  deep, 
pathetic  reverence.  Matthew,  Paul^ 
John  —  with  them  he  wrestled  sinsrie- 
handed,  if  by  any  means  he  might 
wiing  out  the  truth  of  things  divine. 
He  scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to  note 
those  experiments  on  electricity,  gas^ 
and  water  which  earned  for  him,  even 
in  his  own  lifetime,  the  recognition  of 
the  civilized  world.  To  this  autobiog- 
raphy his  eldest  son  appended  a  supple- 
mentary chapter,  recording  the  )hm 
years  and  peaceful  death*bed,  nt  whicl» 
even  the  little  grancichildren  were  pres- 
ent. 

Modern  readers  will  perhaps  regret 
the  destruction  by  Dr.  Priestley  him- 
self of  the  great  bulk  of  his  corres|H>tMl- 
cncc  ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  ike 
life  Mr.  Priestley  expresses  a  sentt- 
mont  which  falls  on  the  ear  like  a  tone 
from  some  old-fashioned  musical  instru- 
ment forgotten  of  men  :  — 

The  work  [says  he]  might  have  been 
made  more-  interesting,  as  well  ws  enter- 
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tAlnlng,  had  1  deemed  myself  at  liberty  to 
have  published  letters  addressed  to  my 
father  by  persons  of  eminence  in  this 
country  [America]  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
But  those  communications  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  private  shall  remain  so,  as  I 
do  not  think  I  have  a  right  to  amuse  the 
public  either  against  or  without  the  incli- 
nations of  those  who  confided  their  corre- 
spondence to  his  care. 

Many  letters  have,  however,  been  pre- 
served from  oblivion  ;  some  have  been 
privately  printed  in  New  York,  others 
are  in  my  possession,  and  now  that  full 
ninety  yeai*s  liave  passed  since  the  last 
letter  was  written  and  received,  and 
that  few  can  even  remember  in  his  old 
a«^e  the  reverent  and  scrupulous  son, 
no  such  obligation  need  restrain  the 
pen,  through  the  written  personal  rec- 
ord is  at  best  but  meagre. 

It  can,  however,  be  supplemented 
from  other  sources.  Priestley  made 
a  great  impression  upon  his  contem- 
poraries, as  is  witnessed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  portraits  and 
medallions  executed  in  his  lifetime  ; 
nor  did  the  political  caricaturists  spare 
him.  Moreover,  the  dignified  house- 
liold,  marked  by  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  and  at  all  times  poor  in 
worldly  goods,  became  the  centre  of  a 
very  whirl [)ool.  The  Birmingham  riots 
raged  round  Priestley  and  his  friends, 
and  were  full  of  ferocious  2)assion,  full 
also  of  incident,  and  of  that  strange 
blendins:  of  the  sublime  and  the  com- 
monplace  in  which  lies  the  deepest 
pathos.  We  have  many  letters  re- 
counting how  people  lost  their  prop- 
erty, their  loose  coin,  their  keys,  and 
their  clothes,  as  well  as  precious  pa- 
pers. We  are  told  how  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Priestley's  congregation,  Mary 
R.  and  Sarah  S.  and  their  brothers, 
were  hurried  away  along  the  countiy 
roads  by  their  frightened  parents,  the 
mob  roaring  and  racing  a  mile  or  two 
behind  ;  and  one  of  the  girls  after- 
wards wrote  the  best  account  we  have 
of  those  four  days.  In  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  stood  Priestley,  calm  and 
patient,  forbidding  the  young  men  of 
his  congregation  to  strike  a  blow.  In 
the  letters  of  his  contemporaries,  rather 


than  in   any   documents   furnished  by 
himself,  we  must  seek  for  the  nmn. 

He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  of  an  old 
Presbyterian  slock  ;  one  branch  of  the 
family  acquired  wealth  and  lived  jit 
AVhiteways,  but  his  own  immediate 
ancestors  were  farmers  and  clothiers, 
people  of  substance  in  the  yeoman 
class.  We  can  trace  them  accurately 
as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  one  Phoebe 
Priestley,  after  wrestling  with  fever  in 
her  household,  was  herself  stricken 
and  *'  lay  like  a  lamb  before  the  Lord  " 
on  her  death-bed.  Her  husband  wrote 
a  long  and  touching  account  of  all  she 
said  and  did,  that  her  children  might 
know  what  manner  of  mother  they  had 
lost.  These  people  were  presumably 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Priestleys  of 
Soylauds,  who  run  back  into  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The  children  of  the  Priestley  fami- 
lies were  all  named  after  Scriptural 
characters.  They  were  Josephs,  Tim- 
othys, and  Sarahs  from  one  genemtion 
to  another.  The  Bible  was  stamped 
into  them,  and  from  it  they  drew  all 
the  inspiration  of  their  lives.  That 
gifted  Joseph,  who  was  to  make  so  sin- 
gular an  impi*es8ion  on  his  time,  and  to 
be  associated  with  Shelburne  and  Sand- 
wich, with  Captain  Cook,  D'Alembert, 
and  Diderot,  and  to  receive  honors 
from  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
was  born  on  March  13  (old  style)  in  the 
year  1733,  at  Fieldhead,  a  small  stone 
house  about  six  miles  south-west  of 
Leeds.  It  is  now  taken  down,  but  I 
visited  it  in  my  youtli,  and  made  a 
rough  sketch,  which  shows  that  it  was 
rather  smaller  than  the  house  of  Shake- 
speare's birth  at  Stratford -on-A von, 
but  of  much  the  same  type,  and  prob- 
ably very  ancient.  The  front  door  led 
into  the  house -place  ;  a  division  had 
been  made  to  accommodate  two  fami- 
lies, but  originally,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a 
solid  and  respectable  homestead,  and 
fifty  years  later  we  find  Priestley  writ- 
ing to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Crouch,  at  the 
address  of  Fieldhead. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  six,  and  when 
quite  (I  little  felh>tr  was  sent  to  his  ma- 
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ternal  gnmdfather,  a  farmer  nt  Sliap- 
tOD,  near  WakeUeld,  aud  remaiued 
there  tUI  his  mother's  death  in  1740. 

It  i»  but  little  [he  aajs]  that  I  can  recol- 
lect of  my  mother.  I  remember,  however, 
that  she  was  careful  to  teach  me  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  and  to  give  me  the 
best  instruction  the  little  time  that  I  was 
at  home.  Once  in  particular,  when  I  was 
playing  wtth  a  pin,  ahe  asked  me  where  I 
got  it ;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  I  found 
it  at  my  uncle's,  who  lived  very  near  to  my 
father's,  and  where  I  had  been  playing 
with  my  cooslns,  she  made  me  carry  It 
back  again  ;  no  doubt  to  Impress  my  mind, 
as  It  could  not  fail  to  do,  with  tite  clear 
idea  of  the  distinction  of  property,  and  of 
the  importance  of  attending  to  it.  She 
died  in  the  hard  winter  of  1739,  not  long 
after  tieiug  delivered  of  my  youngest 
brother,  and  is  said  to  have  dreamed  a 
little  before  her  death  that  she  was  in  a 
delightful  place  which  she  particularly  de- 
scribed, and  imagined  to  be  heaven.  The 
last  words  which  she  spoke,  as  my  aunt 
informed  me,  were:  "Let  me  go  to  tliat 
fine  pUce." 

Quaint  little  picture  of  the  Puritan 
woman  whose  lesson  to  her  son  was  to 
remiilu  Iniieliblc,  and  to  be  recnlled  by 
the  old  man  after  a  long  career  of  labor 
and  honorable  success. 

The  boy's  life  now  underwent  a  rad- 
icnl  clinuge.  On  his  mother's  death 
he  wns  tnken  home,  the  next  brother 
rcplnciug  him  in  the  farmer's  house- 
hold, and  before  long  n  sisler  of  his 
father's,  married  to  a  wealthy  man  of 
the  name  of  Keighley,  offered  to  adopt 
and  consider  him  as  her  own  child. 
This  wns  when  Priestley  was  nine 
years  old,  and  for  twenty  yenra  Mrs. 
Keighley  survived  and  kept  her  prom- 
ise. Iler  husband,  "  remarkable  for 
piety  and  for  public  spirit,"  died  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  tlie  child,  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  his 
widow,  and  much  of  it  nt  her  disposal 
after  her  death.  From  Lhis  time  for- 
ward the  boy  hail  every  advantage  of 
education  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained 
nt  a  time  when  Ihc  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  wera  strictly  closed 
to  Dissenters.  He  was  well  instructed 
in  the  learned  languages,  of  which  he 


says  he  had  acquired  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

His  aunt  naturally  wished  her  adopted 
Bou  to  become  a  minister,  aud  he  en- 
tered into  her  views  ;  but  l>ecoming,  as 
it  was  thought,  consumptive,  he  took 
another  great  intellectual  start.  The 
dead  languages  were  laid  aside,  and 
with  a  view  to  a  mercantile  situation 
the  youth  learned  three  modern  lan- 
jjunges  —  French,  Italian,  and  High 
Dutch,  all  without  a  master  —  and  in 
the  Brat  and  last,  sajrs  he,  "  I  translated 
aud  wrote  letters  for  an  uncle  of  mlue 
who  was  a  merchant,  and  who  intended 
to  put  me  into  a  counting-house  at 
Lisbon.  A  house  was  actually  engaged 
to  receive  me  there,  and  everj-tliiug 
was  nearly  ready  for  my  undertakiuK 
the  voyage."  But  llie  patient's  health 
improved,  and  the  foreign  project  woa 
laid  aside. 

Priestley,  therefore,  resumed  his  the- 
ological studies,  and  iu  due  time  was 
oi'daiued  minister ;  and  being  a  maa 
of  great  though  unconscious  ability, 
wholly  free  from  exaggeration  of  lan- 
guage, he  has  di'awn  a  picture  of  llie 
life  led  in  Yorkshire  by  Presbyterian 
divines  which  must  impress  the  modern 
reader  with  astonishment  and  perhaps 
ndniirolion.  No  hermits  of  the  desert, 
no  monks  of  La  Trnppe,  dwelt  more 
serenely  in  an  atmosphere  apart.  It 
was  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  in 
France  and  of  George  the  Second  in 
England,  aud  the  nephews  and  nieces 
of  Charlotte  Princess  Palatine  were 
still  living,  and  her  letters,  whose  uamc 
is  legion,  yet  lay  stored  in  the  cabinets 
of  her  correspondents,  full  of  inexpres- 
sible details  discussed  in  most  expres- 
sive langu.ige.  It  waa  the  lime  when 
Jeaiiie  Deans  walked  from  Scotland  to 
beg  her  sister's  life  of  Queen  Caroline, 
and  met  Madge  WildQro  iti  the  way. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  polite  world 
was  composed  of  "men,  women,  and 
Ilcrveys ; "  when  Squire  Pcudarves 
waa  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  leaving  his  young  widow 
to  be  courted  by  John  Wesley  and 
wedded  by  Dr.  Dclnny  ;  when  slates- 
men  bribed,  aud  young  blades  drank, 
aud   Sir  Harbottle  carried  off  Harriet 
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Byron,    whose     shrieks    brought     Sir 
Charles  Gniudison  to  the  rescue,  sword 
iu  hand.     It  was  the  period  when  the 
Jacobite    Rebellion  flamed  up  and  ex- 
pired,   when     the     Young     Pretender 
marched    to   Derby,  and  Ihe   he<ads  of 
the  decapitated  lords  were  exposed  on 
Temple  Bar  ;  tragedies,  agonies,  high- 
way    robberies,    Dick     Turpin,     Jack 
Sheppard,  smugglers,  the  press  gang; 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  quarrelling 
in  Leicester  Square.     Queen  Caroline 
on  her  death-bed    telling  her   weeping 
little  George,  *'  que  Pun  n'empfiche  pas 
Tautre,"  Horace   Walpole   making  the 
grand     tour.    Dean     Swift     dying     in 
agonized    misery.     Merciful    heavens  I 
what  an  England,  of  which  we  possess 
the  <iaily  diary  I     We  can  see  Hogarth 
at  his  easel,  and  Sir  Joshua  taking  his 
first  stiff   portraits,  and    Garrick  going 
on    pilgrimage    to    Stratford,    and    the 
voun<^  king  courtinc;  Hannah  Lightfoot 
and    marrying    his    liltle    bride    from 
Mecklenburg.     Without  too  much  ver- 
ifying of  dates,  it  is  certain  that  all  this 
was    happening    before    Dr.    Priestley 
was   thirty   years   of  age,  and   that   of 
none  of  it  is  there  the  faintest  mention 
in  the  account  he  has  drawn  up  of  his 
own  childhood,  youth,  and  young  man- 
hood, though  he  was  himself  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  illustrations 
of    the    Georgian    era.     For    anything 
which  appeal's  to  the  contrary,  he  and 
bis  friends  might  have  dwelt  in  some 
far    serene    planet    whose    inhabitants 
were  wholly  given  up  to  study  and  to 
prayer.     The    tutors    and    students    of 
Warrington    Academy    bestowed    their 
whole    minds    (and   very  good    minds) 
on  the  classics,   the  mathematics,  and 
inet:iphysics,    and    most   of  all   on   the 
theological    discussions    upon    freewill 
and  necessity,  on  the  exact  attributes 
of  the  Logos,  and  the  exact  results  of 
the   atonement.     Keenly   alive    to   the 
immortid    interests  of  man,  the  actual 
world  touched    them  not.     Much  must 
be  allowed  to  the  absence  of  newspa- 
pers, to  the  want  of  easy  communica- 
tion.    The  men  of  the  north  who  did 
not  live    with   their   bottle   lived   with 
their   book  ;  but  it  does  seem   strange 
that  forty  years  later,  when  wriling  or 
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revising  his  own  story,  Priestley,  be- 
come in  a  sense  a  man  of  the  world, 
should  not  recall  of  those  exciting  times 
a  single  letter,  a  single  speech.  Still 
stranger  perhaps  is  it  to  note  that 
though  during  his  last  years  Europe 
still  lay  bleeding,  he  added  no  word  on 
the  great  convulsion,  nor  upon  the  rise 
of  Buonaparte  ;  except  in  occasional 
notices  in  his  private  letters,  he  makes 
no  reference  to  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  all  its 
dctiiils  became  gradually  known  to  him, 
but  it  is  the  literal  trutli  that  his  inter- 
ests lay  "otherwhere."  People  now 
talk  of  true  inwardness  —  such  inward- 
ness as  Priestley's  was  really  a  "  recol- 
lectedness  "  of  the  most  singular  kind, 
and  it  largely  accounts  for  the  extraor- 
dinary personal  influence  he  possessed. 
He  impressed  those  about  him  as  a 
being  from  another  sphere  ;  of  this 
there  are  many  traces.  Yet  his  own 
life  was  really  one  of  the  first  to  be 
swept  into  the  vortex.  When  Harry 
Priestley  rushed  into  the  great  draw- 
ing-room at  Barr  to  tell  the  Galtons 
that  the  Bastille  was  down,  it  meant 
for  the  boy  and  his  family  flaming  de- 
struction and  exile,  and  in  his  own  case 
an  early  death.  It  is  Marianne  Galton, 
Mi's.  Schimmelpennick,  who  tells  the 
anecdote. 

Returning  to  the  thread  of  Priestley's 
own  life,  it  was  in  1752  that  he  went  as 
a  pupil  to  the  academy  at  Daventry, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years 
under  a  successor  of  Dr.  Doddrid<;e. 
The  new  student  felt  **  that  peculiar 
satisfaction  with  which  young  persons 
of  generous  minds  usually  go  through  a 
course  of  liberal  study  in  the  society  of 
others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits, 
and  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
which  seldom  fail  to  lay  hold  on  them 
when  they  come  out  into  the  world." 

The  endless  discussions  of  these 
young  persons  need  not  here  be  ana- 
lyzed, though  they  arc  most  curious 
and  interesting.  They  are  accessible 
in  print.  In  three  years  Priestley  ob- 
tained a  small  appointment  as  minister 
at  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk,  and 
seems  to  have  been  pleased  to  get  it. 
His  congregation  numbered  about  one 
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huudred,  and  the  salary  did  not  even 
amount  to  the  now  classical  forty 
pounds  a  year.  The  young  man  lived 
very  meagrely.  His  rich  aunt,  Mi*s. 
Keighley,  iiad  been  displeased  at  his 
theological  opinions,  and  she  had  taken 
a  deformed  niece  into  her  charge  who 
ultimately  inherited  all  she  had  to  be- 
queath. His  aunt  had  always  assured 
him  that  she  would  leave  him  indepen- 
dent of  his  profession,  but  he  was 
"satisfied  that  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  perform  her  promise "  and  freely 
consented  to  the  money  being  left  to 
his  deformed  cousin.  His  aunt  finallv 
bequeathed  him  a  silver  tankard,  and 
he  remarks,  "She  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  my  education,  and  that  was 
doing  more  for  me  than  giving  me  an 
estate.'' 

In  1758  he  left  Needham,  going  to 
London  by  sea  to  save  expense,  and 
from  thence  to  Nantwich  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  had  an  offer  from  a  congre- 
gation, and  where  he  opened  a  school 
for  about  thirty  boys  with  a  separate 
room  for  half-a-dozen  young  ladies. 
Priestley  at  all  times  gave  his  best 
mind  to  the  teaching  of  girls,  and 
shows  by  many  incidental  words  that 
he  held  women  in  as  high  mentiil  and 
moral  estimation  as  men  ;  and  he  does 
this  quite  simply,  and  with  no  idea  of 
propounding  a  theory  or  combating  a 
prejudice.  The  profits  of  the  school 
now  enabled  him  to  buy  a  few  books, 
and  also  some  philosophical  instru- 
ments, with  which  he  used  to  instruct 
and  amuse  his  boys.  He  tells  us  that 
he  had  no  leisure  to  make  any  experi- 
ments till  many  years  later.  A  por- 
trait of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life 
shows  a  slender,  intelligent  young  min- 
ister in  wig,  gown,  and  bands.  At 
Nantwicli  he  learned  to  play  the  flute, 
and  makes  the  odd  observation  that  he 
would  "  recommend  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  music  to  all  studious  per- 
sons, and  it  will  be  the  better  for  them 
if,  like  myself,  they  should  have  no 
very  fine  ear  or  exquisite  taste,  as  by 
this  means  they  will  be  more  easily 
pleased  and  be  less  apt  to  be  offended 
when  the  performances  they  hear  :ire 
but  indifferent." 


In  1761  he  moved  to  Warrington^ 
where  he  succeeded  the  famous  Dr. 
Aikiu  as  "  tutor  in  the  learned  hm-^ 
guages"  at  the  Academy.  "But  as^ 
I  told  the  peraons  who  brought  me  ihe 
invitation,  I  should  have  preferred  Ihe 
office  of  teaching  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  for  which  I  had  at 
that  time  a  great  pre<lilection."  Here 
he  remained  six  yeara,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond year  became  a  married  man,  his- 
wife  being  sister  to  one  of  his  pupils,. 
William  Wilkinson,  and  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Welsh  ironmsister.  This  is 
how  he  writes  about  her  man}'  years- 
later  ;  there  is  no  want  of  feeling  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  style,  our  great- 
gi*and parents  did  not  wear  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeves  :  — 

This  proved  a  very  suitable  and  happy 
connection,  my  wife  being  a  woman  of  an 
excellent  understanding  much  improved  by 
reading,  of  great  fortitude  and  strength  of 
mind,  and  of  a  temper  in  the  highest  de- 
gree affectionate  and  generous,  feelings 
strongly  for  others  and  little  for  herself. 
Also  excelling  in  ever3^hing  relating  to 
household  affairs,  she  entirely  relieved  me 
of  all  concern  of  that  kind,  which  allowed 
me  to  give  all  my  time  to  the  prosecution 
of  my  studies. 

It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  Mrs^ 
Priestley  once  sent  her  famous  hus- 
band to  market  witli  a  large  basket  and 
that  he  so  acquitted  himself  that  she 
never  sent  him  again  !  Mra.  Priestle}- 
was  extremely  intelligent  and  originaL 
Lord  Shelburne  once  found  her  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  steps,  clad  in  a 
great  apron,  and  vigorously  pasting  on- 
a  new  wall-paper.  She  received  hinv 
with  calm  composure.  There  is  a  good 
portrait  of  her  as  an  elderly  lady  in  a 
cap,  curving  her  hand  round  her  ear  to 
assist  her  hearing.  She  must  have 
herself  insisted  upon  being  painted  in 
this  unusual  attitude.  She  looks  like 
a  person  of  excellent  understanding- 
vvhose  mind  had  been  much  improved 
by  roadinu:. 

Priestley  now  managed  to  spend 
every  year  a  month  in  London.  He 
gradually  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  natural  science,  made 
noteworthy   experiments   in   the  great 
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beer-vats  of  a  brewery  at  Leeds, 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  in  constant 
communication  with  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  went  to  Paris  with 
Lord  Shelburnc,  and  very  nearly  went 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook. 
Into  the  details  of  that  fruitful  period 
of  five-and-twenty  years  it  is  needless 
to  enter.  It  is  open  to  all  who  care  to 
read  about  it.  His  letters  and  those  of 
his  scientific  friends  are  touched  by  an 
imaginative  light  of  intellectual  dawn. 
Franklin  and  Wedgwood,  James  Watt 
and  the  elder  Darwin,  felt  a  breeze  as 
from  a  mountain-top.  Not  for  them 
was  nature  pessimistic  in  her  conclu- 
sions. They  did  not  anticipate  that  a 
perfected  telescope  would  only  serve  to 
bring  us  within  range  of  the  ravening 
tyrants  of  the  star  I  They  were 
haunted  by  no  visions  of  a  dying  sun 
and  a  cooling  earth.  Most  of  them 
saw  God  in  clouds  and  heard  him  in 
the  wind  ;  and  even  those  wlio  were 
touched  by  intellectual  atheism  con- 
ceived of  nature  as  a  boundless  realm 
of  progressive  wealth,  conducive  to  tlie 
use  and  happiness  of  man. 

Priestley  was  made  doctor  of  laws 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin.  He  tells  us  this 
in  four  lines,  and  goes  on  to  write  six 
close  pages  on  Scriptural  matters  as 
discussed  by  his  collengues,  the  tutors 
and  ministers  of  Warrington.  During 
several  years  he  and  his  wife  had  to 
practise  the  most  laborious  economy  in 
order  to  feed  and  educate  their  four 
children.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn 
what  were  the  necessaries  and  what 
the  luxuries  of  life  in  Yorkshire  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  ago.  What 
did  meat  cost,  and  was  it  eaten  every 
da}'  ?  What  was  the  price  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  what  was  paid  in  wages  ? 
All  who  know  the  details  of  a  minis- 
ter's house  even  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  can  keenly  realize  how  very 
hard  it  was  to  have  everything  sacked, 
torn,  and  burnt  in  the  Birmingham 
Riots. 

When  these  occurred  Priestley  had 
been  settled  eleven  years  in  the  town 


as  minister,  and  very  happy  years  they 
had  proved.  His  house,  Fair  Hill,  was 
really  in  the  country,  but  was  then 
within  an  easy  walk  of  the  central 
streets.  Dotted  about  were  the  wealthy 
abodes  of  prosperous  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  here  he  found 
"  good  workmen  "  to  make  his  instru- 
ments, and  "  the  society  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry." Here  he  met  the  Lunar  So- 
ciety, which  dined  together  every 
month  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and 
numbered  James  Watt,  Matthew  Boul- 
ton,  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Galton 
among  its  members.  All  this  happy 
activity,  this  peaceful  and  refined  cen- 
tre of  human  life,  was  swept  away  in 
four  cruel  days,  and  never  reconsti- 
tuted. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  July,  1791,  a 
number  of  Birmingham  gentlemen  had 
planned  to  dine  together  at  an  hotel  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  two  yeai-s  previously.  At  that 
time  the  coming  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  undreamt  of.  The  French 
royal  family  were  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
not  a  single  head  had  fallen  beneath 
the  guillotine.  The  mild  men  who 
wished  to  dine  to<;ether  in  the  full 
light  of  a  blazing  afternoon  in  July, 
had  no  wish  for  anything  but  the 
highest  good  of  their  kind,  and  Dr. 
Priestley  meeting  Mr.  Berringlon,  the 
well-known  Catholic  priest,  at  tea  on 
Wednesday  the  6th,  asked  him  and 
their  host,  Mr.  William  Hutton,  to  join 
the  banquet.  But  Mr.  Berrington  was 
more  acute  than  the  doctor,  and  re- 
plied, *'  No  ;  we  Catholics  stand  better 
with  government  than  you  Dissenters, 
and  we  will  not  make  common  cause 
with  you."  On  Monday  the  11th  the 
dinner  was  advertised  in  a  local  news- 
paper, and — sinister  portent  —  imme- 
diately under  that  advertisement  was 
'^another,  informing  the  public  that 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  should 
dine  at  the  hotel  on  Thursday  would  be 
published,  price  one  halfpenny.  This 
seemed  a  signal  for  mischief,  but  mis- 
chief was  unknown  in  Birmingham, 
and  no  one  regarded  it."  So  wrote 
Miss  Catherine  Hutton  in  a  letter  dated 
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the  following  week.  She  adds  that  her 
hi'otlier  Thomas  told  her  on  Tuesday 
the  12lh  that  ^^  a  riot  was  expected  on 
Thursday,  hut  so  little  was  I  interested 
by  the  intelligence  that  it  left  no  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  The  word  '  riot,' 
since  so  dreadful,  contained  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  verbal  abuse.^' 

The  dinner  took  place.  A  mob  as- 
sembled and  broke  the  windows,  hiss- 
ing and  groaning,  but  the  Liberal 
gentlemen  did  not  apparently  think 
much  of  this,  and  several  of  them  went 
and  took  tea  at  a  friend's  house  in 
town.  This  was  literally  noted  as  oc- 
curring at  five  o'clock,  and  it  happens 
that  their  conversation  has  been  re- 
corded in  a  private  letter,  since  pri- 
vately printed.  Dr.  Priestley,  however, 
was  not  with  them  at  dinner  or  at  tea. 
He  had  been  persuaded  by  a  wary 
friend  to  stay  awny.  The  lively,  bright 
girl.  Miss  Mary  R.,  who  wrote  the  most 
vivid  of  all  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  went  that  afternoon 
to  Fair  Hill,  and  found  Mrs.  Priestley 
preparing  to  walk  into  Birmingham. 
To  the  rumors  of  window-breaking, 
told  her  by  her  young  friend,  she 
replied  with  characteristic  decision, 
"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  two  set  out  together  and 
walked  back  into  the  town,  the  distance 
of  a  mihi,  where  they  found  the  gentle- 
men still  at  tea.  They  were  all  friends, 
and  mostly  relatives  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage—  the  older  Birmingham  families 
forming  a  sort  of  local  mercantile  aris- 
tocracy, full  of  culture  and  public 
spirit.  After  the  ladies  had  returned 
each  to  their  homes,  Miss  Mary  R. 
went  to  lo«)k  at  a  new  conservatory 
which  her  father  had  just  built  for  his 
daughtei-s.  Jt  was  quite  empty,  but 
the  gardener  had  prepared  the  mould, 
and  had  purchased  a  number  of  plant^i 
which  the  young  people  meant  to  set 
early  the  next  morning. 

The  flowei*s  were  never  planted.  The 
conservatory  remains  as  *'  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision."  When  the  twilight 
darkened,  the  young  ladies  stood  upon 
their  father's  lawn  watching  the  double 
glow  where  the  Old  and  New  Meeting 
Houses    were    in    flames.     Then  Mr. 


Samuel  Ryland,  whose  'daughter  was 
engaged  to  marry  Josepkt^riestley'  the 
younger,  got  "a  chaise"  arid  hurried 
oft  to  Fair  Hill.  He  had  been  warned 
by  "a  very  Liberal  Churchmau,  Mr. 
Yale,"  who  had  heard  mischief  in- 
tended, and  begged  him  to  '^  lake  Dr. 
Priestley  away,  as  he  was  fearful  his 
life  was  in  danger."  Mr.  Ryland  found 
the  doctor,  who  had  not  been  into  Bir- 
mingham at  all,  'Splaying  at  backgam- 
mon with  his  wife,  and  when  informed 
his  meeting  house  was  on  fire  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  and  refused  to  leave 
home."  Probably  Mrs.  Priestley  also 
said  she  would  not  go,  abandoning  her 
pleasant,  orderly  rooms,  her  hundred 
and  one  simple  treasures,  her  chtna, 
her  linen,  her  books,  the  house  where 
her  children  had  grown  up.  However, 
*'  he  and  Mrs.  Priestley  were  pei^suaded 
to  get  into  the  carriage,"  and  leave  the 
h(»use  to  his  servants  and  a  few  young 
men  who  had  arrived  meanwliile  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  not.  These 
young  men,  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, liad  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  t<» 
defetid  Fair  Hill.  But  Dr.  Priestley 
absolutely  forbade  them  to  strike  a 
blow.  lie  told  them  that  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  must  not  risk  bloodshed 
even  in  lawful  defence  of  his  worldly 
L'oods,  and  he  passed  out  of  the  house, 
leaving  behind  him  his  library,  his 
costly  and  beautiful  philosophical  in- 
struments, his  treasured  manuscripts, 
the  notes  of  five-and-twenty  years  of 
scientific  labor. 

When  the  chaise  with  Dr.  and  Mrs, 
Priest le}'  had  rolled  away,  the  servants 
extinguished  every  fire,  the  blinds  were 
drawn  down,  and  in  the  darkened 
rooms  began  that  vigil  by  Mr,  Hill 
which  his  one  surviving  son,  Mr,  Fred- 
erick Hill,  has  lately  recounted  in  such 
moving  terms.  For  half  an  hour  the 
young  man  watched  and  waited  ;  then 
came  the  tramp  of  the  mob.  The  rest 
is  matter  of  oft-repeated  history.  The 
riii<;leaders  procured  a  light  from  ilie 
nearest  public-house  and  set  fire  to  the 
laboratory  and  the  library.  Of  nil  the 
))r()perty  in  that  dwelling  an  ofilcial  in- 
ventory was  afterwards  compiled,  a 
copy  of  which  was  made  for  Mr.  Titn- 
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mins,  the  well-knowu  local  Iiislorian 
and  antiquary,  a  hundred  years  later. 
The  original  document  is  a  folio  book 
of  sixty -five  pa<;es,  in  which  the  most 
minute  details  are  given,  and  the  value 
of  each  entry  given  by  sworn  valuei-s, 
surveyora  for  the  building,  auctioneers 
for  the  furnitui'e,  and  booksellei-s  for 
the  books.  All  these  are  very  curious 
and  inleresling  as  records  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  substantial  house  one  hundred 
yeai*s  ago,  and  valuable  as  a  register  of 
the  prices  of  household  furniture.  It 
has  been  partially  reproduced  in  Dr. 
Carringlon  Bolton's  interesting  volume 
of  Priestley's  scientific  correspondence, 
privately  printed  in  New  York.  In 
addition  to  the  splendid  apparatus 
given  to  the  doctor  partly  by  Lord 
Shelburne,  partly  by  Wedgwood  and 
other  friends,  are  noted  a  large  sil- 
ver medallion  of  Sir  Isaac  Mewton, 
and  another  in  Wedgwood  ware,  two 
*'  five-guinea  notes "  in  pocket-books, 
a  Magellan  time-piece,  three  black 
Wedgwood  inkstands,  a  large  mahogany 
lathe,  sixty  pounds  worth  of  lenses, 
nnd  other  optical  instruments,  includ- 
i  \vr  a  large  camera  obscura.  Of  "  chem- 
ical  substances"  there  were  six  or 
seven  hundred,  liquid  and  solid,  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given,  many 
of  them  the  results  of  expensive 
processes. 

About  three  years  later  a  similar  in- 
ventory was  taken  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  French  chemist,  Lavoisier,  guil- 
lotined in  May,  1794. 

Fair  Hill  remained  a  mere  shell,  of 
which  small  pictures  were  made  and 
published.  Of  the  actual  burning  a 
strange  record  exists.  An  artist  of  the 
name  of  Exte<l,  a  *'  pupil  of  Hogarth," 
made  an  elaborate  painthig  in  oils, 
sketched  upon  the  spot.  "This  pic- 
ture represents  the  mob,  with  the  ban- 
ner inscribed  '  Church  and  King,'  in 
the  very  act  of  destroying  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's house  ;  chairs,  globes,  bottles, 
apparatus,  a  wig,  slippers,  window- 
frames,  books  and  pamphlets,  a  tele- 
scope, a  be<l-po8t,  lying  on  the  ground 
or  falling  from  a  window.  The  more 
sober  part  of  the  riotei*s,  both  in  the, 
liouse   and  in  the  garden,  in  the  most 


various  attitudes,  the  drunken  ones 
stretched  out  at  length.  Several  of  the 
faces  are  portraits  ;  among  them  the 
town-crier  with  his  public  bell,  a  de- 
mon who  attended  on  the  occasion  to 
incite  the  mob."  This  description  is 
from  a  private  letter.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  secret  history  of  the 
Birmingham  Riots  has  never  been 
unearthed,  and  now  never  will  be 
known.  Political  passion  has  sub- 
sided ;  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
have  changed  their  lines  of  thought ; 
the  New  Meeting  has  become  a  Bomau 
Catholic  chapel,  and  Dr.  Priestley's 
congregation  meets  in  a  fine  building 
Cidled  the  Church  of  the  Messiidi,  and 
a  son  of  Sarah  S.  became  the  much- 
respected  mayor  and  most  prominent 
citizen  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Mid- 
lands. 

Of  the  destruction  of  many  other 
houses,  far  wealthier  than  that  of 
Priestley,  sad  stories  remain,  notably 
the  ruin  of  William  Hutton's  two 
dwellings  ;  while  Dr.  Priestley's  jour- 
ney to  London,  his  sojourn  at  Hack- 
ney, and  final  emigration  to  America 
are  matters  of  history.  But,  on  exam- 
ining the  documents,  some  unpub- 
lished, othei'S  printed  in  old-fashioned 
magazines,  from  whence  they  have 
never  emerged,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  struggle  it  cost  him  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  changed  life  to 
which  he  submitted.  The  younger  men 
of  the  congregation,  including  his  own 
sons,  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  settlement  across  the  ocean. 
But,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
Winthrop,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
earlier,  the  liand  of  death  lay  heavy  on 
the  exiles.  The  first  to  go  was  Henry 
Priestley,  a  delicate  young  man  brought 
up  for  a  learned  profession.  He  fiung 
himself  into  a  farmer's  life,  caught 
ague,  and  then  fever,  from  exposure  in 
the  unwonted  climate,  and  died  in  1795. 
His  valiant  mother  survived  him  just 
nine  months.  The  new  house,  now 
known  as  the  Priestley  House,  and 
kept  up  by  government,  was  partly 
planned  by  her,  the  notable  housewife 
who  for  thirty -four  years  had  spared 
her  husband  every  practical  care.     She 
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did  not  live  to  inhabit  it.  Frieslley's 
habitual  submission  carried  him  over  a 
time  of  deep  depression,  which  he 
pathetically  tries  in  his  letters  to  con- 
ceal. Over  them,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  printed  from  a  collection  at 
Warrington,  I  draw  a  veil.  Under  the 
deep  self-control  and  reserve  of  his 
Presbyterian  nurture  was  hidden  a  soul 
sensitively  alive  to  affection,  and  an 
intellect  instinct  with  genius.  Among 
men  ho  had  one  dear  friend,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  correspond. 
The  following  letter  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, ends  with  sad,  suppressed 
yearning.  It  reached  its  destination, 
travelling  from  the  backwoods  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Strand,  and  lies  before 
me  now  :  — 

NOBTHUMBRKLA^D,  April  2,  1802. 

To  the  Rev.  W.  Llndsey, 

Essex  Street,  London. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  have  at  length,  with 
great  satisfaction,  received  a  box  of  books 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  though  by  no  means  all 
that  I  wrote  for  long  ago.  In  it  I  was  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  either  Mr.  Belsham^s 
**  Lectures,*'  or  his  [brother's]  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes.  But  my  son,  being  at 
Philadelphia  when  the  box  arrived,  pur- 
chased those  books  for  me.  The  history, 
being  more  immediately  interesting,  I  read 
first,  and  also  tho  *'  Answer  to  Mr.  Marsh,^* 
and  I  admire  them  as  much  as,  from  your 
account  of  them,  I  expected  to  do.  I  am, 
liowcver,  astonished  at  the  freedom  with 
which  he  writes.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  here  during 
Mr.  Adam's  administration.  I  long  to  see 
another  volume,  which  T  imagine  will  bring 
the  history  down  to  the  general  peace.  I 
see  references  to  his  history  in  quarto.  Is 
this  materially  different  from  that  in  oc- 
tavo ? 

I  have  made  some  progress  in  reading 
Mr.  Belsham's  *'  Lectures,**  and  admire 
their  clearness  and  comprehensiveness. 
That  any  work  of  this  kind  should  be  in- 
viting to  the  generality  of  readers  cannot 
be  expected,  especially  as  there  is  nothing 
of  controversy  to  stimulate.  It  will,  how- 
ever, I  doubt  not,  be  long  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject. 

Please  to  call  on  Mr.  Philips,  and  thank 
him  in  my  name  for  the  many  curious  and 
valuable  articles  which  he  has  sent  me  in 
this  parcel.  i 


I  sent  Mr.  Nicholson  two  articles  for  his 
Journal^  with  a  P.S.  to  one  of  them  in  a 
'  letter  to  you.    Has  he  received  them  ?    I 
'  hope  Mr.  Morgan  has  received  the  letter  I 
wrote  him.    Dr.  Woodhoose,  Professor  of 
;  Chemistry  here,  is  going  to  make  a  tour  of 
part  of  Europe.    I  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  you,  and  sent  after  him, 
directed  to  you,  one  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who,  I  hope,  will  receive  him  with  civility. 
I     Warned    by  the    impaired  state  of  my 
health  (though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
a  restoration)   that  what  I  do  I  must  do 
quickly,  I  have  begun  to  print  the  '*Con- 
thiuation  of   my  Church  History."     We 
have  printed  two  sheets,  and  I  am  prom- 
ised three  in  a  week.    Four  volumes  will 
complete  the  whole.      As  I  have  hardly 
any  other  source  of  expense  I  hope  that,  if 
Mr.  Wilkinson  continues  his  allowance,  I 
shall  be  able  to  finish  this  with  little  or  no 
assistance,  but  if  I  receive  any  it  will  be 
welcome.    No  person  has  been  more  liberal 
in  his  promises  to  aid  me  in  works  of  this 
kind  than  Mr.  Russell,  but  his  affairs  have 
been  in  such  a  state  that  he  has  not  been 
'  able.    I  think  to  write  to  him  on  the  sub- 
'  ject.    He  shall  have  copies  for  all  that  he 
may  advance. 

I  have  just  received  a  very  interesting 
I  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Stone,  giving  me  an 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  France 
and  in  Grermany,  where  Unitarianism  has 
already  gained  great  ground,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  spread 
of  infidelity.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr. 
de  la  Harpe,  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  and  from  his  letters 
I  have  formed  great  expectations  from  him. 
Tie  is  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  in  this 
promises  to  be  a  truly  patriot  prince.  Mr. 
Stone  urges  me  much  to  go  to  Paris.  But 
any  removal  is  now  out  of  the  question.  I 
must  be  thinking  of  my  last,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  I  see  no  great  cause  to  be 
anxious  about  it.  I  have  lived  in  good 
health  to  the  usual  term  of  human  life,  and 
hope  I  have  done  some  good  in  it,  though 
1  am  sensible  I  might  have  done  more.  I 
am  particularly  thankful  that  you  have 
been  so  long  preserved  to  me  and  to  the 
world.  What  could  I  have  done  without 
you?  and  this  in  many  respects.  I  can 
only  wish  that  we  may  derive  the  same 
advantage  from  our  Intercourse  in  another 
state,  and  the  nearer  I  approach  to  it  the 
more  I  think  of  it.  How  dark  and  gloomy 
must  be  the  ])rospects  of  unbelievers  in  tbie 
same  einuunstances  ! 
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We  have  had  an  uncommonly  mild  wta- 
ter,  Buch  as  no  person  here  remembers, 
And  the  pnpera  sa;  that  you  have  had  k 
severe  one,  and  tliat  the  dearnese  of  pro- 
Tlsion  contlDues.  On  the  whole,  1  thinic  ■ 
situatioa  in  thig  country  more  truly  ellglbli' 
than  In  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
We  Uave  peace  and  plenty,  and  everythlnj- 
In  a  state  of  unexampled  improvement.  1 
may  add  that  this  very  place  appears  to  mi' 
to  be  on  the  whole  more  eligible  than  any 
other  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

Yours  and  Mn.  Lindaey's  most  affec- 
tionately, J,  Priestley. 

I'liuslley  survived  his  wifu's  death 
eight  yuan,  itml  found  a  measure  or 
ronlored  ]ini>[)incss  in  Ihu  diildreu  of 
his  eldest  aoii.  No  murmur  evci- 
crossed  lita  lips.  He  worked  on  to  lli« 
very  last,  auTccliiig  proofs  of  his 
"  Notes  on  Isnijili  "  two  davs  before 
lie  died,  "null,  linvliig  exniuiued  Ihe 
Greek  and  Hebrew  quoUitious,  nnd 
finding  them  rii^lil,  he  snid  he  wiis  snl- 
islled  we  sliciild  finish  the  work  vcrv 
well."  On  the  morning  of  his  denlh, 
February  6, 1804,  he  dictated  an  nlti 
aliou  in  s  i>nnip]ilel ;  his  son  rend 
Liver  lo  him,  nnd  he  snid:  "  Tlint 
ri<;lit,  nnd  1  linvc  uow  done."  He  had 
[ireviunsly  offered  grateful  tliiiriks  lo 
.lie  Alniiglily  for  giving  him  a  painless 
Jenlli  iiuiong  his  children  ;  and  putting 
his  hand  liefore  his  face,  so  Ihnt  Ihoso 
wnicliing  him  i-ould  nut  lell  the  exnct 
nnnitnl,he  pnsaed  aivay  in  deep  and 
:onscious  eommuuiou  with  his  Goil. 


"  priestly  "  succession  —  is  inextricably 
mixed  up,  in  popular  estimation,  with 
the  school  of  the  "  prophets,"  of  whose 
luoderu  representatives  more  anon.  A 
purblind  public  is  content  lo  regard 
any  ullerance  not  readily  compruhcn- 
' Bible  as  necessarily  " mysliciil"  —  for- 
getting that  the  burden  of  the  aeer — 
the  elairKoyant  of  nature — tliuugli  nec- 
,  essarily  intelligible,  may  be  as  hard  lo 
understand  initially  at  least  as  (he  mys- 
,  tical  reservation  of  the  liicrophant, 
I  which  is  never  meant  to  be  understood. 
The  full  virtue  of  the  former  lies  in 
I  ils  ultimate  intclligibilUy  ;  that  of  the 
'  laller  in  its  being  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  hinliug  of  that  behind  the  veil. 
The  daylight  vision,  which  is  the 
prophet's  joy,  is  little  short  of  sacrilege 
to  llie  mystic.  To  niinlyzu  the  rsiiubow, 
with  the  latter.  Is  the  death  of  its  poetic 
aspect ;  with  the  former  it  is  as  Ha 
genesis.  The  one  is  (he  tranatlgumllon 
of  the  seen  and  lem[K>nil,  the  other  iia  ' 
illumiuation  wilh 
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elf  liabitually  spenks  of  Swedvnbor; 

mystic,  whereas  he  was  a  visionary 
lire  and  simple,  without  a  Inice  of 
lyslicism  about  liim.  Coming  lo  (ho 
[lalni  of  poetry,  popninr  confusion  in 
Ills  rcspiTt  in  worse  confounded.  Tliu 
L:hool  of  Wordsworth,  nnd.  in  n  les-scr 
eEree,  of  Ryr.m,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
'tjnuyson  —  properly    represuliling  the 


The  light  that  n< 


n  sea  or  land. 


But,  in  (he  light  of  present-day  ' 
knowledge,  Bucli  dislinctions,  in  poetry 
at  least,  are  becoming  fainter.  To  use 
the  familiar  illuslration  of  Wordsworth, 
the  "primrose  by  (ho  river's  brim," 
when  viewed  by  modern  priest  and 
prophet,  has  to  lliem  a  meaning,  nn 
jnterprelatiou,  far  removed  from  its 
aspect  in  the  eye  of  the  rustic.  By 
Ihem  it  is  viewed  in  its  manifold  sig- 
tiificiince,  nnd  Ils  relations  are  appnr- 
anlly  independent  of  its  itulividuni 
aeeming.  The  man  ngnin  lo  whom  it 
LS  nmhing  moi-e  tliiin  a  yellow  primrose 
is  not  in  touch  with  any  of  its  ultimnte 
iispecls.  Such  a  harvest  of  the  quiei 
eye  is  gnniered  unknown  to  him.  The 
|i«lnls  of  llie  flower,  lo  natural  priest 
»nd  prophet  alike,  are  lost  in  a  haze 
which  is  impeuetnible  becnuse  of  its 
inSnily.  Ycl  Iheir  view-puinls  are 
iselves  as  dis|)arate  as  naturnl  and 
tunl  can  be.  But  as  no  poet,  how- 
sustained  (he  highest  note  of  his 
may  be,  can  proton;;  It  endlessly, 
mcs  to  pass,  in  Ihc  end,  that  Ihcso 
inces  merge  respeclivcly  into  the 
jiroclical  and  apeculalive  — some  would 
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say  Ihc  menial  and  the  material,  as- 
peels  —  Ihe  latter  in  the  newer  sense 
of  that  term. 

Poelry — true  poetry — has  no  cause 
nowadays  to  dread,  as  formerly,  the 
cold  dissi'ction  of  materialism.  Mo<l- 
ern  science  "decomposes  but  to 
re-compt)«e."  Its  domain  is  now  en- 
chanted ground,  which  knows  no  limits. 
Its  concepts,  such  as  those  of  continu- 
ity, the  conservation  of  energy,  the 
perduration  of  mntter,  hint  of  intlnite 
deplhs  hitherto  undreamt  of.  There  is 
room  in  nature  for  a  twofohl  infinity  of 
aspect ;  the  one  apparent  to  the  mys- 
tical sense,  as  emblematic  of  depth  on 
depth  of  spiritual  verity  —  the  other 
vouchsafed  to  the  vision  of  him  who 
realizes  that  the  meanest  flower  can 
give,  not  only  the  thoughts  that  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,  but  the  assurance  of  lis 
own  identity  with  the  essence  of  the 
boundless  univei*se.  Truly,  the  day  of 
the  petty  and  the  '*  mean  "  is  well-nigh 
over.  Such  an  idea  is  now  that  of  the 
uninformed  alone.  If  spiritual  insight 
may  discern  new  heavens,  may  even 
trace  amid  the  "  bewildering  glitter  of 
the  starry  sky "  the  outlines  of  the 
gates  of  gold,  a  new  earth,  "instinct 
throughout  with  the  most  shining  life," 
is  unmistakably  our  portiou. 

If  we  can  so  far  divest  ourselves  of 
the  mistaken  conception  of  a  prophet 
as  one  who  necessarily  "  predicts,"  and 
substitute  interpretalion  as  his  charac- 
teristic task,  we  may  be  so  far  able 
to  realize  how  the  spiritual  school  of 
poetry,  with  its  lineage  of  priests,  has 
its  true  complement  in  a  prophetical 
school,  deriving  its  authority  from  no 
transmitted  consecration,  but  content 
to  reveal  and  interpret  the  natural  in 
its  deeper,  and  hitherto  neglected,  as- 
pects. Only,  as  the  research  of  the 
latter  has  come  to  know  its  supreme 
birthrigliL  of  later  years,  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  to  lind  its  representatives 
few  in  number,  and  little  more  than 
voices  crying  in  the  wihiurnes.s.  It  is 
with  a  sincere  conviction  that  what 
may  be  broa<lly  termed  the  iuterprctn- 
live,  as  distinguished  from  the  compan- 
ion school  of  symbolical^  jioetry  has, 
nevertheless,  its  place  and  its  mission, 


that  we  venture  to  select  a  repre8eat*> 
live  writer  of  the  former  school  for 
introduction  —  it  may  bo  for  the  fint 
time  —  to  our  readers.  In  offering  the 
following  selections^  from  the  r^^- 
toire  of  a  writer  comparatively  nn- 
known,  a  word  of  preface  may  be 
desirable.  Tliese  poems  were  among 
the  literary  first-fniils  of  a  very  brief 
life  ;  they  were  written  nt  college^  more 
by  way  of  recreation  than  as  a  serions 
task,  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance might  repel  the  unlhinking 
—  that  their  author  was  a  woman  I 

What  the  mental  bent  of  Conslaoce 
Caroline  Wooilhill  Nadeu  was,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  tenor  of  her  little 
poem,  entitled  "  Six  Years  Old/*  doabt- 
less  a  genuine  reminiscence,'  and 
showing  a  marked  preference  for  the 
interpretative  method.  It  b  the  cliild- 
i.>h  story  of  a  child  brought  up  without 
])laymatc8.  The  scene  of  her  mono- 
logue is  the  gaitlcn. 

Papa's  out  all  day  in  the  City, 
And  I'm  often  in  bed  when  be  eomes ; 

He's  80  tired  and  so  grave  —  what  a  pity  I 
When  will  he  have  finished  his  smns  f 

I  wish  there  were  more  of  as,  only 
It's  nice  to  pUy  Just  what  I  please ; 

And  when  I  am  mopish  and  lonely 
I  always  can  talk  to  the  trees. 

Mamma  says,  "Sweet  flowers  will 
tarry, 

But  trees  are  companions  for  life  ;** 
I  wish  that  great  lime-tree  conld  many. 

With  me  for  his  dear  little  wife  !— 

Sometimes,  when  I  shoot  at  the  spairows 
(I  don't  want  to  hit  them,  they  know), 

I  peel  his  small  twigs  for  my  arrows. 
And  bend  a  strong  branch  for  my  bow. 

If  he  died,  oh,  how  much  I  should 
him 

(It's  only  his  dry  sUcks  I  peel)  ; 
I  put  my  arms  round  him,  and  kiss  hia, 

And  sometimes  I  think  he  can  feeL 

1  With  the  Tiew  of  faeUltattng  popnlw 
the  subsequent  aelaetloia  hftvo 
the  recently  iMiied  Tolane,  ** 
Philosophical  and  PoeUeal  Works  cf 
C.  W.  Natlen.**     CompUcMl  by  a&Oy  sad 
Hughes,  with  an  Introdnetioii  bf  O. 
I^milon :  Blcken,  1803. 

*  Cf,  Consunoe  Naden.    A  IfoiMOlr,    iff  W, 
Hughes,  F.L.S.    London :  BWUn. 
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Those  beautiful  green  caterpill&rs 
Live  here,  tliat  nurse  cannot  endure  ; 

And  tlie  birds  —  cruel  butterfly  killers  ! 
But   they  don't  know  it*8  wrong,  I  am 
sure. 

I  make  tales  about  flying  and  creeping, 
About  branches,  and  berries,  and  flowers; 

And  at  night,  when  I  ought  to  be  sleeping, 
I  wake  and  lie  thinking  for  hours. 

I  keep  quiet,  that  nurse  may  not  scold  me, 
And    think,    while    the    stars    twinkle 
bright. 

Of  the  tales  that  Aunt  Mary  has  told  me, 
And  wonder  —  who  comes  here  at  night  ? 

I  fancy  the  fairies  make  merry, 

With   tlioms  for  their  knives  and  their 
forks ; 
They  have  currants  for  bottles  of  sherry. 

And  the  little  brown  heads  are  the  corks. 

A  leaf  makes  the  tent  they  sit  under. 
Their  ballroom's  a  white  lily-cup  ; 

Shall  I  know  all  about  thein,  I  wonder^ 
For  certain  when  I  am  grown  up  f 

This  last  hidily  chariicterialic  query 
is  not  so  easily  answered.  But  the 
spirit  which  prompls  it  is  unmistakable, 
ail  early  craving  for  the  rationale  of  the 
unsubstantial.  From  Ihis  to  her  trans- 
lation of  ''  Ideals  "  from  Schiller  is  not 
a  long  step, — 

As  once,  with  ardent  supplication 

Pygmalion  clasped  the  sculptured  form, 
Until  the  pale,  cold  cheeks  of  marble 

Flushed  with  emotion,  bright  and  warm  ; 
So  I,  aflame  with  youthful  passion, 

Dead  Nature  to  my  bosom  pressed. 
Till  she  to  breathe,  to  glow,  to  tremble 

Began  upon  my  poet-breast  ; 

Till,  kindling  to  my  fiery  impulse, 

At  last  the  Dumb  her  silence  broke, 
With  answering  love  returned  my  kisses 

And  understood  my  heart  that  spoke  ; 
The  tree,  the  flower,  for  me  had  voices. 

For  me  the  silver  fount  could  sing ; 
I  felt  my  life's  re-echoing  music 

Give  soul  to  every  senseless  thing. 

Aeconlinir  to  her,  nature  was  to  be  per- 
sonally interrogsited,  and  to  afford  an 
explicit  answer.  This  is  the  very  oppo- 
site pole  from  that  mysticism  which 
avows  its  desire  to  escape  from  the 
si^n  to  the  thing  signified.  It  betrays 
a  lonuini;  to  exhaust  the  natural  prov- 
ince until  it  reveals,  underneath  itself, 
the  eternal  truth. 


Perhaps  the  idea  may  be  hard  to 
seize.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstaud- 
ing  on  this  point.  No  one  believed 
less  than  Miss  Naden  as  her  later  phil- 
osophic essays  plainly  show,^  in  any 
assumption  that  underneath  the  appar- 
ent of  nature  there  lurks  an  '^  unknow- 
able substratum."  In  "  unkuowables'^ 
she  had  no  faith,  notwithstanding  her 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Her  ultimate  ideal  was 
one  moulded  by  the  newer  physical 
concepts  of  her  day,  the  profoundcst 
speculations  of  modern  science,  in  the 
light  of  which  nothing  is  separate,  or 
isolated,  thougli  it  may  very  well  be 
disthiguishable  in  thought ;  but  every- 
thing runs,  as  it  were,  into  a  series 
which  knows  no  limits  save  those  of 
existence.  As  has  been  well  said, 
^^she  had  a  mind  dominated  with  an 
idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  nature, 
and  of  man^s  intimate  relationship  to 
all  the  members  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  worlds."  But  she  went  fur- 
ther than  this.  The  Cosmos,  alike  of 
philosophy  and  science,  was,  with  her, 
a  vast  interrelated  whole,  in  which  no 
tremor  or  vibration,  however  inconsid- 
enible  in  itself,  and  whatever  its  essen- 
tial nature,  could  fail  of  its  eternal 
effect.  Whatever  takes  place  now  has 
its  infinite  consequences ;  can  never 
bo  obliterated  or  forgotten,  and  upon 
this  foundation,  and  in  her  prose  writ- 
ings more  especially,  she  reared  a 
fabric  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
faced  the  everlasting  issues  of  human 
thought  and  action.  It  implied,  this 
view-point,  the  conclusion  that  conti- 
nuity in  nature  was  through<mt  un- 
broken, and  musings  upon  this  and 
cognate  themes  at  length  evoked  that 
magnificent  outburst  of  her  genius, 
"  The  Pantheist's  Dream  of  Immor- 
tality," the  most  widely  known,  per- 
haps, of  her  poems.  The  only  possible 
amendment  to  be  suggested  in  respect 
of  it  is  that  perhaps  the  title  is  at  faiult, 
seeing  that  from  beginning  to  end 
there  is  nothing  of  Pantheism  in  it.  It 
wiis  published  in  1881,  in  her  first  vol- 

1  Induction  and  Deduction,  and  Other  Eaeayi. 
Further  rellques  of  Constance  Naden.  Edited  bj 
C.  M.  McCrie.    London  :  Bickers. 
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uhic  of  poems,  "  Songs  and  Sonnets  of 
Springlime,"  wlien  she  was  only  in  her 
twenty -third  year.  It  treats  of  life  and 
•<1eath  and  the  Iiereafter  ;  and,  if  for 
that  reason  alone,  its  burden  cannot 
be  here  discussed  ;  but  this  at  least 
may  be  affirmed,  that,  for  exquisitely 
modulated  rhythm,  and  wealth  of  fitful 
haunting  cadences,  it  is  not  excelled  by 
any  poem  of  similar  length  in  modern 
literature.  In  mood,  it  is  interpreta- 
tive throughout :  — 

Bring  snow-white  lilies,  pallid  heart-flushed 
roses, 
Enwreathe  her  brow  with  heavy-scented 
flowers  ; 
In  soft  undreaming  sleep  her  head  reposes, 
While,  unregretted,  pass  the  simlit  hours. 

Few  sorrows  did  she  know  —  and  all  are 
over ; 
A  thousand  joys  —  but  they  are  all  for- 
got: 
Her  life  was  one  fair  dream  of  friend  and 
lover ; 
And  were  they  false  ?  —  ah,    well,   she 
knows  it  not. 

Ijook  in  her  face,  and  lose  thy  dread  of 
dying  ; 
Weep  not,  tliat  rest  will  come,  that  toil 
will  cease  : 
Is  it  not  well  to  lie  as  she  is  lying. 
In  utter  silence,  and  in  perfect  peace  ? 

'Oanst  thou  repine,  that  sentient  days  are 
numbennl  ? 
Death  is  unconscious  Life,  that  waits  for 
birth  : 
So  didst  thou  live,  while  yet  thine  embryo 
slumbennl, 
Senseless,   unbreathing,  e^en  as  heaven 
and  earth. 

Then  shrink  no  more  from  Death,  though 
Life  be  ^lailness, 
Xor  seek  him.  restless  in  thy  lonely  pain  ; 
The  law  of  joy  ordains  each  hour  of  sad- 
ness. 
And,  Arm  or  frail,  thou  canst  not  live  in 
vain. 

What  though  thy  name  l)y  no  sad  lips  be 
?{>oken, 
And  no  fond  heart  shall  keep  thy  mem- 
ory green  ? 
Thou  yet   shalt  l«»ave  thine  own  enduring 
token. 
For  earth   is  not  as  though  thou  ne'er 
hadst  been. 


See   yon   broad   current,   hasting   to   the 

ocean. 

Its  ripples  glorious  in  the  western  red : 

Each  wavelet   passes,  trackleM ;    yet   its 

motion 

Has  changed  forevermore  the  river-bed. 

Ah,   wherefore  weep,  although  the  form 
and  fashion 
Of  what  thou  seemest,  fkdes  like  sunset 
flame? 
The  uncreated  Source  of  toll  and  passion. 
Through  everlasting  change  abides  the 
same. 

Yes,  thou  shalt  die  ;  but  these  almiglUf 
forces, 
That   meet  to  form  thee,  live  forever- 
more  : 
They  hold  the  suns  in  their  eternal  courses. 
And  shape  the  tiny  sand-grains  on  the 
shore. 

Be  calmly  glad,  thine  own  true  kindred 
seeing 
In  fire  and  storm,  in  flowers  with  dew 
impearled ; 
Rejoice  in  thine  imperishable  being. 
One  with  the  Essence  of  the  boandleH 
world. 

The  charge  of  lieterodoxy,  which  a 
poem  so  evidently  personal  In  seuli- 
ment  as  the  above  is  likely  to  evoke, 
was  not  one  calculated,  at  any  time,  to 
disturb  its  author.  It  would  only  elicit 
from  her  the  pertinent  query,  Wliat, 
then,  is  orthodoxy  ?  with  Uie  accom- 
panying poem  by  way  of  retort  —  "The 
New  Orthodoxy" — supposed  to  be 
written  in  iin  age  wheQ  those  who 
are  now  considered  as  *' advanced^' 
writers  have  settled  down  as  recog- 
nized and  standard  authorities  in  mat- 
ters of  '*  faith  and  manners.**  TIm 
verses  are  exquisitely  humorous. 

So,  dear  Fred,  you're  not  content 
Though  I  quote  the  boolcs  yon  lenti 
And  I've  kept  tlut  spray  you  sent 

Of  the  milk-white  heather ; 
For  you  fear  Fm  too  *' advanced  ** 
To  remember  all  that  chanced 
In  the  old  days  when  we  <*^»M»aii 

Walked,  and  rode  together. 

Trust  me,  Fred,  beneath  the  enris 
Of  the  most  ''advanced  **  of  gbls, 
Many  a  foolish  fancy  whirls, 
Bidding  fact  defiance. 
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And  the  simplest  village  maid 
Jf eeds  not  to  be  much  afraid 
Of  her  sister,  sage  and  staid. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Ah,  while  yet  our  hope  was  new, 
■Guardians  thought  Hwould  never  do 
That  Sir  Frederick's  heir  should  woo 

Little  Amy  Merton  : 
So  the  budding  joy  they  snatched 
From  our  hearts,  so  meetly  matched, 
You  to  Oxford  they  despatched, 

Me  they  sent  to  GIrton. 

Were  the  vows  all  writ  in  dust  ? 

No,  —  you*  re  one-and-twenty  —  just — 

And  you  write,  *'  We  will,  we  must 

Now,  at  once,  be  married  !" 
Nay,  you  plan  the  wedding-trip  ! 
4Softly,  sir  !  there's  many  a  slip 
Ere  tlie  goblet  to  the  lip 

Finally  is  carried. 

Oh,  the  wiclced  tales  I  hear  ! 
Not  that  you  at  Ruskin  jeer. 
Nor  that  at  Carlyle  you  sneer, 

With  his  growls  dyspeptic  : 
But  that,  liaving  read  in  vain 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Clififord,  Bain, 
All  the  scientific  train  — 

You're  a  hardened  sceptic  ! 

Things  with  fin,  and  claw,  and  hoof. 
Join  to  give  us  perfect  proof 
That  our  being's  warp  and  woof 

We  from  near  and  far  win  ; 
Yet  your  flippant  doubts  you  vaunt, 
And  —  to  please  a  maiden  aunt  — 
You've  been  heard  to  say  you  canH 

Prn  your  faith  to  Darwin  ! 

Then  you  jest,  because  Laplace 
tSaid  this  earth  was  nought  but  gas 
Till  the  vast  rotating  mass 

Denser  grew  and  denser  ; 
^Something  worse  they  whisper  too, 
liut  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  true  — 
For  they  tell  me,  Fred,  that  you 

Scoff  at  Herbert  Spencer  ! 

Write,  or  telegraph  —  or  call ! 
Come  yourself  and  tell  me  all : 
Xo  fond  hope  shall  me  enthrall, 

No  regret  shall  sway  me  : 
Yet,  — until  the  worst  is  said. 
Till  I  know  your  faith  is  dead, 
T  remain,  dear,  doubting  Fred, 

Your  believing 

Amy. 

IIi;    jnust    be   :i   grim    llieolojjian   who 
<loes   not   suiih'   (^l   this    mimic   attack 


with  his  own  weapons.  That  thiere 
was  a  present  day  difficulty,  in  the  way 
of  gravely  expounding  the  new  ortho- 
doxy in  a  poetical  form,  Miss  Naden's 
keen  sense  of  humor  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  —  a  difficulty  mainly  born  of 
the  traditions  of  the  symbolical  School 
of  poetry.  For  who  could  be  expected 
to  retain  even  his  own  gravity  —  to  say 
nothing  of  that  of  his  audience  —  while 
rehearsing  in  dactyls  the  theorems  of 
Darwin,  or  while  seeking  to  win  con- 
verts to  Spencerianism  by  means  of 
Spondaic  measures  ?  No  one,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  was  poetically  sufficient  for 
such  an  attempt.  To  try  to  do  so,  and. 
In  sober  earnest,  to  announce  the  in- 
tention :  — 

At  this  I'U  aim,  for  this  1*11  toil, 
And  this  1*11  reach  — I  will,  by  Boyle, 
By  Avogadro,  and  by  Davy  I — 

would  only  be  to  have  one's  poetic 
refrain  drowned  in  inextinguishable 
laughter.  But  what  the  graver  mood 
of  verse  could  not  attempt,  might  not  a 
light  and  semi -satirical  touch  convey  ? 
Such  a  vein  repels  ridicule  by  its  own 
underlying  current  of  satire.  The  task 
is  one  which  only  consummate  art 
might  attempt  without  blundering. 
The  following  impromptu  hits  the  right 
note,  however  :  — 

SOLOMON  REDIVIVUS. 

What  am  I  ?    Ah,  you  know  it. 

I  am  the  modem  sage, 
Seer,  savant,  merchant,  poet  — 

I  am,  in  brief,  the  Age. 

Look  not  upon  my  glory 

Of  gold  and  sandal-wood. 
But  sit  and  hear  a  story 

From  Darwin  and  from  Buddh. 

Count  not  my  Indian  treasures, 
All  wrought  in  curious  shapes, 

My  labors  and  my  pleasures. 
My  peacocks  and  my  apes  ; 

For  when  you  ask  me  riddles, 

And  when  I  answer  each. 
Until  my  fifes  and  fiddles 

Burst  in  and  drown  our  speech, 

Oh,  then  your  soul  astonished 

Must  surely  faint  and  fail. 
Unless  by  me  admonished. 

You  hear  our  wondrous  tale. 
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We  were  a  soft  Amoeba 

In  ages  past  and  gone, 
Ere  you  were  Queen  of  Shebft 

And  I  King  Solomon. 

Unorgaued,  undivided. 

We  lived  in  happy  Bloth, 
And  all  that  you  did  I  did  — 

One  dinner  nourished  both : 

Till  you  Incurred  the  odium 

Of  fission  and  divorce — 
A  severed  pseudopodium 

You  strayed  your  lonely  course. 

When  next  we  met  together, 

Our  cycles  to  fulfil. 
Each  was  a  bag  of  leather 

With  stomach  and  with  gilL 

But  our  Ascidian  morals 
Kecalled  that  old  mischance. 

And  we  avoided  quarrels 
By  separate  maintenance. 

Long  ages  passed  —  our  wishes 

Were  fetterless  and  free, 
For  we  were  jolly  fishes 

A-swimming  in  the  sea. 

We  roamed  by  groves  of  coral, 
We  watched  the  youngsters  play. 

The  memory  and  the  moral 
Ilad  vanished  quite  away. 

Next,  each  became  a  reptile 
With  fangs  to  sting  and  slay ; 

No  wiser  ever  crept.  Til 
Assert,  deny  who  may. 

But  now,  disdaining  trammels, 

Of  scale  and  limbless  coil, 
Through  every  gnule  of  mammals 

We  passed  with  upward  toil. 

Till,  anthropol<i  and  wary 

App«^are<l  the  parent  ape. 
And  soon  we  grew  less  hairy 

And  soon  began  to  drape. 

So,  from  that  soft  Amoeba, 

In  ag(*s  i>a8t  and  gone, 
YouWe  grown  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 

And  I,  King  Solomon. 

The  follow ini;  silso  strikes  us  as  very 
ezecUeut  foolinjr :  — 

sriKNTlFIC  WOOING. 

I  was  a  youth  of  studious  mind, 
Fair  Scienct*  wu.s  my  mistreAs  kind. 

And  held  me  with  attraction  oliemic ; 
No  germs  of  Lov»'  attarko<l  my  heart, 
Secunnl  as  liy  Pasteurian  art 

Against  that  fatal  epidemic. 


For  when  my  daily  task  wms  o'er 
I  dreamed  of  H^SO^, 

While   stealing    throngh  my 
placid 
Came  Iodine,  with  violet  fumes. 
And  Sulphur,  with  its  yellow  bloomsy 

And  whiffs  of  Hydrochloric  Add. 


My  daily  visions,  thoughts,  and  scl 
With  wildest  hope  illumed  m  j  dreunsi 

The  daring  dreams  of  tnistf  ol  twentf : 
I  might  accomplish  my  desize. 
And  set  the  river  Thames  on  fire 

If  but  Potassium  were  in  plenty  I 

Alas  !  that  yearnings  so  sublime 
Should  all  be  blasted  in  their  prime 

By  haxel  eyes  and  lips  vermlUon  t 
Te  gods  I  restore  the  halcyon  daye 
Wliile  yet  I  walked  in  Wlsdom*s  wayi. 

And  knew  not  Mary  Maud  Travyiyiat 

Tet  nay  I  the  sacrilegious  prayer 
Was  not  mine  own,  oh,  fairest  fair  I 

Thee,  dear  one,  will  I  ever  cherish ; 
Thy  worshipped  Image  shall  remain 
In  the  grey  thought-eells  of  my  brain 

Until  their  form  and  function  perish. 

Away  with  books,  away  with  cram 
For  Intermediate  Exam.  ! 

Away  with  every  college  duty  t 
Though  once  Agnostic  to  the 
A  virgin  Saint  I  now  adore 

And  swear  belief  In  Love  and 


Tet  when  I  meet  her  tranquil  gaie* 
I  dare  not  plead,  I  dare  not  pimlsey 

Like  other  men  with  other  IsssM ; 
She*  8  never  kind,  she*s  never  coy. 
She  treats  me  simply  as  a  boy, 

And  asks  me  how  I  like  my  danotl 

I  covet  not  her  golden  dower— 
Yet  surely  Love*s  attractive  power 

Directly  as  the  mass  must  vaiy-^ 
But  ah  I  inversely  as  the  square 
Of  distance  I  shall  I  ever  dare 

To  cross  the  gulf,  and  gain  my  Miuyf 

So  chill  she  seems  —  and  yet  she  mlglft 
Welcome  with  radiant  heat  and  ll^il 

My  courtship.  If  I  onoe  b^gui  ii  ; 
For  is  not  e*en  the  palest  star 
That  gleams  so  coldly  fkom  afw 

A  sun  to  some  revolving  planet  f 

My  Mary  !  be  a  solar  sphere  I 
Envy  no  comet's  mad  career. 

No  arid,  ah-less  lunar  creeeent  I 
Oh,  for  a  spectroscope  to  show 
Tliat  in  thy  gentle  eyes  doth  iriow 

Love's  vapor,  pure  and  IneMideHHftt 
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Bright  fancy  !  can  I  fail  t6  please 
If,  with  similitudes  like  these, 

I  lure  the  maid  to  sweet  communion  ? 
My  suit,  with  Optics  well  begun, 
By  magnetism  shall  be  won 

And  closed  at  last  in  Chemlc  union  I 

At  this  ril  aim,  for  this  FU  toll. 
And  this  Fll  reach— I  will,  by  Boyle, 

By  Avogadro,  and  by  Davy  I 
When  every  science  lends  a  tr(^>e 
To  feed  my  love,  to  fire  my  hope, 

Her  maiden  pride  must  cry  "  Peccavi  ! 

I'll  sing  a  deep  Darwinian  lay 
Of  little  birds  with  plumage  gay 

Who  solved  by  courtship  Life's  enigma  ; 
I'll  teach  her  how  the  wild  flowers  love. 
And  why  the  trembling  stamens  move, 

And  how  the  anthers  kiss  the  stigma. 

Or  Mathematically  true 

With  rigorous  Logic  will  I  woo, 

And  not  a  word  I'll  say  at  random  ; 
Till,  urged  by  Syllogistic  stress, 
She  falter  forth  a  tearful  "  Yes," 

A  sweet  **  Quod  erat  demonstrandum  T^ 

Such  "  Evolulioual  Erotics  "  i*eiiund 
us  of  the  medicanieiits  of  our  itifuncy, 
admiaislered  in  ^'  lucent  sirups  tincl 
witli  cinuunion."  The  meduiiu  is  so 
exquisitely  delicate  that  to  decline  it  is 
impossible.  Who  could  reject  the  in- 
terpretative melhod  thus  daintily  dis* 
guiscd  ?  Who  could  laugh  at  it,  when 
you  are  invited  to  laugh  tcith  it  ? 
Verily,  the  armory  of  the  new  ortho- 
doxy has  one  weapon  which  the  older 
fashion  knew  not  of  —  that  of  humor  !i 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  same- 
ness in  quotation,  here  is  an  auto-ideal- 
istic touch,  deftly  interwoven  with  the 
materialistic. 

THE  KYE. 

(From  the  German  of  Emil  Bitterhaus.) 

The  human  soul  — a  world  in  little  ; 

The  world  —  a  greater  human  soul ; 
The  eye  of  man  — a  radiant  mirror, 

That  clear  and  true  reflects  the  whole. 

And,  as  in  every  eye  thou  meetest 
The  mirrored  image  is  thine  own. 

Each  mortal  sees  his  soul  reflected, 
In  all  the  world  himself  alone  I 

And  lastly,  to  end  our  difficult  task 
of  sclcclioii,  we  have  the  statuesque 
repose  of  the  following,  the  concludiuij 
lines  of  which  are  as  mouruful  iu  their 


ocho  as  the  rattle  of  the  clods  upou 
the  coffin-lid. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

The  human  soul  that  crieth  at  thy  gates, 

Of  man  or  woman,  alien  or  akin, 
'Tis    thine  own   Self   that  for  admission 
waits  — 

Rise,  let  it  in. 

Bid  not  thy  guest  but  sojourn  and  depart, 

Keep  him,  if  so  It  may  be,  till  the  end, 
If  thou  have  strength  and  purity  of  heart 

To  be  his  friend. 

Not  only,  at  bright  mom,  to  wake  his  mind 
With  noble  thoughts,  and  send  him  forth 
with  song. 
Nor  only,  when  night  falls,  his  wounds  to 
bind; 

But  all  day  long 

To  help  with  love,  with  labor,  and  with 
lore. 
To  triumph  when  by  others*  aid  he  wins, 
To  carry  all  his  sorrows,  and  yet  more — 

To  bear  his  sins  ; 

To  keep  a  second  conscience  In  thine  own. 
Which   suffers    wound    on    wound,   yet 
strongly  lives. 
Which  takes  no  bribe  of  tender  look  or 
tone. 

And  yet  forgives. 

But  should  some  mortal  vlleness  blast  with 
death 
Thy  love  for  comrade,  leader,  kinsman, 
wife, — 
Seek  no  elixir  to  restore  false  breath 

And  loathsome  life. 

Thy  love  is  slain,  —  thou  canst  not  make 
It  whole 
With  all  thy  store  of  wine,  and  oil,  and 
bread : 
Some  passions  are  but  flesh  —  thine  had  a 
soul^ 

And  that  is  dead. 

Yet,  despite  this  minor  chord,  inimor- 
lality  prevails  —  the  all  is  deathless. 
That  is  the  burden  of  this  pro[)hetic 
singer.  Nothin«r  —  not  even  the  rec- 
ord of  the  most  casual  action  —  is 
"  writ  in  water  ;  "  oblivion  is  not,  there 
is  no  forgetting.  And,  in  the  last  re- 
cess of  subtle  thought,  birth  and  death 
have  no  place  in  nature,  which  is  a 
plenum  of  that  which  is.  Truly  the 
content  of  nature  has  thus  an  interpre- 
tation strangely  akin  to  its  mystical  and 
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spirituiEil  aspect,  if  not  actually  one  and 
the  same  witli  it. 

It  was  a  favorite  thought  of  Miss 
Naden  that  the  true  thinker  only  really 
lives  in  his  acconiplished  ideal.  She 
declined,  indeed,  to  be  led  into  the 
assumption  that  the  golden  age  of  hu- 
manity was  anything  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility, but  it  was  a  possibility  which 
always  fascinated  her —  "^  the  rigid  and 
weightless  lever  "  —  these  are  her  own 
woi'ds  —  '^  is  a  fiction  ;  the  ideal  man  is 
a  fiction  ;  but  both  are  fictions  which 
have  a  practical  bearing  on  reality. 
Only  while  the  physicist's  lever  can 
never  become  a  reality,  the  moralist's 
man  may  yet  tread  the  earth  in  fiesh 
and  blood  ;  ethically  adult,  having  out- 
grown that  sense  of  self-control  and 
self-compulsion,  which  is  so  often  pain- 
ful to  the  best  of  us  ;  no  more  con- 
scious of  the  demands  of  duty  than  he 
is  conscious  of  the  beatings  of  his  own 
heart.  Here  philosophy  and  poetry 
meet  and  clasp  hands  ;  for  the  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  he  dis- 
tinguished from  that  drawn  by  Words- 
worth in  his  "  Ode  to  Duty  :  "  — 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold, 
Even  now,  who  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed, 
Tet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to 
their  need.^ 

In  this  way  she  antedated,  concep- 
tually, an  unification  more  profound 
than  any  so-called  ^^  reconciliation  "  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material.  In  the 
last  recess  of  her  thought  —  that  in 
which  our  imperishable  being  is  *•'  one 
with  the  essence  of  the  boundless 
world"  —  the  interpretative  and  sym- 
bolic schools  of  poetic  divination  reach 
the  self-same  goal  without  any  sacrifice 
of  their  distinctive  traits.     Types  and 

>  Induction  and  Deduction,  and  other  Eseays. 
By  Constance  Kaden.  Eyolntionary  Sthics.  Lon- 
don :  Bicken. 


symbols  are  essentially  and  character- 
istically evanescent.  When  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away  —  the  age  of 
prefigurement  past,  the  era  of  reality  is^ 
begun.  But  when  scientifically  and 
philosophically  the  all-shattering  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  mutability  itself 
is  only  a  concept  —  a  fictional  concept 
in  the  end,  superimposed  upon  a  foun- 
dation  of  permanence,  there  remains  a 
common  meeting-place  for  the  symbol- 
ical and  interpretative  methods  :  — 

The  one  remains  ;  the  many  change  and 
pass. 

But  this  ''  passing  "  is  only  a  passing- 
into  inwardness  ;  as  Hegel  says,  '*  a 
passing  away  into  its  own  self  —  only 
the  passing  away  passes  away."  And 
the  many  is  but  the  one. 

The  compamtively  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  interpretative  mood  tends 
to  render  its  poetic  expression  frag- 
mentary. The  symbolic  school  has 
ever  been  full  of  the  past ;  rich  in  tra- 
dition,  rejoicing  in  the  splendor  of  its 
diction,  in  its  capacities  for  infinite 
tenderness.  The  interpi*etative  poet 
sounds  a  different  chonl,  faint  and 
broken  it  may  be  as  yet  —  still  the  true 
note  is  there,  tremulous  as  half-awak- 
ened bird-voices  lieralding  the  dawn« 
yet  in  full  unison  with  that  first  piean 
of  the  morninor  stars  ! 

Something  akin  to  second-sight  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  singer  of  whom  we 
have  spoken.  She  speaks  the  lan- 
guage, not  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
coming  day  — the  day  of  her  realized 
ideal,  the  noontide  of  her  prophetic 
fulfilment.  In  the  alembic  of  her 
vision,  soul  is  the  dower  of  everv 
senseless  thing.  The  lines  of  "  Co- 
mu3  "  hit  the  mood  of  that  clairvoy- 
ance which 

Begins    to  cast   a  beam  on    th*   oatward 
sliape, 

And    turns    it    by  degrees    to  the   sool'a 

essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortaL 
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III. 

THE  SUCCESSORS. 

It    was    evideDlly     impossible    that 
such  a  coiubinalioii  of  luck  and  genius 
as  tlie  hislorical  novel,  when  at  last  it 
appeared    Iroin   Scott's    hands,   should 
lack    immediate    and    unlimited    imita- 
tion.    As  h!is  been  said,  some  consid- 
erable number  of  yeara   passed  before 
the  greatest  of  Sir  Walter's  successors, 
the  only  successor  who  can  be  said  to 
have   made    distinct    additions   to  the 
style,    turned   his    attention    to   novel- 
writing.      But    as    the    popularity    of 
Scott,  not  only  in  his  own  country  but 
elsewhere,  was  instantaneous,   so  was 
the  following  of  him.     The  earliest  and 
nearly  the  most   remarkable   imitation 
of  all  was,  as  was  fitting,  in  the  English 
language,  though  it  was  not  the  work 
of  an  Englishman,  and  was  destined  to 
be    followed    by    a    series    of    strictly 
American  novels  on   the   Scotch  plan. 
James    Fenimore    Cooper    bad    begun 
writing  novels   as    early   as    1819,  the 
year  of  *'  Ivanlioe  ;  "  but  his  first  essay, 
"  Precaution,"  was  in  the  older  style. 
"The  Spy,"  however,  which  appeared 
in  1821,  was  a  real  historical  novel,  dis- 
tinctly in  Scott's    manner,  and   I  am 
inclined    to  think    that  Cooper   never 
wrote    anything    better.      Not    a    few 
others    of    his    best    books,    including 
"'  The  Last  of  the   Mohicans "  itself, 
take  rank   in   the  kind,   ^'  Lionel  Lin- 
coln "    being    perhaps  also  worthy  of 
special     remembrance.       In    his    own 
country  Cooper  is  sometimes  thought, 
uud  oftener  called,  the  equal,   though 
even  there  he  is  acknowledged   to  be 
the  follower  of  Scott.     This  will  hardly 
be  accepted    by   other   than   parochial 
judgments.     His  plots    are    even    less 
artistic  than  Scott's  own,  while  distinct 
as    his    Indians,    his   sailors,   and    his 
Yankees  are  they  have  not  the  superior 
humanity,  —  the   Shakespearianism,  to 
use  the   word   once  more, — of  Scott. 
But   he   was  a   novelist  of   very  great 
power,   and    he   ranks   absolutely   first 
in    time,  and    not  far  from  second   in 
ability,  amonsr  the  most  successful  pu- 
pils of  his  master. 


But  it  was  by  no  means  only  among^ 
English-writing  novelists  that  the  con- 
tagion spread.  The  peace  after  Water- 
loo assisted  this  popularity  in  the  odd 
way  in  which  polilical  and  historical 
coincidences  often  do  influence  the  for- 
tunes of  literature ;  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe  began  not  merely  icy 
read  Scott,  not  merely  to  translate  him, 
but  to  write  in  his  style.  It  may  even 
be  doubted  whether  the  subsequent  or 
simultaneous  vogue  abroad  of  his  poet- 
iciU  supplanter,  Byron,  did  not  assist 
the  popularity  of  his  novels  ;  for  differ- 
ent as  the  two  men  and  the  two  styles 
intrinsically  are,  they  have  no  small 
superficial  resemblance  of  appeal.  In 
France  the  royalisra  and  the  roman- 
ticism of  the  Restoration  fastened  with 
equal  eagerness  on  the  style,  and  Victor 
Hugo  was  only  the  greatest,  if  the  most 
immature,  of  scores  of  writers  who- 
hastened  to  produce  the  histoiical,  es- 
pecially the  chivalrous  and  mediaeval,, 
romance.  Grermany  did  likewise,  and 
set  on  foot  as  well  a  trade  of  ^*  Scotch 
novels  made  in  Germany,"  of  which  I 
believe  the  famous  '*  Walladmor  "  (to* 
which  Scott  himself  refers,  and  the 
history  of  which  De  Quincey  has  told 
at  characteristic  length),  was  by  no- 
means  the  only  example.  ^^Wallad- 
mor "  itself  appeared  in  1823.  G.  P. 
R.  James's  '^  Richelieu,"  the  first  En- 
glish example  of  considerable  note  by 
an  author  who  gave  his  name,  came  in 
1825  ;  while  Hugo  had  begun  writing 
novels  (obviously  on  Scott's  sugges- 
tion, however  little  they  might  be  like 
Scott)  with  "Han  d'Islande"  in  the 
same  year  as  "Walladmor,"  and  Ger- 
many, though  clinging  still  to  her  fa- 
mous and  to  some  extent  indigenous 
romance  of  fantasy,  produced  numer- 
ous early  imitators  of  Scott  of  a  less 
piratical  character  than  the  Leipsic 
forgery.  Italy  with  Manzoni  and  "  I 
Promessi  Sposi"  in  1827  was  a  little,^ 
but  only  a  little  later  ;  so  that  long^ 
before  the  darkness  came  on  him,  and 
to  some  extent  before  even  his  worldly 
fortunes  were  eclipsed,  Scott  could 
already  see,  as  no  author  before  him  or 
Pince  ha8\ever  seen,  the  whole  of 
Europe  not  merely  taking  its  refresh- 
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nient  under  the  bouglis  of  llie  Iree  he 
hail    phiiiled,    but    nuraiuj;    seeds   and 
shuols   of    it    in    foreign    ground.     In 
comparison  with  this  Ihe  greatest  liter- 
ary diclalorships  of  ihe  past  were  mere 
titular  royalties.     Voltaire,  whose  influ- 
ence came  nearest  lo  it  in  intensity  and 
diffusion,    was    merely    the    cleverest, 
most  versatile,  and  most  piquant  writer 
of  an  age  whose  writers  wei-e  generally 
of  the  second  class.     He  had  invented 
no  kind,  for  even  the  satirical  fantasy- 
tale  was  but  borrowed  from  Hamilton 
and  others.     As  a  provider  of  patterns 
and   models  he   was   inferior  both  to 
Montesquieu    and    to    Rousseau.     But 
Scott  enjoyed  in  this   respect  such  a 
royalty   in   both  senses,  the   sense  of 
pre-eminence  and  the  sense  of  patent 
rights,  as   had  never  been   known   be- 
fore.    When  he  rescued  the  beginning 
of  '*  Waverlev  "  from  anion*;  the  flsh- 
ing-tackle   in  the  old   Ciibinet,  no  one 
knew   how  to  write  a  historical  novel, 
because  no  one  had  in  the  proper  sense 
written  such  a  thing,  though  many  had 
tried.     In  a  few  years    the   whole   of 
Europe  was  greedily  reading  historical 
novels,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  literary  population  of  Europe  was 
busily  writing  them.     Indeed  Scott  was 
still  in   possession   of  all  his   faculties 
when    there    appeared  a  book   of   far 
greater  merit  than  aii3'thing  before  Du- 
mas, except  Cooper's  work.     I  do  not 
mean   •'  Notre    Dame    de    Paris,"    for 
thon;:h   this   is  historical  after  a  kind, 
the  history  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and 
Hugo  with  all  his  Titanic  power  never 
succeeded   in  writing  a  goo<l   novel  of 
any  sort.     The  book  lo  which  I  refer, 
and  which  appeared  in  1829  a  gocxl  deal 
before  "Xoire  Dame  de  Paris,"  is  Md- 
rimde's  **Chronique   de  Charles    IX." 
This    b(M)k    has    been    very    variously 
judged,  and  Mdrimde's  most  recent  and 
best   critical   bio«;raplurr,    M.  Augnntin 
Filon,  does  nol,  I  think,  put  it  quite  as 
high  as  I  do.     It  has  of  course  obvious 
faults.     Mdrimdc,  who  had  already  fol- 
lowed Scott  in  '^  I^a  Jacquerie,"  though 
for  some  reason  or  olher  he  clio.se  in 
that  case  lo  uive  a  quiisi-dnmiatic  form 
to  the  work,  had  all  his  life  the  pecul- 
iarity (which  may  be  set  down  either 


to  some  excess  of  the  critical  or  to 
some  flaw  of  the  creativo  pan  iu  him) 
of  taking  a  style,  doing  soDielhiu};  ihiii 
was  almost  or  quite  a  nitisler|iiece  iu 
it,  and  then  dropping  it  nltogeikei. 
He  did  so  In  this  instance,  and  the 
^^  Chronique "  had  no  successor  from 
his  hand.  But  it  showed  the  way  lo 
all  Frenchmen  who  followed,  including 
Dumas  himself,  the  way  of  traiiapoft- 
ing  the  Scottish  pattern  into  Fmuce, 
and  blending  with  it  the  aUraclions 
necessary  to  acclimatize  it. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  iu 
this  immense  and  unprece<lented  dis- 
semination the  old  proverb  <if  the  fiddle 
and  the  rosin  was  ploull fully  lllustnted 
and  justifled.  It  was  only  Scours  good- 
nature which  led  hliu  to  concede  lluit 
his  English  imitators  might  periiiqw 
^'  do  it  with  a  better  grnoo  ;  '*  white 
there  is  no  donbt  at  all  that  he  was 
far  within  the  mark  in  siiylng  that  he 
liiiii-i'if  '*  did  it  more  natural.-'  The 
cursc.H  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  others,  rested  on  tlie  best 
of  them  ;  even  u|K>n  James,  even  upon 
Aiusworth,  even  upon  Bulwer.  I  used 
to  be  as  fond  of  **  Henry  Mnsterlon" 
and  "  Old  St.  Paul's,"  and  those  aboul 
them,  as  every  decently  coustmclcd 
boy  ought  to  be  ;  and  I  can  read  a  good 
many  of  the  works  of  both  authors  now 
with  a  great  deal  of  resignation  aod 
with  a  very  hearty  preference  as  con- 
pared  with  most  novels  of  the  present 
dny.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  quits  so 
much  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  who 
never  seems  to  nie  to  have  fooud  his 
proper  sphere  In  novel-wriling  till  jurt 
before  his  death.  But  still  no  coape 
tent  critic,  1  suppose,  would  deny  llmt 
''  The  Last  Days  of  F6mpril  **  is  oM  of 
the  very  best  attempts  to  do  what  koi 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  doaiv  or 
that ''  Harohl "  and  «<  The  Last  of  Ihe 
Han>n8  "  are  very  fine  chronicle 
So  too  I  remember  readiup  *^ 
bletyo  House  "  Itself  with  a 
of  pleasure  not  so  verj-  nmny  ji 
Hut  in  the  handling  of  all  of  theocvi*' 
of  their  immediate  contemponitieo  m' 
successors  before  thie  wlildla  of  IM 
century,  there  Is  what  Mr.  WOta 
Morrises   melancholy   lover  fosii  ^ 
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running  over  that  list  of  liis  loves  as  he 
rode  unwitting  to  the  Hill  of  Venus, 
"  some  lack,  some  coldness."  One 
could  forgive  the  two  horsemen  readily 
enou<rh,  as  well  as  other  tricks  of 
James's,  if  he  were  not  at  once  too 
conventional  and  too  historicsil.  To 
read  *' Mary  of  Burgundy,"  and  before 
or  after  that  exercise  to  read  *'Quen- 
tin  Durward,"  so  near  to  it  in  time  and 
subject,  is  to  move  in  two  different 
worlds.  In  "  Quentin  Durward  "  you 
may  pick  lioles  enough  if  you  choose, 
as  even  Bishop  Heber,  a  contemporary, 
a  friend,  I  think,  of  Scott,  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  man  of  letters,  does  in  his 
Indian  journal.  It  takes  some  uncom- 
mon liberties  with  historical  accuracy, 
and  it  would  not  entirely  escape  as  a 
novel  from  a  charge  of  Ihse-prohahiliti, 
But  it  is  all  perfectly  alive  and  of  a 
piece  ;  the  story,  whether  historical  or 
fictitious,  moves  uniformly  and  takes 
the  reader  along  with  it ;  the  charac- 
ters (though  I  will  give  up  Hayraddin 
to  the  sainted  shade  of  the  bishop)  are 
real  people  who  do  real  things  and  talk 
real  words.  When  the  excellent  Mr. 
Senior,  meaning  to  be  complimentary, 
calls  Louis  and  Charles  "perfectly 
faithful  copies,"  he  uses  a  perfectly 
inadequate  expression.  He  might  as 
well  call  Moroni's  tailor  in  the  National 
Gallery,  or  Velasquez'  Philip  a  per- 
fectly faithful  copy.  They  are  no 
copies  ;  they  are  re-creations,  agreeing 
with  all  we  know  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  call  the  originals,  but 
endowed  with  independent  life.  But 
in  **  Mary  of  Burguudy,"  which  is  gen- 
erally taken  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its 
author's,  as  in  all  that  author's  books 
more  or  less,  this  wholeness  and  sym- 
metry are  too  often  wanting.  The  his- 
tory, where  it  is  history,  is  too  often 
tediously  lugged  in  ;  the  fictitious  char- 
acters lack  at  once  power  and  keeping  ; 
and  there  is  a  fatal  convention  of  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  general  tone 
which  is  the  greatest  fault  of  all.  In- 
stead of  the  only  less  than  Shakespear- 
ian universality  of  Scott's  humanity 
which  does  equally  for  diameters  of  the 
eleventh,  the  fifteenth,  or  the  eigh- 
teenlli    centur}\   simply  because    it  is 
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always  human,  James  gives  us  a  sort 
of  paint-and-pasteboard  substitute  for 
fiesli  and  blood  which  cannot  be  said  to 
be  definitely  out  of  character  with  any 
particular  time,  simply  because  it  never 
could  have  been  vividly  appropriate  to 
any  time  at  all.  In  fact  such  carica- 
tures as  *'  Barbazure  "  were  more  than 
justified  by  the  historical-romantic  nov- 
els of  sixty  years  ago,  which  might 
have  gone  far,  and  indeed  did  go  some 
way,  to  inspire  a  fear  that  the  kind 
would  become  as  much  a  nuisance,  and 
would  fall  as  far  short  of  its  own  high- 
est possibilities,  as  the  romance  of  ter- 
ror which  had  preceded  it.  James  was 
by  no  means  an  ignomnt  man,  or  a 
man  of  little  literary  power.  But  he 
had  not  that  gift  of  character  which  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  of  a  novelist 
of  whatever  kind,  and  as  a  historical 
novelist  be  was  not  sufiiciently  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  any  period. 
Far  less  had  he  that  extension  of  the 
historical  faculty  which  enabled  Scott, 
though  he  might  make  small  blunders 
easy  to  be  detected  by  any  schoolmas- 
ter if  not  by  any  schoolboy,  to  grasp  at 
once  the  spirit  of  almost  any  period  of 
which  he  had  read  something,  or  of 
any  person  with  whom  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy. 

Harrison  Ains worth  had  I  think 
more  "  fire  in  his  belly  "  tlian  James 
ever  had  ;  but  he  burned  it  out  too 
soon,  and  unluckily  for  him  he  lived 
and  wrote  for  a  very  long  time  after  the 
flame  had  changed  to  smoke.  Few 
people  perhaps  now  know  that  most 
successful  of  Father  Front's  serious  or 
quasi-serious  poems,  the  piece  in  which 
a  moral  is  drawn  from  the  misfortune 
of  the  bird  in 

the  current  old 
Of  the  deep  Garonne, 

for  the  warning  of  the  then  youthful 
novelist.  But  it  was  certainly  needed. 
I  am  glad  to  believe,  and  indeed  partly 
to  know  that  Ainsworth  has  not  lost  his 
hold  of  the  younger  generation  to-<lay 
as  some  other  novelists  have.  His  lat- 
est books  never,  I  think,  came  into  any 
cheap  form,  and  therefore  are  not  likely 
to  have  come  in  many  boys'  way  ;  bat 
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sixpcuny  editions  of  "The  Tower  of 
Lotulou  "  and  '*  Windsor  Castle  "  are 
seen  often  cnougii  in  tlie  hands  of 
youlh,  which  certainly  tliey  do  not 
misbecome.  Not  many  however,  I 
should  fancy,  either  now  read  or  ever 
have  read  Ainsworth  much  when  once 
out  of  their  nonage,  lie  has,  as  in- 
deed I  have  said,  more  fire,  more  spirit 
than  James.  He  either  found  out  for 
himself,  or  took  the  hint  early  from 
Dumas,  that  abundant  dialogue  will 
make  a  story  go  more  trippingly  off 
than  abundant  description.  But  his 
chariots,  though  they  move,  drive 
lieavily  ;  he  writes  anything  but  good 
English  ;  and  iiis  dialogue  is  uncom- 
monly poor  stuff  for  any  eye  or  ear 
which  is  naturally,  or  by  study  has  be- 
come attentive  to  **  keeping."  It  may, 
I  think,  bo  laid  down  without  much 
rashness  that,  though  the  attractions 
which  will  suffice  to  lure  a  reader 
through  one  reading,  and  in  some  cases 
even  enable  him  to  enjoy  or  endure  a 
second,  are  ver}'  iiinncrous  and  various, 
there  must  almost  always  be  either 
stylo  or  character  to  make  him  return 
again  and  again  to  any  novel.  Now 
Ainsworth  certainly  had  neither  of 
these  in  any  considerable  degree  ;  he 
had  not  nearly  so  much  of  either  as 
James.  Most  of  the  schoolboys  wlio 
read  him  could  with  a  little  practice 
write  as  well  as  he  does  ;  and  though 
his  puppets  box  it  about  in  a  suffi- 
ciently businesslike  manner,  they  are 
puppets  of  the  most  candid  and  un- 
mistakable kind.  So  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, Crichton  and  Esclairmonde 
used  to  affect  me  with  more  interest 
than  most  of  them  ;  and  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  was  not  as 
much  due  to  the  lady's  name  as  to  any- 
thing else.  Generally  speaking,  one 
does  not,  even  as  a  boy,  feel  them  to 
be  alive  at  all  when  the  story  is  ended. 
They  have  rattled  their  mimic  quarter- 
staves  bravely  and  gone  back  to  their 
box.  After  a  time  the  novelist  lost  the 
faculty  even  of  making  them  mttle 
their  quarterstaves  ;  and  then  the  wreck 
was  indeed  total. 

The  third  member  of  the  trio,  who 
provided  England  with  historical  novels 


during  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, had  of  coui-se  far  more  purely  lit- 
erary talent  than  either  James  or 
Ainsworth.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
rate  Bulwer  so  highly  as  many  people 
have  done  ;  but  no  one  can  possibly 
deny  him  a  literary  talent  not  often 
surpassed  in  volume,  in  variety,  or  in 
certain  kinds  of  vigor.  Why  he  never 
did  anything  better  in  any  one  kind 
than  he  at  least  seems  to  me  to  have 
done  is  a  question  over  which  I  have 
often  puzzled  myself.  Perhaps  it  was 
lack  of  critical  faculty  ;  it  was  certainly, 
to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  for  a  man 
in  the  spring  of  his  literary  career  to 
try  to  laugh  down  Mr.  Alfred  Tenny- 
son,  and  in  the  winter  thereof  to  try 
the  same  operation  upon  Mr.  William 
Morris.  Perhaps  it  was  the  diffusion 
and  dispersion  of  his  aims  and  energies 
between  politics,  literature,  and  society, 
between  prose,  verse,  and  drama.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  unlucky  sentimentality 
of  thought,  and  the  still  more  unlucky 
tawdriness  of  language  which  so  long 
defrayed  the  exercises  of  satirists.  At 
any  rate,  he  never  seems  to  me  to  have 
done  anything  great  or  small  that  can 
be  called  a  masterpiece,  except  "The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,"  which  is 
all  but  perfect.  Still  he  did  many 
things  surprisingly  w^ell,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  his  historical  novels  were  not 
among  the  best  of  them.  That  Lord 
Tennyson,  who  admired  few  things  at 
all  and  fewer  if  any  bad  ones,  should 
have  admired  ^^  Harold  "  is  almost  deci- 
sive in  its  favor,  though  1  own  to  liking 
'*  The  Last  of  the  Barons  "  better  my- 
self. '*The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii" 
though  it  has  a  double  share  of  the  two 
faults  mentioned  above,  is,  as  has  been 
said,  easily  first  in  its  class,  or  first 
except "  Ilypatia,"  of  which  more  pres- 
ently. No  doubt  the  playwright^s 
faculty,  which  enabled  Lord  Lytton  to 
write  more  than  one  of  the  few  very 
s^ood  acting  English  plays  of  the  cen- 
tury, stood  him  in  stead  here  as  it 
stood  Dumas.  Perhaps  this  very  fac- 
ulty prevented  him,  more  than  it 
prevented  Dumas,  from  writing  a  su- 
proinoly  good  novel.  For  the  narrative 
and  the  dramatic  faculties  are  after  all 
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not  the  same  thing,  and  the  one  is 
never  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
other^ 

No  reasonable  space  would  suffice  for 
a  detailed  criticism,  and  a  mere  cata- 
logue would  be  very  unamusing,  of  the 
iniilalors  of  these  men,  or  of  Scott 
ilireclly,  who  practised  the  historical 
novel  from  seventy  to  forty  yeara  ago 
with  the  sisters  Jane  and  Anna  Maria 
Porter  at  their  head.  The  best  of  them 
(so  far  as  I  can  remember)  was  an 
anonymous  writer,  whose  name  I  think 
was  Emma  Robinson,  and  whose 
three  chief  works  were  *'  Whitehall," 
*'  Whitefriars,"  and  "  Owen  Tudor." 
These  books  held  a  station  about  raid- 
way  between  James  and  Ains worth, 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  as 
superior  to  the  latter  in  interest  as  they 
were  to  the  former  in  bustle  and  move- 
ment. But  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  Dumas,  who 
bad  by  their  time  written  much,  was 
great  and  direct  on  them.  More  than 
once  have  I  attempted  in  my  graver 
years  to  read  a<;ain  that  well -loved 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  James  Grant ; 
but  each  time  my  discomfiture  has  been 
grievous.  The  excellent  Chaplain- 
General  Gleig  was  a  James  of  less  fer- 
tility and  liveliness,  indeed  I  fear  he 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  deserved 
the  same  description  as  Mr.  Jingle^s 
packing-cases.  In  some  others,  such 
as  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  I  confess  that 
my  study  has  been  but  little.  But  in 
such  things  of  Reynolds  as  I  have 
read,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  there  is  no  ability,  I  never  found 
it  devoted  to  anything  but  a  very  infe- 
rior class  of  bookmaking. 

Marryat,  close  as  he  came  to  the  his- 
torical kind,  seems  to  have  felt  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  or  disqualification  for 
it ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  his  more 
purely  historical  scenes  and  passages 
—  the  account  of  the  Mutiny  at  the 
Nore  in  "  The  King's  Own  "  and  that 
of  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  in 
**  Peter  Simple,"  and  so  forth  —  are  as 
a  rule  episodes  and  scarcely  even  epi- 
sodes. And  though  Lever  wrought  the 
historical  part  of  his  stories  more 
closely  and  intimately  into  their  sub- 


stance, yet  I  should  class  him  only 
with  the  irregulars  of  the  Historical 
Brigade.  He  is  of  course  most  like  a 
regular  in  "  Charles  O'Malley."  Yet 
even  there  one  sees  the  difference. 
The  true  historical  novelist,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  more  than  once,  em- 
ploys the  reader's  presumed  interest  in 
liistorical  scene  and  character  as  aa 
instrument  to  make  his  own  work  at- 
tractive. Lever  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  His  head  was  full  of  the  stories 
he  had  heard  at  Brussels  from  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Peninsula,  of  Waterloo, 
and  even  of  the  Grande  Arm^e.  But 
it  was  at  least  equally  full  (as  he 
showed  long  after  when  he  had  got  rid 
of  the  borrowed  stories)  of  quaint 
inventions  and  shrewd  observations  of 
his  own.  And  even  as  a  historical  nov- 
elist the  original  part  got  the  better  of 
him.  Wellington  and  Stewart  and 
Crawford  are  little  more  than  names  to 
us  ;  they  are  not  one-tenth  part  as  real 
or  one-hundredth  part  as  interesting* as 
Major  Monsoon.  Nor  is  it  the  actual 
fate  of  war  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  on 
the  Coa,  that  engrosses  us  so  much  as 
the  pell-mell  fighting,  the  feats  of 
horsemanship,  the  devilled  kidneys, 
and  all  the  helter-skelter  liberties  with 
probability  and  chronology,  and  every- 
thing else  which  cram  that  wonderful 
and  to  some  people  never  wearisome 
medley. 

So  too  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
much  with  Dickens's  efforts  in  the  kind 
for  a  not  dissimilar  reason.  ^^  Barnaby 
Rudge  "  and  '*  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  " 
work  in  a  great  deal  of  liistorical  fact 
and  some  historical  character,  and  both 
fact  and  character  are  studied  with  a 
good  deal  of  care.  But  the  historical 
characters  are  almost  entirely  unimpor- 
tant ;  while  the  whole  thing  in  each 
case  is  pure  Dickens  in  its  faults  as  in 
its  merits.  We  are  never  really  in  the 
Gordon  Riots  of  1780  or  in  the  Terror 
of  thirteen  years  later.  We  are  in  the 
author's  No  Man's  Land  of  time  and 
space  where  manners  and  ethics  and 
language  and  everything  else  are 
marked  with  "  Charles  Dickens  "  and 
the  well-known  flourish  after  it. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the .  cen- 
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tury,  I  think,  or  a  liltle  earlier,  thai  tlie 
vo<^ue  which  had  sped  the  liislorical 
Dovcl  for  more  than  a  technical  genei'a- 
tiou  hegan  to  fail  it,  at  least  in  Enijfland 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 
The  Dumas  furnaces  were  still  working 
full  blast  abroad,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  actual  cessation  of  production 
at  home.  But  the  public  taste,  either 
out  of  satiety  or  out  of  mere  caprice,  or 
tempted  by  attrsictive  novelties,  began 
to  go  in  quite  other  directions.  Char- 
lotte Bronte  had  already  begun,  and 
George  Eliot  was  about  to  begin  styles 
of  novels  entirely  different  from  the 
simple  and  rather  conventional  romance 
which  writers,  unable  to  keep  at  the 
level  of  Scott,  had  taken  to  turning 
out.  The  u:eneral  run  of  Dickens^s 
performance  had  been  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent direction.  So  was  Thackeray's, 
which  in  its  perfection  was  just  begin- 
ning, though  lie  was  to  produce  not  a 
little,  and  at  least  one  unsurpassable 
thing,  in  the  historic  kind.  Many 
minor  kinds  typified  by  work  as  differ- 
ent as  "The  Heir  of  Redclvflfe "  and 
*'Guy  Livingstone,"  as  *' Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  and  **The  W<irden,"  were 
spring! iig  up  or  to  spring.  And  so  the 
historical  novel,  thouf^h  never  exactly 
abandoned  (for  George  Eliot  herself 
and  most  of  the  writera  alreaily  named 
or  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others  like 
VVhyte  Melville,  tried  it  now  and  then), 
dropped,  so  to  speak,  into  the  ruck, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  was  rather 
despiteously  sjioken  of  by  critics  until 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Blackmore's 
*'  Lorna  Doone  "  came  to  give  it  a  new 
lease. 

Yet  in  the  first  deciide  of  this  its 
disfavor,  and  while  most  writers'  an<l 
readers'  attention  was  devoted  to  other 
things,  it  could  boast  of  the  two  best 
books  that  had  been  written  in  it  since 
the  death  of  Scott ;  one  an  imperish- 
able masterpiece,  the  other  a  book 
which,  popular  as  it  has  been,  hns 
never  luid  its  due  yet,  —  '*  Esmond  " 
and  '*  Westward  IIoI" 

That  when  anybo<ly  is  perpetually 
laughing  at  another  body  or  at  some- 
thing, tins  facetiousness  really  means 
thai  the  laui^her  is  secretly  enamtmred 


of  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  a  great 
though  not  a  universal  truth  which  ba» 
been  recognized  and  illustnited  by 
autliorities  of  the  moat  diverse  age  and 
excellence  from  the  author  of  ^^Madk 
Ado  About  Nothing"  downwiinls.  It 
was  well  seen  of  Thackemy  in  the 
matter  of  the  historical  novel.  He 
had  been  jesting  at  it  for  the  liest 
part  of  twenty  years,  —  that  is  to  say 
for  the  whole  of  his  literary  career. 
He  had  made  free  with  it  a  thou- 
sand times  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
from  light  touches  and  gibea  iu  his 
miscellaneous  articles  to  the  a«1inlnil>le 
set  of  burlesques,  to  the  longer  |Miro- 
dies,  if  paro<1ies  they  can  properly 
he  cidled,  of  *' Rebecca  and  Rowena'^ 
(one  of  his  best  things)  and  **Tbe 
Legend  of  the  Rhino,'*  and  on  (he 
biggest  scale  of  all  to  that  alrauj^^ 
unpleasant,  masterly  failure  **  Cathe* 
rine."  It  is  to  be  presumed,  though  it 
is  not  certain,  that  when  he  tlius  made 
fun  of  historical  novels,  he  did  not 
think  ho  should  live  to  be  a  liistorieal 
novelist.  Notwithstanding  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  he  livetl  to  write  not 
one,  but  two,  and  tlie  beginning  of  a 
thinl.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  moch 
here  about  *•*•  Denis  Duvid,"  or  to  aU 
tempt  to  decide  between  tlie  Ofiiuioas 
of  those  who  say  that  it  would  hart 
been  the  author's  masterpiece,  and  ef 
those  who  think  that  it  could  at  beit 
have  stood  to  ''The  Virginiaos"  ai 
''The  Virginians"  standa  to  ^Es- 
mond." It  is  however  worth  noting 
that  ''  Denis  Duval "  displays  that  ez* 
tremely  careful  and  methodical  acaf* 
folding  and  marshalling  of  hialoricd 
materials  which  Thackeray  lilnaelf  had 
been  almost  the  flrst  to  praellae,  and  in 
which  he  has  never  been 
Scott  had  set  the  example,  not  too 
followed,  of  acquiring  a  pretty 
ough  familiarity  with  the  lilaloiy 
no  small  one  with  the  literaiure  of  IIm 
lime  of  his  story;  and  bo  bad  asd* 
dentally  or  purposely  brongbt  In  ageod 
deal  of  local  and  other  kuonledlgB 
But  he  had  not  made  the  display  if 
this  latter  by  any  means  a  role,  andht 
had  sometimes  notorloosly  negiedsdlU 
Nor  did  auybod}'  till  Thackengr 
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make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  search  the 
localities,  to  acquire  all  manner  of 
small  (lulaiU  from  guide-books  and 
county  histories  and  the  like,  to  work 
in  scraps  of  color  and  keeping  from 
newspapers  and  novels  and  pamphlets. 
Dickens,  it  is  true,  had  already  done 
something  of  the  kind  in  reference  to 
his  own  style  of  fiction  ;  but  Dickens 
as  has  been  said  was  only  a  historical 
novelist  by  accident,  and  he  was  at  no 
time  a  bookish  man.  The  new,  or  at 
least  the  improved  practice  was  of 
course  open  to  the  same  danger  as  that 
which  wrecked  the  labors  of  the  ingen- 
ious Mr.  Strutt ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
for  this  reason  that  Scott  in  the  prefa- 
tory discussion  to  **  The  Betrothed" 
made  ''  the  Preses  "  sit  upon  the  ex- 
postulations of  Dr.  Dryasdust  and  his 
desire  that  **  Lhuyd  had  been  con- 
sulted." Too  great  attention  to  verac- 
ity and  propriety  of  detail  is  very  apt  to 
stifle  the  story  by  overlaying  it.  Still 
the  practice  when  in  strong  and  cun- 
ning hands  no  doubt  adds  much  to 
the  attraction  of  the  novel  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  all  the  better  historical  novelists 
for  the  last  forty  years  have  followed 
Thackeray,  and  that  Thackeray  himself 
by  no  means  improbably  took  a  hint 
from  Macaulay's  practice  in  history 
itself. 

Another  innovation  of  Thackeray's 
or  at  least  an  alteration  so  great  as 
almost  to  be  an  invention,  wita  that 
adjustment  of  the  whole  narrative  and 
style  to  the  period  of  the  story  of  which 
^*  Esmond  "  is  the  capital  and  hitherto 
unapproached  example.  Scott,  as  we 
have  seen,  had,  by  force,  rather  of 
creative  genius  than  of  elaborate  study, 
devised  a  narrative  stvle  which,  with 
very  slight  alterations  in  the  dialogue, 
would  do  for  any  age.  But  he  had  not 
tried  much  to  model  the  vehicle  of  any 
particular  story  strictly  on  the  language 
and  temper  of  that  story's  time.  Du- 
mas had  followed  him  with  a  still 
greater  tendency  to  general  moderniza- 
tion. Scott's  English  followers  had 
very  rarely  escaped  the  bastard  and 
inti>lerable  jargon  of  the  stage.  But 
Thackeray    in    ''Esmond"    did    really 


clothe  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (for  the  thought  is  after  all  of 
the  nineteenth  century)  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eigliteenth  with  such  sac- 
cess  as  had  never  been  seen  before^ 
and  such  as  I  doubt  will  never  be  seen 
again.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
result,  though  generally,  is  not  univer- 
sally approved.  It  has  been  urged  by 
persons  whose  opinions  are  not  to  be 
lightly  discredited,  that  the  book  is 
after  all  something  of  a  tour  de  .force, 
that  there  is  an  irksome  constraint  and 
an  unnatural  air  about  it,  and  that 
effective  as  a  falsetto  may  be  it  never 
can  be  so  really  satisfactory  as  a  native 
note.  We  need  not  argue  this  out.  It 
is  perhaps  best,  though  there  be  a  little 
confession  and  avoidance  in  the  eva- 
sion, to  adopt  or  extend  the  old  joke  of 
Cond^  or  Charles  the  Second,  and  wish 
heartily  that  those  who  find  fault  with 
''  Esmond  "  as  falsetto  would,  in  fal- 
setto or  out  of  it,  give  us  anything  one 
twentieth  part  as  good. 

For  the  merits  of  that  wonderful 
book,  though  they  may  be  set  off  and 
picked  out  by  its  manner  and  style, 
are  in  the  main  independent  thereof. 
The  incomparable  character  of  Beatrix 
Esmond,  the  one  complete  woman  of 
English  prose  fiction,  would  more  than 
sufiilce  to  make  any  book  a  master- 
piece. And  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  historical  novel  no 
less  than  the  novel  generally  may 
claim  her.  But  the  points  of  the  book 
which,  if  not  historical  in  the  sense  of 
having  actually  happened,  are  historic- 
tictitious,  —  the  entry  of  Thomas  Loi-d 
Castle  wood  and  his  injured  viscount- 
ess on  their  ancestral  home,  the  duel 
of  Frank  Esmond  and  Mohun,  the 
presentation  of  the  Qiuette  by  General 
Webb  to  his  commander-in-chief  at 
point  of  sword,  aiul  the  immortal  scene 
in  the  turret  chamber  with  James  the 
Third,  —  are  all  of  the  very  finest  stamp 
possible,  as  good  as  the  best  of  Scott 
and  better  than  the  best  of  Dumas. 
In  a  certain  way  **  Esmond  "  is  the 
crown  and  flower  of  the  historical 
novel ;  '^  the  flaming  limits  of  tlie 
world "  of  fiction  have  been  reached 
in  it  with  safety  to  the  bold  adventurer, 
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but  wilh  an  impossibility  of  progress 
further  to  hini  or  to  any  other. 

One  scene  in  the  unequal  and,  I 
think,  rather  unfairly  abused  sequel  — 
the  scene  wliere  Harry  fails  to  recog- 
nize Beatrix's  youthful  portrait  —  is 
the  equal  of  any  in  ^^  Esmond/'  but 
this  is  not  of  the  strictly  or  specially 
historical  kind.  And  indeed  the  whole 
of  "  The  Virginians,"  though  there  is 
plent}'  of  locid  color  and  no  lack  of 
historical  personages,  is  distinctly  less 
historicid  than  its  forerunner.  It  is 
true  that  both  time  and  event  so  far  as 
history  goes,  are  much  less  interesting  ; 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  help 
thinking  that  the  author  was,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  hampered 
by  a  desire  to  please  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans.  But  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  his- 
torical element  is  far  less  strons;  in 
"  The  Virginians  "  than  in  "  Esmond," 
and  that  such  interest  as  it  has  is  the 
interest  of  the  domestic  novel,  the 
novel  of  manners,  the  novel  of  charac- 
ter, rather  than  of  the  novel  of  history. 

'^  Esmond  "  was  published  in  1852. 
Before  the  next  twelve  months  were 
out  ^^Ilypatia"  appeared,  and  it  was 
followed  within  two  years  more  by 
"  Westward  Ho  I  "  In  one  respect, 
and  perhaps  in  more  than  one,  these 
two  brilliant  books  could  not  challenge 
comparison  with  even  weaker  work  of 
Thackeray's  tlian  **  Esmond."  Neither 
in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor 
in  power  of  projecting  the  results 
of  that  knowledge  in  the  creation  of 
chanicter,  and  in  the  adjustment  to 
sequence  of  the  minor  and  major 
events  of  life,  was  Kingsley  the  equal 
of  his  great  contemporary.  But  as 
has  been  Hufticiently  pointed  out,  the 
most  consummate  command  of  char- 
acter in  its  interior  working  is  not 
necessary  to  the  historical  novelist. 
And  in  the  mfts  which  are  necessary  to 
that  noycli**t,  Kingsley  was  very  strong 
indeed,  —  not  least  so  in  that  gift  of 
adapting  the  noyel  of  the  past  to  the 
form  and  pressure  of  the  present, 
which  if  not  a  necessary,  and  indeed 
sometimes  rather  a  treacherous  and 
questionable  advantage,  is  undoubtedly 


an  advantage  in  its  way.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  last  to  an  unwise  ex* 
tent,  perhaps,  in  drawing  the  Raphael 
of  "  Hypatia,"  just  as  in  "  Westward 
IIo  I  "  he  gave  vent  to  some  of  the 
anti-papal  feelings  of  bis  day  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  him  In  more 
recent  days  furiously  unpopular  with 
Roman  Catholic  critics  who  have  not 
always  lionestly  avowed  the  secret  of 
their  depreciation.  But  the  solid  as 
well  as  original  merits  of  tliese  two 
books  are  sucli  as  cannot  possibly  be 
denied  by  any  fair  criticism  wiiicli  takes 
them  as  novels  and  not  as  something 
else.  The  flame  which  had  not  yet 
cleared  itself  of  smoke  In  the  earlier 
efiforu  of  "Yeast"  and  '<  Alton 
Locke,"  which  was  to  flicker  and 
alternate  bright  with  dimmer  intervals 
in  "  Two  Years  Ago  "  and  "  Hereward 
the  Wake,"  blazed  with  astonishing 
brilliancy  in  both.  I  tliink  I  have 
read  "Westwanl  Hoi"  tlie  oftener; 
but  I  hanlly  know  which  I  like  the 
belter.  No  doubt  if  Kingsley  has 
escat>ed  the  curious  curse  which  seems 
to  rest  on  the  classical  historical  novel, 
he  has  done  it  by  something  not  on- 
like  one  of  those  tricks  whereby  Onr 
Lady  and  the  saints  outwit  Satan  ia 
legend.  Not  only  is  tliere  much  more 
of  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  ceniorythsn 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  bat  the 
very  antiquities  and  local  color  of  the 
time  itself  are  a  good  deal  advanesd 
and  made  to  receive  much  of  tlie  nwdi* 
teval  touch  (which,  as  has  been  ob* 
served,  is  in  possible  keeping  with  lbs 
modem)  rather  than  of  that  eldef  spirit 
fnmi  which  we  are  so  helplessly  divhied. 
But  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  stnl^ 
agem,  and  the  success  of  it  la  woDds^ 
M,  If  no  figure  (except  perhaps  the 
slightly  sketched  one  of  F^lagla)-hof 
the  first  onler  for  actual  life,  net  oa* 
falls  below  the  second,  which,  lei  it  bt 
observed,  is  a  very  high  ciaaa  for  the 
creations  of  fiction.  The  aetioa  aefar 
fails  or  makes  a  fault ;  the  dfailogae,  if 
a  little  mannered  and  llteraiy  now  aal 
(hen,  is  always  crisp  and  fall  of  polH. 
But  the  Hpleiidtd  Inbleanx  of  whlcb  lbs 
book  is  full,  tableaux  attfnilj  and 
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learnedly  composed  but  thoroughly 
alive,  are  the  great  charm  and  the 
great  merit  of  it  as  a  historical  novel. 
The  voyage  down  the  Nile  ;  the  night 
riulsand  the  harrying  of  the  Jews  ;  the 
panorama  (I  know  no  other  word  for 
it,  but  the  thing  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
fiction),  of  the  defeat  of  Heraclian  ;  the 
scene  in  the  theatre  at  Alexandria  ; 
the  murder  of  Hypatia  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Goths,  —  all  of  these  are 
not  only  bad  to  beat,  but  in  their  own 
way,  like  all  thoroughly  good  things, 
they  cannot  be  beaten. 

The  attractions  of  *'  Westward  Ho  I  " 
arc  less  pictorial  than  those  of  its  fore- 
runner, which  exceeds  almost  any 
novel  that  I  know  in  this  respect  ; 
but  they  are  even  more  strictly  histor- 
ical and  more  closely  connected  with 
liistorical  action.  In  minute  accuracy 
King^lcy's  strength  did  not  lie  ;  and 
here,  though  rather  less  than  else- 
where, he  laid  himself  open  to  the 
cavils  of  the  enemy.  But  on  the 
whole,  if  not  in  detail,  he  had  acquired 
a  more  than  competent  knowledge  of 
Elizabethan  thought  and  sentiment, 
and  had  grasped  the  action  and  passion 
of  the  time  with  thorough  and  appre- 
ciative sympathy.  He  had,  moreover, 
thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  regions  over  sea  which 
he  was  to  describe,  and  he  had  a 
mighty  action  or  series  of  actions, 
real  or  feigned,  for  his  theme.  The 
result  was  again  what  may  fairly  be 
called  a  masterpiece.  There  is  again 
perhaps  only  one  character,  Salvation 
Yeo,  who  is  distinctly  of  the  first  class 
as  a  character,  for  Amyas  is  a  little 
too  typical,  a  little  too  much  of  the 
Happy  Warrior  who  has  one  tempta- 
tion and  overcomes  it ;  but  the  rest 
play  their  respective  parts  quite  satis- 
factorily, and  are  ssurely  as  good  as  an}' 
reasonable  person  ciin  desire.  The 
separate  acts  and  scenes  hurry  the 
reader  along  in  the  most  admirable 
fashion.  From  the  day  when  Amyas 
finds  the  horn  to  the  day  when  he 
flings  away  the  sword,  the  chronicle 
goes  on  with  step  as  light  as  it  is 
steady,  with  interest  as  well  main- 
tained as  it  is  intense.     And  through- 


out it  all,  from  first  to  last,  after  a 
fashion  which  cannot  easily  be  matched 
elsewhere,  Kingsley  has  contrived  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm,  a  scheme  of  high  action 
and  passion,  wonderfully  contagious 
and  intoxicating.  The  thing  is  not 
a  mere  boyish  stimulant ;  its  power 
stands  the  test  of  thirty  years'  read- 
ing ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  *'*'  nothing 
common  does  nor  mean  "  deserves  no 
phrase  so  well  as  the  eroid  furori  of 
Bruno,  who  shared  the  friendship  and 
caught  the  tone  of  the  very  society 
that  Kingsley  celebrates. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  such  books  in  little 
more  than  tliree  years  the  style  which 
they  represented  should  have  lost  pop- 
ularity. But  such  was  the  fact  for 
reasons  partly  assigned  already,  and 
similar  phenomena  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  literary  history.  For  the 
best  part  of  twenty  years  the  historical 
novel  was  a  little  out  of  fashion.  How 
it  revived  with  Mr.  Blackmore's  mas- 
terpiece, and  how  it  has  since  been 
taken  up  with  ever-increasing  zest, 
everybody  knows.  But  the  efforts  of 
our  present  benefactors  are  in  all  cases 
unfinished  and  in  some  we  may  hope 
will  long  remain  so.  Those  who  make 
them  are  happily  alive,  and  ^^  stone 
dead  hath  no  fellow  "  for  critical  pur- 
poses as  for  others. 

So  what  success  these  efforts  met 
The  critic  will  not  weigh,  — as  yet. 

But  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence 
and  of  their  flourishing  makes  it  all  the 
more  interesting  to  survey  the  history 
of  what  is  still  among  the  youngest  — 
though  it  has  been  trying  to  be  born 
ever  since  a  time  which  would  have 
made  it  quite  the  eldest  —  of  the  kinds 
of  prose  fiction. 

George  Saintsbury. 


From  The  Spectator. 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOL&IES. 

We  shall  await  the  autobiography 
of  Dr.  Holmes  with  lively  curiosity, 
for  we  want  to  know  if  he  ever  was 
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unhappy.  The  note  of  his  books,  of 
his  humor,  his  poelry,  even  his  plii- 
losophy,  was  a  sense  of  happiness  so 
keen  and  vivid  that  it  colored  his 
every  thou<j:ht,  made  him  tolerant  in 
spite  of  himself  —  for  he  had  deep 
convictions  —  and  infected  those  who 
listened  to  his  optimism  with  a  share 
of  his  own  content.  Certainly  few  men 
in  the  long  history  of  literature  have 
had  lives  externally  more  fortunate. 
Though  the  son  of  a  Congregational 
minister,  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
'^Brahmin  families^- — it  is  his  own 
expression  —  of  New  England,  and  de- 
rived from  that  fact  through  life  a 
healthy  pride  ;  he  was  so  educated  that 
he  remembered  school  and  college  into 
old  age  with  loving  pleasure  ;  he  chose 
the  profession  which  exactly  suited  his 
temperament — it  was  that  of  a  keen 
observer — he  succeeded  in  that  pro- 
fession ;  and  then  at  forty-eight,  when 
everything  begins  to  pall,  and  men 
doubt  whether  the  world  holds  any 
more  of  delight,  he  awoke  one  day  to 
lind  himself  not  simply  famous,  but  an 
object  of  affection  to  all  who  speak  our 
tongue.  Perhaps  no  one  of  such  lov- 
ingness  ever  had  this  delight  in  such 
full  measure.  Dr.  Holmes  is  almost 
the  only  man  in  mo<Iern  liteniture  in 
whom  the  work  and  its  author  cannot 
l)e  separated,  and  the  personality,  like 
the  work,  stirs  an  emotion  of  warm 
and  lasting  friendship.  Dr.  John 
Hrown,  in  a  more  limited  circle,  stirred 
ptM'haps  in  an  even  deeper  degree  the 
same  feeling,  for  to  him  was  given  the 
gift  of  pathos  too  deep  for  tears,  which 
was  not  the  portion  of  Dr.  Holmes  ; 
but  the  latter  moved  men  who  had 
never  heard  anything  of  him  hut  his 
name,  and  who  yet,  because  of  **The 
Autocrat  of  the  Hreak  fast-Table," 
would  have  sacrillcod  something  that 
he  should  go  free  of  pain.  The  book 
wtMjt  everywhere  at  once,  and  was 
everywhere  received  in  the  same  way, 
a>  the  work  of  an  American  Montaigne, 
a  wisely  humorous  thinker  who  cheered 
men  wliile  he  made  them  more  retlec- 
live.  There  i?*  not  a  paire  in  it  whieh 
does  not  ehann  the  rejulrr  to  lauirhler. 
and  not  one  wliich  does  noi  acl  as  :ni 


effective  stimulus  to  thoaght.  As  we 
looked  it  up  to-day  to  verify  old  iiii- 
pressious,  a  friend  remarked  lliat  it 
was  one  of  the  few  considerable  books 
to  be  read  lounging,  to  be  taken  up, 
that  is,  at  a  moment's  notice  and  laid 
down  on  any  interruption  without  lus». 
but  it  is  not  quite  so,  for  ike  book 
draws,  and  we  read  on  and  on  from 
rellecliou  to  reflection  until  an  hour 
had  |)assed.  It  seemed  hard  to  lay 
down  anything  which  so  cheered  and 
enlightened  one,  or  left  such  an  im- 
pression of  that  smile  which  is  not 
Heine's,  the  smile  of  a  benign  |>ersou- 
ality  who  knew  something  of  the  great 
purpose,  and  knew  that  it  was  good. 
There  is  not  a  sardonic  sentence  in  the 
book,  and  yet  no  one  lays  it  down 
without  the  feeling  that  its  author  was 
a  wise  man  who  understood  human  na- 
ture thoroughly,  and  seeing  all,  toler- 
ated all  with  a  sense  |>arlly  of  pity, 
partly  of  a  humorousness  which  has  in 
it  no  touch  of  scorn.  The  book  was 
felt,  too,  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
man,  and  while  those  among  whom  he 
lived  almost  worshipped  Dr.  Holmes, 
the  millions  to  whom  he  was  a  stran- 
ger felt  for  him  a  personal  kindness, 
and  read  curt  telegrams  announcing  hb 
continued  health  as  if  he  had  been  a 
close  and  well-loved  relative.  That  It 
a  singular  relation  in  which  to  stand  to 
two  nations ;  and  to  Dr.  Holmes,  who 
was  well  aware  of  it,  it  must  have  been 
compensation  for  most  of  the  crosses  of 
life,  if  indeed  he  had  any.  Even  op- 
ponents—  and  his  tlieology  breil  them 
occiisionally  —  never  disliked  him,  and, 
as  he  says  himself,  the  jenlovieies  which 
affect  most  literary  careers  were  in  bis 
case  '^very  few."  Who  was  U>  bt 
jealous  of  one  who  obviously  oonld  fssl 
no  jealousy,  and  could  allow  for  lbs 
opposition  of  the  bitterest  conlrovii^ 
sialist,  as  he  allowed  for,  and  reea|^ 
nized,  that  of  *•*•  the  young  man  Joha," 
who  in  ^'  The  Autocrat  '*  flings  on  ■! 
philosophic  reflections  his  douche  if 
matter-of-fjict  yet  humorona  yeuig 
sense.  There  was  gentletteaa  fai  aH  Or, 
Holmes  said  and  wrote,  gentleness  of  a 
.  kind  liavini;  its  roots  not  in  iwere  gnoi 
-  nature*  but  in  his  imier  tiu^gbl,  Ibi 
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thought,  which  while  his  intellect 
tended  towards  detenuiuisiii,  or  at  least 
to  a  narrow  limitation  of  free  will 
shown  cou8lantly  in  his  exag(;e rations 
of  the  influence  of  heredit}',  made  him 
so  certain  that  a  benevolent  being  loiled 
the  universe.  The  product  of  it  all 
was  the  Universalist,  the  man  who  saw 
possibilities  of  good  in  all  men,  and 
who  in  *'  Elsie  Venner "  not  only  ex- 
plained and  pardoned  Dick  Venner,  a 
particularly  mean  kind  of  South  Amer- 
ican bi*avo,  a  murderer  —  in  intention 
at  least  —  for  gold,  but  made  you  also 
understand  how  such  a  being  might 
seem,  in  the  eyes  of  a  higher  wisdom, 
to  be  in  part  irresponsible  for  his 
crimes.  And  then,  having  enjoyed  his 
fanje  for  thirty-seven  years,  he  died  as 
most  men  would  wish  to  die,  sitting  in 
his  chair,  cliatting  to  his  son,  who, 
thouurh  he  was  looking  at  him.  did  not 
detect  the  moment  of  death.  His  light 
went  out  like  an  electric  light,  silently 
and  instantl}',  and  not  like  the  light  of 
a  candle,  with  sputter  and  fume. 

To  understand  Dr.  Holmes  thor- 
oughly, you  must  read  '*  Elsie  Ven- 
ner,'' for  iu  it  he  let  his  theories  loose 
much  more  freely  than  in  any  other 
of  his  writings,  and  poured  out  not 
thoughts,  but  hints  of  thoughts,  upon 
far  deeper  and  more  perilous  questions. 
The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  disa- 
I'reeable,  but  it  is  in  no  wav  offensive  ; 
and  its  impossibility  is  concealed  with 
an  art  whicli  in  the  novel  ''  A  Mortal 
Antipathy,"  also  founded  on  a  rare 
medical  case,  is  wholly  wanting.  We 
do  not  suppose  the  book  will  live,  for 
its  speculations  are  those  of  a  day,  and 
no  generation  quite  appreciates  the 
humor  of  the  one  which  preceded  it; 
but  no  one  who  reads  it  will  ever  for- 
get it,  or  quite  get  out  of  himself  that 
new  tolerance  which  its  author  in- 
tended to  produce.  "The  Autocrat," 
which  is  almost  too  well  known  to  crit- 
icise even  if  we  had  not  so  often  ana- 
lyzed its  mixture  of  shrewdness,  wit, 
and  benignity,  and  which  will  live  as 
Montaiixnc's  "  Essavs "  have  lived, 
constitutes  with  '*  Elsie  Venner,"  in  our 
jud'^ment,  the  whole  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
literary  work.     His  gift  was  a  delight- 


ful one,  but  it  was  not  wholly  at  his 
own  command,  and  in  his  remaining 
works  —  *'  The  Professor"  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, though  even  that  is  a  little 
preachy  —  it  is  spread  out  much  too 
thinly.  The  two  novels  which  he 
wrote  besides  *'  Elsie  Venner  "  are  in 
comparison  with  that  book  un worth}'  of 
notice,  and  neither  *'  The  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast-Table  "  nor**  The  Poet  at 
the  Breakfast-Table  "  would  liave  made 
the  author's  fame.  There  is  humor  in 
each,  and  in  each  some  wisdom,  but  wis- 
dom and  humor  are  too  thinly  spread, 
and  made  fusty  by  lack  of  spontaneity. 
As  for  his  poetry,  what  shall  we  say  ? 
Throughout  life  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  con- 
tinual versifier,  pouring  out  opportune 
little  songs  whenever  occasion  served, 
and  they  were  so  well  framed,  so  full 
of  mirth,  so  redolent  of  good  feeling, 
that  they  warmed  their  audience  into  a 
glow  mistaken  for  the  deepest  appre- 
ciation. Dr.  Holmes,  too,  could  be 
humorous  iu  rhyme,  and  it  chanced  to 
him  to  tell  a  story  in  verse,  "  The  One- 
Hoss  Shay,"  which  the  English  on  two 
continents  received  with  shouts  of  en- 
joying laughter,  and  which  may  main- 
Unn  its  place  at  *'  penny  readings " 
deep  into  the  next  century.  But  in 
spite  of  his  humor,  of  some  command 
of  rather  rollicking  melody,  and  of  oc- 
casional felicity  in  turns  of  expression, 
Dr.  Holmes  was  not  a  poet.  His  comic 
pieces  rarely  compare  with  Hood's,  and 
his  serious  pieces  are  flat,  lacking  alto- 
gether in  true  poetic  fire.  *'  The  Nau- 
tilus "  —  which  Whittier  said  was 
*'  booked  for  immortality  "  —  would, 
anywhere  outside  a  meeting  of  concliol- 
ogists,  be  pronounced  strained  and  arti- 
ficial ;  and  except  when  commenting 
on  the  relation  of  childhood  to  old  age, 
when  the  unity  in  diversity  of  a  man's 
development  struck  the  physician's 
side  of  his  brain,  and  gave  rise  to  hu- 
morously pathetic  thought,  he  had  in 
verse  no  mastery  of  pathos.  He  will 
not  be  remembered  by  his  poetry, 
which  was  not  the  natural  outfiow  of 
his  genius,  though,  deceived  by  the 
praise  of  critics  who  could  not  bear  to 
hurt  the  most  lovable  of  mankind,  he 
probably  reckoned   his  songs   amongst 
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his  best  productions.  His  strength  wns 
witty  wisdom  in  prose,  and  in  that  he 
has  hiid  few  rivals,  and  perhaps  in  our 
day  and  language  only  one  superior, 
Sydney  Smith,  for  Dr.  John  Brown, 
who  is  so  constantly  compared  with 
him,  was  of  another  make  and  touched 
a  deeper  spring.  Tender  melancholy 
was  the  source  of  his  tolerant  humor- 
ousness,  as  a  boyish  happiness  of  heart 
was  the  source  of  Dr.  Holmes's. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Dr. 
Holmes  was  not  distinctively  Ameri- 
can, but  that  is,  we  think,  a  superfi- 
cial criticism.  The  main  lines  of  his 
thought,  and  especially  that  perma- 
nent sense  of  the  muddle  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  which  no  one 
ever  perfectly  disentangles,  are  dis- 
tinctively American.  We  never  met 
or  read  a  New  Englander  who  had 
not  something  of  Dr.  Holmes's  mental 
attributes  in  him,  or  who  had  not 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  head  a 
trace  of  his  sympathetic  tolerance  and 
immovable  optimism.  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakftist-Table,  besides  his 
perfectly  marvellous  insight  into  the 
good  side  of  his  countrymen  —  not  the 
Americans,  understand,  but  the  born 
New  Englanders — had  in  him,  in  a 
full  degree,  the  power  of  expressing 
their  drift,  of  revealing  to  themselves 
the  line  upon  which  their  minds  are 
tnivelling.  It  was  this  and  his  deep 
sympathy  with  that  line  which  gave 
him  his  strong  hold  upon  their  affec- 
tion, and  induced  them  to  place  the 
whole  of  his  work,  as  being  all  part  of 
himself,  and  therefore  of  themselves, 
upon  a  plane  to  which  only  part  of  that 
work  can  justly  be  said  to  belong. 
That  part,  however,  is  admimble,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  it  is,  in  its  re- 
flecting yet  joyous  optimism,  distinc- 
tively American,  differentiated  alike 
from  the  sadness,  as  of  people  pitying 
themselves,  which  now  pervades  much 
of  our  P^nglish  literature,  and  from  the 
broad  Shakespearian  humor,  traces  of 
which  still  survive  in,  and  sometimes 
vivify,  the  remainder. 


Prom  Cfammben*  JonmaL 

THE    VOLCANOES    OF    THE    SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 

It  is  not  the  geologist  alone  who 
takes  an  interest  in  volcanoes.  The 
extraordinary  power  displayed  in  their 
operations,  the  tremendous  and  awe- 
inspiring  phenomena  with  which  their 
eruptions  are  frequently  accompanied^ 
the  devastation  which  their  floods  of 
red-hot  lava  and  their  deadly  showera 
of  ashes  occasionally  effect,  all  tend  to 
awaken  and  to  exercise  the  imaginative 
faculty  in  man.  The  ancients,  with 
their  love  of  personification,  were  con- 
tent to  represent  them  as  the  scene  of 
some  colossal  struggle  between  antag- 
onistic gods,  or  as  the  prison  of  some 
indignant  deity  ;  but  the  modern  world 
looks  at  them  differently,  and  if  it 
could  be  done,  would  slice  them  into 
sections  as  a  cook  slices  an  onion,  and 
so  exhibit  before  our  eyes  layer  by 
layer  of  their  interior,  showing  their 
mode  of  growth  and  the  constituents  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Volcanoes  are 
an  attractive  study,  whether  we  view 
them  as  an  active  illustration  of  how 
(he  great  part  of  the  earth's  crust  was 
at  one  time  laid  down,  or  as  a  mere 
exhibition  of  natural  magnificence  and 
power. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  Professor 
Judd  published  his  able  work  on  vol- 
canoes, which  work  formed  the  most 
important  treatise  on  the  subject  thai 
had  till  then  appeared.  According  to 
him,  the  three  essential  conditions  on 
which  the  production  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena seemed  to  depend  were,  firstly^ 
the  existence  of  certain  apertures  or 
cnicks  communicating  between  the 
interior  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
secondly,  the  presence  of  matter  in  n 
highly  heated  condition  beneatli  the 
surface ;  and  thirdl}',  the  existence  of 
great  quantities  of  water  imprisoned 
in  the  subterranean  regions  —  which 
water,  escaping  as  steam,  gives  rise  to 
all  those  active  phenomena  which  we 
associate  with  the  existence  of  volca- 
noes. It  cannot  be  said  that  subse- 
quent investigations  into  the  subjecl 
have  made  any  essential  change  nec- 
essary in  this  statement  of  the  condl- 
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tioDs  upou  which  volcanic  pheuomena 
depend ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
detjiiled  working  of  volcanoes  has  been 
largely  added  lo,  and  by  none  more  so 
than  Ihe  vetenm  American  scientist, 
Mr.  James  D.  Dana,  in  his  volume  on 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  Islands.^ 

These  islands,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  form  a  small  archipelago  in  the 
north  Pacific,  and  are  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  from  the  name  of 
the  principal  island  of  the  group.  They 
are  still,  however,  familiarly  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  Simdwich  Isl- 
ands, the  name  given  to  them  by 
Captain  Cook  after  Lonl  Sandwich, 
who  was  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the 
Adininilty.  The  islands  were  said  to 
have  been  first  discovered  in  1542,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1778,  and  there,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  lost  his  life,  perishing  at 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  islands 
apptnir  to  be  wholly  volcanic  in  forma- 
tion, and  are  still  the  seat  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
The  two  highest  mountains,  both  vol- 
canic, arc  Mauna-Kea  and  Mauna-Lon, 
in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  being  respec- 
tively 13,805  and  13,675  feet  in  altitude. 
On  the  eastern  slope  of  Mauna-Loa 
is  the  marvellous  crater  of  Kilauea,  the 
largest  active  volcano  existing. 

This  crater  differs  from  such  as  that 
of  Vesuvius  in  having  no  enclosing 
cone,  being  what  Mr.  Dana  calls  a  '^  pit 
crater,"  that  is,  a  crater  surrounded 
mostly  by  vertical  walls,  and  these 
walls  made  of  the  nearly  horizontal 
edges  of  stratified  lava-streams.  "  The 
history  of  these  volcanoes,"  says  Mr. 
Dana,  *'  is  such  as  has  been  supplied 
by  no  other  volcanic  region.  Com- 
monly it  is  the  eruption  that  draws 
attention  to  the  volcano  ;  and  the  course 
of  the  flow,  the  characteristics  of  the 
lava,  and  the  devastations  of  the  fiery 
stream  and  the  earthquakes,  make  up 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  published  facts. 

1  Gharaoterifltics  of  Volcanoes,  with  Contribu- 
tiooB  of  Facts  and  Principles  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  including  a  Historical  Review  of  Ha- 
waiian Volcanic  Action  for  the  past  sixty-seven 
years,  etc.  By  James  D.  Dana.  London  :  Samp- 
•cmLow. 


At  Kilauea,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  inner  workings  of  the  vol- 
cano ;  of  the  movements  and  changes 
that  take  place  within  the  crater  over 
the  various  parts  of  the  great  area 
where  come  into  view  the  outlets  of 
the  subterranean  lava  column ;  and 
of  these  events  as  steps  in  the  line  of 
progress  from  its  emptied  conditiou 
after  a  great  eruption  till  ready  again 
for  an  outbreak.  In  Vesuvius,  the 
crater  may  be  accessible  for  a  time  after 
a  discharge  ;  .  .  .  but  in  general,  long 
before  the  time  of  eruption,  the  vapors 
and  cinder  ejections  make  access  to 
the  bottom  impossible.  The  crater  of 
^tna  is  far  away  from  habitations,  and 
it  has  therefore  had  no  regular  series 
of  interior  investigations.  Kilauea 
alone  is  always  accessible." 

It  is  difficult,  without  a  diagram,  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the 
immense  crater  of  Kilauea  is  like.  Its 
length  is  fourteen  thousand  feet,  or 
very  nearly  three  miles,  and  the  breadth 
somewhat  less.  The  form  of  the  crater 
internally  is  peculiar.  If  one  wore  to 
dig  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  roughly 
oval  in  shape,  say  thre^  yards  by  two,, 
and  a  foot  in  depth,  then  into  the 
middle  of  this  hole  sink  a  large  flower 
pot  till  the  rim  was  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  —  something^ 
like  the  shape  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea 
would  be  obtained.  When  the  crater 
is,  so  to  speak,  empty  —  that  is,  during 
the  collapse  that  follows  a  great  erup- 
tion—  the  height  of  the  vertical  exte- 
rior walls  of  the  crater  is  something^ 
like  six  hundred  feet.  At  this  depth 
there  is  a  more  or  loss  level  platform, 
Cidled  the  Black  Ledge,  all  round  the 
central  pit,  which  pit  is  in  its  turn  still 
from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  deeper. 
The  great  extent  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  crater,  and  the  height  of  the  sur- 
rounding walls  above  the  bottom  of  it, 
afford  excellent  facilities  for  observa- 
tion. Although  the  ci-ater  is  so  large^ 
its  level  above  the  sea  is  not  much  over 
four  thousand  feet,  or  similar  to  that  of 
Vesuvius.  "  Even  when  the  crater  is 
ready  for  an  eruj^tion,  it  is  safe  to 
stand  on  the  brink  of  the  great  pit  and 
watch  the  boiling  caldrons  and  sweep- 
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iiig  lava-floods,  and  violent  but  hnmi- 
less  (lowing  cones.  The  action  of  the 
liquid  lava  is  ordinarily  so  quiet  and 
regular  that  all  parts  of  the  great  open 
arena  may  be  traversed  with  safety  ; 
and  the  margins  of  the  fiery  lakes,  if 
the  heat  is  not  too  great,  may  be  made 
a  sleeping-place  for  the  night  —  with 
only  this  possibility,  that  the  lavas  may 
well  up  and  spill  over.  This  spilling 
over  may  be  the  sending  away  of  a 
stream  for  a  mile  or  two  across  the 
crater's  bottom  ;  but,  sUmding  a  little 
to  one  side,  it  does  no  damage,  and  the 
nt*xt  day  the  fresh  lavas  mav  be  walked 
upon.  Thus  tlie  crater  may  be  followed 
in  all  its  interior  changes  montli  after 
month.  There  is  terrible  sublimity  in 
the  quiet  work  of  the  mighty  forces, 
and  also  something;  alhirin<jr  in  the  free 
ticket  offered  to  all  comers." 

For  the  details  and  historv  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  on  this  and  other  of 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  by  scientific 
men,  missionaries,  and  travellers,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Dana's 
pages.  The  general  course  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  crater  of  Kilauea  may, 
liowever,  be  stated.  As  already  de- 
scribed, it  has  a  pit  within  a  pit  —  the 
lower  pit  when  empty  being  about  four 
hundred  feet  below  the  other.  Erup- 
tions on  a  large  scale  appear  to  have 
taken  place  about  once  in  every  eight 
or  nine  years.  In  the  course  of  these 
eruptions  immense  volumes  of  lava  are 
discharged,  running  for  miles  and  miles 
across  the  island.  Then  comes  the 
period  of  comparative  quiescence,  when 
the  emptied  crater  begins  once  more  to 
be  filled.  It  would  appear  that  the 
molten  rock,  heaved  up  from  a  great 
depth  underground,  gradually  gatliers 
in  the  lower  pit  of  the  crater,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  goes  on  rising  till  it 
reaches  the  level  of  the  Hlack  Ledge, 
when  of  course  it  has  a  tendency  to 
spill  over.  This  process  takes  some 
years.  Then  comes  the  time  when,  by 
the  introduction  perhaps  of  a  stream  of 
water  after  a    rainy   season   into    the 


underground  sea  of  boiling  rock,  ao 
eruption  is  brought  about.  The  watei* 
reaches  the  molten  rock  through  crev- 
ices and  other  openings  in  the  earth, 
and  when  there,  is  immediately  coo- 
verted  into  vapor,  which  vapor  ex- 
pands, and  by  its  expansive  force 
causes  great  explosions,  which  explo- 
sions must  of  course  find  vent  at  the 
mouth  of  the  crater,  and  so  we  have 
the  mountain  in  a  state  of  eruption  — 
fountains  of  lava  spouting  hundreds  of 
feet  in  the  air,  and  covering  the  district 
around  with  its  scoriee  and  ashes  and 
lava  beds. 

At  other  times  the  accumulated  lava 
in  the  neck  of  the  crater  finds  outlet  by 
a  subterranean  passage,  and  in  this 
way  the  crater  is  equally  emptied.  In 
the  year  1868,  there  occurred  one  of 
these  outbreaks  and  *^  down-plunges." 
It  was  prcce<led  by  a  succession  of 
heavy  earthquakes,  culminating  on 
Thursday  the  2nd  of  April  in  a  shock 
of  terrific  violence.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  this  great  shock,  fissures  were 
opened  from  the  south  end  of  Kilauea 
south-westward  for  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles.  Simultaneously  with  the 
violent  shock,  a  decline  began  in  the 
fires  of  Kilauea,  and  that  very  same 
night  ^^  the  liquid  lavas  had  disappeared 
from  all  the  cones  and  were  confined  to 
the  lakes  ;  by  Saturday  night  all  the 
lakes  were  emptied  except  the  Great 
Lake ;  finally,  by  Sunday  night,  the 
5th,  the  Great  Lake  had  lost  its  lavas, 
and  all  was  darkness  and  quiet.  Where 
the  lava  went  to  is  unknown."  A 
subsequent  obsei-ver,  referring  to  this 
strange  phenomenon,  thus  vividly  de- 
scribes it :  *'  Suddenly,  one  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  lava-fioor  sank 
down,  or  fell  down,  a  depth  of  about 
five  hundred  feet,  to  the  level  where 
we  now  walked.  The  wonderful  tale 
was  plain  to  us  as  we  examined  the 
details  on  the  spot.  It  was  as  though 
a  top-heavy  and  dried-out  pie-crust  had 
fallen  in  at  the  middle,  leaving  a  part 
of  the  circumference  bent  down,  but 
clinging  at  the  outside  of  the  dish.'* 
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From  The  Spectator. 

THB   LITERAKY    ADVANTAGES    OF    WEAK 

HEALTH. 

Of  ihe  numberless  personal  allusions 
which  give  life  and  dramatic  charm 
to  Plato's  dialogues,  few  are  prettier 
or  more  touching  than  that  to  the 
"  bridle  of  Theages."  It  is  introduced 
in  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Plato's 
writings,  —  the  famous  passage  in  the 
"Republic"  in  which  Plato  describes 
tlie  position  of  philosopliy  in  the  world, 
and  more  particularly  of  philosophy 
fallen  on  evil  days,  the  passage  which 
ends  with  the  well-known  description 
of  the  philosopher  standing  aside  from 
polities  like  one  who,  on  a  stormy  day, 
takes  shelter  under  a  wall  to  let  the 
tornado  of  dust  and  sleet  drive  by. 
"Pew,  very  few,  of  the  best  minds," 
says  Socrates,  "study  philosophy  for 
its  own  sake.  Their  very  abilities  and 
virtues  are  a  snare  to  them,  and  draw 
them  off  from  the  things  of  the  mind 
to  follow  after  this  world.  The  worthy 
disciples  of  philosophy  are  but  a  small 
remnant.  Here  and  there  may  be 
found  some  noble  exile,  some  lofty  soul 
born  in  a  mean  city.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  gifted  spirits,  who  are  not 
content  with  the  arts,  or  perhaps  some 
one  who  is  restrained  by  that  bridle 
which  curbed  the  friend  of  my  own 
youth,  Theages.  He  was  one  who  liad 
everything  ready  to  his  hand  to  make 
liim  desert  philosophy,  but  weak  health 
and  the  necessity  of  valetudinarianism 
hindered  him  from  embracing  politics, 
and  kept  him  true  to  his  fii*st  love." 

The  "bridle  of  Theages"  then,  Soc- 
rates implies,  was  the  spiritual  salva- 
tion of  its  wearer,  and  not  unbeneficial 
to  the  world,  and  though  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  truth  which 
may  afford  consolation  to  some,  that 
poor  or  weak  health  may  sometimes, 
perliaps  often,  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. Certain  it  is  that  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world  it  is  to  weak  health 
that  we  owe  some  of  the  best  and  finest 
work,  some  of  the  most  precious 
creations  which  llie  human  race  has 
adiieved.  Thrrc  is  a  strikini?  and 
partly  true  sayinu:  somewhere  in  an 
■author  now  too  little  read,  Sir  Arthur 


Helps,  that  professional  success  is  the 
grave  of  genius.  From  that  grave, 
weak  health  has  delivered  not  a  few. 
It  has  withdrawn  them  from  the  fierce 
competition  of  affairs,  and  diverted 
them  into  other  and  more  original  lines. 
Or,  again,  when  these  lines  have  been 
chosen,  it  has  kept  them  single-minded 
and  devoted,  true,  as  Socrates  said,  to 
their  first  love.  Distraction  is  the  be- 
setting danger  of  clever,  and  especially 
of  successful  clever  men.  Concentra- 
tion, that  first  indication,  as  Goeth& 
said,  of  the  master  mind  is  also  the  first 
condition  of  success,  and  weak  health 
may  bring  just  the  needful  concentra- 
tion. One  of  the  most  truly  memorable 
and  influential  lives  of  our  century  was 
lived  under  conditions  of  constant  vale- 
tudinarianism. For  forty  years  Mr. 
Darwin  never  enjoyed  good  health. 
Fortunate  in  manv  other  circumstances- 
of  his  life,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  was 
not  fortunate  in  this.  He  says  very 
finely  liimself,  in  the  concluding  words 
of  his  autobiography,  "  Even  ill-health, 
though  it  has  annihilated  several  years 
of  my  life,  has  saved  me  from  the  dis- 
traction of  society  and  amusement." 
Had  he  been  a  strong  man,  he  would 
certainly  hardly  have  spent  those  long 
quiet  years  of  secluded  observation  and 
rumination  at  Down  of  which  his  writ- 
ing bears  the  beautiful  impress. 

'The  life  of  another  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  of  our  era  —  a  leader  very  dif- 
ferent from  Darwin,  the  life  of  Dr. 
Pusey  —  was  also  spent  under  condi- 
tions of  recurring  illness  and  chronic 
bad  health.  '*This  renewed  illness 
and  weakness,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to 
Newman,  "  makes  me  at  times  think 
that  God  does  not  intend  me  to  do  any- 
thing actively  on  a  large  scale,  such 
as  a  large  theological  work,  for  his 
Church."  Yet  in  the  event  it  was  just 
this  "bridle  of  Theages"  that  brought 
about  the  concentration  of  the  scholar 
upon  the  work  most  vital  and  impor- 
tant to  his  impression  of  himself  on 
his  time.  "  From  his  illness,"  writes 
his  biographer.  Dr.  Liddon,  "dates  a. 
deepened  earnestness  of  character  and 
purpose."  To  his  weak  health,  though 
also  to  another  "  bridle,"  his  great  sor- 
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row,  he  owed  that  seclusion  which 
formed  so  great  a  part  of  the  streugtli, 
if  also  possibly  of  the  defect,  of  his 
character. 

A  mail  of  quite  different  cast  and 
complexion  from  either  of  these  two, 
but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  under 
conditions  of  really  poor  health,  was 
the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Renaissance.  A  clever  and 
ambitious  father  intended  him  for  the 
bar  and  politics.  Almost  directly  after 
he  had  taken  his  degree,  his  health 
gave  way  ;  a  few  years  later  he  became 
a  chronic  invalid.  He  was  obliged  to 
spend  many  months  in  travel,  and 
finally  to  settle  at  a  Swiss  health-resort. 
He  said  of  himself  that  his  life  was  a 
long  schooling  in  Goethe's  maxim, 
*•''  Thou  must  do  without,  must  do  with- 
out." Yet  when  we  look  at  the  long 
array  of  volumes  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  life,  we  feel  doubtful  if  he  could 
liave  done  more,  or  even  so  much,  had 
he  not  been  compelled  by  weakness  to 
a  solitary  and  recluse  life.  **  Solitude 
is  the  mother  of  invention,''  —  this 
line,  taken  from  the  old  Greek  poet 
Menander,  he  prefixed  as  a  motto  to 
his  volumes  of  **  Essays,  Speculative 
and  Suggestive,-'  and  in  the  preface  to 
the  same  essays  he  speaks  of  the  de- 
tachment and  discipline  as  well  as  the 
(lisadvantages  and  dant^crs  which  exile 
and  ill-hcallh  bring  to  the  spirit. 

Discipline  is  of  course  another  infiu- 
ence  which  weak  or  bad  health  may 
exercise  on  the  character,  and  so  on 
art  and  thought.  Affliction  may  disci- 
pline and  instruct  the  soul.  Poets  may 
^'  hs'irn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song.-'  The  experience  of  weak  health 
and  the  renunciations  it  entails  m2iy 
become  the  inspiration  and  the  mailer 
of  art.  But  this  is  going  somewhat 
beyond  the  "  bridle  of  Theages."  All 
that  the  phrase  implies  is  that  ill-health 
may  sometimes  beneficially  direct  a 
soul  which  else  would  have  been 
drowned  in  the  cares  of  the  world,  to 
hii^her  things,  may  divert  it  profitably 
from  the  practical  to  the  theoretic, 
from  the  competitive  to  the  contempla- 


tive life.  It  is  very  difficult  often  to 
distinguish  what  part  health  has  played 
in  the  determining  of  a  life.  Its 
operation  is  exceedingly  aubtle.  The 
choice  which  it  efifecls  is  often  uncon- 
scious. What  is  called  terapcniment 
or  disposition,  or  bodily  iuatinct,  is 
intimately  connected  with  hcallli ;  but 
the  variation  in  a  certain  direction  can 
often  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to 
positive  ill-health.  A  certain  want  of 
vigor,  a  want  of  a  lusty  appetite  for 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  affairs,  or,  as 
it  may  be  more  poetically  expressed,  of 
the  desire  to  **  drink  delight  of  battle 
with  our  peers,''  an  instinct  to  span 
ourselves  at  the  crisis,  a  craving  of  the 
artistic  spirit  for  quiet  in  which  to 
shape  its  talent,  —  these  can  hardly  be 
called  signs  of  ill-he;iUh  ;  they  are 
healthy  instincts  of  a  certain  coustilu* 
tion  seeking  what  really  conduces  to  Its 
health. 

But  not  seldom,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, the  problem  is  clearer,  and  real 
considerations  of  health  or  sickneu 
determine  it.  Virgil  was  of  delicate 
and  frail  constitution.  He  esnayed  the 
bar,  but  shniuk  from  It,  and  turned  to 
^^  contemplation  of  diviner  things." 
Nor  was  Horace,  though  less  com- 
pletely recluse  and  more  of  a  5on  rttcml, 
u  strong  man.  BoUi  of  them,  u 
scholars  will  remember,  aouj^ht  the 
couch,  while  Miecenas  went  off  to  the 
tennis-court.  Pope's  life,  says  John- 
son, was  a  long  disease.  Johnson  him- 
self, though  lai>|re  and  maacular,  bad 
queer  health  and  a  tormenting  consti- 
tution. Schiller  wrote  most  of  his  best 
work  while  struggling  against  a  painful 
malady,  and  Heine's  '*  mattreaa-graTe '* 
is  proverbial.  France  fumbhea  aa 
excellent  example  in  Paacal.  It  is 
easy,  doubtless,  to  pursue  the  aiyB- 
ment  too  far,  to  make  of  it  a  ridicaloai 
panidox.  Disease  is  not,  of  coorsa,  as 
some  have  seemed  to  think,  a  symptom 
or  a  cause  of  genius,  Uioogh.  it  Is  nat^ 
ral  that  it  should  often  accompany  IL 
Rather,  not  a  few  of  the  foibles  and  the 
faults  of  genius  are  due  to  it.  Tbf 
heauU  nuiladice  of  certain  works  of  ait 
is  the  reflection  of  the  alckly  aool  ia 
the  sickly  body.    The  reiy 
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like  Uiosc  who  have  succeeded  best  iu 
oliier  huiuau  efforls,  are  Ihe  esseutially 
lieallhy.  We  cannot  imagine  Homer, 
one  or  many,  to  have  been  other  than 
healthy,  or,  again,  Shakespeare.  We 
know  that  Michael  Angelo  was  healthy, 
and  so  were  Milton  and  Handel,  de- 
spite their  blindness.  Sophocles  had 
the  good  temper  whicli  comes  of  a 
thoroughly  good  constitution  ;  so  had 
his  modern  analogue,  Goethe.  Scott 
was  a  giant  in  strength,  if  a  lame  one. 
The  health  and  strength  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's great  contemporary,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, constituted  one  of  the  factora  in 
his  large  and  splendid  achievement. 

It  is   really  a  question   of  balance. 
Health  and  strength  are  an  enormous 
advantage    in    themselves,    but    bring 
with  them  greater  temptations  and  ex- 
posures   and   liabilities.      Thus,    weak 
health  may  sometimes   necessitate  the 
spending  of  a  good  deal  of  time  on  ex- 
ercise and   rest,  but,  as  a  rule,   it  is 
rather  strong  health  that  makes  a  man 
a  slave  to  his  body  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  keep  it  in  employment. 
They  have  their  consolation  for  whom 
some  quiet  form  of  exercise  limited  in 
time   is    sutliciunt,  and    who    are    not 
obliged  to  work  oflf  superfluous  energy 
and  the  results  of  a  too  healthy  appe- 
tite   in    hard    or    prolonged    exertion. 
Really  bad  health,  of  course,  is  often 
crushing.      The   weak  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, have  succeeded  not  by  dint  of 
their  weakness,  but,  at  best,  by  its  ena- 
bling them   to  manage   their  strength. 
Health  is  like  money.      He   who   has 
none  is  helpless,  but  he  who  has  a  little 
may,  by  economy  and  concentration,  do 
more  than  many  who  have  much.     Let 
no  man,  then,  who  has   any  health  at 
all,   despair.      Let   him   consider  how 
much  has  been   done  by  men  weaker 
even   than   himself.       Above    all,   the 
moral  of  Socratcs's  allusion  is  that  he 
who  suffers  from  chronic  weak  health 
will  find  his  best  antidote  in  accepting 
it,  in  seeing  what  burdens  it  removes  as 
well  as  what  burdens  it  imposes,  in  the 
practice  of  a  genuine  and  noble  econ- 
omy of  his  gifts  and  his  strength.     The 
*'  bridle   of  Theages  "    may  restrain  a 
Pegasus  at  iimes,  but  it  may  also  pre- 


vent a  courser  whose  spirit  is  greater 
than  his  strength,  from  overstraining 
his  powers  and  becoming  that  saddest 
and  sorriest  of  spectacles,  a  racehorse 
broken  down  and  turned  into  a  hack. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
RElflNISCENGES    OF    OLIVER    WKKDELL 

HOLMES. 

When  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
in  England  in  1886  he  found  himself  on 
one  occasion  at  a  ^^  crush  "  in  London 
amongst  a  great  mass  of  people,  includ- 
ing several  royal  personages.  He  sat 
quietly  in  a  corner,  but  presently,  feel- 
ing a  little  faint,  and  observing  refresh- 
ments in  the  distance,  he  turned  to  an 
elderly  personage  standing  near,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  a  butler  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  asked  for  a  harm- 
less beverage.  The  supposed  servant 
brought  this  with  great  alacrity,  and 
remarked,  *'  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you,  Dr.  Holmes."  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table  was  a  little  taken 
aback,  and  the  stranger  added,  *'*'  I  am 
Prince  Christian."  "Dear  me,"  said 
Holmes,  alive  at  once  to  the  joke,  "I 
have  not  had  much  acquaintance  with 
princes,  and,  do  you  know,  1  took  you 
for  the  waiter  I  "  At  this  Prince 
Christian  went  off  into  a  burst  of  mer- 
riment. "  Where  is  my  wife  ?  "  he 
said.  "  I  must  tell  her  this.  She  ad- 
mires you  immensely."  Off  went 
Prince  Christian  to  fetch  the  princess, 
and  the  genial  American  philosopher 
was  soon  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  roy- 
alty, greatly  delighted  by  the  incident. 
—  London  correspondent.  Western  Mer^ 
cury, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
World  details  an  interview  he  had  with 
the  ''Autocrat"  in  1888.  "I  asked 
him  if  the  'Little  Gentleman'  of  the 
'  Breakfast  Table '  was  drawn  from 
life,  or  was  an  ideal  creation  of  his 
own,  and  he  said  the  latter,  and  he 
always  meant  him  to  be  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  true  old  Boston  spirit  — 
proud,  impetuous,  and  a  bit  shy  of 
strangers.  I  then  referred  to  bis 
poems,  and  thanked  him  specially  for 
two  that  I  valued  above   all  others— »- 
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viz.,  'Suu  oud  Sliiulow/  and  hU  more 
famous  ^Clmmbered  Nautilus.'  He 
seemed  much  pleased  and  almost 
touched  by  my  reference  to  the  former, 
and  sjud  :  *  Do  you  know,  I  lind  people 
expose  themselves  more  by  what  they 
admire  hi  my  writings  than  in  any 
other  way  ;  some  idiots  express  the 
greatest  adminition  for  the  stupidest 
things  I  ever  wrote,  and  of  which  1  am 
ashamed  ;  now,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  consider  those  two  poems 
arc  the  best  things  I  ever  wrote  or 
shall  write  ;  and  now  I  will  do  what  I 
don't  generally  do  to  strangers.'  He 
then  went  to  a  cabinet  and  produced 
the  actual  nautilus  shell  which  had 
originally  inspired  his  exquisite  poem, 
and  pointed  out  to  us,  as  it  was  in  sec- 
tion, its  beautiful  convolutions,  and 
'  crescendo  '  of  cells.  He  then  gave  us 
each  his  photo,  with  his  autograph  on 
it,  and  a  copy  of  his  adopted  crest,  the 
nautilus  shell  itself,  with  the  eloquent 
motto.  Per  ampliora  ad  altiora  ;  and  I 
value  tliese  as  a  unique  reconl  of  a 
delightful  visit." 

When  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Holmes  informed  an  admirer  that 
amongst    his    tales    ^^Thc    Guardian 


Angel "  was  his  owu  chief  favorite, 
though  the  public,  if  he  luight  judge  by 
the  sale,  preferred  that  of  -*  Ei:iie  Ven- 
ue r."  Dr.  Holmes  coiuparecl  Brown- 
ing to  ^'  Ben  Jousou  come  back/'  but 
said  he  did  uot  always  ^^  take  cuouf^b 
pains  to  make  his  mcaniug  clear."  Of 
ills  personality  and  of  his  pleasure  in 
meeting  him  he  spoke  with  warm  ap- 
preciation, but  he  added  thai  **  there 
was  a  little  tinge  of  resulting  disillu- 
sion if  uot  disappointment ;  there  wa^ 
something  of  the  bourgeois  in  his  talk 
—  nothing  aristocnitic  ;  a  gnuid  speci- 
men of  a  middle-chu»s  Etiglishiuan, 
whose  inspiration  was  loftier,  than  hii« 
hearing."  A  cor  respondeat  of  the 
Manchester  City  News  heard  Dr. 
Holmes  talk  of  *"  the  BacoQian  Uieor\' 
of  Shakespeare  :  "  -'  Of  course  the 
very  suggestion  is  euougli  to  make 
most  lovers  of  Shakespeare  mad. 
Still  I  don't  think  tins  Baconian  tlieor\ 
is  so  altogether  absurd  as  many  other 
things  —  homoeopathy  for  example  — 
and  the  study  of  it  caiiuot  fall  to  Ih^ 
proQ table,  for  it  is  the  stud}*  of  the 
productions  of  two  gigantic  intelleclh. 
and  a  comparison  which  cannot  fail  !•* 
be  suggestive. 


An  American  Political  Boss :  from 
A  Fbknch  Point  of  Vikw.  —  If  it  is 
true  that  all  roads  lead  to  Kome,  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  more  roads  to 
wealth  in  the  United  States  than  can  well 
be  counted.  Most  of  these  ant  not  very 
clean,  and  there  is  especially  one  that  is  as 
dirty  as  it  is  crowd<Hl  by  a  class  of  ukmi 
who  have  neither  eocial  rank  nor  means. 
These  people  are  called  jwliticians  in 
America  ;  they  are  the  future  non-eommis- 
sioned  offict^rs  of  the  election  anny,  who 
hope  to  become  chiefs  themselves.  They 
are  already  very  numerous  as  a  class,  and 
their  ranks  incn»ase  from  day  to  day. 
They  have  b<»come  a  powerful  factor  wlios«» 
penii(rious  infliitmce  is  eviilent  in  broad 
daylif^ht.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man 
whose  name  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
world  in  k**"**™!,  whose  mmW  of  gaining  a 
livoliliotxl  is  as  dark  and  doubt ful  as  his 
fomn*r  lif«,  who  has  neither  an  ofYieiail  nor 
a  social  iwsition,  und  has  not  even  been 
elected  to  the  legislature,  yet  niles  one  of 


the  most  thickly  popolated  and  richest  of 
tlie  States  as  a  veritable  despot  f  IIov  is 
it  possible  for  such  a  man  to  obtain  iiicb 
weighty  influence  tliat  be  holds  the  balancr 
of  power  between  the  two  parties  f  8«Kh 
(piestions  must  naturally  arise  when  our 
thinks  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker.  One  doet 
not  like  to  pronounce  his  name,  and  do^ 
so  only  with  a  feeling  of  fear  and  diacoet* 
fort.  Many  know  nothing  about  him  ex- 
cept tliat  he  holds  no  recogniied  potitioa. 
and  tliat  he  is  the  **Bo8s"  of  TamniaB> 
Hall,  and  as  such  the  successor  of  Mr. 
.John  Kelly.  If  this  explanation  does  not 
satisfy  questioners,  a  wise  alienee  Is  piv- 
ser\'(*d,  or  the  people  expren  tliemelTei  is 
so  mystical  and  cautions  a  manner  that  oar 
feels  the  chief  of  Tammany  Hall  Is  s 
mighty  personage,  a  man  to  be  feaied.  a 
man  whose  detectives  are 
And,  indeed,  this  la  true. 
monarch  has  ever  exercised 
]N)tic  power  than  the  lioes  In  his 
of  \ew  York.  M.  C.  dk  VAUaXT. 
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Boat  Song,  etc. 


BOAT  SONG. 

Adrift,  with  starlight  skies  above, 

With  starlit  seas  below, 
We  move  with  all  the  suus  that  move, 

With  all  the  seas  that  flow  ; 
For,  bond  or  free,  earth,  sky,  and  sea, 

Wheel  with  one  central  will. 
And  thy  heart  drifteth  on  to  me, 

And  only  time  stands  still. 

Between  two  shores  of  death  we  drift, 

Behind  are  things  forgot. 
Before,  the  tide  is  racing  swift 

To  shores  man  knoweth  not. 
Above,  the  sky  is  far  and  cold. 

Below,  the  moaning  sea 
Sweoi)8  o'er  the  loves  that  were  of  old. 

But  thou,  love,  love  thou  me  ! 

Ah,  lonely  are  the  ocean  ways, 

And  dangerous  the  deep. 
And  frail  the  fairy  barque  that  strays 

Above  the  seas  asleep  ! 
Ah,  toil  no  more  with  helm  or  oar. 

We  drift,  or  bond  or  fnKj, 
On  yon  far  shore  the  breakers  roar. 

But  thou,  love,  love  thou  me  ! 

Andrew  Lang. 


MORITURI  TE  SALXJTANT. 

Hr  sails   like  a  hawk,  with  the  swoop  of 
an  eagle  ! 
You  can*t  put  him  down,  if  he  finds  you 
can  ride  ! 
With  the  duke,  or  on  Exmoor,  with  stag- 
hound  or  beagle. 
His  loins  are  a  throne,  the  Dutchman 
his  stride ! 

Ile^s  the  sense  of  a  Christian,  the  heart  of 
a  hero. 
When  he  sees  the  red  line  growing  glori- 
ously thin  ! 
When  the  pulse  of  the  coffee-house  bound- 
er* s  at  zero. 
Our  five  year  old    clipper  is  bound  to 
begin  ! 

To  begin  and  to  finish,  o*er  pasture  and 
timber. 
The  brook  leaping  yellow,  the  boulder- 
stniwn  moor ! 
<^'er  the  clays,  where  the  ploughs  are  about 
to  unlim1x»r. 
In  theJte    days  of   false    doctoring,  our 
Perfect  Cure  I 


Perfect  Cure  is  his  name  !    Perfect  core  i' 
his  natur^  ! 
A  prince  of  good  mannen,  and  sound  as 
a  bell ; 
He's  the  pet  of  the  women ;  each  aweet 
pretty  cratur' 
Has  patted,  and  kissed  him,  with  dainty 
farewell. 

Farewell !  he  must  go,  Dick  !  but  find  him 
a  stable, 
Where  they  knows  that  a  ^oaa  *as  hit 
veelins  like  we ; 
IleUl  make  no  mistake,  if  his  rider  is  able 
To  sit,  flung  on  high,  as  the  foam  from 
the  sea. 

I've  toiled  man  and  boy,  like  my  fathers 
before  me, 
Never  ground  down  the  poor,  called  a 
shovel  a  spade ; 
Yet  the  old  farm  must  go,  no  lawi  caa  iv- 
store  we. 
What  the  Empire  has  tossed  In  the  golf 
of  free-trade. 

Let  him  go,  sonny  Dick — for  young  Uood 
will  be  flying ! 
To  be  poor,  to  be  honest,  Is  no  man's 
disgrace  ! 
With  the  hounds  in  full  cry,  Ftc  no  iMacf 
for  sighing ; 
Lead  the  field,  sonny  Dick,  for  the  last 
of  our  race  I 


FALLINO  LEAVES. 

It  was  the  noontide,  and  a  solemn  peaes 
Brooded  o'er  dale  and  down,  o*er 
and  wold ; 
The   autumn  sunshine   qnlTersd  oft  ths 
trees 
And  kissed  their  locks  of  gold. 

Alas  !  too  soon  will  all  their  g^ory  iMle ; 
The  sword  of  death  hath  leapt  ftam  Ml 
its  sheath ; 
And  it  shall  strew  their 
frayed, 
Upon  the  earth  beneath. 


Yet  ere  their  litUe  lease  of  life  b« 
Ere  the   blasts   rend  then  ftam  IMr 
foster  trees, 
Their  dying  hours  are  cheswd  vllh 
and  sun, 
And  rapt  in  perfect 
Chamben'  JonmaL  B.  C>  X»  ft 
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From  The  Edlnbargh  Review. 
THE  LEITERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.* 

Edward  Fitzgerald  was  one  of 
the  casuals  of  literature.  He  had  no 
desire  —  in  his  own  opinion,  he  had  no 
capacity  —  for  achievement.  His  spe- 
cial endowment  he  considered  to  be 
taste  —  ''  the  feminine  of  genius  ;  " 
and  he  felt  entitled  by  this  comfortable 
theory  to  take  his  ease  as  a  privileged 
onlooker  with  no  corresponding  duties 
of  performance.  His  power  of  enjoy- 
ment was  unlimited,  his  dislike  to  exer- 
tion intense.  Yet,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  was  drawn  into  the  game.  He  did 
not  look  for  his  task  ;  it  found  him  out. 
Strolling  through  life,  so  to  speak,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  he  unpremeditatedly,  and 
against  all  reasonable  expectation,  did 
just  one  or  two  things  supremely  well. 

Although  born  in  Suffolk  and  bred  in 
France,  Fitzgerald  was  an  unalloyed 
Irishman.  His  father,  indeed,  bore 
the  non-Hibernian  name  of  John  Pur- 
cell  ;  yet  he,  no  less  than  ''the  Blakes 
and  O'Donnells," 

resigned 
The  green  hills  of  his  youth,  among  stran- 
gers to  find 
That  repose  which  at  home  he  had  [pre- 
sumably] sighed  for  in  vain. 

He  contracted,  however,  no  alien  alli- 
ance, but  married  his  cousin,  Mary 
Frances  Fitzgerald,  the  name  and  arms 
of  whose  recently  deceased  father  he 
assumed  in  1818.  His  third  son  accord- 
ingly was  known  as  *'  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald" only  from  his  tenth  year.  He 
was  a  lively  little  lad,  this  youngest 
scion,  and  kept  the  family  in  fun  until 
sent  to  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
There  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
cluster  of  friends.  First  of  all  came 
James  Spedding,  the  renowned  apolo- 
gist of  Bacon,  whom  he  "  grappled  to 
his  soul"  veritably  with  ^Miooks  of 
steel ;  "  then  W.  B.  Donne,  well  known 
in  after  life  as  a  contributor  to  this  and 
other  journals,  who  "  shared  with  Sped- 

I  1.  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  In  2  vols. 
London;  1804. 

t.  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edwaxd 
Fitzgerald.  Edited  by  WilUam  Aldis  Wright.  In 
3  Tolf.    London  :  1889. 


ding  his  oldest  and  deepest  love ; " 
besides  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  William 
Airy,  brother  of  the  late  astronomer 
royal.  These  boyish  ties  were  ex- 
tended and  strengthened  at  Cambridge. 
Undergraduate  intimacies  sprang  up 
with  Thackeray,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Whewell's  successor  in  the  mastership 
of  Trinity,  and  John  Allen,  long  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Salop  ;  while  the 
three  Tennysons  were  added  to  the 
group,  doubtless  through  Cambridge 
connections,  although  not  at  Cambridge. 
Fitzgerald's  casual  glimpses  in  hall  and 
quad  of  the  future  laureate  left,  how- 
ever, an  ineffaceable  impression.  "  I 
remember  him  well,"  he  wrote  in  1882 
to  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie,  "a  sort 
of  Hyperion."  We  acknowledge  that 
from  early  recollections  we  take  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  this  remark- 
able group  of  men,  to  which  several 
other  names  might  be  added,  whom 
Fitzgei-ald  numbered  as  his  friends  at 
the  university.  Cambridge  has  not 
produced  in  this  century  their  equals. 
None  of  them  indeed  played  that  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  life,  which  dis- 
tinguished their  more  ambitious  Oxford 
contemporaries  ;  but  they  were  all  men 
of  the  highest  literary  culture,  of  re- 
fined taste,  and  of  originality,  not  un- 
worthy to  be  the  associates  of  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

These  attachments  were,  every  one 
of  them,  lifelong.  Fitzgerald  was  in- 
comparable in  friendship.  His  fidelity 
was  unconditional,  unobtrusive,  uncom- 
plaining ;  he  was  willing  to  give  much 
and  receive  little  ;  he  consented  even 
to  be  forgotten,  while  he  never  forgot. 
Describing  and  excusing  his  wistful 
longing  for  a  tardy  letter,  he  said  to 
Allen  :  "  I  am  an  idle  fellow,  of  a  very 
ladylike  turn  of  sentiment ;  and  my 
friendships  are  more  like  loves,  I 
think." 

His  college  career  was  of  typical  non- 
chalance — 

Unambitious  of  university  distinctions 
[we  quote  from  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  few 
prefatory  pages],  he  was  not  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  a  reading  man,  but  he  passed 
through  his  course  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
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^amusing  himself  with  music  and  drawing 
and  poetry,  and  modestly  went  out  in  the 
Poll  in  January,  1830,  after  a  period  of 
suspense,  during  which  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  not  passing  at  all. 

He  had  uo  soouer  emerged  into  a  world 
which  seemed  to  have  no  particular 
Beed  of  him  than  he  began  to  dally 
with  promptings  which  eventually  grew 
-to  be  irresistible. 

You  jnust  know  [he  informed  Allen] 
that  I  am  going  to  become  a  great  bear  ; 
And  have  got  all  sorts  of  Utopian  ideas 
into  my  head  about  society.  These  may 
all  be  very  absurd,  but  I  try  the  experi- 
ment on  myself,  so  I  can  do  no  great  hurt. 

The  **  Utopian  ideas,"  however,  fell 
qu  80  well  with  his  native  disposition 
"that  they  virtually  shaped  his  life. 
They  led  him  along  that  ^*  path  of  least 
resistance, "  so  easy  lo  pursue,  so  im- 
possible to  retrace.  Well,  it  is  not  for 
^8  to  strike  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween inactivity  and  ambition.  Even 
><Jarlyle^  in  his  most  atmbilious  moods, 
had  no  word  of  reprehension  "  for 
the  peaceable,  affectionate,  and  ultra- 
luodest  man,  and  his  innocent,  far 
tttente  life.'^  Besides,  hiid  he  chosen 
^is  part  ^Mii  among  the  throngs  of 
men,"  we  should  certainly  never  have 
«een  the  two  delightful  volumes  now 
t)efore  us.  They  are  a  reprint  with 
some  additions  of  the  first  volume  of 
Fitzgerald's  '*  Literary  Remains,"  pub- 
iished  in  1889,  and  have  been  issued  in 
•compliance  with  a  widely  felt  desire  for 
ithe  separate  accessibility  of  his  corre- 
spondence. AVe  accord  them  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  doubt  not  that  they  will 
receive  the  appreciation  they  deserve. 

The  writing  of  letters  worthy  to  take 
literary  rank  demands  leisure  and  a 
•certain  apartness.  The  fret  and  hurry 
•of  modem  life  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  art ;  postal  facilities  in- 
sidiously undermine  it.  People  "  scrib- 
ble a  Hue,"  or  *'  wire  three  words  " 
now,  when  they  would  in  the  ante- 
Rowland  Hill  days  have  sedately 
inditctl  their  full  shilling's  worth. 
Separation,  too,  is  a  requisite  for  corre- 
spondence ;  and  steam  and  electricity 
have  brought  the  four  quarters  of  the 


globe  together.  The  mood  of  mind 
that  finds  relief  in  the  easy,  seif-oat- 
pouriug  of  a  genuine  letter  is  thus 
growing  scarce ;  and  it  survived  in 
Fitzgerald  only  through  the  excep- 
tional indulgence  of  circumstances  to 
the  oddities  of  his  temperament.  He 
took  his  own  way  with  all  but  absolute 
freedom.  Nothing  constrained  him  to 
work ;  no  unsatisfied  longings  routed 
him  from  seclusion ;  few  men  have 
been  less  incommoded  by  duties  or  re- 
sponsibilities. Time  fiowed  by  without 
leaving  behind  for  him  any  bitter  de- 
posit of  regret  or  remorse  ;  he  suffered 
from  no  Miltonic  qualms  about  ''  the 
one  talent  which  'tis  death  to  hide." 
He  took  himself  too  little  seriously  for 
that.  The  rOU  that  he  undertook  was 
that  of  critic  and  dilettante.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  discriminate,  not  to  pro- 
duce. That  his  letters  to  his  friends 
were  to  constitute  a  prized  record  of 
his  uneventful  existence,  he  was  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  surmising.  Their 
unconsciousness  of  merit  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  many  ingredients  in  the 
charm  exercised  by  them.  No  ingenue 
in  white  muslin  was  ever  more  inno- 
cent of  design  to  make  an  effect.  Yet 
their  excellence,  as  mere  products  of 
the  writing  art,  is  unmistakable. 
Scarcely  a  sentence  falls  flat,  or  rings 
false,  yet  without  a  suspicion  of  '^  pre- 
ciosity." To  Fitzgerald's  broad  com- 
mon sense  nothing  would  have  seemed 
more  contemptible  than  the  affectations 
and  far-fetched  expedients  by  which 
some  modern  stylists,  in  verse  or  prose, 
attempt  to  capture  distinction. 

Curiously  sympathetic,  too,  are  these 
missives  of  a  solitary.  One  of  his  cor- 
respondents spoke  of  the  '^exquisite 
tenderness  of  feeling"  displayed  by 
them  in  regard  to  family  affairs,  and 
Carlyle  wrote,  in  reply  to  one  of  them  : 

Thanks  for  your  friendly  human  letter, 
which  gave  us  much  entertainment  in  the 
reading,  and  is  still  pleasant  to  think  of. 
One  gets  so  many  inhuman  letters  —  ovine, 
bovine,  porcine,  etc.,  etc  I  wish  you 
would  write  a  little  oftener ;  when  the 
beneficent  Dainion  suggests,  fail  not  to 
lend  ear  to  him. 

Their  autobiographical  interest,  how- 
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ever,  since  the  writer  has  ceased  from 
among  us,  takes  precedence  over  their 
other  attractions.  They  are  the  spon- 
taneous self-disclosure  of  a  man  like 
few  others ;  of  one  highly  endowed, 
yet  content  to  let  the  sword  of  his  intel- 
lect rust  in  its  scabbard  ;  of  a  man 
deliberately  acquiescing  in  his  own 
extinction,  sensitive  in  every  fibre,  dis- 
interested, noble-minded,  loving  things 
beautiful  and  good,  but  devoid  of  any 
spur  to  action,  and  demanding  of  the 
world  only  permission  to  keep  out  of 
the  fray,  and  remain  oblivious  of  its 
troubles.  He  was  munificent  in  reliev- 
ing distress,  but  could  not  endure  to 
think  of  it.  The  confused  miseries 
of  *'  all  this  unintelligible  world  "  he 
would  meet  with  a  Parlons  d^autre 
chose,  closing  his  ears,  as  best  he 
might,  to  such  far-off  cries  of  suffering 
humanity  as  would  now  and  then  echo 
through  his  charmed  solitude.  For  he 
was  a  born  lotus  eater  —  a  lotus  eater 
not  through  weariness  or  disillusion, 
but  by  native  instinct.  Before  ever 
putting  his  hand  to  the  oar,  or  dimming 
his  eyes  *•  with  gazing  on  the  pilot 
stars,"  he  sat  him 

down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between    the    sun    and    moon    upon    the 
shore. 

For  some  years  after  taking  his  de- 
gree, Fitzgerald  drifted  aimlessly  hither 
and  thither,  from  under  the  paternal 
roof  at  AVherstead  Lodge,  Ipswich,  to 
Geldestone  Hall,  the  Norfolk  residence 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kcrrich,  then  to 
Xaseby,  where  his  father  had  a  consid- 
erable property,  including  the  battle- 
field. ''  I  am  quite  the  king  here,"  he 
told  Allen ;  **  my  blue  surtout  daily 
does  wondera  ;  at  church  its  eflfect  is 
truly  delightful."  In  the  spring  of 
1830,  Thackeray  joined  him  in  Paris, 
but  was  notified  never  to  invite  him 
to  his  house,  as  *'  I  cannot  stand  see- 
ing new  faces  in  the  polite  circles." 
Thackeray's  society  was  peculiarly  effi- 
cacious in  chasing  away  his  haunting 
*'  blue  devils,"  but,  the  nostrum  he- 
coming  scarce,  he  sought  a  more  per- 
manent cure  in  a  radical  change  of 
diet.     He  *' found  conviction"  in  the 


matter  of  vegetarianism  when  he  was 
twenty-four,  and  never  went  back  to 
the  fieshpots.  His,  to  the  end,  was  the 
'*  table  of  Pythagoras,"  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  "  doleful  dumps "  after  it* 
adoption. 

Fitzgerald  spent  the  May  term  of 
1834  at  Cambridge,  '*  rejoicing  in  the 
sunshine  of  James  Spedding's  pres- 
ence," and  in  the  spring  of  1835  visited 
him  at  Mirehouse,  his  Cumberland 
home,  with  Tennyson  for  his  fellow 
guest. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Tennyson  [he 
wrote  to  Allen]  than  that,  the  more  I  have 
seen  of  him,  the  more  cause  I  have  to  think 
him  great.  His  little  humors  and  grumpi- 
nesses  were  so  droll  that  I  was  always 
laughing,  and  was  often  put  In  mind,, 
strange  to  say,  of  my  little  unknown  friend,. 
Undine.  I  must,  however,  say  further^ 
that  I  felt  what  Charles  Lamb  describes  as 
a  sense  of  depression  at  times,  from  the 
overshadowing  of  a  so  much  more  lofty 
intellect  than  my  own  ;  this,  though  it  may 
seem  vain  to  say  so,  I  never  experienced 
before,  though  I  liave  often  been  with 
much  greater  intellects  ;  but  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  universality  of  his  mind, 
and,  perhaps,  I  have  received  some  benefit 
in  the  now  more  distinct  consciousness  of 
my  dwarfishness. 

Yet  he  watched  the  development  of 
his  friend's  genius  with  growing  dissat- 
isfaction. For  liis  earlier  poems  he- 
had  nothing  but  praise.  "  How  good 
*  Mariana  '  is  I  "  he  exclaimed  in  1831,. 
and,  after  a  night-ride  to  London,  he 
told  Allen  :  — 

When  I  came  up  in  the  mail,  and  fell 
a-dozing  in  the  morning,  the  sights  of  the 
pages  in  crimson  and  the  funerals  which 
the  Lady  of  Shalott  saw  and  wove  floated 
before  me  ;  really,  the  poem  has  taken 
lodging  in  my  poor  head. 

And,  again,  in  1833  :  — 

Tennyson  has  been  in  town  for  some 
time  ;  he  has  been  making  fresh  poems, 
which  are  finer,  they  say,  than  any  he  ha» 
done.  But  I  believe  he  is  chiefly  medi- 
tating on  the  purging  and  subliming  of 
what  he  has  already  done,  and  repents  that 
he  lias  published  at  all  yet.  It  is  fine  to 
see  how  in  each  succeeding  poem  the 
smaller  ornaments  and  fancies  drop  away, 
and  leave  the  grand  ideas  single. 
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Five  years  later,  he  records  :  — 

We  have  had  Alfred  Tennyson  here  [in 
London] ;  very  droll  and  very  wayward ; 
and  much  sitting  up  of  nights  till  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  with  pipes  in  our 
mouths,  at  which  good  hour  we  would  get 
Alfred  to  give  us  some  of  his  magic  music, 
which  he  does  between  growling  and 
smoking — and  so  to  bed. 

Those  were,  indeed,  tlio 

gracious  times 
When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes, 
And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise, 

recalled  by  the  laureate,  after  the  lapse 
of  close  upon  half  a  century,  iu  his 
*'  Birthday  Line  of  Greeting"  to  "  Old 
Fitz." 

But  "Old  Fitz,"  who  was  "nothing 
if  not  critical,"  felt,  already  in  1848, 
"  almost  hopeless  about  Alfred  now  — 
I  mean  about  his  doing  what  he  was 
born  to  do,"  and  thought  "  The  Prin- 
cess "  a  "  wretched  w<i8te  of  power." 

"In  Memoriam^*  he  never  did  greatly 
afifect,  nor  can  I  learn  to  do  so.  It  is  full 
of  finest  things,  but  it  is  monotonous,  and 
has  that  air  of  being  evolved  by  a  poetical 
machine  of  the  highest  order.  So  it  seems 
to  be  with  him  now,  at  least  to  me,  the 
impetus,  the  lyrical  oestrus  is  gone.  It  is 
the  cursed  inactivity  (very  pleasant  to  me 
who  am  no  hero)  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury which  has  spoiled  Alfred,  I  mean 
spoiled  him  for  the  great  work  he  ought 
now  to  be  entering  upon.  The  lovely  and 
noble  things  he  has  done  must  remain. 

Having  heard  in  1803  that"Tennv- 
son  was  writing  a  sort  of  Lincolnshire 
idyll,"  he  commented  :  — 

I  will  bet  on  Miss  Ingelow  now ;  he 
shuuld  never  have  left  his  old  county,  and 
gone  up  to  be  sufifocated  by  London  adula- 
tion, lie  has  lost  that  wliich  caused  the 
long  roll  of  the  Lincolnshire  wave  to  re- 
verberate in  the  measure  of  "Locksley 
Hall."  Don't  believe  that  I  rejoice  like  a 
dastard  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  decay  of 
a  great  man  ;  my  sorrow  has  been  so  much 
about  it  that  (for  one  reason)  I  have  the 
less  cared  to  meet  him  of  late  years,  having 
nothing  to  say  in  sincere  praise.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  his  decay  is  all  owing  to  Lon- 
don, etc.  He  is  growing  old,  and  I  don't 
Ix'lleve  much  in  the  fine  arts  thriving  on 
an  old  tree. 


But,  iu  Fitzgerald's  own  phrase,  '^  it 
is  dangerous  work  this  prophesying 
about  great  men."  Scven-aud-twenty 
years  after  the  above  threnody  was 
penned,  "Crossing  the  Bar"  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
people,  and  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as 
their  language.  Nor  was  the  rare  and 
subtle  charm  of  "Maad"  wholly  lost 
upon  the  poet's  despondent  friend, 
who,  none  the  less,  reasserted  in  1876 
his  settled  conviction  that  he  "might 
liave  stopped  after  1842,  leaviag 
Princesses,  Ardens,  Idylls,  etc.,  all 
unborn ;  all  except  the  '  Northern 
Fanner,'   which   makes  me  cry." 

I  wish  I  could  take  twenty  years  off 
Alfred's  shoulders  [he  wrote  to  Frederic 
Tennyson  in  1850]  and  set  him  up  in  his 
youthful  glory.  He  is  the  same  magnani- 
mous, kindly,  delightful  fellow  as  ever ; 
uttering  by  far  the  finest  prose  sayings  of 
any  one.  [And  to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  in 
1872  and  1870]  :  I  hope  that  others  have 
remembered  and  made  note  of  A.  T.'s  say- 
ings—which hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Had  I  continued  to  be  with  him  I  would 
have  risked  being  called  another  Bozzy  by 
the  thankless  world  ;  and  have  often  looked 
in  vain  for  a  note-book  I  made  of  such 
things.  He  said,  and  I  dare  say  says, 
things  to  be  remembered  :  decisive  ver- 
dicts ;  which  I  hope  some  one  makes  note 
of  ;  post  me  memoranda. 

One  of  these  he  recalled,  some  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  after  it  was  spoken, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  American  corre- 
spondent, Professor  C.  E.  Norton  :  — 

We  were  stopping  [he  related]  before  a 
shop  in  Regent  Street,  where  were  two 
figures  of  Dante  and  Goethe.  I  (I  suppose) 
said,  "^VTiat  is  there  in  old  Dante's  face 
that  is  missing  in  Groethe's  ?"  And  Ten- 
nyson (whose  profile  then  had  certainly 
a  remarkable  likeness  to  Dante's)  said  : 
"The  Divine."  Then  Milton;  I  don't 
think  I've  read  him  these  forty  years  ;  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  i>oem,  and  certain 
parts  of  it,  looming  as  grand  as  anything  in 
my  memory ;  but  I  never  could  read  ten 
lines  together  without  stumbling  at  some 
pedantry  that  tipped  me  at  once  out  of 
Paradise,  or  even  Hell,  into  the  school- 
room worse  than  either.  Tennyson,  again, 
used  to  say  that  the  two  grandest  of  all 
similes  were  those  of  the  ships  hanging  in 
the  air,  and  "the  gunpowder  one,"  which 
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he  naed  slowly  and  grimlj  to  eDact,  In  tli<^ 
days  that  are  no  more.  lie  certaiul]- 
thought  Milton  the  subllmett  of  all  th» 
gang ;  his  diction  modelled  on  Vligll,  m 
perhaps  Dante's. 

Fitzgerald  detested  London.  "  I  am 
sure,"  he  said,  "  a  great  city  is  a  deadly 
plajfue."  He  longed,  wLen  there,  "to 
spread  vriag  and  fly  into  llio  kind, 
clear  air  of  the  country."  Tbo  noise, 
the  bustle,  the  hurry,  broke  the  qui- 
etude of  his  soul  into  an  uneasy 
"ripple."  The  people  he  met  were 
"  all  clever,coniposed,  satirical,  selflsh, 
well  dressed."  The  process  ot  being 
"  Btretcbed  ou  the  espalier  o(  London 
<Iinner-table  company"  eradicated  tlio 
personal  humors  be  loved  to  watch 
and  to  Indulge.  "Oua  finds,"  he 
wrote,  "  fuw  in  London  serious  men  ; 
I  mean  serioat  even  in  fun  ;  with  a 
trne  purpose  and  cbnractcr,  whnlsoever 
it  may  be.  London  melLs  awny  all  in- 
dividuality into  a  common  "lump  of 
cleverness." 

I  hope  to  get  out  of  London  neit  week 
[he  wrote  about  the  same  time].  I  hsTe 
seen  all  my  friends,  so  as  to  satisfy  Lbem 
that  I  am  a  duller  country  fellow  ttian  I 
was,  and  so  we  aball  part  without  heart- 
breaking on  either  side.  It  is  partly  one's 
own  fault  not  to  be  up  to  the  London 
niark  ;  but  as  there  is  a  million  o(  persona 
in  the  land  fully  up  to  it,  one  has  the  less 
call  to  repent  in  that  respect. 

Nevertheless,  to  London  he  was 
drawn  not  only  because  Thackeray  and  , 
Spedding  were  to  be  found  tliere,  hut 
also  by  his  love  of  music,  pictures, 
and  plays.  Ilis  visits,  however,  be- 
came progressively  fewer  and  shorter. 
When  barely  seven-and- thirty,  he 
wrote  to  Frederic  Tennyson  :  — 

Besides  my  Inactivity,  I  have  a  sort  of 
horror  of  plunging  into  London  ;  which, 
except  for  a  shilling  concert,  and  a  peep  at 
the  pictures  is  desperate  to  me.  This  Is 
my  fault,  not  London's  ;  I  know  It  is  a  ! 
lassitude  and  weakness  of  soul  that  no 
more  loves  the  ceaseless  collision  of  Seaite 
exprils  than  my  obese,  ll!-jointed  carcase  ' 
loves  bundlii^  about  in  coaches  and  steam- 


brilliant  memories.  He  saw  Mac- 
ready's  "VirginiuB,"  nu  event,  he 
said,  "  never  to  be  forgotten."  The 
same  actor  made  a  less  decisive  im- 
preaeion  in  "  Hamlet."  "  For  my 
part,"  wrote  Fil^emld  of  tlie  perform- 
ance, "I  have  given  up  deciding  on 
how  'Hamlet'  sliould  be  played;  or, 
ralher,  have  decided  it  shouldu't  be 
pl.iyed  at  all."  His  motber  had  at  one 
Lime  a  box  at  the  Hnymarket, 
the  pleasuttest  of  all  the  theatres  (for  Stie 
and  decoistion)  that  I  remember  ;  yes,  and 
for  the  LIstons  and  Testrlses  that  I  remem- 
ber there  in  the  days  of  their  glory.  Yes- 
trls,  In  what  was  called  a  "  Pamela  bat," 
with  a  red  feather ;  and,  again,  singing 
"Cherry  !Rlpe,"  one  of  the  dozen  Immortal 
English  tunes.    That  was  In  '■  Paul  Pry." 

Pasta  was  his  ideal  dramatic  vocal- 
ist;  — 

Some  forty  yean  ago  [he  wrote  to  Ur. 
W.  F.  Poiloek  in  1872J  there  was  a  set 
of  lithographic  outlines  from  Ilaytcr's 
sketches  of  Pasta  In  "  Medea  ; "  caricature 
things,  though  done  In  earnest  by  a  man 
who  bad  none  of  the  genius  of  the  model 
he  admired.  Looking  «t  them  now,  people 
who  never  saw  the  original  will  wonder, 
perhaps,  that  Talma  and  Mrs.  SIddons 
should  have  said  that  they  might  go  to 
learn  of  her  ;  and,  Indeed,  It  was  only  the 
living  genius  and  passion  of  the  woman 
herself  that  could  have  Inspired  and  ex- 
alted and  enlarged  her  very  Incomplete 
person  (as  it  did  her  voice)  Into  the  gran- 
deur, as  well  as  the  Niobe  pathos,  of  her 
action  and  utterance.  All  the  nobler  fea- 
tures of  humanity  she  had,  Indeed  ;  finely 
shaped  head,  neck,  bust,  and  arms  ;  all 
finely  related  to  one  another  ;  the  superior 
features,  too,  of  the  face,  fine  ;  eyes,  eye- 
brows—  I  remember  Trelawny  saying  they 
reminded  him  of  those  In  the  East  —  the 
nose  not  bo  fine  ;  but  the  whole  face  "ho- 
mogeneous," as  Lavater  colls  It,  and  capa- 
ble of  ail  expression,  from  tragedy  to  farce. 
Her  scene  with  her  children  w»*  among 
the  finest  of  all  ;  and  It  was  well  known  at 
the  time  how  deeply  she  felt  It.  I  used  to 
admire  as  much  as  anything  her  attitude 
and  air  as  she  stood  at  the  side  of  the  stage 
when  Jason's  bridal  procession  came  on  ; 
motionless,  with  one  finger  in  her  golden 
iCirdle — a  habit  which  (I  heard)  she  inher- 
ited from  Grasslni. 

Loth  ns  he  was  to  admit  merit  in 
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any  of  her  successors,  it  was  scarcely 
surprising  that  Jenuy  Liud  failed  to 
capture  his  approbation.  Indeed,  the 
cataract  of  public  enthusiasm  about 
her  raised  in  him  a  backward  eddy  of 
prejudice. 

All  the  world  [he  informed  Frederic 
Tennyson,  then  in  Florence,  on  September 
4,  1847]  has  been  crazy  about  Jenny  Lind  ; 
and  they  are  now  giving  her  4002.  to  sing 
at  a  concert.  What  a  frightful  waste  of 
money  I  I  did  not  go  to  hear  her ;  partly 
out  of  contradiction,  perhaps ;  and  partly 
because  I  could  not  make  out  that  she  was 
a  great  singer,  like  my  old  Pasta.  Now  I 
will  go  and  listen  to  any  pretty  singer 
whom  I  can  get  to  hear  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively ;  but  I  will  not  pay  and  squeeze 
much  for  any  canary  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps Lind  is  a  nightingale,  but  I  want 
something  more  than  that.  Spedding^s 
cool  blood  was  moved  to  hire  stalls  several 
times  at  an  advanced  rate ;  the  Lushing- 
tons  (your  sister  told  me)  were  enraptured  ; 
and  certainly  people  rushed  up  madly  from 
Suffolk  to  hear  her  but  once  and  then  die. 

On  hearing  the  "  redoubtable  "  vocalist 
six  months  later,  he  was  iuevilably 
^'  disappointed  in  her,  but  am  told  this 
is  all  my  fault.  As  to  namiug  her  in 
the  same  Olympiad  with  Pasta,  I  am 
sure  that  is  ridiculous." 

No  one  agreed  in  general  more  fully 
with  Dogberry's  opinion  of  compar- 
isons than  Fitzgerald.  It  was  '<  won- 
derful "  to  him  how  Macaulay,  Ilallam, 
and  Mackintosh  *'  could  roar  aud  bawl 
at  one  another  over  such  questions  as. 
Which  is  the  greatest  poet  ?  Which 
is  the  greatest  work  of  that  greatest 
poet?  etc.,  like  boys  at  some  Debating 
Society."  But  even  his  equanimity 
was  not  proof  against  the  stress  of 
musical  partisanship.  He  is  iu  better 
humor  talking  about  Ilandel. 

Last  night  [he  told  Frederic  Tennyson, 
February  ($,  1842]  I  went  to  see  "  Acis  and 
Galatea''  brought  out,  with  Handers 
music  and  Stanfield's  scenery,  really  the 
best-done  thing  I  have  seen  for  many  a 
year.  .  .  .  The  choruses  were  well  sung, 
well  acted,  well  dressed,  and  well  grouped, 
and  the  whole  thing  creditable  and  pleas- 
ant. Do  you  know  the  music  ?  It  is  of 
Handers  best,  and  as  classical  as  any  man 
who  wore  a  full-bottomed  wig  could  write. 


I  think  Handel  never  gets  out  of  his  wig^ 
that  is,  out  of  his  age;  his  "Hallelujah 
Chorus"  is  a  chorus,  not  of  angels,  but 
of  well-fed  earthly  choristers,  ranged  tier 
above  tier  in  a  Gk>thic  cathedral,  with 
princes  for  audience,  and  their  military 
trumpets  flourishing  over  the  full  volume 
of  the  organ.  HandePs  gods  are  like 
Homer's,  and  his  sublime  never  reaches 
beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  his  great  marches,  tri- 
umphal pieces,  and  coronation  anthems 
are  his  finest  works.  There  is  a  little  bit 
of  Auber's  at  the  end  of  the  '*  Bayadere" 
when  the  god  resumes  his  divinity  and  re- 
tires into  the  sky,  which  has  more  of  pure 
light  and  mystical  solenmity  than  anything 
I  know  of  Handel*  s ;  but  then  this  is  only 
a  scrap,  and  Auber  could  not  breathe  in 
that  atmosphere  long,  whereas  old  Handel's 
coursers,  with  necks  with  thunder  clothed, 
and  long,  'resounding  pace,  never  tire. 
Beethoven  thought  more  deeply  also,  but  I 
don't  know  if  he  could  sustain  himself  so 
well.  Strictly  speaking,  he  was  more  of  a 
thinker  than  a  musician.  A  great  genius 
he  was,  somehow.  He  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  his 
great  favorites.  He  tried  to  think  in  music^ 
almost  to  reason  in  music,  whereas,  per- 
haps, we  should  be  contented  with  merely 
feeling  in  it. 

Concerning  the  bag-wigs  of  composers 
[he  wrote  in  lighter  vein]  Handel's  was 
not  a  bag-wig,  which  was  simply  so  named 
from  the  little  stuffed  black  silk  watch- 
pocket  that  hung  down  behind  the  back 
of  the  wearer.  Such  were  Haydn's  and 
Mozart's,  much  less  influential  on  the 
character,  much  less  ostentatious  in  them- 
selves, not  towering  so  high,  nor  rolling 
down  in  following  curls,  so  low  as  to  over- 
lay the  nature  of  the  brain  within.  But 
Handel  wore  the  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  wig, 
greatest  of  wigs,  one  of  which  some  great 
general  of  the  day  used  to  take  off  his  he-ad 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  battle,  and  hand 
over  to  his  valet  to  have  the  bullets  combed 
out  of  it.  Such  a  wig  was  a  fugue  in  it- 
self. 

In  Au^'ust,  1842  :  — 

I  hear  [he  said]  there  is  a  fine  new  sym- 
phony by  Mendelssohn,  1  who  Is  by  far  our 
best  writer  now,  and  in  some  measure 
combines  Beethoven  and  Handel.  I  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  to  love  only  the 

»  Tills  WM  evidently  the  "Scotch  Symphony*' 
comiucted  by  the  composer  at  the  Philbarmonio, 
June  13,  1842. 
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old  **Gocl  save  the  King"  style,  the  com- 
mon chords,  those  truisms  of  music,  like 
other  truisms  so  little  understood  in  the 
full.  Just  look  at  the  mechanism  of 
"Robin  Adah-." 

He  went  to  hear  the  "  Hugueuols  " 
at  Coven t  Garden  in  1852  — 

But  the  first  act  was  so  noisy  and  ugly 
that  I  came  away,  unable  to  wait  for  the 
better  part  that,  I  am  told,  follows.  Meyer- 
beer is  a  man  of  genius,  and  works  up 
dramatic  music,  but  he  has  scarce  any 
melody,  and  is  rather  grotesque  and  noisy 
than  really  powerful.  I  think  this  is  the 
fault  of  modem  music  ;  people  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Mozart  is  powerful  because  he  is 
so  beautiful,  in  the  same  way  as  it  requires 
a  very  practised  eye  to  recognize  the  con- 
summate power  predominating  in  the  tran- 
quil beauty  of  Greek  sculpture. 

*' Don  Giovanni  "  he  thought  "cer- 
tainly the  greatest  opera  in  the  world," 
and  he  remarked  of  *'  Fidelio "  that 
"  what  with  the  story  itself,  and  the 
passion  and  power  of  the  music  it  is 
set  to,  the  opera  is  one  of  those  that 
one  can  hear  repeated  as  often  as 
any."  He  proposed,  indeed,  the  set- 
ting of  some  passages  from  Tennyson's 
'*  King  Arthur  "  to  '*  the  music  of  that 
last  grand  scene,  Sullivan  &  Co.  sup- 
plying the  introductory  recitative ; 
beginning  dreamily,  and  increasing, 
crescendo,  up  to  where  the  poet  begins 
to  *  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day  ; '  till 
Beethoven's  pompous  march  should 
begin,  and  the  chorus  with  ^  Arthur  is 
come,'  etc.  ;  the  chief  voices  raising 
the  words  aloft  (as  they  do  in  '  Fide- 
lio') ,  and  the  chorus  thundering  in 
upon  them." 

In  1835,  Fitzgerald's  father  trans- 
planted his  reluctant  family  from 
Wherstead  Lodge  to  Boulge  Hall,  a 
dismal  mansion  within  easy  reach  of 
"VVoodbridge.  A  one-storied,  thatched 
cottai^e  lay  just  outside  the  park  gates, 
and  there  Fitzgerald  installed  himself. 
It  was  not  a  luxurious  abode. 

I  have  had  three  influenzas  [he  wrote  in 
February,  1844]  but  this  is  no  wonder,  for 
I  live  in  a  hut  with  walls  as  thin  as  a  six- 
pence, windows  that  don't  shut,  a  clay  soil 
safe  beneath  my  feet,  a  thatch  perforated 
by  sparrows  over  my  head.    Here  I  sit, 


read,  smoke,  and  become  very  wise,  and 
am  already  quite  beyond  earthly  things. 
This  is  one  of  the  ugliest  places  in  En- 
gland ;  [he  added]  one  of  the  dullest ;  it 
has  not  the  merit  of  being  bleak  on  a  grand 
scale  —  pollard  trees  over  a  flat  clay,  with 
regular  hedges. 

Small  wonder  that,  during  his  six 
years'  residence  there,  he  fairly  got 
"mired"  in  Suffolk  mud.  County 
society  he  carefully  eschewed,  but 
formed  intimacies  with  the  Rev.  George 
Crabbe,  vicar  of  the  adjacent  parish  of 
Bredfleld,  the  eldest  son  of  the  author 
of  "Tales  of  the  Hall,"  and  with  Ber- 
nard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  whose 
biography  he  wrote,  and  whose  daugh- 
ter he  eventually  married.  He  was 
"done  for"  by  an  old  woman,  whose 
post  was  almost  a  sinecure,  since  he 
anxiously  kept  her  idle,  and,  if  there 
was  a  bell,  never  rang  it.  His  homely 
entertainments,  accordingly,  showed 
more  good  will  than  good  manage- 
ment. His  mode  of  life  was  of  the 
simplest. 

He  always  [a  younger  George  Crabbe 
related]  got  up  early,  eat  his  small  break- 
fast, stood  at  his  desk  reading  or  writing 
all  the  morning,  eat  his  dinner  of  vegeta- 
bles and  pudding,  walked  with  his  Skye 
terrier,  and  then  often  finished  the  day  by 
spending  the  evening  with  us  or  the  Bar- 
tons. He  very  often  arranged  concerted 
pieces  for  us  to  sing,  in  four  parts,  he 
being  tenor.  He  sang  very  accurately,  but 
had  not  a  good  voice.  [And  again]  I  was 
rather  afraid  of  him.  He  seemed  a  proud 
and  very  punctilious  man.  .  .  .  He  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  first  saw  him,  much  as  he 
was  when  he  died,  only  not  stooping ; 
always  like  a  grave  middle-aged  man ; 
never  seemed  very  happy  or  light-hearted, 
though  his  conversation  was  most  amusing 
sometimes. 

You  know  my  way  of  life  so  well  [he 
himself  wrote  to  Frederic  Tennyson  in 
1844]  that  I  need  not  describe  it  to  you.  I 
read  of  mornings,  the  same  old  books  over 
and  over  again,  having  no  command  of 
new  ones  ;  walk  with  my  great  black  dog 
of  an  afternoon,  and  at  evening  sit  with 
open  windows,  up  to  which  China  roses 
climb,  with  my  pipe,  while  the  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  begin  to  rustle  bedwards  in 
the  garden,  and  the  nightingale  to  have  the 
neighborhood  to  herself.     We  have  had 


new-fledged  |  level  meadovr  with  geese  upon  It  al- 
gTMs  striv-  ^f^y^  lying  before  my  eje«  ;  the  Mm« 
to  tell  of—   poiinrtl  oaka,  with  now  and  then  the 

■,  ;■  ■ ,    ?  t°  ^      fl  ^rt^    butcher  or  the  WMherworoan  trnodHng 

Uel"  of  nighU,  and  delight    ...  .     ., „  * 


their  carts." 
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such  a.  spring  aa  would  have  satisQed  even  <  Boutge,  "  dnj   followed   ilaj   with   UQ- 

;oa   with   wiirmth.    And    inch   Terdore  !  i  vnried  movemeat ;  there  is  the  a 

whUe  cloads 

tope  of  oak-t 

ing  with  buttercups.     How  old  to  tell  of - 

at  m;  old  "  Handel "  of  nights,  and  delight 
in  tlie  "Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  foil 
of  pomp  and  fancy.  People  affect  to  talk 
of  this  kind  of  life  aa  very  beautiful  and 
philosophical  ;  but  I  don't.  Men  ought  to 
have  an  ambition  to  stir,  and  travel,  and 
fill  their  minds  and  senses.     But  so  it  is. 

Here  Is  a  glorious  sunshiny  day  [he  wrote 
from  Geldestone  Hall  to  Allen].  All  the 
morning  I  read  about  Nero  in  Tacitus, 
lying  at  full  length  on  a  bench  In  tbe  gar- 
den ;  a  nightingale  singing,  and  some  red 
anemones  eying  the  sun  manfully  not  far 
off.  A  funny  mixture  all  this  :  Nuro,  and 
the  delicacy  of  spring  ;  ail  very  human, 
however.  Then,  at  half  past  one, 
on  Cambridge  cream-cheese  ;  then  a  ride 
over  hill  and  dale  ;  then  spudding  up  some 
weeds  from  the  grass  ;  and  then,  coming 
in.  I  Bit  down  to  write  to  you,  my  sister 
winding  red  worsteil  from  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  the  most  itelightCul  little  girl  in 
the  world  chattering  incessantly.  So  runs 
the  world  away.  Vou  think  I  live  In  epi- 
curean ease ;  but  this  liappens  to  be  a  jolly 
<Iay  ;  one  isn't  always  well,  or  tolerably 
good  ;  the  weather  is  not  always  clear,  nor 
nightingales  singing,  nor  Tacitus  full  of 
pli-aaant  atrocity.  But  such  as  life  is,  I 
believe  I  have  got  hold  of  a  good  end  of  it. 


To  be  in  snch  a  place  at  all  argues  cei^ 
tainly  [he  admitt«dj  a  talent  tor  dnlnesa 
which  no  situation  nor  intercourae  of  men 
could  much  improve.  It  is  tme ;  I  really 
do  like  to  sit  In  this  doleful  place  with  a 
good  the,  a  cat  and  a  dc^  on  the  rag,  and 
an  old  woman  in  the  kttchen.  ...  I  know 
not  if  I  could  do  better  nnder  a  more  oom- 
plex  system.  It  is  very  smooth  sailing 
hitherto  domi  here.  No  velvet  walateoat 
and  ever  lustrous  pumps  ;  no  bon  mot*  got 
up  ;  no  information  necessary.  There  is  a 
pipe  for  the  parsons  to  smoke,  and  quite  as 
lunch  much  bon  mot».  literature,  and  philosophy 
as  they  care  for,  without  any  tronble  at  ail. 
If  we  could  but  feed  our  poor  ] 

One  fine  morning  we  come  upon  him 
in  the  act  of  concocting  two  gallons  of 
tnr  wnter  from  Bishop  Berkeley's 
recipe  :  — 


It  is  to  be  bottled  off  this  very  day  [he 
recounted  to  Allen]  after  a  carefnl  skim- 
ming ;  and  then  drunk  by  those  who  can 
and  will.     It  is  to  he  tried  first  on  my  old 
woman  ;   if  she  survives,  I  am   to   begin  ; 
and  it  will  then  gradually  spread  Into  the 
parish,  through  England,  Europe,  etc.,  "  as 
Ilis  "  atni-s  shone  less  happily  about  |'  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake." 
Yet  Fitzgerald's  powers  were  all  this 
lime  slowly  maturing.     In  his  loitering 
way,  he  was  a  student  all  his  life  ;  he 
__  _  wna  continually  rending,  and  he  sharp- 

has  gone  through  at  school  ;  and  what  I  do   onerl   his  wits  upon  everything,  small 


is  just  In  tiie  same  way  as  ladles  work 
—  to  pass  tlie  time  away.  For  little 
mains  in  my  head.  1  dare  Fiay  you  think  It  j  Suffolk 
very  ab.iurd  that  an  Idle  man  like  me 
eiionld  poke  about  here  In  tlie  country 
wh.'n  1  miftht  be  in  I/ondon  seeing  my 
friends  ;    but   such   is   the   humor  of    the 

And  "the  huniov  of  the  boast"  na- 
ecrlcil  itat;l(  with  increased  persistency 
as  one  year  folloived  nnotlier.  "  I  am 
becoming  more  licbete  every  hour,"  he 
ileclareii  in  1840 ;  and  ho  described 
himself,  not  long  afterwards,  ns  "  given 
over    to    turnips    and    iuanity."      At 


great,   llmt    he    read.     We    hear   of 
tiiking   a  "Thucydides"   down    to 
to  feed  on,  like  a  whole  '  Par- 
'    When  staying  with  his  un- 
cle, Mr.  Peter  Parcel!,  at  Halverstown, 
ill  Ireland,  lie  read  "  tbe  '  Annual  Reg- 
ister,' which  is  not  amiss  in  a  certain 
slate  of  mind,  and  is   not  easily   ex- 
hausted."     In  the  course  of  another 
visit  lie  went  through  the  Hind,  and 


sorry  to  have  finished  It.  ' 
the  Zulu  people,  with  Dingam,  their  king, 
etc.,  give  one  a  very  good  Idea  of  the  Ho- 
meric heroes,  who  were  great  bratM,  bnt 
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superior  to  the  gods  who  goyemed  them  — 
which  also  has  been  the  case  with  most 
nations.  It  is  a  lucky  thing  that  God 
made  man,  and  that  man  has  not  to  make 
God.  We  should  fare  badly,  judging  by 
the  specimens  already  produced  — Frank- 
enstein monster-gods,  formed  out  of  the 
wont  and  rottenest  scraps  of  humanity — 
gigantic  —  and  to  turn  destructively  upon 
their  creators  — 

Bat "  Be  ye  of  good  oheer  I    I  bare  OTereome  tlie 
world*'  — 
So  speaks  a  gentle  Toloe. 

From  Halvei-stowQ  he  proceeded,  in 
August,  1841,  to  EdgeworthstowD, 
where  he  found  himself  ^^  domiciled 
in  a  house  filled  with  Indies  of  divers 
ages,"  Maria  being  then  seventy- two. 

I  am  now  writing  [he  said]  in  the  library 
here,  and  the  great  authoress  is  as  busy  as 
a  bee  making  a  catalogue  of  her  books 
beside  me,  chatting  away.  We  are  great 
friends.  She  is  as  lively,  active,  and  cheer- 
ful as  if  she  were  but  twenty — really  a 
very  entertaining  person.  We  talk  about 
Walter  Scott,  whom  she  adores,  and  are 
merry  all  the  day  long.  I  have  read  about 
thirty-two  sets  of  novels  since  I  have  been 
here ;  it  has  rained  nearly  all  the  time. 
...  I  have  now  begun  to  sketch  heads  on 
the  blotting-paper,  a  sure  sign,  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  tells  me,  that  I  have  said  quite 
enough.    She  is  right.    Good-bye. 

In  September,  1842,  Thackeray  took 
Fitzgerald  to  tea  with  Carlyle,  then 
busy  with  his  **  Cromwell."  The  con- 
versalion  naturally  turned  on  the 
Naseby  battlefield,  and  Carlyle  was 
disconcerted  to  find  that  he  had  been 
misled  as  to  the  scene  of  the  thickest 
of  the  fray  by  a  "  blockhead  obelisk " 
(as  he  called  it)  erected  by  Fitzgerald's 
father.  Actual  explorations,  executed 
hy  Filzgernld,  bore  out  his  assertions ; 
and  he  undertook,  at  the  historian's 
request,  to  procure  the  erection  of  a 
veracious  Naseby  monument.  But  the 
l>usincss,  after  being  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury on  foot,  failed  to  get  itself  accom- 
plished ;  and  Carlyle,  in  his  book, 
^<  entirely  misstated  all  about  Naseby." 

I  smoked  a  pipe  with  Carlyle  yesterday 
[Fitzgerald  informed  Bernard  Barton,  April 
11,  1844].  We  ascended  from  his  dining- 
room  canying  pipes  and  tobacco  up  through 
two  stories  of  his  house,  and  got  into  a 
little  dressing-room  near  the  roof.     There 


we  sat  down ;  the  window  was  open, 
and  looked  out  on  nursery-gardens,  their 
almond-trees  in  blossom,  and  beyond,  bare 
walls  of  houses,  and  over  these,  roofs  and 
chimneys,  and  here  and  there  a  steeple, 
and  whole  London  crowned  with  darkness 
gathering  behind  like  the  illimitable  re- 
sources of  a  dream.  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  the  accursed  den,  and  he 
wished — but  —  but  —  perhaps  he  didnH 
wish  on  the  whole. 

Fitzgerald  had  little  toleration  for 
Carlyle'B  books.  In  the  midst  of  an 
attack  of  influenza,  '*  which  has  blocked 
up  most  of  ray  senses,  and  put  a  wet 
blanket  over  my  brains,"  he  wrote  to 
Barton  in  April,  1838  :  — 

This  state  of  head  has  not  been  improved 
by  trying  to  get  through  a  new  book  much 
in  fashion  —  Carlyle's  **  French  Revolu- 
tion "  —  written  in  a  (German  style.  People 
say  the  book  is  very  deep,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  meaning  seems  deep  from  lying 
under  mystical  language.  There  is  no  re- 
pose nor  equable  movement  in  it ;  all  cut 
up  into  short  sentences,  half  reflective, 
half  narrative  ;  so  that  one  labors  through 
it  as  vessels  do  through  what  is  called  a 
short  sea  —  small,  contrary-going  waves 
caused  by  shallows  and  straits,  and  meet- 
ing tides.  I  like  to  sail  before  the  wind 
over  the  surfiuse  of  an  even-rolling  elo- 
quence, like  that  of  Bacon  or  the  **  Opium- 
eater."  ■ 

Have  you  read  poor  Carlyle' s  raving 
book  about  heroes?  [he  asked  W.  H. 
Thompson  in  1841].  Of  course  you  have, 
or  I  would  ask  you  to  buy  my  copy.  I 
don*t  like  to  live  with  It  hi  the  house.  It 
smoulders.  He  ought  to  be  laughed  at  a 
little.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  retire  to  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "Tristram  Shandy," 
and  "  Horace  Walpole  "  after  being  tossed 
on  his  canvas  waves. 

In  August,  1845,  he  told  Allen  :  — 

Carlyle  writes  me  word  his  Cromwell 
papers  wUl  be  out  in  October,  and  that 
then  we  are  all  to  be  convinced  that  Rich- 
ard had  no  hump  to  his  back.  I  am  strong 
in  favor  of  the  hump ;  I  do  not  think  the 
common  sense  of  two  centuries  Is  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  such  a  matter. 

And  somewhat  later  to  Donne  :  — 

Carlyle  goes  on  fretting  and  maddening 
as  usual.  Have  you  read  his  "Crom- 
well "  ?  Are  you  converted,  or  did  you 
ever  need  conversion  ?    I  believe  I  remain 
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pretty  much  where  I  was.    2So  1  herd  with 
the  flunkies  and  lackies,  I  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  Fitzgerald  had  a  sin- 
cere admiraliou  for  the  Chelsea  sage, 
while  preferring  in  general  to  admire 
him  from  a  distance.  During  three 
weeks  spent  with  his  mother  at  Ham 
in  May,  1852,  he  abstained  from  calling 
upon  him,  *^  for  I  really  have  nothing 
to  tell  him,''  he  said,  ^^and  I  have  got 
tired  of  hearing  him  growl."  Carlyle, 
however,  in  1855,  "  plunged  into  the 
maritime  rusticities  under  his  friendly 
guidance,"  or,  in  non-Carlylese  phra- 
seology, spent  a  week  with  him  at 
Farlingay,  a  farmhouse  close  by  "Wood- 
bridge  ;  and  so  prosperously  that  a 
renewal  of  the  visit  was  contemplated, 
though  never  accomplished.  Twenty- 
one  years  later,  Fitzgerald,  commenting 
to  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (professor 
of  the  history  of  fine  art  in  Harvard 
Univei-sity)  upon  a  profile  medallion 
of  Carlyle,  struck  in  commemoration 
of  his  eightieth  birthday,  wrote  :  — 

I  suppose  he  is  changed,  or  subdued,  at 
eighty  ;  but  up  to  the  last  ten  years  he 
seemed  to  me  just  the  same  as  when  I  first 
knew  him  five-and- thirty  years  ago.  What 
a  fortune  he  might  have  made  by  showing 
himself  about  as  a  lcctiu*er,  as  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  did  ;  I  don't  mean  they  did  it 
for  vanity,  but  to  make  money,  and  that  to 
spend  generously.  Carlyle  did  indeed  lec- 
ture near  forty  years  ago  before  he  was  a 
lion  to  be  shown,  and  when  he  had  but  few 
readers.  I  heard  his  "  Heroes,"  which 
now  seems  to  me  one  of  his  best  books  ( !). 
He  looked  very  handsome  then,  with  his 
black  hair,  fine  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  crucified 
expression. 

So  slight  were  the  communications 
kept  up  between  Cheyne  How  and 
"Woodbridge  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Carlyle's  life,  that  Fitzgerald, 
in  his  New  Year's  letter  to  him  for 
1867,  desired  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  and  learned  only  by  the  reply 
of  her  sudden  death  in  the  previous 
April.  Then  on  one  of  Fitzs^erald's 
last  trips  to  London,  in  March,  1881,  he 
"was  all  but  tempted  to  jump  into  a 
cab,  and  just  knock  at  Carlyle's  door, 
and  ask  after  him,  and  give  my  card, 


and  —  run  away  I  "  Froude's  "  Life  '* 
it  was  that  brought  final  reconciliation. 

I  regret  [Fitzgerald  wrote  to  3£rs.  Keni> 
ble]  that  1  did  not  know  what  the  book 
tells  while  Carlyle  was  alive  ;  that  I  might 
have  loved  him  as  well  as  admired  him. 
But  Carlyle  never  spoke  of  himself  in  that 
way.  I  never  heard  him  advert  to  his 
works  and  his  fame,  except  one  day  he 
happened  to  mention,  ^*  About  the  time 
when  men  began  to  talk  of  me.^' 

Mrs.  Carlyle's  "  Letters  "  told,  he  con- 
sidered, "  a  story  so  tragic  that  I  know 
not  if  it  ought  not  to  have  been  with- 
held from  the  public.  But  I  do  not 
the  less  recognize  Cnrlyle  for  more 
admirable  than  before." 

And  by  way  of  finishing  what  I  have  to 
say  about  Carlyle  for  the  present  [he  con- 
tinued to  Professor  Norton]  1  will  tell  you 
that  I  had  to  go  up  to  our  huge,  hideous 
London  a  week  ago  on  disagreeable  busi- 
ness, which  business,  however,  I  got  over 
in  time  for  me  to  run  to  Chelsea  before  I 
retiuned  home  at  evening.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  statue  on  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment, which  I  had  not  yet  seen,  and  the 
old  No.  5  Cheyne  Row,  which  I  had  not 
seen  for  five-and-twenty  years.  The  statue 
I  thought  very  good,  though  looking  some- 
what small  and  ill  set-ofif  by  its  dingy  sur- 
roundings. And  No.  5  (now  24),  which  had 
cost  her  so  much  of  her  life,  one  may  say, 
to  make  habitable  for  him,  now  all  neg- 
lected, unswept,  imgamished,  uninhabited, 
TO  LKT.  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head, 
the  tarnished  scene  of  the  tragedy  (one 
must  call  it)  there  enacted. 

Fitzgei*ald's  habits  of  seclusion  nat- 
urally grew  more  inveterate  with  ad- 
vancing years,  while  his  constitutional 
shyness  made  any  but  the  most  homely 
society  intolerable  to  him.  He  could 
not  but  feel,  too,  that  he  and  his  early 
friends  were  progressing  along  diver- 
gent lines,  although  he  wronged  them 
by  his  not  infrequent  suspicious  that 
their  good-will  towards  him  had  been 
smothered  by  prosperity.  **  Hydro- 
pathy has  done  its  worst,"  he  said  in 
1844  of  Tennyson,  then  staying  at  Park 
House  ;  ^Mie  writes  the  names  of  his 
friends  in  water."  And  the  news  of 
his  marriai^c  evoked  the  comment  to 
Frederic  Tennyson  :  *'  You  know  Al- 
fred himself  never  writes,  nor  indeed 
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cnrea  a  halfpenny  about  one,  though  he 
Is  reiy  well  snlisfied  to  see  oue  when 
one  falls  ilk  his  way." 

Will)  Thackeray,  too,  he  was  now 
and  t^in  out  of  Imiuor. 

Thackeray  [he  told  F.  Teanyson,  Ha;  4, 
ISie]  Is  progreulng  greatly  In  hli  line  ;  h« 
pnblUhe*  a  novel  In  nnmbera  —  "  Vanity 
Fair"  — which  befpm  dull,  I  tliooght.  bat 
gets  better  ever?  number,  and  lias  some 
very  tine  things  Indeed  In  it.  He  ia  become 
a  great  man  I  am  told ;  goea  to  EoUand 
House  and  Devonshire  House,  and  foi 
some  reason  or  other  will  not  write  a  word 
to  me.  But  I  am  sure  this  Is  not  because 
he  Is  asked  to  Holland  House. 
And  in  thu  following  year  :  — 

I  have  seen  Thackeray  three  or  four 
times.  He  is  jost  the  same.  All  the 
world  admires  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  the 
author  Is  courted  by  dukes  and  duchesses, 
and  wits  of  both  sexes.  I  like  "Penden- 
nis"  much,  and  Alfred  said  he  thought  "it 
was  quite  delicious  ;  It  seemed  to  him  so 
mature,"  he  t»XA.  Ton-  can  imaghie  Al- 
fred saying  this  over  tme'a  Are,  spreading 
his  great  hand  onL 
Tlien  from  London,  April  17, 1860  :  — 

Dear  old  Alfred  is  ont  of  town.  Sped- 
ding  is  my  sheet-anchor,  the  truly  wise  and 
flue  fellow.  I  am  gohig  to  hla  rooms  this 
very  evening,  and  tliere  I  believe  Thack- 
eray, Venabies,  etc.,  are  to  be.  I  hope  not 
a  large  assembly,  for  I  get  shyer  and  shyer 
«ven  of  those  I  knew.  Thackeray  is  in 
such  a  great  world  that  I  am  afraid  of  him  ; 
he  gets  tired  of  me,  and  we  are  content  to 
regard  each  other  at  a  distance. 

This  ilistrust  was,  however,  dissipated 
by  the  "  noble  Iciudnesa "  (as  Fitz- 
gerald called  it)  of  Thackeray'a  letter 
of  farewell  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  America,  ia  October, 
1652.  "  I  should  like  my  dnusliters  to 
remember,"  he  said  in  it,  "that  yen 
are  the  best  and  oldest  friend  their 
father  ever  had,  and  that  you  would  act : 
as  such,  as  my  litemry  executor,  and  so  \ 

forth,"  with  other  words  of  acnrcely  j  together  all  that  whll&  He  had  bis 
less  than  tender  affection.  Their  sul>-  Hallam  with  him,  whom  I  liked  much- 
sequent  meetings  were  few.  Once,  in  unaffected  and  unpretentious,  so  attentive 
1857,  we  hear  that  Thackeray  came  I  ">  >»••  ^'l^r,  with  a  humorous  sense  of  his 
in    at    Filzgerald'B    London    lodgings,  I  «,^,'«'.  ""^1"  •  l°T''«.';lr"P*=»- 


England ;  has  fifty  pounda  for  each 
lecture  ;  and  aaya  he  ia  aahamcd  of  the 
fortune  he  ia  nmking.  But  be  deserves 
it."  Then,  ou  Christmas  eve,  1863, 
came  the  melancholy  cloee.  Fitzgorald 
was  hit  bard  by  it.  For  weeks  be 
thought  at  litUe  else  than  of  W.  M.  T., 
what  with  reading  over  hla  books  and  the 
few  letters  I  had  kept  of  hla,  and  t*itnWng 
over  our  flve-and-thlrty  years*  aoquaint- 
ance,  as  I  sit  alone  by  my  Sre  these  long 
nights.  I  had  seen  very  little  of  him  for 
these  last  ten  years  —  notAtn(i  for  the  last 
five.  He  did  not  care  to  write,  and  people 
told  me  he  was  become  a  little  spoiled  by 
London  praise,  and  some  consequent  «eo- 
tlsm.  But  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow. 
His  books  are  wouderfnl :  "  Pendennls," 
"Vanity  Fair,"  and  "The  Newcomes,"  to 
which  compared  Fielding's  seems  to  me 
coarse  work. 
To  another  correspondent :  — 

I  keep  reading  hla  "Newcomes"  of 
nights,  and,  as  It  were,  hear  him  saying  ao 
much  in  It ;  and  It  aeenu  to  me  as  If  he 
might  be  coming  up  my  staiis,  and  about 
to  come  (singing)  Into  my  room,  as  in  old 
Charlotte  Street,  etc.,  thirty  years  ago. 
Frederic  Tennyson  sent  him  a  photo- 
graph of  Thackeray,  "  old,  white,  maa- 
aive,  and  melancholy,  aitting  in  his 
librar}- ; "  and  ho  boapoke  from  Lnu- 
rence  a  replica  of  hia  portrait  of  htm. 
"When,"  lie  anye,  "I  liod  unscrewed 
tiie  laat  screw"  (of  the  box  containing 
it),  "It  waa  ns  If  a  coffin's  Ud  ware 
raised ;  tliero  was  the  ilead  man.  t 
took  him  up  to  my  l>edroom,  and  when 
morning  came  he  was  there  —  reading  ; 
idive,  and  yet  dead." 

In  the  summer  of  ISM,  Fitzgerald 
bought  a  farmhouse  near  Woodbrldge, 
which  he  transformed  Into  that "  sub- 
urban  grange  "where  Tennyson  visited 
him  in  September,  1876. 

Yes  [he  aays] ;  A.  T.  called  one  day, 

after  near  twenty  years'  separation,  and 

were  In  a  moment  as  if  we  had  been 


"  looking    grey,  grand,  and    good-iiu- 


hil.    It  was  good  to  see  them  together. 


mored.     He  goes   lecturing  alt   over  i  Theuce,  too,  the  poet  carried  away  with 
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Whom  yet  I  flee  as  there  you  sit 

Beueftth  your  sheltering  garden  tree 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit, 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand,  and  knee, 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  lull  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers  ; 
Who  live  on  mllfc,  and  meal,  and  gnus. 

FiUgerald  found  it  pleasiint  "to  see 
one's  lilUe  gnbies  and  chiiuDeys  mount 
into  air  nnd  occupy  a  pince  iu  tlie  lati<l- 
scape  ; "  but  discovered  loo  Inle  thnL 
the  new  house,  "after  bcinp;  built  nt 
□car  double  its  proper  cost,  is  just 
what  I  do  not  want,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Ballyblunder  family,  of 
which  I  am  a  very  legitimate  offaliool." 
Indeed,  it  was  only  through  the  acci- 
dent of  his  ejection,  by  a  virago,  fi-om 
the  lodgings  on  the  Market  Hill,  Wood- 
bridge,  which  be  had  occupied  for  thir- 
teen years,  that  he  reluctantly  shifted 
his  quarters  to  "Little  Grange."  He 
had  intended  it  for  the  acconiuiMlation 
of  his  nieces.  "  It  is  not  my  fjiult,"  he 
said,  "ihey  do  not  make  it  their 
lionie."  Two  at  a  time  (there  were 
eight  in  all),  however,  suraetimcs  grati- 
fied him  with  long  visits  ;  an  ancient 
couple,  who  celubiiited  tlieir  golden 
wedding  under  his  roof,  relieved  him 
from  the  detested  cares  of  housukeep- 1 
iug ;  and  his  garden  grew  to  be  the 
music  of  his  old  age.  He  might  have 
had  many  diatiiiguished  guests.  Mr, 
Lowell,  for  iustfmcc,  proposed  running 
down  to  see  him  in  1877  ;  but  Fiti- 
geratd  put  him  oft  until  his  house  was 
"  emptied  of  nieces,"  hoping  to  secure, 
in  lieu  of  a  bare  interview,  a  stiiy  "  for 
such  time  as  would  allow  of  some  pal- 
ptiblo  acquaintance  ;  "  and  it  was  then 
too  late. 

I  never  [he  wrote  to  him  in  1679]  make 
any  sort  of  "hospitality"  to  the  few  who 
ever  do  come  this  way,  but  just  put  a  fowl 
in  the  pot  (as  Don  (juixott^'s  ama  might 
do),  and  hire  a  shandrydan  for  a  drive,  or  a 
boat  on  the  river,  and  "  Ihere  you  are,"  as 
one  of  Dickens's  pleasant  young  f(;llows 
lays.     But  I  never  ask  any  one  to  come. 


The  miiritituu  passion  of  his  Noree 
ancestors  absorbed  a  large  sliore  of 
FiUgerald's  luler  life.  His  summers 
from  1861  to  1877  were  spent  mostly 
afloat,  his  winters  iu  good  part  si  Alde- 
burgh  or  Loweslofl,  where  "that  old 
sea  is  always  talking  to  one,  telling  fls 
nucieiit  story." 

My  chief  amusement  in  life  [he  told  Pro- 
fessor Cowell  in  May,  1801]  Is  boating  aa 
river  and  sea.  The  country  about  here  is 
the  cemetery  of  so  many  of  my  oldeat 
friends,  and  the  petty  •■ace  of  squires  wliu 
liave  succeeded  only  use  the  earth  for  an 
invcstmnt  —  cut  down  every  old  tree,  level 
every  violet-bank,  and  make  the  old  cotm- 
try  of  my  youth  hideous  to  me  in  mj  de- 
cllne.  So  I  get  to  the  water,  where  friends 
are  not  burled  nor  pathways  slopt  np  ;  but 
all  is,  as  the  poets  say,  as  Creation's  dawn 
beheld.  1  am  happiest  gohig  In  mj  little 
boat  round  the  coast  to  Aldbro',  with  some 
bottled  porter  and  some  bread  and  cboese, 
and  some  good,  rough  soul  who  works  tfae 
boat  and  chews  his  tobacco  iu  peace.  An 
Aldbro'  sailor,  talking  of  my  boat,  said  : 
"  She  go  like  a  wlolin.  She  do  ! "  What  a 
pretty  conceit.  Is  It  not  ?  As  the  bow  slides 
over  the  strings  In  a  liquid  tune.  AnoUter 
man  was  talking  yesterday  of  a  great 
storm  ;  "  and,  in  a  moment,  all  as  calni  as 

You  must  think  [he  said  to  Thompson]  I 
have  become  very  nautical,  by  all  tUs  — 
haul  away  at  ropes,  swear,  dance  kom- 
pipes,  etc.  But  it  is  not  so ;  I  slmpl;  alt 
In  boat  or  vessel  as  In  a  moving  chair,  dls- 
penshig  a  little  grog  and  shag  to  those  who 
do  the  work. 

Then,  in  1863,  he  had  a  preUy  Bfteeu- 
lon  schooner  built,  which  be  uanied 
the  Scandal  (after  the  "  slapLo  of 
Woodbridge"),  nnd  be  actually  crossed 
the  Channel  in  her. 

I  am  just  returned  In  my  ship  from  Hol- 
land [he  related]  where  I  stayed— two 
days  !  and  was  so  glad  to  rush  away  home 
after  being  imprisoned  In  a  sluggish,  on- 
sweet  canal  in  Kotterdam,  and  afterUMin^ 
about  to  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  «bc.,  to 
see  tilings  which  were  neither  new  nor 
remarkable  to  me,  thotigh  I  had  never  seen 
them  before,  except  in  pictures,  whioh  rep- 
resent to  you  the  places  as  well  as  If  you 
went  there,  without  the  troidile  of  (Olng, 
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I  am  sure  wiser  men,  with  keener   out'  vilally  under  the  iuflueuce  of  the  au- 

sight   and   in-sight,   would  see  what   no  tlioi*s   with  wliom  it  came   iu  coutact. 

pictures  could  give  ;  but  this  I  know   is  Hence  the  intense  individuality  of  his 

always  the  case  with  me.    This  is  my  last  comments  upon  books.     Those  that  he 

voyage  abroad,  I  beUeve,  unless  I  go  to  see  ^.^,,,11    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  l,j,jj  go  n^any  life 

Rafftelle's"  Madonna"  at  Dresden,  which  ^,,^,          ^^  ^i^j^h  he  assisted  with  pal- 

no  other  picture  can  represent  than  itself,  ....                ,.  _        a«4««i     ^^i^il,^,^ 

unless  Diite'8"  Beatrice."  P"*^"»f    ^?»^'«°-      Actual    existence 

seemed  vapid  and  savorless  by  compar- 

He  had  even  managed  to  miss  seeing  \^q^  ^^^  the  great    typical   passages 

most   of    the    great   Dutch    paintings,  f^^^  j^  imaged  out  by  the  masters.     He 

which   were   the  chief  inducement  to  wrote,  October  28,  1867,  to  Mr.  W.  F. 

his  trip.     Never  was  there  a  less  adroit  PoUock,  just  as  his  yacht  was  beUig 

traveller.  dismantled,  and  her  crew  about  to  eat 

His  maritime  life  was  tinctured  by  the  Michaelmas  goose  with  which  he 

sedate  romance  and  beautified  by  the  regaled  them  before  each  setting  of  the 

passion    for  great  literature  which   it  Pleiades : 

unaccountably  excited  :  — 

,  ^  ,  ,  ^  ,  ^  ^,  I  have  had  "  Don  Quixote,"  Boccaccio, 
As  Johnson  took  Cockers  Arithmetc  ^^^  ^^  Sophocles  (once  more)  for 
with  him  on  travel  because  he  shouldn  t  company  on  board  ;  the  first  of  these  so 
exhaust  it,  so  I  thought  I  would  take  delightful  that  I  got  to  love  the  very  die- 
Dante  and  Homer  with  me.  Instead  of  ^.  ^  ^^^^  I  had  to  look  out  the 
Mudie's  books  which  I  read  through  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
directly.  I  took  Dante  by  way  of  slow  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^^^ 
digestion,  not  having  looked  f  Wm  for  ^  ^^  ^^^  most  deUghtful  of  all  books, 
some  years  ;  but  I  am  ^ad  to  find  I  relish  e^^ccacclo,  delightful  too,  but  millions  of 
him  as  much  as  ever.  He  atones  Wiethe  ^jj^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
sea,  as  you  know  does  the  Odyssey.    These  i^^j^y 

are  the  men ! 

,.      ^           u  -n     .  .J  And,  after  nine  ''revolvinc  years"  to 

Next  came   the  turn  of  Euripides,  p,„f^„„r  Norton  :  - 
.ZEischylus,  Sophocles :  — 

Only  a  week  ago  I  began  my  dear  '*  Don 

Oh,  those  two  Oldlpuses  !  but  then  that  Q^^^ote"  over  again,  as  welcome  and  fresh 

Agamemnon!     Well,    one    shall   be   the  as  the  flowers  of  May.    The  second  part  is 

Handel  and  t  other  the  Haydn -one  the  ^^y^^^.     j^      j^  ^^  ^^^  Lamb  and 

^'!^^                                         RaffaeUe  coleridge,  I  tWnk,  say  ;  when,  as  old  Hal- 

of  Tngedy.  lam  says,  Cervantes  has  fallen  In  love  with 

It  Is  wonderful   [he  says]  how  the  sea  ^^^  ^        ^^^^  ^^  j,           ^     rldlcuUng. 

brought  up  this  appetite   for  Greek.    It  y^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  j^  ^^^^  j  3^^,      ^  ^^^ 

likes  to  be  caUed  eaXaoaa  and  irovrof  better  .^^            ^^^  ^l^^  ^^       S^^^      ^^       j^ 

than  (by)  the  wretched  word  "sea,"  I  am  j^.^^^    -^  ®                           '             ^          ^ 
sure  ;  and  the  Greeks  —  especially  ^schy- 

lus,  after  Homer  — are  full  of   seafaring  *^  I  have  this  summer,"  he  told  Mrs. 

sounds  and  allusions.    I  think  the  murmur  Thompson    in    1875,    '^  made    the    ac- 

of  the  ^ean  wrought  Itself   hito  then-  qualntance  of  a  great  lady,  with  whom  I 

language.  have  become  perfectly  intimate  through 

Fitzgerald  regretfully  parted  with  the  her  letters,  Madame  de  S^vign^.    I  had 

Scandal  in  1871,  and  contented  himself  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  her  because  of 

with  *'*'  sailing  on  the  river  Deben,  look-  that  eternal  daughter  of  hers  ;  but  ^  it's 

ing  at  the  crops  as  they  grow  green,  all  truth  and  daylight,'  as  Kitty  Cliye 

yellow,  russet,  and  are  finally  carried  said  of  Mi*s.  Siddons."    Besides,  as  he 

away  in  the  red  and  blue  wagons  with  remarked,  after  a  second  reading,  "  the 

the  sorrel  horse  ; "  until,  on  the  death  eye  gradually  learns  to  skim  over  the 

of  his  old  boatman  in  1877,  he  wrote  fuss  and  get  at  the  fun."    And  again 

"  Finis  "  to  his  nautical  experiences,  to  Mrs.   Cowell :  "  If  you  go  to  Brit- 

Thenceforth  he  looked  for  pleasure  to  tany  you  must  go  to  my  dear  S^vign^'s 

his  flowere  and  his  books.    He  was  no  ^  Bochers.'    If  I  had  the  <  go '  in  me  I 

mere  passive  reader.    His  miud  reacted  should  get  there  this  summer  too,  at  to 
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Abbotsford  and  Stratford.  She  has 
been  my  companion  here  [Lowestoft]  ; 
quite  alive  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
sometimes  lament  I  did  not  know  her 
before  ;  but  perhaps  such  an  acquaint- 
ance comes  in  best  to  cheer  one  toward 
the  end." 

In  1865  he  told  George  Grabbe  :  — 

I  am  now  reading  '*  Clarissa  Harlowe" 
for  about  the  fifth  time.  I  dare  say  you 
wouldn^t  have  patience  to  read  it  once  ; 
Indeed,  the  first  time  is  the  most  trying. 
It  is  a  very  wonderful,  and  quite  an  original 
and  unique  book,  but  almost  intolerable 
from  its  length  and  sentimentality. 

And  he  assured  Allen  that  — 

The  piece  of  literature  I  really  could 
benefit  posterity  with,  I  do  believe,  is  an 
edition  of  that  wonderful  and  aggravating 
*^  Clarissa  Harlowe,^*  and  this  I  would 
effect  with  a  pair  of  scissors  only.  It 
would  not  be  a  bit  too  long,  as  it  is,  if  it 
were  all  equally  good  ;  but  pedantry  comes 
in,  and  might,  I  think,  be  cleared  away, 
leaving  the  remainder  one  cf  the  great 
original  works  of  the  world  in  this  line. 

Elsewhere  he  recalled  Tennyson  once 
saying  to  him  of  "  Clarissa,"  "  I  love 
those  large,  still  books." 

He  prepared  also  a  volume  of  "  Bead- 
ings  from  Crabbe,"  the  circulation  of 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  lifted 
that  homely  poet  once  more  to  the  sur- 
face of  public  favor ;  but  it  never  saw 
the  light. 

Of  Miss  Austen  he  said  :  — 

She  is  capital  as  far  as  she  goes  ;  but  she 
never  goes  out  of  the  parlor.  If  but  Mag- 
nus Troil,  or  Jack  Bunce,  or  even  one  of 
Fiolding's  bnites  would  dash  in  upon  the 
gentility,  and  swear  a  round  oath  or  two  I 
I  nnist  think  the  ''  Woman  in  AVhite,"  with 
her  Count  Fosco,  far  beyond  all  that. 
Cowell  constantly  reads  Miss  Austen  at 
night  after  his  Sanskrit  philology  is  done  ; 
it  com])Oses  him  like  gruel ;  or  like  Paisi- 
ello's  music,  which  Napoleon  liked  above 
all  other  because  he  said  it  didn't  interrupt 
his  thoughts. 

Fitzgerald  had  an  abnormal  admira- 
tion for  the  "  Woman  in  White." 
Thrice  at  least  ho  regretfully  finished 
it.  **  Bravo  Trollope,"  again,  was 
among  his  favorites,  while  he  classed 


George   Eliot   among    the    ^^dreadfal 
Denners  of  romance." 

I  cannot  get  on  [he  said]  with  books 
about  the  daily  life  which  I  find  rather  in- 
sufferable in  practice  about  me.  I  never 
could  bear  Miss  Austen  nor  [later]  the 
famous  George  Eliot.  Give  me  people, 
places,  and  things  which  I  donH  and  canH 
see  —  Antiquaries,  Jeanie  Deans,  Dal- 
gettys,  etc  As  to  Thackeray*  s,  they  are 
terrible.  I  really  look  at  them  on  the 
shelf,  and  am  haJf  afraid  to  touch  them. 
He,  you  know,  could  go  deeper  into  the 
springs  of  common  action  than  these  ladies. 
Wonderful  he  is,  but  not  delightful,  which 
one  thirsts  for  as  one  gets  old  and  dry. 

The  institution  of  a  '^reading-boy" 
dated  from  1869,  when  Fitzgerald's 
eyes  were  nearly  "  blazed  away  by  par- 
aflin."  They  recovered,  but  precari- 
ously, and  were  never  afterwards  fit 
for  use  by  lamplight.  The  post  was  an 
enviable  one.  Of  the  first  occupant 
poor  Fitzgei-ald  said  :  ''He  stumbles  at 
every  third  wont,  and  gets  dreadfully 
tired,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I  renovate  him 
with  cake  and  sweet  wine."  With 
others,  the  business  of  the  night  being 
concluded,  a  game  of  piquet  was  feas- 
ible ;  and  then  out  on  the  table  would 
sometimes  steal  a  tame  mouse,  whom 
the  flutter  of  a  card  was  not  allowed  to 
disturb.  Scott  made  the  staple  of  these 
symposia  :  — 

I  have  had  read  to  me  of  nights  [Fits- 
gerald  recorded  in  1878]  some  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  Scotch  novels  —  "  Waverley," 
"Rob,"  "Midlothian,"  now  the  " Anti- 
quary'*—  eking  them  out  as  charily  as  I 
may.  For  I  feel,  in  parting  with  each,  aS 
parting  with  an  old  friend  whom  I  may 
never  see  again.  Plenty  of  dull,  and  even 
some  bad,  I  know  ;  but  parts  so  admirable, 
and  the  whole  so  delightful.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  he  sows  the  seed  of  his  story  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  in  what  seems 
barren  ground  ;  but  all  comes  up  in  due 
coiu^e,  and  there  is  the  whole  beautiful 
story  at  last.  I  think  all  this  forecast  is  to 
be  read  in  Scott's  shrewd,  humorous  face, 
as  one  sees  it  in  Chantrey's  bust. 

Dickens,  too,  he  "worshipped,  in 
spite  of  Carlyle  and  the  critics."  "  He 
always  lights  one  up  somehow."  And 
he  quoted  with  humorous  enjoyment 
Carlyle's   saying,  at   the    time    when 
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'^^  David  Copperfielii  ^'  was  appearing 
in  numbers,  **  Uial  he  is  a  sliowiuan 
whoiu  omi  gives  a  shilling  to  once  a 
ilionih  10  see  his  raree  show,  and  then 
aends  aboul  his  business." 

On  March  9,  1881,  James  Spedding 
died  at  St.  George's  Hospital  from  the 
effects  of  a  street  accident.  The  news 
struck  Fitzgerald  to  the  heart :  — 

*^  What  a  man  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  ^^as  in 
life,  so  in  death,  which,  as  Montaigne  says, 
proves  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel/* 
**  I  did  not  know,"  he  wrote  to  another 
correspondent,  "that  I  should  feel  Sped- 
ding's  loss  as  I  do,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  twenty  years  since  meeting  him. 
I  wake  almost  every  morning  feeling  as  if  I 
had  lost  something,  as  one  does  in  a  dream ; 
And,  truly  enough,  I  have  lost  Aim."  **  But 
he  lives  his  old  self,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ; 
and  all  I  hear  of  him  does  but  embellish 
the  recollection  of  him,  if  It  could  be  em- 
bellished ;"  for  he  was  the  same  "from  a 
boy,  all  that  is  best  in  heart  and  head,  a 
man  that  would  be  incredible  had  one  not 
known  him." 

Yet  he  never  ceased  lamenting  over 
his  "half-whitewashed  Bacon."  To 
Fitzgerald  "  this  life  of  his  wasted  on  a 
vain  work"  seemed  "a  tragedy  pa- 
thetic as  '  Antigone  '  or  '  Iphigenia.'  " 
"  To  re-edit  Bacon's  works,"  he  wrote 
to  Professor  Norton,  March  13,  1881, 
*'*'  which  did  not  want  any  such  re-edit- 
ing, and  to  vindicate  his  character, 
which  could  not  be  cleared,  did  this 
Spedding  sacrifice  forty  yeara,  which 
he  might  well  have  given  to  accomplish 
much  greater  things  —  Shakespeare, 
for  one."  And  yet  he  could  add  : 
^'  He  was  the  wisest  man  I  have 
known." 

Fitzgerald  knew  well  enough  that  his 
own  time  was  at  hand.  "On  March 
31,"  he  remarked,  "  I  shall  enter  on 
my  seventy-third  year,  and  none  of 
my  family  reaches  over  seventy-flve." 
And  when  suffering,  six  years  earlier, 
from  pains  about  the  heart :  "  I  fancy 
tliat  I  begin  to  ^  smell  the  ground,'  as 
sailors  say  of  the  ship  that  slackens 
speed  as  the  water  shallows  under  her. 
I  can't  say  I  have  much  care  for  long 
life,  but  still  less  for  long  death  ;  I 
mean  a  lingering  one." 
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His  wish  was  granted.  On  June  12, 
1883,  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Laurence 
from  his  Grange  :  — 

Here  I  live  still,  reading,  and  being  read 
to,  part  of  my  time,  walking  abroad  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  or  night,  in  spite  of 
wakening  a  bronchitis,  which  has  lodged 
like  the  household  "Brownie"  within; 
pottering  about  my  garden,  and  snipping 
off  dead  roses,  like  Miss  Toz  ;  and  now  and 
then  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  seaside,  and 
a  splash  to  sea  In  one  of  the  boats.  I  nevef 
see  a  new  picture,  nor  hear  a  note  of  music 
except  when  I  drum  out  some  old  tune  in 
winter  on  an  organ,  which  might  almost 
be  carried  about  the  streets  with  a  handle 
to  turn,  and  a  monkey  on  the  top  of  it.  So 
I  go  on,  living  a  life  far  too  comfortable 
as  compared  with  that  of  better  and  wiser 
men  ;  but  ever  expecting  a  reverse  in  health 
such  as  my  seventy-five  years  are  subject 
to. 

This  was  apparently  his  last  letter. 
Next  day  he  went  to  pay  his  annual 
visit  at  Merton  Bectory,  but  arrived 
without  spirits  or  appetite.  "  At  ten," 
his  host,  a  younger  George  Crabbe, 
related,  "  he  said  he  would  go  to  bed. 
I  went  up  with  him.  At  a  qimrter  to 
eight  I  tapped  at  his  door  to  ask  how 
he  was,  and,  getting  no  answer,  went 
in,  and  found  him  as  if  sleeping  peace- 
fully, but  quite  dead.  A  very  noble 
character  has  passed  away." 

Sixteen  days  before  his  death  he  liad 
written  to  one  of  his  nieces  :  "  It  seems 
strange  to  me  to  be  so  seemingly  alert 
— certainly,  alive  —  amid  such  fatali- 
ties with  younger  and  stronger  people. 
But,  even  while  I  say  so,  the  hair  may 
break  and  the  8us|)ended  sword  fall. 
If  it  would  but  do  so  at  once,  and 
effectually  I " 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grooine,  son  of  Archdeacon 
Groome,  an  intimate  of  Fitzgerald's, 
published  some  interesting  personal 
reminiscences  of  him  in  BXackwood^s 
Magazine  for  November,  1889.  He 
(then  eight  years  old)  recalled  him  as 
"  a  tall,  sea-browned  man,"  the  origi- 
nator of  many  picnics  and  sailing  ex- 
cursions, and  the  dispenser  to  his 
guests  of  oysters  and  audit  ale,  while 
he  paced  up  and  down,  munching  an 
apple  or  a  turnip,  and  applying  himself 
at  intervals  to  a  huge  jug  of  milk.    His 
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utterance  was  slow  and  melodious,  and 
bis  voice,  once  heard,  could  never  be 
forgotten,  owing  to  a  pausing  intona- 
tion peculiar  to  it  that  suggested  the 
fall  of  a  breaking  wave.  His  charity 
was  unstinted,  and  he  was,  from  lirst  to 
last,  absolutely  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious. Once,  when  his  mother  arrived 
at  Cambri(1<re  in  her  stately  equipage 
of  a  conch  dniwn  by  four  black  horses, 
be  was  unable  to  obey  her  summons  to 
come  down  in  consequence  of  iiis  only 
pair  of  shoes  being  at  the  cobbler^s  ; 
and  he  did  not  grow  smarter  as  he  grew 
older.  '^  I  can  see  him  now,"  Mr. 
Groome  writes,  '*  walking  into  Wood- 
bridge  with  an  old  Inverness  cape, 
slippers  on  feet,  and  a  handkerchief, 
very  likely,  tied  over  his  hat.  Yet  one 
always  recognized  in  him  the  Hidalgo. 
Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  gentle- 
man." 

Himself  and  his  '^  shabby  life  "  (as  it 
appeared  to  him)  he  iield  in  small  es- 
teem. He  was  apt  to  regard  his  corre- 
spondence as  intrusive,  and  demanded 
for  his  inimitable  letters  often  not  so 
much  as  the  compliment  of  a  bare  ac- 
knowledgment. Yet  in  writing  them 
he  was  unconsciously  building  up  his 
own  literary  reputation,  besides  prepar- 
ing for  thousands  such  pleasure  as  he 
himself  took  in  his  S^vign^.  Even 
hardened  reviewere  like  ourselves  can- 
not refer  back  to  a  marked  passage 
without  imminent  risk  of  getting  en- 
snared by  the  charm  of  pages  already 
perused.  '*  L'app^tit  vient  en  man- 
geant."  We  can  only  regret  that  so 
many  of  these  choice  missives  have 
perished.  Of  the  hundreds,  for  in- 
slance,  addressed  to  Speddiiig,  not  one 
survives.  But,  before  condemning 
their  destruction  as  a  delinquency,  we 
should  assure  ourselves  that  it  was  not 
the  performance  of  a  duty  ;  and  on 
this  point  we  have  no  information. 

Fitzgerald  '*  pretended  to  be  little 
more  tlinn  a  versifier  ;  "  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  outfit  as  an  orii^inal 
poet  was  incomplete.  True,  some  deli- 
cious verses  by  him,  of  which  Lamb 
said  **  'Tis  a  poem  I  envy,"  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  AihemrMm  of  July 
9,  1831  ;  but  the  singing  impulse  to  a 


great  extent  died  out ;  no  inner  coer* 
cion  drove  him  to  produce,  and  life 
suggested  no  theme  that  came  within 
the  compass  of  his  lyre.  Besides,  the 
cni  bono  f  as  he  said  of  other  euler-^ 
prises,  deadened  him  at  every  step. 
He  found  at  last  in  books  the  lacking 
inspiration.  Introduced  in  1850  to 
Cailderon  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Co  well,  now 
professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Caunbridge, 
Fitzgerald  promptly  recognized  his  vo- 
cation as  a  tninslator.  As  a  translator, 
and  more.  For  he  worked  on  the  the- 
ory that  ^Hmnslation  must  be  para- 
phrase to  be  readable  ;"  and  that  to 
retain  ''  forms  of  verse  and  thought 
irreconcilable  with  English  language 
and  English  ways  of  thinking"  waa 
fatal  to  vitality  :  — 

I  am  persuaded  [he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lowell] 
that,  to  keep  life  in  the  work  (as  Drama 
must),  the  translator  must  re-cast  the 
original  into  his  own  likeness,  more  or  less 
—  the  less  like  his  original,  so  much  the 
worse  —  but  still,  the  live  Dog  better  thaa 
the  dead  Lion,  in  drama,  I  say.  As  to 
Epic,  is  not  Gary  still  the  best  Dante? 
Cowper  and  Pope  were  both  men  of  genius^ 
out  of  my  sphere ;  but  whose  Homer  stlU 
holds  its  own  ?  The  elaborately  exact,  or 
the  ^*  teacup-time  ^*  parody  ? 

In  1853  he  published  his  brilliant 
version  of  six  of  tlie  less-known  Cable- 
ron  dramas  ;  in  1865,  he  was  encour- 
aged to  print,  for  private  circulation^ 
"^The  Mighty  Magician,"  and  *'  Life  is 
a  Dream."  The  surprising  merit  of 
the  works  was  at  once  recognized. 
The  plays  were  not  so  much  tnmslated 
as  transmuted  into  English.  No  mere 
anatomical  preparations,  but  moving 
organisms,  albeit  modified  by  a  daring 
process  of  artificial  selection,  were 
added  to  our  liteniture  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  was  emphasized, 
much  to  FitzgcraUrs  astonishment,  by 
the  bestowal  upon  him  in  1881  of  the 
Calderon  medal. 

His  Persian  were  begun  some  three 
years  later  than  his  Spanish  studies, 
but  under  the  same  auspices  ;  and  they 
quickly  bore  fruit.  From  the  first,  he 
was  fascinated  by  Omar  Khayyam,  the 
''Mahometan  Blackguard"  (CarlyleV 
term     of    endearment    towards    him) 
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whose  precept  '^  Let  us  eat  and  drink  " 
(chiefly  the  Ulter),  ^*  for  to-morrow  we 
die/*  has  never  needed  strenuous  en- 
forcement. '^  Poor  fellow  !  "  exclaimed 
Fitzi;erald,  "  I  Uiink  of  him,  and  Oliver 
Basselin,  and  Anacreon  ;  lighter  shad- 
ows among  the  shades,  perhaps  over 
which  Lucrelius  presides  so  grimly." 
He  did  more  than  think  of  him.  For 
in  1859,  in  beggarly  disguise  as  to  paper 
and  print,  but  magnificent  vesture  of 
verse,  appeared  the 

golden  Eastern  lay, 

Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well ; 

A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel. 

Tour  Omar. 

So  Tennyson  wrote  in  that  funeral  ded- 
ication of  ^^Tircsias,"  committed  to 
press  only  after  the  '^  full  light  of 
friendship"  commemorated  by  it  had 
sunk  into  darkness. 

Fitzgerald  also  adapted  from  the  Per- 
sian Att&r's  *^  Bird-Parliament,"  and 
J&mi's  ''  S&I&mau  and  Absdl ; "  but 
with  less  iclai:  — 

I  hardly  know  [he  said]  why  I  print  any 
of  these  things  which  nobody  buys.  I  sup- 
pose very  few  people  have  ever  taken  such 
pains  in  translation  as  I  have  :  though  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  literal.  But  at  all  cost,  a 
thing  must  Uioe :  with  a  transfusion  of  one^s 
own  worse  life  if  one  can^t  retain  the 
original's  better. 

His  veraion  of  the  "Agamemnon" 
was  not  intended  for  those  who  know 
the  original;  but,  "by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  interest  those  who  do  not." 
It  is  nevertheless  a  majestic  poem,  ani- 
mated with  antique  vigor,  if  little  re- 
gardful of  its  antique  model.  Scholars 
may  well  "  gasp  and  stare  "  at  the  sum- 
mary mode  in  which  textual  diflliculties 
are  disposed  of.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  author  an  the  most  "impudent"  of 
all  his  pixMluctions,  ^schylus,  as  he 
truly  said,  "  being  left  nowhere." 

Fitzgerald  printed  in  1851  a  sort  of 
Platonic  dialogue  entitled  "  Euphra- 
nor,"  the  concluding  passage  of  which, 
describing  a  boat-race  at  Cambridge, 
was  couaidered  by  Tennyson   a  very 


beautiful  2)iece  of  English  prose.  "I 
wonder  he  should  have  thought  twice 
about  it,"  Fitzgerald  remarked  in  his 
unfeigned  humility.  Yet  he  had  some 
liking  for  this  "pretty  specimen  of 
chiselled  cherry-stone."  There  is,  in- 
deed, something  of  the  caviare  flavor 
al)out  it.  The  "man  in  the  street" 
may  be  got  to  admit  its  merits  ;  only  a 
connoisseur  can  enjoy  them.  "  Eu- 
phranor  "  is  in  a  high  degree  academic  ; 
it  smells  of  the  lamp  ;  there  is  some- 
thing set  and  deliberate  about  plan 
alike  and  execution  ;  it  wants  impulse, 
vehemence,  entrain, 

Fitzgerald  caught  the  ear  of  the  pub- 
lic only  when  lifted  by  a  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  he  did  all  he  could,  by 
oddities  and  caprices  in  publication,  to 
prevent  the  success  which  came  late, 
from  coming  at  all.  Nor  was  he  daz- 
zled by  its  onset.  "  What  I  think,  and 
know,"  he  said,  "of  my  small  esca- 
pades in  print "  is  that  they  are  "  nice 
little  things,  some  of  them,  which  may 
interest  a  few  people  for  a  few  years. 
But  I  am  always  a  little  ashamed  of 
having  made  my  leisure  and  idleness 
the  means  of  putting  myself  forward  in 
print,  when  really  so  many  much  better 
people  keep  silent,  having  other  work 
to  do."  And  this  was  his  genuine  feel- 
ing. It  seemed,  if  one  might  say  so, 
just  touch-and-go  whether  the  world 
ever  heard  of  him.  A  shade  more  in- 
dolence, a  shade  less  impetus,  and  the 
"  nightingale  of  Woodbridgc "  might 
have  uttered  no  audible  note.  Its  ab- 
sence would  not  only  have  impover- 
ished the  orchestra  of  modern  Ensrlish 
song,  but  the  public  would  have  been 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  his  post- 
humous acquaintance.  His  lettei*s,  had 
they  come  from  an  undistinguished  re- 
cluse, would  assuredly  have  suffered 
cremation,  or  been  abandoned  to  de- 
cay ;  tbey  have  been  in  great  part 
happily  preserved  as  recording  the 
tlioughts  and  sentiments  of  the  inter- 
preter of  ^schylus,  Omar,  Calderou  — 
of  one  not  altogether  unworthy  to  join 
the  visionary  company  of  Tiresias, 

On  one  far  height,  in  one  far-shining  fire. 
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From  Temple  Bat. 
LEAVES  FROM  FRA  QIOVANNI'S  DIAKT. 

May  19<A. — Florence  at  last— and 
all  lliu  saints  be  praised  1  — praised,  be 
it  understood,  tliat  the  journey,  duslr 
and  soul-wearyintx,  has  come  to  an  end, 
not  because  the  goal  is  reached.  A 
subtle  dislinclion,  my  book,  which  you 
and  I  can  undersiand.  Praise  that 
the  toil  is  past,  not  that  the  end  is 
gained. 

A  sullen  uncouth  city.  Who,  dan- 
dled on  the  knees  of  Home  and  nour- 
ished on  her  glories,  could  praise  even 
the  weakest  saint  for  such  a  compul- 
sory haven  as  Florence  ?    Not  I. 

But  to  be  quit  of  the  dust  and  glare 
and  heat  of  that  last  interminable  val- 
ley, and  to  be  housed  in  the  tranquil 
coolness  of  even  such  gloomy  lodging 
as  these  rude  lords  can  give,  is  some- 
thing calling  forth  a  benediction,  and 
so — all  the  saints  be  pniised  I 

What  an  ill-luck  was  mine  to  be 
hooked  on  to  the  train  of  a  paltry  em- 
bassy to  hang  three  misenible  monks  ! 
Could  not  our  holy  father  liave  let 
these  coarse  Florentines  do  their  own 
hangings  without  thrusting  his  sacred 
Angers  into  the  business?  wearing  tlio 
soul  of  Torriano  to  a  shr«»d  —  thou«;h 
that,  I  think,  is  no  great  labor,  and  is 
due  more  to  the  journey  than  the  cause 
thereof  —  until  he  be  as  cross-grained 
as  an  olive  stock  ;  and  fretting  mine  to 
boot  —  a  much  more  sad  affair  to  him 
who  owns  the  soul  I 

But  that  gay  blaze  to  follow  on  the 
heels  of  the  hanging  will  set  the  gen- 
end  in  his  humor  again.  Why  hang 
them  first?  say  I.  But  that,  it  may 
bi»,  is  because  I  never  yet  saw  a  man 
burnt  —  a  pity  truly  that  a  goofl  expe- 
ritnce  should  be  wasted  !  It  may  be  I 
shall  never  be  so  near  a  goo<l  burning 
again  ;  and  then  to  hang  them  first  — 
the  dolts. 

If  all  I  hear  be  true,  they  would  go 
to  the  fire  rarely,  unless  that  poor  Sil- 
vcstro  failed  of  his  nerve,  and  evc*n 
that  would  lend  a  strangeness  to  the? 
sight  —  add  a  fresh  flavor.  But  what  a 
fcK)l  am  I  to  pat  my  expectation  on  the 
back  ;  hanged  they  will  be,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it. 


Strange  how  a  man's  Inmior  tliafw 
with  retl  and  a  good  meal.  Both  I 
have  had,  and  Ibe  old  towti^  which  this 
very  morning  leomed  ao  cnidcly  eon- 
ceivod  and  rugged,  has  taken  oo  % 
softened  touch  and  a  giamour  whidi 
is  not  Roman,  yet  oomet  uear  to  aie 
strangely. 

Perchance  that   Dnomo   of  BmaeW 
leschi,  aided  by  6lolto*a  aleuder  shaft 
of  beauty,  has  caat  its  8|M!ll  n|Kin  bm  : 
and  this  alone  to  thee,  oh  mirror  of  bit 
soul  I  —  thai  strangely  sweet,  sorrom-fol 
face  under  the   sliadow  of    the  great 
tower     has     moved    nie    to    kindlirr 
thought.    What    a    fair    penitent    to 
shrive  I    To  what  a  long  entegory  of 
innocent   sin    could    I   not    give    ear! 
How  geutly  could  I  not  gnlde  the  timid 
soul  which  looked  upon  rac  wilh  sach 
sad    eyes  I      With    what    soliciluds  — 
bah,  Giovanni,  my  friend,  ahe  Is  boI 
for  thee  to  shrive  ;  but  Florence  is  thr 
brighter   for   her   face    for   all  that! 
That  was  where  Girohinio  preached : 
and   what  a  waste  of  inlellrcl  I    The 
Hed  Hat  to  lie  had  for  the  holding  ovt 
his  hand  ;  and  to  hug  lila  dreams  the 
rather   and    prate  against    Ibe  pii|is! 
Giovanni,  why  wert  ihnu  not  In  bii 
shoes?     But,  then,    had    ho    not  so 
prated,    the    hat     had     never    hesn 
dangled.    For   advancement   there  is 
nothing  like  a  stem  virtue  held  under 
judicious    control.     There    is   ahcfs 
Girolamo   failed    and  where  Giovanoi 
had  Hucccedefl  —  had  lie  had  llie  virtue ! 

Wc  mostly,  I  think,  lake  after  oar 
mothers,  and  Rome  is  liie  only  parsat 
I  ever  knew.  Perchance  had  I  lived 
in  San  Marco,  that  face  would  hafs 
seemed  to  me  only  aorrowfal,  ihs 
sweetness  nothing ;  but  I  an  a  B^ 
man,  and  the  sweetuesa  moved  ■• 
first,  the  sadness  after. 

May  aOC^  —  An  early  maas  at  ta 
Marco  ;  my  white-robed  bn*tiit«i 
like  so  many  frightened  iiigooBs, 
a  flutter  has  the  coming  of  TuiifctfW 
wrought  amongst  them. 

AlrtMidy  they  are  eager  to  abjorstkli 
Girolamo  and  all  his  works  ;  a  cast  d 
wiirlicnift  surely,  since  they  foogM 
like  tigers  for  him  a  few  abort  wseb 
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gone  by.  Or  a  case  of  piliful,  cowardly 
humuls  cringing  to  heel  at  the  tirst 
clear  ntroku  of  the  whip  ?  To-day  I 
will  make  iiiy  choice,  for  Hoinolino  and 
the  general  will  bring  the  three  face  to 
face,  and  having  endured  the  toils  from 
Boine  hither  I  must  needs  be  there  to 
see  the  baiting  ;  and  yet,  the  sport  will 
be  but  poor,  for  the  otlds  are  sorely  un- 
fair. All  r/hristendom  and  the  devils 
of  the  Medici  against  three  poor 
monks.  The  powers  of  heaven  and 
hell  agiiinst  two  fanatics  and  a  chatter- 
ing imbecile. 

Poor  Girolanio,  he  were  belter  to 
hang  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it, 
for  the  bishop  will  play  him  like  ptit 
and  mouse.  Torture  him  soul  aud 
spirit  and  hang  him  bodily  afterwards  ; 
a  zealous  reformer  is  Romolino. 

Strange  how  that  face  haunts  nae  — 
A  glimpse  yesterday  au4  another  to- 
day. Mere  glances  shot  into  the  eyes, 
no  more  ;  count  three  slowly,  twice, 
and  thiit  is  all  ;  but  I  am  restless  and 
stirred  in  a  way  that  is  new  to  me. 

To-<lay  I  think  she  knew  me,  for  the 
eyes  dashed  an  inward  question,  then 
darkened  as  if  the  answer  had  not 
pleased.  But  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
Strange  I  never  thought  to  tell  myself 
before — I  am  a  monk.  If  there  be 
many  like  her  in  Florence,  small  won- 
der  Girolamo  preached,  and  is  to  hang 
for  his  preaching. 

Let  me  praise  the  saints  that  I  am 
Roman  and  not  Florentine,  else  had 
there  been  four  monks  to  hang  instead 
of  three. 

How  those  black  Franciscan  dogs 
bayed  at  his  heels  !  Truly  he  must  bo 
a  great  man  to  be  worth  so  much  good, 
honest  hate,  the  only  honest  thing 
about  them.  How  he  scorned  them  — 
yet  hardly  scorn,  rather  a  tolerant  con- 
tempt, as  if  nought  better  could  be 
looked  for.  Wliile  all  the  while  Tor- 
riano,  for  verj*  decency's  sake,  strove  to 
hide  that  the  man  was  judged  already. 
Then  at  last  — 

**  Thou  hast  a  devil,"  shouted  Romo- 
lino, ''  and  this  kind  comes  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting." 

*'A  devil,  I/ord  Bishop,"  cried  he 
l^ack,  smartly  enough,  a  gleam  of  fire 


in  the  hawk's  eyes  shrunk  deep  io 
their  hollows.  '*  So  said  they  of  one 
of  old,  and  lied.  As  for  fasting,  the 
nick  has  been  my  banquet  boanl  these 
many  days  past,  and  that  thou  know- 
est." 

Then  his  eyes  swept  us  who  8too4 
behind,  and  he  flung  his  hand  out  as  if 
into  our  very  faces. 

*^  Prayer  and  fasting  I  See  ye  to 
that,  with  your  wine-feasts  and  your 
love-feasts.  For  me,  I  go  to  a  feast 
which  no  mortal  hand  hath  spreml." 

Then  he  fell  silent,  and  looked  up  jto 
the  roof  of  the  great  hall,  the  glory 
flaming  in  his  eyes  and  a  smile  flicker* 
ing  round  his  moving  lips  as  if  he 
spoke  with  one  who  pleased  him  well ; 
as  truly  I  believe  he  did. 

I  would  I  had  remained  in  Rome  ;  a 
man  like  this  is  a  sore  fret  to  my  com- 
placency, and  wrenches  the  very  foun- 
dation of  my  peace  and  comfort.  Why 
could  he  not  have  hung  in  silence  ? 

I  think  those  Franciscan  curs  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces  then  and  there, 
had  not  the  soldieiy  fenced  him  round, 
not  for  love,  since  he  has  lashed  ihem 
many  a  time,  but  for  very  shame's 
sake,  lest  the  murder  seem  too  gross. 
And  what  need  to  kill,  when  the 
legate  had  the  pope's  decree  in  his 
pocket  ?  Sheer  waste  of  good  justice, 
and  at  a  risk  too. 

Passing  out  of  the  hall  I  plucked  ti)e 
general  by  the  9leeve  —  hopeless,  I 
knew,  for  who  is  Torriano  to  stand 
against  Alexander,  even  if  he  so 
willed  ?  But  my  heart  was  seething 
in  hot  blood,  and  speak  I  must,  the 
more  readily,  perhaps,  that  it  could 
serve  no  end. 

What  I  said  is  gone  from  me — not 
argument,  I  think  ;  men  in  my  temper 
have  no  thought  for  cold  rule  of  right 
and  wrong  —  but  rather  to  move  hia 
pity. 

Give  him  his  due,  he  heanl  me  out  — 
what  a  fool  I  must  have  looked  among 
them  all  I — then  patted  me  lightly  on 
the  shoulder. 

^^  Thou  hast  learned  a  good  lesson, 
Giovanni.  Of  all  the  pleas  to  move  a 
human  soul  the  plea  of  the  poor  devi) 
is  the  best."    Then  he   latched,  witb 
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rather  a  choke  in  his  breailh,  I  Ihousi^ht, 
gathered  up  his  robe  about  him,  and 
was  gone,  leaving  me  licking  dry  lips 
with  a  dry  tongue.  At  heart  not  a  bad 
fellow,  Torriano,  and  he  hates  the 
Francirtcans,  as  becomes  his  order. 
Well,  it  is  none  of  my  doing,  and  my 
souPs  my  own  ;  if  a  man  can  call  his 
soul  his  own  when  it  is  pulled  this  way 
and  tliat  by  a  fire-brained  monk  and  a 
face  in  the  crowd. 

May  2\bL  —  She  seems  to  haunt  the 
churches.  Yesterday  it  was  San  Marco, 
UMlay  the  Duomo,  where  I  saw  her 
from  my  place  beside  the  general,  and 
the  gaunt,  naked  walls  took  on  aglow 
that  all  Agnello  Gaddi's  Glory  of  Glass 
could  not  give  them. 

A  venom-bitten  Franciscan  raved  a 
full  hour,  and  I,  who  by  reason  of 
being  a  monk  am  intolerant  of  much 
preaching,  gave  him  my  benediction  for 
his  wordiness.  What  a  rest  it  was  to 
sit  and  watch  the  play  of  light  in  her 
eyes  I  What  a  passion  of  life  lay  be- 
hind that  flash  of  white  wrath  I  What 
a  divinity  of  pity  melted  in  her  tears  I 
For  the  black-coated  dog  in  the  pulpit 
n)oved  her  to  both,  nnd  all  for  Fra 
Girolamo  I  Had  I  but  stood  in  his 
shoes  no  monk  had  hung  for  reform  I 
But  had  there  been  no  fury  of  reform, 
wouhl  the  eyes  have  blazed  and  wept 
as  Ihcy  did  to-day  ?  AVhat  hast  thou 
to  do  with  her  eyes,  Giovanni  ?  All  of 
a  chip  it  has  come  that  thou  art  both 
man  and  monk,  with  the  devil  to  play 
the  see-saw  between  the  two. 

Now  and  then  the  crowd  surged  be- 
tween me  and  her  face  ;  then  what 
could  I  do  but  hear  the  harsh  yelp  of 
the  coward  cur  snarling  at  his  bettei-s  ? 
A  nice  Sunday  homily,  in  truth,  for 
men  and  women  to  hearken  to,  who, 
within  Ihe  same  walls,  have  swayed, 
broalhless,  to  pleadings  of  a  lie.iven- 
poHsc^HHcd  soul. 

I  think,  but  that  the  crowd  surged 
back  again,  I  must  needs  have  wrecked 
in}'  ccrlain  prospects  of  preferment, 
and  phicked  tlie  poison-tongucd  liar 
from  his  place  ;  but,  praise  lljc  saints, 
the  throni;,  hraviiii;  tliis  way  and  that, 
was  not  long  in  clearing  a  huieway  to 


where  she  stood  beside  a  pillar  over 
against  the  pulpit.  Aad  then  the  iem- 
l)est  of  invective  died  into  a  nmsic,  and 
I  sat  as  at  a  feast,  with  such  a  vision  as 
Angelico  might  have  seen.  What  was 
that  he  said  yesterday  ?  Pra3'er  and 
fasting?  Curse  him,  what  does  he 
know  of  the  hnuger  of  a  human  soul ; 
not  for  overmuch,  a  look  or  a  touch,  I 
think  ;  but  the  crave  tears  and  gnaws 
and  yearns. 

For  a  full  hour  I  have  spoken  with 
him  face  to  face.  It  came  about  in  this 
wise. 

Torriano  loves  not  the  Franciscans  ; 
as  how  could  he,  being  a  Dominican 
and  our  very  head  and  front  ?  Giro- 
lamo brought  disfavor  on  the  onler, 
therefore  Girolamo  mast  be  crushed. 
But  to-day  that/ra  TnaladtUo  —  I  kuow 
not  his  name  —  mingled  a  crafty  cen- 
sure in  his  speech,  pouring  his  vials 
upon  all  our  robes,  and  so  roused  the 
general's  wrath.  Hence,  if  Girolamo 
may  be  spared,  spared  he  shall  be  ; 
Alexander  and  his  legate  notwithstand- 
ing, and  St.  Dominic  upheld.  So  that 
which  my  pleading  could  not  do,  being 
the  word  of  a  friend,  may  be  done  by 
the  gibe  of  an  enemy. 

So  1  then,  as  one  of  the  order  and 
innocent  of  all  heat,  was  sent  to  seek  a 
reasonable  pretext  whereby  the  dead 
might  live. 

The  turret-room  which  has  been  his 
home  these  six  weeks  past  looked  none 
so  comfortless. 

A  crucifix  —  pictures  he  would  none 
of  —  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  a  cunning 
trap  it  seemed  to  me,  but  one  that 
failed  of  its  purpose,  for  though  the 
bruised  fingers  labored  sorely,  the  clear 
brain  gave  the  enemy  no  cause  to  re- 
joice. 

What  a  great  soul  he  has  I  —  greater 
than  his  mind,  for  all  his  intellect,  for 
it  was  something  more  than  human  wit 
that  brushed  aside  all  my  words,  so 
that  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  dropped 
all  cunning  of  fence,  and  spoke  with 
him  spirit  to  spirit. 

Was  he  coward  enough  to  save  him- 
self and  San  Marco  perish  ?  Death  I 
What  was  death  to  him  but  safety  ? 
C*ould   he    hide   himself   away  in  the 
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^ave  in  pence,  while  Florence  the  be- 
loved fell  a  prey  to  the  Medici  ?  Did 
he  dare  no  lunger  face  the  wralh  of 
Alexander  that  he  fled  to  the  peace  of 
Oo<l? 

Who  would  rise  as  champion  of  a 
pure  church  if  he  were  swept  aside  ? 
He  to  lay  himself  to  rest  I  He  to  flee 
to  the  grave  for  peace  I  and  all  for  a 
partless  point  of  principle.  A  hair- 
spliiting,  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Faiih  at  stake.  A  coward,  I  said,  a 
coward,  a  coward  I  And  in  his  face  I 
flung  back  the  gesture  of  the  day  be- 
fore. 

At  the  word  his  face  took  on  a  tinge 
of  red — the  weakness  of  fearing  to 
seem  weak  ever  beset  Girolamo  —  but 
for  all  the  flush  in  the  cheek  I  might 
as  well  have  urged  the  statue  of  Forti- 
tude on  the  Loggia  outside  the  win- 
dow. 

Yet  through  his  calmness  his  lips 
quivered  pitifully. 

^^  San  Marco  and  Florence  are 
doomed,"  he  said  sorrowfully.  '*  They 
knew  not  the  day  of  their  visitation. 
Look,  to-morrow,  what  1  wrote  in  the 
great  hall  beneath.  The  Faith  ?  That 
is  eternal.  The  Church  ? "  his  eyes 
kindled.  »*  That  will  rise  the  higher 
for  my  ashes.  It  would  go  far  to  break 
my  heart  if  Komolino  held  back  my 
crown  from  me.  My  Church  shall 
climb  upward,  nearer  to  the  life  invis- 
ible. 

"'  Purity  of  the  priesthood  ?  See 
tliou  to  that  I  The  work  of  life  lies 
nearest  to  our  door  ;  the  gates  clang 
behind  me,  for  my  warfare  is  ended. 
See  thou  to  thine." 

Prone  before  him  —  persecuted,  for- 
saken, j^ccursed  as  he  was  —  i)rone  be- 
fore him  I  huddled  myself,  and  would 
have  kissed  his  feet,  but  that  he  drew 
me  up  and  laid  liis  lips  against  my 
forehead.  There  was  silence  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  said,  like  one  in  a 
dream, — 

"  Prjxyer  and  fasting  :  this  kind  goes 
not  out  but  l)v  praver  and  fastinij." 

After  that  he  seemed  to  forijct  that 
such  a  one  as  I  was  in  his  presence. 

The  prison-house  was  broken,  blotted 
out,  the  roof  shrivelled  to  a  vapor,  and 


pure  heaven  round  about  him  in  his 
prayer. 

As  for  me,  I  stumbled  down  the 
dusky  staircase,  groping  my  way,  awed 
by  the  glory  of  his  face,  "  See  thou  to 
that  I "  singing  in  my  ears  as  it  has 
sung  ever  since. 

At  the  stairfoot  Torriano  met  me, 
but  asked  no  question,  passing  me  by 
with  a  look,  no  need  for  words.  The 
foreshadowed  end  must  come. 

May  22nd»  —  Already  there  is  a  bus- 
tle and  clamor  in  the  great  square  into 
which  tiiis  old  palace  thrusts  a  grey 
shoulder.  The  clank  and  din  of  ham- 
mers mingled  with  the  hoarse  monot- 
ony of  many  voices. 

From  the  window  —  had  I  tne  heart 
to  look  —  I  could  see  that  slowly 
lengthening  tongue  of  wood  which  to- 
morrow is  to  glow  so  horribly  red  at 
the  point.  Sentence  has  been  con- 
flrmed. 

Knowing  the  inevitable,  I  most  pit- 
eously  besought  tlie  general  to  forego 
my  attendance,  and  so  spare  my  poor 
flesh  a  pang  ;  but  he  was  adamant. 

**  The  honor  of  the  order  requires 
it,"  he  said.  "  AVe  must  show  those 
dearly  loved  brethren  of  St.  Francis 
that  this  is  but  a  local  plague-spot  on 
our  white  robe,  and  not  a  leavening 
disorder.  Since  we  cannot  save  the 
poor  devils,  we  must  do  the  next  best 
thing,  and  burn  them  with  the  cheer- 
fullest  grace  we  can  show,  so  that  the 
dogs  yelp  not." 

So  it  came  that  at  the  tragic  farce  of 
confirming  the  already  confirmed,  I 
stood  beside  his  chair.  They  die  to- 
morrow, for  seeking  to  pluck  a  flame 
out  of  a  coal  fire. 

It  was  full  six  weeks  since  they  had 
met,  six  weeks  brimful  of  torment  to 
body  and  spirit.  I  think  there  were 
few  eyes  but  felt  the  flush  of  moisture 
when  those  three  monks  drew  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  kissed 
(mo  another  solemnly  in  their  bonds : 
shattered  in  frame  but  unbroken  in 
will. 

When  the  eagle  has  been  snared  in 
the  net  there  is  little  to  be  said  of 
meaner  fowl  in   like  evil  case  ;  there- 
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fore  of  the  lesser  brethren  not  much  is 
writ. 

To-ilay,  many  a  time,  Domenico 
would  have  broken  out  into  bitter 
words,  for  all  hiH  soul  was  shaking 
with  wrath  ;  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  prior  of  liis  ndorinfi^  love.  But  with 
a  touch  Girolamo  subdued  him,  if  not 
to  peace  at  least  to  silence.  A  strong 
soul,  Domenico  ;  yet  had  there  been  no 
Girolamo,  Domenico  had  lived  and  died 
the  pope's  very  humble  servant. 

As  for  Silvestro,  he  treuibled  like  a 
reed,  a  mere  physical  reaction,  as  I 
think,  for  the  spirit  was  unbowed. 
The  face  miirht  be  pale,  as  whose 
miglit  n(»t  at  such  a  time  ?  But  the 
eyes  which  looked  at  Romolino  up  and 
down  luid  no  terror  in  them. 

Whatacompauionship  must  be  theirs 
to-night,  though  not  one  of  words,  I 
think  I  There  is  but  little  room  for 
words  wh«M'e  the  energy  of  faith  crys- 
tallizes into  death.  One  of  spirit 
rather,  and  that  strength  which  comes 
of  union. 

I  would  I  were  with  them,  then  I 
might  fight  down  the  devil  better  than 
now.  What  a  pendulum  is  man  I  Let 
me  set  it  down,  that  I  may  look  the 
truth  in  the  face. 

Leiiving  the  hnll  with  all  the  exalta- 
tion  of  rage  and  pity  beating  at  my 
brain,  there  looked  out  of  the  crowd 
about  the  doorway  that  sorrowful, 
sweet  face  which  has  haunted  me  these 
three  times.  The  blood  surged  to  my 
heart  and  eyes  like  a  wave  flood,  so 
that  I  gasped,  and  staggered  —  blinded. 

The  escaltation  crumbled  to  despair, 
and  all  for  a  woman's  face. 

See  thou  to  that  —  prayer  and  fast- 
ing I  See  thou  to  that  —  trample  na- 
ture under  foot  and  rise  to  heaven  upon 
it  I  But  heaven  seems  near  at  hand  I 
See  thou  to  that!  How?  — How? 
—  Pniyer  and  fasling,  prayer  and  fast- 
ing I     See  thou  to  that  I 

What  an  echo  rumbles  from  the 
square  !  There  is  the  thud  of  a  mal- 
let;  there  the  crash  of  a  plank  Anna: 
from  shoulder  high— the  sharp   ring 


of  a  bolt  driven  home  —  the  rhythmic 
traffic  of  life  to  slay  life  I 

Has  Florence  no  heart  ?  Isgraliludi^ 
dumb  —  memory  dead  ?  Is  there  not 
a  soul  in  this  accursed  city  that  remem- 
bers ?  Aye,  there  is  one.  Qh,  puie^ 
pale  face,  and  sorrowful,  deep  eyes  I 
But  the  hammering  and  iunnoil  of  thii 
red,  funend  horror  will  not  let  me  rest, 
witli  its  passionate,  insistent  voice.  I 
must  leave  it  all  for  to-uight»  or  I  shall 
go  mad. 

May  23rd.  —  All  night  lon^  the  bmte 
city  has  prowled  round  the  square,- 
howling  like  a  famislied  beast,  reatksss^ 
and  on  the  alert  for  blood.  All  uighi- 
long,  through  the  hoarse  outcry,  haa 
rolle<l  the  din  of  labor.  Rasp  of  saw 
—  clang  of  iron,  and  the  harrying  fee|. 
trampling  the  hollow  planks. 

No  peace  without  or  within,  for  all 
night  long  I  Imve  cried  into  the  dark* 
ness,  and  there  is  none  to  hearken. 

Dimly  -.he  light  has  crept  in,  seeming 
to  bear  upon  its  wings,  more  shrill  and 
clear  tkin  in  the  gloom,  the  noise  of 
the  eager,  life-thirsty  floo<ltide  of  wrath 
outside.  In  this  I  am  steadfast :  not 
even  the  general  himself  shall  drag  me 
out  to  see  the  hungry  lust  for  murder 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  becD 
loved  so  well. 

Ha  I  how  the  tumult  swells  into  a 
roar,  and  dies  away  in  a  gasp  of  silence 
as  if  the  breath  were  choked  down  ten 
thousand  throats. 

1  can  hear  their  feet — the  shuffle  oa. 
the  planks  I 

Is  that  the  murmur  of  the  office  for 
the  dead  ?  Oh,  €ro<l  in  heaven,  shrive 
them  I  Oh,  God  in  heaven,  receive 
them  I 

It  dies  away.  There  is  a  buz2  of  ex- 
pectation. The  ladder  —  the  rope  — 
the  struggle. 

What  is  that  ?  The  crackle  and  roar 
of  Are  already,  and  a  new  red  light  that 
dances  horribly  on  the  wall  I 

Down  on  thy  knees,  Giovanni,  ancl- 
weep.  AVho  weeps  with  thee  but  that 
one  sorrowful,  pale  face  ? 
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From  Blackwood's  Magasine. 

T^KP    33^WTS    OF    PAIUS    FOBTIT   YEAICS 

AGO. 

X£(£  changes  wUich  have  come  about 
duriug  ihe  lattt  forly  years  iu  Ihe  aspect 
of  the  iiU'eet3  of  Paris  have  been  vastly 
more  marked  than  those  which  have 
occurred  in  Loudon  within  the  same 
period.  The  two  nmin  reasons  of  the 
difference  are  :  firstly,  that  London  set 
to  work  to  modify  its  ways  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  Pairis,  and  that  Paris 
still  retained,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifties,  many  reminders  of  ancient 
sights  and  customs,  and  still  presented 
many  chairacterislics  of  past  days, 
which,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  had 
faded  out  long  before  ;  secondly,  that, 
when  transformation  did  at  last  begin 
in  Paris,  it  was  far  more  sudden  and 
violent,  far  more  universal  and  radictd, 
than  the  mild  gradual  variations  we 
have  introduced  in  London,  and  that, 
iu  consequence  of  the  utterness  of  that 
transformation,  an  entire  city  was  vir- 
twvlly  swept  away  and  a  new  one  put  in 
its  place.  The  Paris  of  the  First  Em- 
pire was  still  visible  in  1850,  almost 
unaltered  in  its  essential  features  ;  old 
houses,  old  roadways,  old  vehicles,  old 
cheapnesses,  old  particularities  of  all 
sorts,  had  been  faithfully  preserve<I, 
and  struck  both  the  eye  and  the  pocket 
of  the  new-comer  as  signs  of  another 
ei>och.  It  was  not  till  Haussmann  be- 
gan, in  1854,  the  reconsti*uction,  not 
only  of  so  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Paris,  but —  what  was  far  more  grave 
—  of  its  conditions,  and  practices,  and 
order  of  existence,  that  the  relics  of 
former  life,  former  mannera,  and 
former  econon)ies  found  themselves 
successively  crushed  out,  and  that  the 
brilliant,  extravagant  Paris  of  Napoleon 
III.  was  evolved  from  the  ruins. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Empire  Paris  was  still  a  city  of  many 
mean  streets  and  a  few  grand  ones  ; 
still  a  city  of  rare  pavements,  ron^h 
stones,  stag^nant  crntters,  and  scarcely 
any  dminnsre  ;  still  a  city  of  uncom- 
fortable homes,  of  varic<l  smells,  of 
relalivHy  simple  life,  and  of  close 
intermixture  of  classes.  This  last  ele- 
ment—  the   intermixture  of  cUuses  — 


ei^ercised  particular  influence  ou  the 
look  of  the  streets  as  on  the  home  con- 
tacts of  the  inhabitants,  and  needs  to 
be  borne  always  in  mind  in  endeavoring 
to  reconstitute  the  former  iispects  of 
the  place.  Of  course  there  were,  in 
those  days  as  always,  certain  quariera 
of  the  town  which  were  tenanted  ex- 
clusively by  the  poor  ;  but  the  great 
feature  was  that  the  poor  were  not 
restricted  to  those  special  quarters ; 
they  lodged  everywhere  else  as  well,. 
wherever  they  fouud  themselves  in 
proximity  to  their  work,  in  the  most 
aristocratic  as  in  the  lowest  disti*icts. 
In  almost  every  house  in  the  fashion- 
able parts  of  Paris  the  successive  floors 
were  inliabited  by  a  regular  gradation 
of  classes  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ; 
over  the  rich  people  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  were  clerks  and  trades- 
people en  chamhre  on  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  workmen  of  all  sorts  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth.  Thorough  mingling  of 
ranks  under  the  same  roof  was  the  rule 
of  life  ;  all  the  lodgers  used  the  same 
stairs  (iu  those  days  hiwk  staircases 
scarcely  existed)  ;  all  tramped  up  and 
down  amidst  the  careless  spillings  and 
droppings  of  the  less  clean  portion  of 
the  inmates.  The  most  finished  of  the 
women  of  the  perio<l  thought  it  nat- 
ural to  use  the  same  flight  as  the  dirty 
children  from  above  them  ;  a  lady  go- 
ing  out  to  dinner  in  white  satin  did 
not  feel  shocked  at  meeting  a  mason 
in  white  calico  coming  in  ;  mMhIing 
acquaintances  between  fellow-UMlgers 
were  formed  when  time  had  Uiught 
them  each  other's  faces.  The  effect 
of  this  amalgamation  in  the  houses 
stretched  out  naturally  into  the  streets, 
where,  in  consequence  of  ihe  nearness 
of  their  homes,  the  various  strata  of 
the  population  of  each  quarter  were 
thrown  together  far  more  promiscuously 
than  they  are  now.  The  workei-s  have 
no  place  in  the  new  houses,  which  are 
built  for  the  rich  alone  ;  they  have 
been  driven  to  the  outskirts,  instead  of 
being  spread,  more  or  less,  over  the 
whole  town ;  the  classes  and  the 
masses  live  now  entirely  apart,  in  dis- 
tricts remote  from  each  other,  and  the 
growing  hate   of    tbe  masses  for  th^ 
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<:lns8e8  has  been  coiisidenibly  siimu- 
laled  by  the  separatiou.  A  loUilly 
altered  social  relaiiouship,  a  far  less 
friendly  aitilude  and  feeling  between 
the  lop  and  the  bottom,  has  resulted 
from  the  expulsion  of  so  many  of  the 
poor  from  their  old  lionies. 

The  good  streets  of  Paris  forty  years 
ago  were  therefore  far  more  generally 
representative  than  they  are  to-day. 
They  exhibited  the  various  components 
of  the  community  with  more  abun- 
dance, more  accuracy,  and  a  truer 
average  ;  universal  blending  was  their 
normal  condition.  The  stranger  learnt 
more  from  them  in  a  day  about  types 
and  categories  than  he  can  now  learn 
in  a  week,  for  in  the  present  state 
of  things  there  are,  in  one  direction, 
regions  where  a  cloth  coat  is  never 
beheld,  and,  in  another,  districts  where 
a  blouse  is  almost  unknown.  And 
when  to  this  former  medley  of  persons 
and  oistes  we  add  the  notable  differ- 
ences of  dress,  of  bearing,  of  occupa- 
tions of  the  passers-by  from  those 
which  prevail  in  the  rich  quarters  now, 
the  contrast  of  general  effect  may 
easil}'  be  imagined.  Forty  years  are 
but  an  instant  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  and  yet  the  last  forty  years 
have  sufficed  to  produce  an  organic 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

The  change  extends  to  everything  — 
to  the  houses,  the  shops,  the  public 
and  private  cariiages,  the  soldiers,  the 
policemen,  the  hawkers'  barrows,  and 
the  (ispuct  of  the  men  and  women. 
Nearly  everylhing  has  grown  smarter, 
but  everylhing  without  exception  has 
grown  dearer.  Whether  the  former 
<;on)))ensales  for  the  latter  is  a  question 
which  everv  one  must  decide  for  him- 
self  aceonling  to  his  personal  view. 

The  shops  were  of  course  inferior  to 
what  they  are  now.  The  show  in  the 
windows  —  ihe  montre,  as  the  French 
<*all  it  —  was  less  brilliant  and  less 
templing.  They  were,  however,  the 
prettiest  of  their  time  in  Europe  ;  and 
all  that  they  have  done  since  has  been 
to  march  onward  with  the  century, 
and,  amidst  the  general  progress  of  the 
"Vrorld,  to  keep  the  front  place  they  held 


before.  Stores,  iu  the  English  sense, 
have  Dover  become  accliiualixed  in 
Paris  (though  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  iutrotluce  them),  mainly 
because  the  cooks  refuse  to  purchase 
food  iu  places  where  they  can  get  no 
commission  for  themselves ;  but  the 
growth  of  the  Bon  March^  aud  the 
Louvre,  which  has  been  entirely  ef- 
fected within  the  last  foily  years,  sup- 
plies evidence  enough  that  in  Paris,  as 
in  London,  the  tendency  of  the  |>eriod 
—  outside  the  cooks  —  is  towards  com- 
prahensive  establishments,  where  ob- 
jects of  many  natures  can  be  found  at 
low  prices  under  the  same  roof.  Potin, 
the  universal  grocer,  supplies  even  an 
example  of  success  in  spite  of  the 
cooks.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  the  new  menageries  of 
goods,  most  of  the  shop  windows  on 
the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  seem  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
merce inside  is  still  prosperous.  Cer- 
tain sorts  of  shops  have,  it  is  true, 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  disa|>- 
peared,  partly  from  the  general  change 
of  ways  of  life,  partly  from  the  absorj)- 
tion  of  their  business  by  larger  tmders. 
For  instance,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  thei*e  is  not  now  o'ne  single 
glove-shop  left  in  Pans  (I  mean  a  shop 
in  which  gloves  alone  are  kept,  as  used 
to  be  the  case  in  former  times).  The 
high-class  special  dealers  in  lace,  in 
cachemire  shawls,  in  silks,  have  melted 
away.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  herhoHstea,  who  sold  medicinal 
herbs,  have  vanished  too  ;  the  ro<i«- 
seurs^  who  had  blazing  fires  behind 
their  windows,  and  supplied  roast 
chickens  off  the  spit,  have  abandoned 
business  ;  even  the  hq^-chestnut  <lealer 
of  the  winter  nights  is  rarely  to  be  dis- 
covered now.  Specialities,  excepting 
jewellery,  are  ceasing  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own ;  emporiums  are  choking 
them.  Measuring  the  old  shops  all 
round  —  in  showiness,  in  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, in  extent  of  business  —  they 
were  incontestably  inferior  to  those  of 
to-day,  though  not  more  so  than  iu  any 
other  capital. 

The    look   of    the   private   carriages 
was  also  far  less  bright.    They  were 
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less  well  turned  out ;  the  liorses  were 
heavier  ;  the  servants  were  often  badly 
dressed  ;  the  driving  was,  if  possible, 
raore  careless.  Frencli  carriages  (like 
French  plates  and  knives)  have  always 
been  more  lightly  made  than  those  of 
England,  and  at  that  time  the  differ- 
ence was  more  marked,  because  English 
carrinj^es  were  more  massive  than  now. 
The  omnibuses  and  cabs  were  dirty 
and  uncomfortable;  ancient  shapes  still 
•existed,  and,  cerUiinly,  they  did  not  aid 
to  adorn  the  streets. 

In  genend  terms  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  Paris  as  eveiy where  else  —  but  more 
perhaps  in  Paris  than  elsewhere  — 
there  was,  in  comparison  with  to-day, 
less  smartness,  less  alertness,  less 
hurry,  and  of  course  less  movement, 
for  the  population  was  much  smaller, 
and  the  city  was  still  limited  by  the 
octroi  wall.  The  relative  absence  of 
bustle  produced,  however,  no  dulness  ; 
the  streets  were  not  so  noisy,  not  so 
crowded,  not  so  business-like  as  they 
have  become  since  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
quite  true  to  say  that  they  were  as 
bright.  The  brightness  came  from  one 
special  cause,  from  a  spring  of  action 
proper  to  the  time,  which  produced  an 
aspect  unlike  that  of  other  d.nys.  The 
grunt  peculiarity,  the  striking  mark  and 
badge,  which  distinguished  the  streets 
of  then  from  the  streets  of  now,  were 
supplied  by  a  something  which  was 
nationally  proper  to  the  France  of  the 
period,  by  a  something  which  none  of 
us  will  see  at  work  again  in  the  same 
form  —  by  the  type  of  the  Paris  w*omen 
of  the  time. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of 
women  on  the  aspect  of  out-of-door 
life  has  always  occupied  the  attention 
of  travellers.  I  have  discussed  it  — 
and,  especially,  the  comparative  attrac- 
tiveness of  European  women  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  epochs  —  with  many 
cosmopolitan  observere,  including  old 
diplomalisls  from  various  lands,  who, 
as  a  class,  are  experienced  artistes  en 
femmes  and  profound  students  of  **  the 
eternal  feminine,"  and  I  have  found  a 
concordancy  of  opinion  on  two  points  : 
one,  that  the  women  of  Paris  have 
ill  ways  stood    (list  as  regards   open-air 


effect  (the  Viennese  are  generally  put . 
second,  though  lengths  behind)  ;  the 
other,  that  at  no  time  within  living 
memory  have  they  contributed  so 
largely,  so  exclusively  indeed,  to  that 
effect  as  they  did  Indf  a  century  ago. 
Their  performance  indoors  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  matter ;  it  is  not. 
their  talk  but  their  walk,  not  their 
home  manner  but  their  out-door  main- 
tien,  not  their  social  action  in  private 
but  their  physical  effect  in  public,  that 
concern  us  here. 

The  results,  to  the  eye  of  the  passer- 
by, were   admirable ;  and  so  were  the 
processes  by  which  the  results  were 
reached.    The    period   of    Louis    Phi- 
lippe had  been  essentially  honest  and 
respectable  ;   it  had  discouraged  van- 
ities  and  follies ;   it   had    encouraged 
mo<1eration   and  prudence  ;  it  had  re- 
acted on  the  whole  organiziition  of  tlie 
life  of  the  time,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  on   women's  dress.    It  was  a 
season  of  economy,  of  frank  acceptance 
of  the  fruits  of  small  money,  and  of  an 
astonishing  handiness   in  making  the 
most  out  of  little.    When  we  look  back 
(with  the  ideas  of  to-day)  to  the  condi- 
tions of  expenditure  which  prevailed 
then,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with 
such  limited  resources,  the  woman  of 
the  time  can  have  won  such  a  place  in 
Ihe  admiration  of  the  world.     I  am  cer- 
Uiinly not  far  wrong  in  aflirming  that 
the    majority   of    the    women    of   the 
upper  classes  who  ambled  about  the 
streets  in  those  days  had  not  spent  ten 
pounds   each  on   their  entire   toilette, 
every  detail  of  it  included.     The   ten- 
dency of  the  epoch   was   towards   ex- 
treme reflnement,  but  towards  equally 
extreme  simplicity  as  the  basis  of  the 
reflnement.     There  was  no   parade  of 
stuffs,   or  colors,  or  of  fa^ns ;   there 
was  scarcely  any  costly  material  ;  but 
there  was  a  perfume  of  high  breeding 
and  a  daintiness  of  small  niceties  that 
were  most  satisfvino:  to  the  critical  be- 
holder.     Finish  not  flourish,  distinction 
not  display,  grace  not  glitter,  were  the 
aims  pursued.     The  great  ambition  — 
indeed,  the  one  ambition  —  was   to  be 
comme  il  faut ;  that  phrase  expressed 
the  perfection  of  feminine  possibilities 
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as  the  generation  uadersioocl  ilion). 
And  they  were  oonttiii  il fault  Never 
has  delicate  femininity  reached  such  a 
hei«;hl,  never  has  the  ideid  ^^huly" 
been  so  consuiuniately  achieved.  That 
ideal  (by  its  nature  purely  conven- 
tional) h:is  never  been  either  conceived 
or  worked  out  idonticully  iu  all  coun- 
tries simultaneously  ;  lood  variety  has 
always  existed  ;  the  Russian  lady,  the 
German  lady,  the  English  lady,  the 
French  hidy  —  I  mean,  of  course, 
women  of  social  position  —  have  never 
been  precisely  like  each  other ;  the 
differences  are  diminishing  with  facili- 
ties of  communication  and  more  fre- 
quent contacts,  but  they  still  exist 
perceptibly,  and  half  a  century  ago 
were  clearly  marked.  The  French  lady 
of  the  time  was  most  distinctly  herself, 
not  the  same  as  the  contemporaneous 
lady  of  other  lands,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  judges  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred  was  that,  out  of  doors,  she 
beat  them  all.  I  pej^sonally  remember 
her  (I  was  young  then,  and  probably 
somewhat  enthusiastic)  as  a  dream  of 
charm,  and  feminine  beyond  anything 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  since. 

Conceive  the  effect  she  produced  in 
the  streets  I  Conceive  the  seusation 
of  strolling  in  a  crowd  in  which  every 
woman  had  done  her  utmost  to  be 
comme  il  faiU ;  in  which,  as  a  natural 
reftult,  a  gtMxl  many  looked  '*  born  ; "  in 
which  a  fair  minority  might  have  car- 
ried on  their  persons  the  famous  lines 
inscribed  on  one  of  the  arabesqued 
walls  of  the  Alhambra,  *^  Look  at  my 
elegance  ;  lliou  wilt  reap  from  it  the 
l>enefit  of  a  commentary  on  decora- 
tion." The  fashions  of  the  time  aided 
in  the  production  of  the  effect  sought 
for  ;  they  were  quiet,  simple,  subdued  ; 
and  they  were  so  hccauso  the  women 
who  adopted  them  had  the  good  sense 
to  take  calm,  simplicity,  sobriety  for 
their  niies. 

Alas  I  the  expression  conime  il  faiU 
has  dinappeared  from  the  French  lan- 
guage, just  as  the  type  and  the  idesis 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  have 
diKappeared  from  French  life.  Some- 
thing very  different  is  wanted  now. 
None  but  old  people  Imow  the  ancient 


menniog  of  oomrne  il/aui  ;  if  th^  young 
ouea  wer6  aequaiuted  with  it  iUey 
would  only  scoru  it  As  the  FigQro^ 
observed  some  years  ago,  '^  la  femm^ 
conime  il  faut  est  reniphic^  par  Uk 
fenime  comme  il  en  faut."  When  tb^ 
streets  were  iveopled  by  the  '^femmo 
comme  il  faut,"  it  was  a  privilege  aud 
a  lesson  to  walk  in  them. 

And  yet,  if  she  could  be  called  to  life 
again,  the  streets  of  to-4lay  would  only 
laugh  at  her.  Paris  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  another  theory  of  woiuan, 
and  would  have  no  applause  to  qffer  to 
a  revival  of  the  past.  The  eye  addiets 
itself  to  what  it  sees  each  day,  mistakes 
mere  habit  for  reasoned  preference, 
and  likes  or  dislikes,  admires  or  con- 
temns, by  sheer  force  of  contact ;  but 
surely  it  will  be  owned,  even  by  those 
who  are  completely  under  present  in- 
fluences, that  the  principles  of  dress 
and  bearing  which  were  applied  in 
Paris  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury had  at  all  events  a  value  which 
has  become  rare  since.  A7omen  at- 
tained charm  without  expense,  but 
with  strong  personality,  for  the  reason 
that  they  manufactured  it  for  them- 
selves, and  did  not  ask  their  t^iilor  to 
supi>Iy  it.  It  was  a  delicious  pattern 
while  it  lasted,  and  while  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  a  time  ;  but 
the  time  has  passed,  the  pattern  has 
become  antiquated,  and,  in  every  way, 
Paris  has  lost  largely  by  the  change. 

Unhappily  there  was  a  fault  in  this 
attractive  picture  ;  but  as  it  was  a  fault 
common  to  all  Europe  then,  and  was  in 
no  way  special  to  the  French,  it  did  not 
strike  the  foreign  spectator  of  those. 
<lays,  because  he  was  accustomed  to  it 
everywhere.  The  fault  was  that  it  was 
the  fashion  to  look  insipid  I  The  por- 
traits of  the  period  testify  amply  to  the 
fact,  for  they  depict  the  least  expres- 
sive looking  generation  that  ever  had 
itself  ])ainicd.  Both  ringlets  and  flat 
bandeaux  lent  their  aid  successively  to 
the  fabric;ition  of  the  air  of  weakness. 
The  Parisienne,  with  all  her  natural 
vivacity,  could  not  escape  from  the  uni- 
versal taint ;  in  comparison  with  what 
she  has  been  at  other  times  anil  is  to- 
day, there  was  about  her  a  U^Uhmu 
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<if  phyeiogiioray,  a  eupiu*<i3sioii  of  niiU 
iiMiUoii,  and  eveu,  iu  cerlaiii  highly 
devehiped  eanes,  an  itileniioual  as^iup- 
tioti  of  hiii^uid  imbecility.  Uut  at  that 
time  no  one  perceived  thi«  ;  vre  vnste 
all  (rnen  as  well  as  women)  determined 
to  give  ourselves  an  appearance  of  im- 
imssiveness,  because  we  royranled  it  at 
one  of  the  essential  foundnlions  of  the 
comme  Ufant,  We  see  now  liow  fatu- 
ous we  hmlcod  then ;  but  at  the 
moment  we  wore  blind  to  our  own 
weakness,  and  simply  beheld  in  placid- 
itv  of  movements  and  of  countenance 
nu  indispenssiblc  adjunct  of  distinction. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  putting  on  of 
n  puerility  that  did  not  belong  to  them, 
and  was  in  utter  contradiction  to  their 
nature,  I  repeat  that  Uiose  women 
stood  entirely  apart.  Not  only  had  lliey 
tlie  adminible  finish  of  detail  in  every- 
thing that  composed  them,  but  they  pos- 
Hcsscd,  furtiiermore,  what  they  called 
la  manUre  de  «'ca  servir.  Their  han- 
dlins;  of  themselves  was  most  interest- 
ing to  study.  What  a  spectacle  it  was, 
for  instance,  to  see  one  of  them  come 
out  on  a  damp  day,  stop  for  half  a 
minute  beneath  the  doorway  while  she 
picked  up  her  skirls  in  little  gsithers  in 
Iter  left  hand,  draw  the  bottom  tight 
apraiiist  the  right  ankle,  and  start  off, 
lifting  the  pleats  airily  beside  her  I 
Both  the  dexterity  of  the  foldiuf^  and 
the  lightness  of  the  holding  were  Won- 
derful to  contemplate  ;  no  sight  in  the 
streets  was  so  intensely  Parisian  as 
that  one.  I  imagine  that,  at  this  pres- 
ent date,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the 
place  who  could  do  it.  The  science  is 
forgotten.  The  putting  on  of  the  shawl 
or  mantle  was  another  work  of  art,  so 
skilfully  was  it  tiglilened  in  so  as  to 
narrow  and  slope  down  the  shouIdei*s, 
as  was  the  fasliion  then. 

And  if  the  higher  strata  contributed 
iu  tills  dcirrec  to  the  formation  of  the 
outdoor  picture,  almost  sis  nmch  must 
be  said  of  the  share  of  adornment  of 
the  streets  wliich  was  furnished  by 
many  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes,  especially  by  what  still  re- 
mained of  that  delightful  model,  the 
grisette.  The  griseUe  was  dyiuix  out  at 
the  begiuning  of  the  8ecoud  Empire, 


but  bright  &xani|>le8  of  her  6till  sur- 
vived, and  it  was  Impossible  to  look  at 
them  witliout  keeti  nppreciiitiou  of 
their  stninge  attractive neae.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  griaette  con- 
stituted a  type,  not  a  olass  ;  that  she 
was  a  griHUe  because  of  what  she 
looked  like,  not  becaiueo  of  what  she 
was.  She  was  rather  generally  well- 
behaved,  and  always  hard-working. 
She  was  a  shop-assistant,  a  maker  of 
artificial  flowers,  a  sempstress  of  a  huo* 
dred  sorts,  but  it  was  not  her  <»ccupa- 
tion  that  made  her  a  griMU;  she 
became  one  eolely  by  the  clothes  she 
chose  to  put  on,  and  by  the  allun^  she 
chose  to  give  herself.  The  gtisetU  of 
Louis  Philippe's  lime  (which  was  the 
epoch  of  her  full  expansion)  wore  in 
the  summer  —  the  true  season  to  judge 
her — a  short  cotton  or  muslin  dress, 
always  newly  ironed,  fresh,  and  crisp  ; 
a  silk  apron  ;  a  muslin  fichu  ;  a  white 
lace  cap  trimmed  with  a  quantity  of 
flowers  ;  delicate  shoes  and  stockings 
(buttoned  boots  for  women  were  just 
invented,  but  the  gristtu  would  have 
thought  herself  disgraced  forever  if  she 
had  come  out  either  in  boots  or  a  l)ou- 
net)  ;  and  on  Bundays  straw  kid  gloves 
with  the  one  button  of  the  period. 
With  her  sprightly  step,  the  buoyaut 
carriage  of  her  liead,  her  usually  slight 
figure  and  pretty  feet,  she  lighted  up 
the  streets  like  sunshine,  and  spread 
around  her  an  atmosphere  of  bright- 
ness. She  had  even  —  in  certain  cases 
at  all  events  — a  distinction  of  her  own, 
which  was  curious  and  interesting  to 
observe.  She,  too,  did  her  little  best 
to  be  comme  il  fatU^  for  that  was  the 
rule  of  the  time,  and  really,  in  a  Sort 
of  a  Way,  she  sometimes  got  very  near 
it.  Of  course,  the  girls  who  composed 
the  class  of  grisettea  were  unequal  iu 
their  capacities  ami  in  the  results  (hey 
achieved.  Some  grew  almost  ladylike 
(though  alwa3's  with  a  slight  savor  of 
what,  in  Spain,  is  so  expressively  called 
*'8alt"),  while  others  never  lost  the 
look  and  manners  of  their  origin.  But 
all  resisted,  with  fair  auccess,  the  infiu- 
ence  of  surrounding  insipidity,  and 
maintained^  I  think  I  may  say  alone, 
amidst    the    uuiversal    assumption    of 
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apathy,  the  sparkle  proper  to  the  Gallic 
race.  Alas !  the  HnusBinannizing  of 
Paris  g2ive  the  last  push  to  the  fall  of 
the  griseUe.  She  vanishud  with  tlie 
narrow  streets,  the  paving-stones,  and 
the  cheapnesses  llial  had  made  her 
possihle,  and  though  she  lingered  for 
a  while,  under  other  names,  in  some  of 
the  provinciid  towns  (esi)ecially  in  Bor- 
deaux, where  I  snw  white  caps  and 
flowers  as  late  as  1858),  no  more  was 
perceived  of  her  in  Paris.  The  damage 
done  to  the  streets  hy  her  disappear- 
ance was  irreme<lial)le  ;  they  are  almost 
more  changed  by  it  tliau  by  all  else 
together. 

Of  the  men  of  the  time  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  except  that  most  of  them 
simpered,  and  thought  themselves  de- 
lightful. 

The  first  place  was  taken  by  the 
women,  so  I  have  put  them  iirsl.  The 
second  place  in  the  effect  of  the  streets 
belonged,  I  think,  to  the  itinerant 
traders  of  the  moment,  most  of  whom 
have  faded  out  of  being. 

The  twenty  thousand  men  who  lived 
by  keeping  the  inhabitants  supplied 
with  water  were  certainly  the  most 
practically  useful  of  all  the  vanished 
workers  of  that  time,  and  they  were 
omnipresent,  for  their  casks  and  buck- 
ets formed  an  element  of  the  view  in 
every  street.  Water  was  not  laid  on 
into  the  houses  ;  it  was  carried  up  each 
day  to  every  flat,  even  to  the  sixth 
floor,  when  there  was  one,  by  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  the  porteurs  cVeau. 
Dressed  invariably  in  dark  green  or 
blue  velveteen,  they  tramped  heavily 
and  slowly  up  the  staircases,  with  a 
load,  carried  from  a  shoulder  bar,  of 
two  great  metal  pails  full  to  the  brim. 
Worthy  fellows  they  generally  were, 
strong  as  buffaloes,  plodding  on  an  un- 
ending trea<hnill.  I  often  asked  myself 
whether  they  ever  thought.  In  the 
streets  their  casks  on  wheels  (hand- 
dragged)  stood  at  every  door,  and  chil- 
dren used  to  watch  with  delight  the 
perfect  unbroken  roundness  of  the 
arched  stream  of  water  which,  when 
the  plug  was  drawn,  ruj*hed  out  of  the 
cask,  til  rough  a  brass-lined  hole,  into 
the  bucket  which  stood  below  it  in  the 


roadway.  The  stream  was  exactly  like 
a  curved  staff  of  glass,  and  so  abso- 
lutely smooth  that  it  seemed  motion- 
less. The  porteuTB  d^eau  have  gone, 
like  the  griseUu ;  they  have  been 
replaced  by  pipes.  But  while  they  still 
existed,  while  the  question  of  what  was 
to  become  of  them  if  their  work  was 
suppressed  was  being  discussed,  tlie 
population  almost  took  their  side,  and, 
from  habit,  appeared  to  prefer  the  old 
buckets  to  the  new  pi|>es.  Those 
water-carriers  had  existed  for  centu- 
ries ;  they  were  a  component  part  of 
the  life  of  Paris  ;  it  seemed  both 
cruel  and  ungrateful  to  lake  their 
bread  away,  for  the  sake  of  a  so-called 
progress  which  very  few  persons  un- 
derstood, and  of  which  nobody  felt 
the  need  ;  so  the  philanthropic  cried 
out  against  the  change.  I  remember 
being  asked  to  go  to  a  meeting  of 
protestation  got  up  by  a  lady,  who 
canvassed  all  her  friends.  But  the 
buckets  were  eradicated  all  the  same, 
only  the  extinction  was  effected  grad- 
ually ;  the  men  found  other  work,  and 
when  the  community  became,  at  last, 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of 
"  constant  supply,"  it  ceased,  thank- 
lessly, to  mourn  over  the  giants  in  vel- 
veteen, and  wondered,  indeed,  how  it 
cotdd  ever  have  endured  them. 

The  chiffonniers,  again,  have  lost 
their  trade  —  at  least  it  has  become  so 
totally  modified  that  they  no  longer 
phrase  it  in  its  ancient  form.  The 
waste  and  dirt  from  every  house  used 
to  be  poured  out  into  the  street,  before 
the  front  door,  each  evening  at  nine  or 
ten  o^clock,  and  the  chiffwmier^  with 
his  lantern  and  his  hook  in  his  handn 
and  his  basket  on  his  back,  an-ived  at 
once  and  mked  the  heaps  over,  to  see 
what  he  could  find  in  them.  But  it 
became  forbidden  either  to  throw  the 
refuse  into  the  street  or  to  bring  it  oat 
at  night.  It  was  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  carried  down  in  the  early 
morning  in  a  box,  which  is  placed,  full, 
at  the  door,  and  is  emptied  before  nine 
o'clock  into  the  dust-carts  which  go 
round  each  day.  The  chiffonnierSy 
there  fore,  have  no  longer  the  opportn- 
nily  of  picking  over  the  dirt,  for  it  has 
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ceased  to  offer  ilself  in  an  accessible 
form  ;  they  have,  for  tlie  most  part,  to 
carry  on  their  trade  after  the  refuse  is 
discharged  from  the  carts  at  the  depots, 
and,  consequently,  have  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  streets.  They  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  loss,  for  tliey  were,  of 
necessity,  dirty  and  bad  smelling,  and 
looked,  as  they  prowled  about  with 
their  dull  lantern  in  the  dark,  like  spec- 
tres of  miserable  evilness.  But,  all  the 
same,  they  were  thoroughly  typical  of 
old  Paris. 

There  were  in  those  days  a  quantity 
of  vagrant  traders  about  the  streets, 
charlatans,  marchxinda  amhulants,  and 
faiseurs  de  tours  ;  the  police  were  mer- 
ciful to  them,  and  allowed  them  to 
carry  on  their  business  almost  in  lib- 
erty. Two  of  them  were  celebrated  : 
an  open-air  dentist  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  and  Mangin  —  "  I'illustre 
Mangin,^'  as  he  called  himself  —  the 
pencil-seller.  All  Paris  knew  those 
two. 

The  dentist  drove  about  in  a  four- 
wheeled  cart  of  gorgeous  colors,  with  a 
platform  in  front  on  which  operations 
were  performed.  Immediately  behind 
the  platform  were  an  organ  and  a 
drum,  which  instruments  were  played, 
together  or  separately,  by  a  boy,  and 
always  irrespectively  of  each  other. 
Their  use  was  to  drown  the  yells  of  the 
patients.  I  saw  that  dentist  frequently 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Avenue  Gabriel 
iu  the  Champs  Elys^es  ;  but  although 
there  was  invariably  an  excited  crowd 
listening  to  his  eloquence  and  con- 
templating his  surgery,  I  never  felt 
tempted  to  stop  to  hear  or  watch  him, 
because,  with  the  disposition  to  neglect 
opportunities  which  is  proper  to  youth, 
I  failed  to  see  the  amusement  of  staring 
at  people  having  their  teeth  drawn  iu 
public.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  was  so 
fastidious,  for  I  missed  a  curious  spec- 
tacle, and  am  unable  to  describe  it  here. 
The  show  was  evidently  attractive  to  a 
portion  of  the  mob,  for  there  were, 
each  time  I  passed,  many  rows  of 
people  applauding  the  dentist  when 
he  declared  (in  flowery  words,  I  was 
assured)  that  he  never  hurt  any  one, 
and  applauding  his  victims   still  more 


when  they  shrieked.  I  think  be 
charged  five  sous  (twopence-halfpenny) 
for  dragging  out  a  tooth  ;  which  proves 
that,  as  I  have  already  observed,  prices 
were  lower  in  those  days  than  they  are 
now. 

But  if  I  shunned  the  dentist  I  never 
missed  a  chance  of  listening  to  Mangin^ 
who  really  was  a  prodigious  fellow.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  taken  a  university 
degree,  and  the  varied  knowledge 
which  he  scattered  about  in  his  unceas- 
ing speeches  gave  probability  to  the 
rumor.  Anyhow,  whatever  had  been 
his  education,  his  outpour  of  strange 
ai-gument,  his  originality  and  facility, 
his  spirit  of  h  propos,  his  rapidity  of 
utterance,  and,  above  all,  the  perpetual 
newness  of  his  fancies,  were  positively 
startling.  Of  course  his  talk  was  often 
vulgar  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  addressed  to  a  street  mob,, 
most  of  whose  members  loved  coarse- 
ness.  Like  the  dentist,  he  paraded 
about  the  town  in  a  cart,  but  his  vehi- 
cle was  dark,  and  liad  a  high  back. 
Also,  like  the  dentist,  lie  had  an  orgaa 
and  a  drum,  but  they  were  only  used  ia 
the  intervals  of  his  discourses.  He 
had  a  day  and  an  hour  for  each  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  was  always  awaited 
by  an  eager  crowd.  The  spot  where  I 
habitually  saw  him  was  in  the  roadway 
by  the  side  of  the  Madeleine.  He  was- 
Ihen  a  man  of  about  forty-five,  with  a 
great  brown  beard,  pleasant-looking, 
thick.  He  wore  a  huge  brass  helmet, 
with  immense  black  feathers,  and  a 
scarlet  cloak,  which  he  called  liis  toga. 
His  unhesitating  command  of  words, 
his  riotous  fertility  of  subjects  and 
ideas,  were  such  that,  though  I  listened 
to  him  frequently,  I  never  heard  him 
make  the  same  observation  twice.  He 
did  assert  continually  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Achilles,  and  that  he 
wore  that  gentleman's  uniform,  but 
that  declaration  formed  no  real  part  of 
his  speeches  ;  it  was  a  mere  ofiicial 
indication,  and  had  in  it  none  of  the 
character  of  an  argument.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  his  harangues  were  abso- 
lutely fresh  each  day.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  remember  more  than  a  few  of  the 
phrases  I  have  heard  him  utter,  but  I 
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can  give  a  fair  geuernl  idea  of  his  style, 
iDcludiu}(  some  of  bis  owu  words. 
Here  i£  aa  example  :  — 

Ladies,  gentlemen,  children,  enemies, 
and  friends  !  —  Buy  my  pencils.  There  are 
no  other  pencils  like  them  on  earth  or  In 
the  spheres.  Listen  !  they  are  blaclc  ! 
You  ima^ne,  of  course,  in  the  immensity 
of  your  ignorance  —  it  is  wonderful  how 
ignorant  people  are  capable  of  being,  espe- 
cially about  pencils  —  that  all  pencils  are 
black.  £rror  I  Criminal  error  I  Error  as 
immense  and  as  fatal  as  that  of  Mark 
Antony  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Cleopa- 
tra. All  other  pencils  are  grey  !  Mine 
alone  possess  the  merit  of  being  truly 
black.  They  are  black,  for  instance,  as 
the  hair  of  £ve.  Here  I  pause  to  obse^e 
that  it  is  a  general  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Eve  was  a  fair  woman.  She  was  as  dark 
as  if  she  had  been  bom  in  the  Sahara,  of 
Sicilian  parents.  I  was  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  with  her,  and  1  ought  to  know.  I 
was,  in  that  stage  of  my  transmigration, 
the  original  canary  bird,  and  looked  at  her 
as  1  flew  about.  I  was  saying  that  my 
pencils  are  black.  Listen  !  They  are  black, 
not  only  as  the  hair  of  Eve,  but  black  as 
that  hideous  night  after  the  earthquake  of 
Lisbon  ;  black  as  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance of  Alexander  the  Great  (you  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  he  was  an  irritable 
person)  when  he  found  there  was  no  sugar 
in  his  coffee  ;  black  as  the  waves  which 
gurgled  over  Phaethon  when  he  fell  head- 
long into  the  Po  ;  black  as  your  sweet 
complexion  might  be,  my  dear  (to  a  girl 
in  the  crowd),  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be, 
on  the  contrary,  as  pink  as  my  toga,  as 
white  as  my  soul,  as  transparent  as  the 
truth  of  my  words.  But  blackness  — 
friends,  enemies,  and  children — is  only 
one  of  the  ten  thousand  excellences  of  my 
unapproachable  pencils.  They  are  also 
imbreakable,  absolutely  unbreakable.  See  ! 
Watch  !  I  dash  this  finely  cut  pencil-point 
on  lo  this  block  of  massive  steel.  The 
strength  of  my  arm  is  such  (I  inherit  it, 
with  other  classical  peculiarities,  from  my 
ancestor,  the  late  Achilles)  that  I  dent  the 
steel ;  but  I  cannot  break  the  point.  You 
smile  !  It  wounds  me  that  you  smile,  for 
thereby  you  imply  a  doubt,  just  as  Solo- 
mon smiled  while  he  wondered  which  of 
two  women  was  the  mother  of  the  baby. 
Come  up  and  verify  the  fact  if  you  do  not 
believe.  There  is  the  mark  on  the  steel ; 
there  is   the   pencil-point.    The  point   is 


I  sharpened,  not  blunted,  by  the  fierceneM  of 
the  blow.  One  sou,  five  centimes,  for  4 
single  pencil !  Ten  sous,  fifty  ceiitiliitBSf 
for  a  dozen  !  At  those  prices  1  give  Uiem 
away,  out  of  pui«  love  of  humanity.  Ten 
sous  a  dozen !  Who  buys  f  Yes,  ym>t 
sirf  Yes.  One  dozen,  or  two  dofeen,  of 
ten  dozen?  Very  good,  two  dozen.  Yoa 
see,  my  children,  that  the  entire  univone 
comes  to  buy  my  pencils.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  just  taken  two  dozen,  has  trav- 
elled straight  from  the  celebrated  island  of 
Jamaica  (where  humming  birds  are  culti- 
vated on  a  vast  scale  in  order  to  distil  from 
them  the  sugar  they  contain)  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply.  He 
heard  of  them  out  there — I  mention  for 
the  information  of  such  of  you  as  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  tire 
oceans,  that  Jamaica  is  on  the  coast  of 
China,  and  therefore  very  distant  *—  and  lie 
has  travelled  half-way  round  the  worid  to 
come  to  me  to-day.  Don't  blush,  sir,  at 
my  revelation  of  the  grandeur  of  your  act. 
It  is  a  noble  act,  sir ;  well  may  you  —  and 
I— be  proud  of  it.  Yes,  my  little  beauty, 
two  dozen  ?  You,  my  child,  have  not  ar- 
rived by  steamer,  railway,  or  ludloon  from 
the  celestial  waters  of  Pekin,  where  the 
population  is  bom  with  pigtails,  and  feeds 
exclusively  on  its  own  finger-nails,  wlilch 
are  grown  very  long  for  the  purpose  —  yon 
have  arrived  only  from  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  ;  but  your  merit  also  is  great, 
for  you  have  faith  in  my  pencils.  Wlio 
else  has  faith  in  my  pencils  ?  Black,  un- 
breakable, easy  to  cut,  easy  to  suck,  easy 
to  pick  your  teeth  with,  easy  to  put  behind 
your  ear,  easy  to  carry  in  your  pocket, 
delightful  to  make  presents  with.  Who 
buys  my  pencils  to  offer  them  to  her  he 
loves  ?  Yes,  young  man.  Gk>od !  Strike 
the  drum,  slave ;  strike  the  fulminating 
drum,  the  very  drum  that  resounded  at  the 
taking  of  Troy  —  it  was  sent  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Achilles  by  Ulysses,  and  lias  come 
down  as  an  helrioom  in  the  family — in 
honor  of  this  noble  youth,  this  brilliant 
Frenchman,  this  splendid  subject  of  the 
Emperor.  He  offers  my  pencils  to  her  !  I 
drink  to  her!  At  least  I  would  if  t  had 
anything  to  drink.  Ten  sous  for  twelve  of 
such  pencils  as  mine !  It*s  absurd  I  It 
pains  my  heart  to  sell  them.  I  have  to 
tear  myself  away  from  them  ais  the  wild 
horses  of  Attila  tore  his  prisoner  to  pieces. 
The  boy  who  does  not  bny  my  pencils  is 
destined  to  a  life  of  misery ;  he  Will  h^ 
kept  in  on  Sundays  ;  he  will  be  broa^  up 
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principally  on  dry  brcMd,  bat  butter  uid 
jam  will  be  daac«d  goading);  before  li[s 
eyes.  Wlien  hu  becomes  a  man  he  will  tail 
In  everything  he  attempts,  and  will  luSer 
from  inaiiy  hitherto  unknown  dUeaaes. 
His  horst-,  If  he  has  one,  will  possess  a  tall 
like  a  rolled-up  umbrella,  and  IcneeB  the 
shape  of  seventy'Seven.  His  cook  will  put 
haira  into  hia  soup.  As  for  tlie  girl  who 
•tovi  not  buy  my  pencils,  her  fate  will  be 
more  awful  still.  Never  will  she  Bnd  a 
buibnu.l  :  What,  girls,  yon  hear  the  fear- 
ful fate  t]i:it  awaits  you,  and  you  do  not 
rush  up  Instantly  to  buy  ?  Ruab,  if  yon 
wish  to  be  mothers  1  Rush,  if  you  long 
to  bo  happy,  beautiful,  and  rich  1  That's 
right ;  two.  three,  four,  who  long  to  l>e 
happy,  beautiful,  and  rich.  The  more 
pencils  you  buy,  the  happier,  the  more 
beautiful,  and  the  richer  you  will  be.  How 
many  shall  we  say?  Twenty  dozen  each  ? 
1  make  a  reduction  for  all  quantities  over 
ten  dozen.  Wliat ?  One?  One?  One 
single  pencil  ?  For  one  sou  ?  And  you 
expect  to  be  happy,  l>eautltul,  and  rich,  for 
one  sou?  Even  in  this  glorious  land  of 
France,  even  in  this  country  of  delights, 
that  result  is  impossible,  quite  Impossible. 
Take  a  dozen  at  all  events  ;  even  then  you 
will  only  he  relatively  happy,  moderately 
beautiful,  and  not  at  all  rich.  Joy,  loveli- 
ness and  wealth  Increase  with  pencils.  Yes, 
»tr,  two  doMn.  To  you,  sir,  I  do  not 
promise  hanilsomeness,  but  I  predict  suc- 
cess, especially  with  ladles.  My  pencils 
render  men  irresistible  with  women.  Now 
tbat  you  liave  them  in  your  liand,  try  the 
effect  on  that  Ull  girl  next  to  you  ;  it  will 
be  visible  at  once.  Ten  sous  a  dozen  t 
Who  buys?  1  pause.  I  take  needed  rest, 
but  only  for  an  instant.  Slave,  sound  the 
roaring  drum,  revoivc  the  handle  of  the 
pealing  organ,  In  order  to  divert  the  admir- 
ing crowd  while  1  repose. 

Anil  lie  |)roceci1c<l  lo  suck  liquorice. 

I  li.nve  given  this  speech  nt  some 
leni^lh,  bccnuse  it  paints  not  only  n 
man  but  n  Hilunlioo.  How  utterly  other 
from  the  coixlitions  of  lo-iliiy  must 
bave  been  the  state  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  when  it  was  possible  lo  shout  out 
nil  ihnl  twenty  ynnls  fi-oni  Iho  Boulc- 
vanl,  nnil  lo  go  on  shouting  every  day, 
without  being  nrrealed  by  the  police  ns 
s  nuisiitice. 

When  Mnugin  disappeared  (his 
eclipse  occurred,  ao  far  ns  I  cnn  re- 
njemhiT,  somewhere    about    lflfl6)  ho 
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left  vacancy  behind  hiiu.     He  « 
NnpoleoD,uiii'epl:icenble. 

Auiiiher  curious  artist,  of  whom  I 
often  henril,  had  gone  out  of  sight  be- 
fore my  litue.  lie  pninied  jioriniita  at 
fuirs  and  iu  the  struuts,  and  a  placard 
at  the  door  of  liio  booth  bore  iu  largo 
letters  the  iuscriplion  : 

PORTRAITS  I 

PORTRAITS  I 
Ressbublanck  Frapp  ante, 
Ressehblance  Obpimaibe, 
Am  OE  Famille, 

It  seems  that  the  atr  de  familU  was 
the  most  lai-gely  ordered  of  llie  three 
degrees  of  likeness,  and  llmt  scarcely 
anybody  went  lo  the  expense  of  a  re- 
semblance frappante.  This  man,  it 
seems,  made  no  speeches ;  hut  the 
wording  of  his  advertisemeut  was  worth 
much  inlkiiig. 

Que  more  exhibitor  will  I  describe -~- 
n  jiij^ler.  He  cauie  every  Tuesday 
afternoou  to  the  soulli-east  comer  of 
the  Place  du  la  Madeleine,  just  outside 
the  shop  where  Fhixhind,  the  mtislc- 
ilealcr,  is  now  calablished  ;  and  there, 
iti  bis  shirt-sleeves,  he  conjured  and 
jilnyed  tricks.  I  remember  only  one  of 
liif  devices,  but  thai  one  sulHced  to 
iiinke  him  a  sight  of  the  lime.  He 
nsked  the  crowd  for  pennies  (pieces  of 
two  sous,  I  mean) ;  ho  put  five  o( 
them  into  his  right  hand,  played  wilh 
ihem,  tossed  them  a  few  tlmee  in  the 
nir,  and  then  suddenly  fiuiig  Ihem 
Rliiiighl  up  Ui  a  beighl,  which  seemed 
iibovo  the  house lo|>9.  He  watched 
Ihem  iiitcully  as  they  rose,  and,  as 
ihey  turned  nnd  began  lo  fall,  he 
opened  with  his  left  hand  Ihe  left 
puchet  of  his  wiiistcnal,  and  held  It 
open — nbout  two  inches,  I  should 
lliink.  Down  came  the  pennies,  not 
loose  or  sepnraleil  from  each  other,  but 
ill  wlint  looked  like  a  conijuict  mass. 
Fixedly  he  gazed  at  llieni,  shifting  bis 
boily  slighlly,  very  slightly,  lo  keep 
right  under  (hem  (he  scarcely  had  to 
move  his  feet  at  all),  and  crash  came 
the  pile  iuto  the  pocket  of  his  waist- 
coat I  He  repealed  the  operation  with 
ten  pennies,  and,  linally,  he  did  it  with 
twenty  I    Yes,  positively,  with  twenty  I 
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It  almost  took  one's  breath  away  to 
hear  the  lliud.  Nor  did  he  miss  —  at 
least,  never  did  I  see  him  miss  —  and 
never  did  the  pennies  break  apart  or 
scatter ;  they  stuck  to  each  otiier  by 
some  strange  attraction,  as  if  tliey  had 
become  soldered  in  tlie  air.  There  was 
evidently  something  in  the  manner  of 
flinging  tliat  made  them  hold  steadily 
toffcllicr.  After  wondering  each  time 
at  the  astounding  skill  of  the  opemtion, 
I  always  went  on  to  wonder  what  that 
waistcoat  could  be  made  of,  and  what 
that  pocket  could  be  lined  with,  to 
enable  them  to  support  such  blows. 
The  force,  the  dexterity,  and  the  pre- 
cision of  the  throwing  —  to  some  sixty 
feet  high,  so  far  as  I  could  guess  —  and 
the  unfailing  ex«nctness  of  the  catching, 
were  quite  amazing  ;  the  pennies  went 
up  and  came  down  in  an  absolutely  ver- 
tical line.  The  juggler  was  said  to 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
the  ])roceeding  ;  people  talked  about  it, 
went  to  see  it,  and  gave  francs  to  him. 
He,  too,  had  no  successor. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  mounte- 
banks of  various  sorts  about,  but  they 
had  no  widespread  reputations,  and  did 
not  count  as  recoirnizcd  constituents  of 
the  street-life  of  the  time.  Mangin,the 
dentist,  and  that  juggler  held  a  place 
amongst  the  public  men  of  their  day  — 
like  Plre  coupe  ioujours^  who  had  sold 
hot  galette  for  half  a  century  in  a  stall 
next  door  lo  the  Gymnase  Theatre  ; 
like  the  head  waiter  at  Bignon's  (in 
the  Chaussde  d'Antin  days,  of  course), 
whose  name  I  am  ungrateful  enough 
to  have  forgotten  ;  like  the  superla- 
tively grand  Suisse  of  that  date  at 
the  Madeleine,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  christened  Oswald,  because  the 
washerwoman,  his  mother,  like  many 
othei*s  of  her  generation,  had  gone 
entirely  mad  over  Corinne.  How  long 
ago  all  that  does  seem  !  And  how 
utterly  other  than  the  Paris  of  to- 
day I 

The  Champs  Elysdes  too — which 
represented  then  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  the  life  of  the  streets  —  how 
changed  they  are  I  Then,  everybody 
went  there  ;  all  classes  sat  or  strolled 
there.     Now,  the  place  is  half  deserted 


in  compnrfsoQ  to  what  it  wm,  allhongb 
tlie  lower  part  was  then  a  desert  of  dust 
or  mud,  acconling  to  the  weather,  while 
now  it  is  a  real  ganlen  ;  and  the  upper 
portion  was  bordered,  at  man}*  points^ 
by  grass-fields,  iu  which  I  have  seen 
cows  feeding.  The  planting  of  the 
lower  half  (the  trees  of  course  were 
old)  was  effected  somewhere  about 
185C,  with  the  stock  of  a  Belgian  hor- 
ticulturist, which  was  bonglit  en  bloc 
for  the  purpose.  It  constituted  one 
of  the  most  charming  improvements 
of  the  Haussmann  period,  for  it  gave 
a  look  of  delightful  greenness  and 
prettiness  to  what  had  been  a  gravelly 
waste.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  their 
beaut ification,  the  Champs  Elys^es,  aa 
a  public  resort,  have  not  maintained  the 
comprehensively  representative  charac- 
ter they  possessed  forty  years  ago. 
They  have  been  affected  partly  by 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  but,  like  all 
the  rest  of  western  Paris,  their  com- 
position and  their  aspect  have  been 
altered  mainly  by  the  almost  total  scpa- 
nition  of  the  various  strata  of  inhab- 
itants of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
days  of  which  lam  telling,  the  women 
of  the  lower  classes  were,  in  great  part,, 
ornamental,  and  that  not  only  were 
they  worthy  —  many  of  them,  at  all 
events  —  to  take  a  place  in  the  crowd 
which  assembled  every  summer  even- 
ing between  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  Rond  Point,  but  that  their 
presence  bestowed  a  special  character 
on  the  effect  of  the  crowd,  for  it  proved 
that  all  the  layera  of  populatitm  had 
learnt  to  mix  naturally  together  in 
open-air  union.  The  mixture  did  not 
shock  the  patrician  eye,  and  it  pleased 
the  plebeian  heart ;  it  did  something  to 
soothe  and  satisfy  the  self-respect  and 
consciousness  of  rights  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  people,  and  led  them 
to  look  with  a  certain  friendliness  on 
the  rich.  In  the  Champs  Elysdes  the 
mingling  was  more  complete  even  than 
in  the  streets,  for  the  double  reason 
that  it  had  more  space  to  show  itself, 
and  that  the  act  of  sitting  down  side  by 
side,  which  was  impossible  elsewhere^ 
seemed  to  bestow  a  certain  intimacj  0&. 
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it.  Aristocracy  lost  nothing ;  democ- 
racy gained  a  good  deal  ;  a  political 
effect  of  utility  was  achieved. 

In  those  days  everything  came  to 
pass  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Every- 
body went  there  to  behold  everybody 
else.  All  processions  pamded  there  — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  of  the 
first  stories  I  heard  on  my  arrival  in 
Paris  was  that,  when  the  end  of  the 
world  was  announced  for  some  day  in 
May,  1846,  an  enterprising  speculator 
set  up  trestles  and  planks  under  the 
trees,  and  offered  to  let  out  standing- 
room,  at  tive  sous  a  head,  ^'  to  view  the 
end  of  the  world  go  by."  The  cer- 
tainty that  everything  was  to  be  seen 
there  —  from  the  funeral  of  the  earth 
to  the  wedding-party  of  an  oyster-girl 
going  out  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  at 
Neuiily  —  was  sufficient  of  course  to 
bring  together  all  the  starers  of  Paris 
(and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them). 
The  true  difference  between  the  starcra 
of  then  and  the  starers  of  now  is  that 
iu  those  times  the  Champs  Elysdes 
were  regarded,  not  only  as  the  centre 
of  Paris,  but  as  a  spot  to  live  in, 
whereas  now  they  have  become  a  sim- 
ple passing  place,  like  any  other — 
merely  one  of  the  ways  that  lead  to  the 
Bois.  The  Bois  itself  was  a  tangle  of 
disorder,  with  few  paths  through  it, 
and  was  accessible  through  a  sort  of 
lane  turning  out  of  the  present  Avenue 
Victor  Hugo,  which  was  then  a  narrow 
road  called,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
Route  de  St.  Cloud.  There  was  no 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  nor  any 
other  avenues  round  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph (except,  of  course,  the  Avenue 
de  Neuiily)  ;  the  Champs  Elysdes  ex- 
isted alone,  and  gained  naturally  in  im- 
portance by  their  oneness.  It  was  not 
till  the  late  lifties  that  the  Bois  was  laid 
out  as  it  is  now,  and  that  the  lakes 
were  dug.  When  that  was  done  the 
world  began  to  go  out  there,  and  ceased 
to  stop  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

The  Boulevards,  again,  were  far  more 
important  features  in  the  life  of  the 
place  than  they  are  to-day  ;  then,  life 
was  a  good  deal  concentrated  ;  to-day, 
it  is  thoroughly  spread  out.  The  build- 
ing changes  wliich  have  been  effected 


in  th0  Boulevards  have  been  enormous^ 
but  the  modifications  in  their  social 
aspect  have  been  greater  still.  Very 
few  of  the  ancient  landmarks  survive 
in  them  ;  but  the  crowd  is  even  more 
altered  than  the  houses.  Tlie  chosen 
lounging  spots  are  not  the  same,  and 
even  the  art  of  lounging  has  itself 
assumed  another  character.  An  ac- 
quaintance I  made  on  my  first  visit  to 
Pan-is  proposed  to  me  seriously  to  teach 
me  2a  manihre  defldner,  and  spoke  of  it 
with  reverence,  as  if  it  were  a  science 
of  difficult  acquirement,  needing  deli- 
cate attention  and  prolonged  study, 
lie  told  me  he  had  passed  his  life 
(which  had  been  a  long  one)  in  the 
careful  application  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  lounging,  that  lie  had  ex- 
plored its  secrets  in  many  countries, 
and  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  only  two  capitals 
where  it  is  carried  to  its  noblest  possi- 
bilities—  Madrid  and  Paris.  He  put 
Naples  third,  but  with  the  express  re- 
serve that  the  lounging  there  is  simply 
animal,  and  has  no  elevation  in  its 
composition.  He  did  admit,  however, 
that  in  Madrid  and  Naples  the  entire 
population  knows  instinctively  how  to 
lounge,  while  in  Paris  the  faculty  is 
limited  to  the  educated.  To-dav  it  is 
in  Paris  itself  that  the  lounging  has 
lost  "  elevation  ; "  it  has  become  as 
*'  animal "  as  at  Naples,  but  without 
the  excuse  of  the  sun  which,  there, 
bestows  so  much  justification  on  its 
animality.  Parisians  no  longer  lounge 
with  the  sublime  contentment  which 
was  so  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
process  forty  years  ago.  In  those  days 
the  mere  fact  of  being  on  the  Boule- 
vard suflSced  not  only  to  fill  the  true 
fldneur  with  a  soft  religious  joy,  but 
aroused  in  him  a  highly  conscious  sen- 
timent of  responsibility  and  dignity  ; 
he  seemed,  as  he  strolled  aIoni>^,  to  be 
sacrificing  to  the  gods.  Alas  I  it  is  the 
mere  material  act  of  lounging,  without 
adoration  for  the  sacred  place  where 
the  act  is  performed,  which  satisfies 
the  actual  mind.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  conditions,  between  the 
'•  elevation  "  of  the  one  and  the  "  ani- 
mality" of  the  other,  is  self-evident 
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nnd  lameQUible.  If  my  old  friend  were 
not  dead  already,  llie  sight,  assnredly, 
would  kill  liini.  He  declared — and  it 
was  an  opinion  ^nerally  held  then  — 
that,  for  a  true  Parisian,  the  onl}*  por- 
tion of  the  Boulevard  which  was  reallv 
fit  for  the  due  di9char<i:e  of  the  holy 
duty  of  lounging  was  the  little  space 
between  the  Rue  du  Helder  and  the 
Rue  Lepellclier,  which,  with  fond 
memories  of  other  days,  he  persisted  in 
calling  by  its  former  monientary  name 
of  "  Boulevard  de  Grand  "  (for  the  rea- 
son that,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
Louis  XATII.  ran  away  to  Gand). 
The  bottom  of  the  steps  of  Tortoni 
formed  the  hallowed  central  spot. 
When  I  first  saw  Paris,  that  spot  in- 
spired me,  under  the  guidance  of  my 
old  friend,  with  a  certain  awe  ;  but  I 
must  add  that  the  awe  did  not  last,  and 
that  the  more  I  know  of  the  spot  the 
less  I  revered  it. 

It  has  been  said  of  French  govern- 
ments that  ^^  plus  9a  change,  plus  c'est 
la  mdme  chose;"  but,  however  tiue 
that  may  be  of  ministries,  it  is  aliso- 
lutely  untrue  of  outdoor  Paris,  which 
has  altered  so  totally  that  it  has  ceancd 
to  be  the  same  at  all.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  Fnince  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  change  as  completely. 


From  Maomillan's  Msigiulne. 
CHAPTERS    FROM    SOME    UNWRITTEN 

MEMOIRS. 

IN  ITALY. 

After  his  return  from  America  ray 
father  took  an  apartment  in  Paris  for 
the  auUinni  months,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  told  us  he  had  made  a  plan  for 
wintering  in  Rome.  It  almost  seeuH 
to  me  now  that  the  rest  of  my  life  dates 
in  some  tneasurc  from  those  old  Roman 
days,  which  were  all  the  more  vivid 
becauj»e  my  sister  and  I  were  still  spec- 
tators and  not  yet  actora  in  the  play.  1 
was  just  fifteen  ;  my  sister  was  still  a 
little  girl,  but  I  ihouijht  myself  a  young 
woman.  I  have  written  elsewhere  of 
Mrs.  Kenible  and  Mi's.  Sari  oris  and  the 
Browninixs,  who  were  all  living  at 
Rome  that  winter,  with  a  number  of 


interesting  people,  all  drinking,  as  we 
were  al>out  to  do,  of  the  waters  of 
Trevi.  How  few  of  us  retarued  to  the 
fountain  I  But  Uio  pnn'erb,  I  Utiok, 
mtist  apply  to  one's  spiritiial  rettim. 
For,  though  one  may  drink  and  tlriuk 
and  go  back  again  and  again,  it  is  ever  a 
different  |>er8on  tliat  stands  by  the  foun- 
tain ;  whereas  tlie  sliadowy  self  by  the 
stfMie  basin,  bending  over  the  ruabing 
water,  is  the  same  and  d<x.*s  not  change. 
We  started  early  in  December,  my 
father,  my  sister,  and  I.  He  had  bis 
servant  with  ]iim,for  already  his  healtb 
had  begun  to  fail  him.  We  reached 
Marseilles  in  bitter  weather  late  one 
night.  We  laid  our  travelling  plaids 
upon  our  beds  to  keep  ourselves  warm, 
hut  though  we  sliivered  our  spirits  n>se 
to  wildest  pitch  next  morning  iu  the 
excitement  of  tlie  golden  moment. 
The  wonderful  sights  in  the  streets  are 
before  me  still,  —  the  Jews,  Turks, 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  chattering  in 
sroi^eous  colors  and  strange  languages  ; 
the  quays,  the  crowded  shipping,  the 
amethyst  water.  I  can  still  see  in  a 
sort  of  mental  picture  a  barge  piled 
with  great  golden  onions  floating  along 
one  of  the  quays,  guiiled  by  a  lonely 
woman  in  blue  rags  with  a  colore<l  ker- 
chief on  her  head.  '^  There  goes  the 
Ij:idy  of  Shalot,"  said  my  father  ;  and 
when  we  looked  at  him  rather  puzaled, 
for  we  knew  nothing  of  onions  and 
very  little  of  Tennyson  in  those  days, 
he  explained  that  a  shalot  was  a  spe- 
cies of  onion,  and  after  a  nioment^s 
reflection  we  took  in  his  Htlle  joke, 
feeling  that  nobody  ever  thought  of 
such  droll  things  as  he  did.  Then  we 
reached  our  hotel  agsiin,  where  there 
were  Turks  still  drinking  coffee  under 
striped  awnings,  and  a  black  man  iu  a 
fez,  and  a  lank  Brilish  diplomatist, 
with  a  very  worn  face,  who  knew  my 
father,  arriving  from  some  outlandish 
place  wllh  piles  of  loirgnge  ;  and  we 
cnuirht  Slight  of  the  master  of  the  hotel 
and  his  family  gathered  round  n  soup- 
tureen  in  a  sort  of  glass  conservatory, 
and  so  went  up-stairs  to  rest  nnd  re- 
fresh ourselves  before  our  start  that 
evening.  All  this  splendor  and  nov- 
elty and    hix  mundi  had  lanwi   our 
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heails,  for  we  forgot  our  wnriii  wraps 
and  half  our  possessions  at  the  hotel, 
aud  dill  not  discover,  till  long  after  the 
sleanicr  had  suirted  with  all  of  us  on 
board,  how  many  essentials  we  had  left 
beiiiiid. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  steamed 
out  of  Maraeilles,  and  the  rocky  inland 
of  Ijf  siood  out  dark  and  crisp  against 
the  ru^ih  of  bright  wavelets ;  across 
which  we  slnuned  our  eyes  to  see 
Monte  Cristo  in  his  sack  splashing  inlo 
the  waler  of  the  bay.  Then  we  got 
out  to  sea,  and  the  land  disappeared  by 
de.«]^rees.  How  the  stars  sh4)iic  that 
nis^ht  on  board  the  big  ship  I  The  pas- 
sengers were  all  on  deck  talking  in 
a  pleasant  murmur  of  voices,  broken 
by  laughs  and  exclamations.  Among 
them  were  some  people  who  specially 
attracted  us,  a  very  striking  and  beauti- 
ful quartet  from  the  north.  There  was 
a  lovely  mother,  oldish,  widowed,  but 
very  beautiful  still  ;  the  two  charming 
daughters,  one  tall  and  fair,  the  other  a 
piquante  brunette  ;  there  was  the  son, 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  1 
have  ever  seen.  They  were  going  to 
Rome,  they  told  us,  for  the  winter. 
Christina,  the  eldest  girl,  was  dressed 
in  white.  She  seemed  to  me  some  fair 
Urania,  controlling  the  stars  in  their 
wondrous  maze  as  she  and  I  and  my 
sister  paced  the  deck  till  it  was  very 
late,  and  some  bell  sounded,  and  my 
father  came  up  and  sent  us  down  to 
our  cabin.  Then  the  night  turned  bit- 
ter cold,  and,  as  we  had  left  our  shawls 
on  the  shores  of  Fmnce,  we  made  haste 
to  get  to  bed  and  to  be  warm.  Though 
it  was  cold  we  liked  fresh  air,  and  were 
glad  to  And  that  our  port-holes  had 
been  left  open  by  the  stcwanl  ;  we 
scrambled  into  our  berths,  and  fell 
asleep.  I  lay  at  the  top,  and  ni}'  sinter 
in  the  berth  below.  How  well  I  re- 
member waking  suddenly  in  a  slop  of 
salt-water  I  The  ship  was  sinking,  we 
were  all  going  to  be  drowned,  and  with 
a  wild  shriek  calling  to  my  sister  I 
sprang  from  the  cabin  and  rushed 
up  the  companion-steps  on  deck.  I 
thought  she  called  me  back,  but  I  paid 
DO  heed,  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
compauion-lfidder,  dripping  and  almost 


in  tears,  with  my  fatal  annoanceraent. 
Tliere  I  encountered  the  steward,  who 
began  to  laugh,  as  he  led  me  back 
crestfallen  to  our  cabin,  at  the  door  of 
which  my  sister  was  standing.  The 
water  was  dancing  in,  in  a  stream,  and 
the  steward  scolded  us  well  as  he 
screwed  up  the  port-holes  and  got  us 
some  dr}'  bedding.  Next  morning,  to 
my  inexpressible  mortification,  I  heard 
some  people  telling  the  story.  '^She 
rushed  on  deck,  and  declared  tlie  ship 
was  sinking,"  said  one  voice  to  an- 
other. I  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more, 
hut  fled. 

The  wind  went  down  again,  hut  it 
was  still  bitter  cold,  and  we  shivered 
without  our  wraps,  as  we  steamed  up 
to  Genoa  along  the  spreading  quays 
with  their  backgrouud  of  gorgeous  pal- 
aces and  cloud-capped  towers.  There 
were  convicts  in  their  chains  at  work 
upon  the  great  steps  of  the  quay,  who 
stared  at  us  as  we  landed.  And  the 
very  first  thing  which  happened  to  us 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  Italy  at 
last  —  the  land  where  citrons  bloom, 
where  orange  flowers  scent  the  air  — 
was  that  we  drove  straight  away  to  a 
narrow  back  street,  where  we  were  told 
we  should  find  a  shop  for  English 
goods,  and  then  and  tliere  my  father 
bought  us  each  a  warm,  grey  wrap, 
with  stripes  of  black,  nothing  in  the 
least  Italian  or  romantic,  but  the  best 
Ihat  we  could  get.  And  then,  as  we 
had  now  a  whole  day  to  spend  on 
shore,  an<I  shawls  to  keep  us  wariu,  we 
drove  about  the  town,  and  after  visit- 
ing a  palace  or  two  took  the  railway, 
which  had  been  quite  lately  opened  to 
Pisa.  The  weather  must  have  changed 
as  the  day  went  on,  for  it  was  sun- 
shine, not  Shetland  wool,  that  warmed 
us  at  last ;  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
still,  and  what  I  specially  remember  in 
the  open  piazza  at  Pisa  is  the  figure  of 
a  stately  monk,  whose  voluminous 
robes  were  fluttering  and  beating  as  he 
passed  us,  wrapped  in  darkness,  mys- 
tical, majestic,  with  all  the  light  be* 
yonil  his  stateliness,  and  the  cathedral 
in  its  glory  and  the  Leaning  Tower 
aslant  in  the  sunlight  for  a  back- 
grouud. 
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Onr  advenlureft  for  ilie  day  were  not 
yet  over.  At  the  Btalion  we  found  two 
more  of  the  ship^s  passengers,  young 
men  with  whom  we  had  made  acquaint- 
ance, and  we  all  returned  to  Genoa 
together.  The  train  was  late,  and  we 
had  to  be  on  board  at  a  certain  time, 
80  that  we  engaged  a  carriage,  and 
tlrove  quickly  to  the  quay,  where  the 
convicts  clanking  in  their  chains  were 
still  at  work.  A  boat  was  found,  rowed 
by  some  sailors  who  certainly  did  not 
weaf  chains,  but  who  were  otherwise 
not  very  unlike  those  industrious  con- 
victs in  appearance.  The  bargain  was 
made,  We  all  five  entered  the  boat,  and 
hs  we  wefe  getting  in  we  could  see 
our^^reat  ship  in  the  twilight  looking 
bi<rger  than  ever,  and  one  rocket  and 
then  another  going  off  towards  the 
dawning  stars.  "They  are  signalling 
for  us,"  said  one  of  our  companions  ; 
*'  wie  shall  soon  be  on  board." 

We  had  pulled  some  twenty  strokes 
from  the  shore  by  this  time,  when 
suddenly  the  boatmen  left  off  rowing. 
They  put  down  their  oars,  and  one  of 
them  began  talking  volubly,  though  I 
could  not  understand  what  he  said. 
"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
young  men  to  my  father.  "They  say 
they  won't  go  on  unless  we  give  them 
fifty  fi'nncs  more,"  and  he  began  shak- 
ing his  head  and  remonstrating  in 
broken  Italian.  The  boatmen  paid  no 
attention,  shrusririnor  their  shoulders 
and  wjiitinjT  as  if  thev  were  determined 
never  to  row  another  stroke.  Then 
the  steamer  sent  up  two  more  rockets, 
which  rose  through  the  twilight,  bid- 
ding us  hurry  ;  and  then  suddenly  my 
father  rose  up  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  where  he  was  sitting,  and,  stand- 
ing tall  and  erect  and  in  an  anger  such 
as  I  had  never  seen  him  in  before  or 
after  in  all  my  life,  he  shouted  out  in 
lou<l  and  indignant  English,  "  D — n 
you,  iro  on  I "  a  simple  malediction 
whieli  carried  more  force  than  all  the 
Italian  polysyllables  and  expostula- 
tions of  our  companions.  To  our 
surprise  and  great  relief,  the  men 
seemed  friijhtened  ;  thoy  took  to  their 
oars  a«rain  and  bes;n!i  to  row,  jxruni- 
bling    and   muttering.     When   we   got 


on  board  the  ship  they  told  us  it  was 
a  well-known  trick  the  Genoese  boat- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  playing  upon 
travellers,  and  Uiat  they  would  have 
sent  a  boat  for  as  If  we  had  delayed 
any  longer. 

We  reached  our  jouraey's  end  next 
morning,  and  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia 
about  midday.  This  landing  was  no 
less  wonderful  than  everything  else, 
we  thought,  as  we  looked  in  awe 
at  the  glorious  blaze  of  color,  at 
the  square  Campanile  with  ita  flat 
tiled  roof,  and  at  all  that  we  were 
going  to  see,  which  was  coming  to 
meet  us  on  the  very  shore.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  the  chorus  from  Uie 
Opera  waiting  in  readiness,  men  with 
pointed  hats  and  Italian  legs,  women 
in  fancy  dress,  with  fancy  dress  babies, 
all  laughing,  talking  in  Italian,  and  at 
home  in  lUdy.  We  had  some  trouble 
in  getting  our  lu^^ge  through  the 
dogana.  Most  of  the  other  travellers 
started  before  we  did,  and  we  were 
among  the  last  to  leave  for  Rome.  My 
father  was  anxious  to  get  on,  for  there 
were  unpleasant  rumors  about  brig- 
ands on  the  road.  Another  family, 
Russians,  with  a  courier  and  a  great 
deal  of  luggage,  was  to  follow  us,  and 
some  one  suggested  we  should  wait  for 
their  escort ;  but  on  the  whole  my 
father  decided  to  start.  The  afternoon 
shadows  were  beginning  to  lengtlien 
when  at  length  we  were  packed  and 
ready.  We  had  a  mouldy  postchaise, 
with  a  grey,  ragged  lining,  and  our 
luggage  on  the  top.  We  hoped  to  get 
to  Rome  before  dark.  I  remember 
thrilling  as  my  father  buttoned  his 
overcoat  and  told  us  he  had  put  his 
hundred  louis  for  safety  into  an  inner 
pocket. 

The  country  is  not  very  beautiful 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome  ;  at 
least  I  do  not  remember  anything  to 
distract  our  attention  from  our  alarms. 
We  were  just  frightened  enough  to  be 
stimulated  and  amused  as  we  jolted 
past  the  wide  fields  where  the  men 
were  at  work.  We  sat  all  three 
abreast  in  the  jolting  old  caninge ; 
my  father's  servant  was  on  the  box. 
We  were  reading  our  Tauchnitz  booka^ 
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being  tired  of  watching  the  flat  hori- 
Z0U8,  when  suddenly  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  Charles  Pearman  with  a 
pale  face  of  alarm  cnnie  to  the  window 
and  said  that  one  of  the  traces  had 
i)roken,  and  that  there  were  a  number 
of  people  all  coming  round  the  car- 
riage. We  were  surrounded  by  people 
as  if  by  mai^ic, — satyrs,  shepherds, 
Mtrange,  bearded  creatures  with  conical 
hats  and  with  pitchforks  in  their 
lian«l.s.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and 
dazzling  into  our  faces  all  the  time. 
For  some  five  minutes  we  waited, 
looking  at  each  other  in  silence  and 
wondering  what  was  going  to  come 
Tiext.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  an<I 
alter  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
the  posiillioiis,  the  satyra  and  fauns 
went  their  way  with  their  pitchforks, 
leaving  us,  to  our  inexpressible  relief, 
to  continue  our  journey.  Then  came 
the  dusk  at  last,  and  the  road  seemed 
longer  and  longer.  I  think  I  had 
fallen  asleep  in  my  corner,  when  my 
father  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
^^  Look  !"  he  said,  and  I  looked,  and, 
lo  I  there  rose  the  dusky  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  grey  upon  the  dark  blue  sky. 

Very  soon  aftorwanls  some  one  with 
u  lantern  opcniMl  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  examined  our  passport,  and  let  us 
in.  Wt;  drove  to  our  hotel  in  the  Via 
C/ondotli,  and  when  we  awoke  next 
<lay  it  was  to  the  sound  of  countless 
church  bells  in  the  morning  light. 

WIkmi  we  leant  from  the  window  of 
our  entresol  sitting-room,  with  its  odd 
yellow  walls,  we  could  almost  touch 
the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  It  was 
Sundav  mornini;  ;  all  the  bells  wei*e 
Hinging  and  ringing,  and  they  seemed 
to  1)6  striking  and  vibrating  against 
that  wonderful  blue  sky  overhead. 
How  well  I  remember  my  first  Roman 
coniadina^  as  she  walked  majestically 
along  the  street  below  ;  black-haired, 
white-capped.  white-sleeVed,  and  cov- 
ered with  ornaments,  on  her  way  to 
Tiiass. 

The  Piazza  d'Espasrna.  at  the  end  of 
our  street,  was  one  flood  of  sunshine, 
in  which  (»t]ier  contadinas  and  6am- 
hinos  and  romantic  shepherds  were 
:floatiug  when  we  came  out  to  look  and 


to  wonder.  Wonderful  as  It  all  was, 
it  seemed  also  almost  disappointing. 
We  had  expected,  we  didn't  know 
what ;  and  this  was  aomething  ;  some- 
thing tangible,  appreciable,  and  so  far 
less  than  we  expected.  "  Wait  a  bit," 
said  my  father  ;  ^^  people  are  always  a 
little  disappointed  when  they  first  come 
to  Rome." 

I  remember  long  after  hearing  Mr. 
Appleton  say  :  **  People  expect  to  taste 
the  result  of  two  thousand  years  of 
civilization  in  a  morning ;  it  takes 
more  than  a  morning  to  receive  so 
much  into  one's  mind  ...  a  lifetime 
is  not  too  long."  Mr.  Appleton  was 
right  when  he  said  it  takes  a  lifetime 
to  realize  some  ideas.  But  now  and 
then  one  certainly  lives  a  lifetime 
almost  in  a  comparatively  flying  min- 
ute ;  and  those  two  months  at  Rome, 
short  as  they  were,  have  lasted  my 
lifetime.  The  people,  the  sights,  the 
sounds,  have  never  quite  ceased  for  me 
yet.  They  have  become  an  habitual 
association,  and  have  helped  to  make 
that  mental  standard  by  which  one 
habitually  measures  the  events  as  they 
follow  one  another. 

That  first  evening  in  Rome,  as  we 
sat  at  dinner  at  the  table  d^MU  in 
the  dark  vaulted  dining-room,  all  the 
people,  I  remember,  were  talking  con- 
fusedly of  an  attack  by  brigands  upon 
some  Russians  on  the  road  from  Civita 
Vecchia ;  the  very  vagueness  of  the 
rumor  made  it  the  more  impressive  to 
us. 

There  is  a  letter  from  my  father 
to  his  mother  which  he  must  have 
written  the  very  next  day  ;  it  is  dated 
Hotel  Franz,  Via  Condolti,  December 
6.  "  We  have  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  the  hotel  where  I  lived  before," 
he  writes,  *^  except  for  some  animal 
that  bit  me  furiously  when  I  was  asleep 
yesterday  on  the  sofa.  It  can't  be  a 
bug,  of  course  —  the  chambermaid 
<Ieclares  she  has  never  seen  such  a 
thing,  nor  so  much  as  a  flea,  so  it  must 
be  a  scoi*pion,  I  suppose,"  and  he  goes 
on  to  compare  St.  Peter's  to  Pisa. 
'*  We  agreed  Pisa  is  the  hest,"  he  says. 
"The  other  is  a  hu*?^  heathen  parade. 
The  founder  of  the  religion  utterly  dis- 
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appears  ander  the  euormons  pile  of 
flclion  and  ceremony  that  has  been 
built  round  him.  Vm  not  quite  sure 
tbat  I  think  St.  Peter's  hamhionic. 
The  front  is  |K>8ilively  u^ly,  Uiat  is 
ccilain,  hut  nevertheless  the  city  is 
glon<»us.  We  had  a  famous  walk  on 
the  Pincio,  and  the  sun  set  for  us  with 
a  splendor  quite  imperial.  I  wasn't 
sorry  when  the  journey  from  Civita 
Vecchia  was  over.  Having  eighty  or 
ninety  louis  in  my  |>ocket,  I  should 
have  been  good  meat  for  the  brigands 
had  they  ehtisen  to  come." 

Very  soon  our  friends  began  to  ap- 
pear—  Mr,  Browning,  Mr.  Sartorin, 
Mr.  ^neas  Macbean.  Mr.  Macl)ean 
was  Uie  £nglish  banker.  He  was  the 
kindetft  of  bankers,  and  he  used  to  send 
us  great  piles  of  the  most  delightful 
books  to  read.  Lockhart's  Scott  and 
Bulwer's  heroes  and  Disraeli^s  saint- 
like politicians  all  came  to  inhabit  our 
paUtzzo  when  we  were  established 
there.  Zanoni  and  that  cat-like  spirit 
of  the  threshold  are  as  vivid  to  me  as 
any  of  the  actual  people  who  used  to 
come  and  see  us,  or  our  late  fellow- 
travellci-s  (who  now  also  seemed  like 
old  friends)  as  we  passed  them  hurr\'- 
ing  about  in  seaix:h  of  lodgin«;s.  All 
that  day  we  came  and  went  ;  we  stood 
under  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
we  saw  the  Tiber  rushing  under  iu* 
bridges  ;  then  no  doubt  in  c<msequence 
of  the  scorpions  we  also  went  aimut  to 
look  for  hxlirings,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Browning  who  told  us  where  to  go. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  moi*e  ideal 
spot  for  little  girls  to  live  in  than  that 
to  wliicli  he  directed  us,  —  to  a  gi'eat 
apartment  just  over  the  pastry  cook'8 
in  the  Palazzo  Poniatowski,  in  the  Via 
Delia  (Jroc(».  We  climbed  a  broad  stone 
sUiircaso  with  a  liaiKlsome  wrought-iron 
banistor ;  we  clanged  at  an  ecli<»ing 
bell,  and  a  little  old  lady  in  a  camisole^ 
rejoicing  in  the  imposing  name  of 
Signoi*a  Ercole,  opened  the  door,  and 
showed  us  in  to  a  dark  outer  hall. 
Then  she  led  the  wav  from  room  t<» 
room,  until  we  tinally  reached  a  <lraw- 
ing-room  wiih  seven  windows,  at  which 
we  exclaimed  ii»  prelindnary  admira- 
tion.    Among  the   other  items  of  our 


installation  were  a  Chinese  nraseam, ». 
library,  a  dining-Fooni  with  a  brazen 
clmrocmUlNinier  in  tli«  centre  ;  and  be- 
sides all  these  we  were  to  have  a  bed- 
room, a  dressing-room,  and  n  cupboard 
for  my  father^s  servant.  My  father 
t(N>k  the  dressing-room  for  himself. 
He  put  me  and  my  sister  into  the  b^ 
lKidrcN>m  to  the  front,  and  the  man 
retired  to  the  cuphosird  in  the  liall. 
Signora  Ercole,  our  laiMlhidy,  also  hos- 
pitably offered  us  the  nm  of  her  own 
magnificent  sitting-rooms,  besides  the 
four  or  five  we  had  engagetK  I  have  a 
vague  impression  of  her  family  of 
daugliters,  also  in  camisoles,  huddled 
away  into  some  humbler  apartment,  bat 
we  saw  little  of  them.  AVe  established 
ourselves  comfortably  in  one  comer  of 
the  groat  drawing-room,  clearing  an  in-^ 
laid  tid>le  of  its  lamps  and  statuettes, 
its  wax  flowers,  and  otlier  adornments. 
Then  we  felt  at  home.  A  stonemason 
suspended  at  liis  work  began  to  sing  in 
mid -air  just  outside  one  of  the  win- 
dows ;  there  came  to  us  the  sound  of 
the  pfifferari  from  the  piazza  down 
bolow,  and  the  flutter  of  the  white 
doves*  wings  and  their  flying  shadows 
upon  the  floor,  together  with  a  scent  of 
dowers  and  sense  of  fountains,  and  the 
fusty,  fascinating  smell  fnmi  the  old 
hangings  and  bric-k-brac.  I  think  the 
Ercoles  must  have  done  some  business 
as  brocanteHrSy  for  the  furniture  was 
more  like  that  of  a  museum  than  a. 
human  living-house  ;  all  over  the  walls 
they  had  rows  of  paintings  in  magnifi- 
cent gildings,  of  which  the  frames  were 
the  most  important  parts.  All  the 
same,  the  whole  effect  was  Imposing 
and  delightful,  and  we  felt  like  en- 
chanted princesses  In  a  palace,  and 
fiew  from  room  to  room. 

About  luncheon-time  my  father  sent 
us  down  to  the  pastry-co<ik*s  shop, 
where  we  revelled  among  cream  tarts 
and  petits  fours^  and  then  we  onlered 
our  dinner,  as  people  did  then,  from  a 
trattoria  near  at  hand.  Then  we  went 
out  again,  still  in  our  raptures,  and 
when  dinner-lime  came,  just  about 
sunset,  excitement  hail  given  ns  good 
appetileK,  notwithstanding  the  tarts. 

We  were  reaiiy,  bat  dinner  delayed.^ 
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We  waifted  more  and  more  impatiently 
as  the  eveDing  advanced,  but  still  no 
dinner  appeared.  Then  the  English 
servant,  Charles,  was  called,  and  de- 
spatched to  the  cook-shop  to  make 
inquiry.  He  came  back  much  asritated, 
saying  the  dinner  had  been  sent — that 
they  assured  hlni  it  hail  been  sent !  It 
had  apparently  vanished  on  its  way  up 
the  old  palace  stairs.  ^'  Go  back,'^  said 
my  father,  *^and  tell  them  there  is 
some  mistake,  and  that  we  are  very 
hungry,  and  waiting  still."  Tlie  man 
left  the  room,  then  returned  again  with 
a  doubtful  look.  There  was  a  sort  of 
box  c:ime  an  hour  ago,  he  said  :  **  I 
have  not  opened  it,  sir."  With  a  rush 
my  sister  and  I  flew  into  the  hall,  and 
there  sure  enough  stood  a  square,  solid 
iron  box  with  a  hinged  top.  It  cer- 
tainly looked  very  unlike  dinner,  but 
we  raised  it  with  some  faint  hopes 
which  were  not  disappointed.  Inside, 
and  smoking  still  upon  the  hot  plates, 
was  spread  a  meal  like  something  in 
a  fairy-tale  —  roast  birds  and  dressed 
meat,  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  and  com- 
l>dtes  of  fruit,  and  a  salad  and  a  bottle 
of  wine,  to  which  good  fare  we  immedi- 
ately sat  down  in  cheerful  excitement  — 
our  first  Roman  family  meal  together. 

When  people  wriie  of  the  past,  those 
among  us  who  have  reached  a  certain 
age  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  it 
is  because  so  much  of  it  still  exists  in 
our  lives  that  it  is  bo  dear  to  us.  And, 
as  I  have  said  before,  there  is  ofum  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  past  i.i  ilie 
future  than  there  was  in  the  past  itself 
at  the  time.  We  go  back  to  meet  our 
old  selves,  more  tolerant,  forgiving  our 
own  mistakes,  understanding  it  all  bet- 
ter, appreciating  its  simple  joys  and 
realities.  There  are  compensations  for 
the  loss  of  youth  and  fresh  impres- 
sions ;  and  one  learns  little  by  little 
that  a  thing  is  not  over  because  it  is 
not  happening  with  noise  and  shape  or 
outward  sign  ;  its  roots  are  in  our 
hearts,  and  every  now  and  then  they 
send  forth  a  shoot  which  blossoms  and 
i)eai's  fruit  still. 

Early  life  is  like  a  chapter  out  of 
Dickens,  I  think.  One  sets  people 
then  ;  their  tricks  of  expression,  their 


vivid  sayings,  and  their  quaint  humora 
and  oddities  do  not  surprise  one  ;  one 
accepts  everything  as  a  matter  of 
course,  no  matter  how  unusual  it  may 
be.  Later  in  life  one  grows  more  fas* 
tidious,  more  ambitious,  more  paradox- 
ical ;  one  begins  to  judge,  or  to  make 
excuses,  or  to  think  about  oner's  com* 
pan  ions  instead  of  merely  staring  at 
them.  All  these  people  we  now  saw 
for  the  first  tune,  vivid  but  mysterious 
apparitions  ;  we  didn't  know  what  they 
were  feeling  and  thinking  about,  only 
we  saw  them,  and  very  delightful  they 
all  were  to  look  at. 

Meanwhile  our  education  was  not 
neglected.  We  had  a  poetess  to  teach 
us  a  little  Italian,  a  signora  with  a 
magnificent  husband  in  plaid  trousers,, 
to  whom  I  am  sure  she  must  have 
written  many  poems.  Once  she  asked 
us  to  spend  an  evening  in  her  apart* 
ment.  It  was  high  up  in  a  liouse  in  a 
uarniw  street,  bare  and  swept,  and  we 
found  a  company  whose  conversation 
(notwithstanding  all  Madame  Eleonora 
Torti's  instraclions)  was  quite  unintel* 
ligible  to  us.  We  all  sat  in  a  circle 
round  the  great  brass  brazier  in  the 
centre  of  the  bare  room.  Every  now 
and  then  the  host  took  up  an  iron  bar 
and  stirred  the  caldron  round,  and  the 
fumes  arose.  Two  or  three  of  the 
elder  people  sat  in  a  corner  playing- 
cards  ;  but  here  also  we  were  at  fault. 
The  cards  represented  baskets  of  flow- 
ers, coins,  nuts,  unknown  and  mysteri* 
ous  devices  ;  among  which  the  familiar 
ace  of  diamonds  was  the  only  sign  we 
could  recognize. 

After  these  social  evenings  our  man 
used  to  come  to  fetch  us  homo  througii 
moonlight  streets,  p«nst  little  shrines 
with  burning  lamps,  by  fountains  plash- 
ing in  the  darkness.  We  used  to  reach 
our  great  staircase,  hurry  up  half 
frightened  of  ghosts  and  echoes,  but 
too  much  alive  ourselves  to  go  quickly 
to  sleep.  Long  after  my  father  liad 
come  home  and  shut  his  door,  we 
would  sit  up  with  Mr.  Macbean's  lieroe» 
and  heroines  and  rc«ad  by  the  light  of 
our  flaring  candles  till  the  bell  of  the 
Frate  in  the  convent  close  by  began  to 
toll.  Akke  Ritchie. 
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Prom  Temple  Bar. 

.SOKE  PEBSONAL  BECX)LL£CTIONS  OF  THE 
MASTEB  OF  BALLIOL. 

In  memorli  perpetu4  mt  Justus,  a  ruinore  malo 
non  timet  .  .  .  dispergit,  dat  egentibns,  justitia 
ejus  perstat  in  SBtemam. 

Fob  many  dnys  after  the  master's 
death  the  journals  were  flooded  with 
])oor  anecdotes  about  him,  scarcely  any 
of  tliem  personally  vouched  for,  and 
most  of  them  stale  twenty  years  ago. 
Every  one  who  liad  heard  a  ^rblcd 
version  of  any  speech  of  his,  obviously 
liumorous  or  faintly  ridiculous,  seemed 
to  imagine  that  the  precise  moment  to 
re-utter  and  re-print  it  was  the  moment 
when  he  was  lying  in  his  open  coffin, 
all  his  great  influence  about  him  still, 
except  just  the  power  to  contradict  or 
silence  such  rubbish. 

This  torrent  of  pseudo-reminiscence 
made  the  salient  splash  of  the  papers  ; 
beyond  it  there  was  much  that  was 
excellently  said  in  general  terms,  much 
praise  and  comment  that  were  bright 
and  well  deserved,  but  one  found  no- 
where vivid  illustration  of  any  peraonal 
kindness  of  his  such  as  many,  or  few, 
might  have  recounted.  This  the  many, 
or  few,  did  not  recount,  whether  be- 
cause they  held  it  sacred  or  because 
they  shi*ank  from  self-description. 
Reverence  and  self-effacement  are  both, 
no  doubt,  excellent  things,  and  a  his- 
tory of  personal  intercourse  must  in- 
evitably be  to  some  extent  a  history  of 
two  persons  ;  but  there  are  wholesome 
kindnesses  which  may  be  righteously 
proclaimed,  and,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  neither  anecdote  nor  appreciation 
is  of  such  value  to  the  seeker  of  true 
estimates  as  an  exact  personal  docu- 
ment even  within  simple  lines. 

It  is  just  such  a  personal  document 
that  I  ask  leave  to  supply,  being  one 
who  happened  to  receive  unusual  kind- 
ness from  the  master  (I  say  *'  hap- 
pened,'^ because  I  believe  his  kin<lness 
would  have  been  the  same  to  any  one 
else  under  similar  circumstances),  and 
who  had,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of 
heiiiLj  for  ycai*s  happily  at  ease  in  his 
friendship. 

The  lirst  lime  that  I  ever  saw  the 
master  was  in  1871  at  my  father's  house 


in  London.  My  parents  were  niixioas 
that  I  should  go  to  Balliol,  and,  as  I 
was  not  robust,  the  master  had  prom* 
ised  to  advise  some  special  preparation 
more  suited  for  the  college  than  a  pub- 
lic school  or  an  ordinary  countr}*  tutor's, 
both  of  which  I  had  already  experi- 
enced. I  remember  that  he  seemed 
to  me  all  made  of  smiles  and  silver  — 
"frosty  but  kindly."  The  drawing- 
room  in  which  I  first  saw  iiini  in  Graf- 
ton Street  was  a  veiy  high  room,  and  I 
think  it  dwarfed  his  stature.  His  coat 
was  thick,  too  ;  there  was  something  of 
a  fairy  go<]father  about  him.  He  ^ave 
us  no  option  whatever  in  respect  of  his 
plan,  which  was  a  very  tempting  one. 

"You'll  go  to  Clifton,"  he  said, 
"  and  live  with  a  tutor,  Evelyn  Abbott, 
whom  you'll  like  ;  he'll  teach  you." 

And  sure  enough  I  shortly  afterwards 
found  myself  at  Clifton  in  a  villa  with 
Mr.  Abbott,  whom  I  did  like,  for  a 
pleasant  year.  I  seem  to  have  gone 
there  on  the  18lh  of  March,  1872. 

I  paid  the  master  my  first  visit  at 
Oxford,  however,  on  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary in  that  year  between  the  date 
of  his  London  visit  to  us,  which  must 
have  been  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  my  removal  to  Clifton,  while 
I  was  still  at  a  tutor's  near  Oxford. 
I  recollect  that  interview  well  ;  how 
pleasant  his  library  was  in  the  twilight 
after  the  raw  outer  air,  and  how  the 
desire  to  stay  was  dashed  by  the  fear 
lest  I  should  be  too  late  for  my  tutor's 
trap  at  the  King's  Arms,  in  which 
three  of  us  had  driven  over  for  the  day. 
I  recollect  feeling  afterwards  that  I  had 
been  both  shy  and  bold — an  unsatis- 
factory consciousness. 

AVe  spoke  of  poetr}',  and  I  ventured 
on  the  remark,  "You  had  Swinburne, 
here,  sir."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  oh  yes," 
and  looked  back  into  the  fire  (before 
which  he  was  seated,  his  chair  tilted 
back,  and  his  toes  on  the  fender,  while 
I  was  placed  under  inspection  in  a  big 
armchair  facing  the  light)  with  a  look  I 
have  since  seen  often  on  his  face,  a 
flicker  from  within,  like  the  flicker  of 
the  fire  without,  when  he  appeared  to 
be  weighing  my  thoughts  against  his 
thoughts  in  a  silence  which  he  was 
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resolved  lo  nmiDtaiu.  It  was  as  if  be 
was  (ielermiiiiug  uot  yet  to  destroy  illu- 
flious  of  miue  though  he  thought  little 
of  Ihcin  himself. 

*'  You  must  i*un  away  now,"  he  said 
800U  after  —  a  favorite  phnise  of  his  — 
and  then,  very  quickly,  "  Come  up  to 
Balliol  and  go  in  for  a  prize." 

He  often  gave  his  bit  of  advice  in  a 
.sort  of  spurt,  just  as  one  was  leaving 
his  presence,  and  when  discussion  was 
impossible,  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  such  discussion  altogether,  but 
rather,  I  believe,  because  he  ruminated 
his  conclusions  as  long  as  possible  be- 
fore he  uttered  them  ;  as  if  he  should 
aay  to  himself,  *'  Now  is  the  moment, 
or  never." 

I  came  up  from  Clifton  to  matricu- 
late at  the  scholarship  examination  the 
following  November.  This  was  an  un- 
usual Balliolesque  examination.  You 
went  in  for  the  scholarship  and  exhi- 
bition papers,  not  with  any  idea  of  get- 
ting either  scholarship  or  exhibition, 
but  just  ill  order  to  have  rooms  allotted 
you  in  college.  If  you  get  in  by  the 
ordinary  matriculation  only,  you  would 
have  to  spend  your  (irat  terms  in  lodg- 
ings. 

When  the  examination  was  over,  and 
I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had  suc- 
ceeded or  uot,  as  the  names  of  the 
successful  obtainera  of  rooms  were  not 
read  out  with  the  scholars'  and  exhi- 
bitioners', he  came  round  to  the  hotel 
in  the  evening  to  see  my  mother,  and 
was  exceedingly  benign  and  courteous. 
I  remember  thankinij  him  for  comin<j: 
as  I  saw  him  down-staii*s  to  the  door, 
and  his  saying,  **  Don't  thank  me,  my 
boy,  thank  yourself;  you  shall  have 
rootns  ;  you've  done  very  well,"  in 
accents  quite  delightfully  chirpy. 

AVlien  I  came  into  residence  at  Ox- 
ford, therefore,  I  thus  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  up  as  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  master's,  and  I 
breakfasttnl  and  dined  with  him  fre- 
quently both  alone  and  in  company. 
He  was  always  extremely  kind,^  with  a 

1  It  i0  notable  that  somehow  it  never  made  one 
dietrust  the  master's  acumen ^  because  he  now  Hnd 
♦hen  pounced  upon  us  when  we  were  really  just 
doing  our  work.    Perhaps  because  our  trust  in  this 


quick,  boyish  cordiality  of  welcome, 
and  at  one  breakfast,  over  something 
that  had  amused  me,  and  whicJi  I  could 
not  resist  recounting  to  the  master,  we 
both  became  almost  hilarious.  The 
story  or  incident  itself  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  remember,  but  I  recollect 
that  as  I  left  him,  he  standing  by  the 
dining-room  fire,  I  with  the  door  in  my 
hand,  and  rather  ashamed  of  having 
told  him,  we  alluded  to  it  again,  and  I 
said  "What  do  you  think,  sir?"  and 
was  much  startled  by  the  answer,  given 
with  one  of  his  innumerable  pungent 
twinkles:  **  I  think  you're  very  clever, 
and  very  silly  too  I "  Then  Knight, 
the  butler,  walked  up  behind  him,  and 
pulldd  down  his  coat  collar  which  was 
turned  up,  and  I  think  it  seemed  to 
both  of  us  as  if  he  got  just  such  a  re- 
buke as  well,  from  the  matter-of-fact  in 
things. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  outsid- 
ers that  the  master  ''  disliked  chapels." 
It  is  curious  how  my  experience  of 
Balliol  contradicts  this  statement.  It 
is  true  that  he  instituted  a  **  roll  call  " 
at  the  Porter's  Lodge  which  served 
instead  of  morning  chapel,  and  was 
very  widely  and  skirmishingly  patron- 
ized by  men  in  various  fantastic  dis- 
array, though  topped  with  cap  and 
gown,  but  I  fancy  his  dislike  was  only 
to  the  short  service  being  treated  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  Like  many  lonely 
men  —  and  in  later  years  the  master 
once  confessed  to  me  that  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  lonely  —  I  think 
the  chapel  held  for  him  a  sort  of  do- 
mestic sanctity  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nfoctia. 
His  alwsiys  magnetic  look  was  there 
peculiarly  searching  and  tender.  He 
was  most  frequently  at  morning  chapel 
himself,  and  during  one  or  two  terms, 
when  I  had  a  great  inclination,  almost 
sentimental,  for  evening  chapel,  con- 
stantly the  master  was  there  also.^ 

Twice  in  each  term  time,  on  Sunday 

acumen  was  founded  on  the  intercourse  of  every 
day. 

s  On  one  of  these  occasions,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  exhibitioner,  I  read  the  lesson ;  and  as  I 
walked  back  with  him  to  his  hoiuie  —  it  was  in  the 
evening — he.  gave  me  one  of  his  neat  backhanders : 
♦•  Vou  read  the  Bible  very  nicely,  H. ;  you  ought  to 
study  elooution  1 " 
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aftemoom,  the  roaster's  sermons^  like 
those  mre  lectures  of  bis  which  I  was 
privilugeil  to  heur,  aud  which  I  could 
couut  upon  the  Hu^era  of  oue  haud, 
were  really  euchauiiug.  They  had 
lighlness  and  depth,  with  a  tender, 
personal  charm  irresistibly  sweet.  It 
wouhl  often  seem  to  me  as  if  he  had 
chosen  the  subject  of  them  from  our 
last  conversation.  Perhaps  it  seemed 
so  to  many  ;  I  do  not  know.  People 
sometimes  tell  of  these  sermons  as  if 
they  were  merely  didsictic,  as  full  of 
aphorism,  and  say  that  the  master 
never  spoke  of  religion. 

One,  indeed,  I  recall  myself  during 
which  I  sjit  and  wondered  why  it 
should  be  given  in  a  consecrated  build- 
ing. Sentence  after  sentence  seemed 
a  platitude  of  experience  till,  towards 
the  close  of  it,  as  we  sat  in  the  dark, 
the  lii*8t  bell  for  hall  rang  ;  in  those 
days  the  dining-hall  was  the  present 
library,  and  so,  close  to  the  chapel. 
The  master  listened  to  the  bell,  aud 
then  added  wiih  an  exquisite  cadence 
of  voice,  **  If  you  ask  nje  for  an  ideal, 
an  example,  a  standard  ;  if  you  say, 
'  AVhat  then  is  the  hi^'her  life  ?  '  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  CVinV."  As  we  all 
stood  up  then,  there  were  many  wet 
eyes.  It  was  perhaps  because  of  the 
surprise,  the  artistic  shock  which  the 
beautiful  reference  in  its  delicate  artic- 
ulalion  brought,  but  1  prefer  to  think 
that  it  was  bec:iuse  in  that  moment,  to 
others  as  to  me,  heart  seemed  to  speak 
suddenly  to  heart  of  what  was  best  and 
hiirhe^jt.^ 

And  now  reiranlin<]'  his  comments  on 
the  essays  brought  him  by  his  pupils, 
of  which  80  many  good  st^)ne8  have 
been  told,  and  of  which,  no  doubt, 
many  other  good  stories  will  by  and  by 
gi'ow  up,  I  should  like  to  give  one  ex- 
ample to  show  how,  in  the  best  of 
faith,  such  stories  have  been  improved. 
A  group  of  us  one  day  took  the  master 
some  rather  elaborated  essays  on  the 
Greek   State.       AVe    were    much    cha- 

1  I  find  among  8ubJ(sct«  of  his  sermons,  specified 
in  a  journal  of  mine  :  "  Friendship,"  *'  The  union 
of  ohildlikenesfl  and  inanlKtod,**  **  Owe  no  man  any- 
thing but  to  love  one  another,"  '*  The  Temple." 


grined  for  our  lost  pains  wlieii,  aftar 
listeniug  to  all  the  essays  one  aifler  aa» 
other  without  any  appareut  alteuiioo^ 
he  said  quickly,  — 

^^Yes,  youH'e  all  left  out  tvro  very 
importmit  things :  one  is  that  llie 
Greeks  lived  a  long  time  ago^  and  the 
other  is  that  their  states  were  very 
snndl.'' 

No  doubt  none  of  us  had  insisted 
enough  on  these  two  important  facts. 
Hut  later  on  in  the  day,  I  beard  a 
clever  exhibitioner,  to  whom  we  had 
told  the  criticism,  barefacedly  report- 
ing the  remark  in  hall.     He  said,  — 

'^  Jowett  told  them  there  were  only 
two  things  to  remember  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  Greek  state  :  one  was  tliat 
the  Greeks  lived  a  long  while  before  us, 
and  the  other  that  we  lived  a  long  time 
after  the  Greeks." 

This  story  was  highly  commended 
and  frequently  quoted.  It  had  its  root 
in  fact,  and  was  a  fair  reductio  ad  uh- 
surdum  of  the  master's  criticism,  but 
unfortunately  the  point  of  it  was  not 
true. 2 

I  took  essays  to  him  on  many  and 
vari(ms  subjects,  and  only  once  got  a 
slight  snubbing  from  him.  George 
Eliot  and  her  husband  had  been  his 
guests  the  Sunday  before,  and  I  had 
(1  nigged  some  quotation  from  a  book  of 
hers  into  my  political  economy  dis- 
course, which  was,  I  fear,  a  very  care- 
less and  hurried  essay  besides.  When 
I  had  done  reading  it,  he  ma4le  an  ap- 
preciable pause,  and  then  said  crush- 
ingly,  and  with  the  one  stony  look  I 
ever  liad  from  him  :  '^  You  can  turn  a 
sentence  neatly  ;  that's  all  there  is  in 
that."  I  recollect  being  thankful  that 
I  was  sitting  back  to  the  window,  that 

*  In  the  speech  he  made  at  the  now  historkMU 
BaUiol  dinner  of  last  year,  Asqulth  alluded  to  the 
awful  sense  of  shyness  that  used  to  fall  upon  iiim 
—  a  shyness  far  surpassing  that  of  a  maiden  speech 
or  the  recelTiug  of  a  first  deputation — as  he 
crossed  the  quad  **  with  a  few  stray  thoughts 
jauntily  jotted  down  in  the  small  hours  oi  8atur« 
day  morning  to  read  aloQd  to  the  master  on  Satur* 
day  afternoon."  Every  one  laughed,  by  the  way, 
excei>t  the  master,  who  seemed  rather  snrprlMd  to 
hear  of  the  home  secretary's  shyness,  and  did 
nr>t  seem  to  think  the  reoolleetion  hnmoroiB  ;  but 
genial  though  he  was.  and  oalm,  that  memorabte 
evening,  he  was  not  in  a  mirthful  mood;  onsfsll 
that  he  was  hushandlng  hit  ■traifl.th. 
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tho  others  could  only  <rues8  Ibc  glow  of 
shame  1  Tell  stealing  over  me. 

I  am  reminded  hy  my  fiieiul  Walter 
Sichel  of  a  fairly  authentic  story  in 
conncdion  with  these  essay  readings, 
a  sturv  I  have  not  seen  told  elsewhere. 
It  is  an  admirahlo  instance  of  the  mas- 
ter's impnlience  of  bombast.  A  ner- 
vous reader  launched  into  his  rather 
pretentious  effort  :  *'  *  TifuOi  aeavrdv  '  — 
know  thyself  —  these  were  the  unmor- 
tal  W4>rds  written  over  the  golden  gates 
of  Delphi  I"  "Oh  don't,  don't,"  in- 
terrupted the  master  with  a  squeak  of 
pain,  poking  the  lire  violently,  as  if  to 
drown  at  once  the  platitude  and  his 
own  cry,  *'  Next  essay,  please  ; "  and 
the  rest  of  the  offender's  lucubration 
was  banished  unheard. 

What  perhaps  during  these  years 
riveted  most  Urmly  my  affection  to  the 
master  W!is  the  fact  that  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  both  my  parents  in  ten 
months.  After  my  father's  death  I 
paid  the  master  a  visit  of  many  days  at 
his  own  house,  dating  from  Monday, 
February  28lh,  1876,  seeing  nobody  but 
himself,  with  occasional  guests  and 
undergraduate  friends,  a  visit  during 
which  his  house  was  litemlly  mine 
whether  he  was  there  or  away  —  as  he 
was  for  a  couple  of  days  —  at  Malvern. 
It  was  during  his  short  absence  at  Mal- 
vern, while  I  was  alone  at  the  house 
with  the  Knight  family  in  kind  and 
close  attendance,  that  it  happened  that 
my  most  intimate  friend,  Bichard  Ar- 
nold—  I^Ialthew  Arnold's  only  surviv- 
ing son  —  was  very  seriously  ill.  My 
seclusion  and  leisure,  for  the  master 
forbade  me  to  read  at  all  during  this 
visit,  enabled  me  to  pass  long  hours 
with  Arnold  ;  and,  no  sooner  was  the 
master  gone  to  Malvern,  than  he  be- 
came so  much  worse  that  his  cousin 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  was  then 
living  in  Oxford,  and  came  constantly 
to  see  him,  became  very  concerned.  It 
was  then  that  with  Miss  Knight's  con- 
sent we  took  upon  ouraelves  to  tele- 
gra])h  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  begging  her  to 
come  and  stay  at  the  master's  house. 
She  and  Mrs.  Ward  arrived  together, 
and  when  Ihe  master  returned,  and  I 
told  him  all  about  it,  he  patted  ma  on 


the  back,  literally,  with  his  small^  soft 
hand  —  his  geniality  was  not  the  less 
cordial  for  seeming  to  be  always  iu 
miniature  —  and  said,.  "You  did  quite 
riii^ht."  Mi*s.  Arnold  and  he  and  I 
had  some  days  together,  which  I  can 
best  describe  as  shadowy,  m}'  shadows 
being  from  the  near  past,  hers  from  the 
apparently  lowering  future. 

Of  course  the  impressions  left  by 
these  grieving  hours  —  brightened  by 
Arnold's  ullimate  recovery  —  were  not 
so  deep  as  those  that  brighter  hours  at 
the  master's  house  often  made  upon 
me.  Mental  photography  seems  to 
need  sunshine  to  be  very  keen  of  out- 
line, and  there  were  fatigue  and  sad- 
ness ;  great  griefs  are  apt  to  leave  a 
numbness  to  impressions  for  a  time. 
Looking  back  now,  I  wish  that  I  had 
steeped  myself  more  and  more  in  the 
privilege  of  the  master's  companion- 
ship, instead  of  constantly  Uiking  ray- 
self  off  to  my  bedroom,,  or  to  the 
drawing-room  which  was  made  over  to 
me.  "  Don't  go,"  he  always  said  when 
I  wished  to  efface  myself,  or,  if  people 
came  to  see  him  on  business,  *'  go  into 
the  drawing-room,  II.,  I'll  follow  you 
there,"  which  he  never  failed  to  do. 
In  that  large,  beautiful  room,  which  has 
always  held  for  me  something  monastic 
in  its  look,  and  in  which,  by  the  way,  I 
wrote  my  Newdigate  poem,  in  undis- 
turbed seclusion,  we  had  many  and 
many  an  intimate  talk,  as  intimate  as 
any  I  remember  to  have  had  with  any- 
body ;  one  evening,  until  late  into  the 
night.  I  had  many  letters  from  him, 
too,  about  this  time  and  later.^ 

I  think  it  must  have  been  before 
then  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing Arnold  Toynbue  to  hinx,  or  at 
least  of  being  the  means  of  Tovnbee's 
introduction  to  him.  I  h.ail  known 
Toynbee  years  before  at  a  tutor's,  and 
during  my  first  year  at  Oxfoi*d  had  dis- 
covered him,  very  lonely,  at  Pembroke 
College,  which  he  panted  to  exchange 
for  Balliol.    He  was  diffident  of  possi- 


^  In  one  of  thieae  I  find  he  wrote :  "You  must 
not  let  your  courage /ail,  but  keep  the  mind  above 
the  body  even  when  yon  are  most  severely  tried ; 
if  there  ii  anything  you  would  like  me  to  do  for 
you,  let  me  know.*' 
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bilitics,  as,  Boiiieliow,  with  nil  hUgrcal 
and  wide  knowledge,  he  a1wn3'8  knew 
^'  little  Latin  and  less  Greek/'  but  after 
a  time,  to  my  infinite  pleasure,  and 
owing  to  the  master's  relaxation  of 
certain  fonns,  he  became  a  member  of 
Balliol.  I  rcctdlect  during  this  visit 
of  mine  how  often  we  discoursed  about 
him,  and  how  deep  was  the  impression 
which  his  splendid  gifts  and  captivat- 
ing calm  seemed  to  have  made  upon 
the  master. 

Yearo  afterwards  —  last  year,  indeed, 
at  the  Balliol  dinner — when  I  heard 
Jowett  allude  to  Toynbee  in  his  speech 
as  ^'  that  most  remarkable  young  man," 
the  conviction  with  which  he  said  the 
words  lending,  as  was  so  often  the  case 
with  him,  a  special  value  to  the  com- 
monplase,  I  remembered  how  he  had 
said  to  me  during  one  conversation  in 
this  visit,  "  You  have  many  good 
friends,"  and  named  Arnold  Toynbee 
first  among  them  ;  adding,  ''  don't  go 
after  bad  ones,"  for  of  two  or  three 
very  intimate  acquaintances  of  mine  ho 
seemed  to  have  a  special  dislike  and 
fear ;  they  were  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  men  of  my  time,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  I  never  found  their 
infiuence  —  which  was  of  the  greatest 
and  deepest  with  me — pernicious  in 
the  least  degree,  <and  most  of  them  have 
remained  my  intimate  friends  through 
life;  but  then  *' forewarned"  is,  no 
doubt,  "  forearmed,"  and  but  for  the 
master's  by  no  means  flattering  esti- 
mate of  their  powers  —  ''Very  foolish 
and  very  unwise"  is  a  sample — (heir 
extraordiuar}'  intellectual  charm  might 
have  proved  a  '*  will  o'  the  wisp  "for 
me. 

There  was  one  man  of  genius  at 
Oxford  whose  influence,  despite  real 
appreciation  of  his  high-raindedness, 
the  master  always  discounted.  Ho  once 
said  of  him  that  he  had ''great  sensi- 
bility and  no  sense." 

It  was  this  summer  that  "  Shrimp- 
ton  "  himself  brought  me  in  the  news 
one  morning  that  I  had  got  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  for  my  poem  *' Troy,"  com- 
menced, as  I  have  already  said,  during 
those  days  of  mourning  in  the  master's 
quiet    and    deep- windowed    drawing- 


room  ;  and  the  master,  with  whom  I 
''  breakfasted  "  the  next  moruiug  and 
''strolled  about  the  quad,**  expressed 
—  perhaps  partly  because  of  my  orpluin- 
hood  — an  almost  disproportionate 
pleasure  in  my  success :  *'  I*m  glad 
you've  got  it,  I'm  very  glad  ;  I'm  glad 
Balliol's  got  it" 

The  very  day  before  I  was  to  recite 
my  poem  at  the  Encoeuia  in  the  Sheldo- 
nian  theatre,  I  broke  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  lungs.^  I  lay  ill  for  some  days  — 
forbidden  by  the  doctors  to  see  any  but 
my  most  intimate  friends,  as  they  went 
down  —  under  the  guardianship  of  my 
sister  and  the  master,  receiving  many 
kind  officec,  too,  from  Mr.  Strachan 
Davidson,  who  had  himself  suffere<l 
from  similar  illness. 

Matters  did  not  mend  with  me,  and 
thus,  after  sharing  so  faithfully  in  all 
my  other  troubles  and  anxiety,  the  mas- 
ter was  now  my  constant  visitor  in 
illness  ;  and  I  have  sacred  recollections 
of  our  whispered  talks  during  those 
days,  of  all  his  comprehension,  and  his 
companionable  and  gracious  ways.  I 
can  see  him  quite  plainly  as  I  saw  him 
once,  waking  up  quickly,  standing  at 
the  door  between  my  bedroom  and 
sitting-room,  and  occupying  the  mo- 
ments while,  I  suppose,  he  hesitated  to 
disturb  me,  in  looking  at  a  tall  glass  of 
daisies  and  spinea,  the  fading  relic  of 
one  of  our  little  feasts  of  the  preceding 
week,  as  if  he  rather  moralized  upon 
its  symbolism  and  its  vanity. 

One  small  trait  of  his  sympathy  I 
would  quote  here,  though  I  fancy  it 
belongs  by  right  to  an  interview  I  had 
with  him  in  another  illness,  years  later. 
TVe  were  speaking  of  leisure,  and  I 
said,  "The  days  seem  long  enough  for 
one  to  do  everj'thing  in  every  day, 
when  one  lies  ill ; "  and  he  answered 
quickly,  "  Yes,  and  then  routine  comes 
in,  and  spoils  all."  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  rather  a 
notable  saying  from  the  master's  lips, 
as  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  routine, 
and  had  not  then,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
had  any  illness  that  so  hiid  him  by. 
But  he  realized  my  vague  impression  of 

I  ..  j^j^y  >*  ^„  recited  for  me  by  PUUp  GeU. 
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the  uutraiiniielled  speed  of  lliou«^ht  and 
the  elaslic  value  of  unoccupied  time, 
completely. 

My  sisler  and  the  master  made  great 
friends  at  this  time  ;  there  were  sev- 
eral other  guests  at  his  house  for  Com- 
meiiioraiioii,  and  it  was  hpropos  of  her 
asking  him  "to  marry  her"  —  her 
wedding  day  being  fixed  in  October  — 
that  by  and  by  it  passed  into  a  report 
that  a  young  lady  had  proposed  to  the 
master ;  he  was  fond  of  telling  the 
story  himself,  and  it  became  quite  a 
classic. 

One  is  much  struck,  looking  back, 
with  the  elementary  simplicity  of  the 
little  jokes  which  amused  the  master, 
by  the  way,  where  ladies  were  con- 
cerned.    A  friend  of  mine  who  passed 

a  vacation  with   him  at  Malvern  told 

« 

me  that  once  when  he  said  something 
rather  neatly,  his  secretary  Knight 
laughed  —  it  was  at  luncheon  —  more 
than  the  master  felt  the  occasion  war- 
ranted :  "  You  needn't  laugh,  Knight," 
lie  said,  with  mock  acerbity;  '*you 
needn't  laugh  at  my  jokes  ;  you're  not 
my  wife." 

By  the  end  of  this  month  of  July  I 
was  able  to  leave  Oxford  for  the  sea, 
but  my  farewell  of  the  master  was 
taken  in  such  physical  weakness  that  I 
frankly  forget  all  about  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  till  eighteen  months 
or  more  had  passed,  after  I  had  been 
abroad,  and  when  I  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  returning  to  Balliol,  that  he 
suddenly  came  to  see  me  in  London 
one  morning,  very  hale  and  bright, 
seeinii:g  to  bring  the  fresh  air  with  him 
into  my  warm  rooms  in  Charles  Street, 
and  with  the  manner  of  a  light-hearted 
comrade.  ^ 

One  spring  day,  I  recollect,  my  sit- 
ting-room seemed  hot  to  him  as  he 
came  in  from  the  bright  air  in  which  he 
had  been  walking  briskly,  and  he  said, 
after  a  short  talk,  with  a  pleasant  little 

>  After  this  be  came  frequently,  and  onoe,  find- 
ing me  idle,  proposed  to  me  some  translations  from 
the  Greek  Anthology,  sending  me  all  the  books 
himself  from  his  own  library  and  that  of  the  col- 
lege ;  these  I  made  with  great  pleasure,  interest, 
■and  profit ;  they  were  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cenhiry.  He  siiftgested  to  me  also  to  translate  the 
«•  Prometheus  Vinctus.'* 


laugh,  ^^  H.,  may  I  go  to  sleep  here: 
for  a  bit  ?"  which  he  proceeded  to  do 
forthwith  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 
When  he  woke  up  I  told  him  how  of  tea 
I  had  taken  the  same  liberty  at  Philip- 
Gell's  lodgings  at  Oxford,  pretty,  old* 
fashioned  rooms  in  the  country fied 
road  to  the  parks.  '*  It  is  a  great  sign 
of  friendship,"  said  the  master,  uncon- 
scious that  I  had  been  trying  to  dmw 
his  kind  face  while  he  slept,  and  had 
my  hand  over  the  much-prized  image. 
This  drawing  I  cannot  here  reprint ; 
instead  of  it  I  would  just  introduce 
some  lines  written  more  lately,  remem- 
bering a  ttdk  with  him,  which  convey  a 
sort  of  picture  of  him  to  my  mind» 
Firelight  is  the  illumination  in  which 
memory  always  sees  the  master's  face 
most  clearly,  the  firelight  of  his  Oxford 
library,  with  the  uncurtained  window 
making  a  patch  of  dark  outside,  the* 
lamps  not  yet  brought  in.  The  verses- 
deal  with  many  subjects  that  we  dis- 
cussed together,  and  it  is  only  the  last 
few  lines  I  would  quote  :  — 

And  what  in  these  was  most  or  least  to  ad- 
mire 
He  judged  with  candid  utterance  pure  and 

sane, 
The  scholar  and  the  critic,  BallioPs  sire, 
Master  of  many  books  and  many  men, 
There,  like  a  wise  cat,  blinking  at  the  fire. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  my  long- 
cherished  dream  of  going  to  Oxford 
again  was  fulfilled,  when  I  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  accept  the  invitation  he 
kindly  sent  me  to  his  famous  Balliol 
dinner  on  the  24th  of  June.  It  was  a 
memorable  occasion,  and  became  more 
memorable  in  the  light  of  his  subse- 
quent sudden  and  fatal  illness.  The 
dinner,  such  a  rallying  point  for  Balliol,. 
has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  described 
—  no  reporters  were  permitted  to  be 
present  —  so  that  a  brief  account  of  it 
from  the  exact  individual  point  of 
view  (for  into  its  social  and  intellec- 
tual bearings  it  is  difiicult  to  enter 
briefly),  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  invitation  was,  "  to  meet  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
and  other  members  of  the  College." 
We  were   one  hundred  and  eight   in 
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all,  and  bad  ns  nearly  as  pos^iblu  our 
own  old  rooms.  We  assembled  in  llie 
library  —  formerly  the  hall  —  which  1 
had  not  seen  in  ila  present  guise,  and 
there  the  msister's  greeting  was  indi- 
vidual and  benign  ;  he  looked  partic- 
ularly well.  We  made  our  way  across 
the  ganleu  quad,  and  as  we  took  up  our 
places,  we  found,  set  to  each,  a  beau- 
tiful i7ienu,  with  the  arms  of  the  college 
in  colors  on  cream  cardboard,  and  illus- 
trated with  two  photographic  views, 
one  of  the  cliapel,  and  one  of  the  new 
hall  where  we  dined.  It  contained  the 
bill  of  fare,  which  was  excellent,  and 
the  bill  of  the  toasts,  which  was  as 
follows  :  — 

(i.)  The  Queen. 

Proposed  by  the  Master. 
(11.)  Domus  de  Balllola 

Proposed  by  the  Master, 
(iii.)  The  House  of  Lords. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Strachan  David- 
son. 
Responded  to  by  Lord  Morley  and 
Lord  Coleridge. 
(iv.)  The  House  of  Commons. 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Dicey, 
Responded  to  by  the  Speaker,  etc. 

So  fine  an  intellectual  feast  needs 
little  comment.  The  speeches  of  Lord 
Coleridge,  Loi*d  Morley  (the  chair- 
man of  committees),  Mr.  Peel  (the 
speaker),  and  Asquith  (home  secre- 
tary) were  brilliant  and  amusing^  — 
the  last  especially  —  but  the  nijisler^s 
speech  for  the  second  toast  was,  of 
coui-se,  the  event  of  the  evening.  The 
subject  of  it  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  with 
a  suggeslion  of  Ibsen  which  was  surely 
unconscious,  *'  The  pillars  of  the 
IIous(%^'  and  the  toast  which  followed 
it,  "  Domus  de  Balliolo,"  was  doubtless 
that  which  of  all  toiists  was  dearest  to 
his  heart.  He  uttered  it  with  a  slow 
unction  and  tender  cadence  I  shall 
never  forget ;  it  was  almost  music  in 
its  divisions. 

Mainly  he  dealt  with  the  departed 
spirits  he  had  loved.  The  speech  was 
not  a  sad  one  ;  nmch  that  was  buoyant 

1  Ono  efTootlroBentonoe  of  Mr.  Asqulth's  alIudo<i 
to  oortiiln  old  Balliol  men  preaent,  as  '*  haying  ex- 
changed the  plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  their 
college  for  the  immoderate  luxury  and  moderate 
learning  of  All  SouIb.*' 


there  was,  al>out  the  progress  of  tte 
college  —  *Hhey  will  Had  us  goiug  for- 
ward"—  much  there  was  that  was 
gentle,  courteous,  and  kind,  iu  praise 
and  welcome  of  the  living ;  but  it 
haunts  the  memory  us  a  panegj'ric  of 
the  dead.  It  was  m  his  ealc^  of 
^*  dear  friends  passed  away,"  Heniy 
Smith,  Thomas  Green,  Richard  Nettle- 
ship,  Arnold  Toynbce,  that  the  master 
was  most  felicitous,  and  most  strangely 
sympathetic.  Tlie  simple  wonls  seemed 
heavy  with  tliought,  the  accents  brim- 
ming with  regret.  M«)st  typically  he 
said  of  Henry  Smith,  leaning  forward  a 
little  over  the  table,  and  with  a  long 
pause  before  the  words,  ^'  He  was  —  a 
good  man."  The  sentence  itself  looks 
hanal  enough  so  written,  but  said  as 
he  said  it,  it  came  like  a  conviction 
brought  up  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart  and  bniin,  with  the  blessing  of  a 
divine  judgment ;  none  need  desire  a 
more  enduring  epitaph  than  the  praise 
of  this  just  mau  who  saw  that  '^  wise 
men  also  die  .  .  .  and  leave  their 
riches  for  other." 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  he  came 
with  us  all  to  the  common  room,  and 
had  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  almost 
every  one.  To  me,  I  recollect,  he 
spoke  of  my  neighbor  at  dinner  —  Mr. 
Walker  —  as  the  "Balliol  innovation 
of  a  musical  Don."  *  Wo  enjoyed 
an  undergraduate  evening  afterwards, 
walking  about  in  groups  in  the  ganlen 
quad  —  the  night  was  most  beautiful  — 
visiting  old  staircases  and  old  rooms  ; 
ultimately,  some  of  us,  stemming  the 
almost  fatiguing  flow  of  memory  by 
playing  whist  till  bedtime.  On  Sunday 
morning,  after  breakfasting  in  ludl  and 
taking  a  walk  about  Oxford,  many  of 
us  joined  the  master  and  his  house- 
party  in  hall  for  a  musical  recital  given 
by  Mr.  Farmer  and  his  daughter,  who 
sang,  I  remember,  among  otlier  things, 
with  a  modest  manner  most  winning, 
and  great  sweetness  of  tone,  Haydn's 
'*AVith  verdure  clad,"  and  "Golden 
slumbers  kiss  thine  eyes." 

As  the  master  sat  there  in  hall  nnder 
the  sunny  morning  light,  on  the  dais 

2  My  place  had  been  betireen  him  sad  Ur  J. 
Conroy  at  the  maater's  table. 
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beneath  his  own  famous  portrait  by 
Watts,  with  his  guests  and  friends  dis- 
posed around  him,  the  music,  whicli  he 
liked  so  much  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  of  late,  pealing  down  from 
the  organ  loft  opposite,  I  sat  just 
behind  him  on  his  left,  and  got 
my  last  mental  photograph  of  him 
which  I  would  not  change  for  any 
other.  Knowledge,  sympathy,  kind- 
ness, strength,  they  were  all  beautifully 
blent  in  his  aspect.  The  peace  of  a 
finished  course  seemed  to  be  in  him 
and  about  him. 

As  we  listened,  I  remembered  how 
he  had  once  said  to  me  :  '*  One  of  the 
charms  of  music  is  its  vagueness  ;  it 
says  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple ;  noboily  can  say  it  doesn't  mean 
that  or  the  other  ; "  and  I  wondered 
what  the  music  said  to  him  in  his 
happy  mood.  It  may  have  sounded 
like  the  lapping  of  eternity's  tide, 
nearer  and  nearer. 

When  tlie  recital  was  over,  and  the 
company  had  dwindled,  he  talked  to  us 
all  —  last  words,  to  some,  had  we  but 
known  it,  but  his  words,  like  most 
unaffected  last  words,  were  singularly 
simple.  I  know  that,  after  all  our  sol- 
emn talks,  his  very  last  words  to  me 
were  almost  '^  chaff,"  as  he  understood 
it.  Lady  Morley  and  I  were  telling 
him  that  we  had  met  in  Home,  and  he 
said  to  me  suddenly  :  '^  Do  you  talk 
Italian  ?"  I  said,  "Yes,"  that  I  had 
done  more  in  the  way  of  talking  Italian 
than  of  seeing  Italy  at  that  time  (allud- 
ing to  an  illness  in  Borne).  *'  Well, 
you  must  travel  now,  and  learn  some- 
thing,^^ he  said  with  a  little  laugh,  as 
he  took  my  arm. 

I  had  enjoyed  a  rather  considerable 
talk  with  him  before,  the  subjects  of 
which  were,  however,  purely  personal ; 
we  had  talked  of  many  friends  living 
and  dead,  and  afterwards  I  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  some  of  us  had  felt 
that  he  should  have  had  a  service 
for  us  in  Balliol  chapel  "  like  family 
prayer,"  instead  of  sending  us  all  off, 
as  he  did  in  the  afternoon,  to  Magdalen 
and  New.  "  Dear  me,"  he  said  at 
length,  "I  wish  I'd  had  it;  I  thought 
no  one  would  care."     There  was  some- 
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thing  of  interest  in  all  that  discussion, 
but  this  other  little  trivial  sentence  : 
"You  must  travel  now,  and  learn 
something  I "  which  was  not  seriously 
meant,  and  so  which  I  cannot  even 
pretend  to  take  seriously,  was  really 
his  very  last  word  in  life  to  me. 

The  rest  of  our  day  was  spent  in 
visits,  services,  society.  With  Lord 
Bussell  I  visited  Warren  at  Magdalen, 
and  Abbott  at  Headington,  in  his 
peaceful  home  upon  the  hill  where  the 
master  was  destined  to  stay  later,  and 
feel  the  first  symptoms  of  his  illness. 
It  was  a  happy  Oxford  Sunday.  Mon- 
day morning,  on  my  way  to  Bussell's 
room  for  early  breakfast  before  we 
went  down  together,  I  walked  to  the 
garden  entrance  of  tlie  master's  house 
to  leave  my  card  at  a  quarter  before 
eight.  There  by  the  open  door  I  met 
my  old  friend  Miss  Knight — his  house- 
keeper—  who  kindly  offered  to  take  me 
straight  to  his  room,  "to  have  a  talk 
with  him,"  as  she  said.  But  I  refused 
to  go  up,  and  contented  myself  with 
writing  to  him  once  more  from  London. 

I  am  sorry  —  and  not  sorry.  I  might 
have  got  some  word  of  wisdom  from 
him,  I  should  assuredly  have  got  some 
word  of  kindness  ;  but  I  should  have 
lost  that  last  picturesque  impression  of 
his  apotheosis  in  the  hall  of  his  own 
building.  A  line  of  one  of  Gounod's 
songs  sings  in  my  head  when  I  think 
of  it :  "  Le  sage  vit  en  jpatx."  To  have 
been  there,  and  to  have  seen  that 
peace,  is  to  be  thankful.  On  the  6th 
of  October  I  went  down  by  the  special 
train  from  Faddington  to  the  master's 
funeral  at  Oxford  ;  Lord  Winchilsea 
and  I,  who  arrived  at  the  last  moment, 
being  (perhaps  for  that  very  reason) 
most  fortunate  in  getting  front  places 
where  we  had  both  been  used  to  play 
in  the  chapel  just  in  the  chancel- 
corner,  the  harmonium  in  old  days  I 
The  coffin  was  half  way  up  the  chapel 
in  the  aisle.  We  passed  it  almost 
unaware  in  the  different  light,  as  we 
were  shown  to  our  seats.  Farmer  was 
playing  now  upon  this  other  organ  — 
like  the  one  in  Hall,  of  the  master's 
giving  —  but  he  was  out  of  hearing  it 
forever  ;  the  favorite  airs  were  woven 
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into  a  dreamy  dirge,  breaking  the 
^*  Dead  Marcli "  witli  ^*  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  livetli." 

Tlie  congregation  was  most  represen- 
tative, but  tlie  service,  of  wliicli  so 
many  accounts  were  written  in  tlie 
papers,  was  not  religiously  impressive. 
The  funeral  procession  ^  wound  through 
the  fellows'  garden  and  the  garden 
quad,  up  St.  Giles's  and  Jericho  to  the 
unlovely  cemetery  ground,  in  a  crowd 
of  great  length  but  desultory  and  scat- 
tered in  form.  I  walked  with  Alfred 
Milner,  who  had  been  my  very  first 
Balliol  associate  ;  behind  us  were  some 
foreign  princes,  Siamese  or  Japanese, 
oddly  like  some  who  had  been  at  the 
college  in  our  time,  but  I  suppose  a 
later  generation.  Practically  the  same. 
We  were  hustled  round  the  grave  ;  the 
scouts  held  the  multitudinous  wreaths 
like  aprons  ;  a  little  min  fell.  It  was 
all  over,  what  did  it  matter  how  ? 
Many  an  old  friend  was  met  there,  but 
they  were  ench  and  all  a  friend  the 
less,  and  their  meeting  was  to  be  never 
again  at  the  master's  bidding.  It  was 
just  a  year  ago. 

The  last  time  we  all  met  —  once 
more  together  —  but  only  in  his  name, 
was  at  the  great  memorial  meeting  on 
the  2nd  of  December  in  the  theatre  of 
the  University  of  London,  when,  to 
our  full  committee,  and  others  of  the 
master's  friends,  the  speaker,  who  was 
our  chairman,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  home  secretary,  the 
lord  chief  justice.  Lord  Bowen,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  others,  spoke  for  our  friend,  and 
added  each  his  tribute  to  the  master's 
memory.  All  that  they  said  made  up 
an  impressive  body  of  remembnmce 
and  of  praise.  Almost  it  makes  me 
fear  to  add  my  words  of  memory  ;  on 
reading  them  they  seem  of  little  value, 
but  they  have  their  roots  deep  down. 
It  is  a  case,  like  all  cases  of  true  influ- 
ence, where  "the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are"  —  well  I  more  dur- 
able. William  Hardinge. 

1  I  had  been  honored  by  a  grasp  of  hifl  hand  at 
Browning'n  funeral,  I  think,  and  certainly  at  Ten- 
nyson's. 


Fram  Th«  Contemponury  Bail*^. 
POETS  OF  PBOVENCE. 

In  fair  Provence,  the  hwd  of  flowers 
and  sunshine,  there  dwells  a  raos  as 
yet  untainted  by  any  touch  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  the 
spirit  of  our  fin  de  sQcle ;  a  race  not 
morbid,  not  pessimistic,  nor  tired  of 
this  weaiy  world,  but  genial,  joyous, 
and  full  of  Are  and  vigorous  life.  By 
them  the  question,  "  Is  life  worth  liv- 
ing ? "  would  hardly  be  asked ;  it 
answers  itself,  for  who  would  choose 
but  live  in  a  world  so  full  of  warmth 
and  light  and  beauty  as  theirs  ?  Among 
the  children  of  the  sun,  poetry  springs 
up  as  naturally  as  the  flowers  grow  — 
their  life  is  a  poem  ;  they  sing  of  love, 
of  the  nature  around  them,  of  sowing 
and  of  reaping  and  of  the  legends  of 
the  countryside,  and  through  all  their 
songs  the  sunlight  glows.  They  are 
lineal  descendants  of  the  troubadours 
who  brought  into  the  com*ts  of  uncul- 
tured kings  and  the  halls  of  a  rude 
nobility  the  leavening  breath  of  art. 
It  is  not  of  these  troubadours  of  the 
olden  time  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
speak  in  this  paper,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  great  poetic  movement  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  present  century  in  southern 
Fmnce  and  eastern  Spain.  For  the 
movement  is  a  revival  rather  than  a 
new  birth.  The  Proven9al  poets  of 
to-day,  or  Felihrea  as  they  call  them- 
selves, not  only  derive  their  inspiration 
from  mediaeval  times,  they  write  in 
tongues  which  have  a  common  origin 
with  those  of  the  troubadours.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  how  Borne  made 
herself  the  mistress  not  solely  of  the 
material  destinies  of  the  countries  she 
conquered,  but  of  their  speech  also  ;  of 
how  in  the  course  of  centuries  this 
imposed  unity  of  tongue  again  became 
diversity,  and  the  popular  idiom  of  the 
Romans  developed  into  the  group  of 
languages  which  we  call  romance,  and 
which  includes  Italian,  French,  Pro- 
vencal, Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rouma- 
nian, and  a  number  of  minor  languages 
or  dialects.  Even  from  the  first,  pecnl- 
iaritics  were  to  be  found  in  the  Jjatin 
spoken  in  different  provinces,  and  that 
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which  prevailed  in  Gaul  was  called 
Grallo-Koman,  just  as  that  which  was 
spoken  in  Spain  was  called  Hispano- 
Roman.  With  the  slackening  of  Bo- 
man  authority,  Grallo-Boman  again 
became  divided  into  dialects  which 
form  two  principal  groups  —  the  langites 
cfail  of  northern  France,  and  the 
langues  d'oc  of  the  southern  provinces 
extending  landwards  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.^  The  langues 
d^oc  are  divided  again  into  three  groups 
—  Gascon,  Catalonian,  and  Proven9al. 
The  chief  dialect  of  the  last-named 
group  is  Proven9al,  properly  so  called. 

In  the  tenth  century  there  already 
existed  a  Provencal  literature,  of  which 
some  fragments  still  remain.  The 
twelfth  century  brought  with  it  a 
brilliant  expansion,  chiefly  lyrical  in 
character,  and  due  to  the  wandering 
minstrels  or  troubadours.  In  mediseval 
England,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
the  troubadour  or  minnesinger,  whether 
of  noble  or  of  peasant  birth,  was  every- 
where a  favored  and  welcome  guest. 
The  gift  of  song  levelled  all  barriers  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  race,  ^nd  this  uni- 
versal welcome  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  Alfred,  who,  wishing  to  visit 
the  Danish  camp,  adopted  the  secure 
disguise  of  a  wandering  singer.  The 
name  troubadour  or  trouvfere  is  derived 
from  trobar  —  trouver,  to  find  ;  and  in 
French  the  expression  is  still  used, 
*' C'est  vraiment  trouvd."  "It  is  a 
real  inspiration  I " 

Although  the  tradition  of  song  never 
wholly  died  out  in  Provence,  there  is 
unhappily  no  continuous  chain  linking 
the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Proven9al  poets  of  to-day.  For  the 
chain  was  rudely  broken,  and  many  of 
the  links  were  lost  in  the  religious  wars 
against  the  Albigenses  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  this  moment 
the  troubadours  were  at  the  zenith  of 
their  fame,  and  it  seemed  possible  that 
a    separate     nationality   and    kingdom 

3  TheM  distinguishing  names,  kmgue  (ToUl  and 
langue  d*oc,  derived  from  the  "  yes  "  of  the  respeo- 
tire  languages,  became  general  about  the  tenth 
century.  Dante  calls  Italian  the  lingua  di  si. 
The  &il  of  the  North  is,  of  course,  the  aui  of  mod- 
em French. 


might  be  formed  from  the  independent 
provinces  of  the  South,  in  which  the 
langue  d'oc  was  spoken.  It  may  well 
be  that  it  was  jeaJousy  of  this  contin- 
gency that  prompted  the  French  king 
to  encourage  the  Crusades.  And,  in- 
deed, in  the  ruin  which  followed  on  the 
path  of  the  Crusaders,  all  hope  of  a 
Proveu9al  kingdom  was  lost.  Villages 
were  burnt  and  plundered,  and  the 
inhabitants  massacred  without  mercy. 
At  the  sacking  of  B^ziers  under  Simon 
de  Montfort,  there  were  sixty  thou- 
sand victims  ;  Albigenses  and  Catho- 
lics were  slaughtered  indiscriminately. 
Before  the  assault,  the  Abbd  Arnaud 
Amalric  said,  **  Slay  all,  God  will  know 
his  own  I " 

The  separate  provinces  were  united 
with  France  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  peaceful  singers  had  been  driven 
out,  and  forced  to  find  a  refuge  else- 
where, some  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister,  and  some  in  foreign  lands. 
Most  of  their  manuscripts  were  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  from  this  time  the 
southern  dialects  degenerated  from  a 
language  of  soug  and  poetry  to  a  mere 
patoiSy  the  half  contemptuous  name 
given  to  the  speech  of  a  people  without 
a  literature. 

We  owe  much  to  the  troubadours  of 
Provence.  They  had  something  of  the 
modern  spirit ;  it  is  from  them  that  the 
two  great  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  learnt  the  disci- 
pline of  form  and  style  ;  it  was  the 
troubadours  who  raised  the  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  who  founded  the  tra- 
dition of  tender  and  chivalrous  love. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  to  our 
own,  there  was  a  long  interval  of  un- 
productiveness in  Proven9al  literature, 
the  silence  being  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  few  isolated  singers.  When 
the  works  of  Jasmin  became  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, they  were  greeted  as  the  last 
flashes  of  a  fire  that  had  long  been 
thought  extinct. 

Jacques  Jasmin,  though  not  properly 
speaking  the  founder  of  the  F^librige, 
was  in  fact  the  first  of  the  modern 
troubadours.  He  was  born  at  Agen  in 
1798,  and  was  of  very  humble  origin ; 
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tbe  SOD  of  a  tailor,  wUosc  customers 
vere  few  and  whose  earaiuga  were 
sadly  InsnfficieDt.  The  tradition  of  his 
family  was  that  they  must  alt  die  d 
VhCpilal,  that  is  to  say,  in  llie  work- 
house, and  it  was  predicted  of  Jacques 
that  he  would  bo  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  little  fellow  used  to  gather 
sticks  in  the  woo<l,  and  sell  them  for  a 
trifle,  or  earn  a  stray  sou  by  carrying 
parcels  at  the  village  fairs,  and  so 
ndded  his  mile  to  the  family  resources. 
His  father,  though  ho  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  composed  comic  songs 
and  verses  which  he  would  recite  at  tlie 
weddings,  and  fail's,  and  village  festi- 
vals of  the  neighborhood.  He  took  his 
little  son  about  with  him  almost  as  soon 
■as  he  could  walk.  For  a  long  time  hie 
parents  could  not  afford  to  send  Jacques 
to  school,  but  finally  a  scholarship  was 
obtained  for  him.  On  leaving  school 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hair-dresser  at 
Agen,  whero  he  afterwards  set  up  in 
tmBinesa  for  himself.  He  continued, 
meaawhilc,  to  study  alone,  spending 
-bis  few  hours  of  leisure  in  devouring 
the  works  of  Flomn,  Goudoull,  and 
other  poets.  Then  he  began  himself  to 
>oomposc  poems  and  songs,  and  to  recite 
them  to  his  customers,  who  came  in 
crowds  to  his  shop,  us  the  barber-poet 
grew  to  be  the  fashion. 

Among  his  chief  works  are  "  I.es 
Fapillotcs,"  "  Mes  Souvenirs,"  and 
"  L'Aveugie  de  Castel-Cnill^."  which 
last  was  translated  by  Longfellow.  In 
185'2,  the  AcadiSraie  Fraii9aisB  awarded 
-Jasmin  a  prize  of  five  thousand  francs, 
"pour  scs  poesies  &3riles  en  dialccte 
l>roven9al."  He  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  received  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Jasmin  died  in 
1864.  The  success  which  cnmu  to  him 
rather  late  in  life  seems  to  have  left 
his  native  simplicity  not  altogether 
unspoilt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  written 
by  Rotinianille  to  M.  Paul  Mnrii'ton. 

Koumnnille,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later,  is  known  as  the 
father  of  the  F<5librcs,  and  it  is  chiefly 
to  his  initiative  that  the  Proveni^nl 
rcnaissniicu  owes  its  widespread  iiillu- 
Gtice.    Ue  writes,  in  speaking  of  the 


I  was,  M  It  were,  hunessad  to  this  coa- 
gress,  as  a  donkey  to  a  cut  foil  of  earn, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  a  whip  to  urgp 
me  on  and  make  me  stretch  mj  legs. 
"Zoze  on  pea,  mon  bon  1"  I  was  In  the 
prime  of  life,  in  the  fall  flower  of  my  thirty- 
fourth  year.  I  coold  have  dragged  my 
cait'load  to  the  very  top  of  Mount  Ven- 
toux  I  I  sent  oat  snnunoDies  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  above,  below,  to  all  thoee  who 
wonld,  I  thought,  look  kindly  on  my  cob- 
greas  ;  to  the  yonng  and  the  old  (and  «spe- 
daily  the  young)  of  every  dialect.  Never 
had  I  been  so  profitable  to  the  poet-office, 
never  had  I  bnckled  my  belt  so  tight  (poor 
lU'pald  prhiter's  reader  that  I  was)  as  1  dU 
then,  in  order  to  have  In  readiness  tbe 
stamps  needed  to  frank  all  tboee  letter*  of 
invitation,  and  the  correepondeitce  to  whlefa 
they  gave  rise  In  most  cases.  Among  other 
stamps  wasted,  I  reckon,  first  of  all,  thosr 
which  1  persistently  threw  into  the  well  of 
Agen  and  the  celebrated  shop  of  Its  Im- 
mortal barber  Jasmin.  I  toanted  to  have 
him.  I  wanted  him  to  be  there  as  weU  as  in 
"les  Proven^ales."  ["Lea  ProvenQalea" 
Is  a  collection  of  poems,  etc,  by  dlSerant 
authors,  published  by  Ronmanllle,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later  on.]  And  as  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  the  glory  of  othen, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  rejoiced 
In  it,  I  cared  a  great  deal  about  having 
Jasmin  ;  I  needed  him,  I  felt  he  must 
come.  "Sa  t£Ie  blen  eotfl^  de  ccdlTenr" 
would  have  done  very  well  In  the  land- 
scape. I  rejoiced  beforehand  to  think  of 
the  splendor  which  this  living  inn  would 
shed  on  our  fltc  .  .  .  alas,  poor  Rotima  '. 
What  an  Illusion  !  He  came  not  to  the 
meeting,  and  I  was  left  feeling  small,  and 
disappointed,  and  downcast.  'Twaa  a  drop 
ot  gall  in  my  cup  of  honey.  If  even  tlw 
Gascon  divinity  lud  delgDMl  to  answer  a 
single  one  ot  my  letters,  and  to  tell  me 
hou-  and  why  it  was  he  would  not  come 
and  join  us  at  Aries.  Bnt  not  a  line  —  not 
a  word  !  And  all  my  wasted  atamps  I  It 
was  Kr^dol  ot  Maguelonne  who  gare  tne 
the  key  to  the  Jasmin  enigma. 

"Well,  did  you  see  Jasmin?  Have  yen 
spoken  to  him?    What  did  he  say  f  " 

"  My  friend,  1  have  seen  Jasmin,  I  have 
spoken  to  him,  and  he  said " 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  That  he  wonld  not  come  to  Aries  ;  It 
would  l>e  the  last  thing  be  wonld  think  of 
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"And  then?" 

"Thai  we  might  meet  together  thirty, 
fifty,  eighty.  &  hundred  of  us,  bat  that  be- 
tween lu  all  we  should  never  make  aa  much 
noise  in  the  world  as  be  had  done,  and 
would  do,  all  by  himself  t"  This  la  an 
historic  fact  t  What  can  one  do  with  such 
a  man?  I  said  to  myself,  "Rouma,  you 
are  no  better  than  a  fool  1  You  ought  to 
baTe  foreseen  this,  and  avoided  the  snub  — 
and  economized  the  posU^  stamps  I " 

And  truly,  the  barlier  of  Agen,  one  day 
at  Avignon,  showed  himself  to  me  in  his 
real  colors.  It  was  In  1816  ;  he  was  on  a 
pilgriiiiaf/e,  u  he  loved  to  call  it,  through 
Provence  and  Languedoc  with  Mile.  Roal- 
dez,  a  remarkably  gifted  harpist.  The 
young  lady  drew  sweet  melodies  from  the 
Instrument  of  King  David,  and  Jasmin 
alternated  with  her,  reciting  admirably  his 
Gascon  pieces  —  "La  Semaine  d'lin  Flls," 
"MartbelaFolle,"  etc.  —  like  the  finished 
actor  ttiat  he  was.  The  audience  was  car- 
ried away,  and  storms  of  applause  followed 
on  one  another.  That  evening  I  saw  tears 
In  the  brightest  eyes  of  Avignon,  (At  tbat 
time  I  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
bright  eyes,  and  1  might  say  the  same  even 
nowl) 

At  the  end  of  the  poetic  concert  the 
great  actor-poet  came  down  from  the  plat- 
form to  receive  the  congratulations  and 
hand-shakes  of  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  In 
the  front  seats.  I,  Rouma,  deeply  moved 
and  In  a  fever  of  excitement,  forced  my 
way  t.'om  the  very  back  of  the  ball  to  the 
hero  of  theyste. 

"Uonsieur  Jasmin,"  I  said,  "  I  am 
deed  happy  to  press  the  hand  of  a  great 

"  I   thank   you,   young   man,"    said 
taldug  oS  his  gloves.     "  To  whom  have  I 
the  honor  of  speaking?" 

"  To  Boumanllle,  a  humble  flute-player." 

Here  I  must  explain  that  I  had  just  pub- 
lished "Li  Margarldeto,"  and  had  dedi- 
cated to  Jasmin  the  piece  I  thought  the 
least  unworthy  of  his  acceptance.  I  bad 
sent  him,  the  year  before,  my  first  volume 
(the  page  with  Madatino  marked),  together 
with  a  respectful  letter.  This  was  in  OcCo^ 
her,  1847.  And  so  I  said  my  name  dis- 
tinctly, BoamanilU.  hoping  that  If  the 
poet  of  Agen  had  not  thought  It  worth 
while  to  send  me  a  line  of  thanks  for  my 
dedication  and  the  present  of  ray  book,  h€ 
polght  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  show  me 
this  courtesy  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  Roumanille  ?  .  .  .  Indeed,  monsieur, 
Uu  nune  U  not  altogether  unknown  to  me. 


.  .  Boumanllle  .  .  .  /  thought  it  tons  the 

anie  nf  a  dead  poeL" 

This  reception  took  away  my  breath. 
However,  I  only  answered,  "Pardon,  Mon- 
'  Jasmin  I  I  am  not  dead  yet,  thank 
Heaven  1  As  you  see,  I  am  much  younger 
than  you  are  ;  as  you  see,  also,  I  am  In 
perfect  health,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  yon  will  die  beforo  I  do,  and — who 
knows  ?  Heaven  may  decree  that  I  shaD 
write  your  epitaph  1 " 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  this  let- 
ter because  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  two  men.  Paul  Mari^ton,  to  vrhom 
it  was  written, and  who  is  the  editor  of 
the  moiilUly  Heviie  Ftiibrienne  nnd  ft 
[loet  of  no  little  fame,  enys  of  Boumo- 
nille,  thnt  his  tellers  even  more  than 
his  published  works  slinw  nil  his  verve 
and  his  good  sease.  Alt  his  life  a  man 
of  llie  people,  Kouuinuillo  was  yet 
very  refined.  Bis  university  training, 
while  it  enabled  him  lo  express  in  lit- 
ei-ary  form  his  genuine  fcelinge,  had  in 
nowise  destroyed  their  aavor  nor  taken 
nuglit  from  the  frank  and  joyous  humor 
of  the  peaaiint  of  Saint  R4my.  I  niaf 
here  quote  a  few  linee  from  an  article 
by  Thomas  Janvier,  himaelf  a  FSlibrc-, 
which  was  published  in  the  Centvry 
Magazine :  — 

Moat  gentle  Is  the  business  carried  on  by 
the  people  of  St.  B^my :  tiie  raising  of 
fiowers  and  the  sale  of  their  seed.  All 
around  the  town  are  fields  of  flowers,  and 
the  flowers  are  suffered  to  grow  to  full  ma- 
turity, tbat  their  seed  may  be  garnered  and 
sent  abroad.  Everywhere  delicate  odo>« 
floated  in  the  air,  and  though  It  was  Au- 
gust bright  colors  still  mingled  everywhere 
with  the  green  of  leaves  and  graas.  In- 
sensibly their  gracloua  manner  of  earning 
a  livelihood  has  reacted  upon  the  people 
themselves  ;  the  folk  of  St.  R^my  are 
noted  tor  their  gentleness  and  klndlinesa 
even  among  their  gentle  and  kindly  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Provence.  We  nnderstood 
better  Itoumanltte' s  beaatlfut  nature  when 
we  came  to  know  the  town  of  gardens 
wherein  he  was  bom,  and  we  also  appre- 
elated  more  keenly  the  verae  —  In  his  ex- 
quisite little  poem  to  his  mother  —  in 
which  he  chronicles  his  birth  ;  — 

In  a  farmhotue  hidden  In  Iha  mldsl  0[  ippls-CrwiSi 
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Boumanille  wm  bora  in  1818  and  wns 
sent  to  Bchool  and  to  college.  At  tlie 
age  of  twenty  he  wrote  Bome  Yenes  to 
his  mother,  but  when  he  came  to  read 
them  to  her  he  found  she  liad  long 
since  forgotten  the  little  French  she 
had  learned  at  school,  and  understood 
no  word  of  the  tender  poem.  The 
youth,  aad  and  disappointed,  thus  ex- 
pressed his  feelings :  — 

So  my  mother  ii  deprived  of  all  the 
Intellectual  pleasures  which  delight  me. 
When  her  day's  work  Is  done  she  cannot 
listen  to  beautiful  thoughts  and  melodious 
words.  In  the  centre  and  the  north  of 
France  the  words  of  our  poets  penetrate 
into  the  vrorkshop  of  the  mechanic  and 
into  the  but  of  the  laborer.  By  song, 
verse  or  psahn  a  Joyous  or  a  noble  thought 
may  be  enfcraven  In  their  memories.  But 
here,  what  la  the  poetry  of  the  poor?  Our 
Provencal  language  has  been  dishonored 
for  centuries  past  by  coarse  and  flippant 
writers  who  use  it  as  the  medium  for  their 
vulgar  jokes  fit  only  for  the  ears  of  drunk- 
ards. And  this  la  all  our  popular  litera- 
ture 1  Well,  since  our  mothers  do  not 
know  French  enough  to  understand  the 
Bonga  inspired  by  the  tenderness  of  their 
children,  let  us  sing  in  the  language  of  our 
mothers,  and  place  within  their  reach  a 
literature  at  once  healthy,  free,  and  pure, 
yet  joyous  and  gay  and  truly  of  the  people. 

This  Ambition  he  fulfllled. 

Fi-om  1833  to  1838  his  tii-st  poems 
were  published  in  VEcho  dii  ShSne, 
and  nfternniils.  in  1847,  i-epublished  in 
a  collection,  "Li  Mai^nrideto"  (Les 
Marguerites).  In  1847  lie  gathered 
together  the  works  of  several  Provencal 
poets  in  n  volume,  which  wns  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Les  Proven^ales." 
In  1852  wns  held  the  Congress  of  Aries 
mentioned  in  the  teller  quoted  above  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Proveni^id  poets 
met  together  regularly  in  a  kind  of  in- 
formnl  academy.  For  a  long  while 
Ihey  hesitated  aa  to  what  name  they 
should  lake.  "  Trouvfere "  seemed 
commouplace,  and  "Troubadour"  gro- 
tesque. Often  Ihe  peasants  of  the 
neighborhoml  would  come  nt  the  con- 
clusion of  their  fensts  and  sing  the  local 
songs  during  the  dessert.  Une  day  an 
iitd  woman  stood  out  from  the  muks  of 
her  companions,   and  sang  a   sli-nuge 


song  which  contained  the  nunes  of  the 
twelve  ftpoBtles.  She  proclaimed  them 
one  by  one,  and  tlitu  ended  het  soDg  : 
"  (iniQds  apdtres,  grands  frilibreBl" 
(Invent  apostles,  great  f^Ibres  t).  Bha- 
tml,  Itoumanille,  and  others  Bought  in 
v^iiii  for  this  word  in  their  memories. 
The  woman  was  told  she  must  be  mis- 
taken, but  she  insisted  that  the  word 
j'iUbrt  really  formed  part  of  tha  song. 
All  philological  research  proved  use- 
less. And  then  the  Provencal  poet* 
iigrccd  to  adopt  the  poor  lost  word,  "  a 
Inii!  waif  of  language.'*  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  its  real  etymology  is 
"  hoiiime  de  foi  libre."  Another  ang- 
jjiistion  is  "  faiseur  de  livreB,"  but  Ibis 
seems  less  probable. 

On  May  21, 18S4,  was  held  the  first 
fi>vmnl  meeting  of  the  aseocistion  of 
r.^libres  or  Filibrige  at  the  Castle  of 
Foiiis^gugne,  near  Avignon.  The  poets 
wore  seven  in  number  :  Boumanille, 
An^clme  Unthieu,  Aubanel,  Tavan, 
<;i'-i;i,  Brunet,  aud  Fr^l^ric  Mistral  — 
n\\  these  sliaring  with  Roumauille  the 
ciiiliusiastic  desire  to  take  up  again 
tlio  lute  of  the  troubadours,  and  by 
Lhcir  singing  to  give  fresh  life  to  their 
unlive  idiom. 

At  tills  meeting  Roumauille  was 
chosen  to  be  Capmdii,  or  head  of  the 
Fdlibres,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin 
ilic  publication  of  the  "  Almanach  Pro- 
ven(;;il,"  which  should  coDlain  versos 
and  stories  in  dialect. 

Huumanille  and  his  friends  were 
truly  apotittea,  and  the  good  news  of 
the  Provencal  renaissance  spread  n^t- 
idly  tlirough  Ihe  south  of  ^nce  and 
ilie  Catalan  provinces. 

Et  \a   mer  aux  flols  bleua,  la  mer  hanno- 
nlenae, 
Sur  le  rlvage  d'or,  oil  depuis  cinq  cents 

L'amo  de  la  Provence  dtalt  silencleuse, 

Se   lut,   pour  geonter  un  chceur  de  pay- 
Ami    the   bine  -  billowed   sea   hushed   Its 
melody  sweet, 
On   the   fair  golden  shore  whet*   fire 
centuries  long 
A   hilince  of  death  held  the  soul  of  Pro- 

To  list  to  a  chorus  of  peasants  In  emg. 
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Since    the    first    meeting    at    Aries,  of  youth,  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 

there  have   been  over  fifteen  hundred  faith  in  the  year  to  come.    Holy  etc. 

poete   writing  in   Provencal  and  more  Pour  out  for  us  the  knowledge  of  truth 

than   three  thousand  works  published  ^^^  ^^^^^y^  "^^  j^f «  ^""^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

in  that  language     Among  these  poets  ^^t^outt;  J^tet  poesy,  to  sh.g  all 

was  Bonaparte  Wyse,  an  Inshman  who  ^^^^  ^  ,j^^    ^^^            ^f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

was   warmly   welcomed  as    a  F^libre,  renders  man  divine.    Holy  etc. 

and    who    died    last  year.    Elizabeth,  ^^^  ^y^^  gi^,^  ^^  ^J^^  country,  you  our 

queen  of  Rouniania  was  for  some  time  helpers,  O  Catalonians,  from  afar,  O  broth- 

the   queen    of    the    Fdlibres,  and  has  ers,  let  us  take  counsel  together.     Holy 

taken  a  vivid  interest  in  the  movement,  cup,  filled  to  overflowing,  pour  out  from 

She  has  heraelf  contributed,  under  her  thy  fulness,  pour  out  in  a  flowing  stream 

nom  de  guerre  of  Carmen  Sylva,  many  the   enthusiasm   and   the   energy  of   the 

charming  poems  and  stories  to  the  Pro-  brave. 

venial  literature.    The  movement  now  Frdd^ric  Mistral,  the  author  of  this 

flourishes  in  four  provinces  (Provence,  stirring  song,  is  the  greatest  of  the 

Catalonia,  Aquitaine  and  Languedoc)  Proven9al    poets.    He    has    written    a 

wliere  the  Fdlibrige  has  Uiken  the  form  charming  autobiographical  sketch  as  a 

of  a  large  academy.      Each   province  preface  to  his  volume  of  poems  enti- 

has  a  jnainienance  presided  over  by  a  tied  "  Les   lies   d'Or,"   from  which   I 

syndicate.     The  number  of  the  mainte-  translate  some  passages. 
neurs  is  over  two  thousand.     The  more 

distinguished  among  the  poets   obtain  L"^*!,^,™  ^\  MaiUane  hi  September, 

the  title  of  felihre  majoral     Every  year  ^830     Maillane     s   a  village  near  Aries, 

^^,             I    ij  •          1      r  *i              •       «  numbermg   about  fifteen   hundred   souls, 

fetes  are  held  in  each  of  the  provmces,  ^^^  ^.^^^»^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^3,    1^.^ 

when  the  poets  gather  loorether  in  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  blue  Alps, 
brotheriy  union  from  all  parts,  and  the  j^y  parents  lived  in  the  country  and  man- 
loving  cup  is  passed  from  hand  Lo  hand  aged  their  own  family  estate.  My  father 
—  the  celebrated  cup  which  was  given  lost  his  first  wife  and  was  fifty-five  years 
by  the  Catalonians  to  their  brother  old  when  he  married  for  the  second  time, 
poets  of  Provence.  The  cup  is  of  This  is  how  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
graceful  and  antique  form,  the  stem  my  mother.  One  year  at  midsummer, 
imitating  that  of  a  palm-tree  ;  on  either  Maitre  Francois  Mistral  was  in  the  midst 
side  stands  the  figure  of  a  young  sjiri,  of  his  fields  of  com,  which  a  band  of 
tall,  slender,  and  smiling.  The  ^one  reapers  were  cutting  down  with  the  sickle 
represents  Provence,  the  other  Cata-  A  crowd  of  gleaners  followed  the  men,  and 
,  *.  T.  •  xi  .  XL  ^  Ti#.  *  I  1  picked  up  the  stray  ears  which  had  escaped 
lonia.     It  is  this  cup  that  Mistral  cele-  ^^^   ^  J      ^^.^^^    Francois,   my  fath^ 

brates  m  his  wcll-known  song,  "  La  noticed  a  beautiful  young  giri  who  re- 
Coupe,"  which  IS  now,  as  it  were,  the  malned  behind  the  others,  seeming  ashamed 
Marseillaise  of  the  South,  and  of  which  to  glean  as  they  did.  He  went  up  to  her 
the  following  is  a  translation  : —  and   said:  "Mignonne,   whose  child    are 

you  ?    What  is  your  name  ?  " 

ProvenQaux,  this  Is  the  cup  that  we  have  The  young  girl  answered,    *'  I  am  the 

from  the  Catalonians.     Let  us  drink,  each  daughter  of  Etlenne  Poullnet,  the  mayor 

in    tui?!,   the  pure  wine  of   our  vintage,  of  Maillane.     They  call  me  D^lai'de.'* 

Holy  cup,  filled    to  overflowing,  pour  out  **  What  I"  cried  my  father,  "the  daugh- 

from  thy  fulness,  pour  out  in  a  flowing  ter  of  Poullnet,  mayor  of  Maillane,  goes 

stream  the  enthusiasm  and  the  energy  of  a-gleanlng  I*^ 

the  brave  !  "Master,'*  replied  she,  **we  are  a  large 

Of  an  ancient  i>eople,  proud  and  free,  we  family,  six  girls  and  two  boys,  and  though 

are  perhaps   the  last,  and  if  the  F^Iibres  our  father  Is  fairly  well-to-do,  as  you  know, 

fall,  then  will  fall  our  nation.     Holy  etc.  when  we  ask  him  for  money  to  buy  rlb- 

Of  a  new  springing  race  we  are  perhaps  bons,   he   answers,    *  My  children,  if   you 

the  first  shoots,  of  our  country  we  are  the  want  pretty  things  to  wear,   earn  them.* 

pillars  and  tlie  chiefs.    Holy  etc.  And  that  Is  why  I  have  come  a-gleanlng.'* 

Pour  out  to  us  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  Six  months   after  this  meeting,  which 
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lecalls  the  scene  between  Ruth  and  Boas, 
Haftre  Francois  asked  Maitre  Poulinet  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  D^laide,  and  I  am 
their  child. 

Mistral  goes  on  to  describe  his  free 
and  happy  childhood,  spent  on  his 
father's  farm,  which  seemed  to  him  an 
earthly  paradise.  At  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten  he  was  put  to  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  he  so  often  played 
truant,  that  his  parents  thought  it  best 
to  send  him  away  to  a  small  board- 
ing school  in  Avignon.  At  first,  the 
change  from  the  freedom  of  the  fields 
to  the  constraint  of  a  lycie,  and  the 
necessity,  under  pain  of  ridicule,  of 
speaking  French  instead  of  his  native 
Proven9al,  made  the  boy  very  un- 
happy ;  but  gradually  the  love  of  study 
grew  stronger,  and  in  the  descriptions 
of  Virgil  and  Homer  he  recognized  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  peasant  life  of  his 
beloved  home.  His  first  literary  at- 
tempt was  a  translation  of  YirgiPs 
"First  Eclogue." 

In  1845  Roumanille  came  as  a  master 
to  the  school  where  Mistral  had  been 
placed.  A  warm  friendship  sprang  up 
between  teacher  and  pupil  —  a  friend- 
ship which  proved  a  lasting  one,  and 
which  had  a  great  iufiuence  on  Mistral's 
career,  and  also  on  the  future  of 
the  Proven9al  renaissance.  In  1847, 
Fr^^ric  left  school,  and  the  following 
year  went  to  Aix  to  study  law.  He 
took  his  degree  in  1851  ;  but  when  his 
father  told  him  to  choose  a  career,  he 
threw  aside  his  lawyer's  gown  and  de- 
cided to  live  a  life  of  contemplation 
amid  the  country  scenes  he  loved,  writ- 
ing his  beautiful  poems  at  leisure  and 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd."  His 
first  great  work  (perhaps  his  greatest) 
was  "  Mirfeio,"  which  was  dedicated  to 
Lamartine  in  the  following  words  :  — 

I  offer  thee  Mlr^io,  it  is  my  heart  and  my 
soul, 
And  the  blossom  of  my  years, 
A  cluster  of  Crau  grapes  with  all  its  green 
leaves 
To  thee  a  peasant  bears.  ^ 

Lamartine  wrote  of  "  Mirfeio,"  — 

The  literature  of  village  life  Is  found  — 

'  Slightly  altered  from  the  translation  hy  Miss 
Harriet  Waters  Preston. 


thanks  be  to  Heaven  !  A  great  epbt  poet 
is  bom — the  nations  of  the  West  can  pro- 
duce such  no  more,  but  nature  in  the  South 
continues  to  give  them  to  mankind  —  there 
is  virtue  in  the  sun  !  A  tme  Homeric  poet 
in  these  times,  a  primitive  poet  in  our  age 
of  decadence,  a  Greek  poet  at  Avignon,  a 
poet  who  creates  a  language  from  a  dialect 
even  as  Petrarch  created  Italian,  who  trans- 
forms a  vulgar  patois  into  a  classic  Umgae 
ftdl  of  imagery  and  harmony,  delighting 
the  ear  and  the  imagination — a  poet  who 
plays  on  his  village  haip  a  sympliony  of 
Mozart  or  of  Beethoven — a  poet  of  twenty- 
five  who,  at  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
genius,  gives  to  the  worid,  in  a  flood  of 
pure  melody,  a  rustic  epic  where  the  de- 
scriptive scenes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
innocently  passionate  scenes  of  the  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  of  Longus,  mingled  with  the 
holiness  and  sadness  of  Christianity,  are 
sung  with  the  grace  of  Longus  and  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  blind  Bard  of 
Chio. 

Mir^io  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer 
of  the  valley  of  La  Crau  ;  Yincent,  a 
poor  travelling  basket-maker,  a  supple 
and  sturdy  youth,  with  whom  the  girl 
falls  iu  love  one  day  when  he  comes  to 
work  for  her  father.  The  picking  of 
the  mulberry  leaves  —  la  cuHUeUe  —  to 
feed  the  silkworms,  brings  the  youth 
and  maiden  into  closer  acquaintance. 
The  first  delicious  love  scene  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  meeting  by  the 
river  in  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feve- 
rel."  The  happiness  of  the  lovers  is 
soon  interrupted  by  rival  suitors  for 
Mir^io's  hand,  one  of  whom,  mad  with 
jealousy,  challenges  Vincent  to  a  duel 
and  wounds  him  treacherously.  Vin- 
cent however  recovers,  but  only  to  find 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Mir^io  in  the  unyielding 
pride  of  her  father.  She,  in  her  sor- 
row, remembers  that  Vincent  had  once 
advised  her,  in  any  danger  or  trouble, 
to  go  to  the  Eglise  des  Saintes  Maries, 
at  some  distance  beyond  La  Crau,  and 
there  to  ask  the  help  of  the  saints,  who 
would  never  fail  her.  Trusting  to 
Vincent's  words  of  counsel,  she  starts 
on  her  pilgrimage.  But  the  poor  child 
has  overrated  her  strength.  The  fa- 
ti<rue  of  a  long  journey  on  foot  across 
the  arid  and  stony  plain,  the  hot  sun 
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pouring  down  on  her  unprotected  head 
(for  in  her  haste  she  had  forgotten  her 
sun-bonnet)  are  all  too  much  for  her, 
and  close  within  reach  of  her  goal  she 
is  stricken  down.  She  just  manages  to 
creep  into  the  chapel  of  the  Saints,  and 
her  father  and  mother,  who  have  spent 
two  nights  and  days  in  agonized  search 
for  her,  find  Mir^io  unconscious  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  Full  of  grief  and 
remorse,  they  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Vincent.  But  it  is  too  late  I  The 
story  of  Mirfeio's  death  is  full  of  ex- 
quisite touches.  In  her  delirium  she 
sees  visions  of  angels  and  hears  heav- 
enly music,  and  she  fancies  that  a  boat 
has  come  to  fetch  her  to  another  world, 
"  where  two  may  love  in  peace."  The 
poem  of  Mirfeio  was  awarded  a  prize 
by  the  French  Academy  in  1861,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Gounod's 
most  beautiful  operas.^  Mistral  himself 
translated  the  poem  into  French,  fol- 
lowing the  original  very  closely,  but  he 
has  been  accused  of  having  purposely 
made  the  French  somewhat  poor 
(though  the  reproach  does  not  seem  to 
us  a  just  one),  in  order  the  better  to 
show  the  richness  and  sonority  of  the 
Proven9al.  Besides  Mir^io,  Mistral 
has  written  "  Calendau,"  '*  Nerto," 
and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ^'  Les 
lies  d'Or."  But  he  himself  considers 
that  the  great  work  of  his  life  is  the 
"Tr^sor  du  F^Jibrige,"  a  dictionary  of 
the  Proven9al  dialects.  Writing  of 
"  Les  lies  d'Or,"  he  says  :  — 

The  title  may  seem  ambitious,  I '  own  ; 
but  I  may  be  forgiven  when  it  is  known 
that  it  is  the  name  of  that  small  group  of 
rocky  islands,  golden  in  the  sunlight,  which 
are  seen  from  the  shore  at  Hy^res.  And 
then,  those  divine  moments  in  which  love, 
enthusiasm,  or  sorrow  makes  poets  of  us 
all,  are  they  not  in  truth  the  oases,  the 
golden  islands  of  our  existence  ? 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  the 
honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
this  great  poet,  and  to  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  annual  files  de  Filihres,  or 
maintenances  J  as  tliey  are  called.  The 
celebration  was  held  at  Montpellier,  a 
university  town,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Provence. 

^  Best  known  by  its  French  name, "  Mireille.*' 


My  brother-in-law,  Ars^ne  Darme- 
steter,  who  had  given  many  years  to 
the  study  of  old  French  and  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  had  been  asked  to 
be  one  of  the  vice-presidents  on  this 
occasion,  and  my  sister  and  I  went  with 
him.  It  was  in  May  ;  the  weather  was 
perfect,  and  everything  was  in  the  first 
freshness  of  spring.  The  singing  of 
birds,  the  profusion  of  lovely  flowers, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
strong  impression  produced  on  me  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poets  of  Pro- 
vence, all  combined  to  make  the  memoiy 
of  this  time  ineffaceable.  We  passed 
through  Avignon,  the  city  of  the  popes, 
where  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the 
rapid  RhOne  ;  Aries,  where,  in  the  sil- 
very moonlight,  we  first  saw  the  Roman 
arena,  rising  white  and  stately  like  a 
ghost  from  the  past — Aries,  with  its 
beautiful  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Trophime 
and  its  smiling,  peaceful  Aliscamps,  or 
Champs  Elys^es,  where  so  many  of  the 
old  Romans  lie  at  rest.  Then  through 
Ntmes,  with  its  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  bright,  bustling,  modern 
town,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Ro- 
man life  —  the  gardens  with  their  mar- 
ble baths,  the  Arena,  and  the  Maison 
Carrde ;  and  thence  to  Montpellier, 
which  was  the  goal  of  our  pilgrimage. 
On  the  first  evening  we  met  Fr^d^ric 
Mistral,  the  chief  of  the  F^libres  (Rou- 
manille  having  some  time  before  his 
death  resigned  this  honor  in  his  favor), 
and  the  hero  of  the  hour.  His  appear- 
ance is  most  impressive  ;  he  is  tall, 
broad,  and  manly  looking,  with  a  face 
singularly  handsome  and  intellectual, 
and  still  youthful  in  its  fire  and  vigor  ; 
dark  eyes,  keen  yet  kindly  and  regular 
features,  the  habitual  expression  of 
which  is  a  bright  and  genial  gaiety. 
Add  to  this  the  most  musical  of  voices, 
a  chivalrous  courtesy  of  manner,  and 
you  have,  perhaps,  some  slight  idea  of 
his  personality.  Mistral  told  us  much 
about  the  movement,  and  the  evening 
passed  all  too  quickly. 

On  the  following  day  we  drove  to  the 
Villa  Louise  —  a  few  miles  from  the 
town.  Passing  through  a  large  garden, 
we  came  to  an  oval  space  surrounded 
by  magnificent   elms.    In    this   space 
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seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  for 
the  guests,  some  five  hundred  in  num- 
ber ;  and  facing  them  was  the  Cour 
d'* Amour,  This  consisted  of  seven 
F^libres  and  seven  ladies  (of  whom 
my  sister  was  one)  and  was  presided 
over  by  M.  Laforgue.  After  Mistral's 
'*  Hymn  to  the  Sun  "  had  been  sung, 
all  present  joining  in  the  chorus,  the 
president  gave  an  account  of  the  year's 
literary  work  and  announced  the  names 
of  the  prize-winners.  One  of  these  was 
a  young  girl  of  twenty,  Mile.  Br^mond, 
a  farmer^s  daughter,  who  had  written 
a  beautiful  poem.  She  was  unable  to 
be  present  to  receive  her  prize,  be- 
cause she  had  literally  to  '•^  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,"  and  help  in  her 
father's  fields.  The  successful  compet- 
itors were  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
laurel  which  had  been  gathered  near 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Naples  and  con- 
veyed to  France  as  Laurus  Virgilii, 
2)l(mte8  niedicinalea,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  confiscation  through  fear  of  the 
phylloxera,  by  which  the  French  vine- 
yards were  at  that  time  being  devas- 
tated. Songs,  speeches,  and  recitations 
completed  the  proceedings,  and  we 
drove  back  to  Montpellier  in  time  to 
dress  for  the  banquet  in  the  evening. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  guests 
present,  of  whom  only  seven  were 
ladies  ;  and  after  the  necessary  but 
less  interesting  business  of  dinner  was 
over,  there  were  several  speeches. 
Mistral  proposed  to  drink  to  the  women 
of  France,  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  to 
those  who  had  inspired  men  with  faith 
and  courage  to  serve  their  country,  and 
to  those  other  noble  women  who  had 
themselves  given  their  lives  for  their 
native  land.  With  this  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  the  Lady  Giralda 
of  Laval,  who  during  her  husband^s 
absence  conducted  the  defence  of  her 
castle  a<raiiist  the  Crusaders.  When  at 
last,  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  she 
was  forced  to  surrender,  the  besiegers 
were  so  furious  at  having  been  held  at 
bay  by  a  woman,  that  they  seized  the 
unfortunate  Giralda,  and  threw  her 
down  a  dry  well  which  they  covered 
with  a  lieap  of  stones.  ^'  I  was  walk- 
ing near  this  spot,"  said  Mistral,  ^'  with 


my  friend  the  Comte  de  Toalonse,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  me  that  no  plant 
grows  in  its  neighborhood  but  abnntiu 
(wormwood),  the   plant  of  bitterness. 
It  seems  as  though  nature  herself  still 
mourns  the  cruel  death  of  her  heroic 
child,  and  cries  aloud  for  vengeance." 
This  speech  was  followed  by  one  from 
Ars^ne  Darmesteter.     '^  In  poetry  and 
song  all  men  are  brothers.    Bnt  the 
idiom  which  is  natural  to  a  land  is  the 
one  in  which  the  thoughts  of  its  people 
are  best  expressed ;   in   another    Ian* 
guage  they  would  lose  their  character 
and  individuality,"  so  he  drank  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Fdlibriges  and   the 
poetry  of  the  people.    'Hie    speeches 
were  followed  by  songs  —  Mistral  sing- 
ing his  own  "Magali"    (from    <^  Mi- 
rhio  "),  after  which  a  young  Marseillais 
poet  sang  a  fine  patriotic  song  of  his 
own  composition,  and  became  so  ex- 
cited and  moved  that  he  jumped  up 
on  his  chair,  as  it  were  to  dominate  the 
audience.      The    enthusiasm   was    in- 
tense and  really  thrilling.    One  felt  it 
was  no  mere  affectation  or  fashion,  bnt 
a  deep  and  real  emotion. 

There  has  been  a  strong  opposition 
in  France  to  the  whole  movement,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  separatbt  and  anti- 
patriotic  in  its  tendency,  bnt  this  is,  I 
think,  well  answered  in  the  words  of 
F^Iix  Gras  :  ^'  J'aime  mon  villai^e  plus 
que  ton  village ;  j'aime  ma  Provence 
plus  que  ta  province.  J'aime  la  France 
plus  que  tout."       Cecile  Habtoo. 


From  BlMsmlUma'i  Kp^wiint 
THE  BSFOBBCEB'S  WIFE. 

A  SKETCH  FEOM  UFE. 

He  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  with 
the  look  in  his  large  dark  eyes  which 
Botticelli  put  into  the  eyes  of  his 
Moses ;  that  Moses  In  doublet  and 
hose  whose  figure,  l8olate<1  from  its 
surroundings,  reminds  one  irresistibly 
of  Christopher  Colnmbns,  or  Yasco  da 
Gama,  of  those,  in  fact,  who  drsam 
of  a  promisetl  land.  And  this  man 
dreamed  as  wild  a  dreani  lis  any ;  he 
hoped,  before  he  died,  to  ohange  the 
social  customs  of  India. 
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He  used  to  sit  in  my  drawing-i*oom 
talking  to  me  by  the  hour  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  blessed  Fatraa  (for  he 
was  a  Mahommedan),  and  bewailing 
the  sad  degeneracy  of  these  present 
days  when  caste  had  crept  into  and 
defiled  the  faith.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  face  of  martyred  enthusiasm  witli 
which  he  received  my  firat  invitation 
to  dinner.  He  accepted  it,  as  he  would 
have  accepted  the  stake,  with  fervor, 
and  indeed  to  his  ignorance  the  ordeal 
was  supreme.  However,  he  appeared 
punctual  to  the  moment  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and  greatly  relieved  my 
mind  by  eating  twice  of  plum-pudding, 
which  he  declared  to  be  a  surpassingly 
cool  and  most  digestible  form  of  nour- 
ishment calculated  to  soothe  both  body 
and  mind.  Though  this  is  hardly  the 
character  usually  assigned  to  it,  I  did 
not  contradict  him,  for  not  even  his 
eager  self-sacrifice  had  sufficed  for  the 
soup,  the  fish,  or  the  joint,  and  he 
might  otherwise  have  left  the  table  in 
a  starving  condition.  As  it  was,  he 
firmly  set  aside  my  invitation  to  drink 
water  after  the  meal  was  over,  with 
the  modest  remark  that  he  had  not 
eaten  enough  to  warrant  the  indul- 
gence. 

The  event  caused  quite  a  stir  in  that 
far-away  little  town  set  out  among  the 
ruins  of  a  great  city  on  the  high  bank 
of  one  of  the  Punjab  rivers  ;  for  the 
scene  of  this  sketch  lay  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  beyond  the  reach  of 
bahoos  and  barristers,  patent-leather 
shoes  and  progress.  Beyond  the  pale 
of  civilization  altogether  it  lay,  among 
a  quaint  little  colony  of  stalwart  Pa- 
thans  who  still  pointed  with  pride  at  an 
old  gate  or  two  which  had  withstood 
siege  after  siege  in  those  fighting  days 
when  the  river  had  flowed  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Since  then  the  water 
had  ebbed  seven  miles  to  the  south- 
east, taking  with  it  the  prestige  of  the 
stronghold,  which  only  remained  a  pic- 
turesque survival  ;  a  cluster  of  four- 
storied  purple  brick  houses  surrounded 
by  an  intermittent  purple  brick  wall, 
bastion ed  and  loopholed.  A  formida- 
ble defence  it  niijjht  have  been  while  it 
lasted  ;  but  it  had  a  trick  of  dissolving 


meekly  into  a  sort  of  mud  hedge,  in 
order  to  gain  the  next  stately  fragment, 
or,  maybe,  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  frowning  gateways  which 
had  defied  assault.  This  condition  of 
things  was  a  source  of  sincere  delight 
to  my  reformer  Futtehdeen  (Victory  of 
Faith)  who  revelled  in  similes.  It  was 
typical  of  the  irrational,  illogical  posi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  a 
thousand  religious  and  social  ques- 
tions ;  and  just  as  one  brave  man  could 
break  through  these  flimsy  fortifica- 
tions, so  one  resolute  example  would 
suffice  to  capture  the  citadel  of  preju- 
dice, and  plant  the  banner  of  abstract 
truth  on  its  topmost  pinnacle. 

In  the  matter  of  dining  out,  indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  was  right.  For 
within  a  week  of  his  desperate  plunge 
I  received  an  invitation  to  break  bread 
with  the  Municipal  Committee  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  vice-president's 
house.  The  request,  which  was  em- 
blazoned in  gold,  engrossed  on  silk 
paper  in  red  and  black,  and  enclosed 
in  a  brocade  envelope,  was  signed  by 
the  eleven  members  and  the  Beformer, 
—  who,  by  the  way,  edited  a  ridiculous 
little  magazine  to  which  the  committee 
subscribed  a  few  rupees  a  month,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  send 
copies  to  their  friends  at  court,  and 
show  that  they  were  in  the  van  of 
Progress.  For  a  man  must  surely  be 
that  who  is  patron  of  a  "Society  for 
the  General  Good  of  all  Men  in  all 
Countries." 

The  entertainment,  given  on  the  roof 
amid  star-shine  and  catherine-wheels, 
was  magnificently  successful,  its  great 
feature  being  an  enormous  plum-pud- 
ding whicli  I  was  gravely  told  had  been 
prepared  by  my  own  cook ;  at  what 
cost,  I  shudder  to  think,  but  the  ras- 
cal's grinning  face  as  he  placed  it  on 
the  table  convinced  me  that  he  had 
seized  the  opportunity  for  some  almost 
inconceivable  extortion.  Still  therd 
was  no  regret  in  those  twelve  grave 
bearded  faces  as  one  by  one  they 
tasted  and  approved.  All  this  hap- 
pened long  before  a  miserable,  exotic 
imitation  of  an  English  vestry  had  re- 
placed the   old   patrician   committees, 
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and  these  men  were  representatives  of 
the  bluest  blood  in  the  neighborhood, 
many  of  them  descendants  of  those 
who  in  past  times  had  held  high  office 
of  state  and  had  transmitted  courtly 
manners  to  their  children.  So  the  epi- 
thets bestowed  on  Ihe  plum-pudding 
were  many-syllabled  ;  but  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  was  indubitably  toward 
its  coolness,  its  digestibility,  and  its 
evident  property  of  soothing  the  body 
and  the  mind.  Again  I  did  not  deny 
it ;  how  could  I,  out  on  the  roof  under 
the  eteraal  stars,  with  those  twelve 
foreign  faces  showing,  for  once,  a  com- 
mon bond  of  union  with  the  Feriughee  ? 
I  should  have  felt  like  Judas  Iscariot 
if  I  had  struck  the  thirteenth  chord  of 
denial. 

The  Keformer  made  a  speech  after- 
wards, I  remember,  in  which,  being 
wonderfully  well  read,  he  alluded  to 
love-feasts  and  sacraments  and  the 
coming  millennium,  when  all  nations 
of  the  world  should  meet  at  one  table 
and  —  well  I  not  exactly  eat  plum- 
pudding  together,  but  something  very 
like  it.  Then  we  all  shook  hands, 
and  a  native  musician  played  a  tune 
on  the  aeringhi  which  they  informed 
me  was  "  God  save  the  Queen."  It 
may  have  been  ;  I  only  know  that  the 
Kcformer's  thin  face  beamed  with 
almost  pitiful  delight  as  he  told  me 
triumphantly  that  this  was  only  the 
beginning. 

He  was  right.  From  that  time  forth 
the  plum-pudding  feast  became  a  rec- 
ognized function.  Not  a  week  passed 
without  one,  generally  (for  my  gorge 
rose  at  the  idea  of  my  cook's  extortion) 
in  the  summer-house  in  my  garden, 
where  I  could  have  an  excuse  for  pro- 
viding the  delicacy  at  my  own  expense. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
increased  intimacy  bore  other  finiit  than 
that  contained  in  the  pudding.  For 
the  matter  of  that  it  has  continued  to 
bear  fruit,  since  I  can  truthfully  date 
the  beginning  of  my  friendship  for  the 
people  of  India  from  the  days  when  we 
ate  plum-pudding  together  under  the 
stars. 

The  Reformer  was  radiant.  He 
formed   himself   and    his    eleven  into 


committees  and  sub-committees  for 
every  philanthropical  object  under  ihe 
sun ;  and  many  an  afternoon  have  I 
spent  with  my  work  under  ihe  trees 
watching  one  deputation  after  another 
retire  behind  the  oleander  hedge  in 
order  to  permutate  itself  bj  deft  re- 
arrangement of  members,  secretaries, 
and  vice-presidents,  into  some  fresh 
body  bent  on  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. For  life  was  leisurely,  lingering 
and  lagging  along  in  the  little  town 
where  there  was  neither  doctor  nor 
parson,  policeman  nor  canal-officer ; 
nor,  in  fact,  any  white  face  save  my 
own  and  my  husband's.  Still  we  went 
far  and  fast  in  a  cheerful,  unreal  sort 
of  way.  We  founded  schools  and  de- 
bating societies,  public  libraries,  and 
technical  art  classes.  Finally  we  met 
enthusiastically  over  an  extra-sized 
plum-pudding,  and  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  to  reduce  the  marriage  ex- 
penditure of  our  daughters. 

The  Reformer  grew  more  radiant 
than  ever,  and  began  (in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  it  appeared  to  me  he 
hatched  all  his  most  daring  schemes) 
to  talk  proudly  about  infant  marriage, 
enforced  widowhood,  and  the  seclusion 
of  women.  The  latter  I  considered  to 
be  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and 
therefore  I  felt  surprised  at  the  evi- 
dent reluctance  with  which  he  met  my 
suggestion  that  he  should  begin  the 
struggle  by  bringing  his  wife  to  visit 
me.  He  had  but  one,  although  she  was 
childless.  This  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
in  deference  to  his  advanced  theories, 
but  also,  at  least  so  I  judged  from  his 
conversation,  because  of  his  unbounded 
admiration  for  one  who  by  his  de- 
scription was  a  pearl  among  women. 
In  fact  this  unseen  partner  had  from 
the  first  been  held  up  to  me  as  a  ref- 
utation of  all  my  strictures  on  the 
degradation  of  seclusion.  So,  to  tell 
truth,  I  was  quite  anxious  to  see  this 
paragon,  and  vexed  at  the  constant 
ailments  and  absences  which  prevented 
our  becoming  acquainted.  The  more 
so  because  this  shadow  of  hidden  virtue 
fettered  me  in  argument,  for  Futteli- 
decn  was  an  eager  patriot  full  of  en- 
thusiasms for  India  and  the  ,  Indians. 
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Once  the  flimsy  fortifications  were 
scaled,  he  assured  me  that  Hiudoostan, 
and  above  all  its  women,  would  come 
to  the  front  and  put  the  universe  to 
shame.  Yet  despite  his  successes  he 
looked  haggard  and  anxious  ;  at  the 
time  I  thought  it  was  too  much  prog- 
ress and  plum-pudding  combined,  but 
afterwards  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  conscience  was  ill  at  ease  even 
then. 

So  the  heat  grew  apace.  The  fly- 
catchers came  to  dart  among  the  sims 
flowers  and  skim  round  the  massive 
dome  of  the  old  tomb  in  which  we 
lived.  The  melons  began  to  ripen, 
first  by  one  and  two,  then  in  thousands, 
gold  and  green  and  russet.  The 
corners  of  the  streets  were  piled  with 
them,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  carried  a  crescent  moon  of  melon 
at  which  they  munched  contentedly  all 
day  long.  Now,  even  with  the  future 
good  of  humanity  in  view,  I  could  not 
believe  in  the  safety  of  a  mixed  diet 
of  melon  and  plum-pudding,  especially 
when  cholera  was  in  the  air.  There- 
fore on  the  next  committee-day  I  had 
a  light  and  wholesome  refection  of 
sponge-cakes  and  jelly  prepared  for  the 
philanthropists.  They  tasted  it  courte- 
ously, but  sparingly.  It  was,  they  said, 
super-excellent,  but  of  too  heating  and 
stimulating  a  nature  to  be  consumed  in 
quantities.  In  vain  I  assured  them 
that  it  could  be  digested  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach,  that  it  was,  in  short, 
a  recognized  food  for  convalescents. 
This  only  confirmed  them  in  their  view, 
for,  according  to  the  Yunani  system, 
an  invalid  diet  must  be  heating, 
strengthening,  stimulating.  Somehow 
in  the  middle  of  their  arguments  I 
caught  myself  looking  pitifully  at  the 
Reformer,  and  wondering  at  his  temer- 
ity in  tilting  at  the  great  mysterious 
mass  of  Eastern  wisdom. 

And  that  day,  in  deference  to  my 
Western  zeal,  he  was  to  tilt  wildly  at 
the  zenana  system.  His  address  fell 
flat,  and  for  the  fii-st  time  I  noticed  a 
decidedly  personal  flavor  in  the  discus- 
sion. Hitherto  we  had  resolved  and 
recorded  gaily  as  if  we  ourselves  were 
disinterested  spectators.     However,  the 


vice-president  apologized  for  the  gen- 
eral tone,  with  a  side  slash  at  exciting 
causes  in  the  jelly  and  sponge-cake, 
whereat  the  other  ten  wagged  their 
heads  sagely,  remarking  that  it  was 
marvellous,  stupendous,  to  feel  the 
blood  running  riot  in  their  veins  after 
those  few  mouthfuls.  Verily  such  food 
partook  of  magic.  Only  the  Reformer 
dissented,  and  ate  a  whole  sponge-cake 
defiantly.  Even  so  the  final  resolution 
ran  thus  :  ^^  That  this  committee  views 
with  alarm  any  attempt  to  force  the 
natural  growth  of  female  freedom, 
which  it  holds  to  be  strictly  a  matter 
for  the  individual  wishes  of  the  man.-' 
Indeed  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I,  as 
secretary,  avoided  the  disgrace  of  hav- 
ing to  record  the  spiteful  rider,  *'  and 
that  if  any  member  wanted  to  unveil 
the  ladies,  he  could  begin  on  his  own 
wife." 

I  was  young  then  in  knowledge  of 
Eastern  ways,  and  consequently  indig- 
nant. The  Reformer,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  strangely  humble,  and  tried 
afterwards  to  evade  the  major  point  by 
eating  another  sponge-cake  and  making 
a  facetious  remark  about  experiments 
and  vile  bodies  ;  for  he  was  a  mine  of 
quotations,  especially  from  the  Bible, 
which  he  used  to  wield  to  my  great 
discomfiture.  But  on  the  point  at  issue 
I  knew  he  could  scarcely  go  against 
his  own  convictions,  so  I  pressed  home 
his  duty  of  taking  the  initiative.  He 
agreed  gently ;  by  and  by,  perhaps, 
when  his  wife  was  more  fit  for  the 
ordeal.  And  it  was  natural,  even  the 
mem'Sahiba  must  allow,  for  accustomed 
modesty  to  shrink.  She  was  to  the  full 
as  devoted  as  he  to  the  good  cause,  but 

at    the    same    time Finally    the 

mernrsdhiha  must  remember  that  women 
were  women  all  over  the  world,  even 
though  occasionally  one  was  to  be 
found  like  the  mem-aahiba  capable  of 
acting  as  secretary  to  innumerable  com- 
mittees without  a  blush.  There  was 
something  so  wistful  in  his  esiger  blend- 
ing of  flattery  and  excuse,  that  I 
yielded  for  the  time,  though  deter- 
mined in  the  end  to  carry  my  point. 
And  finally  I  succeeded  in  getting  half 
the   members    to    consent    to   sending 
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their  wives  to  meet  io  luy  drawing-room 
after  dark,  provided  always  that  Meer 
Futtehdeen,  the  Kefonner,  would  set 
a  good  example.  He  looked  troubled 
when  I  told  him,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  responsibility  for  success  or  failure 
now  lay  virtually  with  him.  Yet  he 
did  not  deny  it. 

I  took  elaborate  precautions  to  insure 
the  most  modest  seclusion  on  the  ap- 
pointed evening,  even  to  sending  my 
husband  up  a  ladder  to  the  gallery  at 
the  very  top  of  the  dome  to  smoke  his 
cigar.  But  I  waited  in  vain,  —  in  my 
best  gown,  by  the  way.  No  one  came, 
though  my  ayah  assured  nie  that  sev- 
eral jealously  guarded  dhoolies  had  ar- 
rived at  the  garden  gate,  and  gone 
away  again  when  it  was  known  that 
Mrs.  Futtehdeen  had  not  come. 
•  I  was  virtuously  indignant  with  the 
offender,  and  the  next  time  he  came  to 
see  me  sent  out  a  message  that  I  was 
otherwise  engaged.  I  felt  a  little  re- 
morseful at  having  done  so,  however, 
when  committee-day  coming  round  the 
Reformer  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
sick-list.  And  there  he  remained  uiilil 
after  the  first  rain  had  fallen,  bringing 
with  it  the  real  Indian  spring,  the 
spring  full  of  roses  and  jasmine  of 
which  the  poets  and  the  bulhuU  sing. 
By  this  time  the  novelty  had  worn  off 
philanthropy  and  plum-pudding,  so  thut 
often  we  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  a 
quorum  together  to  resolve  anything ; 
and  I  personally  had  begun  to  weary  for 
the  dazzled  eyes  and  the  eager  voice 
so  full  of  sanguine  hope.  Therefore  it 
gave  me  a  pang  to  learn  from  the  vice- 
president,  who  being  a  government 
official  was  a  model  of  punctuality,  that 
in  all  probability  I  should  never  hear 
or  see  either  one  or  the  other  again, 
since  Futtehdeen  was  dying  of  the 
rapid  decline  which  comes  so  often  to 
the  Indian  student. 

A  recurrence  of  vague  remorse  made 
me  put  ray  pride  in  my  pocket,  and  go 
unasked  to  the  Reformer's  house  ;  but 
my  decision  came  too  late.  He  had 
died  the  morning  of  my  visit,  and  I 
think  I  Avas  glad  of  it.  For  the  paragon 
of  beauty  and  virtue,  of  education  and 
refinement,  was  a  very  ordinary  woman. 


many  years  older  than  my  poor  Re- 
former, marked  with  the  amall^poz 
and  blind  of  one  eye.  Then)  aoder- 
stood.  F.  A.  Btehu 


Wmn  Tif  SpeeUtor. 
ABBIAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  Pall  MaU  Budget  of  October 
27th  gives  a  full-page  sketch  of  the 
passenger-car  of  the  new  aerial  railway 
between  the  two  peaks  of  the  *'  DotU's 
Dyke"  at  Brighton.  The  distance 
traversed  is  not  great,  —  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  from  hill  to  hiU,  at  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  valley.  But  the  Brigh- 
ton ^^  Telpher  "  line  will  do  much  to 
draw  attention  to  a  new  and  important 
form  of  transport,  which  is  far  better 
known  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  colo- 
nies, than  in  England.  Properly  speak- 
ing, these  aerial  lines  are  not  railways 
at  all.  They  are  not  even  rope-rail- 
ways, such  as  those  which  had  been 
long  in  use  in  quarries,  before  the 
steam-engine  had  developed  into  a  lo- 
comotive, and  was  employed  to  haul 
trucks  along  lines  of  rails  by  winding 
a  rope.  The  new  "Telpher"  system 
inverts  the  principle  of  the  railroad,  as, 
instead  of  resting  upon  rails,  the  cars 
are  slung  to  an  overhead  rope,  along 
which  they  travel,  suspended  from 
grooved  wheels,  revolving  between 
fixed  supports.  The  invention  is  a 
goo<1  example  of  the  conseffaences 
which  follow  on  the  discovery  oift  new 
material  for  old  uses.  The  single TOpe- 
bridges  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Thi- 
betan frontier,  are  probably  one  of  tfw 
oldest  and  simplest  engineering  devit^ 
known.  A  rough  rape,  sometimi* 
made  only  of  twisted  birch-twigs,  ia 
fastened  across  the  chasm  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  and  round  this  is  hung  a 
hoop.  In  tins  the  passenger  sits,  and 
hauls  himself  across  by  hitching  the 
hoop  forwards  as  he  holds  the  rope 
above  with  his  hands.  The  only  devel- 
opment of  this  primitive  system  was 
the  addition  of  a  second  rope,  an  end- 
less cord,  by  which  the  passenger  in 
I  the  hoop  was  drawn  across  from  either 
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side,  with  do  more  risk  than  was  in- 
volved in  the  task  of  keeping  himself 
from  falling  out  of  the  hoop  in  which 
he    sat.     Some    such   rough    form    of 
transport,    with    buckets    and    wheels 
substituted  for  the  hoop,  was  used  for 
many  years  in   the  lead   mines  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  but  if  hemp  had 
remained    the    strongest    material    for 
rope-making,  the  aerial  railway  would 
never  have  taken  the  place  which   it 
has,  or  attracted  the  attention  which  it 
now  claims,  among  the  practical  means 
of  cheap  transport.     The  invention  of 
the  twisted   steel   rope    has   made   the 
development  of  the  aerial  railway  prac- 
tically safe  and  commercially  possible, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  miles  of 
line  are  now  in  working  order  in  Spain, 
Italy,  South  America,  India,  the  Cape, 
China,  and  Japan.     To  "  over-seas  En- 
glishmen,"   the    cable-way    at    Hong- 
kong is  as  well  known  as  the  "  Devil's 
Dyke  "  line  will  soon  be  to  London  vis- 
itors to  Brighton.     It  shares  with  the 
latter  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
aerial   line   used    solely  for  passenger 
traffic,  though  it  was  built  for  useful 
and  commercial  reasons.    It  was  found 
necessary   to    transport    all    European 
workmen  in  the  port  up  the  mounUiin 
every  night,  in  order  to  sleep  in  purer 
air,    and    the    cheapest    and    quickest 
means  was   found  to  be  the  construc- 
tion of  a  "Telpher"  line.    The  saving 
in  time  alone  is  said  to  have  already 
repaid    the    cost    of    its    construction. 
Nothing   could   be   simpler   than    this 
Hong-kong  line.     It  is  carried  straight 
up  the  mountain-side,  the  endless  line 
stretching   from    ravine   to   ravine,   on 
high  steel  trestles,  through  which  the 
little  back- to-back  cars  run  on  the  rope 
like  a  section  of  the  "  knife-board  "  of 
an  old-fashioned  omnibus.     Three  pas- 
sengers sit  on  each  side  ;  and  though 
the   height  at  which  they  travel  must 
be  trying  to  the  nerves,  they  are  not 
shut  in  by  aprons  of  steel  wire,  as  in 
the   case    of    the    Brighton   cars.     An 
awninc^,  for  protection  from  the  sun,  is 
the  sole   addition   to   the   minimum  of 
acconiraodation  provided   on   this   airy 
journey.     The  length  of  the  line  is  two 
miles,  and  the  exact  height  ascended 


ten    hundred    9nd    ninety  feet.     The 
Chinese  population  of  Hong-kong  were 
much  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
mountain    by  this  railway.    They   at- 
tributed the  epidemic  of  the  plague  to 
the    anger    of  the   mountain  demons, 
who  were  prevented  by  the  wires  from 
making  their  nightly  flights  round  the 
circuit  of  the  hill.    The  difficulties  in 
the  construction  of  the  Table  Mountain 
wire-line  were  far  greater  than  in  that 
at  Hong-kong.    A  precipice  and  incline 
of  eight  hundred  feet  in  height  inter- 
rupted the  ascent  midway.    The  sum- 
mit of  this  precipice   was  used  as    a 
support,  and  the  suspending  wire  leapt 
in  a  single  span  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  from  thence  in  another  spaa 
of  fourteen  hundred  feet  to  the  flat  top 
of  the  mountain.    The    loads    carried 
across  these   gulfs  average  half  a  ton 
each,  and  the  line  is  used  both  for  pas- 
senger and  goods  traffic.    The  Bock  of 
Gibraltar  has  also  its  wire  line,  though 
of  slighter  build,  and  far  more  striking 
steepness.    The  height  to  the    signal 
station  is  barely  a  quarter  less  than  the 
total  length  of  the  line,  and  the  wire 
runs  straight  to  the  summit  on  a  series 
of  lofty  trestles,  after  a  first  leap  of 
eleven  hundred  feet,  in  an  ascent  of 
one    foot    in  every  foot   and   a    half. 
Viewed  against  the  sky,  looking  paral- 
lel to  the  mountain-side,  it  looks  like  a 
telegraph-wire  stretched  tight  from  the 
tops  of  a  seiies  of  little  Eiffel  towers  ; 
yet  the  soldiera  ascend  and  descend  in 
the  little  wooden  boxes  which  travel  on 
it,     with     equal    safety    and    comfort. 
The  Hong-kong,  Gibraltar,  and  Table 
Mountain  lines  are  worked  on  a  double 
cable,  along  which  one  car  ascends  as 
the  other  descends,  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  hauling  rope. 

But  these  are  toys,  compared  with 
the  complicated  and  ever-increasing 
system  of  aerial  trains  now  working  in 
the  great  iron  mines  of  Spain.  Near 
Bilbao,  the  greater  part  of  a  mountain- 
side is  quarried  away  at  different  levels 
to  obtain  the  fine  iron  ore,  which  is 
carried  to  the  railway  by  nine  lines, 
running  from  the  station  at  the  foot  of 
the   mountain  to  the  mines  along  the 
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summit.  These  nine  lines  carry  on  an 
average  twenty-three  hundred  tons  of 
ore  a  day,  none  of  which  touches  the 
level  of  the  ground  till  it  has  travelled 
some  five  miles  through  space.  The 
appearance  of  these  multiplex  lines  of 
wire,  stretching  from  tower  to  tower  of 
light  trellised  iron,  and  hung  at  inter- 
vals with  hundreds  of  ore-carriages  in 
constant  motion,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
spectacles  in  modern  mining  enterprise. 
The  double  line  of  iron  scaffolds,  where 
it  leaves  the  terminus  in  the  valley, 
looks  like  the  support  for  some  enor- 
mous viaduct,  festooned  with  wires 
slung  with  rows  of  pendent  buckets. 
Higher  up  the  mountain,  where  deep 
ravines  cut  the  face  of  the  hill,  the 
trestles  tower  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
travelling  loads  of  ore  look  like  little 
black  balls  against  the  sky.  When  the 
different  levels  of  the  mine  are  reached, 
the  lines  of  the  wircway  diverge,  and 
are  carried  to  nine  separate  points  in 
the  workings.  Yet  the  traffic  is  con- 
trolled with  little  difficulty,  and  there 
is  no  risk  of  any  serious  stoppage  by 
accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  breakdown 
on  the  trunk  lines  of  a  great  railway. 
At  the  woret,  one  or  two  lines  only 
would  be  blocked,  leaving  the  others 
free  for  use.  It  is  calculated  that  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore  can  be 
carried  on  each  of  these  cables  before 
it  becomes  unfit  for  service.  In  cross- 
ing wild  ravines  or  rivers,  where  one 
bank  is  lower  than  another,  the  aerial 
line  is  used  exactly  as  the  old-fashioned 
funicular  railwav  works,  the  descend- 
ing  load  being  used  to  haul  up  the 
ascending  car.  In  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  in  the  bridging  of  deep  river- 
beds, this  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
form  of  transport  known.  In  the 
Italian  Alps,  a  span  of  fifteen  hundred 
yards  is  crossed  without  a  support,  and 
this  "gossamer"  transport  is  soon  to 
be  applied  to  distances  of  two  thousand 
yards.  The  usual  means  of  drawing 
the  load  on  level  lines  where  it  is  not 


carried  by  the  force  of  grayity,  is  to 
revolve  the  endless  cord  by  a  dram 
worked  by  steam.  But  a  recent  and 
ingenious  invention  promises  a  further 
development  of  aerial  lines.  The  steel 
rope  is  charged  with  an  electric  cur- 
rent, and  the  cars  themselves  carry  a 
motor  which  ^^  picks  up  "  its  power  as 
it  travels  along  the  wire. 

The  limits  of  usefulness  of  the  aerial 
railway  have  not  yet  been  reached. 
Probably  great  weights  will  never  be 
carried  on  the  lines  in  single  cars.  But 
the  transport  of  smaller  quantities  on 
the  endless  ropes  can  be  multiplied 
almost  without  limit  by  increasing  the 
number  of  parallel  lines.  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest,  but  often  the  only  pos- 
sible form  of  transport  in  places  inac- 
cessible to  ordinary  railways  ;  and  the 
absence  of  danger  from  collision  more 
than  compensates  for  the  first  trial  to 
the  nerves  made  in  the  aerial  transit. 
For  ordinary  ferry-work  across  rivers, 
the  system  is  probably  too  like  a  make- 
shift to  satisfy  the  English  mind.  But 
it  is  as  an  auxiliary  transport,  cheap 
and  convenient,  that  it  deserves  a  place 
among  the  every-day  expedients  of 
modern  life.  In  commercial  cities  it 
would  supply  a  means  of  parcel-trans- 
port by  the  shortest  route,  from  point 
to  point,  above  the  houses,  with  little 
orreater  disturbance  than  that  caused 
by  erecting  telephone  wires  ;  and  in 
its  simplest  form  it  would  be  a  useful 
auxiliary  on  every  large  farm  in  which 
manure  and  food  has  to  be  transported 
up-hill,  sand  or  seaweed  carried  up 
from  the  shore,  or  water  drawn  and 
taken  to  a  distance.  These  are  some 
of  the  obvious  uses  for  the  aerial  rail- 
way in  this  country.  In  the  colonies 
and  abroad,  it  will  take  a  vastly  more 
important  place  ;  and  the  little  Brighton 
line  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it 
reminds  Englishmen  from  time  to  time 
that  there  is  yet  another  form  of  trans- 
port than  that  by  sea  and  on  railway 
embankments. 
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THE  POOL  TO  NABCISSUS. 

Tou  never  loved  me,  but  you  saw  in  me 
Reflected  all  the  flowers  your  own  aoul 

bore ; 
You  saw  your  eyes  in  mine,  and  so  you 
swore 
That  only  eyes  like  those  your  stars  should 
be. 

You  leaned  your  flower-soft  face  toward 
my  face, 
I  waited,   heart-sick,  for  the  crowning 

hour; 
You  looked  and  longed  and  loved  —  not 
me,  fair  flower — 
You  loved  the  mirror  of  your  own  great 
grace. 

You  leaned  down  with  the  lily  that  you 
wore — 
Had    I    but  leaped    to  meet  your  kiss 

divine. 
You  and  your  flower  of  love  had  now 
been  mine. 
Drowned    in   my  love — to  waken    never 
more. 

But  as  it  is — ah  !  love,  you  know  the  rest ! 
Robbed  of   your   image,  how  the  pool 

seemed  base  I 
You  will  find  many  a  mirror  for  your 
face. 
But  no  more  flowers  will  lean  across  my 
breast! 
AthenaBum.  £•  Nesbit. 


PANDORE,  OB  LES  DEUX  GENSDARMES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  GU8- 
TAVE  NADAUD. 

Down  the  elm-guarded  village  street 
(Where  years  go  by  with  silent  feet) 

Two  gallant  gensdamies  rode  along  ; 
The  sergeant's  brow  was  firm  and  bold, 
The  constable  of  gentler  mould. 

The  bells  rang  out  their  matin  song  ; 
Then  spoke  the  chief  from  wisdom^  s  store, 

**The    day   is    fine,    though    simmier^s 
gone." 
*'  Ah,  Brigadier,"  replied  Pandore, 

*"*"  Brigadier,  vous  avez  raison  ! " 

The  sun  sets  in  a  golden  band, 

All  silent  is  the  nesting  bird, 
But  through  the  peaceful  twilight  land 

The  chiefs  sonorous  voice  is  heard. 
*'  You  see  those  rosy  clouds,"  he  cries, 

**  They  take  their  coloring  from  the  sun. 
*'  Ah,  Bri«?adier,"  Pandore  replies, 

"Brigadier,  vons  avez  raison  !" 


"A  noble  life  is  this  we  tetd  ! 

The  guards  of  true  propriety. 
Rewarding  good  or  evil  deed, 

And  punisliing  iniquity. 
Yet  there  are  trials  ;  'tis  a  bore 

That  loving  wives  must  weep  alone.* 

Ah,  Brigadier,*'  replies  Pandore, 
Brigadier,  vous  avez  raison  I" 


tt 


(( 


"  Sometimes  I  dream  of  early  youth 

(For  past  days  never  come  again) ; 
Some  follies  few  and  light,  in  truthy 

I  had  ;  we  are  like  other  men. 
Our  hearts  are  open  as  the  skies. 

They  love  to  change  their  garrison.** 
"True,    true  I"    the   faithful   genadanne 
sighs, 

"  Brigadier,  vous  avez  raiaon  I" 

"  Glory  is  but  a  fading  cloud  I 

Yet  rose  and  laurel  both  are  dear. 
To  Venus  and  Bellona  vowed 

A  husband  I,  and  Brigadier  I 
And  yet  I  work  for  glory's  prize, 

And  by  the  crimson  path  march  on.** 
*' Ah,  Brigadier  I*'  Pandore  replies, 

"  Brigadier,  vous  avez  raison.'* 

Then  on  they  ride  in  silent  thought, 

The  horses  plod  their  weary  way, 
They  make  their  rounds,  by  duty  tau^^ 

And  peaceful  is  the  sei^eant's  sway. 
But  when  Aurora  trims  the  skies 

That  droning  voice  is  heard  anon— 
"  Ah,  Brigadier,"  he  still  replies, 

"  Brigadier,  vous  avez  raison  !' * 

Annib  Glbnnt  Wilsov. 

Temple  Bar. 


AN  ARAB  PROVERB.  — "MEN  ARE   FOUR.'* 

The  man  who  knows  not  that  he  knows 
not  aught — 
He  is  a  fool ;  no  light  shall  ever  reach 
him. 
Who  knows  he  knows  not,  and  would  fain 
be  taught  — 
He  is  but  simple ;  take  thou  him  and 
teach  him. 

But  whoso,  knowing,  knows  not  that  he 
knows* — 
He  is  asleep ;  go  thou  to  him  and  wake 
him. 
The  truly  wise  both  knows,  and  knows  \w. 
knows  — 
Cleave  thou  to  him,  and  nerermore  for- 
sake him. 

Spectator.    .  C  E.  J. 
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Prom  Tlie  Edinburgh  Bedew. 
ENQUSU    TOWNS    l^    THE    FIFTEENTH 
UENTUBY.' 

The  good  litut  n  miiu  docs  lives  aflei- 
him  isasuyiu>^  of  tlio  liulh  of  wliich 
tbis  book  is  nil  instance.  For  lliougli 
it  is  the  work  of  Mi-s.  Green,  it  owes 
its  being  to  tbc  example  and  the  biil- 
(ling  of  ber  ItuBbiiiid.  "  Wben  Mi'. 
6reeu*s  work  was  over  be  asked  of  nic 
a  proiuiae  tbnt  I  would  try  to  stuiiv 
Hotne  of  ILoee  problemn  in  tueiUffiviil 
liislury  where  tliere  seemed  to  liiiii  hii 
luucli  Hint  Blill  ueeilud  to  be  done,  nud 
so  much  to  be  yet  discovered.  In  thia 
book  I  bare  iiDide  my  tirst  beginnini; 
lowaitl  tbo  fulQImeut  of  tbiit  promise." 
Il  is  a  tribute  to  the  memoiy,  and  n 
eontlnuaticiii  oF  tho  metbod,  of  an  bis- 
lorian  wboae  life  was  too  short,  but 
wlio  liiis  done  very  mucb  to  vivify  En- 
glish hUlory,  and  who  viewed  facts  am) 
events  in  their  true  iiroportions.  To 
liim  is  dae,  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Five- 
man  ia  tbe  introducLion  to  bis  "  EngHsli 
Towns  and  Disiricis,"  "the  happy 
phrase  *tiie  luahing  of  Englnud,'  to 
■leserihc  the  process  in  which  many 
nl  the  towns  and  districts  here  spoken 
••f  played  no  small  part."  It  is  a 
phnue  wbicb  causes  us  to  regard  his- 
tiirical  facts  from  quite  a  diSurent  pohil 
iif  view  from  that  which  was  at  one 
time  common.  Great  events  and  con- 
stitutional conflicts,  the  policies  and 
the  deeds  of  statesmen  and  of  kings, 
ha»e  now  found  tbeir  proper  place  in 
the  makii)'^  of  Eiiglan<l  side  by  aide 
with  the  apparently  inHJgniflcnnt  move- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce,  with  Hie 
gradual  gn)wtli  of  borough  and  port, 
and  with  tbe  broadening  of  freedom 
from  precedent  to  precedent  among 
burghers  and  townsmen.  To  this  ap- 
preciation of  some  of  the  less  striking, 
but  not  less  tmporlnnt,  elements  in  the 
making  of  Englaml  these  volumes  are 
an  iniporinnt  contribution,  since  Ibey 
place  befoi-e  us  tbc  materials  which 
enable  us  to  realize  both  the  growth 
and  the  cbaraeter  of  town  life  In  the 
fifteenth  eenliir>',  and,  to  understand, 
looking    before    and    after,  the    place 


which  Ihu  lowns  hold  in  the  early 
I  poliiieal  and  socLd  history  of  our  coun- 
I  try.  Mrs.  Gi'eeu,  while  wisely  refrain- 
from  large  geneniliziitious,  has 
allowed  ber  interest  in  her 
subject  to  bias  her  judgment ;  bnt  she 
has,  ou  the  otlier  baud,  illuminated  tier 
collection  of  materials  Willi  pertinent 
and  well-timed  remarks,  which  put  tbe 
ruailer  in  tbe  way  to  form  bis  own  con- 
cluflions,  and  to  draw  bis  own  picuirea 
from  tbe  facts  wbicb  are  collected  iu 
these  pages. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  Mrs. 
Green  lias  choseu  to  write  the  history 
of  English  towns  in  tbe  Qfteeuth  ceu- 
turj-.     We  may  give  her  auswcr  in  her 

There  Is  no  better  stutlag  point  for  the 
study  of  town  lite  in  England  than  the 
fifteenth  century  Itself,  when,  with  ages  of 
restless  growth  lying  behind  tbem,  and 
witb  tbeb:  societies  as  yet  untouched  by 
tbe  inQuenees  of  tbe  Renascence  or  the 
Kefonualion  or  the  new  commercial  sys- 
tem, the  boroughs  liad  reached  their  pros- 
perous maturity.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  any  reconstruction  of  their  earlier 
history  without  liavlng  first  stood,  as  It 
were,  in  the  very  midst  of  that  turbiJent 
society,  and  by  watching  the  infinite  variety 
of  constitutional  development  learned  to 
aeairch  out  and  estimate  the  manifold  forces 
which  bad  been  at  work  to  bring  about  so 
complex  a  result ;  and  no  study  of  their 
later  history  Is  possible  without  an  under- 
standing of  tbe  prodigious  Titallty  of  the 
medlieval  municipalities.     (Vol.  L,  p.  9.) 

It  is  the  age  at  which  the  English 
borouglis  bad  renched  n  period  of 
prosperity,  after  wbicb  their  history  is 
nioie  interwoven  with  the  general 
history  of  the  nation.  Thenceforth, 
iilso,  new  foi-ces  were  to  affect  tbe 
towns  iudividually,  so  as,  in  nonio 
instances,  to  produce  a  still  larger 
growth  ;  in  others,  to  hasten  their  de- 
cay. Up  to  this  time  *' the  bun^hei-s 
went  on  tilling  their  purses,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  drawing  up  eonstitnlions  foi- 
ibeir  towns  on  the  other,  till,  in  tbe 
nftcenlh  century,  they  wei-e,  in  fact, 
Lhe  gnaiilians  of  English  wealth  and 
Ibe  arbllei's  of  English  politics."  This 
is  too  broad  a  stutemcnt,  though  it  Is  a 
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blriking  way  of  einpluisiziug  the  fact  the  royal  demesne  than  by  those  on 

that  the  English  towns,  by  their  cor-  hind  of  wliich  a  uoblis  or  an  cccletias- 

porate  growlh,  and  l>y  the  comfort  and  lical   dignitary   was  the   lonl.     As  be- 

the   wealth  of    their  inhabiianls,  had  tween    towns  on  llie   two   latter  kind 

attained  a  place   which   caused    them  of  estates,  commercial  prosperity  was 

henceforth  to  be   important  factors  in  greatest  on  Church  estati*^,  hut  niunfd- 

the  i>oliiics  of  the  age  and  vital  elements  pal  freedom  was  as  difficult  uf  sttain- 

in  the   social   system  of   the  country,  inent  there  as  under  a  feuilal  noble ; 

At    tlie   same   time,  it  is  necessary  to  the  latter  was  jealous  of  civic  freedom, 

guard  against  the  idea  that  there  was  a  and   he   was   so  sindtiMitMl   for  money 

uniformity  in  the  growth  of  the  English  that  be  was  always  squeeziuj;;  the  but 

towns,  or  that  there  was,  in  their  ma-  farthing   from   tf»wnH    on    bis   estates. 

turity,  a  complete   simihirily  either  in  Noblemen  of  the  fifteenth  liad  oflen  as 

their    constitutions  or  their    cnntoms.  little  spare  money  as  many  of  ibe  aris- 

It   is,  in   fnct,    the   marked  difference  t(K*racy    of    the    nineteenth    century  ; 

between  them  which  renders  necessary  they   were   hard   presncd    t»  find    the 

a  careful  study  of  each  borough,  if  we  means   of    maintaininc:    tbeii'    ponitioo 

would  understand  correctly  Ihe  inakim;  and  of  supidying  fighting  nicu  for  Ibcir 

of    England.      In    some    respects   the  king :  — 

title  of  this  book  must  put  the  atudent  x^e  conditkiiu  under  which  the 

on  his  guard.     Ho  will   be  inclined  to  landowners  were  liviog  at  this  tloM 

expect  a  single   view  of  the   Euglish  inJced  singularly  unfavorable.     With  the 

towns  at  a  particular  period  ;   be  will  new  trade  they  bad  cominrativelj  llule  to 

hope  to  catch  them,  if  we  may  so  say,  do,  and  the  noble,  with  his  throng  of  de- 

for  the  moment  stationarv.     In  thin  he  pendents  and  his  show  of  state,  was  really 

will  be  disappointed,  for'he  will  have  living  from  hand  to  mouih  on  the  harresto 

to    watch     their    growth,    and     ii„Mr  ^^^  ^s Jlelds  "U  the  plunJer  he  ^  in 

changes  during  the  whole   of  the  fif-  7*'-    After  the  fashion  of  tho  U»n  (he 

.^          .     ^         ,  ,         ....  treasure  of  the  family  was  bonrdod  ap  In 

teenth    ceu  ury,  and  he   will  have   to  ws  great  oak  chests ;  splendid  robe.,  doth 

do  more -he    will   have,  in   some  in-  ^^  ^^^^^^  flj^^^^  ^^^,^  E„j,„  dMMtki 

stances,  to  go  back  to  yet  earlier  yeai-s,  ^ad  Sicilian   silks,    velveU   and   Flemish 

in   which   the  CJirdinal   events   in    the  cloths,    Upestriet    and   fine    linen,    wen 

mediaeval  history  of  some   of  the  En-  heaped  together  with  rich  furs  of  marlM 

glish  towns  are  to  be  found  ;  and   he  and  beaver.    Golden  chains  and  oollm  of 

will  be  fortunate  if,  while  endeavoring  ''the  old  fashion**  and  *'the  new,**  rinp 

to  dniw  Home   general  ctniclusion,  he  *'*d  brooches  adorned  with  precious  stones, 

does  not  find  that  each  fresh  town  that  girdles  of  gold  or  sliver  glU  by  famous  fH^ 

he  brin^rs  uiiiihj  his  review  alters  the  ^^^^   makers,    were   stored   nwmf   In  Us 

genendiziitions  which  he   is   formulat-  "^"[^"^  ^"^•'  "^  ^^^^^  •**•  T^SL"* 

p  asterles,  along  with  ewers  and  goblela 

7p.            *     #    .     1      I    .             .u   .  basins  of  gold  and  sliver,  pooneod 

Ihe  want  of  similarity  in  growth,  to  embossed  "with  grant  l^rgo  imaMto 

which  we  just  now  alluded,  is  well  ex-  covered  with  silver  of '*  Paris  toijcli."    Jtat 

empiified  in  tlionc  puires  in  which  \lv^.  the  owner  of  all  this  unproductive  Uwimi 

(ireen  treats  of  towns  on  three  differ-  scarcely  knew  where  to  tiun  for  a  Bttle 

ent   kinds   of    estates — namely,   thtne  ready  money.    The  produce  of  the  estate 

on  the  royal  demesne,  those  on  femhd,  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  lioaaehold,  and 

and   those   on   Cliurt!h    estates.      It   is  if  'he  lord  was  called  away  on  the  Un^s 

dangerous  to  jrencralize  on  the  subject,  »ervlce,  or  had  to  attend  ParliaaMBt^  a  top- 

and  Mi-s.  Green  has  in  this  part  of  her  P'y  of  oats  was  carried  for  the  lionea**to 

work    perhaps    endeavored     to     make  «ve  the  expense  of  his  ptuet;"  n^in 

,1           1-  •  •                       111.  army  of  servants  rode  baekwarda  nai  lv> 

these    divisions   loo   marke<]  ;   but,  iit>  •          .,       „    ,    *^  -           ,  ,  ^^_ 

,     ,,               ,.»                       ti     .  •  wanls  continually  to  fetch  provbloiia  tow 

doubt,  some  difference  is  evident  in  a  fi^ia,  an  I  ponds  and  saltinrtvba  at  home. 

more  nipid  s;rnwih  and  a  quicker  altain-  ^^  that  he  should  never  be  drivon  to  hw 

nient   hoih  of  niuiiieipai  freedom   and  for  money  from  the  baker  or  at  the  marfcrt. 

commercial  proH[)erity  by  the  towns  on  The  crowd  of  dependents  who  awvUad 
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than  on 


tnlB,  eMlly  content  to  win  «jt  idle  eub- 
slstence,  a  share  of  boot;  in  time  of  war, 
"  mainteDSiDCi! "  ill  tLe  law  couns,  anil 
protection  frum  all  enemies,  either  received 
no  psy  at  all,  or  accepted  the  moot  trifling 
tUHM  —  a  lew  (hillings  a  jear  when  thej 
couM  get  It,  Wltli  a  "livery"  mipplied  llk» 
their  lood  from  the  encate.  For  monej 
wbMl  ms  Scarce  everywhere  was  nowhere 
BO  scarce  la  In  the  boiues  of  Che  landed 
proprl«ton,  *Lo  amid  thtir  extravagant 
display  foand  one  thing  always  lacking— t 
few  pminds  to  pay  an  old  debt  or  buy  a 
t.  Sir  Jobg  Paston,  the  owner  oJ 
bates  in  Norfolk,  VM  forced  more 
«  U>  pawn  hlH  "  gnwn  of  velvet  and 
Mr"  In  London,  to  get  *  few 
;  when  It  oecnrred  to  him  to  raise 
money  on  bis  father's  funeral  p*ll,  b« 
found  Ills  mother  bad  been  beforebaml 
with  bim,  and  had  already  pat  It  In  pawn. 
Dtirinff  on  unwonted  visit  to  Westminster 
In  144D,  (Iw  poor  lady  of  Berkeley  wrote 
anxiously  to  her  husband,  One  of  the  great- 
est londownera  In  England,  "  At  the  rever- 
ence of  God  send  money,  or  else  I  must  lay 
nty  horSe  to  pledge  and  come  home  on  ny 
feet  ;"  and  be  managed  to  raise  151.  to 
meet  ti«r  needs  hy  pawnini;  the  mass  borit, 
cliallcM,  and  eliaanbtes  of  bh  chapel.  So 
also  the  Pluraptons,  In  Yorkshire,  were  In 
perpetual  money  dlfiSculties  ;  servants  wCre 
unpaid,  bills  not  met,  debts  of  2t.  10s.  and 
41.  put  off  from  lerm  to  term,  and  at  last  a 
friend  #ho  had  gone  surety  for  a  debt  of 
tWl.  to  a  London  merchant  #as  arrested. 
"Madam,"  a  poor  tradesman  wrltoa  to 
Lady  Plumpton,  "ye  know  well  1  hate  no 
living  but  mj  buying  and  selling,  aai ! 
Madam,  1  pray  yon  send  ma  my  money."  ' 
One  «t  the  family  tried  in  vain  to  get  a| 
friend  to  buy  Iiim  some  black  velvet  for  a 
goWn.  "  I  pray  you  herein  blame  my  non- 
povfer,  but  not  my  *1II,"  the  friend  an- 
swers from  London,  "  for  In  faith  I  might 
not  do  It,  but  If  I  should  run  In  papers  of 
tiondon,  which  I  never  did  yet,  so  I  have 
lived  poorly  thereafter."  When  times 
grow  pressing  the  country  families  bor- 
rowed freely  from  tbeir  neighbor*  and  rela- 
tions ;  no  one,  eten  the  sister  of  the 
Kingmaker,  felt  any  hesitation  In  pleading 
poverty  as  a,  reason  for  being  off  a  bargain 
or  asking  tor  a  loan  ;  and  those  wiio  were 
in  better  case  lend  readily  in  the  hope  of 
flndlnjt  a  like  help  themselvtis  In  case  of 
difflmlty.  tear  by  year  debts  accumu- 
hHe<l.  tilt  the  owner's  death  allowed  the 
RMlitoM  to  open  His  coffers  Kod  scatter  Us 
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Lrwwured  stores,  when  the  "array,  plate, 
and  stuff  of  the  household  and  of  the 
chapel ''  Scarcely  sufficed  to  meet  the  lega- 
cies and  bills,  the  charities  deferred,  aiid 
the  masses  required  for  hIS  soul's  safety. 
(Tol.  l.,frp.  238-M8.J 

Tliis  grnpliic  (leMfiplion  nny  sestn 
I  Hoiuewlinl  irrelevant  lo  the  Subject  b«- 
.  tixe  OS  ;  bill,  Mpart  froill  its  excollunoe 
.  jw  II  picture  of  iba  etiiLu  of  oik  portion 
i>{  Eugltsli  aocioly  in  the  lirt«enlli  cou- 
!  inry,  dusvHbiiig  Ills  position  of  alut^e 
I  number  of  the  bnrunligre,  Ik  deiikls  ft 
stiite  of  affiitrs  wliidi  uuturally  uiitils 
llie  gr«nt  nobles  look  on  towns  oil  IheJr 
esurtes  simply  ns  sourco*  front  which 
money  cuiilil  be  obUiined,  with  lUe 
rostilt  Hint  they  Inr^'ly  destroved  and 
fruquaully  giostponed  the  prosperity  of 
iliesO  coimuuntltes  ;  "  inule  ilieil  away 
befiire  Texalious  uliecks  nitd  itHiitrarj' 
ImjHMU,  and  enterprising  but^,;beTa 
hnslenui)  to  forsake  the  town  where 
l)ro3)>erily  Wna  stunted  and  tiber^ 
nncurlniii,  and  lake  up  uitisetiship  in  a 
mure  lliriTiiig  boruujjh.  Leicuslcr,  to 
Inkft  BO  exnmple,  wna  kept  back  fat 
yuurs  by  bein^  dcpeudeiil  oit  a»  ittdt- 
viduul  will  ;  in  1S76  llii*  loWn  liouglit 
from  Ibe  carl  the  riglit  to  appoint  its 
own  btiillS  ;  it  was  not  uniil  1393  Hint 
it  W.1S  iillowed  to  hold  a  little  ]>ru|)el'ty 
for  the  repnir  of  the  brid||cs  ;  and  not 
umil  143C  was  the  corpin'niioii  given 
the  Hglit  to  acquire  Innds  nud  reills  for 
llie  suatenlnLion  of  the  Loniugh.  On 
the  otlicr  hiiod,  the  mUrortunu  of  the 
lord  was  llie  o|i|>ortuuily  of  the  town, 
ns  whan  Exeter,  on  llie  Enrl  of  Dcroii- 
shii-e  being  atliiiuteil  by  £i)ward  ir. 
^tt6t  the  biittle  of  Towton,  aelzed  Ilia 
DCeaslon  "  to  elnim  tlie  resttlutlott  of  a 
suburb  stretching  down  to  the  rivpt- 
)ldc  which  ihe  enrls  had  held  to 
4trengihen  their  hold  on  tlie  nnrlgallaa 
of  the  Exe," 

In  trillh,  it  was  only  by  HUlc  and 
llttia  tliRt  the  bDrghors  crnild  obtain 
lieW  prlvtle^a  fro4u  A  ftnnlnl  lord,  so 
lis  lo  bRild  Up  by  k)nw  degrees  some 
kind  Ot  MiunictiMl  lnde|>etidcilce~ench 
step  had  to  be  "  IxMigM  fnr  inonaj  or 
tnatelied  amid  llM  disimses  and 
ealatnilMi  t4  ibalt  maaun,  dr  held  at 
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the  award  of  importUDatc  pcraisteuco, 
the  tribute  to  successful  craft,  the  rec- 
ompense of  souie  timely  service  ren- 
dered.'' But  when  the  relations 
between  town  and  barons  were  of  this 
nature,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  conflicts  of  the  latter,  whether 
with  their  sovereign,  among  them- 
selves, or  as  allies  of  their  king  against 
foreign  powers,  raised  little  interest 
among  the  townspeople  of  England, 
exce(>t  in  so  far  as  they  created  oppor- 
tunities for  their  emancipation  from 
feudal  control. 

Of  far  more  importance,  however, 
than  the  towns  on  feudal  estates  were 
those  on  royal  demesnes.  The  feudal 
lord,  fortunately  for  the  freedom  of 
England,  never  obtaine<l  the  power  in 
this  countrv  which  he  did  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  and  if  he  hindered  the  growth  of 
some  towns,  ho  did  not  largely  retard 
the  genend  municipal  progress  of  the 
country,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
towns  were  part  of  the  royal  demesne  ; 
such,  for  example,  were  Canterbury, 
York,  "Winchester,  Southampton,  Yar- 
mouth, Nottingham,  Gloucester,  Nor- 
wich, and  of  them  there  was  no 
personal  jealousy,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
feudal  lord  ;  no  fear  of  municipal  indi- 
viduality, as  when  an  ecclesiastic  was 
the  superior  of  a  town.     Lynn, 

wealthy  and  enterprising,  was  fighting  in 
1520  to  secure  just  such  control  of  its  local 
Courts  as  Norwich  had  won  for  the  asking 
three  hundred  years  before.  The  royal 
borough  of  Sandwich  has  been  allowed  to 
elect  its  mayor  and  govern  itself  for  cen- 
turies, while  Romney,  also  one  of  the 
(Muque  Ports,  but  one  which  happened  to 
be  owned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, did  not  gain  the  right  to  choose  its 
own  mayor  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  meanwhile  ruled  by  any  one  of  the 
archbishop^s  squires  or  servants  whom  he 
might  send  as  its  bailiff.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  280.) 

The  reason  of  the  difference  is  obvi- 
ous. It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  king 
that  the  towns  should  be  wealthy ; 
from  them  he  could  obtain  contribu- 
tions and  loans  which  no  pressure 
could  wrinii  from  nobles  who  were 
poor,  and  it  was  equally  sound  policy 
to  support  the  growth  of  communities 


to  serve  as  barriei*s  against  the  ambi' 
lion  and  the  aggression  of  the  feudal 
lords. 

So  long  [says  Mrs.  Green]  as  it  was  to 
the  benefit  of  the  central  authority  to  break 
up  and  weaken  provincial  governments,  to 
Curtail  the  powers  of  the  sheriff,  to  con- 
foimd  ambitious  designs  of  local  magnates, 
and  shatter  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  which  might  tend  to  strengthen 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  crown,  so  long 
the  townspeople  might  count  on  the  sov- 
ereign's support  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. In  questions,  therefore,  that 
arose  as  to  rival  jurisdictions,  in  claims  put 
forward  by  a  borough  against  neighboring 
lords  for  rights  of  navigation  or  pasturage^ 
or  fishing,  in  all  disputes  which  were  car- 
ried in  the  last  resort  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  king,  his  sympathy,  especially  if  a 
fitting  ^* courtesy**  was  offered  by  the 
burghers,  was  with  his  borough.  Powers 
won  from  local  governments  or  from  feudal 
lords  were  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  municipality  ;  and  under  shelter  of  the 
royal  authority  large  rights  of  local  self- 
government  were  rapidly  gathered  into  the 
burghers*  hands.  Functions  onoe  exer- 
cised by  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  w^ere  handed  over  to 
the  mayor  ;  he  collected  the  fee-ferm,  held 
the  view  of  frank-pledge,  levied  taxes, 
mustered  the  men  at  arms,  and  presided 
over  civil  and  criminal  courts.  (VoL  L, 
pp.  232,  233.) 

The  manner  in  which  powers  of 
municipal  self-government  were  thus 
obtained  from  the  king  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  Norwich.  The  towns  of  the 
East  coast  were,  as  Mrs.  Green  trul}' 
says,  distinguished  '^  by  an  intense 
vitality,  a  characteristic  which  is  not 
foreign  to  the  men  of  that  part  of  En- 
gland at  the  present  day  ;  and,  to  again 
quote  from  the  work  before  us,  "  among 
the  Eastern  boroughs,  where  civic  life 
was  keenest  and  most  fertile  iu  experi- 
ment, Norwich  was  the  pioneer  iu  the 
way  of  freedom."  Of  course  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  the  sovereisn 
unless  a  strong  desire  existed  iu  the 
inhabitants  of  a  borough  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  also  the  means  of 
inducing  the  king  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary powers.  Without  commercial 
prosperity  those  means  could  not  exist. 
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It  is  obvious,  •  then,  that  Norwich 
largely  owed  Us  civic  freedom  to  lis 
mercantile  energy ;  the  various  steps 
-could  not  else  have  been  gained  as  they 
were.  Thus,  to  take  some  of  the  lead- 
ing instances  :  — 

From  Edward  the  First  the  citizens  in 
1305  obtained  the  right  to  hold  the  Leet  of 
Xewgate  in  Norwich,  which  the  king  had 
**  lately  recovered  against  the  Prior  of  Holy 
Trinity  ; "  and  further  paid  a  fine  down, 
and  promised  to  pay  lOi.  yearly  into  the 
Exchequer  forever,  for  a  charter  granting 
that  they  should  not  be  impleaded  outside 
the  city ;  that  they  should  not  be  convicted 
•by  any  foreigners   but  only  by  their  co- 
citizens,  save  in  matters  touching  the  king 
•or  the  whole  commonalty  ;  that  the  bailiffs 
should  have   power  to  assess  tallages  and 
other  reasonable  aids  ^*  by  the  assent  of  the 
whole  of  the  commonalty,  or  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  same  ^*  for  the  protection  and 
■advant^e  of  the  city,  and  to  make  **  rea- 
sonable distresses  "  for  the  levying  of  these 
tallages  as  was  done  in  other  cities  ;  and 
that  they  should  hold  the  Leet  of  Newgate 
which    the  crown    had   "lately  recovered 
against  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity."     (Vol. 
i.,  pp.  242,  243.) 

We  move  onward  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury to  the  year  1403  ;  then,  in  the  dif- 
ficulties of  IltMiry  IV.,  an  occasion 
arose  for  a  further  extension  of  powei*s 
of  self-government.  A  sum  of  1,000L 
was  given  to  tiie  king,  and  heavy  lines 
were  paid  in  bribes  on  all  sides. 

By  this  charter  Norwich  was  made  into  a 
county  ;  the  four  bailiffs  were  replaced  by 
a  mayor  and  two  sheriffs,  to  be  elected  by 
the  citizens  and  commonalty  ;  and,  in  con- 
firming previous  grants,  the  customary 
phrase  use  J  in  the  charters  of  earlier  cen- 
turies, "the  citizens,"  was  replaced  by 
"the  citizens  and  commonalty"  —  a  term 
which  is  recognized  in  the  charter  as  being 
already  in  use,  but  which  had  not  until 
now  been  invariably  employed  as  the  offi- 
cial style.     (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  372,  373.) 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  moment  to 
describe  the  troubles  and  dissensions 
by  which  this  important  city  was  dis- 
turbed during  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1444  its  liberties  and  franchises 
were  confiscated  because  it  brought  a 
suit  ajrnin<il  the  kinjj  to  recover  back  a 
loan  of  100^   and   refused   to  advance 


more  money.  But  in  1447  its  liberties 
were  restored,  and  '*  by  giving  n  loan 
to  the  king  and  a  present  to  the  queen 
to  befriend  her  in  her  anxieties,  Nor- 
wich got  a  new  charter  in  1452."  But 
the  loss  of  its  liberties  was  caused  by 
its  high  stomach,  and  they  were  re- 
gained by  a  shrewd  use  of  the  wealth 
which  the  energy  of  its  citizens  enabled 
them  to  amass.  These  liberties,  how- 
ever, were  valued  from  no  theoretical 
motive ;  they  were  regarded  from  a 
very  common  sense  point  of  view,  as 
enabling  n  town  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  so  as  to  put  as  much  money  iuto 
the  pockets  of  its  citizens  as  possible. 
England  has  been  called  a  nation  of 
shopkeepei-s,  but  it  was  the  commercial 
element  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
built  up  that  municipal  freedom  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  national 
greatness  of  the  country.  The  mo- 
tives were  not  such  as  appeal  to  the- 
orists or  to  the  nobler  impulses  of 
mankind  ;  but  they  are  those  which  act 
most  powerfully  on  the  ordinary  nmss 
of  humanity,  and  thej^  produced  greater 
comfort  and  more  material  prosperity 
than  those  which  are  based  on  loftier 
aspirations.  This  prosaic  —  and,  as 
some  would  say,  selfish  —  view  of 
municipal  and  political  affairs  is  very 
clearly  exemplified  by  some  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Nottingham,  a  town 
whose  even  course  of  prosperity  was 
ever  little  disturbed.  This  city  was 
not  harassed  by  the  demands  of  any 
powerful  lord  ;  it  had  not  to  contend 
with  any  great  ecclesiastic  ;  it  had  not, 
like  a  seaport  town,  to  defend  itself 
against  foreign  aggression,  and  it  was 
not  liable  to  sudden  shifting  of  com- 
merce. Traffic  from  north  to  south 
was  certain  to  continue  to  pass  over 
the  bridge  which  here  crossed  the 
Trent  —  a  structure  which  was  granted 
to  the  town  by  Edward  III.,  and  which 
was  carefully  watched  over  by  it,  some 
part  of  the  town  being  responsible  for 
one  or  more  of  its  nineteen  arches. 
Nottingham  was  in  a  sense  an  inland 
port  such  as  in  the  present  day  the 
great  town  of  Manchester  is  seeking  to 
become,  for  craft  from  Hull  and  the 
Eastern  ports  worked  their  way  up  the 
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Trent  to  nnlond  nt  ils  quays.  But  the 
well-lo-do  ciltzcns  of  Nollingluini  were 
abeolutcly  enreless  of  what  niaj  be 
called  ualiotial  issues  ;  their  sole  clesire 
WHS  to  tetahi  that  proefierity  which  a 
nalurul  position  ami  their  own  good 
sense  liad  obtained  for  tlieni. 

Am  for  court  factions  and  dynastic  in- 
trigues, distant  traders  with  much  work  of 
their  own  on  hand  were  generally  prompted 
by  a  prudent  self-interest  to  side  witli 
the  dominant  power  in  tlie  State.  The 
burghers  easily  transferred  their  sympathies 
from  the  Lady  Anne  of  Bohemia  to  Henry 
the  Fourth  ;  they  stood  by  Henry  the  Sixth 
so  long  as  the  triumph  of  the  rebels  was 
doubtful,  but  no  sooner  were  the  fortunes 
of  Edward  the  Fourth  in  the  ascendant 
than  by  gifts  out  of  their  treasure  and  little 
detachments  of  their  militia  they  testified 
to  a  new  loyalty,  and  thus  obtained  the 
renewal  of  their  charter  and  a  reduction  of 
their  ferm  for  twenty  years,  ''to  liare  a  re- 
ward to  the  town  of  Nottingham '*  ''for 
the  great  cost  and  burdens,  and  loss  of  their 
goods  that  they  liave  sustained  by  reason 
of  those  serrices/'  In  1461  they  ordered 
off  a  little  troop  in  red  jackets  with  white 
letters  sewn  on  them  to  join  the  king  at 
York,  and  once  more  at  Edward's  restora- 
tion in  1471,  the  town  spent  about  QOl.  for 
"loans  for  soldiers*'  and  liveries,  besides 
many  oth^r  costs.  In  October  of  1482  the 
jury  "presented'*  an  offender  charged  with 
wearing  the  litery  of  the  intriguing  Rich- 
ard of  Gloucester ;  but  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  the  town  hospitably  entertained 
Richard  himself,  and  in  its  castle  he  re- 
ceived the  Great  Seal ;  while  no  sooner  was 
the  day  lost  for  York  than  a  deputation 
was  sent  in  hot  haste  to  make  peace  with 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  obtain  a  safe- 
guard and  proclamation.  Stall-holders  and 
burghers,  in  f:tct,  Intent  on  their  own  busi- 
ness, only  asked  that  court  quarrels  miglit 
be  settled  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
themselves  ;  and  throughout  the  Wars  of 
the  Hoses  the  Xotthigham  men  did  just 
what  the  men  of  every  other  town  in  En- 
gland did  —  reluctantly  sent  their  soldiers 
when  they  were  ordered  out  to  the  aid  of 
the  reigning  king,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  side  on  which  they  fought,  as  soon  as 
victory  was  declared  hurried  off  their  mes- 
sengers with  gifts  and  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  the  conqueror.  Meanwhile  they 
Went  steadily  on  with  the  main  business  of 
trade  and  watched  the  rents  of  their  booths 
and  the  profits  of  thehr  shops  going  op 


and  their  wealth  constantly 
(Vol.  iL,  ppw  32^^1.) 

Tills  short  and  clear  acc<iUDt  of  the 
prudent  political  tniusfoniialioiia  of  the 
burghers  of  Koilinglmni  is  of  the  bigb> 
est  interest  and  iniporUince*  ^'  Th* 
Nottiu«rhani  men  did  just  what  the 
men  of  every  oilier  lowu  in  Eugland 
did ; "  in  oilier  wonls,  they  lookecl 
solely  to  their  iDclividiial  prosperity^ 
they  took  no  largo  yiow  t»f  nalioual  life 
in  the  lifteeiilh  ccntnnr.  In  truths 
what  we  now  term  a  spirll  of  wUioflr 
alily  was  iM>t  A  motire  poiTer  ini<Mf 
the  citizens  of  £n«:lish  towiM.  Kolb- 
ing  is  more  opposed  to  the  eoclftlhtie 
Tiews,  to  the  ideas  of  State  property^ 
and  the  right  of  every  individual  to  a 
share  in  the  land  or  iho  wealth  of  Uie 
country,  than  the  ]M)silion  and  opiniona 
of  the  burghers  of  Englaud  at  the  time 
of  whicli  the  book  treats.  The  pros- 
(lerily  and  the  freedom  of  the  towna 
meant  the  prosperity  of  the  iodiTkldal 
citizens,  am}  full  liberty  to  lodlvMiuila 
10  amass  as  macli  wealth  of  all  kinds  as 
fYOSsible.  The  men  of  the  towns  eared 
nothing  for  the  greatness  of  (heit*  coatt- 
try  in  an  Miteriialioiml  sense^aad  the 
one  feeling  of  luilrfotisni  whieh  aelu- 
iitcd  them  was  a  desire  for  the  nmlerlal 
iniprovemeut  of  the  town  ii&  Whieh 
they  dwelt,  and  in  which  they  carrleil 
on  their  bOsiness.  *^  In  1421^  Wbeii 
(he  friars f  Who  owned  the  sources  frsss 
which  Southampton  liiul  its  supply  of 
water,  could  no  longer  uffoni  to  replace 
the  decayed  pipes,  a  burgher^  ^  for  the 
<;ood  of  his  soul,'  left  money  for  new 
leaden  pipes  sufllcieut  for  the  whole 
town  as  well  as  for  tira  friars.*'  This 
»inii>le,  but  most  chnrneteristie,  inci^ 
dent  exempli  lies  the  kifMl  of  feeUag 
which  prerailetl  among  the  townsmett 
in  the  fifteenth  cenlttry,  amt  tre  nfiay 
even  s^  a  step  farther,  and  Bnf  tfilat 
it  indicates,  with  estmonHnary  and 
almost  stsirtling  vividness^  the  peealiar 
nature  of  the  English  peofyle^  kbetr 
sense  of  the  ]n*essinj7  and  paraMotinl 
needs  of  onliimry  meif,  and  their  keen 
common  sense  whieb  has  mada  Ihen 
the  chief  pioneers  of  etvUiBsiUon 
th  rough ont  the  worhK 
For  the  eld  iMtrglKC  af  Saathaaspftaa 
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*h(»  IhOHglit  tlint  ilie  best  wny  lo  itinke 
Ilia  iieitce  with  ItunVeli  ttnS  by  Bitp|ilj- 
iiii;  ihe  iieiglibars  whom  lie  left  beliiiid 
ou  eiirtli  H'Uh  lend  pi|KS  lo  cuntey 
wnler  t<>  llielr  dWblllligS,  wnS  ii  prolo- 
lype  ur  ili(iu9Aiids  of  unknown  Eiigllsli- 
itien  trill),  fi-c>iu  century  to  ceiiliirj, 
hnve  wirkml  for  tlie  ranierlnl  hni)|iliiuM 
of  lociilltiua,  uot  ill  their  country  only, 
but  \n  eVety  quarter  Of  tile  globe. 
Tliis  feeliiii;  of  iinlidhnl  ItidllferentiBiii 
irbldi  previiileil  in  Hie  towns,  mid  llielr 
selflth  lutlliiilo  lownnls  oilier  Ibnii  loon) 
affiilrtt,  aliottli)  Help  tts  to  runlize  bow 
auperlk'tiil  la  Hint  view  of  Biiglleb  his- 
tory, either  In  the  flfleenih  ur  the 
precudi it^r  wiiltirlea,  wlilch  reganls  tlie 
xtriii^lt^a  of  oppiiHlhjr  ilynnsliea,  Or  (.-on- 
dtels  wilh  fortfgii  piiwere,  us  evenU 
involving  the  biien.'sie  or  synipiilhles 
of  tliH  Uaitoii  fls  a  wb.>le.  On  Hie  con- 
irnry,  th«  towns  wore  busied  wilh  their 
own  nRiiirs,  ntiil  the  bullies,  trentles, 
and  usurimlions  upon  which  the  hlsto- 
i-lnn  bits  for  yenra  :isked  his  reiKlor  to 
coilceiitmie  hia  ntleiiHon,  were  of  no 
greater  iinporliince  in  the  nmhhig  of 
England,  and  had  no  nmre  efli^cl  Upon 
tile  ulLiniiiiu  coiHliLiilion  and  destinies 
of  Lliti  n:tiii>n.  Ihiin  Ihe  growing  weiitlh, 
the  slow  iiiiil  certain,  but  bbscnre, 
8trU!»5lij  for  indtvldual  liberty  of  action 
in  the  towns  fur  remnvel)  from  court 
anil  ciiiilp.  The  bnrons,  and  not  the 
buritlierri,  have  hillierlo  Blled  ihe  pnges 
of  our  histories,  imd  their  niohutbeiits 
yet  Teni;iln  lo  us  In  the  quiet  nislbS  uf 
our  calhednils  ;  but  it  is  the  HlnsS  of 
unknowii  and  unrecorded  cltlsens  who 
have  liiid  us  perniiinent  AU  influence 
on  the  jircaenl  condllioii  ot  Snglnml. 
Hero-Worahip  and  adnitmtion  for  indU 
viduid  jtrowens,  wlietllGr  of  mind  or 
body,  are  always  ninr^  or  leafl  In  Cxlsl- 
etlce  Anion-;  the  general  body  ot  whnt 
We  Citll  the  public.  It  requires  no 
great  skill  on  the  pari  of  mi  hisloilnn 
ao  to  play  orl  ihenj  as  Id  tause  Imli- 
Tidtlnl  men,  who  have  In  the  Course  al  • 
time  ri^eii  soniewliat  nbnve  their  fel- 1 
loWs,  to  hold  ill  history  n  too  iniportitii 
piftce. 

c!llldhon-l   on   Illc   wnrlikB    fSnts  of 
Blitck   Prince  amt  it  Warwick,  and 


se§ 

right  hnni)  of  Ihe  iniitleil  kiilshl  an 
inHuence  which  Ullfiniik'ly  tends  to 
fatslfy  the  perKpccti»-(j  of  events.  To 
some  exleni  this  nitiHl  alwtiya  b6  lo  in 
tlie  history  of  fengliiml ;  for,  w1ill& 
cerlnin  names  iintoii);  Ihu  kings  and 
bnrons  must  coininne  lo  he  irleiiiiUed 
will)  various  periods  of  Unie,  we  cau 
never  brigiiten  ibe  liUlory  of  the  Bo- 
}{lish  towns  by  uniling  Uiuiu  willi  Uia 
I  [Vex  of  leaders  of  men. 

We  have  tili-etidy  (Hilnted  nut  Hint  lh» 
idea  of  liberty  and  tielf-governineni  In 
Ihe  mind  of  Hie  cllizeii  of  Ihe  loWnS  Uf 
Gnjjlnnd  in  Ihe  HTieenih  century  was 
chiefly  of  freedom  from  ontMide  bin- 
dmiices  to  money- iuakiii]u[.  Thu  good 
of  the  whole  mass  or  ciiizens  wn4  Hot 
the  Brst  object  of  the  leailers  of  Iha 
limes,  Ihe  aggrandiseiuent  of  the  pros- 
perous was  llielr  illiu.  We  have,  too, 
referred  to  Hie  fact  that.  In  the  Eiistera 
counties,  Norwich  was  Ihe  fi-eest  and 
the  most  flourishing  inwii.  lis  biatOry 
illUsLrntes  also  Hie  Fnct  ihitt  Indlviduai- 
id  not  local  pntriollsm,  y 


lilt    fut 


■i)Wth  ; 


I  in 


its  eiierg)'.  Originally  four  bailiffs 
ruled  the  four  jirvnt  leets  of  ihe  city  ; 
eubeeqnently  a  lio«ly  of  twenty-four 
men,  six  from  each  leet,  was  elected  by 
the  whole  community,  and  the  twenty- 
four  Hien  chose  Hie  bailiffs.  In  their 
juillcinl  business  the  bntllfts  were,  be- 
fore the  close  of  tltb  thirteenth  century, 
HBslsicd  by  a  select  body  of  cUizeiis. 
These  citizens  appeitr  alsa  to  liaVe 
been  euinmoued  to  attend  for  other 
business.  What  follows  we  may  state 
in  Mrs.  Green's  words  :  — 


we  ittlrlhute,  as  ( 


A  complaint  of  "  Uie  mean  people  of  tht 

eomtnonalty "  sbows   that  admin  Istratlok 

and  taxation  had  even  at  that  early  tlnw 

fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  sinsll  body — the 

batlllh  and  "the  Hcb;"    and  the  "eiw- 

tolni"  ot  the  city  (whicb  wen  p&rtiaps 

ilrawn  up  about  1840,  but  which  must  In 

many  respects  contain  tmdltlonal  usages  of 

an  fiaHlef  date)   give    us   some   Idea   who 

were  "tile  rtcb"  here  spcAen  of.    A  body 

of  tweHty-four  men  elected  by  the  contmn- 

'        ,  ,      -    .  nitf,  six  from  each  of  the  fourereat  leets, 

^\    wilh    delight    from    ,,  ^hete  describw  a*  forming  a  court  lor 

"   '—-I'''"    •■"■''•  "'   "    the  contHH  of  the  whole  Uade  of  the  citj. 

It  appointed  supervlson  over  tbe  various 


r  Olttbr,  lo  the '  ctafu,  and  nsceivM  i 
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trade  —  charges  which,  if  it  had  not  heen 
for  the  intervention  of  the  twenty-four, 
would  have  gone  to  the  leet  juries.  And 
the  same  body  of  twenty-four  had  official 
■supervision  of  the  city  finances  and  re- 
ceived all  accounts  of  the  treasurers  and 
collectors  of  taxes  or  town  money.  Once 
more  in  1344,  we  thid  them  exercising  yet 
another  function  —  'Hhe  twenty-four  in  the 
same  year  elected  and  ordained  by  the 
whole  communitas,  in  the  presence  of 
whom,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  if  all 
cannot  be  present,  the  business  of  the  city 
touching  the  communitas  might  be  en- 
rolled,"   (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  364,  365.) 

That  this  oli«;nrchy  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  (;ood-will  of  the  general 
body  of  citizens  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that 

in  1378  *'the  citizens''  (who  in  this  case 
must  certainly  have  meant  a  very  limited 
body)  presented  a  petition  to  Richard  the 
Second  in  which  they  declared  that  of  late 
^^rnany  of  the  commonalty  of  the  said 
town  have  been  very  contrarious,  and  will 
be  so  still  unless  better  remedies  and  ordi- 
nances be  made  for  good  government;" 
and  they  pray  that  the  bailiffs  and  twenty- 
four  citizens  to  be  elected  yearly  by  the 
commonalty  may  have  x>ower  to  make  ordi- 
nances and  to  amend  them  from  time  to 
time  when  necessary.  A  ship  which  they 
had  Just  built  at  the  king's  orders  possibly 
commended  their  request  to  his  judgment, 
and  the  grant  of  the  desired  charter  placed 
the  council  in  a  x>osition  of  absolute  author- 
ity, having  power  to  issue  ordinances  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,  and  to 
enforce  them  by  appeal  to  the  royal  courts. 
What  controversies  and  threats  of  revo- 
lution agitated  the  men  of  Norwich  for  the 
twenty-five  years  that  followed  this  great 
change  we  do  not  know.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  in  the  municipal 
jissembly  is  not  easy  to  trace  from  the 
paucity  of  existing  documents.  The  rolls 
which  survive  might  be  expected  to  show 
some  sign  of  the  effect  of  the  charter  of 
1378  by  which  the  official  authority  of  the 
twenty-four  was  established.  Yet  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  description  of  the  As- 
sembly both  before  and  after  remains 
exactly  tlie  same.  A  select  group  of  citi- 
zens attends  at  every  meeting,  and  takes 
the  whole  cliarge  of  administration.  Yet  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  neither  before  nor 
after  1378  is  any  order  or  resolution  ever 
attributed  to  the  twenty-four,  though  such 
orders  are  constantly  referred  to  the  action 


of  the  **tota  communltM."    Throag^MNift 

these  rolls  the  only  authorities  mentioned 

are  the  bailiffs  and  the  commonalty.    (VoL 

U.,  pp.  370-372.) 
■ 

When  we  arrive  at  the   fourteenth 

century  we  find  Norwich  with  a  consli- 
tulion  which  was  a  miniature  of  tliat 
which  existed  in  the  country  at  large, 
for  there  were  tlio  mayor,  the  co- 
ctlizeus  of  the  mayor's  couucil,  and  the 
common  council ;  *'  the  twenly-four 
proJn  homines  now  becimie  the  twenty- 
four  co-cilizens  of  the  mayor's  coun- 
cil," while  the  common  council  of  sixty 
members  was  elected  from  the  four 
wards  by  all  the  citizens.  But  it  Is 
obvious  that  this  constilulion  was,  in 
fact,  as  much  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
wealthy  oligarchy  of  the  city  as  one 
less  popular  in  theory  :  — 

Once  when  the  capital  pledges  attempted 
to  secure  to  the  small  trader  some  advan- 
tage in  landing  their  goods  at  a  staith 
where  apparently  they  escaped  some  dty 
tolls,  the  governing  body  promptly  re- 
pressed their  insubordination.  Evidently 
the  administration  of  the  city  was  neither 
more  lax  nor  more  popular  because  its  gov- 
erning body  was  enlarged.  (Vol.  U.,  p. 
381.) 

Those  who  were,  in  fact,  benefited  by 
a  relative  muntcip:d  freedom —  that  is 
to  say,  a  freedom  from  the  authority 
cither  of  the  monarch,  of  a  feudal  lord, 
or  of  an  ecclesiasticid  superior  —  were 
the  iicli  traders  of  a  town,  not  its 
poorer  and  more  numerous  inhabitants. 
Tlie  later  history  of  Norwich  does  not 
further  illustrate  tliis  important  essen- 
lial  of  municipal  government  iu  the 
lowns  of  the  fifteenth  centurv.  The 
city  became  involved  in  strugufles  with 
those  who  dwelt  outside  its  walls,  with 
llie  wool -sellers  and  the  wool-makers  of 
Norfolk,  both  sets  of  men  desiring 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  money- 
making. 

The  town  of  Lynn  affonis  an  even 
more  interesting  illustration  than  Nor- 
wich of  the  o1ig:irchic  ciiaracter  of  the 
English  town.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
modern  mind  altogether  to  realize  the 
importance  of  such  a  place  as  Lynn, 
though  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  centre  of  the  cattle  trade  in  the 
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Eastern  connties  j  thence  were  ex- 
liorLuil  wool  ftutl  hides,  niid  iuto  lis 
port  wus  brought  the  merchnuilisc  or 
Gascony,  Bhiiiulaud,  North  Gennimy, 
nod  the  Hiiiise  Towns.  Lynn,  luon:- 
over,  is  nil  even  more  interesting  stiiily 
thai)  Norwich,  miice  it  sliows  us  wilh 
greater  viviiliiess  the  connection  be- 
tween commerce  and  niuniui|>]il  inde- 
pendence ;  [he  liistory  of  tlie  towns  is, 
indued,  in  one  sense  the  iiistory  of  the 
ineruliiinls  of  Enghind,  just  ns  the  resl 
of  llie  lijalory  of  the  country  ia  tlint  of 
liings  nnd  bnrons,  The  towns  in  the 
fifleenlli  cenlury  wliidi  were  of  nny 
importancu  were  com inerciftl  cilifs,  find 
thus,  unless  the  towns  nre  Btudicd  indi- 
vidiiidly,  it  is  impossible  to  uiiderstjiiid 
fully  the  position  and  po-ver  of  one 
great  section  of  the  Englisli  people. 
But,  to  ittnni  to  Lynn,  "  uowhei-e  else 
in  Engliind  wns  tlicic  n  corpot-niion 
more  weiilthy  or  more  fonnidiiblc  from 
its  con)|>ncl  oi'gnniznlion  and  grciit 
authority."  Its  influence  is,  indeed, 
well  illustrated  by  a  single  circum- 
stance ;  in  1436  the  mayor  of  Lynn  wiis 
sent  to  Ilruges  as  one  of  the  king's  am- 
linssiidoLif ;  he  was,  in  truth,  on  a  lercl 
wilh  nny  of  the  great  nobles,  and,  for 
the  puriKiso  of  trenliugon  commcrcint 
lunLters,  il  was  obvious  that  his  wciglit 
was  considered  even  greater.  But, 
also,  "  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  was 
thei-e  a  community  of '  mean  people  '  — 
bui^ssea  and  non-bui^esses  —  so  pros- 
perous, active,  and  united,  sustiiined  ns  ' 
tliey  were  In  every  contingency  by  the 
efTt;ciu<d  ]>roteclion  of  their  lord  the 
bishop,  who,  in  his  jenlousy  of  the 
governing  class,  was  forced  to  become  i 
the  nlty  of  Ihc  subject  people.*'  In  ! 
other  words,  the  whole  coniniunily  of 
Lynn  was  more  flourishing  than  that 
of  most  Enulinh  towns,  and,  Iherefoi'e, 
presumably  the  more  wealthy  and  iii- 
would  not  have  bar] 
intnges  over  the  poorer 
ill  towns  where  the  dif- 
more  marked.  Dut  no- 
)  ])ower  of  the  few  more 
I  in  Lynn,  nnd  it  was  ho 
held  in  their  hands  the 
town  and  controlled   ils 


inhiibilnnts  : 
fcrenee  was 
where  was  t 

complete  thi 
bcCTuae  the' 
trade  of  ihi 
ora:anization 


The  ruling  class  of  the  town  wm  from 
the  first  the  govemlag  body  of  tbe  Mer- 
chanL  Guild.  For  here,  ae  in  other  leading 
ports,  It  is  evident  that  the  rich  tradera 
quickly  became  dominiuit  In  civic  affairs, 
even  though  their  association  in  a  Guild 
Merchant  of  itself  gave  them  no  right  to 
govern.  In  Lynn  a  powerful  merchant 
class  must  have  been  formed  at  a  very  early 
'  time.  Through  the  town  lay  the  one  way 
by  whicli  Norfolk  could  be  entered  from 
the  west ;  and  its  port  was  the  only  outlet 
for  the  trade  of  seven  counties.  Lynn  was 
therefore  the  centre  for  the  lai^est  cattle 
market  in  the  east  of  England,  whence  the 
export  trade  drew  supplies  of  wool  and  fells 
and  hides  ;  Its  middlemen  and  merchants 
held  In  their  hands  the  commerce  with 
Gascony,  the  Khineland,  Zealand,  "the 
parts  of  North  Berne,"  with  Proasia,  and 
Dacia,  and  the  Hanee  towns  ;  and  as  early 
as  vni  the  German  merchants  had  some 
sort  of  local  organization  there  under  tbetr 
Alderman  Symon,  a  citizen  of  Lynn,  of 
whom  we  hear  that  be  gave  a  pledge  on 
behalf  of  some  Liibeck  merchants  to  the 
amount  of  2001.  No  interest  in  the  borough 
could  compete  with  the  great  commercial 
company  by  whom  the  whole  volume  of 
trade  that  was  borne  over  the  waten  of  the 
Wash,  "rowing  and  flowing,"  was  ulti- 
mately controlled.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  It  had  obtained  a  charter 
from  John,  and  b;  the  time  of  Sdward  the 
Second  had  nearly  nine  hundred  names  on 
its  bede-roll.  The  sons  of  lu  old  members 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  guild  on  payment 
of  Os.  6(1.  ;  while  others,  men  and  women, 
willing  to  give  60j,  or  100*.  to  be 
Led  among  Its  brethren,  the  men  look- 
ing to  share  in  the  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial bcnellta  it  offered,  while  women 
were  perhaps  consoled  with  its  spiritual 
gains  ;  and  men  and  women  alike  paid  the 
same  entrance  fee  to  be  enrolled  after 
death  In  consideration  of  the  eternal  ad- 
vantages of  such  membership.  In  13lt2 
the  guild  employed  thirteen  chaplains 
yearly  to  say  masses  In  the  churches  of  S. 
Margaret,  S.  Nicholas,  and  S.  James,  used 
much  wax  for  lights  In  churches  and 
chapels,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  com- 
mon stalth  gave  alms  and  fulfilled  works  of 
charity. 

The  spiritual  blessings  of  the  guild,  how- 
ever, pale  before  the  financial  and  political 
boons  It  had  to  offer.  As  a  great  trading 
company  it  heaped  up  wealth  and  Increased 
power.  The  alderman  and  his  brethren 
made  laws  to  regulate  the  o 
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of  those  buigesses  who  did  not  belong  to  illegal  .tnuliug,  uied  ctistoiMt  eontnry  lo 

their  select  company,  but  carried  on  busi-  common  or  merchant  lair,  And  bought  the 

ness  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  free  trade  khig  •  forgiveness  if  any  complaint  wis 

granted  to  the  whole  borough.    The  guild  nwwie  of  their  crimes.    Against  their  dcs- 

owned  along  with  other  property  the  com-  potism  there  was    no  protection  for   the 

mon  staith  and  all  its  appurtenances,  the  burgesses  of  humbler  sUtion  —  the  tniddle 

quay  where  by  its  decree  **  no  bad  persons,  cl"«  which  went  by  the  name  of  Medl- 

nor  any  spiritual  persons  should  work,**  ocres,  and  the  yet  lower  htyer  of  the  people 

and  the  right  of  passage  for  a  boat  beyond  known  as  the  Inferlores,  traders  and  Louse- 

tlie  port.     The  monopoly  of  various  profit-  holders  who  were  not  burgesses,  and  whose 

able  trades  was  secured  to  its  members,  as  prosperity,  if  fairly  well  esublished,  was  of 

for  instance  tlie  sale  of  mill-stones,  paving-  &  less  brilliant  character  than  that  of  the 

stones,  and  gnive-stones  which  were  sold  at  opper  classes.     (Vol.  1!.,  pp.  407,  406.) 
from  20«  to  30«  apiece     The  brethren  of       qj  ^^„„^   ^,,^„  ^^^    enilcnvor.  of 

the  guild  were  the  bankers  and  capitalists  ..^   ...:  i  n  i  i  _  ..  •  *i. 

of  the  town.    They  lent   money  out  on  *^"^    "« ^"o  and  lower  sections  of  the 

usury,  and  not  only  did  the  corporation  I'^^J^^®  ^"  ^^*«"n  »  ^Wr  nhare  of  the 

come  to  borrow  from  their  treasury,  but  in  jr«>vornment  of  the  town,  nnd  llie  ecd 

140S  more  tlian  fifty  townsmen  were  in  their  "^   l^*®*®   struirglei  is   very   chnracter- 

debt  for  sums    varying  from  \l   to  110/.  isiic  of  the  riiliug  spirit  of  tho  limes  — 

The  trading  activity  of  the  company  may  u  purely    selfish    desire    for    personal 

be  measured  by  the  fact  that  in  1302  tlie  prosperity, 
guild  had  in  ready  money  Of.  1.^.,  and  in 

divers  mcrcliandise  2001. ;  and  in  1408  the  ^^^  «ooner,  however,  was  the  oM  power 

loans  came  to  l,214i.     In  1422    ite  wealth  oj  t^e  potentiores  restored  by  Henry  tte 

was  1,403/.,  of  which  the   debts  due  to  f^'*^  tl**n  the  idea  of  a  eommon  eouncil 

it  made  up  1,210/.    lu   expenditure  was  lm'n^'*tf»y    n^\y^   among   the   people, 

generous   and    magnificent.      Large  sums  P^^iWy    nspired  by  the  example  of  Xor 

were  spent  on  the  new  guild  liall,  begin-  '^}'^\  "^^^^^  ™*  ^^^^  *  y««*  ***««  »««tt»^ 

ning    in    1422    with  132/.  4«.    The  silver  ^**«  cliarter  that  gave  ito  common  councU  a 

plate  in  iU  treasury  weighed  in  the  first  Permanent    status.     It   was   decided   that 

half  of  the  century  four  hundred  and  forty  ^^^\  o^  the  nine  consUbulariee  or  wards  in 

ounces.    A  silver  wand  was  borne  before  f^y""  ^^^^^  ^^^  '^««  burgesses  "  hav- 

lUdoAn;  and  its  members  were  carried  to  ^^  sufficient  tenure  In  the   town,"  who 

tlieir  graves  under  a  covering  of  cloth  of  »^^^*^  ^^l  ^^^  *"  business  eoncetning 

gold.    (Vol.  li.,  pp.  403-406.)  ^*?»  ^°'^'  fifteenths,  aliowanees,  repain 

of  houses,  walls,   bridges,  waler^sonrsss, 

Tlie   Company  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ditches,   all   payments,   lendertng  off  se- 

was  thus   in  effect  the  real  governing  counts,  and  other  charges  of  Iha 

force  in  Lynn.  '^****  ^^''^  ^^^^  ®'  twenty-seven  I 

once   generally    known   as   the 

By  a  charter  of   ITenry  the  Third  its  council,  and  was  formally  confirmed  by  the 

alderman  (who  held  office  for  life  and  was  bishop  in  1420.     The  community  boani 

thus   absolntely   independent   of   popular  Itself  to  obey  any  decree  which  was  Issued 

control)  was  Joined  with  the  mayor  in  the  in  the  name  of  the  two  conncUs,  and  fra« 

rule  and  government  of  the  borough  ;  in  December,  1418,  wlien  the  noble  JnrAtS  and 

case  of  the  mayor*s  absence  or  death  he  the  discreet   burgesses  met   for  the  fitSI 

was  appointed  In  his  stead,  and    in  the  time  in  the  gnild  hall,  the  whole 

election  of  a  new  mayor  he  took  the  lead-  of  town  business  pass^  Into  tlieir 

ing  part.    Moreover,  the  twenty-four  jurats  Henceforth  decrees   and  ordiimnee 

of  tlie  council,  who  had  the  control  of  all  made  with  the  assent  of  "the  whole 

town    business,   and    from    among  whom  gregation  ;"    but  it  is  obvious    *^^  ths 

alone  the  mayor  might  be  chosen,   were  institution  of  the  coramou  council  In  tbto 

bound  to  be  brothn*n  of  the  guild.     Under  form  marked  the  final  separation  betwsse 

these  eonditions  the  '*  Potentlores  *'  —  the  the  interests  of  the  two  lower  dassoi  of  the 

*' great  men  of  the  town'*  — as  they  were  conimunity,  and  the  Irravocable  close  of 

eommonly  ealle<l  in  the  time  of  Kdwanl  their  alliance.    As  Hi  1411  the  IhlMoifS 

the  First,  ruK*d  without  restraint,  and  with  had  been  declared  Incapable  of  any  Shsit 

a  hkrh  linml  assessed  taxes,  diverUnl  niofiey  In  electing  officers,  sd  flow  they  i^njalmii 

from    the   common    treasury,  {irofitt'ti    by  without  any  i>art  in  legislaiieii,  WUIe  IIH 
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mcdiocres  ottered  Iwppilf  ii)to  t|tftiriR))w- 

So  the  ramlution  si  Ljbb  fliekend  wL 
Par  tlie  nttw  auniuoii  council  cunol  b« 
wd  W  Iwve  reprumted  after  iJI  m.  imi 
roroiijAble  cQnc«salaq  to  demoeniilc  <^- 
manJii.  Unlike  (lie  council  of  1411  \\ 
appBKiitly  umIc  do  account  U  kU  of  Ibe  in- 
ferloMS.  The  electorates  of  Uie  cousUbu- 
luiea  sel.Ioiu  iiumltereU  niare  tb»n  lw«nti 
people  aii.l  eotnetimea  as  few  u  twelve, 
and  the  wliole  body  wliicli  elected  tlie  new 
council  ilii)  not  consist  of  more  than  a  bun- 
ilred  and  ftfti  penons.  To  prevent  anj 
trpubla,  moreover,  tbere  was  a  provision 
that  it  an;  man  proved  unfit,  the  mayor 
and  kiderinen  and  the  councils  of  twenty- 
four  anil  twenly-sevan  might  choose  an- 
ulber  in  bis  place.  With  such  safeguards 
the  new  rapresentalives  might  be  trusted  to 
work  in  ooinplete  harmony  with  the  older 
body  ;  the  potentiores  bad  taken  the  medl- 
ocres  into  their  cqunsels  and  formed  an 
ailUnce  with  them,  and  the  ioferiores,  left 
outside  ttie  door  of  the  common  hall,  de- 
serted by  their  old  coiiredemtes,  and  depen- 
dent on  a  lord  whose  influence  was  steadily 
on  the  decline,  sank  into  obscurlti  and 
silence.     (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  419-431.} 

In  oilier  norils,  llie  ruling  cinas  w.in 
sllfjliliy  I'Xieinleil  .inil  undoulileitly  iti 
consequence  Incri'nBi'd  Us  power.  Such 
extell^tilln  w:is  |iruliiiblj'  coiilemilnonK 
will)  iin  inci-eiisc  in  the  nunilter  of 
venllliy  liiizeiis.  Bui  llie  iiiiiuu  of  lliu 
poUintiiirea  mill  llie  mediiicres  was  not 
iDteiiileil  to  benefit  tlie  whole  uiiiuuin- 
nity  al  the  uity.  Its  object  \\s\a  lu  pre- 
vent the  liirger  miiss  at  cilizeiis  fnini 
pnrlkiitiiilti^  in  llie  goveriiinenl  of  the 
town  —  ii>  ciiiitlim  the  nil vjiii Inge s  lo  be 
gniiti^il  rroiii  il  to  n  few  liituila.  It  wns 
belter  fur  Ibc  limited  ollj^nrcby  to  eu- 
lar;^  hHiiIiIIv  its  boiimis  lliiin  to  be 
oviTwIieltiiuil  by  llie  deninciiicy  of  the 
town.  '■  Fiimlly,  in  1524,  Uie  two  rul- 
ing i-biHHes  nbliiined  ii  cbnrter  whieli 
fomieil  ilieir  eorpornliim  into  it  cIdsu 
aelf-eli'eiive  biMly.  The  mayor  wiis  in 
be  ch'Cleil  by  llie  twelve  nldernien,  iind 
the  tivi'lvo  (ibleriiien  by  the  einnmon 
coiineil,  mid  the  common  fouucil  by 
the  miiyiirimd  iiidi^rnien."  Lynn  witn, 
in  fnel,  wholly  rnled  byn  conipiini lively 
smnll  coniimny  oF  merchnnts,  nii<I  forms 
of  niunici|iiil  self  •  government  were 
sought  for  not  to  beuefit  lite  town  as  a 


ooitnuiiuity,  but  for  the  eelOtli  ailvMi- 
la^e  of  a  class.  K«  poiuU,  iinle^d, 
Htiintl  uiii  more  tliaiiiictly  in  Ihe  liNtorj-, 
whether  it  be  of  Lynn  or  of  miy  olhar 
raeiliravnl  Bnglinh  lown,  llinn  ihtt  oli- 
giirctiicnl  elianicier  of  mnnlclpal  gov- 
ernmeiil  nml  the  influence  ol  cuiiinierce 
nnil  cnmmcrciiit  men  on  the  stale  of 
the  toivns.  Of  the  furmer  we  hars 
seen  aoinetbhig  In  Nonvich  and  (n 
l0*ii>i,  but  it  U  uqnully  nuitcenlile  la  all 
Lhe  other  iiu|)iiruiui  towns,  iu  cilius  so 
wiilely  sepnnileii  as  Ijtewu'U,  BrlaMtli 
and  Audover. 

We  have  seen  [writes  Mrs.  Qieen]  hoir 
freedom  was  enthroned  at  Ipswich  before 
the  whole  community  of  townsmen,  who 
with  outstretched  hands  and  loud  un^Ki- 
mous  voice  siiore  before  beaten  lo  raain- 
taln  the  liberties  of  the  ne^  republic.  U, 
however,  we  glance  again  at  Ipsvjlcb  wl)C|t 
It  nest  comes  clearly  iqtq  view,  a  pentur; 
after  it  bad  obtained  Its  grant  of  privileges, 
there  la  very  little  trace  of  a  golden  age 
save  tor  publicans  and  portmen.  For  |n 
1321  we  And  a  narrow  pfflciai  class  In  the 
noontide  of  their  power.  Since  there  was 
no  fixed  day  for  elections  tliey  iiad  been 
used  by  ''lordly  usurpation  and  private 
covin"  to  make  balllSs  at  their  own  pleas- 
ore  secretly  without  consent  o(  the  people  ; 
they  grievously  taxed  and  amerced  (be 
commoDs  foe  their  own  private  purpo^ ; 
tbey  used  the  common  seal  without  the 
common  oonsent  to  the  great  burden  and 
damage  of  the  commonalty  ;  and  made  new 
burgesses  at  their  own  pleasure  without  the 
public  knowledge,  so  as  tp  divide  tl|e  eif- 
trance  money  among  tbemielvea  ;   and  by 

regnlar  system  of  forestalling  and  secret 
•ale,  merchants  and  innkeepers  bad  com- 
bined to  rob  the  commons  of  their  right  to 
free  and  equal  trade.  Against  tlteis  abttsea 
the  burgesses  (ought  to  repeat  and  n- 
iqtacce  the  prdlnances  pf  the  town,  bH'  " 
may  well  be  doubted  wh^ber  tlie  pus- 
lomary  deOaace  of  the  laws  of  1100  v»a 
likely  to  be  corrected  by  the  mere  re- 
enactinent  or  amendment  of  rules  In  the 
book  of  ordinances.  <Vol.  II.,  pp.  240, 
241.) 

If  ive  turn  from  the  enstern  acnlionrd 
of  EiifiliiHd  to  BainjMhire  iind  to  the 
western  coast  we  finil  lhe  same  stuie  of 
things. 

The  Inner  contentions  of  Bristol  and 
of  Andover  In  the  early  years  of  tlM  f^^- 
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teenth  century  repeat  in  varying  forms  the  distinct  parties  to.  a  triangnUr  strife  tlu^ 
same  story  of  a  few  ricti  burgliers  manag-  wliole  bo4ly  of  traders  and  manufacturprn 
ing  the  whole  machinery  of  administration,  organized  in  craft  guilds,  whose  primar>- 
and  of  a  commonalty  wiiose  voice  was  often  object  was  naturally  to  secure  "  their  own 
scarcely  heard  in  elections,  who  were  un-  singular  profit,**  as  the  phrase  went,  and  to 
able  to  secure  the  just  assessment  of  taxes,  take  on  themselves  as  few  of  the  common 
or  to  prevent  tlie  money  from  being  de-  burdens  as  possible  —  the  body  of  house- 
voted  to  improper  uses,  and  who  daily  saw  holders  organized  for  civic  purposes  as  the 
the  laws  of  trade — tlie  assize  of  bread  or  mayor,  council,  and  commonalty,  whose 
beer,  the  injunctions  against  forestalling  business  was  to  keep  order  and  carry  on 
and  regrating  and  a  thousand  tricks  of  government  —  and  the  entire  population  of 
commerce  —  diverted  to  the  convenience  of  the  town  considered  as  consumers,  whu 
the  rich  officials,  while  the  common  folk  were  thinking  only  of  the  supply  of  their 
patiently  expiated  their  sins  before  the  own  wants  and  whose  chief  aim  was  to  buy 
judgment  seat  of  the  great  offenders  who  the  trader*s  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
sat  in  careless  immunity  on  their  high  price.  For  a  time  the  borough  corpora- 
places.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  245,  246.)  tions  and  the  big  public  had  the  triumph 
To  emphasize  this  particular  feature  on  their  side,  and  the  traders  were  held  ui 
may  seem   to  minimize   othei-s   which  »  Position  which  was  judged  to  be  "  conso- 

should  not  be  left  out  of  si-Iil,  but  it  is  ,^1*"  .^  "^2   ,   ?        iSf  "*??.  ^ 

., ,      ^  ^  ,       7,  ,:  .   ,  through  a  period  of  subjection  while  their 

impossible   to  revert  to  all  the  points  oi^nization  and  discipline  wer«  being  per 

which   necessarily   arise   wilhin    these  fected,  this  by  no  means  implied  the  p«c- 

volumes.     It  must  suffice   to  indicate  tice   of   a   like  humility    when   they  had 

»ome   of  those    which  arc  of  the  fii*st  learned    how  to   manipulate    the    narrow 

importance,  and  not  one  is  more  worthy  oligarchy  that  formed  the  corporation,  and 

of  note   than   this   of  the   oligarch iciil  to  despise  the  incoherent  masses  t'nat  made 

character  of  the  English  boroughs.     In  «P  the  body  of  consumers.    For  all  this 

touching  on  the  condition  of  Lynn  and  '^™®  ^^e  guilds  were  steadily,  by  the  help 

Norwich,  we   have  also   indicated  the  ^^  ^^^«  ^"^  customs  and  administration. 

influence  of  merchants  and  mercantile  fortifying    themselves   in    their   position. 

wealth;    but  the  commercial  vigor  of  ^'^"f  ^^t^ '^^^,  ""^"^^^^ 

,,,,,',.,.,.  ^^        ,  ranks,  shutting  out  competitors  from  their 

*  the   Lni^Iish  citizens  was  so  great  and  ^:„«     tuo^*  ««,«^  «♦  lof*  •  «,^».^«»  «.u-- 

.  °.  .    1 .      ?        <.   .  gams.     1  here  came  at  last  a  moment  when 

also  so  picturesque,  so  indicative  of  the  ^^xe  crafte  matched  their  strength  with  that 

future    of    the    race,    that    something  of   their  masters,  and  the  municipamiei 

more  must  be  said  upon  it.     It  is  most  surrendered  to  the  forces  which  they  them- 

apparciit  in  two  distinct  directions,  in  selves  liad  drilled.    (Vol.  It.,  pp.  15R,  159.) 

its   working's    outside    the    kingdom —       x^     i    i»  .     •     i  «     ■ 

....,"       .     ,,  i-  c  -^lO  better  concrete  instance  of  the 

that  IS  to  say,  in  the  operations  of  ex-  ._     ..     n        .         .,  1 1  #     ■ 

.        1  *     1  I  •     ,1  •     ,•         f  l>iaclieally  uiiassailnblo   iM>wer  of   the 

ternal  tnide  and  m  the  or«;aiiizati(>n  of       ,,     ,.    "^         ,.,         ,      *  -     , 

., ,       ....    ,,     ,  ,p,  ., ,  collective   wealth  and  eueranr    of   the 

<;uil(Is  within  the  towns.     These  guilds,  i  « i-      ♦_  i  g     .  -    .     ■     *        ■ 

" ,  .  ,    ,  ,  .     .  **.        '  leading  traders  of  a  town  is  to  he  found 

wlucl.   to  a  large  extent  were  at  one  ^,,„,,   «    ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

time  nclnally  opposed  to    he  municipal  Covcnlr,-,  a  society  wl.icU  h.  that  town 
authorities,  en<Ied  in  most  cases  bv  so  i     n    .i  ^      ■  ,     .  .. 

y  .  .  *         .  ,  ..,.;.,  possessed   all  the   most    clinnictenslic 

Jiarmonizing    with     municipal    institti-  ^    .  .  ,,  .  , 

..  /-Hi     r    .-r    .1       1-        i  •  fcaturcs   of  the   system  niid   was  no- 

tions  as  finally  to  fortify  the  ol.jp.rch.es  ^^,,^,.^  ^^^^^  iM»werful.     It  »«8 
of  the  town  a*jrjunst  the  general  body  of  * 

the  people,  and  to  render  these  iiistitu-  a  guild  which  was  in  no  sense  a  tiaqile 

lions  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  social-religious  fraternity,  nor  yet  an  oidi- 

few  and  wealthy  citizens  for  their  own  nary    craft-guild ;    which    was    far   from 

advantage.      How    this    was    done    at  ^>«"^S  »"  aggregate  of  the  trades ;  wUek 

T.vnn   we   have   already  seen,  but  the  '^f^:^**  ^<^  "j^  }^^\  "^^^  ^»»«  'W"*  ^ 

general  result  is  thus  well  summed  up  ;-0":»^»««^  and  despotially  goveniad  thdr 

r     .,  Til-  111  1  basinc!4s  in  its  own  interests ;  which  was 

by  the  writer  of  this  niniaikal.le  work  :  j,,^  „,u„icipai  body  of  the  city  and  CHitad 

The    system   [i.e.,   the  recognition  and  on  its  entire  administration,  but  nerer  gave 


regulation  of  the  guilds]  in  fact  was  a  ouri 
ou8  balance  of  compromise  among  three 


its  name  either  to  the  community  or  to 
the  governing  body  :  antf-democratie  in  its 
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origin.  In  its  maturily,  ajid  In  its  old  age  ; 
Jealous  of  doininlon  ;  Incapable  of  making 
terms  from  behind  ita  barricaded  doors 
with  dissolution.     (Vol.  [1.,  p.  202.) 

Let  ua  look  lit  lliis  remnrknblc  dcveU 
opment  of  Intdo  power  in  Coventry 
lillle  i[i  <let.til.  In  1340  llie  Merch.inl 
Guild  or  St,  Mnrj-'s  wns  founileil,  ''nil 
iissncintion  appurcntly  of  denlers  in 
cloth,  wool,  nuil  genenil  nicrc:linn(]i30." 
Wu  hiive,  of  ciinrac,  in  Coventry  no 
vnergelic  merclianis  nccuslonieil  to  risk 
fortune  nnd  life  on  the  ocean  or  in  for- 
vign  countries  ;  nnil  this  makea  the 
instimce  of  Ooveiilry  more  iioiicenbli;, 
3inct>  it  shows  how  uniformly  the 
oligiirchic  power  of  wealth  was  diffused 
over  nil  the  important  towns  of  Ec- 
^■land.  In  1342  and  1343  two  other 
Hocieliea  sprang  up  —  the  Guilds  of  St. 
.Tohn  Baptist  and  of  St.  Catherine. 
These  and  the  Trinity  Guild  were  about 
the  end  of  llie  fourlecnth  century 
united  in  one  body.  In  addition  there 
was  yet  another  guild,  called  the  Cor- 
pus Chrisli  Guild,  nnd  the  whole  niu- 
iiicipnl  aullioriiy  was  praciicalty  in  the 
hanils  of  these  two  bodies,  represeuling 
the  wcidlhy  merchnnls,  "drapers  and 
mercers  for  the  most  part,"  of  Coven- 
iiy. 

According  to  the  general  custom  the 
faster  of  the  Corpus  (^hrlstl  Guild  was 
made  mayor  in  the  second  year  after  his 
layini;  clown  that  post,  and  two  years  after 
his  mayoralty  he  was  set  at  the  head  of  the 
Trinity  Guild.  All  important  town  olflcials 
were  sworn  members  of  both  the  great 
companies  ;  so  were  the  Leet  Jury  and  the 
twenty-four  who  elected  the  mayor  (these 
two  bodies  consisting  oC  almost  the  same 
individuals  )  ;  and  so  were  all  the  men  who 
might  be  summoned  on  the  mayor's  coun- 
cil to  aid  the  twenty-four.  By  this  simple 
device  the  fear  of  an  alien  party  being 
forracil  in  the  council  was  once  for  all  ban- 
iiheil  :  for  if  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  Guild  held 
its  elections  iu  the  bishop's  palace  and  had 
its  centre  In  Trinity  Clmrch  on  the  prior's 
land  —  if  Its  members  included  the  prior 
and  his  bailiff,  the  vicar,  and  strangers,  i 
some  of  them  of  great  estate,  from  near 
and  tar  —  all  dangerous  elements  were 
made  harmless  by  the  order  that  none  of 
]ls  members  should  meddle  with  town 
affairs  unless  he  had   been   first  approved  ' 
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and  accepted  by  the  Trinity  Guild.  The 
Corpus  Christ!  fraternity,  in  fact,  was  ad- 
mitted to  ita  position  by  a  sort  of  cautious 
sufferance,  and  all  real  power  lay  witli  the 
guild  of  the  Trinity.  Ita  master  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  therefore  took  a 
leading  part  In  all  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  courts  ;  he  was  first  on  the  list 
of  the  twenty-four  who  elected  the  mayor 
and  who  also  sat  at  the  Leet  Court.  Inva- 
riably he  was  one  of  the  five  men  chosen 
by  the  mayor  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  com- 
mon chest,  being,  tn  fact,  in  matters  of 
finance  supreme  ;  for  at  the  end  of  the 
mayor's  year  of  office  it  was  to  the  master 
that  he  delivered  up  hts  accounts  and  his 
balance  "and  Is  quit  ;"  and  the  guild  was 
not  only  charged  with  the  payment  of  sala- 
public  officials^ the  recorder,  the 
grammar-school  master,  the  priests  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  S.  Michael's,  and  the 
warden  and  priests  at  Bablake  —  but  as 
early  as  1334  It  was  ordered  by  the  Leet  to 
pay  yearly  the  ferm  to  the  prior,  In  return 
for  which  a  certain  part  of  the  common 
lands  was  made  over  Into  its  possession. 
The  keeping  of  Bablake  Gate  was  commlt- 
It,  and  It  was  given  possession  of 
the  Drapery  Hall,  which  was  used  as  the 
cloth  mart  under  the  control  of  the  munici- 
pality. (Vol.  H.,  pp.  205-207.) 
But,  powerful  though  the  chief  trad- 
8  of  Coventry  wore,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  wield  their  authority  with- 
out Blruggles  by  the  lower  people  of 
Riots  were  coiisUinl,  now 
iisc  and  now  for  another. 
IU  sought  to  set  up  a  rivol 
society,  and  it  was  promptly  put  down, 
!  it  was  "  to  the  ruin  mid  deslnic- 
of  the  guilds  and  Corpus  Cliristi 
disliirbnncc  of  nil  Ihe  comtnu- 
uity  ;  "  but  in  no  case  wns  tlie  nuLhor- 
ity  of  the  oligarchy  broken,  though  it 
may  have  been  temporarily  disturbed. 
From  year  to  year  the  wenllh  of  the 
guild  increased.  Coventry  wns  in 
468  the  fourth  city  of  the  kingdom, 
,nd  most  of  the  riches  of  Ihe  town  was 
n  the  hands  of  the  guilds  ;  exempt 
rom  the  direct  calls  of  the  sovereign 
and  used  for  the  increase  of  the  power 
nnd  authority  of  the  few,  so  that  "  the 
conti-ol  of  the  town  rested  in  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  the  richer 
sort  of  traders,  who  by  combination 
were  able   to  exact  from  the  mass  of 
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the  working  people  tin  unlimited  8ub-  pUce  where  our  chief  iNUIUf  mi^F  OPiPi|  M 

niittHion,  and  pniciically  held   nt  their  well  by  dny  M  by  night,  to  giY0  waning  to 

meicv  ihe  fortunes  of  the  conmioiw  of  »H  men  Uvla«  Within    the  «aid  city  Mid 

the  citv  '^  suburbs.    And  we  do  not  s^y  that  it  ought 

TVc  li-ive  now  made  clear,  perliaps,  ^  ""«  "'^*«»»  i^^,  ^""^  some  terrible  fire 

tho  nio«t  imp<irlant  feuture  of  the  towns  fuming  any  row  of  house,  within  the  uUd 

g  ,.     ,*r.       ,1  n^    *       1  City,  or  for  any  oomnum  contention  wheraby 

of  the  Hfieunlh  century,     lo  touch  on  ^^^»^j^y  ^J^^  ^  ^^^,y  ^^^    ^^  ^ 

thojnflueuce  and  work inir  of  the  trad-  any  enemies  drawhig  near  unto  the  city,  or 
ei-s  of  the  KuixUsh  towns  iui  and  jjeyond  if  the  city  shall  |>e  besieged,  or  any  sedition 
tlie  auan  would  lake  us  from  our  immc-  shall  be  between  any,  and  notice  thereof 
dialu  snhjoei.  In  an  early  cliaptor  of  given  by  any  unto  our  chief  bailiiT.  And 
this  IxHik,  entitled  '' Tlio  Commercial  in  these  cases  aforesaid,  and  In  all  like 
Revolution  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  cases,  all  manner  of  men  abiding  withhi 
Mrs.  Green  j;ivc8  a  graphic  picture  of  tbe  city  and  suburbs  and  liberties  of  tlie 
the  vi«,'or,  the  capacity,  and  the  pei^  city,  of  what  degree  soever  they  be  of, 
sistencv  of  the  English  traders  in  their  ought  to  come  at  any  such  ringing,  or  no- 
competition  with  foreign  rivals.  Into  J^^"}  ^j  '•'"»^'  J];*',^  •"«»»  ^P«»»  "  * 
4t  .  e  V  r  T\  II  their  degree.**  At  the  first  warning  of  an 
thii  ports  of  Europe  from  Denmark  to  ^„^„„..  .^„^,^^u  *u^  .».„».  ^  t^mm 
-,  ,'    ,              II.            r         I  enemy s  approach   the   mayor   or   bailiff 

Italy  tlie  njerclianl  adventurers  foi-ced  became  supreme  mUitary  commander.    It 

their  energelic  way,  men  uot  only  from  ^s  his  office  to  see  tliat  the  panic-etricken 

what  were   in   tl)oso  days  large  ports  people  of  the  suburbs  were  gathered  withhi 

such  as   Lynn  and  ])ri8toI,  but  from  the  walls  and  givei^  house  and  food,  that 

littlu  places  &ueli  as  Lyild  and  Romney.  all  meat  and  drink  and  chattels  were  made 

Tho  story  is  a  stirring  one,  and  in  these  over  for  the  public  service,  and  all  armor 

men  — *-*  light-hearted    masters   of   the  likewise  carried  to  the  Town  Hall,  that 

waves"— we   reci»'niize    the   true   de-  every  inhabitant  or  refugee  paid  the  toxes 

scendants  of  the  northern  seamen,  and  squired  for  the  cost  of  his  protecUon,  that 

the  progenitors  of  the  dauntless  nav-  f",V~'l?         '^^'^l^     T^.*''?u'^u?!i!" 

igatcirs   of    the   Elizabethan  era.     But  ^anv!  f„^'"^^^ 

,r  ,      ,         ,    ,  ,        ,     .,         ..    1  1"  anything"  watched  hy  day  and  nigbt, 

their  story  belongs   less  to  the  actual  ^„j  tliat  women  and  clerics  wl|0  couW  not 

hi8t<»ry   of  the   towns   than   to  that  of  watch  themselves  found  at  their  own  chaige 

England  as  a  whole,  and  wo  must  leave  substitutes   "of  the  ablest  of  the  city." 

it  to  pass  on  to  some  particular  fcatui'es  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  127,  128.) 

of  town  life  in  the  fUteenth  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  attempt  to  realize  To    some   extent  this    description  re- 

the  daily  life  of  an  Emilish  citizen  ;  n  ferring  to  a  town  on  the   ninrchss  of 

life   full    of    danijer    and    uncertainty,  Wales,  open   to  greater  dangers  iJuiB 

unguanled  hy  anything  like  sUUe  pro-  towns  in  a  more  peaceful  aitnalioB,is 

tection    or  even  'oripniized    municipal  applicidde  to  resisUnce  to  hostile  at- 

authority.     The  indiviilual  citizen   had  li»ck    from    without    rather    thnn    the 

to  take  cai-e  of  Iiimself  and  his  fellow-  preservation  of  onler  within  the  walls, 

citizens  in  a  rongli  and  rude  manner.  If  the  citizen  was  sent  to  A  dislaiico  hit 

townsmen  had  to  find  him  tlie  rude 

«  -  ■ 

At  the  muster-at-arms  held  twice  a  year  iirovisions  —  salt    fish     and      bread  — 

poor  and  rich  appear(\l  in  military  array  whicli   were  his  only  diet  aufi  scanty 

with  such  weapons   as  they  could  bring  wage,  paid  with  a  grading  liiincl.    Vor 

forth   for   tho   king's   service;    the   poor  was  the  individual  citiiuu  orien  keener 

marclilng  with  knife  or  dagger  or  liatchet ;  i„  perform  more  puroly  municipal  _ 

the  prosperous  burghers,  hound  according  ^.j^.^.      rj,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  wintry-  iiisfat 

to  mtHliwval  hlea.  to  live  -after  their  de-  ^  ,,.^^^^,,,,^,,  ^,,,  ji^^  t^  ^,,^  ,nf     ^ 
Kree,  '    diaplaymg  luau  or  warded  coats,  .        ji       *  n       •         _^    _* 

hucklers,  ^Js  and  arrows,  sworJs.  or  even  ^'"r  '"«",  and  as  the  following  ext«rt, 

a  gun.    At  any  moment  this  armed  popula-  au"l«^l   ^J  Mrs.  Green   from  Rirker^ 

tion  might  be  called  out  to  active  service.  "  Manor    of      Aylcsbur}',"     luclloaei, 

'*  Cona»ming  our  bell/'  say  the  citizens  of  there  were  difficulties  iu  malting  CTSIJ 

Hereford,  **  we  used  to  have  it  in  a  public  citizen  fulfil  his  duties  :  — 
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'^  Reygg  kept  a  house  all  the  year  till  the 
watch  tune  came.  And  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  watch  then  came  Edward 
Ohalkyll  'fasesying*  and  said  he  should 
not  watch  for  no  man  and  thus  bare  him 
ups  and  that  caused  the  other  be  the 
bolder  for  to  bar  the  king*  a  watch.  .  .  . 
He  saith  and  threateneth  us  with  his  mas- 
ter," add  the  constables,  "and  thus  we  be 
over  ^crakyd'  tliat  we  dare  not  go,  for 
when  they  be  *  may  ten  ^  they  be  the  bolder/* 
John  Bossey  **said  the  same  wise  that  he 
would  not  watch  for  us  ; "  and  three  others 
''  lacked  each  of  them  a  night.**  (YoL  i., 
p.  133.) 

^'  Bulf"  adds  Iho  writer,  ^'  in  such 
<:iiscs  the  mayor's  {iuth<»rity  was  firmly 
upheld  by  the  whole  community,  every 
burgher  knowiii*;  well  that,  if  uny  in- 
habitant shirked  his  duty,  a  dtmble 
bunleii  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of  his 
neij'hbor.'*  Thus  the  citizen  was  at 
once  solilicr  and  watchman  ;  he  had 
likewise  to  be  lalmrer,  and,  as  wo 
should  say  in  these  days,  contractor  for 
public  works.  The  town  received  no 
aid  from  the  state,  and  the  majority  of 
the  townsmen  were  poor,  and  when  the 
townsman  could  not  pay  he  had  to 
work.  The  work  d<me  by  the  towns- 
men of  the  lil'teentli  century  as  indi- 
viduals labor! iiijf  collectively  has  hardly 
been  yet  lliorouirljly  appreciated.  We 
are  accustomed  to  reinird  the  noble 
ecclesiastical  structures  —  the  cathe- 
dnils  and  the  churches  which  arc  yet 
standini;  —  as  if  they  were  the  sole 
constructive  examples  of  those  days. 
But  much  work  of  ^her  and  more 
utilitarian  kind  was  performed  :  — 

In  Nottingham  **  booners'*  — that  is,  the 
burgesses  themselves  or  substitutes  whom 
they  provided  t  J  take  their  place — repaired 
the  highways  and  kept  the  streets  in  order. 
The  great  trench  dug  at  Bristol  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  Frome  was  made  **by  the 
manccuvre  of  all  the  commonalty  as  well  of 
Redcliffe  ward  as  of  the  town  of  Bristol.*' 
When  llythe  in  1412  sent  for  a  Dutch 
engineer  to  make  a  new  harbor,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  called  out  in  turn  to  help 
at  the  "Delveys"  or  diggings.  Sundays 
and  week  days  alike  the  townsmen  had  to 
work,  dining  off  bread  and  ale  provided  by 
the  corporation  for  the  diggers,  and  if  they 
failed  to  appear  they  were  fined  fourpence 
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a  day.  In  the  same  way  Sandwich  en- 
gaged a  Hollander  to  superintend  the 
making  of  a  new  dyke  for  the  harbor ;  the 
mayor  was  ordered  to  find  three  workmen 
to  labor  at  it,  every  jurat  two,  and  each 
member  of  the  Common  Council  one  man  ; 
while  all  other  townsmen  had  to  give  labor 
or  find  substitutes  according  to  their  abil- 
ity. The  jurats  were  made  overseers,  and 
were  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  ;  and  so  successfully  was  the  whole 
matter  managed  that  in  1512  the  Sandwich 
haven  was  able  to  give  shelter  to  five  hun- 
dred or  six  hundred  hoys.  (Vol.  !.,  pp. 
141,  142.) 

When  mere  unskilled  labor  such  as 
this  was  not  sutticient,  or  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  tinit  of  skilled  work- 
men, the  towns  had  often  considenible 
difiicultyin  finding  the  necessary  funds. 
They  were  mised  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
ways.  In  1447  Bridport  found  it  nec- 
essary to  improve  its  harbor,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  money  collectors  were 
sent  about  the  country  to  beg.  '*  In- 
dulgences of  forty  or  a  hundred  days 
were  promised  to  subscribers  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops."  But,  in  spite 
of  the  hardships  of  the  citixen's  life, 
it  was  by  no  means  gloimiy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  simple  gaiety  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  townsman  of  the 
(ifteenth  century.  Care  sat  lightly  on 
him,  and  in  his  simple  pleasures  we 
11  lid  something  of  the  idyllic  charm 
which  poets  have  thrown  over  the 
rural  society  of  an  earlier  age. 

All  the  commons  shared  in  supporting 
the  minstrels  and  players  of  the  borough. 
The  ** waits**  (so  called  from  the  French 
word  guet)  were  originally  and  still  partly 
remained  watchmen  of  the  town,  but  it  was 
in  their  character  of  minstrels,  **  who  go 
every  morning  about  the  town  piping,**  that 
they  were  paid  by  pence  collected  by  the 
ward-men  from  every  house.  Every  town, 
moreover,  had  its  particular  play,  which 
was  acted  in  the  town  hall,  or  the  church- 
yard, before  the  mayor  and  his  brethren 
sitting  in  state,  while  the  whole  town  kept 
holiday.  In  1411  there  was  a  great  play, 
**From  the  Beginning  of  the  World,**  at 
the  Skinner*  8  well  in  London,  ^*  that  lasted 
seven  days  continually,  and  there  were  the 
most  part  of  the  lords  and  gentles  of  En- 
gland.** At  Canterbury  the  chiCT  play  was 
naturally  '* The  Martyrdomof  S.  Thomas.** 
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Tbe  coat  Is  carefully  entered  in  tlie  munici- 
pal account  book»  —  charges  for  carts  and 
wheels,  flooriug,  hundreds  of  iiaiU,  a  iiiltru, 
two  bags  of  leather  cuntaining  blood  wliich 
was  nuule  to  spout  out  at  the  munler,  linen 
clotb  for  S.  Thunias'  clothes,  tin  foil  and 
gold  foil  for  the  armor,  packtbnuid  and 
glue,  coal  to  luelt  the  glue,  alb  and  amys, 
knights'  anuor,  the  hire  of  a  awoni,  the 
painting  of  S.  Tliomas'  head,  an  angel 
which  cost  2-Jd.,  and  flapped  bis  wings  as 
be  turned  every  way  on  a  bidden  wynch 
with  wheels  oiled  witb  soap.  WUeii  all 
was  over  the  properties  of  tbc  pageant  were 
put  away  In  tbe  barn  at  S.  Sepuiclire's 
Nunnery,  and  kept  safely  till  the  next  year 
at  a  charge  of  IM.  Tbe  Canterbury 
players  also  acted  in  the  "  Tliree  Kings  of 
Cologne"  at  the  Town  Ilall,  wliere  the 
kings,  attended  by  their  bcncliincn,  ap- 
peared decorated  witb  strips  of  silver  and 
goid  paper  and  wearing  monks'  frocks. 
TIte  three  "beasts"  for  the  Magi  were 
made  out  of  twelve  ells  of  canvas  distended 
with  houits  and  laths,  and  "  painted  after 
nature  ; "  and  tlii^re  was  a  parcel  of  paiiitr^d 
canvas  wbleli  cost  :U.  4(1.  Tbe  artist  and 
his  helpers  worked  for  six  days  and  nigbts 
at  these  preparations  and  chained  three 
sbilliiigs  for  their  labor,  food,  Are,  and 
candle.    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  145,  14H.) 


Again,  lieru  ia  a 

itnple  [liclui-u  wlilcli 

is,  purhiiiw,  more 

eusily  reulizeO  aiucL' 

Ibo  p-cal  green  sw 

aril  liiilf  encircleU  hv 

Ibe  Uco  isalillas 

visil.le  now  lis  it  was 

four  ceuLUrics  n;,'(i 

:  — 

In  (;hestpr  the  great  day  for  merry- 
making wu!t  Shrove  Tuesday,  wlien  the 
drapers,  saddlers,  sliot^iuakera,  anil  many 
uthers  met  at  tlin  cro.ss  on  tlie  Itooileye, 
and  tlicre  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  tbe 
shoemakers  gave  to  the  draiH-rs  a  football 
of  leather  ''lu  play  at  from  tlieuce  to  the 
Common  Hall."  The  saddiera  at  the  same 
time  gave  "  every  master  of  tiieiti  a.  iKiinted 
liall  of  wood  will)  lloweni  and  arms  ujioii 
the  [Miint  of  a  apear,  lH>lng  {;aodly  arrayed 
upon  boracbaek  aceunlingly.''  The  wbole 
town  joined  In  Ibe  itports,  ami  every  one 
married  within  the  year  gave  »i>mc  con- 
iribntion  towanl  tlieir  funds.  (V()l.  1,.  p, 
141..) 

ich 


Hut  bv  t 

\r.  end  of   the  cciiluri 

Mrs.  (!re 

II  h:\n  lixediipoiin^  the 

of  li.r  d< 

scripLion  of  lown  life 

-latlil,    ll 

.t   in-edileclioii    for  co 

ilc.ly   Ix. 

ish   ^^po^l  was  iiassin 

from  the  towns,  and  a  deeper  Imigbt 
into  nffaii-s,  and  a  larger  percvplluu  of 
the  business  nud  rusiiouaibililJes  of 
town  niid  iiiitioii,  weru  maturing  ilie 
intiid  of  the  lownsmaii,  mid  tie  was 
cnnlent  to  leave  to  Uiu  villager  Uie  airo- 
ple  [itenaurua  wliicli  lie  eiijoyoU  earlier 
in  llic  century. 

On  the  whole,  it  la  evident  Ihftt  long  be- 
fore the  Iteformation,  and  even  when  aa  yet 
no  Puritan  priuciples  had  been  iiuported 
into  the  matter,  the  gaiety  of  tbe  towns  was 
already  soiiered  by  the  pressure  of  biuiuen 
and  tlie  increase  of  the  class  of  depressed 
workers.  It  was  not  before  the  fanaticism 
of  religion,  but  before  the  coming  In  of 
new  forms  of  poverty  and  of  bondage,  that 
llie  old  games  and  pageants  loat  their 
lustre  and  faded  out  of  eziatence,  aan 
where  a  mockery  of  life  was  preserved  to 
them  by  compulsion  of  the  town  authori- 
And  the  town  authorities  were  prob' 
ably  acting  under  pressure  of  the  publicans 
and  licensed  victuallers.  Cooks  and  brew- 
ers and  hostellers  were  natiirslly  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  ot  the  good 
old  customs,  and  It  was  In  some  cases 
certainly  this  class,  tlio  most  powerful  In  a 
inpiliffivii  borough,  who  raised  the  protest 
against  the  Indifference  and  neglect  of 
the  townspeople  for  public  procession*  and 
inerry-maklng,  because  "  thereby  the  vie- 
tiiallerB  lose  their  money,"  and  who  In- 
sisteil  on  the  revival  of  tlieae  festivals  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade.  Probably 
where  the  crafts  were  strong  kud  the  voles 
of  the  working  people  carried  the  day,  tke 
<lecision  turned  tbe  other  way.  <VoL  L, 
pp.  I.'i2,  153.) 

Tliis  c:lIilnp^  is,  if  one  were  ueetlerl,  an 
e.-(eiii[>lil)ualion  of  llie  Itieor;  on  which 
Mis.  (riecn  insists,  mid  lo  wliicli  *>• 
li:ive  nlrcidy  referred,  that  iu  the  fif- 
U'cmli  ceiiturj-  we  see  in  llie  lowi»f>f 
fliisliind  the  culmiiinlion  of  (be  gmwili 
(if  ihc  preceding  epochs  ami  the  Iwgiii- 
iiin^'  of  n  ticw  em.  We  ctunot,  bow 
ever,  lunvc  lliis  picture  of  town  lir<- 
nithout  a  brief  rufereiico  to  iha  psrisli 
(■tiurcb,a  phase  nt  once -chnrnderislii- 
aiiil  picturesque.  To  llic  mecliKvsl 
biir^'hir  llic  parish  church  was  no  men- 
structure  simply  for  the  purposes  of 
public  worship  ;  it  wns  the  centre  et 
the  ciiinmou  life  of  tbe  town  in  lay  M 
ill  cedes iaslicnl  affairs.     It  was  lo  (be 
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citizen  an  exchange  aiul  a  club,  a  ware- 
bouse  and  a  sanctuary.  '*  It  was  the 
fortress  of  the  borough  against  its  ene- 
mies ;  its  phice  of  safety  where  the 
treasure  of  the  commune  was  stored 
in  (hingerous  times,  the  arms  in  the 
steeple,  the  wealth  of  corn  or  wool  or 
precious  goods  in  the  churcli  itself, 
guarded  by  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
C!\tion  against  all  who  should  violate  so 
sacred  a  protection." 

From  the  church  tower  the  bell  rang 
out  which  called  the  people  to  arm  for 
the  common  defence,  or  siunmoned  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  or  proclaimed  the  open- 
ing of  the  market.  Burghers  had  their 
seats  in  the  church  apportioned  to  them  by 
the  corporation  in  the  same  rank  and 
order  as  the  stalls  which  it  had  already 
assigned  to  them  In  the  market-place.  The 
city  officers  and  their  wives  sat  in  the  chief 
places  of  honor  ;  next  to  them  came  trades- 
men according  to  their  degree  with  their 
families  honorably  **  y-parroked  (parked) 
in  pews,"  where  Wrath  sat  among  the 
proud  ladies  who  quarrelled  as  to  which 
should  first  receive  the  holy  bread  ;  while 
**  apprentices  and  servants  shall  sit  or  stand 
ill  the  alleys."  There  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days  the  people  came  to  hear  any 
news  of  importance  to  the  community, 
whether  it  was  a  list  of  strayed  sheep,  or  a 
proclamation  by  the  bailiff  of  the  penalties 
which  had  been  decreed  in  the  manor 
court  against  offenders.  The  church  was 
their  common  hall  where  the  commonalty 
met  for  all  kinds  of  business,  to  audit  the 
town  accounts,  to  divide  the  common 
lands,  to  make  grants  of  property,  to  hire 
soldiers,  or  to  elect  a  mayor.  There  the 
council  met  on  Sundays  or  festivals,  as 
might  best  suit  their  convenience  ;  so 
that  we  even  hear  of  a  payment  made 
by  the  priest  to  the  corporation  to  induce 
them  not  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  the 
chancel  while  high  mass  was  being  per- 
formed. It  was  the  natural  place  for  jus- 
tices to  sit  and  hear  cases  of  assault  and 
theft ;  or  it  might  serve  as  a  hall  where 
difficult  legal  questions  could  be  argued 
out  by  lawyers.  ...  In  fair  time  the 
throng  of  traders  expected  to  be  allowed  to 
overflow  from  tlie  High  Street  into  the 
cathedral  precincts,  and  were  "  ever  wont 
and  used  ...  to  lay  open,  buy,  and  sell 
ilivers  merchandises  in  the  said  church 
and  cemetery  and  special  in  the  king^s 
highway  there  as  at  Wftlls.  Salisbury,  and 


other  places  more,  as  dishes,  bowls,  and 
other  things  like,  and  in  the  said  church 
ornaments  for  the  same  and  other  jewels 
convenient  thereto."  In  a  draft  presenta- 
tion to  a  London  vicarage  of  1427  there  is  a 
written  memorandum  with  an  order  from 
the  king  that  no  fairs  or  markets  shall  be 
held  in  sanctuaries,  **  for  the  honor  of  Holy 
Church."  Edward  the  First  had  indeed 
forbidden  such  fairs  in  his  Statute  of  Mer- 
chants, but  such  an  order  was  little  in. 
harmony  with  the  liabits  and  customs  of 
the  age  ;  and  if  there  was  an  occasional 
stirring  of  conscience  in  the  matter,  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Laud  that  the  public 
attained  to  a  conviction,  or  acquiesced  in 
an  authoritative  assertion,  that  the  church 
was  desecrated  by  the  transaction  in  it  of 
common  business.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  155-157.) 

Thus  the  church  represented  every 
interest  in  the  cilizen^s  life  and  served 
as  a  bond  between  all  conditions  of 
men  who  lived  within  the  city  walls. 
It  followed,  too,  that  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  the  church  was  not  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  affair  :  the  citizens  *'  were 
frequently  the  fay  rectoi-s  ;  they  ap- 
pointed the  wardens  and  churchwar- 
dens ;  they  had  the  control  of  the 
funds.  .  .  .  the  popular  interest  might 
even  extend  to  the  criticism  and  disci- 
pline of  the  rector."  It  followed  that 
when  the  citizens  used  and  controlled 
the  church  the  burden  of  maintaining 
it  was  equally  a  common  duty  —  "  the 
people  on  their  side  were  taxed  and 
heavily  taxed  for  the  various  expenses 
of  the  church."  But  it  was  a  taxation 
which  fell  on  them  not  for  a  religious 
sect,  but  for  the  preservation  and  man- 
agement of  a  municipal  building. 

If  a  church  had  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt, 
the  pressure  of  spiritual  hopes  or  fears,  the 
habit  of  public  duty,  the  boastfulness  of 
local  pride,  all  the  influences  that  might 
stimulate  the  common  effort,  were  raised 
to  their  highest  efficiency  by  the  watchful 
care  of  the  corporation.  All  necessary 
orders  were  sent  out  by  the  mayor,  who 
with  the  town  council  determined  tlie 
share  which  the  inhabitants  were  to  take 
in  the  work  ;  and  in  small  and  destitute 
parishes  where  the  principle  of  self-help 
and  independence  was  quite  as  fully  recog- 
nized as  it  was  in  bigger  and  richer  towns, 
real  sacrifices  were  demanded.  Men  gave 
their  money  or  their  labor  or  the  work  of 
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their  horse  and  cart,  or  they  offered  a  sheep 
or  fowls,  or  perliaps  rin^  and  personal 
ornaments.  In  the  pride  of  their  growing 
municipal  life  the  poorest  boroughs  built 
new  towers  and  hung  new  chimes  worthy 
of  the  latest  popular  ideals.  (Vol.  i.,  pp. 
158,  159.) 

The  use  and  the  support  of  the  pnrbh 
church  wero,  as  we  have  already  said, 
a  charactertsticaiid  a  picturesque  phase 
of  niunici])al  life  in  the  firteeulh  cou- 
iur}',  and  we  recofviiizo  in  it  the  finest 
form  of  common  eiicrjjy  and  sacrifice, 
an  object  less  material  than  most  of 
those  for  which  the  citizen  was  called 
00  to  give  Ills  labor  and  his  wealth,  and 
less  tending  to  individual  ag'X^'imdize- 
nient  and  more  to  the  common  benefit 
tliaii  most  of  those  for  which  the  lead- 
ing citizens  at  any  rate  were  wont  to 
strive. 

But  any  picture  of  town  life  in  the 
fifteenth  century  would  be  incomplete 
without  adding  to  it,  however  slightly, 
some  view  of  the  people  by  whom  the 
institutions  and  the  objects  on  which 
we  have  touched  were  carried  on.  Our 
hazj',  modern  idea  of  a  town  filled  by 
free  and  equal  citizens  is  as  faully  as  it 
can  be,  and  no  sooner  do  we  beijin  tt> 
formulate  the  i^nules  of  the  inhabitantn 
of  the  town  than  we  arc  again  struck 
bv  that  same  olig;ircliical  diameter  to 
which  we  have  alrea<ly  so  frequently 
allu(l<>d.  Fi»r  the  burghers  or  citizens, 
the  men  who  were  free  citizens  with 
their  names  on  the  rolls,  did  not  in- 
clude bv  anv  means  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tiiwn.  To  them,  indeed,  be- 
longed '*  nejirly  all  material  benefilH 
and  lei;al  aids  and  politicnl  rights, ^^  and 
lln*y  had  a  i)re-eminent  privilege  —  the 
right  to  trade.  ''If  ordinarv  inhabi- 
tiints  were  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  food 
or  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  all  profit- 
able business  was  n-served  as  the  mo- 
noiioly  of  the  full  citizen."  The 
privileges  thus  summarized  were  devel- 
oped in  endless  ways,  so  that  the  free 
citizen  was  not  oidv  able  to  assert  bis 
individual  ritrbts  as  n  man,  but  to  in- 
crease his  wealth  as  a  merchant.  ITe 
had,  no  <loubl,  to  bear  greater  burdens 
than  those  who  had  fewer  riuhts,  but 
these  duties  were  more  than  compen- 


sated by  the  advantages  which  aoeraad 
from  the  privilegea  of  »  ciiizeii  who  in 
a  vigorous  age  re^nltMl  the  rough  aide 
of  life  with  an  easy  mind. 

Tlie  franchise  practically  xneftnt  a  aort  of 
carefully  adjusted  ban^n,  by  wUeh  he 
compounded  for  paying  certain  (olla  kj 
undertaking  to  do  work,  and  work  whtek 
might  be  both  costly  and  laborious,  for  Um 
community.  The  body  of  citisena  VM  but 
a  small  one,  and  every  man  in  it  waa  UMt 
at  some  time  or  other  to  be  called  on  to 
take  Ills  part  in  the  publie  service.  Taia- 
tion  for  the  town  expenses,  watch  and 
ward,  service  on  Juries,  Uie  call  to  aiaa  la 
defence  of  the  borough,  were  lucldenta  ai 
familiar  at  unwelcome  In  every  burghei's 
life ;  but  a  more  aerioos  matter  vras  the 
summons  to  take  office  and  serve  as  mayor 
or  bailiff  or  town  clerk  or  sergeant  or  tax- 
collector  or  common  constable — ofBcsa  nol 
always  coveted  in  those  days,  when  Vnt 
mayor  was  held  personally  responsible  lor 
the  rent  of  a  town  which  was,  p*rhM|ia, 
▼eze4  with  pestilence  or  wasted  with  ivs ; 
when  treasurers  had  to  find  funds  as  best 
they  could  for  too  frequent  official  brihss 
or  state  receptions  of  great  lords  or  ooorl 
officers  ;  when  bailiffs  liad  to  meet  the  loss 
from  failing  dues  and  straitened  markets ; 
when  the  boxes  of  the  tax-collector  wcie 
left  half  empty  through  poverty,  or  riots, 
or  dispute<l  questions  of  market  rishti ; 
and  when  the  constable  was  '*  frayod  *^  day 
and  night  by  sturdy  men,  dagger  In  hand, 
ready  to  break  the  king^s  peace.  (YoL  L, 
pp.  185,  180.) 

Beneath  the  cllizen  came,  lo  onuraer- 
Mle  them  ahorllyT^the  inhabitants  who 
had  paid  for  special  rights  of  tnido  in 
the  town  or  were  admittfd  nn  iiiemlien 
of  the  merchant  guild  ;*'  they  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdifiion  of  llie  towB, 
but  took  no  ]Mirt  in  its  )><»liiii*i«.  Thciv 
were,  loo,  *Mhe  tenanls  »nd  ilepett- 
dents  of  bishop  or  abbot,  of  iteMii-liiy 
lord  or  of  the  kingN  i-astlo  who  lived 
within  the  liberties  of  the  borough,  and 
who  had  the  ri!;ht  of  trading  in  the 
town,  but  who  were  bound  to  do  suit 
and  service  at  the  courts  of  tlifir  own 
special  lord."'  There  was  yet  another 
claHs  of  privileged  traders  wlin  Ufsd 
outside  the  town,  but  caiiin  wilhta  it 
with  various  privileges  Cf>uft*rr«d  oa 
them  ''according  to  the  t(iwii*a  discre- 
tion and  convenienco."    And  tlM&  ws 
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reach  ilie  residuum,  '^  the  aoii-iiur- 
gtt^Mcs  wlio  had  ut:ilher  atiy  hIuu^  iu 
the  >(overiiuieut  nor  auy  lights  lo  seal 


slu>p  or  workroom  iu  llie  towtu     Thesu 


She  trudged  oa  in  a  slow,  monotonous 
Inimp,  Kiokiiig  neither  to  rigiit  uor  left, 
but  always  dtmight  before  her;    tier 


aud   stall   in    ihe   iiiarkU,  nor  to  owu  i  back  was  a  Itllle  bent,  her  limbs  moved 


heavily,  in  her  face  was  u  blauk  weaii- 


fornnid  ^^an  obscure  company  of  work-;  ncss.     Now  and  agaia  «he  shifted  ll»e 


ers  without  records  or  history."  But 
any  man  in  lliis  or  any  of  llie  olher 
inferior  classes  could  aim  at  altnining 
the  full  privilej^es  of  the  free  citizens  ; 
the  latter  were  not  hereditary  rulers  or 
hereditary  tnidera,  niHl«  tyrnnaioal  and 
greedy  as  tiiey  <loub(1ess  often  were, 
we  may  rp^i^ard  them  as  being  tiie 
choicest  men  of  the  town,  the  most 
capiibio  am\  the  most  energetic  of  iliose 
within  its  walls. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  ihe  men  of 
the  medieval  town  we  mast  conclude 
oar  notice  of  this  work.  Wo  have  en- 
deavored by  means  of  its  materials, 
and  by  the  aid  of  actual  extracts  from 
it,  to  give  a  pi(>lurc,  somewlmi  in  iniiri- 
ature,  of  th«  English  town  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  n<»t,  let  it  be  nrAed,  to 
satisfy  the  reader  with  an  imperfect 
an<l  a  rtxlnced  view,  but  to  give  hfini 
some  inMi«rht  into  this  valuable  book, 
so  that  in  due  time  he  may  be  induced 
to  mutter  its  iuatruotitno  pages. 


ttottk  Tte  Conddll  HtgaUi*. 
THE  8II.ENT  POOIiS. 

TIdt  prtMnt  Hf  e  is  not  the  end  where  nimh  atorf 
doch  abide;  therefore  hAve  they  prayed  for  the 
ireAk.  —  Egdrcu. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  short  December  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  It  was  only  Hiree 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  already 
the  small  red  winter  sun  was  hidden 
by  the  hills,  and  the  white  road,  wind- 
ing through  the  valley,  was  hanlening 
as  the  sttU  frost  grew  in  strength. 
Very  few  people  passed  along  the  road, 
except  where,  taking  its  way  throtigh 
groups  of  cottages,  it  changed  its  cliar- 
actcr,  and  became  for  a  littie  space  n 
vilhigc  street  ;  few  sounds  broke  in 
upon  the  cold  silence  that  lay  over  and 
about  it ;  antl  a  Wf)man,  with  n  bundle 
on  her  back,  had  its  quiet  loneliness  nil 
to  herself  sometimes  for  a  mile  on  end. 


bundle  a  little,  and  once  she  muttered 
a  few  words.  ^'  I  cau^t  get  on  much 
further,''  she  said  ;  '^  i  wish  I'd  V 
^tojiped  and  took  a  I'cst  to-day«" 

Onward  the  road  went,  white  iind 
haixi  and  silent ;  tiie  frost  was  gather- 
ing in  (lakes  upoa  tli«  hedges ;  tiia 
keen  air  bit  more  shiU'idy  ;  the  clear 
sky  above  was  pale  and  cold,  with  a 
red  glow  where,  in  a  bireak  wwcaigtt 
the  heights,  a  more  distant  horizon 
showed  itself.  To  the  left  of  the  road, 
beyond  a  field,  a  still  pond  lay  dark 
amidst  tho  whitening  trees,  «nd  beside 
it  a  ruined  miil  stood  lonely  and  deso- 
late ;  further  on  a  gix>up  of  fann  build- 
ings interrupted  the  monotony  of  the 
stretching  fkdds,  and  the  lowing  of 
cattle  broke  the  stiihiess.  A  man 
came  out  from  the  group  of  buildings 
as  the  woman  i>assed  ;  she  half  stopped, 
ns  though  about  to  speak  to  iiim,  but 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  moved  on. 
**  Tiicre's  no  way  but  the  one,"  slie 
was  thinking,  ^^aud  it  don't  shorten  it 
to  ask  how  far  there's  yet  to  go." 

By  and  by,  as  the  road  Mwtnig  roan<1 
to  the  left,  she  caught  a  glimi^e  of 
roofs  in  tlie  distance,  across  the  fields  ; 
and  then,  nearer  to  her,  she  saw  the 
tower  of  a  chuixdi,  and  nearer  still  a 
little  stream  of  smoke,  rising  thin  and 
straight  from  amongst  tliickly  growing 
trees.  Soon  she  came  to  a  gate  by  the 
roadside  ;  wilhui  the  gate  a  woman, 
stoo|)iug,  was  gathering  together  a  bun- 
dle of  sticks  ;  the  traveller  stopped  and 
spoke  to  her. 

''  Is  UiTS  Aldeofold  ?  "  slie  asked. 

'^  Well,  it  is  and  it  isn't,"  the  woman 
answered,  half  turning  as  site  spoke, 
but  still  bending  over  her  task.  ''  It's 
Aidenfold  parish,  bat  tiie  Tillage  is  a 
bit  further  on.  You  can  see  it,  now 
the  trees  is  bare,  over  there  to  tiie 
right." 

*'  How  far  is  it  ?  " 

^*  How  far  ?  A  milci  p'raps,  and  a 
bit ;  the  road  winds  considerable." 
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"Over  a  mile  I  I  can't  do  it ;  I've 
walked  —  I'm  stupid  with  walking." 

The  speaker  leaned  her  hands  upon 
the  gale  ;  the  dogged  determination 
that  had  carried  her  so  far  seemed  to 
have  spent  itself  ;  her  body  drooped 
with  weariness. 

"  You  come  from  far  away  ?  "  asked 
the  woman  wilhin  the  gate. 

"  From  London,  and  I  have  tramped 
it  all  the  way." 

"  You're  not  used,  then  — you  don't 
belong  to  the  road  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not  used  to  it."  The  trav- 
eller pau$«ed,  still  leaning  on  the  gate. 
"  Would  you  let  me  come  in  and  rest  a 
bit  ?  I'm  dead  beat ;  I  don't  seem  as 
if  I  could  get  no  further  without  a 
rest." 

The  woman  with  the  sticks  niised 
herself  and  looked  full,  half  in  curios- 
ity, half  in  surprise,  at  the  figure  by 
the  gate. 

"  We  don't  never  "  she  began, 

but  the  traveller  interrupted  her. 

'*  I  am  respectable,"  she  said  quickly, 
—  **  I  mean  I  have  money  ;  1  cim  pay 
for  it,  if  you  will  give  me  a  cup  o' 
tea." 

"A  cup  o'  tea?     Well  "     The 

voice  was  slow  and  hesitating,  but 
gathered  conlidence  as  it  went  on. 
•'  AVell,  I  don't  know  as  there's  any 
reason  why  ycm  shouldn't  have  a  cup  o' 
tea.  It's  neither  here  nor  there,  when 
all's  said  and  done  ;  and  Blatlierwick 
won't  be  home  for  another  hour  cer- 
tain.    Come  in." 

Mrs.  lilatherwick  opened  the  gate  as 
she  spoke  ;  and  the  traveller,  entering, 
followed  her  up  a  narrow  path,  winding 
through  a  thick  growth  of  underwooti, 
to  a  cottage  standing  back  amidst  the 
trees. 

"  Cups  o'  tea,  many  a  one,  I've  ma<ie 
in  this  hi!re  kitchen,"  said  Mrs.  Blatli- 
erwick, *'  for  folks  as  comes  to  see  the 
PooIh  ;  but  that's  mostly  always  in  the 
summer.  I  don't  look  for  customers  at 
this  season." 

The  woman  did  not  answer  ;  she  put 
her  bundle  down  on  the  lloor,  and  sank 
into  a  chair  h}'  the  (ire^side,  conscious 
of  little  beyond  the  comfort  of  being 
able  to  rest.     She  leaned  back  in  the 


chair,  her  eyes  on  the  cheerful  Are, 
content  with  the  knowledge  that,  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  she  need  force  Ler 
tired  limbs  to  no  further  task. 

Soon,  as  a  pleasant  sense  of  warmth 
crept  over  her,  her  eyelids  drooped  and 
closed  ;  then  her  head  nodded  and 
swayed  and  sank  forward  on  her 
breast ;  and  before  long,  liccdless  of 
Mrs.  Blatherwick's  attempts  at  conver- 
sation,  she  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  said  Mrs.  Blnlhcr- 
wick,  turning  from  the  fire  with  the 
kettle  in  her  hand.  ^'Well,  to  be 
sure !  " 

She  stood  for  a  minute,  looking  at 
the  sleeping  woman,  and  noddiug  tier 
head  slowly. 

''She's  tired  out,"  she  said  deci- 
sively, ''tired  out  —  that's  what  she  is. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  should  matter, 
her  having  a  bit  of  a  sleep."  She 
turned  and  put  the  kettle  back  on  the 
hob.  "  I'll  let  her  bide  n  bit  afore  I 
wake  her.  Blatlierwick  won*t  be  Imck 
for  an  hour  ;  and  I'll  get  her  to  go  and 
take  a  look  at  the  Pools,  and  hcMl 
think  it's  all  right  —  so  long  as  she 
pays  !  "  She  drew  a  chair  forwanl  and 
sat  down,  repeating  slowly  and  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  *'So  luug  as  she 
pays  ! " 

The  hands  of  the  clock  moved  round  ; 
the  room  darkened  ;  the  fire  burned 
with  a  fuller,  richer  glow.  Mrs.  Bhilh- 
erwick  divided  her  attention  between 
the  clock  and  her  visitor,  and  when  the 
hands  had  passed  the  hour  of  four,  she 
rose  and  touched  the  slee|Ycr  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Wake  up,"  she  said,  ^«  wake  up  I 
Your  cup  o'  tea's  a'niost  renily,  and  it's 
time  you  was  drinking  il.'' 

The  woman  started  and  moTed  un- 
easily in  her  chair;  then,  in  res|ionse 
to  unceasing  pulls  and  |Mits  fn>m  Mrs. 
Blatlierwick,  at  last  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  up  vacantly. 

'^Ah,"  she  said,  'Ms  It  you,  Mrs. 
James  ?  Is  it  late  ?  I've  been  and 
overslept  myself  again,  1  suppose.^* 

"There's  nobody  of  the  mime  of 
James  about,"  said  Mrs.  Blntherwick. 
*'  You  coined  in  here  to  have  a  eop  o* 
tea,  and  it's  a'most  ready,  and  yon'd 
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better  wake  up  out  of  your  dreauiiiigs 
4iiul  Uikc  it  while  it's  hot.  And  Blath- 
erwick,  he'll  be  home  before  lonsr,  and 
he  wouldu't  be  best  pleased  to  find  — 
he  likes  to  find  nie  alone  when  he 
<!omes  home  o'  nights." 

As  she  spoke  she  was  bustling  about 
the  kitchen,  and  finally  put  the  teapot 
on  the  table,  beside  a  cup  and  saucer 
:uid  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 

"Ah,"  said  the  woman,  "I  remem- 
ber.    1  was  very  tired." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Blatherwick ; 
*'  and  you've  had  a  nice  bit  of  a  sleep. 
You'll  get  on  easy  to  the  village  now, 
wlien  you've  had  your  tea." 

The  w<»man  turned  her  chair  round 
to  the  table  and  took  up  the  teapot. 

'*  Is  it  strong  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Blalherwick's  face  grew  red. 

"  It's  real  good  tea,"  she  answered 
with  some  vehemence,  *^  the  same  as  I 
make  it  for  me  and  Blatherwick  ;  and 
^f  nil  the  grand  folks  that  comes  to  the 
Pools,  I've  never  had  no  complaint 
^bout  my  tea." 

*'  I  meant  no  offence,"  said  the 
woman  ;  *'  it's  only  because  I  can't  —  I 
mean,  it  don't  do  me  any  good  unless 
it's  strong.  It  sets  you  up,  strong  tea 
does." 

She  filled  the  cup  with  tea,  adding  to 
it  neither  milk  nor  sugar,  and  drank  a 
few  mouthfuls.  ^*  It  helps,"  she  mut- 
tered- ;  *'  it's  not  so  good  as  coffee,  but 
it  helps."  She  turned  towards  Mrs. 
Blatherwick  and  spoke  in  a  louder  tone. 

'*  Does  Sir  Rudolph  Leith  live  here 
now  ?  " 

*'  Yes.    AVhy  ?    Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  h6ard  of  him.  Is  he  mar- 
ried yet  ?  " 

*'  No,  oh  no  ;  he's  not  married  —  nor 
promised  even  ;  though  they  do  say 
that  him  and  Miss  Dale's  going  to 
make  a  match  of  it." 

*'  Who's  Miss  Dale  ?  "  ' 

'*  I  ilon't  know.  1  don't  know  noth- 
ink  about  her,  bevond  that  she's  stav- 
ino^  now,  her  and  her  mother,  nt  the 
House,  aloni;  with  a  lot  of  olher  visit- 
-oi-s.  He  always  has  the  house  full  at 
■Ohristmas  !inu\  has  Sir  Rudolph." 

*'  Is  she  pretty  ?" 

**  Well,  1  don't  know  ;  it's  accordiug 


to  taste.  Blatherwick  didn't  think 
much  of  her  looks,  but  there  —  Blathei^ 
wick  likes  more  of  a  armful.  I  thought 
she  had  a  pretty,  sweet  sort  of  a  face 
the  day  she  came  to  see  the  Fools." 

The  stranger  rose. 

"  I  s'pose  I  can  get  a  night's  lodging 
in  the  village." 

*'0h,  yes,  at  the  inn  ;  the  Chime  of 
Bells  it's  called,  and  it's  straight  on  the 
road  ;  you  can't  miss  it." 

"Is  there  no  other  place  —  not  a 
public,  I  mean?  I  —  I  can't  stand 
the  smell  of  the  drink." 

Mrs.  Blatherwick  shook  her  head. 

"Not  as  1  know  of  —  unless  you  go 
up  to  the  heath.  There's  Mrs.  Garter  ; 
she's  got  a  room  she  lets  sometimes, 
though  I  don't  know  as  she'd  care  to 
just  for  a  night." 

"  I  may  stay  more  than  a  night.  Is 
it  far,  much  farther  than  the  vil- 
lage ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know  as  it's  much 
farther.  You  must  keep  straight  on 
instead  of  turning  off  to  the  right, 
straiglit  on  up  the  hill,  along  by  the 
groun<l8  of  the  House  ;  it  is  a  loiig^  hill, 
and  stecpish.  The  heath's  at  the 
top." 

"  I'll  go  to  the  heath." 

The  woman  took  a  purse  from  her 
pocket.  "  How  much  is  the  tea  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Sixpence.  You'll  lake  a  look  at 
the  Pools  before  you  go  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.     I'll  get  on." 

"  You  ought  to  see  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Blatherwick  persuasively.  "  They're 
in  Sir  Rudolph's  grounds ;  but  he 
opens  them  to  the  public,  and  folks 
comes  from  all  parts  to  see  them. 
They're  called  the  Silent  Pools,  because 
they're  always  as  still  as  a  bit  of  glass. 
It's  a'most  dark  and  they  won't  look 
their  best,  but  you  didn't  ought  to  go 
away  without  seeing  them." 

"  Very  well,"  said  tlie  woman  re- 
signedly.    *'  It's  not  far,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Just  a  few  yards ;  see  here." 
Mi's.  Blatherwick  went  to  the  cottage 
door  and  opened  it.  "  This  palh'll  take 
you  there  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Would  you  like  me  to  come  with 
you?"    The  tone  of    the   last  words 
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was  doubtful.    The  worann  shook  her 

bend. 
•'There's  no  need  ;  I  can  jjo  alone." 
"  Very  well,  then,  if  you  don't  mind 

I  won't,  for  it's  ^^cttinu^  on  towards  the 

time  for  lilatherwick  — 


>» 


The  strnngiT  IijhI  already  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  cottage.  Mrs. 
Blalherwick  lurntfd  b:ick  into  the 
kitchen  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
her  faci!. 

^*'  Site's  paid,*'  she  said,  **  and  she's 
seen  the  I'<n)Ih  just  like  any  other  vis- 
itor ;  he  can't  say  nothing." 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  The  woman 
went  with  slow  steps  and  careful  eyes 
along  the  narrow  |»ath  winding  throu;rh 
the  hushes,  till  she  came  to  an  open 
space,  wherein  was  a  fuller  light  and 
the  gleam  of  water.  All  round  the 
spnce  tall  trees  rose  up,  with  bare,  mo- 
tionless bnniches ;  the  path  carved 
close  beneath  them  ;  aud  in  the  midst, 
clear,  unruffled,  still,  lay  the  Silent 
Pools.  They  lay,  divided  by  a  naiTow 
bar  of  bracken -covered  ground,  like 
two  quiet  eyes  of  the  earth  lookin*;  up 
to  heaven  ;  sheltered  by  the  thick 
wood  around  them  they  reraaine«l  un- 
troubled, alike  bv  the  breexes  of  sum- 
mer,  the  winds  of  autumn,  or  the 
winter  storms  ;  still  and  clear  and 
deep,  they  shadowed  in  their  waters 
the  movements  of  the  clomls  and  the 
trees  ;  yet  they  themselves  were  always 
motionleHs,  dominated  by  a  spirit  of 
silence  that  ]>ossesi<ed  their  depths  and 
hail  given  them  their  name.  In  the 
summer  the  IViols  took  a  greenish 
ting!*,  born>wed  from  the  thick  foliage 
around ;  to-niirht  they  wen*  paie  and 
cold  as  the  (Kde  cold  sky  above;  and 
to-ni!;ht  the  trees  were  as  mot  i<  ml  ess  as 
the  water,  and  the  keen  air  was  as  still 
as  the  trues. 

The  womnn  stood  and  looked  at  the 
Siienl  PiMds  ;  the  loneliness  of  the  ! 
place  h.tlf  frii^hiened  her ;  but  there 
was  afasc'inaiiiM)  in  the  dim  water  and 
tJie  deftlh  of  :^lix>m  in  the  woods  thai 
surrounded  ii,  ili:it  held  her  suuiiMuirv 
minute  after  minute.  At  hist  wiih  a 
lilUc  shudder  she  moved  awav. 
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''  It's  creepy,"  she  said,  ^^creepj  ni 
lonescmie  ;  1  don't  likts  such  places. 

She  turucd  for  a  last  Uiok  ;  llieo 
stocMl  still  again.  Through  ilie  still 
came  the  sound  of  voices,  u^arer  mad 
nearer ;  the  woman  waite«l,  «  curisw 
si*nse  of  expectation  takiiq;  rise  viikiB 
her.  The  voices  grew  k>uder«  H^lit 
lauirhter  mingling  witli  thfir  speech; 
nnd  at  last  csmie  tlie  soaatl  of  wonb 
distinctly  spoken. 

*'  Do  the  Pools  ever  freeae«  8ir  Bs- 
dolph  ?  " 

^^  Sometimes  ;  not  easU^*.  They  w 
so  sheltered  you  sec." 

A  group  of  dark  ti^nires  paused  ea 
the  further  edge  of  tlie  further  peel. 
The  wonnm,  watchiug,  amid  uot  dii- 
tinoruish  one  from  the  ollibr^  bat  she 
could  hear  all  that  was  said.  She  dvtw 
back  amongst  the  trecS|  ami  slowly 
groping  her  way,  moved  round  lowavis 
the  speakers. 

''  Shelter  7  Do  you  call  this  slielter  f 
I  odl  it  horrible  loiieliucHs,'^  said  aa- 
other  voice,  harsher,  higher  ihaa  Che 
woman's  voice  thai  bad  s|M»keu  first. 

*^  Loneliness  is  shelter  soiaeiinicSte*^ 

^^  You  are  seuteutious.  Sir  Rudolph.. 
Xow  don't  you  agree  wHh  me,  Ifr. 
Lsiscelles,  that  this  is  a  drean*,  Kwely 
place  — the  sort  of  place  ycMiM  ennie  to 
if  you  wanteil  to  dniwn  yoarself  T  " 

'*  I'm  not  a  gtKxl  juilge,"  auawerad  a 
man's  voice  ;  "*  I  ouft  iaiajEJua  wattl- 
ing to  drown  myself." 

^'No,  I  sup|M)se  not;  rnu  aiw  ihr 
too  self-satisfied.  But  if  you  couM  he 
such  a  thuig  as  remorseful,  or  ■■• 
happy  ? " 

''  He  couldn't,"  said  the  ton 
had  spoken  first ;  it  was  a  glri*a 
fresh  and    full    ot    music      ^  II^  ■» 


.*roo«K  .Annie ;  there^  no  aoi 
Mr.  Lasct*lles." 

''  There  is  indeed,  IGas  Dale. 
quite   underslaiid  what  Mhm 
meaus.      I  have    no  leauiu^ 
suicide   myself,  hut   I    can 
iuiH^jrine  a  love-lorn  mahlen,  wi 
shailes  of  niirbt " 

'*>  Love-lorn    luatilcn,    iwleedl 
more  likely  a  poor  mismbia 
married    to    some    wnslch    of 
baud.** 
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'^  Gome  now,  I  ^on't  call  that  senti- 
ment at  all/'  8ai<l  another  voice.  *'*'  To 
die  for  a  lover  is  all  very  well,  but  for 
a  husband  —  oh,  no.  Miss  Kinglake." 

*'  But  I  mean  a  horrid  husband,  a 
man  who  got  drunk,  and  —  and  kicked 
yoii  when  he  was  lipny." 

'^  All  this  is  very  unromantic.  Miss 
Kinglake.'^ 

"  It's  realiHtic  ;  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly do  it  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  so,  I  am  sure,  would  Miss  Dale. 
Wouldn't  you,  Ursula  ?  " 

'*  Would  I  drowM  myself  if  I  had  a 
horrid  husband  who  kicked  me  ?  No, 
I  think  not  ;  I  should  spend  my  whole 
life  in  working  him  clippers." 

The  reply  was  greeted  with  laugh- 
ter ;  laughter  seemed  to  come  very 
easily  to  this  careless  company  ;  and 
presently  the  dim  figures  moved  on. 
At  first  the  woman,  creeping  slowly 
forvvard,  thought  they  ha<l  all  gone  ; 
then  she  saw  that  two  still  lingered. 
She  was  not  far  away  from  them,  and 
she  stopped  and  watched  and  listeued 
again. 

"  Aren't  you  coming.  Sir  Rudolph  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  if  you  are  going.  But  —  is 
there  any  gi-eat  hurry.  Miss  Dale  ?  " 

^*  Not  precisely  ;  but  it's  cold  stand- 
lug  still." 

*'  Are  you  cold  ?  Then  we'll  go. 
It  will  he  wiser,  perhaps,  in  every  waiy. 
Shall  [  follow  you,  or  go  first  and  show 
3'ou  the  path  ?  " 

*'I  know  the  path." 

The  girl  turned  and  disappeared 
amidst  the  trees  ;  the  nnui  stooped  and 
picked  up  something  she  had  dropped 
as  siio  moved  away.  A  little  square  of 
white  it  was ;  the  woman,  watching 
eagerly,  could  see  it  distinctly  ;  she 
could  see,  too,  that  Sir  Rudolph,  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand,  looked  down  at  it  a 
moment  before  he  walked  on,  and  that 
lie  bent  his  head  over  it  and  kissed  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  cottage 
kitchen  as  the  woman  passed  it  on  her 
way  biick  to  the  road,  and  through  the 
uncurtained  window  might  be  seen  a 
small,  thin  man,  with  Sandy  whiskers, 
sitting  by  the  fireside.     But  the  woman 


did  not  care  to  look  at,  or  looking,  did 
not  consciously  observe^  the  scene 
within  ;  she  had  forgotten  all  about  her 
cup  of  tea,  and  the  expected  return  of 
Blatherwick  ;  she  llnrnght  only  of  the 
object  that  had  carried  her  weary 
limbs  so  far,  and  the  hope  that  had 
cheered  her  on  her  way.  She  was  very 
tired  now,  in  body  and  in  npirit ;  the 
hope  haul  gn)wn  faint  within  her,  and 
she  asked  herself  if  it  had  lK*en  worth 
while  —  the  many  months  of  striving 
and  of  struggling,  and  the  long,  lonely 
tramp  at  the  end.  The  answer  then, 
downhearted  as  she  was,  seemed  to  be 
that  it  would  be  better  to  turn  and  go 
back  whence  she  had  come,  to  the  big 
city  with  its  lights  and  its  crowds,  it» 
struggling  and  its  wickedness  ;  to  go 
back  to  it  all  ;  except  to  the  struggling. 
But  not  to-night ;  to-night  she  was  too 
tirad  to  do  anything  but  seek  a  phiee  of 
shelter ;  to-night  the  one  thing  she 
must  i\o  was  to  trv  to  find  that  cot- 
tage  on  the  heath  where  Mrs.  Blather- 
wick had  told  her  lodging  was  to  be 

hatl,  or  to 

Sunk  in  her  thoughts  the  woman  had 
walked  on  heedless  of  the  way,  and 
she  had  now  reached  the  point  whece 
the  two  roads  met ;  the  one  went 
straight  on  up  the  hill,  the  other 
bninched  off  to  the  village.  She 
stopped  and  hesitated.    Should  she  go 

on   to  the  heath  ?  or  should  she  

The  devil  in  his  most  tempting  form 
stood  close  beside  her ;  he  promised 
her  rest,  and  comfort,  and  forgetful- 
nesv  ;  and  she  was  very  weary  and  very 
lonely,  and  the  past  was  hateful  to  her 
and  the  future  almost  hopeless.  Should 
she  yield  ?  The  devil  had  never  de- 
ceived her  yet ;  what  he  had  promised, 
that  ho  hacl  always  given  -^  relief  from 
her  troubles  and  a  sense  of  renewed 
life  and  sit*engtli  and  gkidness,  that  for 
a  time  chainged  the  whole  wretehed 
world.  For  a  time,  but  only  for  a  very 
lilile  time.  And  afterwards  ?  But 
afterwards  was  a  long  way  off,  and  be- 
tween it  and  now  there  would  be  a 
s))ace  of  the  only  joy  tliat  seemed  left 
to  her ;  and  was  it  not  worth  while  ?^ 
As  she  stood  alone  in  the  bitter  winter 
u^ht,  the  strong  craving  of  her  natur<^ 
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rose  up  and  added  might  to  the  deviPs 
whispers,  and  it  seemed  that  she  must 
yield  to  the  double  power.  But  she 
made  one  last  stru<]^gle  ;  on  her  K'ft  was 
a  gate  that  led  into  the  carriai^e-<1rive  of 
Aldenfold  House  ;  she  staggered  across 
tlie  road,  aud  cluug  to  it  with  all  her 
raiglit. 

Down  the  drive  came  footsteps, 
sounding  hani  and  Arm  on  the  frozen 
ground.  The  woman,  trembling,  bat- 
tling, desperate,  did  not  hear  them  ; 
she  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
one  near  her  till  a  voice  spoke. 

''Httlloal  what's  this?  Who  is 
it?" 

The  woman  knew  the  voice,  and  she 
drew  a  deep,  gasping  breath. 

*^  I  was  took  faint.  I'll  go  on.  Don't 
min<l  me." 

She  spoke  in  a  hoarse  winsper,  and 
she  bent  her  head.  It  was  dark,  but 
with  the  clear  darkness  of  frost,  and 
she  seemed  to  fear  the  faint  light  of  the 
stars. 

*'  Are  you  far  from  home  ?  Do  you 
belon<r  here  —  lo  the  villa«re  ?  " 


(( 


I'm  a  —  a  stninger.  Don't  mind 
me.     I'll  go  on  —  diroctly." 

*'  Yes,  but  where  ?  1  can't  go  away 
and  leave  you  alone  if  you're  going  to 
faint.  Here,  I'll  get  the  womau  from 
the  lo<lge." 

Sir  Rudolph  Leith  moved  a  step  for- 
ward ;  the  woman  put  out  her  hand 
and  held  him  back. 

*'  No,  don't  call  her.  I'm  all  right 
now.     I'll  go  on  lo  —  to " 

**  To  the  villiige,  I  suppose  ?  You 
must  take  that  road  there,  just  oppo- 
site,    li's  not  far." 

*'  No,  lo  the  heath  —  Mrs.  Carter  —  I 
was  tohl  I  couM  get  a  hnlging " 

All  the  time  the  woman  had  not 
raised  her  voice  ;  she  still  spoke  in  a 
whii«per  ;  and  all  the  time  she  kept  her 
head  bent,  and  half  turned  away. 

"  Mrs.  Carter  ?  1  know  Mrs.  Carter  ; 
her  husband's  one  of  my  under  keep- 
ers. But  it's  some  way,  you  know,  a 
climb.  Don't  you  think  youM  do  bet- 
ter lo  jro  to  the  village  ?  The  Chime 
of  Bells  i»  a  decent  enough  place,  and 
you'd  be  there " 

*'*'  No,  uo,  no,  uot  the   village  —  the 


public.  I  couldnH  stand  it  —  the 
drink." 

Sir  Rudolph*8  voice  took  on  a  sodden 
harshness. 

<*  Do  you  drink  ?  "  he  eaid  abmpily. 

*^  I  —  not  exactly."  The  woman's 
whispering  voice  sank  very  low.  ^I 
haven't  broke  out  for  near  a  year." 

She  stood  in  the  road,  her  head  bent 
down,  trembling,  like  a  criminal  before 
her  accuser.  Sir  Rudolph  Lielth  stood 
silent  for  half  a  minute ;  then  he 
said  :  — 

^*  I'm  going  up  the  hill.  PU  give 
you  an  arm." 

*'  No,  no,  I  couldn't — let  me  go — I 
couldn't  — 


>» 


'^Take  my  arm.  I  shall  stand  here 
till  you  do." 

She  hesitated,  then  obejed  him  ;  and 
slowly,  for  the  woman^s  steps  were 
feeble  aud  unsteady,  tlie  two  went  up 
the  hill. 

Through  the  keen  air  no  sound  went 
forth  but  the  sound  of  their  footsteps ; 
on  either  side,  the  trees,  while  with 
hoar  frost,  stood  like  buried  memories 
of  summer  arisen  in  their  shrouds; 
overhead  the  stars,  crowding  into  vis* 
ion,  shone  with  a  glow  of  Christrass 
good-will  and  peace  towanis  men.  The 
hill  was  a  steep  hill,  and  long,  as  Mrs. 
niatherwick  had  said,  and  the  woman's 
breath  came  quick  and  faint  when,  it 
hist,  with  her  com|Minion^s  help  siie 
reached  the  top.  The  henth  seemed 
almost  light  after  the  shut-in  rcMd ; 
dim  and  black  it  stretched  nway  and 
away  —  for  miles  it  seemed  —  till  it  met 
the  star-covered  sky. 

'^  It's  not  far  now,"  said  Sir  Bn- 
dolph.  ''  Do  you  see  this  path,  here 
to  the  right  ?  It  will  lead  you  straight 
to  Mrs.  Carter's  cottage  —  the  first  yoa 
come  to,  and  it's  not  many  yanla.  Cm 
you  walk  alone  ? '' 

"  Yes,  oh  yes." 

But  still  the  woman's  hand  rested  oa 
his  arm ;  still,  with  her  beut  head 
turned  away,  she  stood  dose  beside 
him. 

''  Tell  me,"  she  said  ;  "  why  did  yea 
help  me  ?  " 

"Never  mind." 

Sir  Rudolph  slioolc  hioMoIf  frsa  sf 
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the  haud  llial  held  him,  aud  turned 
away  abruptly.  **  You  can't  miss  the 
way,"  he  ^aid,  looking  back.  "Good- 
night;" aud  ho  walked  on,  along  the 
road. 

liut  after  a  few  paces  he  stopped  and 
stood  still,  aud  presently  he  turned 
slowly  and  went  back  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  woman.  She 
«tood  there,  just  as  he  had  left  lier ; 
she  trembled  a  little  when  she  heani 
his  returning  footsteps,  but  otherwise 
she  fliil  not  move. 

'*  You  asked  me  why  I  helped  you," 
said  Sir  Rudolph  abruptly.  **  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  not  tell  you.  It 
was  because  you  drink  —  or  used  to." 

*'  ]}ecause  of  the  drink  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  — have  a  sort  of  feeling  for 
drunksirds." 

"You've  had  to  do  p'raps  with  a 
—  a  drunkard?  " 

*'Yes." 

"Some  one  you  was  —  was  fond 
of  ?  " 

**  No."  The  voice  was  full  of  vehe- 
mence.    "  Some  one  I  hate." 

A  sudden  cry  broke  from  the  woman's 
lips.     Sir  Iludolph  started  forward. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said. 

"  Nothing  ;  a  sort  of  choking  —  I  has 
somcliines." 

"  I  will  po  with  you  to  Mrs.  Carter's. 
You  are  ill,  not  fit  to  go  alone." 

"  I'm  all  right,  I'm  all  right,  I  tell 
you." 

The  woman  drew  back  and  began  to 
walk  away ;  then,  as  Sir  Rudolph 
seemed  about  to  follow  her,  she  turned 
and  waved  him  away,  and  lier  voice 
was  raised  from  the  harsh  whisper  in 
which  she  had  spoken  hitherto,  and 
broke  out  coarse  and  loud  :  — 

"  Let  me  go.  Don't  follow  me. 
D — n  you,  let  me  go  ! '' 

She  broke  into  a  run,  and  leaving  the 
road,  took  her  way,  panting,  stumbling, 
over  the  dim,  dark  heath. 

Sir  Rudolph  Leith  stood  and  looked 
after  h(>r  till  her  dark  form  was  hidden 
in  the  darkness.  At  first  it  seemed  as 
though  he  woidd  follow  her,  but  after 
a  few  steps  forward,  he  again  stood 
still ;  and  presently  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  aud  went  ou  along  the  road* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  Mrs.  Carter's  cottage  the  short 
red  curtains  were  dniwu  across  the 
windows,  and  the  supper  lay  ready  on 
a  round  table  near  the  fire.  Carter 
was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner,  but 
he  rose  as  his  wife  Cjime  in  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  dish  of  steaming  pota- 
toes in  her  hands. 

"She'll  take  a  bit  along  of  ns?"  he 
said,  jerking  his  head  towards  a  door 
that  opened  on  to  a  flight  of  stiiirs. 

"  No  ;  she  said  she  didn't  want  no 
supper.  I  made  her  some  coffee  soon 
after  she  come,  and  she  had  two  good 
cups  of  it  and  a  piece  of  bread  aud 
dripping.  It  was  all  she  seemed  to 
fancy." 

"  She'll  be  hungry,  p'raps,  now,  and 
if  she's  been  walking  till  day- — " 

Carter  crossed  the  room,  opened  the 
door,  and  called  up  the  stairs  :  — 

"Missus,  I  say,  missus — -"  He 
turned  round  to  liis  wife.  "  What  did 
you  say  her  name  was  ?  " 

"  Joyce  —  Mrs.  Joyce." 

Carter  went  a  few  steps  up  the 
stairs. 

"Mrs.  Joyce.  Are  you  there,  Mrs. 
Joyce?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
then  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was 
opened. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here.     What  is  it  ? »» 

"  We're  just  going  to  have  a  bit  of 
supper.  We  think  you'd  be  the  better 
of  coming  and  having  a  bit  along  of 
us. 


»» 


"  No,  I  don't  want I'm  much 

obliged."  The  d<x>r  opened  wider,  aud 
a  woman's  head  looked  out.  "But  if 
you  don't  mind  — if  I  shouldn't  be  in 
the  way,  I'll  come  down-stairs  and  sit  a 

bit.     It's  lonesome  here,  it's I'd 

be  glad  of  company." 

"  Come  down,  of  course.  Be  careful 
of  the  third  step  ;  it's  broke  away  a  bit 
on  the  left  side  there." 

The  womaii  came  slowly  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  little  sitting-room. 
She  blinked  her  eyes  as  they  met  the 
light ;  her  face  was  white,  aud  she  was 
trembling. 

"  Why,  you're  shivering  with  cold," 
said  Carter.     '^  Come  here,  close  to  the 
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lire.  You  didn't  ought  to  have  gone 
aod  snt  up-aUiira  of  a  cold,  bitter  uight 
like  this." 

'*  I  didn't  wniit  her  to  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Garter ;  *'  but  she  was  all  for  liaviug  a 
rest." 

*'*'  I  thought  I  could  rest,"  said  the 
woman.  ^'  1  was  so  tired,  dea<l  beat ; 
but  1  C}inH.  Lsiter  on,  p'raps,  I'll  get 
to  sleep  ;  It's  so  enrly  yet." 

^^Yon  want  a  giMnl  warming  up  be- 
fore you'll  get  to  sleep,"  said  Carter. 
**  A  giMNl  toast  by  the  Hre,  and  a  drop 
of  whinkey  —  beer's  no  good,  but  a  drop 
of  whiskey.  Is  then<  any  left  in  thai 
bottle  we  had,  missus  ?" 

The  woman's  eyes  were  raised ; 
there  was  a  sudden  eager  light  in 
them. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  "you  fin- 
ished it  the  last  time  you  had  Uie 
colic." 

«'8o  I  did,"  said  Carter.  "I'm 
sorry  ;  il'd  have  done  her  g<K>d." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  woman, 
"  it  doesn't  matter  ;  I  dou't  ever  take 
whi»kev." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  again,  and  sat 
cloQe  up  to  the  fire,  her  head  l>ent, 
her  hands  stretched  out  towards  Uie 
blaze. 

"There's  a  deal  of  whiskey  drunk 
where  yon  come  from,  from  all  I  hear," 
said  Mrs.  Carter. 

"  A  deal." 

The  woman  answered  lan^idly. 
Presently,  as  the  husband  and  wife, 
intent  on  their  supper,  ate  on  in  silence, 
she  went  on  speaking,  in  a  low,  monot- 
onous Toice,  almost  aa  though  she  were 
talking  to  herself. 

"To  drink,"  she  said,  "  or  not  drink  ; 
sometimes  I'm  a'mosi  pussled  to  know 
which  is  the  worst." 

"  The  worst  ?  "  said  Carter.  "  Well, 
I  might  begin  by  asking  you  how 
you're  to  be  a  judge,  unless  you've 
tried  bolh  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  it,"  said  the  woman 
quickly;  "I've  seen  a  deal  of  it  — 
those  that's  taken  to  it,  and  those  that's 
given  it  up,  and  those  that's  been 
brought  up  ill  it.  I've  seen  a  deal ; 
I  knew  n  woman " 

She  broke  off.     Well,  I'm  talking  too 


much,"  she  said.  "  I'd  do  belter  to 
be  a  listener." 

"I  don't  know  about  iliat/*  said 
Carter ;  "  there's  noi  much  we  can  tall 
that  you'd  care  to  listen  to.  Uupleas- 
antnesaes  we  have,  and  wron^  doing 
we  have,  and  drink  we  have  ;  but  noll^ 

ing "     He  shook  his  head  mediU- 

lively  as  he  helped  himsidf  to  a  bulge 
piece  of  cheese  — "  nothing  to  what 
you  have  in  London,  by  all  I  can 
hear." 

"  No,  there's  enough  and  to  apare,*' 
said  the  woman,  "  wtckedneas  and 
misery  of  all  kinds ;  and  ti  nitMtly  all 
conies,  I  do  believe,  moetly  all  idong  of 
the  drink.  There's  many  a  one  niighl 
have  been  happy  and  pros'proua  now  if 
It  hadn't  been  for  that  —  many  and 
mnnv  a  one.     I  know  a  woman  —^" 

"  Well,"  aaid  Mrs.  Carter,  M  ahe 
paused  again. 

"  I  don't  know  as  there^a  modi  good 
in  talking  of  things  that's  gone  bjf  and 
can't  be  mended,"  said  the  woman. 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  about  her,  Uioogfa* 
this  friend  of  yours,"  anid  Carter. 
"  We  don't  hear  much  iiewa  from  lam- 
don  in  these  parts." 

"  There's  not  much  to  tell/*  aaW  Uie 
womim,  with  her  weary  Mtemaee. 
"The  drink  was  in  her,  bom  in  lier» 
and  ahe  went  over  to  U.  6litt  might 
have  been  happy ;  she  was  nianled — 
well  married ;  her  buabai^l  waa  a-** 
was  well  to  do,  and  fond  of  lier,  too,  It 
begin  with.  I  don't  blame  him,  I  cBii't 
say  I  blame  liim  "  —  the  low  wikoe  %aa 
raised  ;  there  waa  aihriH  of  paaaleMila 
feeling  in  it  now— "if  he  foito  hats 
the  sight  of  her." 

"  Poor  tiling  I "  aaid  Mi%.  Carter. 

"  A  drunken  womau'a  a  bad  thkig  •• 
come  home  to  of  a  night,"  aaid  Caiter, 
pausing  with  the  iaat  inuutirful  if 
dieese  on  the  end  of  hia  kiiilb. 

"It's  a  bad  thing,"  agraed  Iba 
woman  ;  "  a  Imm1|  draadlU  tktaf.  I 
don't  blame  bim." 

She  leaned  forward  and  beat  lltr 
head,  and  aat  allent,  lookiim  fata  tbi 
lire.  Mrs.  Carter  roae  ami  be0ui  t» 
clear  the  supper  table;  bar  hoibini 
filled  his  pipe  and  tanad 
rouud  towards  tlie  fire. 
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For  «  tliue  the  woman  sat  quiet,  Uur 
head  rciiUug  on  U^ir  baiidst,  her  elliuwtt 
on  Uur  kiieet) ;  but  by  uud  by  ahe 
loukcU  up  aud  cftsl  I'ealluM  gluucua 
aboul  Ihe  rutmi ;  I  ben  she  rose,  weul 
over  to  the  window,  drew  ndide  tlie 
ourlaiu,  uud  i>iinH\  lurking  uiU  iulo  ihe 
uigbl.  She  Icfl  the  window  and  came 
back  lo  the  tire  ;  she  Siit  dowu  in  her 
Heal,  aud  resumed  her  former  alliiude  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  »he  rose 
ouoe  more  aud  began  to  walk  to  aud  fro 
iu  the  room. 

'*  i:i  lhei*e  anything  wrong,  nmsua  ?  " 
asked  Carter,  \m  attention  at  hitit  at* 
tracted  by  her  restless  movenieuls. 

^^No,  nothin<Lr ;  no,  only  I  canU  rest. 
I  don't  seem  able  to  keep  still  now  I've 
got  the  chance  ;  1  d(m't  nee  in  as  if  I 
could  sit  down  comfortable,  much  less 
get  to  sleep.  I  believe  I  ahau'i  rest 
unless  — —  " 

'*  Unless  what  ?  " 

'^  Unless  I  get  out  into  the  air  a  bit 
bafore  1  go  up-stairs  again." 

^*  Gret  out  into  the  air  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  as  you  haven't  had  enough 
walking  ?  '* 

'*  It  isn't  that ;  I'm  tired  enough,  hut 
it's  Uiat  1  can't  sit  quiet  here  thinkiuir : 
it'a  a  restlessness  that  gels  the  belter 
of  me,  and  I  canH  —  I  can't  help  it.  I 
mual  go  out  and  move  about  a  bit.'^ 

The  woman  disappeared  on  to  the 
ataircsise  as  she  spoke,  and  ])reaently 
returned  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

'♦  Well,  I  never  I  "  siud  Carter  as  she 
reappeared.  ''^Tobe  on  Ihe  tnmip  all 
day  and  then  not  have  enough  of  ii ! 
Do  yon  mind  going  alone,  uiissus  ?  I've 
done  a  hard  day's  w<irk,  or  else-—" 

*'  No,  no ;  1  w«udtl  rather  be  alone," 
the  woniaii  answered  hurriedly.  She 
piiused  with  her  hand  on  the  latch  of 
the  outer  door.  '^Does  it  all  belou!*  lo 
AMiMil'old  Ilniisci  ?  "  she  asked — "all 
that  land  along  by  the  road  behind  the 
hedge  ?  " 

"  Yes,  evfry  square  inch  of  it." 

*'  It's  private,  then  ?" 

'*  Yes,  except  for  the  right  of  wa)' 
throuirh  the  grounds,  where  the  stile 
is,  a  little  bit  further  on.  But  you're 
not  thinking  of  going  into  them 
woods  ?  " 


^^  Ko  ;  I  was  ouly  wondorii^  ^f  i^  all 

belonged I  shan't  be  yuvj  Ww 

gone,  Mr.  Carter." 

The  womaa  passed  out  into  the  sUll, 
frosty  night.  She  looked  up  at  the 
brilliant,  star -covered  sky,  and  all 
around  her  —  at  the  dark  heatU  oi)  ber 
right,  and  the  thick,  bare  wood  ou  her 
left;  then  she  walked  on  rapidly  till 
she  came  to  the  stile  that  Carter  had 
spoken  of.  She  climbed  over  it,  aud 
by  the  faint  starlight  followed  the  path 
that  led  through  the  leafless  treea. 

CHAPTER  V. 

All  through  the  eveniug  Sir  Ru- 
dolph Leitli  was  ubseut-iuinded  aud 
sileut.  He  was  haunted  by  a  aound  ; 
the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  as  it  rang 
out  over  the  heath  ;  through  the  laugh- 
ter of  Ills  guests  he  heartl  it  stiU ;  from 
afar  off  it  seemed  to  call  to  him.  He 
asked  himself  agsiiu  and  again  why  it 
should  trouble  him,  but  he  never  an- 
swered the  question.  At  tirsi,  wtdking 
home  through  the  w<K>ds,  he  had  won- 
dered in  all  good  faith  why,  after  Ihe 
first  feeling  of  startled  disgust  paused 
by  the  womau^s  sudden  outbreak  had 
passed  away,  the  sound  of  her  llerce, 
Imrsh  voice  aliould  fidlovv  him  still ; 
afterwards  ha  ktiew  the  reason^  but 
kiHkwing  it  tried  to  hide  it  from  him- 
self, and  would  not  acknowledge  it  for 
what  it  was.  After  diuner,  when  the 
gentlemen  had  f«ilh>wed  the  ladles  into 
the  dnt wing-room,  Mias  Kitm;laka  ap- 
proached him,  as  ha  9tood  a  UtUe 
apart. 

^'  You  are  dull  to-night,  Sur  ]tu* 
dolph,"  she  aaid. 

^^  You  are  kind  to  add  '  to-night,' " 
answered  Sir  Kudolph,  making  au 
effort  to  rouse  himself  from  his 
thoughts. 

^^  Why  ?  "  asked  Miss  Kinglake,  who 
was  not  quickwitted. 

'^  Because  it  implies  that  there  are 
times  when  I  am  not  dull. 

^^  Oh,  of  course  ;  but  I  didn't  meao  it 
in  an  uncomplimentary  way  ;  you're 
an  awfully  good  host,  I'm  sure.  I 
meant  you  were  depressed  — sorrowful 
—  out  of  spirits.'* 

*'*'  Well,  you   must    rotue    me    up. 
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Wliat  can  we  do  to  restore  my  usual 
aniiiiaUoii  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know ;  I'll  ask  Ursula. 
Ursula,  come  here.  What  shall  we  do 
to  amuse  Sir  Kudolph  ?      He    wauts 


rousing. 


i> 


"Dance,"  said  Ursula  Dale. 

"Good.  I  like  you,  Ursula  ;  you're 
always  so  decided.  Now,  Sir  Kudolph, 
you  must  tell  Craddock  lo  take  up  the 
rugs  in  the  hall,  or  shall  I  see  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  much  obli«>:ed  if  you  will 
see  about  it,  Miss  Kinglake  ;  you  are  a 
much  belter  master  of  ceremonies  thau 
T  am." 

"Very  well.  Do  you  think  Mrs. 
Dale  will  play  for  us,  Ursula  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother  will  play.  I'll  go 
and  ask  lier." 

Ursula  Dale  went  quickly  across  the 
room,  and  Sir  Rudolph  looked  after 
her.  How  soft  and  sweet  her  voice 
sounded  beside  that  dumb  voice  that 
spoke  so  loudly  I 

Soon  the  drawing-room  was  de- 
serted ;  in  the  hall,  well  warmed  and 
lighted,  arose  a  strain  of  sad  waltz 
music,  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
voices  and  the  sweep  of  silken  gowns 
.over  the  smooth,  polished  surface  of 
the  floor.  It  was  warm  and  cheerful  in 
ihe  hall  ;  but  outside  the  night  was 
very  cold  ;  a  thin  film  of  ice  lay  over 
the  Silent  Pools,  and  in  the  wide  spnce 
of  garden  around  Aldenfold  House  the 
frost  bit  sharp  and  keen.  A  woman, 
pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  that 
skirted  the  lawns,  drew  her  shawl 
more  tightly  around  her  before,  with 
cautious  steps,  she  drew  near  to  the 
mass  of  buihling,  black  and  indistinct 
in  the  starlight,  with  here  and  there  a 
glow,  where  parted  curtains  let  the 
light  peep  ihrouirh. 

"That's  the  house,"  she  muttered; 
"that's  where  he  lives  ;  and  I " 

She  shivered  as  she  broke  off  ;  it  was 
very  cold.  And  it  was  very  quiet  too  ; 
tlie  loneliness  and  the  silence  fright- 
ened her  after  the  noisy  bustle  of  the 
Lon<ton  streets  ;  and  the  far-away  stars 
looked  cold  and  quiet  after  the  flaring 
gas  jets  and  the  gaudy  splendor  that 
had  been  her  notion  of  comfort  for 
many  years.     Quite  still   it  was  ;   and 


yet  not  quite,  for  now  the  stilhiess  vsm 
faintly  broken.  A  sound  ainie  out  to 
the  woman  as  she  stood,  a  niournfol 
sound  of  music ;  leaning  forward  slie 
listened  intently,  and  listening,  began 
to  tremble.  The  sad  wail  of  Uie  wahz, 
muffled  by  the  tliick  walls  that  barred 
its  way,  stirred  in  her  a  stmnge  emo- 
tion ;  an  anguish  of  sorrow  swept  over 
her  as  she  stooil ;  all  the  swecluess, 
and  the  misery,  and  the  hopefulness  of 
lost  years  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
and  lind  voice  in  the  faint  rise  and  fall 
of  the  music.  She  could  not  bear  it ; 
she  wrung  her  hands  and  turned  away  ; 
and  then  the  music  ceased,  and  Ihe 
woman  stood  still  again  and  looked 
towaixls  a  window,  through  which  a 
new  glow  of  light  came  streaming  forth 
as  the  curtains  were  swept  asiilc. 

Inside  the  hall,  Ursula  Dale,  moving 
on  to  the  sound  of  the  music,  had 
shown  no  wish  to  pause  till  Uie  waltx 
was  over. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  ?  "  said  Sir  Ku- 
dolph, who  was  her  [lartuer,  to  her 
once. 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  never  tired  when  1 
am  dancing." 

So  they  danced  on  till  Uie  music 
ceased.  Then  Ursula  gave  a  little  «igb 
of  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  enjoying  myself  so  much," 
she  said. 

"Are  you?"  Sir  Rudolph  smiled. 
"I  am  very  glad.  But  now  you  must 
sit  down  and  rest  a  little.  Come  into 
the  drawing-room  ;  the  seats  are  more 
comfortable  there." 

The  drawing-room  was  empty  ;  Sir 
Kudolph  found  Ursula  a  sofily  cush- 
ioned chair,  and  then  sat  dowu  beside 
her. 

"  I  do  like  dancing,"  she  said  ;  '^and 
mother  plays  waltzes  so  well.  DonU 
you  think  so?  " 

"Yes,  beautifully." 

The  girl  lurne<l  quickly. 

''  You  are  thinking  of  aomething 
else.  Sir  Kudolph." 

'*  I  beg  your  panlon,  I  was  for  the 
moment ;  but  I  heard  what  you  said  aD 
the  same  —  that  yon  lilcecl  ilandng- 
You  needn't  have  told  me,  though ;  na 
one  could  doubt  it." 
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Ursula  laughed  a  little. 

*•*•  I  suppose  I  shall  get  over  it  by  and 
by,"  she  said,  '*  when  I  am  older  ;  but 
just  now,  and  especially  in  the  winter, 
on  a  night  like  this,  when  it  is  freezing 
—  I  wonder  if  it  is  freezing  still  ?  1 
hope  so  ;  it  would  be  great  fun  if  we 
were  to  have  skating." 

She  rose  and  crossed  the  room. 

*'  I'll  take  a  look  out,"  she  said,  "  and 
see  what  it's  like." 

Sir  Rudolph  followed  her,  drew  aside 
ihe  cu Plains,  and  stood  by  her  side, 
looking  up  at  the  sparkling  sky. 

**  Yes,  it's  freezing,"  said  Ursula  ; 
*^  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  It's  a  glo- 
rious night." 

She  stood  for  a  minute,  looking  at 
the  stars  ;  then  suddenly  turned  from 
the  window  to  the  man  beside  her. 

''  What's  the  matter  with  you  to- 
night, Sir  Rudolph  ?"  she  said. 

'^  I  don't  know  that  anything  is  the 
matter,  exactly.  I  am  dull,  I  suppose, 
as  Miss  Kinglake  has  already  re- 
marked." 

•'  Not  dull  ;  you  are  sad." 

Sir  Rudolph  tried  to  hiugh.  *•  That's 
a  kind  way  of  putting  it,"  he  said, 
^'  but  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
What's  the  difference  ?  " 

*'  The  difference  is  —  you  know  what 
it  is,  much  better  than  I  can  tell  you." 
Ursula  paused  ;  but  Sir  liudolph  said 
nothing,  and  she  added,  with  a  touch 
of  petulance  in  her  tone,  '*  but,  of 
course,  it's  none  of  my  business." 

"  No,  it's  none  of  your  business," 
Sir  Rudolph  repeated.  The  speech 
was  a  rude  one,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  making  it  that 
caused  Ursula  to  forget  she  had  been 
offended. 

'^  It  wjis  impertinent  of  me  to  ques- 
tion you,"  she  said  frankly;  "but  it 
was  because  I  don't  like  to  see  y  —  to 
see  anybody  unhappy." 

There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  ; 
in  the  hall  the  music  began  again  ;  but 
the  man  and  the  girl  did  not  move  from 
the  window.  Outside  in  the  j^arden  a 
woman,  shivering:  with  the  cold,  started 
slightly  as  the  music  met  her  eara  ;  but 
it  did  not  affect  her  now  ;  she  hardly 
heard  it,  did  not  notice  it  after  the  first 


few  bars  ;  her  attention  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  two  figures  in  the  win- 
dow, showing  clearly  in  the  bright  light 
of  the  cheerful  room. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Sir  liudolph 
presently  ;  '^  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
deny  it -^  especially  as  my  doing  soJs 
obviously  unsuccessful.  And  yet  I 
don't  know  that '  sad '  is  the  right  word 
to  use  ;  I  think  it  should  rather  be 
'  frightened.' " 

*'  Frightened  ?     You  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  is  not  frightened  the  word  to 
use  when  you  have  seen  a  ghost  ?  " 

"Have' you  seeij  a  ghost?"  The 
girl's  voice  was  full  of  interest,  of  half- 
credulous  wonder. 

"Not  seen,  exactly;  I  seem  to  get 
hold  of  all  the  wrong  words  to-night, 
but  heard;  I  have  heard  something 
that  reminded  me  of  a  ghost." 

"What  was  it?" 

"  A  voice." 

"  And  it  spoke  to  you  ?  Did  it 
speak  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  spoke,  but  it  was  not  what 
it  said  ;  it  was  the  sound  of  it." 

"  It  was  the  sound  of  it  that  reminded 
you  of  the  ghost  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What  sort  of  a  voice  was  it?  A 
man's,  I  mean,  or " 

"  It  was  a  woman's  voice." 

"  And  it  reminded  you,  therefore,  I 
suppose,  of  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  a  woman." 

The  girl  gave  a  little  forced  laugh. 
"  It  sounds  sentimental,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes."  Ursula's  voice  was  not 
quite  as  usual ;  a  slight  hardness  had 
crept  into  it,  and  a  faint  ring  of  sar- 
casm. "  When  you  hear  of  voices  be- 
longing to  long  ago  —  for  I  suppose  the 
ghost  belonged  to  long  ago  ?" 

"Ten  years  ago,  if  you  call  that 
long." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  quite  long  ago. 
Well,  when  you  hear  of  a  voice,  and 
that  voice  a  woman's  voice,  belonging 
to  long  ago,  it  generally  means  a  love- 
story  —  with  a  dismal  ending." 

"  A  very  dismal  ending." 

"  It  was  a  love-story  then  ?  You 
were  j^in  love  with  her  ?  " 
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*'Aik1  you  have  never  forgotten 
her?" 

*'No,  never." 

**  It  is  a  loiii^  time  to  be  so  faithful." 

**I  have  not  been  faithful." 

**  Not  faUhful  ?    But  you  said " 

**Si;icI  what?" 

**Thjit  you  had  never  forgotten  her." 

**  And  that  is  very  true." 

*tThen  "      Suddenly      Ursula 

starli'd.     **  What's    that?"    she    said. 

**  Outside  ?     It    souuded     like    foot- 

stepH." 

**1  didnH  hear  anything,"  said  Sir 

Rudolph.     *^  But  it  is  my  fault ;  1  have 

frightened  you  with   my  ghost  story." 

He   half   smiled.     «'Did  you  think  it 

was  the  uhfwt  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ursula,  "  but Hark  I 

there  it  is  aifjdn." 

**  ril  soon  see  if  there  is  anything," 
8ai<l  Sir  Rudolph.  ^'  Stand  back,  Miss 
Dale,  near  the  tire." 

He  opened  the  window,  and  leaned 
out.  *^  Is  there  any  one  there  ? "  he 
called.  He  stepped  over  the  low, 
wooden  doors  openin*^  on  to  a  short 
flight  of  8ti'p8  and  descended  into  the 
garden.  The  silence  was  complete ; 
the  solitude  of  the  (garden  appeared  to 
be  unlirokcn  ;  dimly  ahead  he  couhl 
see  the  dark  mass  of  the  whxIs  ;  but 
there  was  no  sound  or  movement, 
either  in  the  clearer  space  of  the  gar- 
den, or  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
house.  Sir  Rudolph  walked  a  few  ]>;ice8 
alon«*  the  path,  waited  a  minute,  and 
came  bsick  a«xain. 

*'Th<*re's  nobmly  there,"  he  said,  as 
he  shut  and  fastene<l  the  window. 
^'  By  Jove  !  hut  it's  cold  though  ;  not 
the  sort  of  ni;;lit  to  tempt  any  one  to 
linger  alM»ni  outside." 

He  drew  the  curtains,  and  came  to 
Ursula,  who  was  standing  by  the  fire- 
place. 

*'  I  hope  you're  not  cold,  Miss  Dale. 
You  ought  not  to  have  waited  here 
while  the  window  was  open." 

*'Oh,rni  quite  warm.  There  was 
nolxxly  there,  then  ?" 

*'Xo,  nolHwly.  It  was  all  my  fault, 
for  friirhteniiiir  you." 

"I  am  not  frightened  —  now." 


The  girl  stood  looking  into  ths  in ; 
then  slie  raised  her  eyes  and  spoke 
hesitatingly. 

'^  Sir  Rudolph  t  *> 

"  Yes." 

*^  Is  she  alive  now  —  Uis  glioal  t  *' 

**  I  don't  know." 

"  But  you  hope  — —  " 

**  I  hope  —  not." 

"  I  have  prumisail  Uie  next  daaoe  to 
Captain  Shaeii,"  said  Ursuhi.  **Per- 
ha|>s  we  had  better  go  back." 

OHAPTBB  YI. 

Pressed  close  agaiiuit  the  wall  of 
the  house,  niittionleas,  with  GKUtimu, 
faint-<iniwn  breathing,  the  womaa 
waited  for  several  minutes  after  Sir 
Rudolph  had  shut  the  window.  Then, 
at  last,  she  crept  forth  on  to  the  patk 
agjun,  and  with  slow,  careful  steps 
stole  back  towanls  the  wuods.  Her 
hands  were  numb ;  she  was  chilled 
through  and  thnuigh ;  she  walked 
quickly  when  she  was  a  little  way  from 
the  house,  trying  to  bring  hack  the 
circulation  into  her  half-froaen  limbs. 
On  and  on  she  went,  through  the  stlent 
w(km1s  ;  the  stars  sh(»we<i  up  above 
through  the  bare  network  of  bmnches  ; 
but  the  way  was  very  dark  as  il  wound 
in  and  out  amcmgst  the  trees.  Tlie 
woman  saw  always  thu  lighted  window, 
witli  the  two  figures  standing  side  by 
side ;  the  man,  with  bin  liead  a  Uttla 
l>ent  as  ho  s|M»ke,  the  girl^s  face  raised 
as  she  looked  up  at  him,  listening.  She 
thought  of  her  face  as  she  liati  seen  it 
in  tlie  little  square  of  glass  in  Mis. 
Carter^  bednMun  ;  she  put  ii  side  bj 
Hi<le  with  llmt  other  face  wilhiu  the 
window,  and  she  gave  a  short,  lytfsh 
laugh  of  scorn  as  she  hurrieil  oo. 

Suddenly  she  sloppeil ;  she  ouj^t  to 
have  reached  the  stile  by  tbis  tiaw ; 
she  ought,  at  least,  to  have  slnick  ths 
wider  public  fiath.  Hut  no;  ifae  wood 
was  still  thick  about  her,  and  the  way 
was  narrow.  She  paused  a  niinal^ 
looking  helplessly  round ;  then  aha 
moved  on  again,  but  more  slowlv  nov^ 
and  with  her  wanderlnir  mind  rrcalM 
to  the  present  Imperalive  task  o#  flnd> 
ing  her  a-ay.  Tlie  laak  was  n  haid 
one  ;   the  path  she  was  in 
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Tfiud  on  forever ;  she  could  not  even 
tell  whelher  she  were  juroinar  in  the 
right  direction  ;  tuid  after  twenty  min- 
utes' waikins^  she  seemed  to  he  no 
nearer  the  mUre  of  tlie  wood.  Still  she 
pushed  on  ;  it  was  too  cold  to  stand 
still  ;  and  the  path  woidd  surely  bring 
her  out  of  the  wood  in  I  he  end. 

She  began  to  grow  frightened  as  she 
wandcrtMl  on  ;  it  was  terribly  lonely  in 
aiiiong<«t  the  silent  trees  ;  and  the  sense 
of  fatigue  was  lieavy  upon  her  again  ; 
f^h()  fell  that  she  could  not  go  on  walk- 
ing much  longer ;  yet  the  intense  cold 
warned  her  that  she  must  not  stop  and 
rest.  But  all  at  once  hope  sprang  up 
4ii]:ain  within  her,  for  at  last  the  crowded 
trees  parted  asunder,  and  suddenly  the 
woman  found  herself  in  an  open  space. 
She  look  a  few  quicker  steps  forward, 
and  then  with  a  little  cry  drew  back  ; 
one  step  more  and  the  firm  grouiul 
under  her  ceased  ;  in  the  free  space 
amidst  the  trees,  still,  dark,  glazed  over 
now  with  a  thin  lilin  of  clear,  smooth 
ice,  lay  the  Silent  Pools. 

For  a  minute  the  woman  stoml  trem- 
bling, frightened  at  the  death  that  had 
been  so  near  to  lier ;  then,  suddenly, 
as  she  paused,  the  scene  in  the  twilight 
swept  back  with  vivid  foi'ce  into  her 
mind.  Again  she  heard  the  laughing 
voices,  and  saw  the  dim  group  standing 
by  the  water's  edge  ;  again  she  saw  the 
two  figures  left  alone,  and  heard  (he 
few  words  they  said,  and  saw  the  girl 
drop  lier  handkerchief,  and  the  man 
bend  his  head  over  it  as  he  followed 
her  through  the  trees.  Did  he  love 
lier  7  Did  he  mean  to  marry  her  ? 
The  woman's  instinct  told  her  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  question  ;  the  second 
she  could  not  answer;  but  as  she 
found  her  way  past  the  Blatherwicks' 
cott'ige  to  the  road,  a  dim  thought 
.shaped  itself  in  her  mind.  She  might 
go  away  from  Ahlenfold  as  quietly  as 
she  had  come  ;  she  might  go  back  to 
the  old  London  life,  and  let  the  life 
that  she  had  looked  up<m  to-day  go  on 
without  interruption  ;  she  might  wait 
for  a  time  ;  and  afterwards,  if  Sir  Ru- 
dolph married,  she  might  come  to 
Aldenfold  once  more.  The  words  he 
had  spoken  on  the  heath,  *^Some  one  I 
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hate,"  and  the  sound  in  his  voice  as 
he  had  uttered  them  were  present  with 
her  still  ;  they  cut  into  her  heart  and 
filled  it  with  bitterness.  Hatred  was  a 
terrible  thing,  so  terrible  that,  once  in- 
curred, it  might  as  well  be  deserved  to 
the  uttermost ;  aiul  just  by  going  away 
quietly,  and  waiting,  and  lending  cer- 
tainty to  an  idea  that  was,  in  Sir  Ru- 
dolph's mind,  as  yet  uncertain,  she 
might  justify  his  hatred  aud  in  the 
justification  find  a  full  revenge. 

The  woman  was  on  the  road  now  ; 
she  had  reached  the  hill,  and  she 
climbed  it  mechanically  ;  lier  brain, 
enfeebled  by  weakness  and  fatigue, 
was  working  feverishly ;  her  heart, 
sore,  discouniged,  bitter,  was  tempted 
to  abandon  the  hope  that  had  upheld  it 
during  many  struggling  months,  and  to 
give  its  strength  to  a  purpose  of  evil. 
The  pui*pose  grew  as  she  climbed  the 
hill ;  it  was  fixed  and  hard  when  she 
reached  the  top.  Then,  as  the  wide 
darkness  of  the  heath  opened  out  be- 
fore her,  quite  suddenly  the  words  and 
the  scenes  that  had  tormented  her  all 
the  evening  gave  place  to  another 
scene  and  other  words ;  before  her 
rose  a  vision  of  a  summer's  morning, 
with  sunlight  breaking  through  boughs 
of  close-leaved  green,  and  all  the  joy  of 
summer  in  the  air ;  and  a  man's  voice 
said,  "  I  love  you."  The  sudden  raem- 
oiy  startled  the  woman  by  its  vivid- 
ness ;  it  came  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  ; 
it  thrilled  her  with  despair,  then 
touched  her  with  something  that  was 
higher  than  hope.  She  fell  upon  her 
knees  on  the  hard,  frozen  road,  and 
she  sobbed  out  broken  words. 

**1'11  Jiave  a  tug  for  it,"  she  said, 
^'I'll  have  a  tug.  It'll  save  him  any 
way,  whatever  comes." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  break- 
fast. Sir  Rudolph  Leith  and  several  of 
his  guests  were  gathered  round  the  fire 
in  the  morning-room  discussing  the 
plans  for  the  day.  The  door  opened, 
and  the  butler  came  in. 

"If  you  please,  Sir  Rudolph,  there's 
somebmly  wants  to  see  you." 

**  Who  is  it  ?  " 
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'*  A  woman,  Sir  Rudolph.  She  give 
no  name." 

"Don't  3*ou  know  her?  It's  some- 
body from  11  bout  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*'I've  never  seen  her  before  to  my 
knowledi^e.  Sir  Iludolph.  She's  not 
quite  like  tlio  people  in  the  village  ; 
she's  a  —  she's  more  of  a  person  than  a 
woman.  Sir  Rudolph." 

"Show  her  inlo  the  library." 

Five  minutes  later  Sir  Rudolph  Ijeith 
crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  library. 
It  was  a  lons^  room  ;  the  walls  were 
Uned  with  bookslielves ;  at  one  end 
was  a  large  bow-window  opening  on  to 
the  lawn.  When  Sir  Rudolph  entered 
the  room  the  woman  was  sUindins:  at 
tlio  window  looking  out ;  she  turned 
at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door. 
He  could  see  that  she  was  rather  tall 
and  slightly  ma<le  ;  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  for  her  back  was  towards  the 
light  and  she  wore  a  veil.  He  stood  a 
few  paces  within  the  door. 

"  Ycm  wished  to  see  me,  I  be- 
lieve ?  " 

The  woman  did  not  answer ;  she 
bowed  luT  head  slightly,  and  moved  a 
step  forward. 

*'  May  I  ask  what " 

Sir  Rudolph  paused  ;  still  the  woman 
did  not  speak,  and  presently  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her  across  the  room. 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  that  you 
want?" 

At  last  the  woman  answered. 

'*  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  husky,  whisper- 
ing voice  ;  it  was  the  same  voice  that 
he  had  heard  by  the  Imlge  gate  on  the 
evening  before. 

*'  You  are  the  woman  I  met  last 
night,"  he  saitl.  *'  Wliy  have  you 
come  here?"  His  voice  hardened  as 
he  spoke  ;  a  look  that  was  almost  lierce 
had  come  inlo  his  eves. 

The  woman  was  trembling ;  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  let  her  bowed 
head  sink  lower  ;  she  did  not  answer. 

^S^peak  to  me,"  said  Sir  Rudolph; 
**  answer  me.  Why  have  you  come 
here  ?     Who  are  you  ?  " 

Then,  at  last,  she  spoke  in  her  natu- 
ral voic<%  and  as  she  spoke  she  raised 
her  head  Miid  looked  at  him. 


"Rudolph,"  she  said,   <« don't  jon 
know  me  ?  " 


"  Bertha 


•  '» 


For  a  full  muiute  there  was  silence  in 
the  room  ;  the  woman  lifted  her  veil. 
Sir  Rudolph  could  see  her  face  plainly  ; 
his  own  face  was  deadly  pale  ;  Ills  teeth 
were  set. 

Outside  in  the  hall  tlicre  was  a  sound 
of  footsteps,  and  a  girl's  voice  sang  (lie 
same  waltz  air  that  the  woman  ha«l 
heard  dimly  as  she  had  waited  in  the 
cold  the  night  before.  As  Sir  Rudolph 
heard  the  voice,  his  face  grew  sterner, 
and  then,  when  the  sound  of  Uie  slop- 
ing had  died  away,  he  spoke. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  •• 

"  To  see  "  —  the  voice  quivered  piti- 
fully —  "  to  see  —  Tve  kepi  quite  txf^hl 
for  near  a  year  —  if  yon  wouhl  give  me 
another  trv." 

"  Another  try  ?  "  The  man's  yoIos 
was  full  of  cruel  irony.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  want  to  conio  and  live  here  — 
as  mistress  of  my  house  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  such  a  fine 
place." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then 
Sir  Rudolph  spoke  again. 

"  I  had  begun  to  tliink  you  were 
dead." 

"  I  know.  I  heanl  yon  were  mak- 
ing inquiries  ;  it  was  In  Januiiry  I  list 
I  heard  about  it  first,  and  I  didn*t 
know  — 
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"Know  what?" 

"  Why  it  was  ;  if  it  was  because  yoa 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  being  free«  or  be- 
cause —  because  you  wanted  to  find  me 


again. 


>> 


The  woman  raised  lier  eyea  as  she 
iinishcd  her  heHitating  speech,  and 
umght  the  cxpressicm  on  Sir  Rudolph** 
face  ;  her  own  expression  changed,  and 
her  voice  gathered  strength. 

"  You  cared  once,"  she  cried  ;  "you 
did  care  once." 

"  Was  it  my  fault  tliat  I  ceaaad  la 
care  —  or  yours  ?  " 

"  Mine  ;  I  don't  bhune  you.  Ton 
hate  me  now — yon  told  nae  so  last 
night,  and  I  don't  blame  you.  Ouly  — 
I  iiad  thought,  perhaps  —  It  might  bavs 
lastefl  —  a  little  —  the  k>Ta«" 

'^  Why  should  H  last  f    What  mama- 
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lies  had  it  lo  look  back  upon  ?    What 
scenes •' 

The  woiuau  iiiteiTupted  him. 

"  When  you  first  kuew  me,"  she 
said  ;  ^*  il  was  differeut  wheu  you  first 
koew  me.  Cau't  you  look  bnck  to 
then?" 

•'  What's  the  use  ?  I  was  very 
youn*{  —  and  a  fool." 

^^  What  for  ?  Because  of  the  loving, 
or  because " 

Tlie  woman  paused,  but  Sir  Rudolph 
did  not  answer,  and  she  went  on  speak- 
ing, a  sort  of  passionate  entreaty  in  her 
voice. 

^*  Don't  say  it  was  because  of  tlie 
marrying,"  she  said  ;  "  don't  say  it 
was  becimse  you  made  an  honest 
woman  of  me.  It's  kept  me  straight 
many  a  time  ;  even  when  I've  been 
hard  druv'  I've  kept  myself  respect- 
able —  I  shouldn't  ever  have  come 
back  else — because,  when  I  got  to 
know  what  the  world  was  like,  I  knew 
you  might  liave  acted  different,  and 
was  grateful  to  you  for  saving  me  from 
shame.  I've  always  looked  up  to  you 
for  it  ;  I've  always  been  proud  to  tliink 
of  you  as  being  better  than  other  men. 
Don't  tell  me  now  you're  sorry  you  did 
it— don't  tell  me  that  I  " 

Sir  Rudoii)h's  eyes  were  looking  be- 
yond the  woman,  out  into  the  garden. 
A  girl  was  crossing  the  lawn  ;  she  came 
close  to  the  bow-window,  and  stood 
peering  into  the  room. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  the  woman  re- 
peated ;  "  don't  tell  me  you're  sorry." 

Sir  Rudolph  looked  from  the  haggard 
face  before  him  to  the  laughing,  glow- 


ing face  at  the  window. 
"I 


can't  answer  you,"  he  said 
fiercely  ;  '*  I  d«m't  know  what  I  think, 
or  feel,  or  say." 

Then,  sUuiding  outside  the  window, 
Ursula  Dale  began  to  tap  lightly  on  the 
panes.  Sir  Rudolph  crossed  the  room 
rapidly,  and  opened  the  window. 

**  What  do  you  want  ?  "  His  voice 
was  harsh  and  anijry  ;  the  girl  looked 
op  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Sir  Rudolph,  what  is  the  matter? 
What  have  I  done  ?  " 

^'Nolhins:;  but  I  am  busy  —  en- 
gaged.    What  is  it  you  want?  " 
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**  I  only  came  to  ask But  it  does 

not  matter.  I  am  sorry  I  disturbed 
you." 

The  girl  turned  away.  Sir  Rudolph 
watched  her  while  she  took  a  few  slow 
steps  ;  then,  witli  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
followed  her,  and  laid  his  liand  upon 
her  arm. 

"  Do  not  go,"  he  said  ;  "  come  back  ; 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Ursula  Dzile  turned,  and  followed 
him  back  into  the  room. 


From  IfaemiUan's  Magasliie. 
THB  JAPANESE   INVASION   OF   COREA  IN 

1592. 

The  Japanese  islands  seem  especially 
protected  by  nature  against  the  dan- 
gers of  foreign  invasion  ;  secure  on 
one  side  by  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  are  separated  by  five 
hundred  miles  of  sea  from  the  shores 
of  China.  The  only  attempt  recorded 
in  history  to  invade  the  Empire  of 
the  Rising  Sun  came  from  the  Mogul 
conqueroi-s  of  China,  when,  in  12G9, 
Kublai  Khan  sent  an  armament  against 
it  which  was  wrecked  in  the  stormy 
seas  that  guard  the  Japanese  coasts. 
These  islanders  are  naturally  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  for  many  ages  have 
borne  the  reputation  of  being  keen, 
fierce,  and  fond  of  war.  Besides  con- 
tinually fighting  among  themselves, 
the  Japanese  have  twice  invaded  the 
neighboring  peninsula  of  Corea.  The 
first  expedition  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era 
under  the  martial  Princess  Sin  Kou 
Kwo  Gau,  the  widow  of  the  dairi  or 
mikado  of  Japan.  Her  troops  effected 
a  landing  in  Korea,  and  subdued  a  part 
of  the  country  ;  but  the  fooling  which 
they  gained  was  afterwards  lost,  though 
some  boastful  traditions  of  conquest 
remained. 

Of  the  second  invasion  of  Corea  we 
have  much  fuller  accounts  llinn  are 
generally  found  in  the  insipid  chroni- 
cles of  the  East.  It  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Japan,  no  longer  to  Europe  a  distant 
rumor,  lia<1  been  visited  for  half  a  cen- 
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lury  by  the  rortugiicse  traders.  At 
tliul  time  the  Japanese  ishiuds  were 
uuder  the  sway  of  a  successful  usurper 
called  Fide- Josh],  or  Faxiba,  who  is 
genendly  known  in  history  by  his  sov- 
erei«;n  title  of  Taicosania.  Our  princi- 
pal authorities  for  the  events  of  his 
reiprn  are  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  were 
then  numerous  iu  Japan.  These  ac- 
complislied  and  daring  missionaries 
mixed  Willi  the  people,  kept  up  an 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  princcH 
and  daimioA,  and  took  a  shrewd  survey 
of  the  political  events  of  tlie  time. 
They  sent  to  tlieir  general  at  Home 
annual  letters  and  reports,  many  of 
whici)  have  been  printed  in  divers 
languages,  and  a  collectiou  of  which  I 
was  able  to  study  in  the  Museum  Cal- 
vet  at  Avignon.  Some  of  them  are 
cited  in  a  paper,  *'  The  Ilundred  Years 
of  Christianity  in  Japan,"  in  the  Quar- 
terly Revi&o  for  April,  1871  ;  otherwise 
it  would  seem  useless  to  quote  docu- 
ments which  the  reader  might  fail  to 
find  iu  our  I.irgest  libraries.  Much  of 
the  information  which  they  contain 
may,  however,  be  found  in  the  more 
accessible  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Jar- 
ric,  Solier,  Crasset,  and  Charlevoix. 

Taicosania  was  a  man  of  low  birth 
and  strange  appearance.  Even  among 
the  little  Japanese  he  was  of  dwarti.sh 
stature,  no  higher  than  fifty  inches, 
but  stout  and  very  strong.  He  had 
six  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  his  eye^ 
were  unnatundly  prominent.  They 
gave  him  the  nickname  of  monkey- 
face.  His  first  occupation  was  that  of 
a  wood-cutter,  but  becoming  a  soldier, 
his  skill,  valor,  and  intelligence  soon 
caught  the  notice  of  the  siogun, 
Nobunatiga,  by  whom  he  was  rapidly 
pn>moiird.  When  Nobunanga  with  his 
son  fell  a  victim  to  a  sudden  revolt, 
Taicosania  was  absent  on  a  distant 
expedititMi,  but  returning  by  rapid 
marches  at  the  head  of  a  disciplini'd 
army,  he  declared  himself  the  avenger 
of  his  patron.  At  thai  lime  the  dairis, 
or  mikados,  lived  at  Meaco  stripped  of 
all  powrr  and  with  scanty  revenues, 
but  still  revered  as  the  descendants  of 
the  jr<»ds  and  n?laining  the  riirht  of 
bestowing  titles  of  honor.    The  whole 


military  and  civil  |>ower  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  siogun,  and  this  office  had 
long  been  the  prise  of  the  most  sucoets- 
ful  military  adventurer.  Talccmama, 
after  parading  for  a  while  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  grandson  of  Nobunanga, 
assumed  the  supreme  |>ower  for  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  ten  years  he 
brought  all  the  sixty-six  princes  of 
Japan  under  his  sway.  Ue  quelled 
the  great  and  niised  the  low  where  he 
saw  that  they  couhl  usefully  sen'e 
him.  He  proclaimed  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  by 
whom  his  kingdom  was  filled  with 
plenty.  He  was  subject  to  sudden 
flashes  of  suspicion,  kept  every  one 
under  the  law,  and  insinted  that  bis 
subjects  should  observe  the  ro!es  of 
continence  and  morality  which  he  him- 
self tninsgressed.  It  is  a  tnidiiion  that 
Japan  was  never  better  ruled  than  un- 
der Taicosama ;  though  not  loved  be 
was  admired  and  feared. 

His  power  being  firmly  established  in 
Japan,  Taicosama  Ix'gan  to  jmik  abroad 
for  further  aggnindix<*ment,  and  re- 
solved to  do  somelliiug  which  shoald 
place  him  after  his  death  among  the 
camis,  the  deified  rulers  of  the  empire. 

He  first  sent  a  message  to  the  Spao- 
ish  governor  of  the  PhillppliinM,  onler- 
ing  him  to  acknowleilge  his  supremacy 
and  to  pay  him  tribute ;  hul  no  alten- 
tion  was  paid  to  this  haughty  demand, 
nor  were  the  Japanese  able  even  in  Ihs 
East  India  islands  to  cjirry  on  a  contest 
with  the  naval  power  of  Spain. 

Taicosama  then  turned  his  eyes  to 
China.  Relations  between  tliat  coan- 
try  and  Japan  had  randy  been  frieniUy, 
and  since  1380  the  two  untlous  hiid 
chised  their  ports  agiiliiMt  oncit  olher't 
ships.  It  still  gidled  tlie  Jnpnneae  to 
remember  that  one  of  their  siognnt 
had,  to  prop  his  own  conleiKted  |iower, 
done  homage  to  a  ChiiieHe  t*m|ierDr  oC 
the  dynasty  of  Ming.  Tidciv«Mnm  KBt 
a  message  to  the  king  of  Corea  con- 
plaining  that  the  ciiMloninry  tribales 
were  no  longer  paid,  and  on  this  de> 
inand  being  coraplle<l  with,  he  an- 
nonnced  to  the  Corejin  nnibnMMlor  Ui 
intention  of  invadimr  China;  Cores, 
he  said,  should  be  bis  vausuiutli  and 
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his  friendship  for  llial  country  would 
depend  upon  iheir  conduct  in  iissistin^^ 
bim.  As  tlic  king,  wiio  was  a  tributary 
to  ibe  Chinese  Empire,  refused  to 
allow  the  Japanese  army  to  pass 
throngli  liis  terrilory,  Taicosama  deter- 
mineil  to  occupy  Corea.  In  planning 
this  expedition  the  Jesuits  tell  us  that 
the  politic  siogun  wished  at  tlie  same 
time  to  effect  another  o))ject.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  Jesuit  fathers 
should  view  all  events  as  bearing  upon 
the  grand  design  which  so  deeply  en- 
gaged their  thoughts,  the  conversion  of 
Japan  to  Christianity.  Nevertheless 
there  seems  reason  for  believing  that 
they  had  correctly  divine<l  some  of  the 
schemes  of  the  siogun  in  the  conduct 
of  his  enterprise.  About  this  time 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty 
members  of  the  order  of  Loyola  in 
Japan,  an<]  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  the  work  of  conversion  might  well 
excite  misgivings  in  the  mind  of  so 
sagacious  a  politician  as  Taicosama. 
Christianity  had  been  first  preached  in 
Japan  in  1649  by  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  shares  with  I^as  Casas  the  title  of 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  and  when  Taico. 
sama  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Ki- 
usiu  to  receive  the  homage  of  its 
princes,  he  was  struck  by  the  spread  of 
the  new  religion.  Ilis  predecessor 
Nobunanga  had  always  shown  a  ruth- 
less hostility  to  the  bonzes,  and  had 
protected  the  Catholic  priests.  Pro- 
voked by  the  controversial  attacks  of 
the  missionaries,  the  bonzes  hml  com- 
plained to  Nobunanga  that  these  foreign 
priests  meant  to  destroy  the  religion 
of  the  empire.  '^  How  many  sects 
have  you  in  Japan  ?  "  scornfully  asked 
the  siogun.  "Thirty-five,"  they  an- 
swered. **Then  if  you  have  so  many, 
we  can  easily  bear  with  a  thirty-sixtli. 
Leave  the  strangers  in  peace."  But 
now  it  appeared  that  the  thirty-sixth 
sect  could  not  suffer  any  of  the  others 
to  exist  where  it  had  the  power. 

From  the  details  given  in  the  mis- 
sionary reports  it  appears  that  there 
were  at  that  time  about  two  linndred 
thousand  native  Christians  in  Japan. 
The  converts  were  most  numerous  in 
Kiusiu  and  the  neighboring  isles.    The 


kings  of  Buugo,  Arima,  and  Omura 
had  become  Christians,  had  forced 
their  sui)jects  at  the  sword's  point 
to  submit  to  baptism,  had  driven  out 
the  bonzes,  demolished  their  dwellings 
and  temples,  and  conliscated  their  rev- 
enues. In  the  larger  inland  of  Niphon 
the  Jesuits  had  also  made  a  number  of 
converts,  among  whom  were  many  of 
high  nmk.  Appearing  as  ambsissadors, 
missionaries,  and  traders,  and  introiluc- 
ing  arts  and  commodities,  they  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  Japan  ;  and  if 
they  continued  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  converts  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that,  with  the  support  of  the 
Portuguese,  they  might  in  time  become 
dangerous.  Professing  obedience  to  a 
foreign  priest,  they  sought  to  over- 
throw the  gods  of  the  empire,  to  bring 
down  the  political  and  theological  edi- 
lice  in  which  Taicosama's  own  power 
was  involved.  In  1587  he  accordingly 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  fathers 
to  continue  their  work  of  converaion, 
and  csuised  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
about  their  converts.  The  Jesuits  tell 
us  that  the  siogun  was  startled  by  the 
report  of  their  number.  He  did  not 
at  the  time  follow  up  his  threats,  but 
the  expedition  to  Corea  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  more 
powerful  princes  and  nobles  of  Kiusiu, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  furthering  his 
own  aims.  The  Japanese  annals  as- 
sign the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
Josi-tosi,  the  ruler  of  Tsusima.  The 
Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the 
principal  credit  to  Tsucamidono,  the 
admind  of  Japan,  called  by  them  Don 
Augustin.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  de- 
sire of  subsequent  sioguns  to  erase  all 
record  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  man  in  the  Japanese  chron- 
icles, but  he  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Chinese  account  of  the  war  under 
the  name  of  Hing  Tchang.  Don  Au- 
gustin had  taken  the  part  of  Taicosama 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  had  been  re- 
warded with  half  the  principality  of 
Fingo.  His  father  had  died  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  he  liimself  forced  his  vassals 
to  profess  the  new  religion,  and  col- 
lected Christian  refugees  in  his  State. 
The  Jesuits  celebrate   his  piety,  wis- 
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<lom,  skill,  and  valor,  and  make  him 
the  hero  of  the  Coreau  ex|>editiou.^ 

Id  the  year  15d2  the  Jiipaiiese  troops 
were  collected  at  Tsasinia,  the  nearest 
island  to  the  coast  of  Corea,  about 
sixty  miles  off,  whence  they  passe^l 
over  as  spee<lily  as  their  means  of 
tmn8|>ort  allowed.  A  vanguard  of 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  comprising 
most  of  tlie  Christian  princes  of  Ktusiu, 
croesed  in  eight  hundred  ships  under 
the  command  of  Don  August  in.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  Jesuits  Taicosama  cal- 
culated that  if  the  expedition  failed  the 
Christian  lonls  would  all  be  killed  ;  if 
it  succeeded  they  could  be  induced  to 
settle  in  C<>rea ;  moreover,  by  with- 
drawing the  means  of  transport  he 
would  always  be  able  to  prevent  or 
regulate  the  manner  of  their  return. 

The  Japanese  were  well  armed  with 
swonis,  lances,  and  halberts,  and  had 
brazen  cannon.  When  we  remember 
that  so  late  as  1638  the  siogun  had  to 
apply  to  the  Dutch  for  the  aid  of  their 
ship-guns  to  batter  the  fortress  of  Xima- 
bara,  where  the  Christians  of  Arima 
wore  standing  at  bay,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  tl>ese  brazen  cannon  did 
much  execution.  The  Japanese  had 
also  muskets,  though  probably  the  sup- 
ply was  not  great.*  The  Chinese  de- 
scribe the  king  of  Corea  as  a  prince 
so  entirely  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
debauchery  that  he  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  being  on  his  guard.  The 
Coreans  were  poorly  arme<1,  their  chief 
weapons  being  bows  and  arrows  ;  on 
their  ramparts  were  mounted  guns 
from  which  they  shot  darts.  Don 
.\ugnstin  lamled  near  Fusan.  Along 
the  river  side  up  to  the  fort  calthrops 
had  been  scattered  to  annoy  the  cav- 
alry ;   the  place  was  garrisoned  by  six 

>  ▲  particular  aiC<y>ant  of  the  Ck>rean  var,  takon 
from  a  oomplete  history  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ming,  is 
ghren  in  the  fourth  Tolumo  of  the  "  General  Hla- 
tory  of  Chi«a,"  by  P.  Dohakle,  17U. 

s  William  Adaina,  who  describes  the  garrison 
of  Meaeo  and  Osaca  In  1613,  says  that  they  had 
ealiTers,  **for  muskets  they  hate  none,  neither 
will  tliey  use  any.*'  Captain  Saris,  who  saw  the 
Japanese  troops  in  the  same  year,  also  tells  us 
that  they  had  no  nyuskets ;  bnt  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Velaseo  Htc  yean  earlier,  in  16BS,  saw  a  thousand 
musketeers  at  Jeddo.  Both  the  Jesuits  and 
Chinese  accounts  of  the  war  report  that  the  Jac^ 
aneee  vaed  nuiaketf . 


thousand  men,  and  fenced  bj  a  wall 
witli  towers  and  a  deep  ditch.  The 
Japanese  filled  up  the  ditch  with  fag- 
gots, and  though  vigorously  repulsed 
on  the  first  attack,  carried  the  place  at 
the  second  assault  and  killed  the  gov- 
ernor. After  capturing  another  for- 
tress called  Foqutnangi,  they  marched 
straight  ui>on  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Co- 
rea, defeating  an  anuy  on  the  way. 
We  are  told  that  through  the  jealousy 
of  Toronosuqui,  one  of  the  heat  he  u 
generals  associated  with  him  by  Tai- 
cosama, Don  Augustic  was  allowed  to 
fight  another  battle  unsupported  against 
sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy.  The 
Christian  hero  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  king,  setting  fire  lo  the 
magazines,  abandoned  the  place  and 
ded  to  the  Cliinese  frontier.  Don 
Augustin  marched  his  troops  Into  the 
town,  and  des|>atchcil  a  eourier  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  conquered  Corea  in 
five-and-twenty  days. 

Taicosama,  deliglited  with  this  rapid 
success,  sent  a  letter  full  of  commenda- 
tion to  Don  Augustin  along  with  the 
present  of  a  horse  and  two  awordt, 
which  is  considered  the  highest  honor 
in  Japan.  The  victorious  general  then 
pushed  forward  to  Pean  (Ping* Yang), 
about  two  days'  journey  from  Clilua, 
while  his  colleague  took  up  a  position 
towanis  Tartary.  Tliey  both  entrenched 
and  fortified  themselves,  and  Taico- 
sama was  at  first  liberal  with  his  rein- 
forcements. But  after  a  time,  say  the 
Jesuits,  the  siogtm  begsin  to  grow  jeal- 
ous of  Don  Augustin  and  his  successes, 
and  ordered  him  to  send  back  the  fleet, 
that  he  might  lead  his  troops  over  la 
person.  Tills,  however,  he  had  no  in- 
tent ion  of  doing,  being  probably  well 
satisfied  to  get  rid  of  so  many  of  his 
turbulent  nobility,  and  to  gratify  their 
taste  for  fighting. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Corea, 
from  his  place  of  refuge  on  the  fron* 
tier,  had  been  sending  courier  after 
courier  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  dragon  standard 
were  now  making  their  way  l>y  toil- 
some marches  to  the  Yalou  River. 

The  Japanese  fiehl  force  was  scarcely 
settled  In  Pfug-Yaug  when  they  frete 
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attacked  by  an  army  of  the  Chioese  aud 
Cureaus.  The  assailauts  were  twice 
ilrivcu  back  wilh  great  slaughter  from 
walU  no  higlier  ihau  leu  feet,  and 
their  general  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
over  to  Taicosama.  Tlie  Chinese  now 
proposed  a  suspeusion  of  arms  till  con- 
<Htions  of  peace  should  be  arninged. 
Don  Aut^usiin,  though  he  knew  that 
it  was  only  intended  to  giiin  time,  was 
fain  to  accept  this  proposal,  for  he 
found  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
Many  of  the  defeated  Coreans  had  fled 
to  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  were 
now  active  in  intercepting  the  enemy's 
supplies  ;  others  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  isles  about  the  coast,  whence  they 
harassed  the  invading  fleet  in  ships 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  Taico- 
sama's.  During  the  war  they  are  said 
to  have  taken  as  many  as  five  hundred 
of  the  small  Japanese  ships.  Unable 
to  get  provisions  from  the  wasted 
country,  and  receiving  but  scanty  sup* 
plies  from  their  own,  the  Japanese 
soldiers  were  sore  pressed.  Many  of 
them  deserted,  only  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  Coreans  on  the  way.  The  Chinese 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  strongly 
reinforced,  and  under  a  skilful  general, 
Li-jn-Song,  made  a  second  attack  on 
Ping- Yang.  This  time  they  were  suc- 
cesjiful.  xVfter  some  desperate  fighting 
they  entered  the  town.  Don  Augus- 
tin,  who  had  retired  into  the  citadel 
evacuated  it  during  the  night ;  and 
the  Chinese,  following  him  up,  killed 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  men  ami 
took  luany  prisoners.  At  break  of  day 
the  Japanese  reached  one  of  their  forts, 
which  they  found  almndoned  by  the 
king  of  Bungo  in  a  panic  on  hearing 
the  tidings  from  Ping- Yang.  A  second 
fort  was  also  found  deserte<l,  and 
Augtistin's  force,  which  had  only  pro- 
visions for  one  <lay,  was  obliged  to 
roari'h  for  three  days  together  through 
heavy  snow.  At  the  tlilnl  fort  they 
found  reinforcements  which  enabled 
them  to  make  a  stand  against  the  far- 
ther advance  of  the  Chinese,  aud  by 
means  of  a  skilfully  planned  ambush  to 
iuflicl  some  loss  uptm  them. 

Fighting  went  on  with  varied    for- 
tune,  but  the  advantage    rested   with 


the  Chinese.  After  some  overtures 
had  been  exchanged,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Japanese  should  evacuate 
Seoul,  aud  fall  back  upou  the  twelve 
foilrcsses  which  they  had  erected  along 
the  seacoast ;  the  Coreans  on  their 
part  were  to  send  an  embassy  to  Taico- 
sama ;  and  Don  Augustin  relume<l  to 
Japan,  with  the  two  Coroan  envo3rs 
and  a  Chiueso  mandarin,  to  explain  to 
the  siogun  how  it  went  wilh  his  army. 
Eventually  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
following  conditions  :  the  Chinese  were 
to  cede  the  sovereignty  of  five  out  of 
the  eight  provinces  of  Corea,  and  to 
open  their  iK>rt6  to  the  Japanese  traders, 
wliile  the  emperor  of  China  was  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  siogun. 
Considering  the  fortunes  of  tlie  war, 
these  terms  look  very  favonible  for 
Japan  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat 
they  were  ever  ratified,  and  the  Chi- 
nese, already  in  danger  from  the  Man- 
chus,  had  reason  to  fear  a  prolonged 
war  with  another  foe.  Taicosama  re- 
ceived Don  Augustin  with  favor,  but 
deprived  the  Christian  Pi*ince  of  Bungo 
of  his  kingdom  for  abandoning  the 
forts. 

The  Jesuits  are  prolix  abont  the  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations,  and  tliere  was 
evidently  much  finessing  on  biHh  sides. 
The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  amliass:!- 
dors  is  represented  in  the  letters  of  the 
Jesuits  as  more  yielding  than  in  the 
accounts  given  in  the  Japanese  annals. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  fathers  received 
direct  Information  about  the  negotia- 
tions from  the  Chrislian  Prince  of  Fingo 
with  whom  they  had  fr(M|nent  inter- 
course. Knowing  that  Taicosama  was 
tire<l  of  (he  unprofitable  war  in  m'hich 
so  much  bloofl  and  treasure  hsid  been 
wastetl,  Don  Augustin  sent  a  message 
through  a  Chinese  named  Juqnequin  to 
the  emperor  at  Pekin  that  Taiot  snnia 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  an  embassy 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  aiogun  on  his 
part  made  great  prepanilioa  to  enter- 
tain the  Chinese  ambassjulors,  which 
were  interrupted  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake that  ruined  his  palaces  and  killed 
many  people  in  Kiphcm.  Owing  to 
this  and  other  delays  the  emlmssy  did 
not  reach  Osaea  till  September,  1906. 
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According  to  the  Jiipancsc  accounts  the 
Chinese  envoys  presented  the  siogun 
with  a  crown,  a  robe,  and  a  golden  seal, 
and  after  a  splendid  banquet  Taicosama 
ordered  two  learned  men  to  read  the 
letter  from  the  emperor  of  China, 
which  was  found  to  run  somewhat  as 
follows :  **  We  specially  invest  you 
with  the  di<j;nity  of  nder  of  Japan  and 
have  sent  our  coniiniHsion  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  also  send  you  a  crown  au<l  a 
robe,  so  that  you  may  be  in  agreement 
with  our  ancient  customs.  Be  careful 
to  act  hi  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  your 
position  as  our  minister.  Be  gnitcful 
for  the  imperial  favor  bestowed  upon 
you.  Follow  always  our  orders."  Tai- 
cosama waxed  furious  at  this  insolent 
letter.  **  I  am  already  king  of  Niphon," 
he  cried.  ^*  I  am  so  alone,  and  if  it  is 
necessary,  I  shall  know  how  to  change 
places,  making  Tai-Ming  my  vassal.'' 
The  Chinese  say  that  Taicosama  ac- 
cepted the  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  their  emperor,  hut  was  offended  by 
the  low  rank  of  the  Corean  envoys  and 
the  meanness  of  their  gifts.  The  Jesuit 
accounts  on  the  other  hand  maintain 
that  Taicosama,  though  displeased  with 
the  scanty  deference  of  the  Coreans, 
dismissed  the  Chinese  envoys  after 
having  made  a  peace  with  the  emperor, 
and  sent  a  message  after  them,  which 
reached  them  at  Siiciiy,  asking  if  there 
was  any  further  fav(»r  which  they  could 
request.  The  ambassadors,  anxious  to 
make  the  best  of  the  opportunity,  an- 
swered that  it  would  crown  the  whole 
negotiation  if  the  siogun  would  raze 
the  forts  and  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Corca. 

It  seems  certain,  however,  that  Tai- 
cosama was  so  much  provoked  by  the 
Chinese  embassy  that  he  gave  orders 
to  renew  the  war.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Jesuits  had  to  suffer  some  persecu- 
tions in  Japan,  but  they  were  not  so 
severe  or  sustained  as  to  check  the 
work  of  propag-.indism,  and  the  ginid 
fathers  were  moreover  mightily  cheered 
by  the  hopes  that  the  Christian  sol- 
diers of  Don  Atigustin  might  be 
spreading  the  true  faith  in  Corea.  One 
Japanese  cavalier  was  indeed  so  zeal- 
ous in   baptizing  the  natives   that  he 


never  rode  out  without  a  senmiit  fol- 
lowing  him  with  a  flagon  of  wuUsr  tiiat 
he  might  not  lack  the  lueiius  of  |ier- 
forming  the  rite  upon  any  children 
whom  he  met.  Many  of  the  Corvau 
prisoners  and  slaves  were  bsiptixetl. 
Some  boys  were  sent  by  Dou  Augustla 
to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  nnd  later 
on  their  names  are  found  reconled  at 
missionaries  and  martyn*.  For  nine 
years  the  Jesuits  had  managed  to  evade 
the  edicts  agiunst  them  in  a  very  politic 
manner,  but  Taicosama,  seeing  iliat 
they  still  persevered  in  their  w«Nrk  of 
conversitm,  caused  six  FniiictHcans, 
three  Jesuits,  and  fifteen  lay  nicmbeim- 
of  the  mission  to  be  iminiled  alive  at 
Nagasaki  on  the  3rtl  of  January,  1567. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  trooiM  lisd 
been  resting  secure  In  their  fortresses- 
along  the  Corean  coast ;  and  large  rein- 
forcements were  now  sent  over  to- 
rekindle  the  war.  The  ci»nimand  of 
the  whole  army  was  given  to  Quiu- 
dono,  a  cousin  of  the  sioguu^s  wife. 
Don  Augustin  was  ordered  to  act  upon. 
the  seacoast,  and  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  a  Chinese  fleet  of  eighty  sail, 
while  two  divisions  of  the  anuy  ad- 
vanced once  more  ui)oq  Seoul.  Tlie 
king  offered  to  pay  a  yearly  iribute 
and  to  give  his  two  sons  ns  hostages  if 
Taicosama  would  recall  his  anny,  but 
his  offers  were  rejected.  A  Clilnes» 
force  was,  however,  more  pcraunsive,. 
and  the  Ja|Minese  were  coinpidlitd  to 
fall  back  upon  two  of  their  forts;  in 
one  of  which,  Wei-Chau,  ucar  the 
Houth-west  extremity  of  Corva,  they 
successfully  withstood  an  assault,  kill- 
ing, it  is  s:ud,  no  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy.  A  second  allack 
was  made  ui)on  the  strong  pOMlti<»ii  into 
which  Dim  Augustin  had  retireil,  rest- 
ing on  the  port  of  Ning-lmi.  The  Chi- 
nese confess  that  tlieir  comnuiiider, 
Leou  Ting,  invited  Iling  Tchang  (Don 
Augustin)  to  an  entertidunient  in  his 
camp.  The  Chinese  geneml  canseil 
one  of  his  officers  to  take*  bis  place  and 
name,  that  ho  might  with  mors  eon- 
venience  give  the  signal  to  sat  upon 
the  Japanese  chief,  who  had  only  fifty 
horsemen  with  him  ;  but  Don  Al^ns- 
tin  becoming  suspicious,  the  slgiial  wa» 
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given  somewhat  too  early.  The  Japan- 
ese leaped  on  his  hoi*8e,an<1  hid  allend- 
aiits,  fonniiig  a  triangular  squadron, 
cut  their  way  wilh  great  slaughter 
through  Ihe  Chinese,  and  got  clear 
off.  Don  Angustin  on  his  return  to  the 
fort  sent  Leou  a  woman's  headdress  ; 
whereupon  the  Chinese  general  imme- 
diately ordered  an  assault,  only  lo  be 
driven  back  wilh  heavy  loss.  The  fur- 
ther  prosecution  of  the  war  was  now 
slackened  by  the  illness  of  Taicosama, 
who  died  on  September  15lh,  1598,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  A  magnificent 
temple  was  raised  over  his  tomb  at 
Meaco,  and  divine  honors  paid  to  his 
memory.  Within  its  walls  was  shown 
the  place  where  were  buried  the  ears 
and  noses  of  three  thousand  Coreans 
who  had  been  massacred  at  one  time. 
He  left  behind  him  only  one  son,  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  whom  he  cora- 
milteil  to  the  care  of  Ijejas,  king  of 
Kuanto,  who  was  declared  regent.  It 
is  said  that  Taiicosama  before  he  died 
had  given  orders  that  his  troops  should 
be  withdi*awn  from  Corea.  At  anv 
rate  this  was  soon  done  by  Ijejas,  who 
had  other  ends  in  view  than  prosecut- 
ing so  wasteful  an  undertaking.  Two 
hundred  thousand  troops  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  life 
hat!  been  ver}'  great. 

The  energies  of  the  Japanese  were 
now  engaged  in  a  civil  war  in  which 
Don  Augustin  took  sides  against  Ije- 
jas ;  but  he  was  defeated,  ma<le  pris- 
oner, and  beheaded,  dying  like  a  goo<l 
Catholic  with  the  words  Jesu  Maria 
upon  his  lips.  lj<*jas,  best  known  in 
history  as  Daifnsama,  in  the  end  got 
rid  of  Fi<Ie  Jori,  son  of  Taicosama,  and 
founded  a  new  line  of  sioguns.  Peace 
was  nuide  wilh  China  in  1607,  but  hos- 
tilities continued  between  Japan  and 
Corea  till  1615  ;  and  trade  between  the 
two  countries  was  always  kept  under 
jealous  restrictions. 

We  are  informed  in  the  **  Aper^u 
G^n^ral  des  Trois  Royaumes,"  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Japanese  by 
Klaprolh,  that  the  miseries  they  en- 
dured from  this  invasion  awoke  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Coreans,  so  that 
they  had  in  1786  a  formidable  fleet  and 


fourteen  fortified  ports.  The  military 
governor  of  Tsusiina,  however,  still 
held  the  light  of  keeping  some  hun- 
dreds of  Japanese  sokliers  at  Fusan. 
£urope  has  now  been  startled  by  the 
news  that  the  descendant  of  the  dairis, 
again  grasping  the  power  of  his  remote 
ancestors,  has  renewed  the  invasion  of 
Taicosama,  and  that  the  Manchu  suc- 
cessors of  the  dynasty  of  Ming  are 
gathering  their  hosts  to  meet  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  old  battleground  where 
the  Chinese  fought  them  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  since  then  have  been 
mainly  for  the  advantage  of  Japan. 
They  seem  at  present  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  Chinese,  if 
obliged  to  send  their  troops  by  land  to 
Corea,  will  be  exposed  to  the  same 
difilculties  as  the  Bussians  were  in  the 
Crimean  war.  As  in  the  days  of  Tai- 
cosama the  Japanese  have  gained  con- 
siderable advantages  at  the  outset ;  but 
if  the  struggle  be  prolonged  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  will  fail  to 
keep  the  peninsula  of  Corea  against 
the  might  of  China. 

William  W.  Ireland. 


From  Longman's  Magaslne. 
THE  BOMAK  JOURNAL  OF  OREQOBOVIUS. 

BY  MBS.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 

In  the  autumn  of  1893  a  second 
edition  appeared  of  the  ^*  ROniische 
Tagebttcher"  of  Gregorovius.  This 
journal  dates  from  1852  to  1874,  the 
most  momentous  period  of  his  life, 
lie  bequeathed  it  to  his  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Althaus,  who  prefaces  it  wilh  a 
biographicsd  sketch.  Gregorovius  left 
no  directions  for  the  publication  of  the 
journal,  but  the  fact  that  he  aire  fully 
revised  it,  while  he  destroyed  his  other 
papers  and  his  friends'  correspondence, 
speaks  for  itself.  The  journal  reflects 
the  nian3'-sided  culture  of  the  writer, 
the  temiierament  of  the  poet,  combined 
with  the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the 
historian.  It  records  the  great  events 
of  the  day.  It  gives  us  glimpses  of  the 
remarkable  men  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.    To  those  who  only  care  for 
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the  objective  side  of  an  nuthor,  its 
thoughtful  iatrospectioD  mnj  some- 
ttnies  appear  c|;oti8ticaI.  Others,  who 
like  to  follow  the  inner  workin&B  of 
tlie  mhid  in  the  conccplion  and  execu- 
tion of  a  }^reat  work,  will  lind  a  8|)ecial 
interest  in  those  passages. 

The  place  where  Gregorovius  was 
born  had  an  Smporlant  influence  on  his 
iniellcclual  development.  Ilis  fatlier 
was  counsellor  at  Neidenburg,  where 
stood  the  ruins  of  a  mediceviil  castle  of 
the  Teutonic  knights.  lie  was  the 
means  of  procuring  its  restoration,  and 
when  it  was  completed  the  law  offices 
were  transferred  thllher,  and  the  coun- 
sellor with  his  numerous  family  took 
up  his  abode  in  it.  Such  surroundings 
gave  the  youngest  sou,  the  future  his- 
torian of  Rome,  an  early  interest  in 
the  Middle  As:es.  He  used  to  say  that 
but  for  his  having  s^ient  his  youth  in 
this  castle,  the  history  of  liome  migJit 
never  have  been  written.  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius  first  studied  theology,  but 
soon  found  himself  unfit  for  it,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  philosophy  and  his- 
tory. After  teaching  some  years  at  the 
Uuiversity  of  Kduigsberg,  where  his 
fii*st  books  appeared,  he  felt  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  Italy,  and  in  spite 
of  small  means  he  migrated  thither  in 
18S2,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
friend,  llie  y<mng  historical  painter, 
Borutrager.  The  latter  die<l  before  the 
arrival  of  Gregorovius,  and  this,  and 
the  death  of  a  promising  nepliew,  ai 
fint  so  deeply  colored  his  tlioughts  that 
he  failed  to  iiud  the  stimulus  which  he 
expected  from  Italian  surroundings. 
Time,  however,  softened  the  blow,  and 
in  May,  1853,  he  says:  ''The  Komau 
air  has  on  me  the  eJffect  of  cliaiu|Mignc. 
This  sunny  atmosphere  penetrates  me 
as  if  from  distant  happy  regions."  He 
went  to  Naples,  Pompeu,  La  Cava, 
Salerno,  Peestum.  He  found  the  three 
temples  ma<;nilioent  and  grand,  like  a 
trilogy  of  ^sdiylui.  ''  Soon  I  shall 
see  Synicuse.  I  rejoice  like  a  ciiUd  at 
the  prospect  of  breathing  the  air  of 
Greece."  On  October  8,  IB54,  we  find 
the  momentous  iiassagc  :  '*  I  iiiiend 
writing  the  liistory  of  Bocue  in  the 
Middle  Ages.    Thk  woilc  roqoires,  it 


seems  to  roe,  the  highest  ealling  ;  yfts, 
an  injunction  from  the  Capitoliutt  Jupi- 
ter himself.  Thie  thought  struck  me, 
impressed  by  the  sight  of  tlie  city  from 
the  island  bridge  of  GL  Bartolomeo,  I 
must  undertake  something  great  whieb 
will  give  substance  to  my  life.  I  com- 
municated tlie  plan  to  Dr,  Braun,  secre- 
tary of  the  ArcliKologlcal  Insiitute. 
He  reflected  and  said,  'This  is  an  at- 
tempt in  which  every  one  must  fail.'  '** 
But  nothing  daunted,  Gregorovios 
began  to  collect  his  materials,  while 
working  at  the  same  time  at  rarious 
other  tilings,  chiefly  poems.  Aiiril  dO, 
1856,  we  rea4l  :  '^  Borne  is  the  demon 
with  whidi  I  wrestle.  If  I  am  wieto- 
rious  in  the  struggle,  that  is,  if  I  suc- 
ceed in  subduhig  this  overwhelmiag 
world  power  by  luakiug  it  a  subject  of 
searching  inquiry  and  artistic  treat- 
ment, I  shall  be  a  conqueror  Indeed." 
On  Septeml)er  25, 1856,  lie  writes  from 
Genazsauo :  ^^  To-morrow  I  return  is 
Rome,  where  I  wiU  begin  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  histor)'  of  the  city  in  llie 
Middle  Ages.  I  shall  soon  see  wlieiher 
by  God's  g^aee  I  am  destined  for  tiiis 
work  or  not." 

Tlie  journal  suffern  n  good  deal 
of  interrufitioa,  as  Gregorovius  now 
plunges  auto  liis  new  work,  finisbtng 
at  the  same  time  '*  The  Tombs  mi  the 
Popes,"  and  the  poem  '^  Euphorinu," 
which  both  api)eared  in  1857*  in  IfSB 
tlie  flrst  two  volumes  ol  llie  liistory 
were  completed.  He  reml  parts  alond 
to  the  Grand  Ihidieas  Helena  of  Rus- 
sia, who  was  then  staying  in  Bome. 
He<lescribcs  that  remarkal)in  princess 
as  ^^a  stately,  beautiful  woman,  of  rare 
cultune^aud  with  vivid  interests  for  all 
branches  of  kuowled|pe."  *•*•  Kothiag 
calls  the  attention  better  to  defects  of 
form  than  neading  aloud  ts  atlenlive 
listeners.  Tlie  grand  duchess  reoinrkod 
to  me  thst  my  style  was  Isain.  8flM 
hit  on  the  right  criUctsoi.  In  the  flrst 
chapters  I  am  uncertain  and  therefore 
labored.  I  must  beoome  lighter.'*  He 
also  read  to  Ampere,  ^'  one  of  llm  nsost 
<reiAiai  of  Freuchinoo,  ^eodnnainfeJ, 
kind,  vivacions,  md,  wlint  fs  rare 
among  tiiem,  without  vantty.*'  Ho 
mads  die  aeqpsfutance  of  Bsmn  sisn 
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Hazthausen,  a  Westphnlian,  the  well- 
known  writer  oo  Russia,  who  had  a 
teudency  to  spiritualism  and  was  inex- 
haustible ill  ghost  stories.  Gregorovius 
himself  was  a  great  dreamer.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  journal  he  tells  an  ex- 
pericnce  which  might  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Psvchical  Societv. 
When  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Gymnasium, 
before  his  Ahiiurienten  examination  — 
the  equivalent  of  matriculation  —  lie 
dreamt  that  the  professor  gave  him  the 
**Ode  of  Ilorace,"  **Justum  ac  tena- 
cem  propositi  virum,"  to  explain.  "  I 
studied  it  well,"  he  says,  "and  when 
on  the  day  of  the  exiunination  I  en- 
tered the  hall  with  my  schoolfellows,  I 
told  them  in  what  way  I  had  learned 
what  I  was  «;oin<v  to  be  examined  in. 
They  laughed  at  me.  Professor  Pe- 
trany  took  up  Horace  and  said  to  me  : 
"Open  at  the  Ode,  'Justum  ac  tena- 
ceni  propositi  virum.' "  The  others 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  I 
passed  briHiantly." 

On  April  29,  1859,  the  Allg^meine 
Zeitung  announced  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the 
City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
"  Thus  the  beginning  coincides  with 
whfit  appears  to  be  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  Italy."  The  events  of  this 
momentous  year  keenly  interested  Gre- 
gorovius :  **  1  look  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy  as  a  sacred  national 
right,"  he  says,  "  and  were  every  Aus- 
trian in  Lombardy  my  own  brother,  I 
would  un;e  the  Italians  to  drive  him 
away.  But  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
that  a  man  like  Napoleon  should  lake 
the  glory  of  having  liberated  a  people. 
Germany  will  renew  its  youth  ;  Prussia 
is  its  Piedmont.  The  Protestant  prin- 
ciple will  triumph  ;  but,  by  the  passible 
destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope,  Catholicism  will  concentrate 
itself  cnorjretically,  and  a  struggle  of 
reliijions  principles  is  at  hand.*' 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Grego- 
rovfiis  spent  twelve  days  at  Monte 
Casino,  to  which  the  librarian  Kalefati 
had  hivited  him.  There  he  distinctly 
heanl  the  cannonading  at  Ghieta.  If 
the  Archives  did  not  contain  miK'h  that 
was  of  use  to  him,  he  had  "  an  invalu- 


able gUmpse  into  the  monastic  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  and  the  beauty  of 
the  place  enchanted  him.  His  room 
reminded  him  of  his  paternal  Castle  of 
Neldenburg,  and  in  the  companionship 
of  the  illustrious  Tosti  he  found  the 
greatest  enjoyment.  "  In  this  extraor- 
dinary man,"  he  says,  "  there  burns  a 
<leep  and  beautiful  mind.  Everylhiug 
is  intuition  with  hhn,  he  works  or 
studies  little,  he  draws  everything  out 
of  himself.  He  laughs  heartily  when 
he  speaks  ;  it  is  the  laugh  of  a  happy 
mind  which  is  never  tormented  by  am- 
bition. Nevertheless,  there  is  in  his 
look  somethiug  of  a  superior  ability, 
which  suddenly  betrays  the  material 
for  a  prince  of  the  Church.  He  has 
the  inherited  spirit  of  the  Benedictine 
aristocracy.  Tosti  lives  in  connection 
with  the  minds  which  have  influenced 
the  world  from  Monte  Casino."  When 
GregorQvius  saw  to  his  surprise  the 
portrait  of  the  Police  Minister  del  Ca- 
retto  in  full  uniform  in  the  Archive 
room,  it  was  explained  to  him  how  this 
man,  before  the  Be  volution  of  1848, 
had  granted  the  monastery  a  priDting- 
prcss  and  had  atsented  to  a  proposal  of 
Tosti  and  the  abbot  for  founding  a 
paper,  the  Athenotum  c^ Italy ^  in  which 
all  Italian  savants^  even  those  who  had 
been  exile<l,  should  write.  Boemini, 
Silvio  Pellico,  Manzotii,  Cantii,  all 
wished  to  contribute,  and  thus  the 
unification  movement  began  in  the 
monastery.  However,  an  attack  upon 
the  Jesuits  by  Gtoberti  eauseil  bad 
blood.  Monte  Casino  was  denounced 
as  the  centre  of  unbelief  and  democ- 
racy, the  printing-press  taken  away, 
and  several  of  Uie  monks  —  among 
others,  Tosti  —  were  baiibhed.  The 
portrait  of  Garelto  remained  as  the 
monument  of  a  promising  scheme,  to 
which  the  notorious  minister  had  un- 
consciously contributed.  Siuc«  ten 
years  the  relations  between  the  monas- 
tery and  the  government  had  not  been 
re-established,  and  Tosti  called  thia  H 
d9cennio  plumbeo, 

"  A  philosophic  tradition,  which 
dates  from  the  days  of  Pythns^oras,  has 
been  kept  alive  in  Bouth  Italy,  which 
has  produced  Thomas  Aquinas,  CHor- 
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dano  Bruno,  Campniielli,  Gcnovesi,  and 
ftoally,  Galtippi.  .  .  .  He  lias  the  iiicrit 
of  having  revive<l  the  philosophic  sluil- 
ies."  The  day  before  his  departure 
Gre^orovius  partook  of  a  solemu  his- 
toric nieal  with  Tosti,  Kale  Pali,  and 
Wandel,  and  on  October  18,  he  left 
Monte  Casino.  As  he  descended  into 
the  mint  of  the  Gampagna,  the  monas- 
tery stood  out  clear  and  briirht.  On 
arriving  at  the  foirgy  San  Germano,  the 
contrast  reminded  him  of  the  two  parts 
of  Raphael's  '•Transfiguration."  The 
summer  of  this  year,  he  records,  had 
been  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  wan- 
dering life,  and  its  cuhuinatiug  point 
Monle  Casino. 

On  December  22  he  finished  the 
third  volume  of  the  ''  History."  Not 
long  after  this  he  received,  through  the 
influence  of  Bunsen,  a  yearly  subsidy 
of  four  hundred  thalers  for  two  years 
towards  the  writing  of  the  **  Historv." 
In  1860  he  paid  a  visit  to  Kdnigsberg : 
'*  After  eiglit  years  of  pilgrimage  and 
hard  struggle,  I  shall  see  my  native 
land  again."  He  wished  to  spend  his 
last  night  in  Italy,  in  the  charming 
island  Isola  Bella.  He  was  now  so 
fully  under  the  spell  of  the  south,  that 
among  the  Swiss  Alps  depression  over- 
came him  at  having  left  it,  and  he 
longed  to  return.  He  stops  at  Stutt- 
gart, Nurembet^,  LiMpzig,  Danzig,  and 
finall}'  reaches  Kdnigslierg.  Here  much 
had  changed.  '*  I  can  go  about  un- 
known, as  if  I  wore  a  mask  ;  and  these 
changes  have  come  about  in  eight 
years."  But  he  also  finds  friends  who 
had  remained  stationary  at  the  point 
where  lie  had  left  them,  while  to  him 
the  eight  years  had  been  *'  a  great,  yea, 
an  immeasumble,  epoch."  In  his  na- 
tive home,  too,  all  is  altered.  Of  his 
father's  world  but  a  shadow  remains. 
He  revisits  Gumbinnen,  where  he  was 
at  the  Gymnasium  from  the  ages  of 
eleven  to  seventeen,  and  where  lie  had 
not  been  for  twent3'-one  years.  His 
uncle's  house  had  been  rebuilt,  the 
poplars  cut  down,  but  the  homely  ave- 
nue of  shady  beeches  welcomes  him, 
and  he  finds  birds'  nests  in  the  same 
trees.  ''  The  experiences  of  childhocMl 
overwhelmed  me.      Even  Pompeii  has 


not  moved  me  as  mach  as  this  garden 
where  I  played  my  ^'outliful  games." 

He  visits  friends  iu  Poland,  and  feels 
renewed  sympathy  for  this  unhappy 
people.  '*  I  wished  them  rusumsclion, 
if  ever  the  deiul  rise  again."  But  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  soon 
hmgs  to  get  back  to  his  work.  By  the 
light  of  later  events  it  is  curious  to  read 
the  following  passage  on  his  return 
journey  :  *'  I  remained  but  three  houm 
at  Slrasburg,  full  of  8orro%v  thaii  this 
beautiful  Gennan  towu  must  now  re- 
main French  forever." 

On   his  return  in  October,  1860,  he 
found  the  national  cause  in  Italy  devel- 
oping fast.     ^'  It  is  a  wonderful  s|iecla- 
cle,"  he  says,  **  to  see  tlie  uew  kingdom 
of  Ital}'  rise  up  as  if  by  enchantment 
When  time  shall  have  obliterated  all 
the  meaner  elements  in   the  struggle, 
Cavour,  Victor  Emanuel,  and  Garilmldi 
will  stand  out  as  heroes  of  this  era.    To 
the  student  of  the  struggles  of  Rome 
in  the  past,  the  sight  of  the  present, 
which  accomplishes  a  work  of  which 
the  ages  had  despaired,  is  invaluable.'* 
At  a  later  perioil  he  writes :  '*  It  was 
the  year  1859  which  lifted  a  veil  from 
my  eyes,  so  that  I  couhl  recogniio  mors 
clearly  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  especially  the  rela- 
tion   of  the  paiMicy  to  Hume."    The 
part  played  by  Nai>oleon  was  a  raysUfi- 
cation.    ^'  Not  even  Tiberius  had  Uioi 
understood  the  art  of  acting  double. 
He  plays  with  both  parlies.    He  lias 
given  up  the  Marshes  and  Umbria  Is 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  allowetl  the  Ripal 
army  to  be  destroyed  at  Caste!  Fidardo, 
and  at  the  same  time  he   forces  lbs 
pope  to   acknowledge   that  he  b  his 
only  protector;  for  Goyon  has  drivea 
the    Piedmontese  from   the    Soulbera 
Marshes,  and  invested  Terracina,  ai 
he  had  done  Vlterbo.    Napoleon  simnl- 
taneously    promotes    and  hinders  Iht 
Italian  Revolution."    Gregorovios  fiodft 
three  constimily  recarring  tyi^ea  In  the 
history  of  Italy,  Macchiavelli,  Casar 
Borgia,  and  the  condottieri. 

The  13th  of  February,  1861,  braegbt 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Gaela.  Wte 
Pius  IX.  heard  it  he  aald,  ••Adeas 
tocca  a  noi."    On  the  15Ui,  the  kit 
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king  of  NapleB  and  his  family  arrived 
in  Rome,  ami  the  liiHlorian  wilne8»ed 
with  emotion  Ihe  end  of  lliis  memora- 
ble kini;dom,  whose  foundation  by  Ihe 
Normans  he  had  lately  been  descril)- 
ing.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  saw  them  all 
in  St.  Peler's,  and  Ihey  appeared  to 
him  like  a  heap  of  faded  leaves  sc4'it- 
lered  hv  Ihe  storm.  Francis  II.  knelt 
before  the  pope  to  receive  the  palm. 
*'''  A  f:ilK*n  kin<x  who  takes  the  palm  of 
resii^nntion  from  the  hands  of  a  totter- 
ing ])ope  is  a  sight  of  historic  value, 
and  this  accompanied  by  the  mairnifl- 
cent  slrnins  of  the  *Slabat  Mater.'  " 

History  moves  so  fast  that  the  recol- 
lection of  these  events,  so  stirring  at 
ihe  lime,  scarcely  moves  us  now. 

Gregorovius  cannot  accept  Home  as 
the  capital  of  a  secular  kingdom.  It 
had  been  too  long  and  too  much  im- 
))regiialed  with  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  and  ''  a  freshly  risen 
kingdom  requires  for  its  capital  alight 
material  like  Berlin,  Paris,  or  Peters- 
burg, upon  which  it  can  rapidly  impress 
itself.  The  king  of  Italy  will  only  cut 
a  small  Hgure  here,  like  one  of  the 
Dacian  prisoners  on  the  Arch  of  Tni- 
jan.  .  .  .  Rome  will  lose  everything  — 
its  republican  air,  its  cosmopolitan 
breadth,  its  tragic  peace."  His  view 
always  was,  he  writes  later  on,  "to 
declare  Rome  a  republic,  to  leave  the 
pope,  the  city,  and  its  district,  but  to 
give  the  Romans  the  Italian  citizen- 
ship. Thus  Rome  would  preserve  its 
cosmopolitan  character.  When  that  is 
extinguished  there  will  be  a  gap  in 
European  soviet}'." 

On  Jinic  6, 1861,  Cavour  died.  *'  The 
niasici'-l)uildi;r  has  fallen  from  his 
structure  ;  who  will  continue  the  work, 
lead  the  revolution,  keep  the  ])arties  in 
check,  unravi'l  the  machinations  of 
Bon.ipMrlisin  ?"  His  dying  as  a  Cath- 
olic, and  the  sight  of  Ins  corpse  with 
the  crucifix  in  his  hands,  ma<le  a  favor- 
able inipn>ssi()n.  The  poi>e  said  he  was 
not  one  of  the  worst  enemitts  of  the 
Church,  and  he  had  a  mass  said  for  his 
fsoul.  Thi^  end  of  this  year  was  marked 
by  an  oclipso  which  coincided  with  a 
great  lcgiiimi'<t  demonstration.  "While 
the  pope  drove  to  the  Church  of  Gesii, 


where  thousands  had  assembled  waving 
white  banners,  Gregorovius,  from 
M<mle  Pincio,  saw  the  sun  go  down 
ominously  in  an  eclipse  near  the  Vati- 
can. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  "History" 
was  now  in  full  progress,  and  in  this 
great  work  lay  the  true  life  of  Grego- 
rovius. The  summer  of  1862  found 
hiin  at  St.  Moritz,  where  he  learned 
the  Romance  language.  He  was  struck 
with  the  large  emigration  to  Australia 
and  California.  "  It  is  strange  to 
think  that  this  heroic  nature  turns  out 
confectioners."  He  procee<led  to  Mu- 
nich, met  again  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena,  and  learned  from  her  that 
Garibaldi  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
wounded  at  Aspromonte.  "  He  played 
on  those  shores  the  ballad  of  the 
'  Diver,'  but  the  gfxis  forgive  reckless 
folly  only  once."  Later  on  he  writes  : 
"  Women  swarm  round  the  wounded 
hero  like  flies  about  a  wound."  Ma- 
dame Schwabe  nursed  him.  "  He  is 
usually  silent,  never  speaks  of  politics, 
and  reads  Tacitus,  as  Cola  di  Bienzi 
read  Livy  in  prison."  The  foUowing 
words  sound  almost  prophetic  :  "  Julius 
von  Mohl  said  the  Rhine  was  an  axiom 
in  France.  Napoleon  will  there  play 
his  last  card.  This  I  fear  also.  Bad 
times  are  before  us,  but  our  nationality 
must  rise  triumphant  out  of  it  all." 
After  that  he  saw  "  the  two  cradles  of 
the  French  Revolution  —  Ferney  and 
the  house  of  Rousseau  at  Geneva." 

In  the  spring  of  1863  he  witnessed 
the  sudden  death  in  Rome  of  Munch, 
the  Norwegian  historian.  **  He  could 
not  have  died  a  more  beautiful  death 
than  here  in  Rome,  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  beloved  by  his  country,  which  he 
had  only  just  left."  Norway  adopted 
his  children  and  made  them  a  rich  leg- 
acy. In  the  summer  Gregorovius  saw 
the  excavations  of  the  villa  of  Li  via  at 
Prima  Porta,  with  its  beautiful  fresco 
paintings,  now  believed  to  be  by  the 
contemporary  Roman  painter  Ludius. 
lie  worked  for  some  time  in  the  library 
at  Munich  and  met  Giesebrecht,  '^Ddl- 
linger,  a  refined,  cold,  dry  man,  who 
expresses  himself  shrewdly,  an<l  rec- 
ognizes the  impartiality  of  the  history 
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of  Borne."  He  next  worked  in  the 
Archives  nt  Bologna,  Sieun«'\,  Orvieto, 
the  latter  iu  '*  iti(le»crib:ii)Ie  confusion," 
and  the  1st  NovonilxT  found  him  hack 
in  Rome.  In  the  followin^:  winter  Am- 
pferc  died,  "a  man  of  rare  culture, 
encycloptedic  knowledjje,  and  incred- 
ible vivacity  of  mind,  with  a  most 
amiable  character,  and  a  benevolence 
arisins^  from  the  nnUiinted  freshness  of 
his  nature,  independent  in  relation  to 
the  Napoleonic  government."  The 
thought  that  he  had  died  before  having 
linished  his  history  discouraged  Grego- 
rovius.  Garibaldi  was  in  England  at 
that  time,  'Med  through  the  dmwing- 
rooms  like  a  lion  held  by  a  string  of 
roses.*'  The  summer  found  Gregoro- 
vius  as  usual  travelling.  Tie  visits 
Assisi.  The  paintings  of  Giotto,  espe- 
cially the  wedding  of  St.  Fmncis  with 
poverty,  greatly  impress  him  b}'  their 
elevated  simplicity,  so  full  of  deep 
meaning.  He  goes  to  Naples,  revisits 
Pompeii,  thinks  of  his  own  past,  much 
of  which  lies  buried  in  ashes.  The 
following  winter  he  finished  thr  fifth 
volume.  In  the  summer  of  18(35  Gre- 
gorovius  was  offered  a  professorship, 
^ut  he  felt  that  his  vocation  did  not  lie 
there,  and  preferred  his  independent 
studies.  Kuno  Fischer,  who  was  a 
professor  at  Jena,  and  who  accompa- 
nied the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
Weunar  to  Rome,  in  the  winter  of 
1865  described  to  him  the  narrow  uni- 
versity life  of  Jena,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  freedom.  Two  vears  after 
he  met  Auerbarh  at  Stuttgart,  who 
complimented  him  on  his  youthful 
looks,  and  attributed  them  to  his  not 
having  become  professor. 

A  friendnhip  with  a  noble  woman 
was  woven  like  a  golden  thread  through 
his  life.  After  a  long  illneiss  she  died 
on  April  3,  1866.  **  A  good  genius  has 
departed  from  me.  She  was  a  true 
friend  to  rac,  great  in  thought  and 
feeling,  free  from  most  of  the  faults  of 
women,  without  vanity  or  egotism,  of  a 
rare  clear-headedness.  She  took  a 
I>art  in  ni}'  spiritual  life,  and  that  had 
compensated   Imt  for   the   loss   of  her 

hopes    after   B had  forsaken  her. 

She  was  the  most  elevated  soul  I  met 


with  in  life  ;  even  her  doceplions  had 
not  embittered  her,  bul  had  uuide  her 
more  noble  and  entirely  unselfish."  In 
after  years  he  frequently  ▼iaited  her 
tomb. 

Gregorovius's  yiews  of  the  romauce 
of  life  are  condensed  iu  a  few  words. 
When  the  Princess  Wiitgeiistein  was 
writing  an  article  on  friendship,  he 
said  to  her,  *^  Friendship  to  be  real 
requires  half  a  lifetime,  love  needs  bui 
a  moment.  How  precious  is  friend- 
ship, and  how  divine  is  love  I  *' 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  ''  Pauline  " 
he  lost  his  brother.  He  ilionglit  much 
of  both,  but  the  stirring  limes  raised 
him  above  personal  sorrow  aud  made  it 
easier  to  bear. 

Upon  soch  a  shrine. 
What  are  our  petty  griefs,  let  me  not  nma- 
ber  mUie. 

These  were  the  days  of  KOniggratx 
and  Sadowa,  of  Prussia's  triumph  and 
Austria's  humiliation.  *^It  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  torrent  of  iK>liticaI  event* 
breaking  out  after  long  stagnation  in 
Germany.  The  pulse  of  liistory  beats 
quicker  through  telegraphs,  railways, 
inventions,  knowledge,  aud  political 
maturity.  What  took  Frederick  the 
Great  seven  years  is  accomplished  by 
his  grandsons  in  seven  days.  Besides, 
what  happens  now  is  only  what  has 
been  long  preparing ;  everylhiug  is 
ripe,  hence  these  mighty  electric 
blows."  The  Empress  Charlotte  vis- 
ited the  pope  in  her  extreme  distress. 
Her  deranged  mind  looked  to  liim  for 
the  protection  refused  to  her  by  France. 
She  would  scarcely  leave  the  Valican. 
'*  Tutto  ci  viene  a  noi,"  snid  the  unfor- 
tunate pope  ;  *'  ci  mancava  ancora,  chr 
una  donna  s'impazzisse  al  Viiticuno.** 

The  Austrians  leave  Venice  —  the 
French  leave  Rome,  a  deathblow  to  the 
temporal  power.  ^*  Mexico,  Prussia, 
Rome,  are  the  lines  of  retreat  of  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  whose  star  Is  set- 
ting. Great  times  are  coniing.  They 
will  move  round  the  new  German  worid 
power  and  Catholic  Refonu.  At  this 
pcriixl,  1864  and  1867*  the  conrersations 
of  Gregorovius  with  Gervinns  show 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  against 
the   rising    power   of   Prnsala.     *'Hs 
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[Gervinas]  is  an  enemy  of  all  that  hxis 
been  nccomplished  through  Prussia. 
He  prophesies  evil,  from  the  uuiffcn- 
tion  of  Germany  through  lliis  power. 
His  ideal  is  tlie  United  States  ;  and 
according  to  Iiis  view  Germany  should 
be  a  fedemi  state.''  But  his  judgment 
was  determined  besides  by  his  dislike 
to  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  His  sense 
of  right  was  deeply  shocked.  Ho  be- 
lieved tliore  was  an  impassable  abyss 
between  8<mth  Germany  and  Prussia. 
Gregorovius  also  considered  the  federal 
constitution  to  have  an  historic  basis  in 
Germany,  but  he  takes  into  account  the 
changes  brought  about  by  progress  and 
rapid  communication  through  steam 
and  electricity,  and  the  groat  agglom- 
erations of  population  with  whicli 
statesmen  have  now  to  deal,  and  he 
has  confidence  in  the  growing  strength 
of  the  national  feeling  to  prevent  the 
schism  between  North  and  South  Grer- 
many  which  Gervinus  feared. 

On  visiting  Stuttgart  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  he  was  struck  by  the  feeling  of 
unity,  combined,  however,  witli  a 
dread  of  Prussian  militarism  and  abso- 
lutism. This  fear  did  not  diminish. 
In  the  autumn  of  1869,  he  writes  from 
Munich,  ^'  It  seems  to  me  as  if  Berlin 
Prussianism  is  loathsome  to  the  south, 
and  will  long  remain  so."  It  required 
the  great  war  of  1871,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  Germany  itself  was  threatened, 
to  weld  together  the  various  discordant 
elements,  at  tirst  in  self-defence,  and 
finally  in  a  victory  dearly  bought  and 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  present  German  emperor 
first  visited  Hanover  in  1889,  there  was 
among  the  many  inscriptions  wliich 
were  intertwined  with  tlie  green 
boughs  and  flowers  to  welcome  him,  a 
very  significant  one  :  — 

Wer  auf  das  Ganze  den  Blick  gerichtet 
Dem  ist  schon  im  Busen  dec  Streit  gesch- 
llchtet. 

No  less  eloquent  in  their  silence  and 
solitude  were  the  deserted  halls  and 
gardens  of  the  roj'al  palace  of  Her- 
renhausen.  The  wheel  of  necessity 
mercilessly  crushes  all  that  stands  in 
its  way. 


The  criticisms  of  Gregorovius  al>out 
some  of  his  fellow  historians  are  at 
once  appreciative  and  discriminating. 
He  and  Gervinus  agree  in  their  opinion 
of  Ranke.  '^  Kanke  only  knows  diplo- 
macy in  history,  the  people  he  does  not 
know.  He  has  the  roost  subtle  gift  of 
combination  and  logical  acuteness,  but 
he  has  no  power  of  constructing.  His 
men  and  things  show  their  inner  fibres, 
but  only  as  in  an  anatomical  theatre. 
Ranke  goes  through  history  as  through 
a  picture-gallery,  writing  interesting^ 
notes.  I  compare  him  as  an  historian 
to  what  Alfiori  is  as  a  poet."  When 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ranke 
some  years  after,  he  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  sparkling  with 
witty  talk,  and  even,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, an  enthusiast. 

Of  Gervinus  lie  says  that,  like  most 
learned  Germans,  he  applied  the  the- 
ories of  the  study  to  practical  life,  and 
judged  contemporary  events  too  much 
by  tlie  sayings  of  a  few.  He  described 
him  as  a  stately  man  of  remarkable 
appearance,  but  with  professorial  heav- 
iness. Gervinus  lived  for  a  time  in 
modest  retirement  in  Rome.  He  had 
a  passion  for  Handel's  music,  whiph 
his  wife  constantly  played  to  him.  A 
warm  friendship  grew  up  between  him 
and  Gregorovius.  When  the  latter 
worked  in  the  library  at  Heidelberg  in 
1867,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
Gervinus's  family  circle.  After  the 
death  of  Gkrvinus  in  1871,  Gregorovius 
said  of  him  :  *^  Gervinus  was  a  noble 
man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  with 
firm  convictions,  a  wide  intellectual 
grasp,  a  gi*eat  prosaic  cast  of  mind  "  — 
**  prose,"  he  says  elsewhere,  **  in  the 
noblest  and  most  powerful  form." 
'*  He  leaves  his  country  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  great  intellect  and 
patriotism  :  the  liistory  (»f  national 
poetry,  which  he  has  treat(*<1  on  a  phil- 
osophical basis." 

In  the  year  1869  Gregorovius  reached 
the  end  of  his  history,  but  a  tit  of  in- 
tense  depression  came  over  him,  and 
he  delayed  the  finishing  touches.  This 
was  the  year  when  tlie  Council  met. 
Ddllinger  wished  Gregorovius  to  send 
him  reports  of  its  doings  in  order  that 
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he  might  utilize  them,  but  Gre^orovius 
declined.  He  felt  that  silence  nloiie 
was  becoming  to  him  on  account  of  his 
scientific  nnd  social  position  in  Rome. 
^' Janus,''  with  its  nnconipromisinv:  at- 
tacks upon  the  Papacy,  was  making  a 
great  stir,  and  was  put  in  the  Index. 
Though  putilitthed  anon3'mously,  it  was 
at  once  recognized  to  have  been  in- 
spired if  nf>t  written  by  D5llinger. 
The  Donaiizeiiung  challenged  Ddllinger 
to  admit  or  contradict  the  authorship, 
but  he  did  not  reply.  The  Council 
inspired  Gregorovius  with  uo  real  in- 
terest ;  even  Strossmayer,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  man  with  ^Hhe  high 
forehead  of  the  clear  thinker,  quiet  and 
firm,"  he  lielieved  to  be  at  bottom  a 
priest,  *'*'  full  of  vanity  and  ambition." 
He  describes  the  Council  scene,  where 
StrosKmaver  defended  the  Protestants 
ag^iinst  some  violent  attacks,  and  was 
hooted  down  with  clenched  fists  and 
ilie  cries  '*  Tu  es  protestans  ;  tu  es 
haereticus,  descendas  :  "  "  Strossmayer 
is  the  hero  of  the  Council,  and  but  for 
his  being  able  to  fall  back  on  Austria, 
he  would  now  probably  share  the  fate 
of  the  two  Armenian  bishops  who  are 
incarcerated  in  the  Palace  of  the  Inqui- 
sition." ''  Fanaticinm  is  boundless,"  he 
writes  in  June,  1870.  '*  We  have  lost 
the  feeling  of  security,  and  after  eigh- 
teen years  spent  in  liome,  I  feel  more 
of  a  Htninger  than  the  first  day.  The 
air  has  been  morally  poisoned." 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  was,  he 
thought,  started  on  a  false  basin. 
*'Thi'y  represent  their  condition  since 
the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility  in  such 
a  way  as  if  behind  this  limit  lay  a 
golden  ai;e,  in  fnnit  of  it  nothing  but 
ruin.  But  this  limit  is  ludicrously  fan- 
ciful. An  AuHtrian  said  to  me  lately  : 
^Before  the  Infallibility  the  Catholics 
believofl,  by  order  of  the  pope,  that  two 
and  two  make  seven  ;  now  that  he 
wishes  them  to  believe  that  twice  four 
make  nine,  they  refuse  to  do  so.'" 
Ddllini^er  was  too  purely  intellectual  to 
inspire  enthuHiasm.  **  Without  the 
fire  of  faith  that  flows  from  the  heart 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  reformer. 
Ddllinifcr  d<M^s  not  possess  a  single 
quality  for  it." 


In  July  the  war  broke  out  and  di»* 
placed  ever)*thing  else.  ''  The  spirit  of 
1813  is  awake — an  enthusiasm  as  in 
the  days  of  our  fatliers."  *^  All  Ger- 
many has  risen  like  one  man  against 
France.  It  was  never  so  strong  be- 
cjuise  it  was  never  so  unitetl.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  issue." 
The  pages  describing  day  by  day  the 
events  that  some  of  us  have  lived 
through  are  replete  with  iuteresL  He 
cannot  work,  but  ^*  what  is  the  pen  and 
the  word  to-day  ?  Action  ovumliaflows 
IL  Fnmce  totters  like  a  bull  on  whose 
forehead  fell  the  blow  of  a  giant." 
Mindful  of  his  French  friends,  be 
feels  for  the  overwhelming  misfortunes 
of  France,  and  cidls  Ampere  happy 
that  he  is  dead.  His  brother  served 
in  tlie  campaign  and  was  nearly  killed 
before  Amiens.  At  the  sight  of  all  the 
misery  of  the  French  people,  he  wrote 
home,  '*  I  should  like  to  be  well  out  of 
the  wretched  affairs  of  tills  world." 
Gregorovius,  in  those  days,  sent  ▼ari« 
ous  articles  about  tlie  war  to  the  AUg*' 
meint  ZeiUtng, 

On  Januar}*  19, 1871,  ho  reached  his 
fiftieth  birtliday.  *^  In  honor  of  thb 
event  I  finished  the '  lUsiori','  leaving 
only  the  revision  to  be  done  before 
printing."  Rome  had  now  Infcome  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  on  July  8  the 
king  made  his  entry.  ^^  If  we  Ger- 
mans had  not  shattered  the  Frendi 
power,"  he  writes,  ^'Victor  EroaniMl 
wouhl  not  this  day  have  entered  Rome. 
The  Itidian  nation  which  our  old  em- 
perors of  the  Holy  Roman  Empfam 
gf>verned  so  long  adso  receiYtnl  its  new 
future  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Germaa 
National  Empire."  He  compares  lbs 
sit  tuition  in  Rome  to  that  in  Japan, 
with  a  worldly  and  a  spiritual  |)ower— 
a  taikoon  and  a  mikado.  Each  bas  iU 
end)asMies.  He  did  not  think  the  Ital- 
ians capable  of  refonning  Ciilholicimi. 
*^  They  mercflessly  criiiciMe  theniMelvei, 
and  confess  that  the  moral  condiiloD  of 
the  people  is  in  contradiction  with  ili 
pftlitical  achievements,  and  It  Is  an  as- 
deniable  fact  that  a  poliiical  reToliitioa 
remains  fruitless  whiioni  an  accaa- 
panyin7  mond  one."  Fklth  In  a  b||^ 
moral  ideal  was  wanting. 
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Home  had  now  lost  all  ehartn  and 
ioitirottl  for  liiiu,  aud  he  was  Ihiiikiug 
of  leaving  it  U>  sellle  agaiu  in  G^V" 
many.  **  The  Muidle  Ay^aB  haive  been 
swept  away  as  if  by  a  Iranionlana,  wilh 
all  the  hixlorical  spirit  of  the  pasl." 
He  was  jiHad  lo  have  lived  so  long  in 
the  old  Ii4>nie,  as  liiere  only  ho  ecmld 
have  wrilleii  hi:*  history.  Meanwhile 
the  Italian  Professor  Cianipi  suggested 
that  some  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  t<»  Gregorovius  for  his  ^*  History 
of  the  City  of  llome,'*  aud  this  pro^xisal 
foumi  gitneral  support.  At  first  tJiere 
was  some  idea  of  asking  the  niuniciiuil- 
ity  to  confer  the  Roman  citizenship  on 
him.  Gre«;oroviu8  does  not  conceal 
that  he  wtmld  have  considereii  this  as 
tile  higliest  honor  that  could  be  be- 
stowed on  him,  but  this  plan  was 
dtx>pped,  and  the  municipality  decided 
to  publish  the  Italian  translation  at 
their  expense.  Greg«*rovius  had  al- 
ready conceded  the  right  of  publishing 
the  transhition  to  a  Venetian  piiblislier« 
and  though  he  could  not  cancel  this 
arrangement,  it  was  now  settled  that 
tiie  Rom;in  ainnicipality  should  become 
re^lMHuible  for  the  ext>ense.  He  ended 
the  yetn*  1872  wilh  the  happy  consciiuis- 
aess  of  having  tiniMhe<l  hiri  ]if«  work  in 
a  way  which  Rome  considered  worthy 
of  itaelf. 

While  reading  in  the  Archives  for  tiie 
^  History  '^  another  work  had  •haped 
itself  out  before  him, — Che  **  Life  of 
Lttcrclia  Horiria."  **  I  have  mastered 
the  material.*'  he  says,*^nnd  the  writ- 
ing of  it  14  tail  play.**  He  finitshed  it 
in  DeeemlMsr,  1873.  On  Ma<v;h  1,  1874, 
he  learned  that  the  ^*  History"  hiid 
been  put  In  the  Index,  atid  tJiis  news 
greatly  exhilarated  him.  According  to 
custom  tlie  decree  waH  placardetl  on  the 
doors  of  the  three  great  basilicas,  St. 
Peter,  tli«  Lsiteran,  ami  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  He  went  to  St.  Peter,  where  he 
saw  it.  ^^  I  siuUlenly  felt  a  personal 
retatiou  t(»  the  venerable  dome.  I 
never  walked  through  ii  iu  such  an 
exalted  frame  of  mind.  I  Uioaglit  of 
all  my  libor,  my  sufferings,  my  joys, 
niy  great,  passion — all  I  had  tiirowu 
into  this  work,  and  I  pnnsed  the  good 
genii    who    seemed    to    have    watched 
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ovor  it  that  I  was  able  to  a^omplisb  it 
unilisturbud,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  papal  dominion  broke  down. 
If  the  priests  had  put  my  history  to  the 
interdict  after  the  first  volume  had 
appeared,  the  work  would  not  exist 
tOHlay,  for  all  the  libraries  of  Rome 
would  have  been  closed  to  me.  £ver 
since  the  Jesuits  denounced  me  iu  the 
Civiltk  Cattolica  I  lived  for  years  io 
expectation  thiitthis  thunderbolt  would 
strike  me.  .  .  .  Only  now  the  dart  has 
l>een  shot^  not  so  much  agiiinet  me  aa 
agahist  Prussia,  where  Bisniarck,  like  a 
new  Diocletian,  persecutes  Christian- 
ity, as  the  priests  cry,  and  possibly 
alao  against  the  municipality  of  Eome, 
at  whose  expense  the  publication  in 
Venice  is  carried  out.  My  work  is 
accompiiah«d  and  spreads  through  the 
world,  and  the  po|)e  is  helping  to  ad- 
vertise it.  Many  people  wrote  about 
t!ie  decide,  Mariano  wrote  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Diritto,  All  congratnlate 
me  on  the  deserved  honor." 

July  11,  1S74,  was  his  last  day  in 
Rome.  He  Inul  inatle  up  his  mind  to 
live  wiUi  his  reflations  in  GermaQy,  ha 
felt  his  mission  was  at  an  end.  He 
ha<i  cleare^l  uf)  4»Ieven  dark  ages  of  the 
city.  ^'Tiiis  is  my  luonuraeut  here." 
liut  the  thought  of  t)reaking  with  this 
memorable  peri<Ki  of  his  life  tilled  him 
with  emotitm  day  and  night,  and  often 
roused  him  with  a  start  in  his  sleep. 
It  was  a  sudden  wrench^  like  that  of  a 
tree  uprooted  by  the  sierm,  the  vaoish- 
ing  of  a  whole  world,  like  iltatel  Pros* 
|iero  ia  ilie  ^  Tempeti." 


ptom  The  Q0^UmmM'$  pcsgasiae. 
"THE  DABKN£SS  BBHi^D  TIOB  8TAfi3."' 

People  who  do  not  giv^  the  matter 
sufficient  couHideratiou  seena  to  tliink 
iiiai  liie  number  of  iJie  sUirs  is  prac- 
ii^^tdiy  iniintte  ;  but  this  idea  is  totally 
iucorivct,  and  due  to  complete  igno- 
rance of  telescopic  revehitions.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  larger  Uie  tele- 
scope used  id  ihe  examiuation  of  il>s 

>  The  title  x>f  this  article  was  Roggestod  hy  a 
jMiflsage  in  Mr.  U.   Rider   Haggard's  iatweHlag 
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heavens,  the  raore  the  number  of  llie 
stara  seems  to  increase,  but  we  now 
know  thnt  there  is  a  limit  to  this  in- 
crease of  telescopic  vision.  And  the 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  we  are  rap- 
idly approach in<;  this  limit.  Although 
the  number  of  stars  visible  in  the 
Pleiades  at  Orst  rapidly  increases  with 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  telescope 
used,  and  althouijrh  photography  has 
largely  increased  the  number  of  stars  in 
this  remarkable  cluster,  it  has  recently 
been  foun<l  that  an  increased  length  of 
exposure  —  beyond  three  houi*s  —  adds 
verv  few  slai*s  to  Ihe  number  visible  on 
the  photograph  taken  at  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory in  1885,  on  which  over  two 
thousantt  stars  can  be  counted.  Even 
wilh  this  large  number  on  so  limited 
an  area,  vacant  spaces  of  considerable 
extent  are  visible  between  the  stars, 
and  a  glance  at  the  original  photogniph 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  would 
be  ample  room  for  many  times  the 
number  actually  visible. 

On  the  photograph  of  the  great 
globular  cluster  Omega  Centauri  re- 
cently taken  in  Pent  with  a  telescope  of 
thirteen  inches  aperture,  the  individual 
stars  composing  this  superb  cluster  can 
be  distinctly  seen  and  counted,  al- 
thoui^h  to  the  eve  it  seems  to  be  a  mass 
of  **  innumerable  "  stars.  The  enu- 
menilion  has  been  carefully  made  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haily,  and  gives  0,389  for 
ihe  number  of  stars  in  this  cluster. 
They  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
actual  number  is  really  greater,  and  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  it  contains 
about  ten  thousand  stjiix.  If  the  whole 
skv  were  as  thicklv  studded  wilh  stai*8 
as  in  this  cluster — which  of  coui*se  it 
is  not  —  tiie  total  number  visible  in  the 
whole  heavens  would  be,  I  fiml,  six- 
teen hundred  and  tifty  millions,  a  very 
large  nnnil)er,  of  course,  but  not  much 
in  excess  of  the  present  human  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  number  of  the  oarth*s  in- 
habitnnt^«  has  ever  been  described  as 
**  infinite." 

Clusters  such  as  Omega  Centauri, 
and  even  the  Pleiades,  are  of  coui*se 
remarkable  and  rare  exceptions  to  the 
genend  rule  of  stellar  distribution,  and 


the  heavens  in  general  aro  not — eTeii 
in  the  richest  portions  of  Uie  Milky 
Way  —  nearly  so  rich  in  stars  as  the 
globular  clusters.  The  fact  of  these 
clusters  being  remarkable  objects 
proves  that  they  arc  unusually  rich  in 
sUirs,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  — 
evidence  amounting  to  absolute  proof 
in  the  case  of  the  globular  clusters  — 
that  these  clusters  of  stars  are  ivally 
and  not  apparently  close,  thnt  they  are 
actually  systems  of  suns,  and  till  a  com- 
paratively limited  volume  in  space. 
We  c]innot  then  estimate  the  probable 
number  of  the  visible  stars  by  ct>uniing 
those  visiblo  in  one  of  these  globular 
clusters.  We  must  draw  our  amcla- 
sions  from  other  portions  of  the  sky. 
On  a  photograph  of  a  rich  spot  iu  the 
ccmstellatiou  Cyguus,  taken  by  Br. 
Roberts  iu  August,  1887,  iu  that  lumi- 
nous region  of  the  Milky  Way  which 
lies  between  Gramma  and  Beta  Cygni, 
no  less  than  16,206  stars  have  been 
counted  on  a  space  of  four  square  de- 
grees. On  this  beautiful  photograph  — 
a  paper  print  of  which,  kindly  presented 
to  me  by  l>r.  Itoberts,  lies  before  me 
as  I  write  —  the  stars,  although  tliickly 
strewn,  have  numerous  and  compara- 
tively largo  blank  simces  l>etweeu  them* 
and  ^^  the  dark  back*;rouiid  of  the 
heavens  "  is  very  conspicuous  even  in 
this  rich  region.  A  glance  at  this  pho- 
tograph shows  that  there  would  be 
ample  room  for  at  least  ten  times  the 
number  of  stars  actually  visible.  The 
same  fact  is  evident  on  the  beautifal 
photographs  of  various  portions  of  the 
lieavens  taken  by  the  brothers  Heniy 
at  the  Paris  Observatory.  The  number 
of  stars  visible  on  Dr.  Roberts's  photo- 
graph gives  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  millions  for  the  whole  sky, 
but  as  the  region  in  question  is  evi- 
dently a  ver}*  rich  one,  this  number  is 
too  large  to  be  taken  as  an  average,  Ihe 
stars  in  many  other  regions  beiu^  much 
more  thinly  scattered.  Even  for  the 
stars  visible  on  the  Psaris  photograph  of 
the  Pleiades,  I  find  that  were  tlie  whole 
sky  as  thickly  strewn  with  stars  as  Ihii 
cluster,  the  total  number  would  be  only 
thirty -three  millions,  or  leas  than  the 
present  population  of  France*    Taking 
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the  comparatively  poor  regions  of  tlie 
sky  iiilo  coiisideruliou  iis  well  as  the 
rich  regions  of  Ihe  Milky  Way,  it  is 
now  genenilly  admitted  by  all  astrono- 
mers who  have  studied  this  particular 
question  that  the  probable  number  of 
stai*s  visible  in  our  largest  telescopes 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  millions, 
a  number  whicli,  large  as  it  is,  abso- 
lutely, may  be  considered  as  relatively 
very  small,  and  even  utterly  insij^nlii- 
cant  when  compared  with  an  "  infinite 
number." 

That  this  number  of  one  liundred 
millions  will  not  probably  be  largely 
increased  by  any  increase  of  telescopic 
power  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  M. 
Celoria,  using  a  small  telescope  of 
power  barely  sufficient  to  show  stars 
to  the  eleventh  magnitude,  found  that 
he  could  sec  almost  exactly  the  same 
number  of  stars  near  the  northern 
pole  of  the  Milky  Way  as  were  vis- 
ible in  Sir  William  HerschePs  great 
reflector  I  thus  indicatini^  that  —  here 
at  least  —  no  increase  of  optical  power 
will  materially  increase  the  number  of 
stars  visible  in  that  direction.  For 
Herschers  gauging  telescope  certainly 
showed  far  fainter  stars  than  those 
of  the  eleventh  magnitude  in  other 
parts  of  the  heavens.  It  should,  there- 
fore, have  shown  fainter  stai*s  at  the 
Galactic  Pole  also,  if  such  stars  ex- 
isted in  that  regiim  of  space.  Their 
absence  seems  certain  proof  that  very 
faint  stars  do  not  exist  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that,  here  at  least,  our  sidereal 
universe  is  limited  in  extent. 

An  examination  bv  Miss  Gierke 
of  Professor  Pickering's  catalogue  of 
stars  surrounding  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens  shows  that  ''  the  small  stars 
are  overwhelmingly  too  few  for  the 
space  they  must  occupy  if  of  average 
brightness  ;  and  they  are  too  few  in 
a  constantly  increasing  ratio."*  Here 
again  a  *' thinning  out"  of  the  stellar 
hosts  seems  clearly  indicated,  and  sug- 
gests that  a  limit  will  soon  be  reached 
beyond  which  our  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes will  fail  to  reveal  any  further 
stars. 

1  Nature,  August  9,  1888. 


Let  us  see  what  richness  of  stellar 
distribution  is  implied  by  this  number 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  visible  stars. 
It  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  area 
of  the  whole  sky,  in  both  hemispheres, 
is  41,253  square  degrees.  This  gives 
2,424  stars  to  the  square  degree.  The 
moon's  apparent  diameter  being  slightly 
over  half  a  degree  (31'  5")»  <^l»e  area  of 
its  disc  is  about  one-flfth  of  a  square 
degree.  The  area  of  the  whole  star 
sphere  is  consequently  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  times  the  area  of  the 
full  moon.  A  total  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  stara  gives  therefore  five 
hundred  stars  to  each  space  of  sky 
equid  in  area  to  the  full  moon.  This 
seems  a  large  number,  but  stars  scat- 
tered even  as  thickly  as  this  would  ap- 
pear at  a  considerable  distance  apart 
when  viewed  with  a  telescope  and  a 
high  power.  As  the  area  of  the  moon's 
disc  contains  about  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  square  minutes  of  arc,  there 
would  not  be  an  average  of  even  one 
star  to  each  square  minute.  A  pair 
of  stare  half  a  minute,  or  thirty  sec- 
onds apart,  would  form  a  very  wide 
double  star,  and  with  stars  placed  at 
even  this  distance  the  moon's  disc 
would  cover  about  three  thousand,  or 
six  times  the  actual  number  visible  in 
the  largest  telescopes. 

But  in  addition  to  this  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  limited  number  of 
the  visible  stars,  derived  from  actual 
observation  and  the  results  of  photog- 
raphy, we  have  indisputable  evidence, 
from  mathematical  considerations,  that 
the  number  of  the  visible  stars  must 
necessarily  be  limited.  For  were  the 
stars  infinite  in  number,  and  scattered 
through  space  with  any  approach  to 
uniformity,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
whole  heavens  would  shine  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  As  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  varies  directly  as  the  square 
of  the  radius,  and  light  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  (or  radius  of 
the  star  sphere  at  any  point),  we  have 
the  diminished  lidit  of  the  stars  ex- 
actly  counterbalanced  b}'  the  increased 
number  at  any  given  distance.  For  a 
distance  of  say  ten  times  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  fixed   star,  the  light  of 
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cnch  star  would  be  diininishccl  one 
huii(1rc<l  times  (ten  multiplied  by  ten), 
but  the  total  uumber  of  stars  would  Iks 
one  hundred  times  greater,  so  that  tho 
8tarl{<;ht  woidd  be  the  same.  This 
would  be  true  for  all  distances.  The 
total  lij;ht  will  therefore  (by  addition) 
be  proportional  to  the  distance,  and 
hence  for  an  infinite  <listance  we  should 
have  an  infinite  amount  of  light.  For 
an  infinite  number  of  stars  therefore 
we  should  have  a  continuous  blase  of 
light  over  the  wh(»le  surface  of  the  vis- 
ible lieavens.  Far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  amount  ui  light  affonled  b}* 
the  stars  on  even  the  clearest  nights  is, 
on  the  cimtrary,  comparatively  small, 
and  the  blackness  of  the  backgroun<l, 
^'  the  darkness  behind  tlic  stars,"  is 
verv  obvious.  Acconling  to  Miss 
Gierke  (System  of  the  Stars,  p.  7),  tlic 
total  lights  of  all  the  stars  to  9}  magni* 
tude  is  about  one-eiglitieth  of  full 
moonlight.  M.  G.  PHermite  found  f4»r 
the  total  amount  of  8tarli«;ht  cue-tenth 
of  moonli«;ht,  but  this  estimate  is  evi- 
dently much  too  high.  The  number 
of  the  viidhle  stars  cannot  therefora  Im3 
infinhe. 

To  explain  the  limited  number  of  the 
stars  several  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced.  If  space  be  really  infinite, 
as  we  seem  compelled  to  supposi>,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  thai  the 
number  of  the  stars  would  be  pnie- 
tically  infinite  also.  But,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  the  number  of  the  visible 
stars  is  certainly  finite  ;  and  to  explain 
this  fact  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  may  be  an  "extinction  of  light," 
caused  by  absorption  in  tlie  ether,  Ik»- 
yon«l  a  certain  distance  in  space.  This 
hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  fa- 
mous astronomers  (jlbera  and  Stmvc. 
In  a  recont  paper  on  this  subject,  Schia- 
parelli,  the  well-known  Italian  astrono- 
mer, suggests  that  if  any  extinction  of 
light  really  takes  place  it  may  probably 
be  due,  not  to  absorption  in  the  ether, 
but  to  fine  particles  of  matter  scattenMl 
through  interstellar  space.  lie  refer* 
to  the  supposed  constitution  of  twmels' 
toils,  of  falling  stars,  and  meleoriles  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  and  he 
shows  that  the  quantity  of  matler  nec- 


essary to  produce  the  required  extinc- 
tion, would  be  very  eniHll,  so  small 
iudeed  Unit  a  quantity  of  this  matter 
scattered  through  a  volume  equal  to 
tinit  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  if  col- 
lected into  one  mass,  would  only  fom 
a  \k\\\  of  less  tluiii  one  inch  in  iliiinieler  1 
We  can  readily  admit  I  lie  existence  of 
such  a  minute  quantity  of  niuller  in 
a  duo  state  of  sulHliviMion  eratleied 
through  simce,  but  it  seems  to  nie  nindi 
more  prolmble  that  the  liinili^tl  number 
<»f  the  visible  stars  is  due,  not  to  any 
extinction  of  their  light  by  nb8or|illon 
in  the  ether  or  by  Una  luirlicles  f>f  mat- 
ter, but  to  a  n*ai  **  thinning  out"  of 
the  stars  near  the  limits  of  llie  visiUe 
universe.  Celoria^s  observation,  men- 
tioned above,  seems  to  pmve  that  near 
tho  pole  of  the  Milky  Way  Vfry  few 
stars  fainter  than  the  eleventh  majpii- 
tude  are  visible  even  in  a  large  tele- 
scope. Now  this  absence  of  the  fniuler 
magnitudes  cannot  well  l>e  due  to  any 
abs<irpt ton  of  light,  for  nunii'mus  falot 
stars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
magnitudes  are  visible,  in  other  pails 
of  the  heavens ;  ami  if  in  one  plaos 
why  not  in  aiuither  ?  Sir  John  Herw 
schePs  olmervntions  of  the  Milky  Way 
in  the  Soullieni  IleniiMphere  appear  to 
render  the  hy|iotlufds  of  lijiritt  exiinc* 
lion  very  improliable.  lie  aaya  that 
the  hyi>otheAis,  <Mf  applicable  to  aay, 
is  equally  applicable  to  cver^*  pnrt  of 
the  Galaxy.  We  are  not  at  liberty  ta 
argue  thai  at  one  luiri  of  its  circa mfer- 
ence  our  view  is  limitiHl  hy  this  auri  of 
cosmicid  veil  which  extiiiiniii«hea  Um 
smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  tttt  the  Balm- 
Ions  light  of  diHtant  massif  and  ctow 
our  view  in  iini>enetnihla  ilarknen; 
witile  at  others  wc  are  compelled  far  Iha 
cle«irest  evidence  telesco|)ea  can  aifoni, 
to  believe  thai  siar-4»tn<>irn  vlataa  Ki 
opea,  exhausting  their  iKivei 
stretching  oul  beyond  their 
reach,  as  is  proved  by  tlial  Tery 
nomenon  which  the  exisleiioa  of 
vi'il  would  rentier  im]M«sllile,  vis.,  iaA- 
nite  increase  of  number  and  dfauiwitNa 
4tf  magnitude,  lemiinallng  in  complelr 
irresolvable  nebulositv.'* 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  lim- 
ited nu  tuber  of  tho  viailile  atan  T    If 
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space  be  inHnite  the  uuinber  of  the 
stars  would  probably  be  iutiuite  also, 
or  at  least  vastly  >::reatcr  thau  the  nuiu- 
ber  actually  visible.  It  has  beeu  sug- 
gested that,  owiiijir  to  the  progressive 
motion  of  light,  the  light  of  very  dis- 
tiiit  sta*s  may  probably  have  not  yet 
reached  the  earth,  allhough  ti*a veiling 
through  space  for  Ihousands  of  years  ; 
but  considerini;  the  vast  periods  of  time 
indicated  by  the  geoloi^ical  record,  and 
the  probably  longer  period  during  which 
the  steUar  universe  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, this  hypothesis  seems  very  unsat- 
isfactory. It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  all  the 
stars,  dusters,  and  uebul®  visible  in 
our  largest  telescopes  form  together 
one  v:ist  system  which  constitutes  our 
visible  universe,  and  that  this  system  is 
isolated  by  a  starless  void  from  otlter 
similar  systems  which  probably  exist  in 
infinite  space.  The  distance  between 
those  separate  systems  may  be  very 
great  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
each  system,  in  the  same  way  tliat  the 
diameter  of  our  visible  universe  is  very 
great  compared  with  tlie  diameter  of 
our  solar  svsteni.  As  the  sun  is  a  star 
and  the  stars  are  suns,  and  as  our  sua 
is  separated  from  his  neighbor  suns  iu 
space  by  a  sunless  void,  so  may  our 
universe  be  separated  from  other  uni- 
verses by  a  vast  and  starless  abyss. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  supposed  ex- 
tinction of  light,  which  may  have  little 
or  no  perceptible  effect  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  visible  universe,  may  possibly 
come  into  play  across  the  vast  and  im- 
measurable distances  which  probably 
scpanUe  the  different  universes  from 
each  other,  and  may  perhaps  extin- 
guish their  light  altogether. 

Another  hypothesis  which  also  seems 
possible  is  that  the  lumiuiferous  ether 
which  extends  throughout  the  visible 
universe  may  be  confined  to  this  uni- 
verse itself,  aa<l  tliat  beyond  its  con- 
fines the  ether  may  thin  out  as  tlie 
earth's  atmosphere  does  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  earth's  surface,  and 
finally  cease  to  exist  altogether,  ending 
in  an  ab^ohfte  vacuum,  which  would  of 
course  arrest  the  passasrc  of  a)l  Hsrbt 
from  outer  space,  aud  thus  produce  the 


black  background  of  the  heavens, ''  the 
darkness  behind  the  stars." 

J.  £.  Goas. 


From  Maomitkui'i  Mngarint. 
CBOSCWELL'S  VIEWS  ON  SPOBT. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  Puri- 
tan leaders  represents  tlieni  as  much 
more  puritanical  than  they  really  were. 
Fanatical  though  they  might  be  in 
some  of  their  ideas,  there  was  often 
very  little  of  the  fanatic  in  their  exte- 
riors. In  manners,  in  di^as,  and  even 
in  some  of  Uieir  amusements,  they 
were  like  otiier  country  gentlemen  or 
other  lawyers  of  their  time.  The  dif- 
ference was  that  in  their  bearing  and 
in  their  behavior  there  was  always  visi- 
ble  a  certain  sobriety  and  self-restniiut, 
which  sprang  naturally  from  more  seri- 
ous views  of  life  and  higher  ideals  of 
conduct.  Scott's  portraits  of  Colonel 
Everard  and  Henry  Morton  are  true 
pictures  of  the  average  Puritan  gentle- 
man. 

Cromwell,  like  his  brothers  in  arms, 
is  often  described  as  a  morose  and 
gloomy  fanatic,  A  candidate  in  a 
recent  examination  summed  up  this 
p(>|)ular  view  of  his  character  in  the 
following  words  :  ^^  Cromwell  was  a 
man  of  intense  religious  fervor.  In  the 
da^'s  of  his  youth  we  find  him  growing 
up  a  rigid  Puritan.  He  could  not  hear 
the  thought  of  any  sensual  enjoyment. 
He  was  always  able  to  be  foremost  at 
sports,  yet  to  enjoy  himself  was  the 
very  greatest  sin.  We  hear  of  him 
going  through  days  of  sorrow  because 
he  had  partaken  in  some  innocent  en- 
joyment He  always  had  a  great  fear 
of  the  Evil  One."  Tho  real  Crom- 
well, however,  was  by  no  means  afraid 
to  enjoy  himself  or  averse  to  amuse- 
ments. *'  Oliver,"  as  one  of  his  offi- 
cers observes,  ^Moved  an  innocent 
jest,"  aud  especially  a  practical  jest. 
Under  the  cuirass  of  the  general  or 
the  royal  robe  of  the  Proteotor  he  was 
always  an  athletic  country  gentleman 
of  sporting  tastes.  His  Boyallat  biog- 
raphcra  make  his  early  taste  for  atlilct- 
ics  one  of  their  cbargea  against  him. 
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Tie  learnt  little  at  Cambridge,  saj's 
*'  Carrion  "  Heath ,  "  and  was  more  fa- 
mous for  \\vi  exercises  in  the  fields 
than  the  schools,  being  one  of  the  chief 
match-makers  and  plaj'ers  of  football, 
cudujeis  ,  or  any  other  boisterous  sport 
or  gam«."  He  *'  was  soon  cloyed  willi 
stuilies,"  adds  Bates,  **  delighting  more 
in  hoi-ses,  and  in  pastimes  abroad  in 
the  fields."  Thus  much  we  may  safely 
believe  ;  but  Heath  is  probably  invent- 
ing when  he  informs  us  that  after  Mr. 
Cromwell  returned  to  his  home  at 
Huntingdon  ^Miis  chief  weapon  in 
which  he  delighted,  and  at  which  he 
fought  several  times  with  tinkei*s,  ped- 
lars, and  the  like,  was  a  quarter-staff, 
at  which  he  was  so  skilful  that  seldom 
did  anv  overmatch  him." 

The  love  of  horses  which  Bates  men- 
tions is  proved  bj'  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  contemporary  writers,  and 
by  instances  drawn  from  every  part  of 
Cromwell's  life.  It  was  as  a  leader  of 
cavalry  that  he  origin<nIIy  gained  his 
fame,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  superior  efHciency  of  his  regiment 
was  due  not  only  to  the  care  with  which 
he  selected  his  men,  but  to  the  atten- 
tion which  he  devoted  to  their  mounts. 
*'The  men,"  says  Bates,  "became  in 
time  most  excellent  soldiers;  for 
Cromwell  used  them  daily  to  look  after, 
feed,  and  dress  their  horses,  and,  when 
it  was  needful,  to  lie  together  on  the 
ground  ;  and  besides  taught  them  to 
clean  and  keep  their  arms  bright,  and 
have  them  ready  for  service."  Con- 
temporary pamphlets  mention  two  ex- 
amples of  Cromweirs  solicitude  for  the 
horses  of  his  troopers.  In  October, 
1G43,  just  before  Winceby  tight  in  Lin- 
colnshire, when  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter ordered  his  officers  to  prepare  to 
give  battle,  Cromwell  alone  among 
them  opposed  his  resolution.  *•*•  Colonel 
Cromwell  was  in  no  wav  satiistfied  that 
we  should  tight,  our  horse  being  al- 
ready wearied  with  hard  tluty  two  or 
three  days  together."  >  Again,  in  No- 
vember, 1644,  after  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  when  Charles  returned  to 
fetch  away  his  guns  from  Donnington 

»  Vicani,  God's  Ark,  p.  45. 


Castle,  the  Earl  of  Mnnchester,  who 
had  allowed  the  king's  army  to  escape 
and  refused  to  advance  when  the  op- 
portunity  had  offered,  ordered  Crom- 
well and  the  cavalry  to  check  the  king^s 
march.  Cromwell,  eager  to  advance 
three  days  earlier,  now  held  it  Impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  plan.  Manclies- 
ter's  chaplain  heard  Cromwell  eaniestlv 
dissuading  his  gcnenil.  *'  My  Lonl," 
he  said,  "your  horse  are  so  si>ent,  so 
harassed  out  by  hard  duly,  that  they 
will  fall  down  under  their  riders,  if  you 
thus  command  them  ;  you  may  have 
their  skins,  but  you  can  have  no  ser- 
vice." « 

As  Cromwell  rose  in  power  and  rank 
his  love  of  horses  bepin  to  bo  more 
conspicuous,  and  bis  position  enabled 
him  to  indulge  it  to  the  fall.  When  he 
started  from  London  in  1849  to  con- 
quer Ireland,  *'  he  went  forth  in  that 
state  and  equipage  as  the  like  hath 
hardly  been  seen  ;  himself  In  a  conch 
with  six  gallant  Fhinders  mares,  re<l- 
dish-grey."*  In  1656,  when  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  took  his  leave  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  Cromwell  sent  him 
^'his  own  coach  of  six  white  horses" 
to  convey  him  to  and  from  Whitehall. 
'^  Certain  it  is,"  adds  the  narrator, 
^Uhat  none  of  the  English  kings  liad 
ever  any  such."*  During  the  Protec- 
torate the  diplomatic  agents  of  England 
in  foreign  parts  were  often  employed 
to  procure  horses  for  the  Protector. 
Longland,  the  agent  at  Leghorn,  wrote 
on  June  18lh,  1655,  reporting  his  prog- 
ress :  ^*  I  now  have  advice  from  my 
friend  at  Naples  that  his  Highness* 
commission  for  the  two  hones  and 
four  mares  is  complete,  I  hope  to  his 
Highness*  full  content;  my  next  may 
bring  you  an  invoice  of  their  coat  and 
charges  ;  as  also  a  description  of  each ; 
their  race,  or  pedigree,  color,  age, 
height,  quality,  and  condition.  Al- 
though my  said  friend  be  a  merchant, 
yet  he  professes  some  skill  In  hone- 
manship,  besides  which  he  has  had  the 

s  Simeon  Ash,  A  True  Ralstlon  of  th«  Moil 
Chief  Oecurrencet  at  and  Slnee  Vbm 
Newbury,  1G44,  p.  6. 

*  Bleiicowe.  Sydney  Papen. 

«  Thurloe,  8tot«  Papen,  lU.  wm. 
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best  advice  in  Naples.  I  hope  they 
will  prove  every  way  auswerable  to  his 
Highness'  expectation.  I  gave  order 
to  the  nmn  1  sent  over  for  Tripoli  to 
redeem  the  English  captives  to  bring  a 
mare  I  hence,  which  he  did  ;  but  't  was 
ao  small  a  thing,  genteel  {gentile)  and 
thin,  the  le<?s  little  better  than  a  hind's, 
that  I  thought  it  not  worth  your  accept- 
ance ;  fur  a  good  mare  to  breed  should 
be  as  well  tall  and  large,  as  clean- 
limbed and  handsome.  I  know  not 
yet  whether  I  shall  speed  in  the  com- 
mission I  gave  to  Aleppo  for  a  horse  ; 
but  if  I  do,  I  am  conGdent  the  world 
has  not  better  horses  than  that  place 
affords."  ^  His  purclmse  from  Naples 
cost  I  he  Protector  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars.  In 
1657  the  Levant  Company  in  England 
wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Bendish,  the  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  that  his 
Highness  wanted  some  good  Arabian 
horses  to  furnish  England  with  a  breed 
of  that  kind,  and  desired  him  to  pro- 
cure ten  of  the  best  blood  and  send 
them  home.  Henry  Riley,  their  <agent 
at  Aleppo,  was  ordered  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  two  more.'*  Some  of 
these  attempted  purchases  were  cer- 
tainly effected,  for  Ludlow  records 
with  great  anger  that  one  of  the  Par- 
liamentary deputations  sent  to  argue 
Cromwell  into  accepting  the  crown  was 
kept  wailing  by  the  Protector  for  two 
hours  while  he  went  to  inspect  a  Bar- 
bary  hoi*se  in  the  garden  at  Whitehall. 

In  1054  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  sent 
Cromwell  a  present  of  six  horses,  and 
the  Protector's  anxiety  to  make  trial  of 
their  quality  led  to  his  well-known 
adventure  in  Hyde  Park.  On  Friday, 
September  29lh,  he  went  with  Secre- 
tary Thurloe  and  some  of  his  gentlemen 
to  take  the  air  in  the  Park,  ordered  the 
six  horses  to  be  harnessed  to  the  coach, 
put  Thurloe  inside  it,  atid  undertook  to 
drive  himself.  '*  His  Highness,"  says 
a  letter  from  the  Dutch  ambassadors, 
''  drove  pretty  handsomely'  for  some 
time ;    but    at    last,    provoking   those 


»  Thnrloe,  ili.  626. 

^  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domeetio,  16S7-6,  p,  90. 


horses  too  much  with  the  whip,  they 
grew  unruly,  and  rau  so  fast  that  the 
postillion  could  not  hold  them  in  ; 
whereby  his  Highness  was  flung  out 
of  the  coach-box  upon  the  pole,  upon 
which  he  lay  with  his  body,  and  after- 
wards fell  upon  the  ground.  His  foot 
getting  hold  in  the  tackling,  he  was 
carried  away  a  good  while  in  that  pos- 
ture, during  which  a  pistol  went  off  in 
his  pocket ;  but  at  last  he  got  his  foot 
clear,  and  so  came  to  escape,  the  coach 
passing  awa}'  without  hurting  him.  He 
was  presently  brought  home,  and  let 
blood,  and  after  some  rest  taken  is  now 
well  again.  Tlie  secretary,  being  hurt 
on  his  ankle  with  leaping  out  of  the 
coach,  hath  been  forced  to  keep  his 
chamber  hitherto,  and  been  unfit  for 
any  business ;  so  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  further  or  expedite  any 
business  this  week." 

Poets  of  every  sort  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  an  incident  so 
alarming  to  supporters  of  the  Protec- 
torate, and  so  amusing  to  its  enemies. 
George  Wither  pro<luced  some  six- 
teen pages  of  doggrel  which  lie  called 
"  Viiticinium  Casuale,  a  rapture  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  miraculous  deliver- 
ance of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector 
from  a  desperate  danger."  Andrew 
Marvell,  in  his  poem  on  the  first  aimi- 
versary  of  the  Protector's  government, 
represented  universal  nature  as  la- 
menting the  Protector's  fall,  **  not  a 
stupid  tree  nor  rock  so  savage  but  it 
groaned  for  thee."  Even  the  horses, 
continued  the  courtly  poet,  were  over- 
come with  penitence  when  they  real- 
ized what  they  had  done. 

The  i>oor  beasts,  wanting  their  noble  guide, 

(What  could  they  more?)  shrunk  guiltily 
aside : 

First  winged  fear  transports  them  faraway, 

And  leaden  sorrow  then  their  flight  did 
stay. 

See  how  they  each  their  towering  crests 
abate, 

And  the  green  grass  and  their  known  man- 
gers hate. 

Nor  through  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  wanton 
air, 

Nor  their  round  hoofs  or  curlM  manes 
compare : 
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With  wandering  e/es  and  restless  ears  they  The  all-sttbscribiDg  Pftriiaatni  tkal  late 

stood,  Would   have  pre¥«Dt«l  thk  md  twn  of 

And  with  shrill  neighlngs  asked  him  of  the  state  : 

wood.^  Thej  would  haye  themselvea  luive  dawa 
«       ...          ,      ^      4  J   .w     1     II     *  the  coach,  and  borne 

Royalist  pools    treated  the  incident  The  awfullasli,  which  tho«j  proud  hearts 

in  a  less   revert^iilial  spirit.     *^  Master  ^^  scorn. 

Scroggs,    counsellor,"    afterwaixls    fii-  »t  would  dottbtlen  be  to  men  frM  fhm 

mous    as    Chief   Juslice    Sir    Williani  affright 

Scn>ggs,    coiniKmed    a    ballad     ending  A  most  magnificent  and  mOflng  itgliti 

with   the  expression    of    a  hope   that  To  see   the  brother  both  OC   SfMOn   •mi 

the  Pi-oleclor's  nelt  fall  would  be  not  France 

from  a  cojali    but  from  a  carl,  tlius  Sit  on  the  coach  box,  and  tbo 

hinling  at    llio  gallows,   and  willing  uJJ!*^u„™i^rf^«^  ^^    ^.^ 

him,  as  a  modern  might  say,  a  longer  ^^  hw  Northumberland  and   Kent 

drop  tiext  time.     Their  favorite  jest  Which  of  theh- representatlye.  dr^w  bast 

was  Ihat    Parliament    had    given     ho  ^^^  ^^^  slaves  pay  and  bleed;  let  tl» 

Proleclur  llio  control  of  the  aword,  but  ^^^  |^^^ . 

not  the  control  of  the  whip.  The  measure  of  thy  power  Is  their  base 

The  moral  which    most  men   drew  fear.* 

from    the    accident  is  expressed  in  a  rphc   oiher   pastimes  fii   wIilcH    the 

news-lellcr   of    llio    lime.    **  He    had  Protector  from  lime  lo  lime  cimlrived 

bellcr    have    sat  in  his  chair  in    the  ^^  j.^^^^,       ^^^  ^^^    marked  by  any 

Painted  Chaitiber  to  goveni  the  Parlhi-  ^y^,,  8i,;rti|„g  ailvenlures.     We  hear 

menl,  which   is    more    plialde    to  his  occasionally  of  his  hunting  at  Samp. 

pleasure,    than    in    the    coach-box    to  ^^n    Court  or  elsewhere,  but  nothing 

govern    his  c<mcli -horses,  which  have  1,^^^^^    ^j,^    ^^^^e    fact    is    ^^amled. 

more  coui-age  to  pul  him  out  of  Iho  box  Marvell   has   a  brief   allusion    to  the 

than  the  llii-ee    hundred  membei-s  of  subject   in    his    elegy  on    Crowweirs 

Parliament  have  to  put  him  out  of  his  j^^^^,    ^.,,g^  j^^  ^^^^  ._ 

chair."    The  conlnist  was  heightened  .„     „,              .              .,    -  ... 

by  the  fact  that  only  a  fortnight  eariier  ^"»  **^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^P,"^  ^  **"«**'^^ 
lu  T>.-^4  .  K  I  -.i^wi..!  r..  v.^  41  In  horses  fierce,  wild  deer,  or  arsBor  IntefclU 
the  Protector  had   cxtorled  from  the  ^  •  ^ 

members  an  engagement  pledging  Q"«eii  Chriallu*  of  Sweden  onUoded 
them  to  r«ct)gniBe  his  authority.  An  »  ««"»»1  1««"1  ^  reiiHleer  whiek  eke 
unknown  poet,  ironically  addressing  ™««»t  to  present  to  CrooiMil,  iMt 
Cromtv-ell  himself,  ui-gecl  him  for  the  »»««©  w«*^  «»l«"  ^y  wolves^  Mid  Um 
future  to  remember  the  difference  be-  re«t  died  before  tliey  oould  be 
twccn  lini-uly  l>oasts  and  servile  niem-  l>orted  to  Eogkind. 
hers  of  Parliamentw  ^  fo«^»  of  •l**^  ^^  which 

was    greatly   eildlcted    was    kawlriM. 
O  lifft  df  three  great  realms,  whose  brains    .^,  ,,^  jcninieyed  l«waida  Umden  efker 

ili^'      wi^K        .u^ .M   the  "crowning  mercy"  wf  W 

SLk"^  «o  P-t  age  could   ,^^   ^^^    ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Whose  army  braves  the  land,  whose  fleet  »>»«   Psrliameiit  Imd  eeiii  !•  r^mgi 

the  main,  l«*«  >»""*     "  Tlie  seaenil,"  rocvmle 

And  only  beaste  did  think  nnfit  to  reign  —  of    tlio    dopulMliwi,    '' reci'lved 

How  near  to  fatal  was  your  error  when  with  all  kiudiiese  ami  ro8|icot^  Mid nfler 

Tom  thought  outlandish   horses    English  salulaticms   aiid    corenouiee   fMSt,  ¥e 

men  !  riMle  with  Ihem  aorass  the  Aokh, 

EM  the  eriM  Britons  dreamed  your  High-  Mr.  Winwood's  iiawlca  inet  m, 

ness  meant  general  aiid  nuMiy  of  the  offionn 

TO  pass  through  ail  degrees  of  goteiuMient, 

*  Heath,  Chronlfll«t,  p.  flS  s  Thwioai  B.  Mt; 
>  Tkfirlo^  «k  6B8{  0«lMt,  CroMWoU  aad   Iks    Wilkiiis,  PolHIeid  BsUads,  L  lil« 
Xngllah  Commonwealth,  ii.  472.  PortlMid  MSBm,  4.  eSiL 
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little  out  of  the  way  a-Imwkiug."  Dur- 
iug  Whitelocke's  absence  ou  liis  Swed- 
ish eiubasBy,  his  Bervaiit  Abel  *^  was 
much  courted  by  bis  Highuess  to  be 
his  falcon er*in-cliitif,"  but  refused  to 
accept  without  Whitelocke's  leave,  aud 
stipulated  that  if  he  took  the  place  he 
might  have  leave  to  wait  upon  his  old 
master  with  a  cast  of  hawks  at  the 
beginning  of  every  September.^  Sir 
James  Long,  aa  old  Cavalier  whom 
Cromwell  had  defeated  aud  taken 
prisoner  in  1645,  gained  the  Protector's 
favor  by  his  skill  in  this  kind  of  sport. 
'*  Oliver  Protector  hawking  at  Houns- 
low  Heath  and  discoursing  with  him, 
fell  in  love  with  his  company,  and  com- 
manded him  to  wear  his  swonl,  and  to 
meet  him  a-hawking,  which  made  the 
strict  Cavaliers  look  upon  him  with  aa 
evil  eye."  * 

As  to  Cromweirs  views  on  the  burn- 
ing question  of  horse-racing,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclu- 
sion. It  is  plain  from  the  numerous 
instances  given  that  ho  felt  no  vestige 
of  slmme  in  possessing  a  good  horse. 
On  the  contrary,  his  constant  aim  was 
to  possi^ss  as  many  good  horses  as  he 
could  afford.  Whether  either  in  his 
regenerate  or  unregenenite  days  he  en- 
tered his  horses  for  races,  or  had  the 
satisfaction  of  owning  a  winner,  hislory 
does  not  say.  If  he  left  Cambridge 
without  a  degree,  it  was  owing  to  the 
sudden  dcalh  of  his  father,  and  not  to 
any  difference  with  the  dons  of  Sidney 
Sussex  about  the  limits  of  individual 
liberty.  Some  <lay  perhaps  antiquarian 
research  niav  uneailh  the  records  of  a 
race-meet  ing  at  Huntingdon,  dated 
about  1630,  and  find  duly  entere<l 
amongst  the  starters,  ^^  Mr.  Oliver 
Cromwell's  horse  Independency  (by 
Schism  out  of  Church-of -En gland)." 
But  till  somelhiiii^  of  this  kind  is  dis- 
covered Cromwell's  views  on  the  mo- 
rality of  racins;  must  be  gsUhered  from 
his  public  policy  as  Protector,  or  from 
his  attitude  as  a  father.  A  modern 
bio<Traphcr,  Mr.  Wayleu,  boldly  asserts 
that  **  races  con  tinned  in  Hyde  Purk 


1  Wbitelooke,  Memorials,  ill.  S61 ;  Joanutl  of 
Whi(elo«k«'f  Smbawy  to  SwadMi,  11.  291. 
s  Aubrey,  Letters  from  the  Bo4MlB,  U.  4SU. 
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during  the  Protectorato ;  and  Dick 
Pace,  the  owner  of  divers  horses  who 
live  in  racing  chronicles,  was  the  Pro- 
tector's stud-groom."  *  But  he  gives 
no  autliority  for  these  statements,  and 
neither  of  them  is  oonfinned  bj  coo- 
temporary  evidence. 

Towanls  pulilic  amusements  in  gen* 
eral  Cromwell  was  (in  theory,  «i  all 
events)  more  lil>eral  Uian  is  usually 
supposeit.  In  one  of  his  arguments 
with  the  Scottish  clergy  he  based  his 
(leman<l  for  toleration  u)>on  a  principle 
which  applied  to  social  as  well  as  reli- 
gious quesiicms,  and  supported  it  by  au 
instance  which  seemed  more  convinc- 
ing to  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeeuth 
century  Uian  it  does  to  their  modern 
descendants.  ^^  Your  preieudod  fear 
lest  error  shonld  step  in,"  he  told  the 
ministers,  '^  is  like  the  mao  who  would 
keep  all  tlie  wine  out  of  the  couutry 
lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be 
found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty 
u|>oQ  a  supposition  he  ma}'  abuse  it. 
When  he  doth  abuse  it,  judge."  * 

When  Cromwell  became  Protector,  it 
was  much  u(K>n  this  pi1tici)ile  that  he 
regulated  his  policy  towanU  forms  of 
amusement  which  many  of  his  follow- 
ers wiHild  have  suppressed  altogether. 
If  he  put  down  certain  |K>pular  sports, 
it  was  not  because  he  regarded  them 
as  unhiwful  in  tliemselves,  but  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  him  likely  in 
certain  circumstances  to  lead  to  acts 
which  were  unlawful.  By  an  ordi- 
imnce  datetl  July  4th,  16^,  he  pro- 
hibited horse-races  for  six  months,  ou 
the  ground  that  the  Royalists  made  use 
of  such  gatherings  to  concert  their 
plots.  *^  The  enemies  of  the  |iea«36  amf 
welfare  of  this  Commonwealth,"  said 
the  onlinatice,  '*  are  ready  lo  lay  hold 
of  all  oppoilunities  for  instilling  such 
their  purposes  into  the  minds  of  others 
w1m>  are  peaceably  affected,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  public  meetings  aud  con- 
course of  people  at  horse*racos  aud 
other  sports,  to  carry  ou  sucli  their  per- 
nicious designs."    Accordingly  for  the 


*  Th»  HouM  of  CromfreU,  1S80,  p,  322. 

*  OsrlTle,  CMai«ttll*«  iMttis  sua 
Letter  fijOriii. 
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next  six  months  all  persons  who  should 
appoiiil  any  horse-race,  ''or  shall  as- 
semble and  meet  together,  upon  or  by 
color  of  any  appointment  of  an  horse- 
race, shall  forfeit  and  lose  all  and 
•every  the  horse  and  horses  which  they 
shall  bring  with  them,  or  send  unto 
such  place  or  meeting."  That  the 
reason  alleged  for  the  suppression  of 
race-meetings  was  no  mere  pretext  is 
conchiHively  shown  by  an  examination 
into  the  history  of  the  Royalist  plots 
^igainst  the  Protector^s  government. 

Cock-tighting  shared  the  same  fate, 
but  rather  upon  moral  than  political 
grounds.  "  Whereas,"  begins  the  onli- 
nance  of  March  31st,  1654,  ^'  the  public 
meetings  and  assemblies  of  people  to- 
gether .  .  .  under  pretence  of  matches 
for  cock-fighting  are  by  experience 
found  to  tend  many  times  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  and  are 
commonly  accompanied  with  gaming, 
drinking,  swearing,  quarrelling,  and 
other  dissolute  practices  to  the  dis- 
honor of  God,  and  do  often  prmluce 
the  ruin  of  persons  and  their  families," 
4uch  matches  are  henceforth  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  unlawful  assemblies.  In 
1655  the  majors-general  esUibllshed  by 
Cnmiwell  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
nation  were  instructed  *•*'  to  permit  no 
horse-races,  cock-fightings,  bear-bait- 
ings, sUige-plays,  or  any  unlawful 
assemblies  withhi  their  respective  prov- 
inces ;  forasmuch  as  treason  and  rebel- 
lion is  UHually  hatched  and  contrived 
against  the  State  upon  such  occasions, 
and  much  evil  and  wickedness  com- 
mitted." But  while  the  ordinance 
against  cock-fighting  was  conlirmed 
and  made  a  permanent  act  by  the 
Parliament  of  1656,  the  prohibition  of 
horse-races  was  never  more  than  a 
temporary  police  measure.  They  were 
ag:uti  prohibited  for  six  months  on 
Fiilimaiy  24lh,  1655,  were  suppressed 
by  the  majors-general  during  1656,  and 
their  prohibition  was  recommended  by 
the  Council  in  April,  1658. 

Besides  this  act  against  cock-fisfht- 
ing,  the  Parliament  of  1656  passed  an- 
other for  the  punishment  of  vajjrants 
And  wandering,  idle,  dissolute  persons, 
which  concluded  by  enacting  that  ''if 


any  pcrsous  commonly  called  fiddlen 
or  minstrels  shall  after  the  first  day  of 
July  be  taken  playing,  fiddling,  aud 
making  music  in  any  inn,  alehouse,  or 
tavern,  or  shall  be  taken  pniffering 
themselves,  or  desiring,  or  entreating 
any  person  or  persons  to  hear  them 
play  or  make  music  in  the  places  afore- 
said," they  should  be  adjudged  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  The  bigots  of  that 
iron  time  went  on  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
abolition  of  betting-men  in  general,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  an  act  for  punishing 
of  such  persons  as  live  at  high  rates, 
and  have  no  visible  esUites,  profes- 
sion, or  calling  answenible  thereunto." 
After  August  1st,  1657,  any  person 
who  "  by  playing  at  cards,  dice,  tables, 
tennis,  bowls  or  shovel-board,  cock- 
fighting  or  horse-races,  or  any  game  or 
games,  or  by  bearing  an}'  part  in  the 
adventure  or  by  betting  on  the  hands 
or  sides  of  such  as  do  or  shall  pay  as 
aforesaid,"  should  win  any  sum  of 
money  or  ^'any  other  thing  valuable 
whatsoever,"  was  to  forfeit  twice  the 
value  of  his  winnings."^  When  this 
bill  was  under  discussion,  one  member 
thought  it  forbade  bowls  altogether. 
"  Many  honest  men  use  the  game,"  he 
protested.  "  My  Lord  ProtecUir  him- 
self uses  it.  I  would  have  some  gen- 
tlemen added  to  the  connnittee  that  are 
more  favorei*s  of  lawful  recreations."  • 
Among  the  last  amusements  to  be 
suppressed  was  l>ear-baiting.  A  news- 
paper named  Perfect  Proceedings  in 
Parliament^  dated  September  27,  1655, 
tells  the  following  story,  and  blames 
the  slackness  of  the  goverinnent.  "  A 
child,  a  boy  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  at  the  Bankside  was  at 
the  Bear-gaixlen,  where  some  coming 
to  see  the  bears,  the  child  also  went 
in  ;  and  when  the  rest  came  out  and 
nhut  the  door,  he  that  had  the  keys  of 
the  bears  locked  in  the  child,  who  had 
eaten  some  apples  and  stroking  the 
bear  was  by  the  bear  taken  liold  of,  and 
pulled  under  him,  and  his  mouth  with 
almost  all  his  face  pulled  out  by  the 
bear.  The  bear-wani  came  in  at  last^ 
and  got  away  that  of  his  body  which 

>  Soobell'B  Oolleetion  of  Acts,  leSS,  pp.  «78,  tno. 
*  Barton's  Di»rj,  IL  2S9. 
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was  left,  aDd  the  bear  for  killing  the 
child  fell  lo  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and 
was  by  the  bear-ward  redeemed  for 
fifty  shillings  ;  and  the  bear-wards  told 
the  mother  of  the  child  they  could  not 
help  it  (though  some  think  it  to  be  a 
design  of  that  wicked  house  to  get 
money)  ;  and  they  told  the  mother  that 
the  bear  should  be  baited  to  death,  and 
she  should  have  half  the  money  ;  and 
accordinixly  there  were  bills  stuck  up 
and  down  the  city  of  it,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  gathered  to  see  the 
bear  baited  to  death,  some  say  above 
sixty  ])ounds  ;  and  now  all  is  done 
tliey  offer  the  woman  three  pounds  not 
to  prosecute  them.  Some  others  have 
been  lately  hurt  at  the  Bear-garden, 
which  is  a  sinful  ^deboyst'  profane 
meeting." 

Six  months  later  a  news-letter  of 
February  26th,  1656,  briefly  records 
that,  ''  The  bears  in  the  Bear-garden 
were  by  order  of  Major-Gene  nil  Bark- 
stead  killed,  and  the  heads  of  the  game- 
cocks in  the  several  pits  wrung  off  by  a 
company  of  soldiers."  "  There  went  to 
the  pot  sixty  cocks  of  the  game,"  adds 
a  Royalist,  "  all  this  being  done  to  pre- 
vent any  great  meeting  of  the  people." 
Colonel  Pride,  more  famous  through 
Pride's  Purge,  was  the  officer  who 
superintended  this  execution,  and  be- 
came in  consequence  the  butt  of  the 
ballad  writers. i  In  the  same  fashion 
as  this  Cromwell's  soldiers,  so  far  back 
as  1643,  had  put  a  stop  to  bear-baiting 
in  the  eastern  counties. 

Last  of  all  came  the  suppressing  of 
wrestlinsr  and  other  athletic  sports, 
thouirh  the  prohibition  of  them  seems 
only  lo  have  extended  to  London  itself. 
The  warrant  of  the  majors-general  for 
their  suppression  was  addressed  to  the 
hii^h  constable  of  the  hun<lred  of  Ossul- 
stonc,  Middlesex,  and  alleged  the  fol- 
lowing motives:  "The  late  public 
meetings  and  assemblies  of  people  to- 
gether, in  the  upper  Moor-Fields  and 
other  j)lacc3  in  your  hundred,  under 
pretence  of  wrestling,  casting  the  stone, 
pitching  the  bar,  and  the  like,  are  by 
experience  found  to  tend  many  times, 

I  Caste,  Original  Letteni,  il.  83;  Clarke  MSS. ; 
Rump  Songs,  i.  299. 


by  the  access  and  concourse  of  people 
from  several  parts,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  and  are  commonly 
attended  with  swearing,  quarrelling, 
picking  pockets,  and  other  dissolute 
practices,  there  being  an  opportunity 
given  by  such  assemblies  to  highway- 
men, robbers,  burglars,  and  common 
thieves  in  the  evenings  to  meet,  and 
from  thence  to  move  together  to  com- 
mit all  manner  of  felonies ; "  such 
meetings  were  therefore  to  be  dis- 
persed, and  their  frequenters  treated 
as  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons.' 

Taking  these  instances  together,  the 
policy  of  Cromwell  and  his  govern- 
ment becomes  perfectly  clear.  Certain 
amusements  are  suppressed,  not  as 
sinful  or  inherently  unlawful,  but  be- 
cause under  existing  conditions  they 
are  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or 
the  public  morals.  This  is  the  line 
taken  by  Cromwell  in  defending  his 
policy  to  his  Parliament.  He  complains 
of  the  "folly"  of  the  nation  which 
could  not  endure  to  be  deprived  of  its 
amusements  even  for  a  moment.  "  A 
great  deal  of  grudging  in  the  nation 
that  we  cannot  have  our  horse -racings, 
cock-fightings,  and  the  like.  I  do  not 
think  these  unlawful,  but  to  make 
them  recreations  that  they  will  not 
endure  to  be  abridged  of  them."  The 
sentence  is  unfinished,  and  the  words 
**is  folly"  or  **  is  unlawful"  must  be 
supplied.  But  though  the  Protector's 
language,  or  the  reporter's  version  of 
it,  is  confused,  his  meaning  is  plain. 
Carlyle,  who  nither  misunderstood 
Cromweirs  position  on  the  subject, 
altered  the  text  of  the  speech,  and 
printed,  ^^  I  do  not  think  these  are 
lawful,  except  to  make  them  recrea- 
tions."" In  this  passage  Cromwell  is 
probably  referring  to  the  necessity  of 
temporarily  suppressing  their  amuse- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace. 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  speech  he 
dwells  rather  on  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing them  for  the  sake  of  public 
morals,  or  for  the  reformation  of  man- 

*  Meronrias  Politioas,  June  12-19, 1656. 

»  Carlyle'B  Cromwell,  Speech  t.  The  original 
Bpeeob  is  printed  in  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary, 
1.  clxxTiit 
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nets.  **  1  am  confide Di  our  liberty  and 
proeperily  depend  u|h>d  reformsilioii. 
Make  it  a  sluime  U>  see  meu  bokl  iu 
sin  and  profaiieiiess,  nnd  Gml  >|itt  bkens 
you.  Truly  these  things  do  respect  the 
80o)s  of  men y  and  the  spirits,  —  which 
are  the  men.  Tlie  mind  is  the  man. 
If  that  be  kept  pure,  a  mau  signifies 
somewhat;  if  not,  1  would  veiy  fain 
see  what  di£ference  there  is  betwixt 
him  nnd  a  beast.  He  hath  only  some 
activity  to  do  some  more  mischief." 
In  a  hiter  8i>e(M;h  the  Protector  {loints 
out  that  t)ie  cliief  oJfetulers  were  our* 
taiu  dissolute,  loose  iM^rsoiis,  who  go 
up  and  down  from  house  to  bouse,— 
gentlemen*s  sons  who  have  nothing  to 
live  upon,  or  even  noblemen's  sons. 
"^Lct  them  bo  who  they  may  be  tliat 
are  dolMiuched,  it  is  for  the  glory  of 
God  that  nothing  of  outward  consid- 
eration shouhl  suve  them  in  their  de- 
banchery  fn>m  a  just  punishment  and 
refonnation.'** 

Cromweirs  own  sons  shared  his 
sporting  tastes,  and  in  the  jwlgmenl  of 
some  of  the  severer  Puritans  were  little 
better  than  the  wicked.  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson says  :  *'  Clayixde,  who  msirrieil 
his  daughter,  and  bis  son  Henry  were 
two  dei>nuche<1,  ungodly  Cavaliei*s.'' 
In  ClaypoIe*s  c;ise,  nt  all  events,  there 
was  probably  some  rcid  foundation  for 
his  charge.  In  his  old  ago  he  trietl  to 
disinherit  his  daughter  fur  the  sake  of 
a  mistress.  lie  had  in  his  service  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate  a  famous  running 
footnuin  cidled  Orow,  and  doubtless 
occasionally  backed  him  to  run  against 
the  footmen  of  his  neighbors.  On  tho 
10th  of  August,  IGGO,  Pepys  saw  a  race 
three  times  round  Hyde  Park  between 
Crow  and  an  Irishman,  Crow  winning 
by  above  two  miles.  Colonel  Harry 
Vemey  in  one  of  his  letters  descrilies 
a  battle  between  a  dog  and  a  buck 
which  lasted  alx>ve  half  an  hour,  al 
which  Clay  pole  was  so  pleased  that  he 
begged  tho  dog,  which  Veruey  could 
not  deny.  These  things  explain  tho 
reputation  for  ungiKltiuess  which  tho 
Protector^s  master  of  the  horse  ob- 
tained. 

*  Detolat.    Ctflyle'B  Cromwell,  Speeoh  sUt 


With  rwpect  lo  HMry  CranwsU, 
however,  tliero  was  no  such  basis  fur 
Mrs.  Hutdiiusoti^a  aspersiuii».  Hr. 
Espiiiasse,  iu  bis  ^^  Liteniry  Bvcvlke- 
tions,"  describes  m  «lispute  betweca 
Macaulay  and  Cariyle  on  the  quest te, 
in  which  Cariyle  atlempteil  to  rtndkals 
Henry  Cromwell,  but  was  overbunis 
by  Macauhiy's  greater  fluency.  Henrj 
was  in  fact  an  exceptiooaUy  ahfte  aaii 
luird working  officer,  who  «levole«l  him- 
self to  tlie  business  of  ^reruing  Ira- 
land,  and  found  it  left  him  Tery  litlW 
lime  for  his  pleasurea.  When  Im  ctmli 
snatdi  a  clay  from  hia  duties  he  hunted. 
In  November,  105&,  bis  fiitber>in-la«. 
Sir  Francis  Kussell,  and  hia  brallier, 
lilchard  Cromwell,  sent  him  a  stock  if 
dogs.  «'  A  little  divert iseaieut**' 
Richard,  **  is  like  a  whet  to  tha 
nian^s  tool,  and  give  me  leare  te  kt 
this  tell  you  tluit  there  hntb  been  gvssl 
aire  iu  Sir  Francis  Russell  to  furnish 
you  with  some  cattle  for  field  recm* 
at  ion,  most  proper  for  snob  as  ait 
wearied  in  tho  service  of  their  coualij, 
and  that  that  work  might  not  bo  di- 
laye«l  ami  the  whole  of  It  stopped  for 
want  of  some  spokes,  Imving  a  panel 
that  I  had  gathenNi  «p  amongst  mj 
friends,  I  oould  not  do  leas  (whsa  I 
came  to  know  what  Sir  Fmncis  wsi 
doing)  than  to  mako  soma  exprasrioa 
of  a  bnuher  (though  poor),  U  beliy  is 
dogs,  companions  they  hava  been  fbr 
friends.  I  did  with  great  clwerfnhiMi 
laiy  hold  of  the  o|>portuulty  to 
to  the  kennels,  now  I  soppoao 
their  march  to  you,  eight  couplasflf 
beagles,  the  whole  slock  of  Iha  klai  1 
had.  .  .  .  Now  I  oaa  aasura  |«a  1 
have  not  any  but  my  buck  kaoa*, 
which  are  abroad,  but  your 
and  delight  I  shall  e»oaadliig|j 
myself  with.*** 

Of  all  Cromwell*s  fkmlly, 
whom  Mrs.  Hutchinson  csprasa^  «a- 
empts  from  her  eondemnatloa  mk 
terms  **  virtuous,**  was  the  nosl  ai> 
dieted  to  sport.  His  skill  la  bsiss- 
racing  is  satirically  mentioned  In  a 
lelter  of  Lord  Colepeper's,  wrillei  Is 
1658,  and  a  repabllcan 
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«cribe«  liiiu  m  a  ffvnom.  ^^  well  skilled 
in  lu&wkiiig,  hiiiiliug,  liorso  racing, 
wiUi  oilior  siKirU  anU  puAlimes/* 
*^  After  lie  became  Protector,"  writes 
Heath,  '^  Richard  still  followed  kis  eld 
Karoe  of  liHHkiiig,  aiid  being  one  day 
wiih  his  horse-guard  eagaged  iu  a 
flight  tlie  eaigertiess  of  Uie  8fN)ri  canned 
liiui  out  of  their  «ight,  aikI  his  home 
flouiiduriiiiL;  or  leapiaq  sliort,  threw  tihu 
into  fi  iliich,  when)  by  tbe  help  of  a 
countrymaii  he  was  taken  out  and  pre- 
aerved.  He  had  carried  hituself  very 
quietly  hitherto  to  ail  about  him,  thiH 
disaster  and  accident  made  him  angr}% 
aod  to  charge  them  roughly  with  tliiit 
neglect,  tclliuix  them  lie  expected  more 
service  and  respect,  and  would  hare 
it."i 

RicJiard's  demotion  to  sport  gave  his 
father  some  trouble.  He  warned  him 
to  Uike  heed  of  aa  '^  utiau;tive,  vain 
spirit,"  and  ur^ed  hina  to  atwly  «iathe» 
loatics  and  hintory,  which  wtmld  fit 
him  for  the  public  service,  and  to  look 
after  the  raaiiagemeot  of  his  estate 
himself.  But  these  hints  were  uu^ 
hee<led,  and  in  tlio  summer  of  1651 
Cromwell  heard  that  his  s^m  had  ex- 
ceede<l  liis  allowance  and  was  in  debt 
through  his  own  carelessness  and  ex- 
tra¥airaiice.  ^^  I  desire  to  be  under* 
stood,"  was  Crom weirs  answer,  ^^  tlMit 
I  grudge  him  not  laudable  recreationn^ 
nor  an  IxNiorable  carri;ige  of  himself  in 
them  ;  nor  is  any  matter  of  charji^  like 
to  fall  to  my  Kliare  a  stick  with  me. 
Truly  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to  allow 
him  not  only  a  Hufficicncy  but  tnonti 
for  his  goiMl.  hwi  if  pleasure  and  self* 
i^aliHliiciion  he  made  the  buHtness  of  a 
nian^H  life,  and  so  much  cost  laid  out 
upon  it.  HO  nincli  time  si>ent  on  it,  as 
rnllKT  ans\vei*8  appetite  than  the  will 
of  God,  or  is  comely  before  his  saints, 
—  I  scruph^  to  feed  this  humor;  ami 
God  foriiid  th.it  his  being  my  son 
should  be  his  allowance  to  live  not 
pleasinirly  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
liath  raised  mc  out  of  the  dust  to  l>e 
what  I  am."  Richard^s  father-in-law, 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  had 
evidently  asked  for  an  increase  in  the 

1  Heath,  Chronicle,  1663,  p.  740. 


allawaiMM  of  the  y4Mi«g  oaupia,  and 
tbis  Crom  wall  refused  to  raake,  tboagh 
williug,  it  appears,  to  belp  tliem  <Mit 
of  tliair  dilficuUies.  '^Tbej  9lk}iAk  not 
want  comfort  or  eaoourageiuettt  froat 
me,  to  far  as  1  may  affoni  it.  But  in- 
deeil  1  cannot  think  I  do  well  to  foad  a 
%'<duptaaus  humor  ia  my  aoa,  if  be 
ahouhl  make  ideasures  tba  buaiiiaae  of 
his  life.'* 

CixMuwaH's  attitiide,in  shorty  towinia 
the  private  amusements  of  hia  aoa  was 
tlie  same  as  his  attitude  towards  the 
puldic  amusements  of  the  peo|ito^  He 
had  HO  puritanical  Ejection  to  enjoy- 
Hient ;  lie  did  not  diiM|>prove  of  tbe 
recreations  in  tliemaelves;  all  ba  de- 
mamled  was  that  they  slioidd  be  kept 
subordinate  to  more  important  eoib, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  hinder  tbe 
biglier   life  of   the  individual  or  tbe 


Frost  Tbs  SptskSE. 
A  SWISS  PATRIOTIC  PLAT. 

Thk  little  town  of  Rsippcrawyl  forms 
what  Uie  Grci'iuiin  tongue  grautliosely 
styles  <^ein  Eisenlxdinknotenpuuki" 
on  the  highroad  to  Chur  and  the  Eiiga- 
dine.  But  few  give  it  more  attention 
tlmn  a  passing  glance  as  their  train 
runs  over  the  long  embankment  which 
here  crosses  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Yet 
its  beaut}'  of  situation,  oonvemeace  of 
access  by  rail  and  bojit,  and  the  quiet 
comfort,  homely  cleanliness,  and  dieap 
living,  which  still  are  fouud  almost 
everywhere  in  Switzerland  off  the 
beaten  tracks,  offer  iu  Rapperswyl  a 
welcome  stay  to  the  traveller,  espe«> 
cially  if  tired  with  the  affairs,  tbe  dust, 
and  bustle  of  the  great  city« 

The  little  town  has  its  history,  too, 
and  its  historical  associations,  of  which 
Its  citizens  are  proud,  and  over  which 
the  stranger  niay  meditate.  The  ctistle 
stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
rocky  promontory  in  the  Lake  of  Zu- 
rich, on  which  the  town  Is  built ;  and 
it  was  leased  on  a  long  lease  by  tlie  cil>- 
izens  thirty  years  ago  to  an  exiled 
Polish  nobleman,  who  has  establiMhed 
there    the    Polish    National    Museum. 
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One  passes  through  rooms  aud  sees 
pictures  of  the  history  aud  life,  por- 
traits of  the  national  heroes,  costumes 
of  the  sohliers  and  peasautr}-,  memo- 
rials of  the  persecutions  and  revolu- 
tions, the  victvides  and  defeats  of  the 
Polish  people  ;  they  make  on  one  a 
solemn  impression,  as  if  they  all  asked 
*'  Can  a  nation  of  such  patriolism  suffer 
forever  ? "  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle  stands  a  memorial  eagle,  sacred 
to  those  who  have  died  for  Pohiud  ;  it 
bears  the  pathetic  inscription  on  its 
four  sides  in  Polish,  German,  French, 
and  LsUin,  '*  Poland^s  immortal  spirit, 
still  unconquered  after  battling  for  a 
century  with  brute  force,  appeals  here 
from  the  free  soil  of  Switzerland  to 
divine  and  human  justice.'*  A  few 
hours  before  I  stood  beside  that  inscrii>- 
tion,  I  had  been  reading  in  a  Swiss 
paper  Bismarck's  bitter  and  mocking 
speech  against  the  Prussian  Poles.  Is 
the  national  spirit  really  ^'  immortal  *'  ? 
And  how  Ion*?  must  foreii^n  domination 
and  an  iron  yoke  continue  to  crush  out 
the  national  life  ? 

'*  The  free  soil  of  Switzerland."  One 
feels  that  the  phrase  is  just,  standing 
^  on  such  a  spot  as  this.  Ilalf  an  hour's 
row  out  into  the  lake  is  the  little  island 
of  Ufenau,  where  Ulrich  von  llutteii, 
Luther's  friend  and  comrade  in  the 
battle  of  the  Reformation,  found  a 
refuge  and  a  grave.  And  I  h:ul  not 
been  long  in  the  town  before  I  learned 
that  the  little  place  was  next  Sunday  to 
celebnite  its  four  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  a  Swiss  town  by  an  his- 
torical procession  and  a  popular  patri- 
otic phi}'.  The  first  few  steps  into  the 
town  led  to  the  market-place,  where 
the  open-air  stage  and  rows  of  seats 
opposite  were  already  prepared  for  the 
performance.  The  boatman  who 
rowed  with  me  over  to  Ufenau  was  full 
of  the  nmsic  in  which  his  singing  club 
had  to  take  part.  When  I  climbed  up 
the  highest  tower  of  the  castle,  to  find 
its  three  or  four  rooms  at  the  top  in- 
habited by  the  town  fire-watchman  and 
his  family,  a  lively  girl  was  putting  the 
final  touches  to  her  fifleenth-ccnlury 
<lrcs8  with  its  puff -sleeves,  its  broud 
girdle  and  hanging  pocket ;  she  told  me 


with  evident  pleasure  that  she  had  lu 
appear  in  the  play  with  a  bruom  in 
hand  and  chase  some  one  o£t  the  stugt ; 
an  elder  sister  was  as  eager  to  see,  sn 
the  younger  girl  to  take  pari  in,  ike 
fun  and  splendor  of  the  show.  It  booq 
appeared  that  almost  every  family  in 
the  place  had  some  one  iu  the  proces- 
sion or  the  play  ;  aud  indeed,  ever>- 
available  person  was  needed  out  of  a 
town  of  twenty-eight  hundred  inhab- 
itants for  a  procession  iu  which  five 
hundred  would  take  part  and  a  play  io 
which  three  hundred  and  flfty  would 
appear  on  the  stage  at  once.  Here  was 
a  school  of  civic  patriotism  for  the 
townsfolk  I  And  any  one,  from  the 
grandfather  of  eighty  to  the  1>oy  of  six. 
could  Uike  his  place  and  bear  his  |Hirt! 

The  text  of  this  people's  play  is  from 
the  pen  of  Bertold  Rikenninnn,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Rapperswyi  family,  ami 
was  being  sold  for  tliirty  centimes,  h 
is  called  *'*'  Christians  or  Turks,"  ami 
recalls  the  fact  that  when  four  huu- 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Austrian 
house  of  Hapsburg  ruled  Rapperswyi 
by  a  bailiff,  there  wore  in  the  towu 
two  parties,  the  ^^  Christians  "  and  the 
"  Turks,"  the  former  favoring  the  Aii»- 
trian  rule,  the  latter  wishing  the  towu 
to  join  the  free,  but  less  illuslrioo*. 
League  of  the  Swiss  Slates.  How  the 
events  lead  to  this  taking  place — tbv 
lemling  burghers  going  over  to  the 
''  Turks,"  and  Austrian  rale  being  for- 
ever ended  in  Rapperswyi — need  not 
be  told  here.  £nougli  thai  the  peopled 
play  had  in  its  five  nets,  plenty  of  inci- 
dent,  lively  dialogue,  stage  pageaiu. 
and  change  of  scene  and  Interest  i  • 
make  the  performance  go  wiilioui  ^ 
dull  moment.  The  dramatic  feellnj 
and  energy  of  the  performers  woukl 
have  left  a  bored  dramatic  critic  ooi 
wholly  dissatisfied. 

Besides  literary  and  dramaiie  enel- 
Icnce,  the  play  had  the  virtne  of  frfviac 
ntany  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people 
—  the  vintage-gatherers,  the  hnnlanico, 
the  tnuhi-guilds,  the  bury;her'«oldicn 
(the  ancestors  of  the  Swiss  militia  of 
to-<lsiy),  the  bell-founder  who  cnmr* 
over  with  his  apprentices  from  Schv>z 
to  repair  the  town  bells  and  pla}»  % 
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leading  part  in  bringing  over  iliii  citi- 
zens to  llie  Swiiis  League,  and  the 
apprentices  who  work  at  their  calling 
OD  the  sUige  —  all  this  life  of  the  people 
of  yesterday,  performed  by  the  people 
of  to-day  and  witnessed  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  people  of  tlie  neighbor- 
ing country-side,  made  up  a  picturesque 
play,  tioily  popular  and  genuinely  patri- 
otic. And  all  seemed  so  natural  on 
"  the  free  soil  of  Switzerland." 

The  fact  is,  political  and  social  lib- 
erty lias  become  a  part  of  the  Swiss 
nature.  It  springs  from  the  very  soil. 
It  has  grown  with  centuries  of  tradi- 
tion, and  it  is  preserved  in  the  institu- 
tions that  are  founded  to-day.  In  the 
very  life  of  the  people,  and  in  their 
very  recreations,  the  Swiss  cherish  the 
freedom  which  their  fathers  have  won. 
Is  it  absurd  to  hope  that  we  in  England 
may  yet  learn  to  rejoice  over  our  his- 
torical traditions  by  leading  Iiistorical 
processions  through  our  towns  and  by 
performing  patriotic  plays  on  vilh^e 
green  or  in  public  park  ?  Could  we 
ever  teach  more  pleasantly  or  indelibly 
to  our  children  the  memorable  story  of 
England's  past  or  love  for  the  liberties 
which  our  fathers  have  won  ? 


From  The  Oraphio. 
A  DAY  AS  A  HOP-PICKER. 

Just  two  years  ago  I  yielded  to  an 
impulse.  I  had  seen  in  a  mean  street 
of  my  town  in  the  Midlands  these 
words  scrawled  on  the  green  shutters 
of  a  house  :  "  Employment  for  hop- 
pickers."  After  a  moment's  cogitation, 
I  entered  that  house,  and  was  con- 
fronted by  an  extremely  stout  woman 
in  a  red-and-black  shawl.  We  con- 
ferred together,  and,  having  paid  her 
sixpence,  she  entered  on  her  list  the 
name  of  Patrick  Jones,  who  was  to  be 

at  the    W Railway  Station   at  six 

o'clock  the  next  morning  without  fail. 
Patrick's  sixpence  —  that  is  to  say, 
mine  —  would  be  forfeited  if  he  did 
not  thus  appear.  And  so  1  duly  turned 
uj)  at  the  station  in  the  oldest  clothes  I 
could  find,  and  with  the  very  uncom- 
fortable feeliuij:  that  I  had  not  been  suf- 


liciently  washed  that  morning.  There 
were  thirty  or  forty  more  of  us  and  we 
were  mostly  women  and  girls,  with  not 
a  few  babies.  To  my  momentary  terror^ 
I  found  myself  in  the  train  sandwiched 
between  a  ver}'  loquacious  young  dam- 
sel in  tawdry  attire  and  a  weary  woinaa 
with  an  infant. 

I  learnt  from  the  girl  and  the  others 
that  we  were  going  to  Gaffer  Morris's 
hop  farm,  and  that  he  wasn't  half  as 
bad  as  some  employei-s,  and  gave  his 
hands  cider  for  nothing  as  well  as 
very  decent  barns  to  sleep  in.  "  How 
about  grub  ?  "  I  asked  grumpily,  with 
a  scowl.  ^'Beckon  he  provides  that, 
too?"  "Oh,  do  'e?"  retorted  my 
neighbor  the  damsel,  with  a  clanging 
laugh.  "  Yo'll  see  aboot  that,  young 
feller,  when  the  time  comes."  I  did 
not  like  being  '*  young  fellered "  by 
this  maiden,  but  I  bore  it ;  and  I  bore 
the  baby's  weight,  and  the  smell  of 
eleven  unwashed  people  (including  Pat- 
rick Jones),  and  bad  tobacco,  for  three 
nasty  houi*s.  Then  we  were  all  spawned 
upon  the  platform  of  a  little  wayside 
station,  with  pretty  green  hills  close  by 
and  a  sparkling  river  in  the  valley. 
"Now,  tlien,  out  with  you,"  cried  the 
station-master  and  the  porter  to  us. 
"  Just  like  pigs,  ain't  'em  ?  "  said  the 
latter  to  the  former.  "  Here,  yo  I  '* 
the  tawdry  damsel  cried  to  me,  when  I 
was  preparing  to  slouch  down  the  lane 
with  the  ruck  of  the  party,  "  theer's  a 
waggin  at  the  gate.  We'll  ride  up  like 
ladies  an'  gents."  And  so  we  did  — or 
sometliing  like  it.  I  declare  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  that  girl  from  sitting 
on  my  knee.  Two  other  men  had  girls 
on  their  knees,  and  she  seemed  to 
think  I  was  bound  to  follow  their 
example. 

Gaffer  Morris  proved  to  be  a  keen- 
eyed  farmer  of  about  forty.  He  looked 
us  over  as  we  swarmed  in  front  of  him 
--^the  women  chattering  like  magpies 
and  clinking  their  pots  and  pans.  I 
fancied  his  gaze  rested  needlessly  on 
me  ;  but  a  cruel  fit  of  coughing  seized 
me  just  then.  "  Most  of  you,"  I  heard 
Mr.  Morris  say,  "  know  your  way 
about,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  others 
let  me  say  I'm  going  to  be  down  on  all 
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apple  aud  mushroom  Bioalers  prelt}' 
warmly,  and  if  I  caich  nuy  lad  iu  my 
poullry*yard  IMl  hontuwUip  him  ^vi^i 
ami  ihuii  give  hhu  iiilo  cualo«ly,'' 
*MVhni*8  thu  rale,  measler?  "  cried  a 
womiiii.  **  Twopence,"  was  the  reply. 
The  hops  to  be  picked  were  in  the  tield 
from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  of 
which  Mr.  Morris  had  addressed  us.  I 
could  not  help  admiring;  their  looks. 
It  was  a  go«Ml  year.  The  cones  were 
large  and  wuli-formed,  and  their  pecul- 
iar perfume  was  in  the  air.  But  I  was 
not  at  all  at  ease,  for  I  could  uot  get  a 
place  at  a  crib.  Either  the  cribs  were 
all  occupied  or  the  vacant  places  were, 
they  said,  engsiged.  At  length  it  was 
ezplainiHl  to  me.  '^  You'm  a  new  'un  at 
it,  bid  n't  ytm  ?  "  inquired  a  long,  lean 
lady,  who  was  stripping  the  cones  from 
tlic  bines  at  a  great  rate.  '*  Yes,"  said 
I,  ^*but  I  bet  ril  make  'em  fly  when  I 
begin."  ^*  Look  here,"  whispered  the 
wonnin,  *''•  if  you  like  to  give  me  a  tan- 
ner yon  can  come  on  here  ;  share  an' 
share  alike,  you  know.  My  master, 
he^s  np  at  the  house."  I  paid  Uie  tan- 
ner. Then  for  three  hours  I  plucked 
hop  fniil,  getting  more  and  more  expeit 
with  time.  After  dinner  (a  herrinir 
and  some  fried  bacon  and  bread,  phm 
Gaffer  Min-rifl's  ciilcr)  it  began  to  get 
r:Uher  a  l>ore.  I  yearned  for  a  si>ell  of 
idleness  under  a  shaily  tree,  with  a 
cigair  insi(>ad  of  a  lioriid  clay  pi|>e. 
This,  however,  was  impossible.  My 
long,  lean  :i8S(»ciate  kept  her  eyes  on 
my  fingers.  She  rattled  on  with  talk  — 
as  all  the  women  did  ;  and  before  I 
had  done  wiih  her  I  knew  all  al>ont  her 
family  and  the  particular  dislike  she 
bore  \\vT  husbantrs  mother. 

8(^ven      houra'    picking    was    quite 
enough  for  me.    The  woman  gave  iiM 


one-aud-threepence  at  ray  thare  of  tha 
bushels  to  our  crediL  X  had  told  her  in 
conddence  that  I  might  dear  off  that 
evening.  It  did  uot  seem  exlnuirtlimir}* 
pay,  but  probably  a  uet  pi-otit  of  uine- 
l>once  o|i  the  day  was  as  much  as  1  was 
worth.  My  companion,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  lierself  at  half-a-crown 
a  day.  I  didn't  *^  clear  off"  after  sup- 
per as  I  had  intende<1.  The  temptation 
to  take  |>ot-luck  for  tho  niglit  was  irre- 
sistible. I  sat  with  others  round  a 
blaxing  bonflro  of  wood  in  the  fanu- 
yanl,  ate  more  frinleil  bacon  and  liread, 
dnnik  more  oitler,  called  Mr.  Morris 
'^gaffer"  like  the  rest  when  lie  cauie 
my  way,  and  ailmircd  the  freedom  wiili 
which  the  girls  and  women  combed  out 
Iheir  hair  for  the  night  by  the  light  of 
the  flames.  But  I  Md  ahiulder  a  bit 
when  bedtime  came.  It  was  elevcs 
o'clock  wlieu  I  turned  In  with  the  last 
batch.  Mr.  Morris  was  there  wiih  s 
lantern,  and  he  stayoil  to  sea  us  all 
stretched  in  the  straw  aud  carry  off  the 
lamp.  I  was,  I  fancy,  unlucky  ;  for  I 
only  got  a  place  iu  a  long  cowhouic. 
There  were  about  tweuiy^five  oilier 
men  ami  lada  with  me.  We  jusi  lay 
down  in  the  straw  aud  auored.  A 
moon  came  an<l  peeped  at  us  after  a 
while,  and  I  relished  the  nmiance  of 
the  situation.  But  towanls  two  or 
three  o'clock  I  could  stand  no  more  of 
il.  Insects,  the  perfuiae,  and  the  ud- 
wonted  bed  were  too  much  for  vs. 
And  so  I  steaJlhilj  arose,  let  wjidf 
out,  prowled  rallier  iiervcuialy  Uirmi^ 
the  fann  buihliugs,  and  AuaJly  hit  the 
hi«^hrtuul  U»  WorceMier.  I  pursued  that 
hiirliroad  for  /our  iiilerestiii)^  boon, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  loyal  city  I  mads 
all  haste  io  abtaiu  a  balh. 

CHASUM  £|>ir,4BDSS. 


Tns  perpendicularity  of  a  monmnent  is 
visibly  affecte<l  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On 
every  sminy  day  a  tall  monument  has  a 
regular  swin^;  leading  away  from  the  sun. 
This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  greater 
expansion  of  the  side  on  which  the  rays  of 


the  sun  fall.    A  pendnhm  |4aeed 
say,  Nelson* s  Column,  la  tMUgarflfasis, 
would  be  found  to  deseribs  oa  •very 
day  an  cHlpse  of  aasriy 

dhuneisr. 
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A  QUITRENT  ODE. 

''Thirty  to-day  f  "     Well,  be  it  so  — 

**  Would  I  the  years  were  twenty  ?  "    No. 

**/  loted  you  well  at  twenty.^^    Then 

Myself  had  scarcely  doubled  ten. 

Since  when,   I've   toiled   and  failed   and 

fought, 
Hoped  and  regretted,  learned  and  taught ; 
So  having  won  to  man^s  estate, 
Why  should  I  weary  of  my  mate  ? 
I  ask  no  marvel  of  surprise,  — 
Flushed  cheeks  or  unacquainted  eyes  ; 
Nor  holds  there  any  spell  for  me 
In  ignorant  simplicity. 
Let  the  peach  apple  hang,  though  rife 
With  fragrant  juices  ;  mine,  the  wife 
Who  brings  me,  wholesome,  fair,  and  good, 
The  ripened  fruit  of  womanhood  ; 
Who  crowns  my  measure  to  the  lip 
With  fit  and  full  companionship. 
Mere  homage  to  the  girl  I  owe  ; 
I  need  the  woman  tliat  I  know. 

A  sober  strain,  dear  ;  one  that  fits 
With  sobered  hearts  and  sobered  wits. 
Yet  take  my  gift  of  Easter  flowers, 
White  liarbingers  of  sunnier  hours. 
Gone  is,  and  gone  with  lingering  Lent, 
**  The  winter  of  our  discontent." 
Remember  how  narcissus  grew 
Where  planets,  sunmier-fraught  with  dew. 
Watched  Olion,  and  in  swathes  among 
Lush  meadows  misty  fragrance  hung 

—  Xot  sweeter  than  your  breath. 

Oh  there. 
With  such  encliantment  in  the  air, 

—  Ay,  hero  or  there,  by  night  or  day. 
So  all  tin*  world  wen*  far  away, 

Our  thirty  years  methinks  might  prove 

Thirty  jrood  reasons  why  to  love. 
Blackwood's  Magazini;.  O.  W.  T. 


TEMPORA  MUTANTUR. 

TiiEKE  was  a  tim«*  I  lov«'d  to  row 

Upon  the  Thames,  and  pitch  my  tent 
On  reedy  islands  lyini;  low. 

Without  a  Ihoiij^lit  of  tax  or  rent. 
Hut  if  I  sKm'p  in  i)iiildl«»s  now 

I  got  rheumati<*s,  gout,  and  franip. 
The    Thames    has    grown  —  1    know    not 
how  — 

So  damp. 

There  was  a  tlm«i  I  love<l  to  climb 

From  nioni  till  «'v«*.  fnmi  evo  to  mom, 

Tlio»«*  siiow-«*:i|>]mm1  Alpiin*  ix'aks  Kiihlime. 
Thf  Kiixi  ami  the  Mattcrhorn. 


Now,  Ludgate  Hill  Is  quite  ms  much 

As  I  can  do,  or  Honisey  Kiae  — 
Mountains,  you  see,  haye  grown  to  siich 

Asiie. 

There  was  a  time  I  loved  to  flit 
To  Mai^te  with  its  German  buids» 

And  split  my  sides  at  nigger-wit. 
Or  ride  on  donkeys  on  the  sands. 

Now,  niggers  have  got  coarse  and  low. 
And  if  I  mount  on  steeds,  they  coughs 

Or  wink,  or  wag  their  ears  and  Uirow 

Me  off. 

But  now  my  nerves  are  all  a  wreck 
ril  seek  some  less  exacting  sport 

In  Ke^nt's  Park,  nor  risk  my  neck 
In  foolish  pranks  of  that  mad  sort. 

ril  find  some  steady  man  who  owns 
A  safe  reliable  Bath-cliair, 

And  tip  him  well  to  wheel  my  bones 

With 


THE  SNAKES  AT  THE  ZOa 

An  event  lias  occurred  at  the  Zoo, 
Very  high  among  marvels  we  rank  it» 

There's  a  reptile  residing  there,  who 
Accidentally  swallowed  his  blanket 

But  that  story  has  now  become  old. 
And  that  feat  is  surpassed  by  another. 

There's  a  snake  still  alive,  we  are  told. 
Who  by  accident  swallowed  his  brotlMr 

One  would  think  such  an  odd  mental  fit 
Of    abstraction,  —  excuse    the    sugpt- 
tion,  — 

Would  be  followed  up  after  a  bit 
By  a  fit  of  acute  indigestion. 

And  moreover,  although  one  pretend 
To  be  free  from  internal  sensations. 

Still,  a  rupture  is  apt  to  attend 
Such  a  straining  of  friendly  relationa. 

But  there's  no  such  result  we  can  find. 
Though  the  former  has  swallowed  the 
latter. 

So  we  say  it*s  a  triumph  of  mind. 
Or  of  absence  of  mind,  over  matter. 

Should  then*  still  at  the  2Soo  be  a  snake. 
Who  may  wish  tliat  the  record  be  brtUcn, 

He  mu.Ht  swallow  himself  by  mistakf*. 
And    pretend    not   to  know  what  br'i 

«»aten. 

SiH^ctator.  C.  J.   BODR!!. 


ITie  Tragedy  of  the  Coesars. 
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Yrom.  Hie  QiMttterly  Review. 
THB  TRAGEDT  OF  THE  OSSABa.* 

"The  Tragedy  of  the  Caeaars**  is 
the  tiiking  title  which  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  with  nil  eye  to  effect,  has  chosen 
for  his  elaborate  study  of  character 
among  the  earlier  Romau  emperors. 
Nor  Giu  he  be  accused  of  parading  in 
this  a  mere  catch-penny  phrase.  To 
every  lover  of  his  country,  whether  a 
CsesariuD  or  a  partisan  of  the  Senate, 
the  story  of  the  principate  must  have 
denied,  as  early  as  the  later  days  of 
i^c?o,  to  have  possessed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  genuine  tnigedy,  only  thiit 
the  one  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
sad  example  of  dramadc  irony,  the 
other  of  unrelenting  Nemesis.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  is  not  merely  a  fervent 
but  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word 
—  a  perfervid  Csesarian.  To  him  the 
fall  from  the  opening  millennium  un- 
<ler  Julius  to  the  unchaining  of  the 
devil  under  Nero  resolves  itself  into 
the  doom  of  the  imperiad  family,  the 
curse  of  hereditary  insanity.  Let  this 
be  assumed  as  the  key  to  the  enigma, 
and  we  unquestionably  have  the  mate- 
rials for  a  gigantic  tragedy,  working 
itself  out  on  a  vaster  and  more  con- 
spicuous stage  than  was  ever  conceived 
by  the  bnun  of  a  dramatist. 

Now  this  theory  of  insanity  is  an 
attempt  to  account  for  much  that  seems 
absolutely  to  bewilder  any  reader  when 
he  tries  to  renlize  the  extraordinary 
world  depicted  by  Tiicitus  or  Suetonius. 
It  is  neither  a  new  nor  an  entirely 
baseless  one  ;  in  fact,  in  the  case  of 


Grains,  it  has  very  strong  probability. 
Like  much  else,  too,  that  has  since 
been  written  about  the  earlier  eiu- 
lierors,  it  may  be  found  in  substance 
in  De  Quincey's  celebrated  series  of 
essays  ou  "  The  Csesars."  In  the  pref- 
ace to  his  tenth  volume  (printed  as  a 
postscript  in  Professor  Masson's  edi- 
tion) he  says  downright,  "  A  taint  of 
insanity  certainly  prevailed  in  the 
blood  of  the  earlier  Cfesara,''  though 
he  somewhat  weakens  the  ground  of 
his  own  diagnosis  by  admitting  that 
*'^  the  largest  license  might  have  been 
properly  allowed  to  a  bold  spirit  of 
incredulit}'  "  — about  the  very  facts  od 
the  enormity  of  which  the  charge  of 
insanity  mainly  depends.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  is  somewhat  more  consistent 
in  one  part  of  his  work,  but  less  so  in 
the  other.  Having  a  natural  bias 
nither  towards  dramatic  imagination 
than  stertdy  critical  history,  he  puts  all 
the  lights  in  the  first  half  of  his  picture 
in  order  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  the 
other  half. 

Crimina  rasia 
Librat  in  antithetis. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius  appear 
very  white,  in  order  that  Gains,  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero  may  be  by  contrast 
even  more  than  traditionally  black. 

How  far  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  pre- 
pared to  go  in  his  theory  is  best  shown 
by  a  curious  little  table  (ii.  9),  which, 
as  he  says,  "  surely  speaks  for  itself," 
provided,  tliat  is  (as  he  does  not  say), 
that  the  facts  staited  therein  are  suffi- 
ciently attested.     Here  it  is  :  — 


OCTAVIUS 

JULIA 
(moral  paralysis). 


AGRIPPA 
(insane). 


AGRIPPINA  L 
(probably  half  insane). 


DRUSUS 
(insane). 


GAIUS  CALIGULA 
(insane). 


1., 


AGRIPPINA  n. 

NERO 
(Insane). 


>  1.  The  Tragedy  of  the  Cflesara.  A  Study  of  the 
Characters  of  the  Caesars  of  the  Julian  and  Clau- 
dian  Houses.  By  Sabine  Baring-Gould.  2  vob». 
London,  1892. 


2.  Taoite  et  son  Sitele :  ou  la  Soci^t^  Romaine 
Imp^riale  d'Auguste  aux  Autonins  dans  sea  rap- 
porU  areo  la  Soci^t^  Modeme.  Par  £.  P.  DuboiB- 
Quohan.    2  vols.    Paris,  1861. 
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The  omissions  as  well  as  the  inclusions  theory  of  Yhsanity  among  the  Cssars, 
of  this  table  should  be  noticed.  If  but  in  its  ase  of  portraitare  as  a  suffi- 
^^  moral  paralysis  "  be  a  proof  of  hered-  cicnt  sonrco  or  test  of  histor}*.  The 
itary  insanity  in  Julia,  which  of  the  work,  as  its  sub-tille  indicates,  is  bio- 
ladies  of  the  imperial  house  — unless  it  graphical  rather  than  historical;  a  study 
be  Octavia  —  would  not  have  to  be  of  the  character  of  the  first  six  em- 
added  to  the  list?  And,  again,  the  perors  rather  than  of  the  earl}' Empire. 
*'  probable  half  insanity  ^'  of  Agrippina  Mr.  Baring-Gould  believes  that  where 
the  elder  and  the  insanity  of  Agrippa  available  historians  are  untrustworthy, 
and  Drusus  require  much  more  careful  a  character  cjin  be  accurately  deci- 
examination  of  the  evidence  than  they  pliered  from  coins  or  busts.  He  says  : 
receive  in  onler  to  bear  the  weight  that  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Intimately 
IS  thus  put  upon  them.  On  the  o  her  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j  y^^^  ^^^  explored,  it  has 
hand,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  must  be  "  as-  bee^  instructive  to  compare  the  man  as  I 
tonished  at  his  own  moderation  "  for  have  found  him  with  the  man  I  imagined 
not  including  Agrippina  the  younger  him,  to  correct  errors  hi  hiterpreution  and 
among  the  insane,  or  at  least  the  mor-  supplement  deficiencies  in  observation. 

ally  paralyzed.    The  explanation,  per-  .         i-     i     ^i          •     •     i    r    <            r 

1          •    41    i  -I        '  .'         e  ^r              .  Accordmgly  the    principal    feature    of 

h«i)8,,8  that  the  vicliras  of  Nero  must  ^,,^  ^^^^^'j^  ^,,^  g^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

be  so  treated  as  to  heighten  the  tragic  ..                   i       i     ^        i 

-..-,.          J         *.     ,,        ,       °  g  lions,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in 

eliect  of  his  madness  m  the  story  of  n    /         ,      «         •                             « 
.    .    ,      .                                           -'all,  from  busts,  coins,  or  cameos,  for 

.^  .            '  ,             .  •       4i       *         .*  l-^JC   most  part  excellently  reproduced. 

It  IS  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  if  ..k;«k      ^^      «.-.i      «.          i  .. 

^r     jy    '      i-     ij   1-       TJ             !•  i    e  which  —  cvcu  without  auy  letter-press 

Mr.  Banng-Gould,  himself  a  novelist  of  .„^„ki     ;„^   .i      u     i 

r  X        t              1    i    1            .  — would  give   the   book  a  permanent 

powerful  and  somewhat  gloomy  i magi-   •  ,^_„»  Jr^  „  , mi      -n     *     .• 

*     .        ,                1    11  J  1  •    r    *        -^1  interest  and   value.     The   illustrations 

nation,  has  marshalled  his  facts,  with ^  ., . u  n-  i  *   i    ^ 

,,  .       *  ,    .                          j>      .1.  •    •  Are  thus  not  a  mere  embellishment,  but 

th.8  end  >n  view    more  for  their  uu-  ,„  essential  part  of  the  work,  the  hin- 

pressiveness  than  their  critical  value,  t^^n-slides  to  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould 

He  makes,  however,  a  remarkable  ex-  ^ ^^«^«  4 *       •  . .  .     ^ 

.  \t                  e  m-u    •          T  proposes  to  act  as  intenireter.     As  the 

ception  in  the  case  of  Tiberius.     In-  }../_*  j.     -a    1  a             *         on* 

/   ,     -  ,  ^..       ,.        1*1.    1  J  line  of  dii;nined  figures,  from  Sulla  to 

stead  of  letting  himself  be  led  away,  as  ^           ,^^,^  j^,?^  ^  ^ 

.night  perl«,,«  have  been  expected,  by  ^^^^^  ,,,,         ^,,^  ,^,,^,^^  may  perhaps 

the    unquestionably   dramatic    though  ^,,.„^  ^^  ^f^^  ,.  Hebdomadesf  Live  de 

morally  impossible  portrait  drawn  by  j,„    i„ib„,„ ,  „,  yarro,    tl.;   earliest 

Tacitus,  he  has  not  only  resisted  the  „^JL.u  ..ik««»    i,«^...*   :1    •!  «  «.    1 1 

.  /.         u  *.     1       *  J     1  •        ir    *  portrait-album    known   in    the  world  ; 

temptation,    but    devoted    himself    to   J,  ^  ^^„*  *«„  : ♦:.         _.i    1 1      •»  -. 

,     *.          '        ,,        ,      ,            .,,  the  most  fascinating,  probably,  if  we 

clearing  away  the  slanders  with    un-  ^^„,j  ^„^  ^^^„^^^  f    '^,  ^„  \^^^   ,^j 

usual  thoroughness  ;  and  his  appendix  ^„^^.,  „,  antiquity. 

to  the  second  volume  in  vindicition  of       -w^^ ii:«  «     1      •     1 

rr>,     '      •    .1            i.      •     .  1-  Now,  on  this  use   of  classical  por- 

Tibcrius  18  the  most  painstaking  piece   ,^.,„    ] i..«ui^  «-  :»  ..  .•       11 

.....     ^,        ,  *,           .     **£,*  ^,  traits,  invaluable  as  it  unquestionably 

of  writing  m  the  whole  work.     So  the  .    „..,•,:.,  ^««*«;..  i:«.:»-   *„    r  •  1      1    • 
^               .         .1                  ,18  within  certain  limits,  two  fairly  obvi- 

enipci-ors  come  out  neatly  arrangwl  on    _.,„ «:^„«  «:ii  ^^ *    _     *    iii 

*-,,.,        1  r,     .  .        .r    a    A  ous  cautions  will  occur  to  most  of  those 

a  sort  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ;  the  first  „.  ^   k„..«    i.«j   ««    ,i««i       -.u         •     -. 

.,             .  ,                     -r  1         I       .  who  Iiave    had  to   deal   with  ancient 

three,    virtuous,    merciful,  and    wise;  k..«»- ^« « »;«-      -t^i.^  a^*.  :«  n    *  1 

^,      ,'      ^,          \  ,        ,     ,'          J          '  busts  or  coins.     The  first  is  that  busts 

the  last  three,  debauched,  murderous,  „„^  ...  ^^«i„  „,*^«*^,i  u  ,     ^  -*.  • 

-.,.,.'                    '                     '  are  but  rarely  attested  by  a  certain  con- 

and  either  idiotic  or  insane.  ♦^^..x^..^^,,    :«„«..:««:,  ^ 1    ^i        t 

„  ,   ,,          .  .     1-.       e  .1 .              .  temporary    inscription,   and    therefore 

But  the  ongmahty  o     this  very  in-  ^^^^j  ^.  ^^^^  verification  ami  general 

teresting  -  if  somewhat  provoking  -  acceptance  before  they  can  possibly  be 

work  consists  not  in  lU  acceptance   or  ^amiiled  not  merely  to  supplement  but 

even    lU    large    development    of    the  to  modify  or  upset  definite  written  evi- 

S.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus.     Edited   by  Henry  ^^^"^^-        ^^^®    ^^^^^    witnesses,     they 

Porneauz.  StoIs.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1884  need  full  cross- examination.  The 
and  1891. 

4.  Catiline,   Clodins,   and  Tiberius.     By  E.  S.  ^  PUny,  Hist.  Nat.,  zzxr.  %  11 ;  Cieero,  ad  Att., 

Beesly.    London,  1878.  xvi.  11. 3. 
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Other,  which  applies  rather  to  the 
coins,  is  how  far  can  these  lieads  of  the 
Caesars  or  other  great  personages  be 
admitted  as  portraits  at  all  ?  Itealistic 
portraiture  was  neither  understood  nor 
attempted  in  the  earlier  heads  of  this 
series,  some  of  which  were  not  even 
struck  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
depicted,  and  in  the  cases  of  ladies 
especially,  was  probably  thought  a  vul- 
gariziition  until  a  later  date  than  Nero. 

Of  these  cautions  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
is  of  course  aware,  but  to  neither  of 
them  does  he  seem  to  have  given  suffi- 
cient heed.  Thus  '^  the  Ciceros  in  the 
Museums  "  are  said  to  **  stand  or  fall 
according  as  they  agree  with  the  in- 
scribed bust  at  Madrid."  But  the 
inscription  on  the  Madrid  bust  is  now 
found  not  to  belong  to  the  head,  so 
that  with  it  goes  all  certainty  as  to  any 
existing  likeness  of  Cicero.  The  bust 
of  a  Pontifex  Maximus,  apparently 
seventy  years  old  at  least,  in  the  Museo 
Chiaramoutino,  has  no  ground  for  being 
regarded  as  of  the  great  Dictator  — 
who  was  murdered  at  tifty-five  —  be- 
yond a  certain  Roman  type  of  face  ; 
yet  Mr.  Bnring-Ciould  merely  says  that 
*'  hard  warfare  and  many  cares  had 
aged  Csesar  beyond  his  years,"  a  fact 
of  which  no  evidence  is  even  alleged. 
The  Farnese  **  Agrippina  Seduta,"  at 
Naples,  seems  to  be  a  woman  of  sixty, 
who  has  lost  several  of  her  teeth,  an(i 
Bernouilli  rejects  the  idea  of  its  being 
the  portrait  of  a  woman  who  was  mur- 
dered at  forty-four  ;  but  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  who  is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
conrtdence  in  his  own  intuition,  says, 
^'For  my  part,  I  have  no  Jiesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  younger  Agrip- 
pina." So,  too,  about  the  coins.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  (i.,  p.  2)  is  aware  of  their 
grave  defects  as  portraits,  yet  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  are  taken  as  if  they  were 
safe  starting-points  for  the  attribution 
of  busts.  In  the  case  of  the  Caesars, 
where  the  coins  are  very  numerous,  a 
certain  amount  of  fixed  agreement  can 
be  extracted  by  care,  after  all  variations 
have  been  eliminated  ;  but  in  the  coins 
of  lesser  men,  and  of* ladies  throughout, 
their  use  for  determining  a  bust  is  very 
slight,  and  needs  the  greatest  caution. 


Still,  when  all  drawbacks  are  admitted, 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
work  is  the  one  which  gives  the  most 
satisfaction,  though  his  imagination  as 
an  interpreter  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
outrun  his  critical  discretion.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  power  of  de- 
ciding character  by  intuition  is  that 
it  enables  the  interpreter  to  confirm 
or  dismiss  evidence  without  further 
trouble.  Thus  Mr.  Barin«:-Gould  not 
only  transcribes  Mommsen's  summint^: 
up  of  the  character  of  Julius  at  full 
length,  but  it  confirms  it  in  a  way  at 
which  that  great  historian  would  prob- 
ably stand  aghast.  For  example,  the 
general  magnanimity  of  Caesar  may  be 
taken  as  thoroughly  established,  with 
some  marked  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
revolted  towns  or  tribes,  where  he 
probably  held  that  prompt  severity 
would  mean  least  cruelty  in  the  end. 
More  than  this,  however,  might  have 
been  ascertained  at  once,  and  without 
any  trouble  about  evidence,  since  (i., 
p.  116) 

Caesar's  face  had,  when  in  repose,  the 
sweet,  sad,  patient  smile,  the  reserve  of 
power  in  the  lips,  and  that  far-off  look  into 
the  heavens  as  of  one  searching  the  unseen, 
and  truslting  In  the  Providence  that  reigned 
there.  .  .  .  One  has  but  to  took  at  the  deli- 
cately formed  lower  portion  of  the  face  to 
see  that  in  Caesar  there  was  not  only  the 
highest  refinement  of  culture,  but  also  a 
patience,  a  forbearance,  a  charity  that 
would  be  sublime  even  in  a  Christian. 

So,  too,  with  Cicero  (i.  34),  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  read  his  voluminous  works  in 
order  to  find  him  out  as  the  champion 
trimmer.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
Madrid  bust  (now,  unfortunately,  as 
we  have  shown,  discredited),  and  see  a 
head 

much  that  of  an  English  parson  intellec- 
tually able,  who  is  on  the  lookout  for  a 
deanery  and  is  careful  to  avoid  pronounced 
opinions  —  can  tell  a  good  story,  preach  a 
good  sermon,  likes  to  associate  with  titled 
persons,  loves  his  glass  of  port,  but  will 
preside  at  a  temperance  meeting. 

The  vindication  of  Tiberius  would  have 
occurred  much  earlier  if  any  one  with 
this  intuitional  gift  had  merely  noticed 
(i.,p.382),  ^ 
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in  the  galleries  of  Rome,  of  Naples,  Flor- 
ence, Paris,  the  beautiful  face  of  Tiberius, 
with  that  intellectual  brow  and  sensitive 
mouth,  looking  pleadingly  at  the  passer-by, 
as  though  seeking  for  some  [one]  who 
would  unlock  the  secret  of  his  story,  and 
vindicate  his  much-aspersed  memory. 

And  it  'm  needless  to  say  that  the 
**  crazy  ambition  "  of  Gains,  the  **  puz- 
zle-headed bewilderment "  uf  Claudius, 
and  the  **  acute  mania  "  of  Nero,  are 
all  Iriumphanlly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Bariui^-Gould  on  their  busts.  So  ''  the 
tni«;edy  of  the  Csesars  "  ends  in  almost 
universal  manhi. 

The  last  drops  of  the  united  blood  of 
Octavius,  of  Agrippa,  and  of  Livia,  were 
sopped  up  (sic)  by  the  old  ragged  coverlet 
in  Phaon*s  villa.  Intermarriage  had  led  to 
the  natural  consequences.  The  germs  of 
disease  that  might  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  admixture  of  fresh  and  vigorous  blood 
were  accumulated  in  the  Cnsarean  stock 
by  consanguineous  marriages,  till  all  the 
members  to  the  last  perished,  either  as 
madmen,  or  as  victims  to  the  mad  fears  of 
their  blood  relatives  and  natural  protectors. 
What  three  men  of  genius  or  ability  had 
built  up  by  their  labor  and  self-control, 
three  men  in  their  madness  or  incapacity 
had  cast  down.  .  .  .  Herod  had  accepted 
the  homage  that  was  due  to  God  alone,  and 
was  smitten  with  corruption.  So  also  did 
Augustus  accept  divine  honors ;  so,  but 
with  regret,  once  did  Tiberius  ;  so  frankly, 
defiantly  did  Caius  and  Nero,  and  so  lan- 
guidly did  Claudius.  And  the  house  that 
exalted  itself  to  heaven  was  smitten  down 
and  extirpated  to  the  last  member  (ii.,  p. 
255). 

Here  we  have  indeed  a  theme  that 
must  have  been  fascinating  to  the  im- 
a<j:ina(ion  of  the  author  of  *^  Mehalah.^^ 
But  it  requires  an  easy  acceptance  or 
an  easier  rejection  of  our  only  author- 
ities, not  according  to  their  tested 
soundness,  but  simply  according  as 
they  coinci<Ie  with  or  contradict  our 
preconceived  trajjedy. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that 
the  otie  thing  necessary  for  a  sane  un- 
dorstan(iing  of  this  apparently  mad 
world,  the  early  Roman  Empire,  is 
such  an  appreciation  of  the  war|)ing 
influeni/^s  on  the  mind  of  Tacitus  as  to 
enable  us  to  see,  what  the  facts  he 
relates  would  appear  like  when  not  re- 


fracted through  this  distorting  medimn. 
For  Shakespeare  has  not  more  firmly 
fixed  the  popular  idea  of  Richard  Crook- 
back  than  Tacitus  that  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero.  AVithout  his  overpowering  force 
the  stories  of  Suetonius  and  Dio  would 
have  been  rightly  regarded  as  for  the 
most  part  worthless  ehroniques  scanda- 
leuaesy  and  the  enipemrs  would  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  human  beings,  of 
varyiuj?  degrees  of  goodness  or  bad- 
ness, and  not  the  impossible  luonsten 
whom  the  great  writer  makes  to  pass 
across  his  gloomy  stage.  There  is  an 
interesting  passage,  as  of  a  keen  ob- 
server, in  Mme.  de  Slael's  works, 
quoletl  by  M.  Dul>ois-Guchan  in  the 
elaborate  essay  which  we  have  in- 
cluded among  the  books  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article  :  — 

II  est  remarquable  qu^aucon  historien, 
que  Tacite  lui-m6me,  ne  nous  dise  pas  par 
quels  moyens,  par  quelle  opinion,  par  qnd 
ressort  social  les  plus  atroces  et  les  plin 
stupides  empereurs  gouvemaient  Rome 
sans  rencontrer  ancun  obstacle  m6me  pen- 
dant leur  absence.  .  .  .  Que  de  questloBi 
philosophiques  Ton  pourrait  fairs  anx  meil- 
leurs  historiens  de  T antiquity,  dont  ils 
n^ont  pas  r^soln  une  seole  1  ^ 

If  the  people  of  Rome  were  really  on* 
der  a  reign  of  terror  during  the  ear)f 
Empire,  their  conduct  seems  more  Uia. 
Oriental  in  its  passivity.  The  prov- 
inces, at  any  rate,  reganled  themselvss 
as  liaving,  on  the  eontnir>-,  just  escaped 
fnnn  one,  the  grip  of  tlie  avaridoos 
and  unslatesmanlike  Senate.  We  pro- 
pose to  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
article  to  tracing  some  of  the  oanacs, 
l>oth  in  the  case  of  Tacitus  and  otheit, 
which  have  combined  to  load  with  in- 
famy the  memory  of  the  earlier 
especially  from  Tiberius  to  Kero. 

There  are  two  legitimate  methods  el 
writing  liistory,  the  naif^  or  atraighfe- 
forwanl  metliod  of  the  rhronicleri  and 
the  rertective  method  of  the  pfalloaoph* 
ical  historian  ;  both  are  alike  noacepCl- 
bio  of  critical  and  of  artisllc  treatmenCt 
and  neither  is  entitled  entirely  to 
sede  the  other. 


*  De  1A  Litt^ratnrt  daas  sw 
Institutions  Soelalaf,  «h.  vL 
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In  the  former  the  main  object  from 
£r8t  to  last  is   to  give   a  narrative  of 
eveuls  as  lliey  actually  occurred.     Crit- 
icism thus  at  once  steps  in  to  determine 
the  probability,  the  sequence,  and  the 
details  of  the  events  to  be  narrated  ; 
and  it  is  often  forgotten  that  it  is  just 
as  necessary  for  contemponiry  or  recent 
evenls  as  for  tlie  most  legendary  period 
of  anliquily.    For  artislic  treatment,  as 
in  palming,  the  one  thing  necessary  is 
a  right    judgment    of    selection.     The 
author  inust  have  a  true  eye  for  epoch- 
making  persons  and   events.    Of  this 
class  of  history  the  best  cxatiiples  in 
the  classics  are  the  whole  of  Herodotus 
and  the  belter  parts  of  Livy,  such   as 
the  narralive  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  comes 
the  B3'zunLine  chronicler,  who  gives  a 
<;hronicIe  of  evenls  without  an}'  sense 
of  proportion  whatever,  and  for  whom 
the  loss  of  a  province  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  church  are  of  equal   impor- 
tance.    In  this  class,  both   at  its  best 
and  its  worst,  the  centre  around  which 
the  narralive  tends  to  group  itself  is  a 
personal  one  —  the  sequence  is  mainly 
a  sequence  of  biographies. 

In  the  second  of  the  types,  on  the 
other  liand,  the  central  object  is  an 
idea.  The  author  takes  some  portion 
of  history  —  by  preference  a  detachable 
episode  —  and  so  relates  it  as  to  show 
that  the  sequence  of  events  illustrates 
some  leading  principle.  Of  the  second 
type  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  are  the 
greatest  examples,  and  both,  unhap- 
pily, have  come  down  to  us  in  in- 
complete form,  the  one  truncated,  the 
other  mutilnted,  and  in  neither  have  we 
the  conclusion  which  presumably  gath- 
ered the  scattered  threads  together. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  plan  is 
clearly  traceable,  though  both  authors, 
whether  by  instinct  or  by  education, 
had  far  too  great  artistic  sense  to  nnike 
the  cenlrnl  idea  a  mere  peg  on  which 
to  hang  the  narrative.  The  gradual 
evolution  of  evenls  is  made  to  tell  its 
own  tale.  Each  has  its  place  in  the 
development  of  the  drama  ;  each  adds 
some  touch  to  its  completeness.  Every 
chapter  of  the  "  Annals  "  is  a  scene 
from  **  The  Tragedy  of  the  Caesars." 


We  are  not,  perhaps,  entitled  to  say 
that  this  motif  was  consciously  present 
in  so  deiinite  a  shape  to  the  mind  of 
Tacitus  ;  still  less  that  it  would  have 
been  written  for  all  to  read.  Even 
under  Trajan  or  Hadrian  it  might  have 
been  dangerous  openly  to  teach  the 
doctrine  that  the  principate  carried  a 
curse  with  it.  Had  the  presentment 
of  this  teaching  that  he  found  in  his- 
tory been  his  object  instead  of  his  clue, 
the  fact  that  decora  ingenia  had  already 
told  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  would 
hardly  have  deterred  him  from  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning,  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  res  puhlica  by  Ciesar.  To 
him,  exactly  as  to  Lucau,  the  irpurapxpc 
on?,  the  irretrievable  step  of  mad  self- 
will,  would  have  been  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon,  after  which  the  attendant 
troop  of  Furies  never  left  the  house. 
The  fate  of  Julius  with  his  schemes 
unfinished,  the  secret  misery  of  Augus- 
tus in  his  success,  the  agonizing  self- 
torment  of  Tiberius,  the  blood-thirst  of 
Gains,  and  the  contemptible  helpless- 
ness of  Claudius,  form  a  climax  of  dis- 
aster which  to  a  Roman  must  have 
seemed  to  culminate  at  last  in  the  wan- 
ton outrages  of  Nero.  But,  like  Gib- 
bon, he  is  writing  a  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  a  Roman  empire  ; 
and  as  Gibbon  begins  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Com  modus,  so  Tacitus  begins 
with  that  of  Tiberius. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  second 
type  of  history  the  danger  is  extreme 
of  the  perspective  becoming  warped 
by  the  continual  adaptation  of  facts  to 
their  dramatic  presentation.  When 
the  author  has  n  personal  interest  in 
the  facts,  this  becomes  almost  inev- 
itad>le.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  author 
with  the  impressive  '* aloofness"  —  to 
use  a  favorite  word  with  George  Eliot 
—  of  Thucydides,  would  it  be  possible, 
if  we  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  to 
believe  his  sketch  of  Cleon  as  imper- 
sonal as  that  of  Brasidas  or  Gylippus  ? 
And  Tacitus  was  under  a  strong  bias 
against  the  imperial  faniilv,  as  such, 
which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded by  any  of  his  editors.  The 
admission  of  this  bias  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  unscrupulous  hostility,  still 
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less  a  deliberate  fnlsiflcntiou  uf  fncU. 
Editors  of  nnnullior  guiicralty  lean  loo 
much  tow:ir<ls  dufciiue  of  their  author 
as  a  personal  posxcsBlou,  nud  scarcely 
ilistiiigtiish  as  IhL-y  should  do  beti 
intetilional  uufaiiiiusa  nuJ  wnrpcd 
juilgtuent.  We  may  well  adrnil  Hint 
Tacitus  meant  to  be,  and  probiibly 
thought  that  he  wiia,  a  sternly  just 
historian.     He  claims  to  tell  the  trutli 


back  on  Its  previous  hiitcHj  nerer  sees  It 
.    (or  long  together  at  quite  the  Hme  Bngle, 
seea,  we  nuy  wj,  quite  tba  Muem 
thlng.» 

Now  the  actual  feeling  of  Titdliu, 
Lucnn,  and  those  whom  thej  fKitlifolly 
represent  ia  difflcuU  for  &  (uodem  fully 
to  realize,  but  the  main  liiiei  of  the 
flcutimeut  which  made  it  Impossible  for 
either  to  judge  the  actions  of  a  Jolla* 
"without  vindiclivoness  and  without  Cteanr  witli  any  approach  to  im[inrti»l- 
favor,"  » the  grounds  for  which  he  per-  iLy  may  he  indicated.  An  ItiUian 
suadedhimself  thathe  was  keeping  far  would  bo  the  lost  person  in  Uie  wortd 
rcinovtid  from  his  mind.  Mr.  Fur-  lo  give  nn  Imparijai  surrey  wherever 
neaux  justly  says,'  that  'ii<  sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted 

the  ver,  excellences  of  his  book  mo  sI.o  t"  ■'"'''  "fr'  ""''  ^""^  Bympalhiw  of 
noted  as  its  detects.  It  is  not  in  the  bare  ^acitus  and  Lucnn  were  bound  up  with 
(acts,  which  are  mrely  known  to  be  erro-  ^''«  o'<^  unatocracy  from  causes  which 
neous  and  not  oILen  suspected  of  being  so  ;  in  »'!  modern  warfare  have  either  been 
but  in  the  artistic  treatmuiit  of  the  facts,  modiUcd  or  have  altogether  cettsed  to 
the  brilliant  coloring,  the  effective  con-  operate.  These  are  summed  up  with 
might  add,  the  dark  hints  of    much  clearness  by  U.   Dul>ois-GucbaD 


what  he  cannot  quite  bring  himself  to 
state],  above  all,  In  the  subtle  Interpreta- 
tion of  motives,  that  the  injustice  is  mostly 
conceived  to  lurk. 

This  spcciiil  danger  to  an  artistic  histo- 
rian— and  Tacitus  is  undoubtedly  an 
artist  of  the  very  flret  mnk  — is  well 
brought  out  in  a  criticism  of  Gibbon  by 
tlie  Into  Mr.  Colter  Morison.  He  snys  : 
The  historian  who  Is  also  an  artist  is  ex- 
posed to  a  particular  drawback  from  which 
his  brethren  In  other  fields  are  exempt. 
The  mere  lapat  of  time  destroys  the  value 
and  even  the  Hilellty  of  bis  pictures.  In 
other  arts  correct  coloring  and  outline 
remain  correct,  and,  if  they  are  combined 
with  Imaginative  power,  age  rather  en- 
hances than  diminishes  their  worth.  But 
the  historian  lives  under  another  law. 
His  reproduction  of  a  past  af;e,  howRvcr 
full  and  true  it  may  appear  to  hts  contem- 
poraries, appears  lesH  and  less  true  to  liU 
"'be   way   in   which    he 


I.  425)  : 


Lea  C£san  ne  lont  parvenna  Jnaqu'i  noes 
que  clMTg^B  de  beaucoup  de  balnes.  lb 
ont  ^prouvd  la  haine  g^n£reuse  pulate  dans 
les  beaux  souvenirs  de  I'antique  Rome  dmt 
ils  semblent  avoir  6U>utt&  la  liberty  tonle 
Vive  ;  la  haine  des  patricleni  dont  lis  furcot 
lea  ennemis  eomme  ceux-d  I'tftatenl  des 
C£ssrs  ct  de  la  vraie  liberty  ;  la  haine  des 
philosophei  et  des  rh£tear«  dont  I'orgiieO 
et  rind^pendance  Indlviduelle  r«slstent  i 
toute  discipline  et  tcouvent  qn'on  ne  Icnr 
pertnet  pas  tout ;  la  balne  des  chrttieM^ 
noa  pbna,  qu'lls  petsfcutfirent  et  qui  n'wt 
pu  voir  en  eux  qne  de*  ennemis  ;  la  halae 
de  r  univers  rdaglssant  contre  la  domlnatks 
romaine  dont  les  empereura  furent  la  pis 
liaute  et  la  demlire  expression  ;  enfln  celts 
lialne,  vague  mala  profonde,  qui  MM  da 
Tantipathlc  de  deux  dvlliaationa.  (Tmt 
cette  coalition  d'lnlmltMa  qui  a  a^vt  eOBtn 
les  Cjsars  el  les  a  cslomnld  anprba  de  la 
post^rit^. 

tilings  ceases  to  be  satisfactory  ;  we  may  To  put  it  more  shortly,  the  dgrolitm  to 
admit  his  accuracy,  but  we  add  a  qualifica-  ^  vanistiiiig  idaol  was  partly  political, 
tioii  referring  to  the  tluip  when  lie  wrote,  ,  purtly  reli<'ious. 

'ii  the  tlr«t  place,  patrioUsm,  as  it 

i  unilenitood  by  a  Rorann,  is  dead. 

.  .\  truer  mid  n  nobler  feeling  has  indeed 


p  oecupled 


the  point  of  view  that  h 

we  feel   that 

is    no    longer 

n^novation   anil   transfiirmatlnn 


for  him 


nstantly  ' 


needed  In  historic  work  depend  on  the  ■■^■cupied  pnrt  of  lis  place,  but  it  CWiMt 
evet-movinR  standpoint  from  which  the  '""■'»  «'"'  "'^  «""«  narrow  lotenal^. 
past  is  regarded,  so  that  society  in  looUng   The  largo  size  ot  our  conatriei,  ud  the 
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actual  vastness  of  our  moderu  empires, 
would  by  Iheiuselves  tend  to  produce 
this.  But  a  still  more  powerful  dissol- 
veot  has  bceu  the  spread  of  a  religiou 
iu  which  there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian.  The 
cosmopolitanism  of  Cliristianity  has 
overthrown  the  ancient  idea  of  patri- 
otism. To  Tacitus  and  those  who 
thous^ht  —  or  rather  felt — with  him, 
Borne  was  not  a  geographical  expres- 
sion, but  a  constitutional  idea.  It  was 
the  old  Ees  puhUca  which  had  con- 
quered the  world,  and  this  could  not 
be  embodied  in  any  single  line,  but  in 
the  equal  Senate. 

Again,  this  enthusiasm  took  not 
merely  a  political,  but  a  genuinely  reli- 
gious aspect.  Tlie  cosmopolitan  na- 
ture of  Csesarism  was  an  impious 
abomination,  as  that  of  Christianity 
was  only  explicable  by  a  hatred  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  not  for  mere  melodra- 
matic reasons  that  Lucan  makes  Cse- 
sar  confronted  at  night  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rubicon  by  a  mighty  form  iu 
agony  :  — 

Ingens  visa  duci  patrisB  trepidantis  imago, 
Clara  per  obscuram  vultu  maostissima  noc- 

tera, 
Turrigero  canos  effundens  vertice  crines, 
CsBsarie  lacera,  nudisque  ads  tare  lacertls.^ 

The  invasion,  whatever  else  could  be 
said  about  it,  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  parricidium,  and  its  merited  punish- 
ment was  the  terrible  sack  that  held 
for  companions  the  cock  and  the  ser- 
pent and  the  ape. 

Such  being  the  mental  attitude  of 
Tacitus,  and  of  all  who  under  the  Cae- 
sars sighed  for  the  lost  **  Republic,"  it 
is  clear  that  all  their  actions  would  be 
viewed  through  an  exceptionally  strong 
distorting  medium,  and  that,  if  any 
accusations  against  them  are  to  carry 
much  weight,  they  need  to  be  capable 
of  distinct  proof  and  to  be  supported  by 
adequate  evidence.  But  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  The  terrible  portraits 
drawn  of  Tiberius  and  Nero,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  that  of  Gaius  also 
—  even  the  darker  shades   on  that  of 

1  Pharsalia,  1. 186-0. 


Claudius,  when  he  is  not  made  a  mere 
stage  buffoon — depend  almost  wholly 
for  their  horrors  on  cither  hints  or 
charges  of  monstrous  licentiousness 
and  inhuman  cruelty.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  these  two  are  precisely  of  the 
class  of  acts  that  need  most  proof,  and 
are  least  susceptible  of  it.  Tliis  fact  in 
itself  would  make  any  cautious  histo- 
rian very  slow  to  accept  tiie  terrible 
indictment  of  the  Caesars  wherever  the 
bounds  of  probability  were  outstepped. 
Let  us  grant  that  possibly  it  is  not 
outstepped  in  the  case  of  lads  like 
Gaius  and  Nero,  suddenly  raised  from 
a  perilous  life  of  repression  to  the  en- 
joyment of  practically  absolute  power. 
But  the  case  of  Tiberius  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. Here  we  have  to  divide  a  life 
into  distinct  periods,  as  is  done  in  the 
celebrated  summary  of  Tacitus,  —  egre- 
gium  vita  famaque^  eic,^  —  and  each  of 
them  we  shall  find  to  be  not  merely 
different  from,  but  contradictory  to, 
some  other.  Till  he  was  thirty-six  he 
lived  a  life  against  which  no  vice  what- 
ever is  even  hinted,  and  this  while 
every  movement  of  his  was  conspicu- 
ous. The  one  marked  difference  from 
most  Romans  of  his  age  is  that  he  was 
deeply  attached  to  his  young  wife, 
Yipsania.  From  thirty-six  to  forty- 
three  on  the  contrary  he  lived  in  abso- 
lute seclusion,  upon  which  his  life  at 
once  became  a  study  in  the  successful 
concealment  of  immorality,  there  not 
being  the  slightest  occasion  for  this 
concealment.*  From  forty  -  four  to 
sixty-nine  he  again  emerged  into  the 
full  blaze  of  daylight,  first  as  the  prob- 
able or  recognized  heir  to  the  princi- 
pate,  and  afterwards  as  emperor,  upon 
which  his  life  again  became  and  re- 
mained as  spotless  —  in  this  respect  at 
least — as  before.  When  nearly  sev- 
enty, he  again  went  into  the  strictest 
retirement,  upon  which  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  Rhodes  is  at  once  re- 
newed in  larger  form  at  Capreae.  A 
man  of  nearly  seventy,  of  naturally 
delicate     health,     which     had     been 

*  It  is  instruotlTe  to  notioe  how  the  gouip  of  i.  4, 
'*  differebant  nihil  aliud  quain  secretas  lubldmet 
meditatum,"  becomes  the  definite  statement  of 
iT.  67,  "  Rhodi  reoondere  Tolvptates  insuerat.'* 
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strengthened  by  itrict  dieting  and  reg- 
nlarily  of  life,  suddenly  breaks  out  into 
uuhenrd-of  forms  of  dubauchor}*,  at 
wliich  the  most  corrupt  society  that 
ever  existed  since  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah Blood  in  stupefied  amnzement,  and 
then  conlinues  this  career  for  nine 
years,  with  health  probably  and  mental 
vigor  certainly  unimpaired  I  Really 
Professor  Deesly  seems  justilied  in  his 
reference  to  the  family  doctor*  for  the 
extnivagance  of  such  a  thcor}',  even  if 
it  were  supported  by  strong  evidence. 
What  arc  we  to  say  then  to  the  same 
theory  when  it  is  admittedly  given  only 
as  the  current  rumor  of  a  society  in  a 
state  of  transition,  in  which  the  ancient 
foundations  of  social  and  domestic  life 
seemed  to  have  been  broken  up  ? 
Tacitus  brings  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
forwanl.  He  docs  indeed  allege  that 
certain  words  of  infamy,  such  as  sellarii 
and  apiiUrias^  then  came  into  currency. 
On  this  Mr.  Fnrneaux,  with  less  than 
his  nswd  judgment,  remarks  that  '^  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the 
force  of  this  charge  against  Tiberius, 
that  these  vile  words  not  only  originate 
at  this  time,  but  appear  to  be  confined 
to  it."  Surely  it  does  not  need  a  very 
able  counsel  for  the  defence  to  point 
out  tlnit  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and 
yet  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Tiberius.  What  the  current  jests  were 
likely  to  be,  even  without  intentional 
ill-nature,  we  may  best  realize  from 
the  way  that  Catullus  before  and  Mar- 
tial afterwanls  treated  both  their  friends 
and  their  enemies.  The  extraordinary 
license  of  such  charges  —  of  which  what 
Tacitus  said  of  the  charge  of  majtstns 
is  true,  iiim  omninm  acaisationum  conu 
plementum  erat  —  is  good  evidence  for 
proving  a  far  lower  monil  stindard 
than  has  ever  existed  in  any  Teutonic 
race,  but  almost  nullifies  them  as 
against  any  individual.  The  principle 
openly  avowed  by  Cicero,  and  probably 
followed  by  most  Roman  orators  or 
writcn*  of  invective,  was  that  if  plenty 
of  mud  were  thrown  some  was  sure  to 
stick.  StTUples  about  the  veracity  of 
such  charges  would   not  bo  so  much 

>  Tlberiw,  p.  148. 


ridiculed  as  unintelligible.  On  this 
point  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Froudo :  •  — 

Charges  of  this  kind  hftve  the  pMtiealsr 
advantage  that,  even  when  ditprovad  or 
shown  to  be  manifestly  akMord,  they  leave 
a  stain  behhid  them.  Careless  equally  of 
probability  and  of  decency,  the  leaden  of 
the  Senate  sacrificed  without  scruple  the 
reputation  of  their  own  relatives  If  only 
they  could  make  Cesar  odious.  ...  It 
would  be  idle  to  affect  a  belief  that  Cmar 
was  particularly  virtnous.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  living  in  an  age  as  eormpt  si 
has  ever  been  known.  It  would  be  equally 
idle  to  assume  that  all  the  ink-bloU  thrown 
upon  him  were  certainly  deferred,  beeanse 
we  find  them  In  books  which  we  csll 
cUssical.  Proof  deserving  to  be  called 
proof  there  Is  none,  and  the  only  real  evi- 
dence Is  the  town-talk  of  a  society  which 
feared  and  hated  Cssar,  and  was  glad  of 
every  pretext  to  Injure  -him  when  alive  or 
to  discredit  him  after  his  death. 

We  may  conclude  therefore  tliat  the 
charges  of  extraordinary  and  monstrotn 
licentiousness  against  idl  the  emiteron 
are  entirely  wanting  In  Any  sort  of 
proof,  and  that,  as  ngniust  Tiberios  in 
I)ailicular,  they  involve  such  ft  revoln* 
lion  of  cliarncter  as  has  never  been 
even  remotely  paralleled.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  sees  plainly  that  only  one  ez- 
])lanation  is  ]M>s8ible,  if  the  stories  of 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  lie  accepted,  and 
that  is,  that  Tiberius  was  deranged. 
The  explanation  he  would  seem  to  be 
under  every  temptation  to  accept,  u 
completing  his  theory  of  the  **  tragedy," 
is  that  of  madness,  but  In  the  case  of 
Tiberius  alone  ho  has  devoteil  himself 
to  traversing  the  evidence,  which  hs 
thereupon  finds  to  be  almost  wholly 
worthless.  Surely  the  conclusion  Is  ob- 
vious, that  if  the  evidence  against  Ihs 
other  emperors  were  siniilariy  exam- 
ined, it  would  likewise  tend  lo  meH 
away.  But  then  with  it  the  theory  of 
hereditary  roanbi  would  melt  away  also. 
The  case  of  Gnius  Is  an  ezeeptioo, 
because  here  the  Tiolent  attack  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  consequent  mentsl 
(lenmgement,  are  directly  atleated  bf 
Tacitus,  Seneca,  and   Saetonina,  who 
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are  not  herein  viclims  of  a  preconceived 
theory.  In  his  case  therefore  nione, 
the  monstrous  acts  with  whicli  he,  like 
the  olher  emperora,  is  charged,  have 
an  antecedent  probability  instead  of  the 
reverse.  Tlie  complete  change  in  his 
character  afler  the  violent  illness  in  tlie 
first  year  of  his  reign,  and  especially  the 
sudden  cnize  for  insisting  on  his  own 
divinity,  seem  to  mark  the  actual  turn- 
ing-point at  which  the  latent  mania  was 
developed.  It  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  cruelties  with  which 
he  is  charged  are  not  secret  acts  of  dev- 
ilish malice,  such  as  were  alleged  in  tlie 
case  of  Tiberius,  but  a  literal  thirst  for 
blood.  The  stor}'  of  his  fondling  Cse- 
sonia's  neck,  and  telling  her  he  was 
thinking  how  it  would  be  hacked  if  he 
gave  the  word,  points  strongly  in  this 
direction,  and  so  too  does  the  delight  of 
Gains  at  the  actual  effusion  of  blood  in 
tlic  gladiatorial  shows.  The  exhibition 
of  the  flay  before  his  assassination  was 
a  triumph  of  realism  ;  Mnester,  iu  the 
**  Laureolus,"  having  to  pour  real 
blood  from  his  moutli  instead  of  the 
colored  water  of  the  stage. 

The  charge  of  abnormal  cruelty, 
against  Tiberius  at  any  rate,  rests  on 
the  same  suspect  evidence  as  that  of 
licentiousness,  and  also  needs  similar 
antecedent  cautions.  The  standard  of 
cruelty  in  the  imperial  age  was  not  that 
of  modern  times,  and  the  standani  of 
an  Italian  is  not  that  of  a  Teutonic 
race.  The  |)ossibility  of  even  a  legend 
of  a  Northern  Torre  dellafame  may  be 
doubted.  This  consideration  should 
perhaps  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  CJise 
of  Nero  or  Claudius,  but  in  the  ciise  of 
TiberiiiH  it  does  not  apply.  The  pic- 
ture of  his  reign  drawn  by  Tacitus  is 
that  of  an  unending  procession  of  vic- 
tims on  the  way  to  the  dungeon,  to 
meet  the  ordinary  form  of  execution  by 
strangling,  or,  if  they  pleased,  antici- 
patinir  it  by  any  form  of  deatli  at  their 
own  choice.  Now  a  good  many  execu- 
tions undoubtedly  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Tii)erius  as  in  every  other 
reign.  Every  government  must  main- 
tain its  own  existence  or  perish.  In 
anv  8ta<;e  of  transition,  whether  the 
government  be  mild  or  cruel,  plots  are 


certain  to  be  formed, mS  if  ^noi^lraiiglj 

suppressed  they  will  succeed.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  plots  were  incessaut. 
Every  great  Iloman  Catholic  house  was 
a  possible,  and  frequently  an  actual 
centre  for  plots  to  place  Fhilip  on  the 
throne  of  Ens^land.  This  is  admitted 
by  Can(m  Bellesheim  in  his  life  of  Car- 
dinal Allen,  and  yet  he  inveighs  against 
the  cruelty  of  Elizabeth  in  searching 
out  and  punishing  these  plots.  lie  is 
but  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Tacitus.  The  government  of  the  Cae- 
sars was  the  government  dejure  as  well 
as  de  factOj  and  every  plot  against  it 
was  high  treason.  The  system  of  dela- 
tion, which  Tacitus  skilfully  tries  to 
represent  as  an  invention  and  pecul- 
iarity of  Tiberius,  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment, in  some  form,  of  all 
government  whatever,  and  existed  un- 
der Elizabeth  —  to  recur  to  the  parallel 
— as  much  as  under  Tiberius.  Un- 
der a  settled  government  the  system 
reaches  its  mtuimum  ;  in  a  stage  of 
transition,  where  revolution  is  proba- 
ble, its  maximum.  The  extension  of 
the  system  of  delation  is  a  proof  of 
uneasiness,  not  of  vindictiveness.  The 
peculiarity  at  Rome  was  the  encour- 
agement given,  not  by  Tiberius,  but  by 
long  existing  law,  to  accusation,  in 
awarding  a  large  proportion  of  the 
gomls  of  any  person  condemned. 

But  iu  the  case  of  Tiberius  no  such 
modifications  of  judgment  on  apparent 
over-severity  need  to  be  pleaded  at  all. 
His  interference  is  wholly  on  the  side 
of  lenity.  The  summary  of  cases  of 
state  trials  and  executions  under  Tibe- 
rius given  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould  in  his 
appendix  is  instructive  and  somewhat 
startling  reading.  He  gives  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  twenty-three  years 
as  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  some  of 
these  being  of  the  same  person  twice 
accused.  Of  these  only  seven  or  eight 
were  iu  the  emperor^s  court,  the  rest 
being  before  the  Senate.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases  where  Tacitus  shows 
any  interference  of  the  emperor,  it  was 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  In  many  it  was 
to  modify  an  immoderate  sentence  ;  in 
some  to  object  to  the  fact  of  prosecu- 
tion at  all ;  in  one,  that  of  Clutorius 
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Priscus,  to  establish  the  wholesome 
rule  of  ten  days'  interval  between  con- 
demnation and  sentence,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  similar  miscarriage  of  justice 
for  the  future.  Tlie  record  of  few 
sovereigns  would  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
amination as  well  as  this. 

But  besides  this  direct  evidence  for 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  such  in- 
cidental facts  about  the  retirement  at 
Caprete  as  appear  from  the  indirect 
statements  always  tend  to  refute,  or  al 
least  to  make  improbable,  the  occur- 
rence of  such  horrors  as  Suetonius 
gloats  over  and  Tacitus  grimly  hints  at. 
The  companions  that  Tiberius  took 
with  him  are  precisely  such  as  an  old 
man  withdrawing  from  the  cares  of 
state  would  naturally  surround  himself 
with.  Besides  his  prime  minister,  Se- 
janus,  whose  presence  was  official, 
they  were  his  young  relations  :  his 
grandson  Gemellus,  then  nine  years 
old,  his  nephew  Gains,  his  niece  Li- 
villa,  and  her  daughter  Julia.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  he  would  have  sur- 
rounded himself  with  his  young  rela- 
tions had  Caprcfe  been  what  it  was 
fabled  to  bo  ?  Mr.  Furneaux  rather 
stningely  remarks  that  the  characters 
of  two  of  his  companions,  the  future 
emperors  Gaius  and  Vitellius,  are  be- 
yond rehabilitation.  But  he  forgets  to 
add  that  they  were  both  mere  lads 
when  the  emperor  took  them  with  him. 
Suetonius  says  that  Gaius  used  lo  slip 
out  for  his  debaucheries,  but  had  to 
wear  a  wig  and  long  cloak  for  fear  of 
liis  uncle.  Philo,  on  the  contrary,  at- 
tributes the  illness  of  Gaius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  to  the  reaction  of  im- 
modenite  indulgence  after  the  simple 
and  jcholesome  life  he  had  been  forced  to 
lead  at  Caprece.  Poor  Tiberius  Gemel- 
lus, when  he  was  ordered  to  commit 
suicide,  did  not  know  how  to  set  about 
it,  ^^  never  having  seen  any  one  put  to 
death."  How,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
asks,  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
fables  of  Caprcaj  ?  One  of  the  stories 
is  nither  ingeniously  shown  to  he  a  sort 
of  folk-myth.  Dio  tells  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  a  glass-blower  who  let  a  glass 
vessel  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  then 
made  it  whole  again  by  squeezing  the 


edges,  whereupon  he  was  ordered  off 
to  execution  with  appropriate  tornients. 
But  the  origin  of  the  stor}'  is  traced  li> 
the  suppression  of  a  new  manufacture 
of  ductile  glass,  which  was  done  on 
a  petition  from  the  manufncturerB  in 
bronze  pleading  that  it  would  ruin  their 
trade.  There  is  no  part  of  the  mon- 
strous legend  that  will  bear  the  least 
cross-examination. 

Lastly,  —  and  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant point,  —  wc  are  able  not  merely  to 
show  the  contradictions  or  imi>o8sibil- 
ities  of  the  accepted  fables,  but  also  to 
trace  the  probable  cause  of  their  origin, 
beyond  the  general  hatred  of  the  em- 
perors already  touched  on,  especially  in 
the  two  cases  where  the  legend  has 
reached  its  wildest  developments,  those 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero. 

In  the  case  of  Tiberius  it  is  certain 
that  the  supply  is  largely  drawn  from  a 
poisoned  well  —  the  memoirs  of  Agrip- 
pina.  Though  Tacitus  only  acknowl- 
edges the  obligation  in  one  place,  her 
hand  is  plainly  visible  in  many  othen. 
Ample  material  for  the  attacks  of  scan- 
dal was  given  by  the  trial  of  libellous 
offences  against  the  emperor  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  obvious  that  Tiberius 
would  have  been  far  happier  if  be  liad 
been  less  thin-skinned,  but  a  Southern 
or  Celtic  differs  from  a  Northern  or 
Teutonic  race  in  nothing  more  than  in 
this ;  and  even  in  Germany  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years  that  tbe  law  of 
majesias  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  historians,  ancient 
or  modern,  that  if  the  emperor  bad 
been  the  irresponsible  autocrat  that  he 
is  generally  represented,  both  trials 
and  executions  for  personal  offences 
would  almost  necessarily  have  been  ia 
camera. 

Such  fragments  as  we  poasesi  of 
Tacitus's  judgment  about  Oaiaa  do  not 
suggest  any  special  injustice  done  to 
him,  since  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that,  at  least  after  the  illness  of  bis  Ant 
year,  he  was  as  mad  as  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  believes  all  of  the  Julian  awi 
Claudian  lines  to  have  been.  Nor  does 
he  display  any  violent  mnlignily  againit 
(Hand ins  beyond  a  somewhat  evping 
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and  contemptuous  method  of  handling, 
in  which  treatment  —  strauge  to  say 
—  Tacitus  is  rather  out<lone  by  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  who  piles  up  incongru- 
ously his  spiteful  epithets.  But  the 
subject  of  the  presentation  is  much 
wider  and  more  obscure,  and  presents 
points  of  analogy  to  that  of  Tiberius, 
which  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  fads  might  in 
his  case  also  produce  a  reversal  of  a 
long-standing  verdict.  For  here,  too, 
we  can  distinguish  after  close  scrutiny 
both  a  reason  for  Tacitus*s  exceptional 
bitterness,  and  also  a  reason  for  suspi- 
cion of  the  evidence. 

The  exciting  cause  in  Nero,  it  seems 
plain,  was  not  the  enormous  caUilogue 
of  monstrous  crimes  charged  against 
him,  if  he  ever  committed  most  of 
them,  but  his  violation  of  the  deepest- 
rooted  Roman  sentiment.  Sentiment, 
after  all,  is  tiie  strongest  motive  power 
in  the  worhl,  and  an  unjustifiable  use 
of  the  Tullianum  and  the  Gemonian 
stairs  did  not  revolt  Rome  half  so  much 
as  the  sight  of  the  representative  of 
Roman  power  publicly  fiddling  or  sing- 
ing Greek  music.  "  Non  possum  ferre, 
Quirites  Grsecam  urbem,"  exclaimed 
Juvenal,  and  the  words  are  exactly 
chosen  ;  it  was  more  than  a  Roman 
could  stand.  Some  curious  side-lights 
might  be  tiirown  on  this.  Cicero  in 
his  defence  of  Murena,  after  carelessly 
repelling  such  charges  as  one  would 
now  expect,  turns  with  emotion  to  the 
alleged  atrocious  crime  of  dancing, 
which  would  need  overwhelming  proof 
before  it  could  be  believed.  "  For  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,"  he  says, 
^'  that  nobody  dances  when  he  is  sober, 
unless,  of  course,  he  happens  to  be 
mad," — a  piece  of  evidence  of  which 
we  make  Mr.  Baring-Gould  a  present 
for  his  next  edition.  The  passage 
where  this  retilly  passionate  feeling  is 
most  plainly  evinced  is  the  reply  of  the 
tribune,  Subrius  Flavus,  when  asked 
by  the  emperor  how  he  came  to  violate 
his  oath.  *'  None  of  your  soldiers  was 
more  faithful  to  you,"  he  answered, 
•  so  long  as  you  deserved  to  be  loved. 
I  began  to  hate  you  when  I  fgund 
you  to  be  a  murderer,  a  chariot-driver. 


an  actor,  and  an  incendiary."  ^  Eveu 
the  two  crimes  that  thus  curiously 
divide  the  two  outrages  appear  to  be 
an  insertion  by  Tacitus,  for  the  speech 
in  Dio  ^  puts  it  much  more  simply  anfl 
naturally  :  '^  I  can- 1  be  the  slave  o(  a 
chariot-driver  or  a  harp-player."  To 
the  Roman  nobles  and  their  party  who 
hated  the  Empire  the  reign  of  Nexo 
probably  appeared  to  be  the  last  step  in 
the  climax,  not  for  the  reasons  we 
should  naturally  have  concluded,  but 
because  in  it  Rome  first  appeared  to  be 
publicly  dragged  in  the  dust.  The 
passion  for  **  Grecizing,"  which  Juve- 
nal resents  in  the  line  quoted  above, 
received  its  chief  impulse  under  Nero, 
and  the  Roman  spirit  has  avenged  it- 
self upon  him.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  to  *'  whitewash  "  the  charac- 
ter of  Nero  himself.  He  appeai-s  to 
have  been  a  youth  of  some  ability, 
carefully  trained  into  a  prig  by  Seneca 
and  Burrus  and  a  mother  of  very 
domineering  character.  Now  a  prig 
suddenly  invested  with  vague  and 
enormous  powers,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thoroughly  demoralized  society,  is  not 
likely  to  turn  out  either  a  noble  or  an 
amiable  character.  He  will  be  sure  to 
do  a  good  deal  that  is  ridiculous,  a 
good  deal  that  is  startling.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  cred- 
ited with  impossible  enormities,  such 
as  Nero  is.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
absurd  belief  in  his  having  set  fire  to 
the  city,  for  instance,  could  have  sur- 
vived a  knowledge  of  the  simple  fact 
that  he  was  at  Antium  when  it  oc- 
curred. 

Another  distorting  medium  throvgh 
which  Nero  was  seen  in  later  times 
arose  from  his  conflict  with  Christian- 
ity. M.  Hochert,  indeed,  in  his  studies 
on  the  Neronian  persecution,  goes  fur- 
ther, and  believes  this  to  be  the  source 
instead  of  the  medium  of  distortion  ; 
treating  the  whole  passage  in  the  '<  An- 
nals," the  correspondence  of  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  the  passage  about  the  Chris- 
tians in  Suetonius,  and  the  puzzling 
words  impulsore  Chresto  in  his  life  of 
Claudius,  as  Christian    interpolations. 
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This  is  mere  extravngnncey  and  eveu 
oversli(K)l8  its  own  murk.  But  it  has 
just  this  much  of  hjisis,  that  the  Chris- 
tiau  view  of  Nero  was  the  contrary  of 
the  iK)puhir  one,  while  it  natuniUy  fell 
iu  with  the  malignant  attacks  of  the 
senatorial  party.  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  the  Empire  and  the  Chui*ch 
were  regarded  as  natural  antagonisms. 
Tertnllian  thoui^ht  it  would  he  an  im- 
possihility  for  an  emperor  to  he  a  Chris- 
tian. By  what  we  may,  perluips,  call 
an  application  of  the  law  of  polarity, 
the  evolution  of  the  conceptions  which 
are  centred  in  the  person  of  our  Lord 
tended  to  produce  their  antithesis  in 
an  Antichrist ;  and  these  heing  identi- 
fied with  the  Roman  Empire,  were  soon 
personified  in  that  emperor  with  whom 
the  Church  first  came  into  conflict. 
Napoleon  thought  that  the  goodness  of 
the  institution  outweighed  with  the 
people  the  crimes  of  the  actual  em- 
peror.^ This  is  true,  hut  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  A  monarch  whose  grave 
the  people  long  continued  to  dectirate 
with  flowera,  and  respect  to  whose 
memory  was  the  best  passport  for  years 
to  popular  favor,  may  well  have  been 
weak  and  vicious,  but  cannot  possibly 
have  been  the  incarnation  of  all  atroc- 
ity. The  whole  history  of  the  Caesars 
down  to  Constantine,  and  that  of  Nero 
above  all,  has  been  largely  colored  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  seen 
through  the  fiery  medium  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

Here  then  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
Mr.  Baring-Gould,  to  whose  work,  with 
all  its  defects,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  that  is  both  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive reading.  We  fully  admit  that 
the  ordinary  view  of  the  early  Empire 
is  a  sort  of  Wulpurgianachtj  in  which 
the  reader  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
he  is  mad  or  those  of  whom  he  reads. 
But  the  ex[>lanation  of  insanity,  care- 
lessly thrown  out  by  De  Quincey,  and 
taken  uj)  more  elaborately  by  Mr.  Ba- 
ring-Gould, is  one  of  those  eas}*  expla- 
nations which  really  exi)lain  nothing. 
We     have    sui^ursted    that    the    truer 

>  Lftttro  k  M.  <lr>  N.'irboiiue ;  Villenudn,  Souve- 
nln  Contemporaiiifl,  i.  252. 


course  to  take  would  have  been  to  trav- 
erse the  whole  of  the  evidence  can:. 
fully,  from  first  to  lost,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Tiberius,  and  we 
have  roughly  indicated  the  lines  on 
which  such  a  sifting  of  the  evidence 
might  proceed.  The  result  iu  each 
case,  we  are  confident,  would  be  to  dis- 
play, under  tlie  thick  coats  of  imiat 
with  which  they  are  overlaid,  the  Hnes- 
ments  not  of  a  spotless  i>ani«ron  of 
virtue,  but  of  a  human  being  with  im- 
pulses both  of  good  and  cyil,  phiced  iu 
a  position  of  extreme  templatioii,  in- 
stead of  a  monster  of  incongruow 
crimes.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  infamy 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  the  names 
of  the  early  emperors,  the  fact  stands 
firm  that  the  revolution  of  Cesar  was  a 
blessing  to  the  world  in  general ;  and 
the  idea  of  Melito,  recorded  by  Euse- 
bins,  that  the  Church  and  the  Empire 
were  bom  tc^ether,  proved  to  be  e|KN:h- 
making,  since  it  again  brought  intu 
harmony  with  visible  facts  the  belief 
in  Grod's  continual  proTideoce  for  man- 
kind. 


Fk«m  The  ComliUl 
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CHAPTER  yni. 

The  woman  and  the  girl  stood  a  few 
paces  apart  and  looked  nt  one  another ; 
in  Ursula  Dale's  eyes  there  was  only 
wonder,  in  the  woman's  was  some- 
thing that  was  akin  to  hatred.  Sr 
Rudolph  Leith  looked  at  Ursula,  and  it 
was  to  her,  after  a  minute's  pause,  that 
he  spoke. 

'^  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  tell- 
ing you  my  story,"  he  said  ;  ^*  lately  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  time  might  come 
when  I  might  be  able  to  tell  it  lo  you 
without  reserve.  The  time  has  come 
now  —  not  as  I  thought  it  would  come ; 
but  surely.  Will  you  listen  ?  I  am  in 
pcrplexitv  ;  you  shall  tell  mo  what  to 
do." 

lie  paused  ;  Ursula  Dale,  the  won- 
der deepening  in  her  eyes,  bowed  her 
head,  and  he  went  on  S|ienklng. 

''  L:ist  night  I  told  you  thnt  I  had 
seen  a  ghost.     It  was  a  Imo  warning; 
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tbe  reality y  the  gbost  in  the  flesh  stands 
there." 

Tlie  wonder  died  out  of  Ursula's 
eyes  ;  souietliiug  harder,  keener,  took 
its  place  ;  her  breath  came  faster. 

"Twelve  years  ago,"  Sir  Rudolph 
went  on,  "  my  last  year  at  Oxford,  I 
went  to  read  during  the  long  vacation 
at  a  little  out-of-the-way  villnge  in  Sus- 
sex. I  had  rooms  in  a  farmhouse  ;  the 
farmer's  niece  had  come  from  the 
neighboring  market  town  to  stay  with 
him  ;  she  was  there  all  the  time  that  I 
was  there  ;  I  fell  in  love  with  her ;  I 
married  her." 

He  paused  a  moment ;  the  two 
women  stood  perfectly  still  ;  Ursula 
Dale  looked  at  him  steadily  ;  Bertha 
Leilh  looked  on  the  ground. 

'^  The  marriage  did  not  take  place  till 
after  I  had  Anally  come  down  from 
Oxford.  After  it  we  went  abroad,  and 
we  lived  abroad  together  for  two  years. 
At  t!ie  end  of  that  time  we  separated. 
The  woman  standing  there  is  my  wife  ; 
ask  her  if  it  was  my  fault." 

lie  did  not  look  at  the  woman  as  he 
spoke,  nor  when  he  had  ceased  speak- 
ing. Ursula  Dale  looked  at  her ;  but 
the  woman,  taking  no  notice  of  Ursula, 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  half-averted  face 
of  her  husband,  and  gave  her  answer 
to  him. 

*'  I  don't  blame  you,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
never  blamed  you  ;  I  always  said  you 
couldn't  be  expected  to  put  up  with 
me.  There's  women  bears  with  drunken 
husbands,  but  you  can't  look  for  it  in  a 
man  to  put  up  with  a  drunken  woman." 

Then  suddenly  she  turned  to  Ursula, 
and  her  words  came  pouring  forth, 
rapidly,  eagerly,  while  her  clasping 
hands  worked  nervously,  and  her  eyes 
sjrew  brii^ht. 

*'  I  was  a  drunkard,"  she  said. 
*'  He's  brought  you  in  here,  seemingly, 
to  let  you  know  he's  got  a  wife  and  the 
kind  of  one  she  is  ;  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter—  you  may  as  well  hear  the  shame- 
fulness  of  it  as  not  ;  I  don't  care.  I 
was  a  drunkard,  the  daughter  of  a 
drunkard,  and  the  granddaughter.  My 
mother  died  of  drink  and  my  grand- 
father ;  it  was  born  in  me,  running 
through  me  with  my  blood,  as  sure  as 


some  is  born  kings  and  others  is  born 
beggara.  But  1  didn't  know  it ;  I 
didn't  know  how  my  mother  had  died, 
and  my  father  had  brought  me  up  tee* 
total  ;  I  hadn't  never  tasted  drink  till 
after  I  was  married."  She  stopped, 
drew  a  gasping  breath,  and  went  on 
agjiin.  "  It  was  when  my  baby  was 
born ;  I  had  always  been  sort  of  deli- 
cate, and  the  doctor  said  I  must  have 
drink  to  help  me  to  nurse  it ;  and  I  did 
what  he  said.  It  didn't  do  the  child 
much  good  ;  it  died,  poor  little  mite, 
after  a  week  or  two.  I'm  glad  it  died  ; 
it's  the  only  comfort  I  have  to  look 
back  to,  though  I  cry  after  it  still  sonie- 
times.  It  died  ;  as  for  me,  I  only  know 
I  wish  I'd  died  too  ;  I  do  wish  it." 

The  woman's  voice  faltered  ;  Sir  Ru- 
dolph still  stood  half  turned  away  from 
her.  Uraula  looked  at  her  steadily, 
but  the  hanl  look  had  gone  from  Ur- 
sula's ej'es,  and  her  face  was  troubled. 
Neither  of  the  listeners  spoke ;  the 
woman  went  on. 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is,  miss," 
she  said,  "oh,  you  don't  know  what  it 
is.  You've  been  born  a  lady,  and 
you've  been  brought  up  safe,  and  you 
don't  know  what  the  strength  of  it  can 
be.  I  don't  know  what  it's  like  to 
them  that  takes  to  it  through  trouble, 
or  through  leading  bad  lives,  or  through 
falling  into  it  gradual  ;  but  when  it's 
bom  in  you,  the  strength  of  it's  a 
devil's  strength.  You  don't  seem  to 
care  for  anything  in  this  world  when 
the  longing's  on  you  ;  you  don't  seem 
to  think  of  anything  or  stop  at  anything 
or  feel  anything  ;  nothing  but  just  the 
craving  to  get  drink.  You  may  strive 
against  it,  and  it's  stronger  than  striv- 
ing ;  you  may  love  somebody  with  all 
your  heart,  and  it's  stronger  thain  lov- 
ing ;  you  may  pray  to  God  against  it, 
and  it's  stronger  than  praying.  I  tell 
you  I've  seen  women  in  the  streets, 
and  there's  many  of  them  about  the 
part  I've  lived  in  that's  lost  all  shame, 
that's  lost  all  modesty,  that's  been  like 
beasts  and  not  women  ;  and  Pve  looked 
at  them  shuddering,  and  hated  myself 
and  them  ;  and  the  next  time  the  long- 
ing's come  on  me,  I've  gone  and  done 
as  bad  or  worse."  .     ;     .  >. 
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The  woman  was  almost  panting  in 
her  excitement.  She  drove  her  teeth 
into  her  lip,  and  went  on  more  quietly  : 

*'*'  It  didnH  come  so  bad,  not  at  first, 
not  all  at  once.  I  went  on  taking  it 
more  and  more,  bit  by  bit,  and  by  and 
by  I  began  to  take  it  without  anybody 
knowing ;  but  I  didn^t  know  how  I*d 
got  used  to  it,  I  didnH  know  how  strong 
it  was  till  it  was  stronger  than  me.  I 
strove  against  it,  I  did  strive  ;  and  I'd 
keep  right  sometimes  for  weeks  to- 
gether ;  but  it  was  always  no  use  iu  the 
end,  it  was  always  the  same  thing  over 
again,  and  at  last  he  said  he  could nH 
do  with  me  no  longer.  I  didn't  blame 
him  ;  I  don't  blame  him  now.  I  know 
what  a  drunken  woman's  like,  and  I 
don't  blame  him." 

»'I  did  what  I  could,"  said  Sir  Ru- 
dolph in  a  low  voice.  His  eyes  sought 
Ursula's.  *'  I  tried  everything.  I 
bore  with  it  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer." 

**  He  behaved  honorable,"  said  Ber- 
tha. ^*  He  wiis  ready  to  make  me  an 
allowance  and  let  me  live  for  nothing 
like  a  lady.  But  I  didn't  want  it. 
When  we  got  back  to  England  and  I 
found  he  couUhrt  put  up  with  me  no 
longer  I  run  away  and  hid  myself,  and 
then  I  went  from  bad  to  worse  till  I 
nearly  died.  I  was  in  the  Infirmary  a 
long  time,  and  I've  been  in  prison 
many  a  lime.  The  police  got  to  know 
me  well,  and  they  was  hard  on  me.  I 
was  always  violent  when  I  was  like 
that." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  Sir  Ru- 
dolph and  Ursula  were  both  silent,  and 
presently  she  went  on  speaking. 

*^  I'd  keep  straight  sometimes  for 
weeks.  I've  done  it  for  .is  much  as 
two  months,  but  I'd  always  give  way 
in  the  end.  I'd  get  a  place,  perhaps, 
or  I'd  go  out  working  by  the  day.  I 
was  always  able  to  turn  my  hand  to 
anything,  but  it  never  lasted  ;  and 
sometimes  I've  been  in  the  streets  all 
night  for  want  of  the  price  of  a  lodging. 
The  <loctor  said  I  was  bound  to  kill 
myself  it  I  went  on  with  drinking,  an<l 
I  minded  what  he  said  when  I  was 
sober  ;  and  I  didn't  care  for  that,  no 
more  than  anything  else,  when  the  fit 


was  on  me.  And  so  it  went  on  — till  a 
year  ago." 

^'And  then?"  It  was  Ureula  who 
spoke  as  the  woman  paused  again. 

'^  And  then  I  heard  that  he  —  my 
husband  —  was  looking  for  me,  and  it 
come  on  mc  with  a  sort  of  shock.  I 
couldn't  think  why  he  should  want  to 
know  anything  about  mc  —  unless  it 
was  tliat  he  had  a  sort  of  hankering 
after  me  —  as  I  had  after  him."  The 
woman's  voice  had  sunk  very  low ;  it 
ceased  altogether  for  a  moment,  then 
went  on,  slow  and  faltering. 

^' There  were  times  when  I  didn't 
care  for  him  nor  anything  —  times 
when  I  forgot  him  altogether  ;  but  in 
between  there'd  be  days  when  IM  long 
after  him  with  a  sort  of  sore  longing ; 
and  1  thought  —  perhaps  —  ho  might  be 
the  same  as  mc." 

Still  silence  in  the  room.  Sir  Ru- 
dolph, turned  away  from  bis  wife, 
looked  steadily  at  the  winter  scene  out* 
side. 

^^It  wasn't  so,  I  know  now,  and  I 
don't  blame  him.  I  see  now  it  was 
different  for  me.  But  because  of  that, 
I  thought  I'd  have  another  try,  and  I 
did,  and  I  kept  on  ;  and  it*s  a  3'ear  ago 
and  I  haven't  broke  out  since  then.  I 
didn't  think  till  I'd  started  to  come 
here  as  how  it  might  be  that  the  reason 
of  him  inquiring  about  me  might  be 
that  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  I  wn 
dead,  so  as  ho  might  marry  another 
woman  ;  I  didn't  think  of  it  till  the 
houses  was  all  behind  me  and  I  wai 
alone  on  the  road  ;  and  then  it  came  to 
me  sudden.  At  first  I  was  minded  to 
turn  back,  and  then  I  was  minded  all 
the  more  to  go  on." 

Bertha  Leilh  paused  again.  For  a 
moment  her  'eyes  met  tbo  eyes  of  ^^ 
sula  Dale ;  then  were  dropped  ones 
more. 

^^  I  didn't  know  what  a  fine  place  it 
was  he  lived  in,  and  I  began  to  be 
frightened  when  they  told  me  in  the 
villages  along  the  road  what  a  rich  man 
he  was,  and  how  it  was  a  wonder  he 
didn't  lake  a  wife ;  and  I  knew  then 
he  hadn't  said  nothing  abont  me.  And 
after  I  got  here  and  saw  where  he  lived 
and  heard  the  people  talk,  I  knew  il*d 
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be  no  good.  I've  got  into  coinmou 
ways  of  bpeakiug ;  1  uever  had  quite 
lady's  ways,  but  lie  taught  lue  how  lo 
act  and  speak,  and  1  could  have  learned 
it  if  il  haihrt  been  for  Ihe  drink  ;  but 
I've  forgot  it  all  now — all  he  taught 
me,  and  I've  got  the  ways  of  speaking 
of  the  people  I've  lived  with.  I  see  it 
now,  and  I've  come  now,  just  to  let 
him  know  I  was  alive,  for  his  own 
sake.  But  when  I  began  —  when  I 
strui^irletl  against  the  drink,  and  all 
throuirh  the  dreadful  months  and  the 
tormiMiis  I've  gone  through,  what  I 
meant  lo  «lo  was  to  come  and  tell  him 
as  how  I  hadn't  broke  out  for  a  year, 
and  to  ask  him  if  he'd  give  me  another 
try." 

The  woman's  voice  ceased  again. 
For  some  time  it  had  been  the  only 
sound  in  the  room  ;  and  now  for  a  little 
while  the  silence  was  quite  unbroken. 
At  last  Sir  Rudolph  spoke.  His  voice 
was  husky  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  appeal 
in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them  from  the 
window  to  Ui'sula's  face. 

**  You  have  seen  my  wife,"  he  said  ; 
**you  have  heard  her  story.  Years 
ago,  when  I  loved  her,  sbe  spoiled  my 
life  ;  n(»w,  when  I  had  hoped  to  shut 
that  spoileil  11  Te  away  from  me,  she 
comes  bnck  and  asks  me  to  take  it  up 
again.  I  had  no  riirht  to  bring  you 
here  and  make  you  listen  to  what  we 
had  each  to  say  ;  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  to  he  judge  between  us  ;  yet  I 
ask  you.  Tell  mo,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  ; 
tell  me,  and  I  will  abide  by  what  you 
say  ;  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 

Ursula  was  quite  pale  ;  there  was  a 
strained,  somewhat  hard  look  on  her 
young  face.  Yet  her  voice  was  clear 
and  almost  soft  as,  with  eyes  looking 
strnii^lit  into  Sir  Rudolph's  eyes,  she 
ans\ven'<l  him. 

**  You  must  give  her  another  try," 
she  said  ;  and  then  she  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

When  the  sound  of  Ursula's  foot- 
steps crossing  the  hall  had  died  away. 
Sir  Rudolph  lurned  and  looked  at  last 
at  the  wom.'in  before  him. 

'*You  shall  have  your  try,"  he  said. 
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*'*■  When  will  you  begin  ?  The  house  is 
full  of  guests  just  now  ;  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  wish  to  Uike  your 
place  at  once,  or  whether  you  would 
rather  wait  till  they  have  gone." 

His  voice  was  as  calm  as  his  face  ; 
in  neither  was  there  any  trace  of 
unkindness  or  discourtesy  ;  yet  the 
woman  winced  as  she  looked  at  and 
listened  to  him. 

**Ah,  Rudolph,"  she  said,  "do  you 
really  hate  me  so  much  ?  Is  it  too  late 
for  me  to  try  and  mend  ?" 

'*  They  say  nothing  is  ever  too  late," 
answered  Sir  Rudolph,  in  the  same 
emotionless  tone  as  before  ;  "  and  you 
are  my  wife  ;  I  am  bound  to  help 
you." 

"  If  I  was  to  go  back,"  the  woman 
went  on,  almost  as  though  she  had  not 
heard  wlnit  he  said,  "  I  should  go  back 
to  the  drink." 

"  It  is  decided  that  you  are  not  to  go 
back." 

^' And  that  would  mean  that  I  should 
soon  be  dead  ;  the  doctor  said  so,  and 
1  feel  it  in  myself." 
**  You  will  get  better  here." 
'^  And   then  you   would   be  free   to 
maiTy  that  girl." 

The  woman  turned  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece, and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  I 
don't  wonder  you  wanted  to  flnd  out  I 
was  dead,"  she  said.  ''  She's  a  trifle 
better  looking  than  me,  sure  enough." 
She  laughed  agidn.  *^It'd  have  been 
a  joke,  wouldn't  it,  if  I  hadn't  of 
turned  up  till  after  the  wedding  ?  " 

'*  You  are  to  stay  here,"  said  Sir 
Rudolph  with  sudden  anger,  "and  I 
shall  acknowledge  you  as  my  wife  ;  but 
you  must  never  dare  to  say  things  like 
thai." 

"  I  meant  no  harm,"  the  woman  said 
in  Iier  former  timid  voice. 
"  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 
"  A  few  shillings  ;  enough  to  pay  for 
mv  loclijings  here." 

Sir  Rudolph  went  over  to  a  bureau, 
unlocked  it,  and  took  out  a  ten-pound 
note  ;  he  crossed  the  room  again,  and 
held  out  the  note  to  his  wife. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  train  to 
Hillgate,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  not  very  far 
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from  here,  aud  it  is  a  large  cnou<;h 
town  for  you  to  be  unnoliced.  Take 
rooms  at  the  George  Hotel  and  buy 
such  things  as  you  require.  In  two 
days  I  will  come  for  3*ou,  and  bring  you 
back  here  as  my  wife.  This  will  do  to 
go  on  with." 

Berlha  Leilh  said  nothing,  nor  did 
she  take  the  nole  from  liis  hand  ;  she 
only  looked  at  him,  with  a  pleading, 
half-frighlened  look. 

^^It  is  the  be»t  plan  I  can  think  of 
for  you,"  he  Siiiti  ;  *'  for  myself  I  do 
not  care.  But  Ihe  servants  will  won- 
der less  and  respect  you  more,  if  you 
come  wilh  boxes  ;  you  will  not  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  same  woman  who  came 
here  to-day." 

He  still  held  the  note  out  towards 
her  ;  she  shrank  back. 

''Don't  give  me  money,"  she  said, 
**  or  at  least,  not  so   mucli ;  give   me 

only  just  en»)u,!j:li   to  Uike   me   to 

Wiiere  was  it  you  said  I  was  to  go?  " 

**  Hillgale  — if  the  plan  suits  you." 

"To  lake  me  to  Hillgate.  I  <lon't 
want  mone}' ;  I  couldn't  do  wilh  it. 
You  don't  know  —  but  if  I  was  there, 
in  a  town,  witli  all  that  money,  and 
knowing  I  could  get  —  what  I  wanted, 
I  can't  say  —  but  ifs  a  hard  tiling  to 
get  the  belter  of,  is  drink  ;  and  I  don't 
want,  I  don't  want  to  go  back  ;  and 
least  of  all  wilh  your  money." 

For  a  moment  Sir  lludolph  hesitated, 
and  a  curious  expression  passed  over 
his  face  ;  then  he  put  the  nole  into  lii3 
pocket. 

"  How  much  shall  I  give  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

'^  There's  the  tniin,  and  I  must  have 
a  little  when  I  get  there  ;  a  sover- 
eign." 

Sir  Rudolph  gave  her  the  money. 

*'  I'd  better  be  going,"  she  said,  and 
moved  a  few  steps  towards  the  door  ; 
but  suddenly  slio  turned  and  came 
close  to  her  husband. 

*'  What  right  had  you,"  she  said,  ••  lo 
make  h>ve  lo  that  girl,  not  knowing 
whether  1  was  dead  or  alive  ?  " 

"  1  have  never  spoken  a  single  word 
of  love  lo  her." 

**  But  you  love  her,  and  it's  a  sin  ; 
the  Bible  says  so  ;  it's  as  much  a  sin  as 


drink.     You've  done  wrong  to  me  u 
well  as  me  to  you." 

'*  You  are  right ;  and  I  have  eioned 
very  grievously  against  you." 

"It's  true  then?" 

"  It's  quite  true  ;  I  love  her  with  all 
my  strength."  Sir  Rudolph  ainike  wilh 
piiiless  intensity  ;  the  womau's  eyes 
grew  fierce. 

"  I  halo  her,"  she  said.  "  If  it 
wasn't  for  that,  I  miglil  have  gone 
away  and  left  you  in  peace.  I*m  uoi 
(it  to  live  in  this  grand  liouse,  and  1 
shouldn't  ever  get  used  to  the  ways  of 
it ;  but  I  can't,  I  can't.  I  can't  «ri>  and 
leave  you  and  her  to  l>e  glad  I'm  gone  ; 
I'll  take  my  place  and  be  uilstross  here* 
because  I  hate  her." 

"  Hate  me ;  she  has  done  you  no 
harm." 

*'  She  loves  vou." 

"  She  doesn't  love  me."  It  was  Sir 
Rudolph's  turn  to  lose  his  aelf-cum- 
mand  ;  there  was  a  ring  of  pain  iu  his 
voice  as  he  spoke. 

"  She  does  love  you.  Do  you  iliink 
I  don't  know  ?  " 

Sir  Rudolph  did  not  answer  for  a 
minute  ;  he  (uissed  his  hand  over  his 
face  ;  he  did  not  look  at  liis  wife  when 
he  spoke. 

"  Go  now,"  he  said.  "  In  two  days 
I  will  come  and  fetch  you." 

Bertha  Leilh  passed  quietly  out  of 
the  room  ;  and  Sir  Rudolph,  when  be 
I  was  quite  sure  thai  he  was  alone,  •«! 
down  aud  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

CHAPTEK  X. 

Bertha  Leitii  crosscil  the  large 
hall  and  found  herself  outside  in  the 
garden  without  having  met  anybody ; 
and,  mechanicallv,  she  took  her  wav 
back  to  the  woods  where  on  the  previ- 
ous evening  she  had  wandered  wet  and 
helpless.  Then  she  had  been  a  tres- 
passer, a  tramp,  wilh  no  right  to  de- 
viate from  the  public  path  ;  now  she 
was  misli*ess  of  the  wooils  and  of  all 
the  lields  and  park  hind  that  lay  within 
Ihe  fences  of  Aldenfold  House.  The 
thought  did  not  dcdne  itself  in  her 
mind,  yet  was  dimly  there  ;  not  lo  a 
form  of  pride  or  joy  or  comfort,  Imt  in 
mocker}-  ;  telling  her  thai  lier  gain 
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only  further  loss,  and  her  success  worse 
thau  failure.  Slung  to  a  pilch  of  wild 
excileineul,  she  walked  at  first,  uucoii- 
scious  of  the  effort  of  waikiii<r  ;  but 
when  she  had  jorone  a  little  way,  she 
began  to  find  it  strangely  difficult  to 
keep  moviiiir ;  a  sick,  faint  feeling  that 
had  overpowered  her  when  she  had 
fli'st  tried  to  get  up  tiiat  morning  came 
over  her  again  ;  her  limbs  seemed  to 
be  made  of  lead  ;  her  head  swam.  She 
struggl(>d  on,  caitching  at  the  trees  as 
she  passed  ;  but  at  last  the  effort  of 
movini;,  of  standinir  even,  became  too 
much  for  lier  ;  she  sank  down  upon  the 
frozen  ground,  and  leaned  her  head 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  She  closed 
her  eyes  ;  she  was  half  unconscious  ; 
she  did  not  hear  footsteps  that  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  that  paused  sud- 
denly and  ceased  ;  it  was  only  when 
warm  hands  touched  her  hands,  and  a 
voice  spoke  again,  that  at  last  she 
opened  lier  eyes.  "  Are  you  ill  ?  "  said 
the  voice  ;  ''  are  you  ill  ?  ''  but  she  did 
not  undcrHtand  the  words,  she  only 
heard  ihe  sound  of  the  voice,  dimly,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  long  way  off.  It 
seemed  nearer  when  slie  opened  her 
eyes  ;  and  a  face  was  very  near  her 
own  face  — Ihe  face  of  Ui*sula  Dale. 

The  sight  of  it  startled  Bertha  into 
sudden  consciousness  ;  she  sat  upright 
and  said  :  — 

"'  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  I  hate  you  ?  " 

**  You  have  no  cause  to  hate  me." 

**  You  mean  because  you  took  my 
part,  because  you  told  him  he  ought  to 
give  me  anolher  try." 

**  I  moan  because  I  never  meant  to 
do  you  any  harm." 

"  Hut  you  did  harm  me  ;  you  did  ; 
it's  along  of  you  that  it's  no  good  ;  if  it 

hadn't  of   been    for  you But  I'll 

stay,  I'll  have  my  rights,  I'll " 

The  head  sank  back  ;  the  eyes 
closed  ;  a  moaning  cry  of  pain  came 
from  Ihe  woman's  lips. 

**  You  arc  ill,"  said  Ursula  ;  *'  I  will 
go  for  help." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood  irreso- 
lute ;  she  hcsilated  to  leave  the  woman 
alone  ;  and  yet,  unaided,  she  couhl  not 
help  her.     She  took   off  the   fur-lined 


clonk  she  wore,  and  kneeling  down 
ag2iin,  spread  it  over  the  prostnite  fig- 
ure. She  was  about  to  rise,  when  once 
more  the  woman  opened  her  eyes. 

"  It's  along  of  you,"  she  said  ;  "be- 
cause he  loves  you." 

A  rush  of  color  swept  over  the  girl's 
face.  ^'  I  didn't  know,"  she  said  iu  a 
low  voice. 

'•You  didn't  know  ?  "  Bertha  gave 
a  feeble,  mocking  laugh.  '*  You'll  tell 
me  next,  perhaps,  you  didu't  kuow  you 
was  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

Ursula  did  not  answer.  The  color 
had  gone  from  her  face  now  ;  her  lips 
were  compressed. 

"  Can  you  deny  it  ?  "  Bertha  went 
on  ;  her  voice  rose  high  and  quavering. 
*'  Can  you  deny  as  you  love  him  ?  " 

The  downcast  eyes  were  raised  and 
looked  steadily  iuto  the  mocking  oues 
before  tlicm. 

*'  No,"  Then,  as  the  jeering  laugh 
broke  out  again,  the  girl  went  on  stead- 
ily, though  her  voice  trembled  a  little  : 
''  It  was  not  my  fault ;  I  did  not  know 
it  till  to-day  ;  and  I  did  not  know  — of 
you." 

*'  But  now  that  you  know  ?  "  The 
mockery  on  the  haggard  face  had  given 
place  to  something  that  was  almost 
triumph.     "  You  are  ashamed  ?  " 

Ursula's  eyes  dropped.  *'  Yes,  I  am 
ashamed." 

**  I'm  glad,"  said  the  woman.  "  I'm 
glad,  because  of  all  I've  had  to  suf- 
fer." 

Then  the  girl's  voice,  that  had  been 
low  and  subdued  hitherto,  rose  strong 
and  full. 

''  Do  you  think  you  are  tbe  only  one 
to  suffer  ?  " 

But  Bertha  did  not  answer  ;  her  face 
had  grown  paler,  her  eyes  were  half 
closed.  Ursula  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
ran  quickly  towards  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  the  dining-room  of  Aldenfold 
House  luncheon  was  going  on.  Sir 
Uudoiph  Leith  had  come  in  rather 
late  ;  lie  looked  tired,  and  after  apolo- 
gizing to  his  guests  for  his  tardy  ap- 
pearance, he  hardly  spoke.  But  hin 
silence  was  unnoticed  ;  everybody  elae 
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was  in  p:oo(1  spirits,  and'  there  was  no 
lack  of  lalkin;;. 

'*  Has  anybody  seen  Ursula  tliis 
morning?''  asked  Mrs.  Dale  in  a  mo- 
mentary pause  in  the  con  venial  ion. 
^^I've  seen  nothinir  of  her  since  break- 
fast ;  and  I  can't  think  where  she  can 
have  gone  lo." 

"  I  Hnw  her,"  said  Sir  Rudolph.  "  I 
believe  she  —  she  went  out." 

*^0h,  I  know  she  went  out  ;  I  was 
wondering  where  she  went  to." 

Just  then  the  dining-room  door 
opened,  and  Ursula  came  in  ;  her  face 
was  aglow,  and  she  was  panting  after 
her  run  through  the  keen  air. 

"Sir  Rudolph,"  she  said,  "the 
woman  that  was  here  this  morning  — 
she'8  ill  —  in  the  woods." 

Sir  Rudolph  rose  and  cros5(ed  the 
room  to  where  she  stood.  "What  U 
it  ?  "  he  said.  "  Do  you  know  what  is 
the  matter?  " 

"  No  ;  but  she's  very  ill,  I'm  sure  ; 
she's  not  able  to  move,  and  she's  un- 
conscidUH,  or  almont  unconscious." 

Sir  Rudolph  turned  to  the  butler. 

"  Craddock,  tell  Mrs.  Bunce  to  get  a 
bedrixnn  ready  at  once." 

"One  of  ihe  servants'  rooms,  I  sup- 
pose, Sir  Rudolph  ?  " 

"  No,  one  of  the  best  rooms.  Felch 
my  hnnidy  fl:iHk  ;  it's  full  ;  and  come 
with  inc."  Sir  Rutlolph  turned  and 
faced  his  guests.  "  You  will  all  ex- 
cuse me,  I'm  sure.  Mra.  Dale,  you 
will  8oe  that  your  daughter  has  a  good 
hinch  ;  she  l(M>ks  tired  ;  she  wauls 
lookini;  nfler." 

He  left  ilut  room,  and  the  talking,  in- 
terrupliMl  for  a  Tew  minutes,  went  on 
agjiin  as  briskly  as  ever  ;  ai  great  «lvnl 
of  il  now  consisted  of  questions  ad- 
dressLMl  lo  Ursula. 

"  Who  is  Khe,  Ursula  ?  "  "  Where 
did  vou  lind  Imt?"  "What  is  thf. 
matter  with  her?"  "What  sort  of  a 
woman  is  she  ? "  "  Does  she  sei'm 
like  a  ladv  or  a  common  woman  ? " 
"  How  did  you  know  it  was  the  same 
one  thnt  came  to  sec  Sir  Rudolph  this 
morning  ?  "  Those  and  nnniy  other 
questions  of  the  kind  poured  down 
upon  the  irirl  from  nil  quarters,  a«. 
seated  by  her  mother's  side,  she  divided 


a  cutlet  into  mnny  little  pieces  witboat 
putting  one  of  them  into  her  mouth. 
When  there  was  a  pause  she  looked  op 
and  sahl  :  — 

"  I  believe  she  came  to  see  Sir  Ru- 
dolph on  business.  I  happened  to  go 
into  the  libi-ary  while  she  was  there, 
and  that  was  how  I  recogiiixed  her 
when  I  saw  her  in  the  wood.  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  hc^r,  but 
she  seemed  very  ill.  Captain  Shneo, 
will  you  please  pass  me  the  mus- 
tard ?" 

"  Mustard  with  mutton  cutlet,  Miu 
Dale  ?  " 

"  Why  not?"  said  Ursula,  who  bad 
no  ulea  what  she  was  supposed  to  be 
eating. 

**  Hecatise  it  shows  a  depmve<l  pnlale. 
It's  as  bad  —  in  its  way  —  as  n  cmvlng 
for  <lrink." 

"  Oh  no  I "  Ursula  spoke  in  quick 
horror;  then,  recolleeliiig  heravlf,  she 
tried  to  laugh.  "  CompariM>iis— -did 
you  never  learn  manners  from  ti  copy- 
b(M)k,  Captain  Shaen  ?  " 

"But,  Miss  D:ile,"  said  an  elderiy 
lady  with  beak-like  nose,  "  is  ibe  —  Ihs 
person  a  la«ly  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Rut  Sir  Rudolph  sidd  she  wu  lo 
have  one  of  the  best  rooms ;  1  lieard 
him  say  so." 

"Then  I  suppose  she  must  be." 
There  was  a  touch  of  sart!asiii  In  Ur- 
sula 's  voice,  but  her  questioner  did  nol 
notice  it  ;  she  seemed  to  he  entirely 
satistle«l  with  the  logic  containetl  In  the 
iiMunrk. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  she  must  be,'*  she 
repeated.  "  Dear  me  I  what  a  awi 
thing  I  " 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Dale  mea  from 
the  table,  and  the  |Mirty  broke  up  lulo 
ones  and  t%vos  and  thrt^es.  Unola 
went  into  the  niornin<r-nM)m,  which  wm 
genendly  deserted  in  the  MflemoOB, 
and  taking  a  hook,  sat  «lowu  bt*fore  the 
fire.  Once  Miss  Kinglake  cnme  in, 
and  aske<l  her  if  she  would  nc»ifsooBt. 
saving  that  she  and  seveml  others 
were  going  to  walk  to  a  |Kiiid  at  a  little 
distance,  on  the  chani*e  of  flmliuj  tiie 
iee  strong  enough  for  skniiny;;  bot 
Ursula  excused  herself  on  the  ploa  lhs& 
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9Ue  •b«(l  had  a  tiring  rnoruingt;);  After 
ihivt  uobcHl;)'  caiutt  iiilo  tlie/rooiu  ,till  it 
was  nearly  t<;H-tiii)c-  It  ,  wais  idark 
then  ;  a  cold  wlilleiiu^s  showed:  tJirough 
Uie  wiiido\v4  ;  inside,  llie  tire  threw  a 
warm,  <lini,  nn^leady  light  on  the  walls 
and  ihe  furnilnrO)  n\Hl  on  Ursnla  as 
slie  lenned  hack  in  her.  chair.  She  sal 
very  nliU  ;  Iiei*  hand^  were  ^^oUied  over 
her  hook;  she  wan  looking  intOi  Ihat 
slninge  worltl,  ^tranvce,  horrible,  nnceai 
even,  as  it  seems  when  seen  for  the 
first  time — the  workl  of  reality;  in 
which  snffering  is  a  ihjU^g  to  be  not 
read  or  heard  or  talked  about,  but  a 
living  truth  ;  and  being  defied,  maketh 
for  biilerness  ;  or  ignored,  for  selfish- 
ness ;  or  accepted,  for  wisdom*  Ur- 
sula's mood  juHt  then  was  one  chiefly  of 
defiance  ;  she  felt  —  natundly  enough, 
for  she  was  only  twenty — ^^that  it  was 
all  very  well  that  there  should  be 
trouble  in  the  worhl,  but  that  it  liad 
no  right  to  come  to  her  ;  and  she  couUl 
hardly  believe  that  she  could  not,  by 
some  effort  of  will,  force  things  to  ,be  as 
they  had  been,  and  not  as  they  were. 

Tlie  door  opened  and  Sir  Jiudolph 
Leith  came  in.  He  did  uot  see  Ursula 
at  fit*st ;  but  she  half  rose  a8  he  came 
towards  her,  and  he  Stopped  when  he 
perceived  that  \ve  was  not  alone  in  the 
room. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  said. 

^'Itis  I— -Ui-sula." 

Sir  Rudolph  came  and  stood  on  the 
hearthrug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
He  did  not  speak,  and  Ursula  waited 
till  the  silence  grew  oppressive  ;  but  at 
last  she  ventured  to  ask  a  question. 

**How  is  she?" 

'*  Very  ill." 

Sir  Rudolph  waited  a  minute,  and 
then  went  on  speaking.  .         : 

''The  doctor  has  just  gone  ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  fever-inflammation  —  from  ex- 
posure to  cold."  He  paused  again,  and 
when  he  next  spoke  his  voice  trembled. 
'*  He  hardly  thinks  she  can  get  over 
it." 

A  little  cry  came  from  Ursulals  lips  ; 
she  knew  that,  half  consciously,  .she 
had  been  wishing  that  Bertha  was 
dead,  and  the-  knowledge  made  the 
idea  of  her  death  seem  horrible.     .  i  . 


''  Oh,  I  hope  she  will,"  she  said  ;  <<  I 
hope  showilL" 

Sir  Rudolph  was  silent. 

*' Don't  yott  liitpe  8o7"  Ursula  went 
on;  then,  as  the  silence  still  cuntiD* 
ued,f' You  hope  so,  SiffiRudol(^h  ??f 

**  Nq,  I  can't  hope  it."  ;  The  words 
were  deliberately  spoken,  and  slowly^ 
as  thou);h  they  forced  their  way  out 
painfully  frpmlhe  speaker's  heart.  *'  I 
would  give  all  I  have,"  he  went  on,  "  if 
it  would  sfive  her  life ;  if  it  were  a 
choiQc  between  her  life  and  mine,  I 
would  give  my,  QWH  ;  but.  I  caunot — I 
cannot  say  I  want  her  to  live." 

''I  want  her  to,"  said  Ursula;  ''I 
want'it,  ixinlly^  strongly." 

She  rose  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
darkened  room,  in  and  out  amongst  the 
gleams  of  firelight  .and  the  shadows. 
**  I  want  her  to,"  she  repeated, ''and 
you  must  want  it  too,  in  the  same  way 
that  I  w.ant  it." 

The  sight  of  Sir  Rudolph's  suffering, 
the  sound  in,, his  v<^ice,.  had  wakened 
in.lier  a  sudden  courage,  a  sense  of 
strength^  a. consciousness  of  possibilities 
in  life  and  in  herself,  as  new  as  it  was 
dim,  and  as  stimulating  as  it  was  sure. 
She  went  and  stood  before  the  silent 
figure  on  the  liearthrug,  and  she  spoke, 
plainly,  quiqkly,  confidently,  words  that 
came  from  some,  part  pf  herself  that 
had  been  hidden  from  lier  till  now, 

"  You  must  W;aut  it,"  she  said,  "  you 
roust  strive  with  your  . whole Jieart  to 
want  it,  because  you  are  a  mnu^  and 
strong.  You  said  just  now  that  if  it 
were  a  question  of  lier  life  aud  yours, 
you  would  give  your  own  ;  and  you 
must  give  it  —  by  living,  and  by  bear- 
ing what  you  may  have  .to  bear,,  for 
her  and  for  yourself,  with  the  strength 
that  should,  and  must,  be  in  you. 
Since  I  baveikuown  you,  I  have  looked 
up  to  you  —  aj.ways  ;  I  must  be  able  to 
look  up  toi  you  still.  For  my  sake  then, 
as  well  as  for  your  own,  you  must 
want,  m  well  as  do,  ike  right ;  but  for 
your  own  sake  most."  > 

She  stood  before  him  for  i  a  minute 
after  she  had  finished  speaking,  then, 
as  he  did  not  answer,  slie  moved  away 
to  the  I  door;  her  .hand  was  on  the 
Uandle  when  he  spol^e. 
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"  Ursula  I  " 

It  Wiis  as  Ihougli  he  called  to  her ; 
she  hesitalcd  because  of  soinethiiig  in 
his  voice  lliat  made  her  tremble  ;  then 
slie  went  back  to  liim. 

He  waited  a  minute  before  speaking, 
but  when  he  spoke  she  ceased  to  be 
afraid,  for  his  voice  was  firm  again, 
and  free  from  all  trace  of  feclins:. 

"  You  are  right,*'  he  said.  "  I  thank 
you." 

Outside  came  the  tramp  of  many 
feet,  and  the  sound  of  voices  and  lans;!)- 
tcr ;  and  past  the  window  went  a  dim 
troop  of  people  hurrying  back  to  tea. 

''Miss  Dale,"  said  Sir  Hudolph, 
''  none  of  these  people  know  that  she 
is  my  wife.  Is  it  better  to  tell  them, 
or  not?" 

"I  had  meant  her  to  go  away,"  Sir 
Kudolph  went  on,  as  Ursula  stood 
thinking,  ''and  to  go  and  bring  her 
home.  It  would  have  caused  less  talk 
and  scandal  where  talk  and  scandal 
arc  sure  to  be  ;  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  for  her  than  if  she  had 
stayed  on,  after  coming  as  she  did  ; 
but  now " 

"  Now  it  will  be  the  best  way  still. 
If  she  recovers,  she  can  go  away,  and 
you  can  follow  her ;  very  few  of  the 
8ervants  will  have  seen  her,  and  those 
yon  can  part  with  ;  and  after  some  time 
you  can  bring  her  back." 

*♦  If  she  recovers  ;  but  if  not  ?  " 

*'  If  not  ?  We  cannot  tell  yet ;  it  is 
better  to  wait." 

'*  I  must  send  all  these  people  away," 
8aid  Sir  Rudolph  presently. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Ursula.  '*  And  in  the 
mean  lime,"  she  added,  'Uliey  will  be 
wondering  why  we  have  not  come  to 
lea." 

She  crossed  the  room  to  the  door 
agsiin,  and  Sir  Rudolph  followed  her. 
She  did  not  see  him  alone  again  ;  she 
hanlly  spoke  to  him,  except  to  bid  him 
good-bye  ;  for  the  next  morning,  at  Sir 
Rudolpirs  request,  the  party  was 
broken  up,  and  all  the  guests  left  Al- 
<]enfold  IIousc. 

CnAPTER  XII. 

It  was  very  silent  at  Aldenfold 
IIousc.     It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 


frost  that  bound  the  outside  world  had 
found  its  way  within  aud  fruieii  into 
stillness  the  life  and  hiughler  that  had 
filled  the  spacious  rooms  and  flitted 
through  the  passages ;  ami  that  if  the 
icy  hand  could  he  removcfl^  the  laugh- 
ter and  the  life  must  break  forth  again, 
and  flow  on  carelessly  as  before ;  but 
as  the  days  went  by,  Sir  Rudolph  be- 
iran  to  feel  that  the  sudden  ]niusc  in 
his  life  was  a  reality,  and  to  know  that 
he  was  alone,  and  tliat  Ursula  was  tnily 
gone. 

A  week  went  J[)y,  a  week  of  sus- 
pense ;  and  then  the  doctor  told  Sir 
Rudolph  that  the  woman  he  had  so 
kindly  taken  into  his  house  would  live. 

''  With  care,"  said  the  doctor,  ''  with 
great  care  ;  she  has  not  much  constitu- 
tion left,  but  with  care  she  will  pall 
through  now." 

^'She  shall  have  every  care,"  an- 
swered Sir  Rudolph. 

'^  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor  in  an 
access  of  enthusiasm,  '^  it  Is  a  great 
pity  there  are  not  more  men  like  yon  ia 
the  world." 

'*It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  had 
money  left  you,"  said  Sir  Rudolph. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Sir  Ro- 
dolph  sent  a  maid  up  to  his  wife's  room 
with  a  message  to  the  nurse  that  he 
would  like  to  speak  to  her  if  alie  oouM 
leave  her  patient  for  a  minute.  He 
followed  the  maid  np-etairs,  and  waited 
in  the  passage  till  the  nurse  came  out. 

'*  I  hear  your  iNiiloni  Is  better." 

'^  Yes,  Sir  Rudolph  ;  we  shall  safe 
her  now." 

'*  Is  she  conscious  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  very  weak." 

^^When  she  is  stronger,  whan  yon 
think  she  is  able  to  bear  aoroa  excite- 
ment, will  you  ask  her  if  aha  woaM 
like  to  see  me  ?  I'll  coma  at  any 
lime." 

''  Yes,  Sir  Rudolph.  It  won't  ba  for 
a  day  or  two  yet  though." 

Another  week  went  by  befon  Ar 
Rudolph  entered  Bertlm'a  room.  8be 
was  propped  up  in  bed  ;  har  Hms 
looked  very  pinched  and  ihia; 
voice  was  feeble. 

Sir  Rudolph   sent  the   Daraa 
telling  her  he  would  eall  har  if 
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were  wanted ;  then  he  went  to  tlie 
bedside  and  looked  down  into  the  big, 
hollow  eyes  of  the  sick  woman. 

"You  are  better,"  he  said;  "you 
will  get  well  now." 

"  Yes,  I  couldnH  help  it ;  you  should 
^a'  left  nie  in  the  wooils." 

*'  1  did  not  want  you  to  die." 

"  You're  not  sorry  then  ?  " 

"  No." 

*^  But  you  said  I  was  to  stop  here  ? 
You  said  I  was  to  be  mistress  of  the 
house  ?  "  A  hollow  chuckling  sound 
that  should  have  been  a  laugh  came 
from  Bertha's  lips.  "  A  house  like 
this  I  Why  the  sheets  alone  is  worth 
a  six  months'  lodging.  But  you  said 
you'd  give  me  another  try  ?  If  I'd  'a' 
died  you'd  have  been  free  of  your 
promise." 

*'  You  shall  have  your  try."  Sir  Ru- 
dolph paused,  and  added  with  some- 
thing of  an  effort,  "  And  I  will  help 
you." 

"  Help  me  ?  You  ?  I  should  have 
thought  you'd  have  been  better  pleased 
if  I'd  'a'  gone  back  to  the  old  ways. 
Why  should  you  help  me  ?  " 

Tlie  woman's  eyes  were  half  expect- 
ant, halt  incredulous ;  her  thin  face 
quivered.  But  Sir  Rudolph  did  not  see 
the  face  ;  his  eyes  were  cast  down  ; 
when  he  answered  her  he  spoke  me- 
chanically, as  though  repeating  words 
lie  had  learne<l  by  heart. 

'^  Because  I  am  a  man,  and  should 
be  strong.  I  will  bear  what  there  may 
be  to  bear,  for  you  and  for  myself,  your 
part  as  well  as  my  own  so  far  as  I  can, 
because  of  the  strength  that  should  be 
in  me." 

The  woman  wailed  in  silence  a  min- 
ute before  she  said,  very  softly  and 
with  hesilalion,  "Not  because  —  of 
what  I  told  you  I  fancied  —  when 
I  tirst  began  to  strive  against  the 
drink  ?  " 

Sir  Ru<Iolph's  thoughts  had  wan- 
4lered  ;  he  recalled  them  quickly. 

'*  What  was  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  for- 
get." 

"I  fancied  it  miirht  be — because  of 
a  sort  of  a  hankering,  because  there 
was  a  little  love  left  —  that  you  wanted 
to  find  me." 


His  eyes  answered  her,  and  she  read 
the  answer  plainly. 

"  It  was  a  silly  thought,"  she  said  \ 
she  tried  to  laugh  again,  but  the  kiugh 
would  not  come. 

"  I  will  try  to  remember  that  I 
loved  you  once,"  said  Sir  Rudolph ; 
then  almost  impatiently  the  words 
broke  from  him,  "What  more  can  I 
do?" 

"Nothing  more."  The  woman's 
voice  was  almost  soothing.  "You 
can't  do  nothing  more." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  quite 
still  for  a  minute  or  two.  When  she 
opened  them  again  Sir  Rudolph  had 
dmwn  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and  was 
sitting  down,  his  face  turned  away 
from  her. 

"  Is  she  here  still  ?  "  asked  Bertha. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  That  girl ;  you  know  the  cue." 

"  No." 

"  She's  gone  away  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Tliere  was  another  silence.  Then 
Bertha  said,  half  aloud  :  "  She  said,  or 
I  dreamed  it  when  I  was  raving,  as 
how  she'd  suffered  too.  It  seems  all 
suffering  —  all  the  way  round." 

"  I'm  glad  I  come,"  she  went  on 
after  a  minute ;  "  I'm  glad  I  come 
and  let  you  know  I  was  alive.  You 
wouldn't  liave  liked,  if  you'd  brought 
her  to  shame,  thinking  I  was  dead." 

Sir  Rudolph  did  not  answer,  and, 
after  a  pause.  Bertha  said  :  '*  I'm  tired 
now  ;  I'd  rather  you'd  go  away  and 
send  the  nurse  to  me." 

Sir  Rudolph  went  back  to  his  library, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  man's 
strength  that  Ursula  had  spoken  of  was 
a  very  feeble  thing. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  the  days  went  by  Bertha  grew 
stronger,  and  by  and  by  Sir  Rudolph 
told  her  the  plans  he  had  nm<le  for  her. 
When  she  was  able  to  travel  she  was 
to  go  to  Dover  and  remain  there  for 
a  week  ;  and  he  would  join  her  and 
take  her  abroad  for  six  months  before 
bringing  her  back  to  Aldenfold.  She 
listened  in  silence,  and  when  he  had 
finished  speaking  she  still  said  nothing. 
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**  Does  the  plan  suit  you  ? ''  asked 
Sir  liudolpli,  after  a  pause.  ^*  Will  it 
do?" 

"  It'll  do." 

Bertha  was  silent  again,  and  Sir  Ru- 
dolph, after  wailing  a  little  while,  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

Bertha  was  silling  by  the  window, 
lookiiiij^  out.  The  frost  had  gone  now  ; 
the  sky  was  troubled  ;  in  the  dcail, 
grey  world  outside  only  the  wind  was 
alive.  The  spirit  of  the  landscape  was 
in  Bertha's  heart ;  the  bare  loneliness 
of  it  was  within  her ;  and  the  loneliness 
was  stirred,  was  forbidden  the  peace 
of  apathy  by  something  that  swept 
through  it  as  the  wind  swept  through 
the  trees. 

''  lie's  better  than  other  men,"  she 
muttered.  ^^  lie's  behaved  honor.ible 
all  through  —  from  first  to  List ;  but  I 
come  too  late." 

She  haul  been  so  weak  hitherto  that 
although  she  knew,  anil  in  a  manner 
understoiKl,  what  had  happened  ami 
was  about  to  happen,  she  had  not  l>een 
strong  enough  to  think  about  it,  to 
realize  her  actual  circumstances,  to 
feel,  even,  visry  acutely.  Now  she 
began  to  know  really,  aud  to  feel  and 
to  think. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  day 
fixed  for  Bertha's  departure  for  Dover. 
She  was  alone  in  her  room  ;  it  was 
nine  o'clock  ;  she  sat  before  the  fire, 
bent  forward,  her  chin  resting  on  her 
hands,  her  elbows  on  her  knees.  She 
saw  much  misery  in  the  glowing  coals, 
much  degradation,  much  weariness  ; 
and  beyond  tlieiu  a  blackness — of 
death,  and  a  bri.i;htuess  —  of  love.  The 
two  stood  side  hv  side,  and  the  one 
could  not  be  without  the  other  ;  and 
the  still  woman,  silting  alone,  knew 
that  one  of  them  belonged  to  her. 

When  the  clock  struck  half  past  nine 
she  rose  and  went  over  to  a  table  and 
wrote  a  letter.  She  wrote  slowly  and 
laboriously  ;  it  took  her  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  set  down  the  few  wonls  that 
made  up  the  letter.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished it  she  stcMNl  for  full  five  ininuleA 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  hamls 
tightly  clasped,  her  woru   face  deadly 


pale,  her  eyes  filled  with  the  tort  of 
airony  that  looks  forth  from  the  eyes  of 
an  animal  wheu  death  is  upon  it. 

*'*'  I  must,"  she  Siiid  at  last,  *•*•  I  muit. 
I  conhln't  ever  do  it  else." 

She  moved  acnws  the  ro«>ni  and  raug 
the  bell,  and  stcKxl  leaning  agiiliist  the 
wall.  Presently  iliero  camo  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

'*  Come  in." 

A  housemaid  entered. 

**  Di<l  you  ring  ?  " 

''  Yes."  With  an  effort  Bertha  rmited 
herself  and  stood  upright.     ^*i  mug. 

I  wanted "    She  ciuue  a  few  steps 

forward  and  stood  by  a  chair,  gnisping 
its  back  finnly  with  both  her  bauds. 
^*  I  am  not  so  well ;  I  am  ill  —  faint." 

She  paused  again  ;  her  breathing  was 
labored,  her  face  was  very  pale. 

*^  I  will  go  for  Mrs.  Bunce,"  said  the 
housenniid.  '*  Indeed,  you  don't  look 
well." 

*^  No,  no  ;  I  don't  want  her.  It'a 
nothing  much.  It'll  go  off;  it's  only 
faint ness."  The  faltering  voice  grew 
suddeidy  firm  and  strong.  **  I  rang  to 
ask  you  to  get  nio  a  drop  of  brand}*." 

'^bertainiy  ;  I'll  go  for  it  at  once." 

The  hmisemaid  left  the  rooni,  and 
Rertha  remaineil  motionless.  She  waa 
still  holding  on  to  the  chair  when  the 
y<mng  woman  returned. 

^^  Shadl  I  |M>ur  you  out  some  ?  " 

*^  No,  no ;  just  put  It  on  the  Cable. 
Leave  it." 

'^  You're  sure  3'ou'll  be  all  right  f 
You  <hin't  l(M)k  hanlly  fit  to  be  lefl.** 

''I'm  all  right ;  I'll  ring  again  if  I'm 
bad.     I'd  rather  be  left  now.*' 

The  housemaid  lingereil  a  little. 
Bertha  had  moved  a  few  slept  and  eat 
down  in  the  chair. 

''  I'd  rather  be  left,"  she  re|)catfld» 
without  looking  up,  ami  then  abe  brani 
the  door  close  ami  knew  that  she  waa 
alone.  She  sat  on  for  a  minuto  or  two, 
her  eyes  on  the  fire  again,  looking  Into 
the  wretchedness  she  bad  seen  there 
bef«>re,  and  at  the  siMdow  ami  Ibe 
brightness,  side  by  side.  Tlie  sIukIov 
was  blacker  now.  She  did  not  look  at 
it  long,  but  nme  and  went  over  to  tha 
door  and  locked  it.  Tlien  she  walked^ 
1  with  slow  ste|)S,  to  the  table  on  whioh 
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Stood  the  decanter  of  brandy.  She 
took  oul  the  siopper,  and  the  smell  of 
the  spirit  c»iiie  out  towards  her,  and 
her  face  flushed .  She  hesitated  only 
for  a  nionicut.  She  tilled  the  wine- 
glass, raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  dnuned 
it.  Her  eyes  were  very  eager  then, 
her  face  was  clianged.  Again  she  filled 
the  glans  and  emptied  it,  and  once 
again  she  Hlled  it.  Then,  as  slio  was 
about  to  lift  il  wilh  her  trembling  hand, 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  she  had  writ- 
ten. The  sight  of  it  made  her  pause. 
She  looked  from  it  to  the  srlass  in  hur 
hand,  and  back  again  to  the  letter  ;  she 
raised  the  glass  a  little  way  ;  then  sud- 
denly, with  an  oath,  she  flung  it  to  the 
ground,  and  it  lay  shattered  on  the 
floor.  She  <1id  not  look  to  see  where 
it  haul  fallen  ;  quickly,  tremulously, 
eagerly,  she  seized  the  decanter  and 
cinptie(l  the  coiHents  on  the  carpet. 
The  room  was  (Hied  with  the  odor  of 
brandy  ;  the  smell  was  torture  to  the 
woman  ;  as  she  stoo<l,  gasping,  quiv- 
ering, <lniwing  it  in  wilh  every  breath 
she  drew,  as  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and 
stretched  her  arms  out  over  the  spirit 
as  it  sank  away  from  her,  she  would 
have  given  her  soul  for  one  glass ~* one 
taste  of  il.  Hut  it  was  too  late  ;  she 
knew  it  was  too  late  ;  in  a  way,  in  the 
midst  of  the  agony  of  her  longing,  she 
was  glad  it  was  too  late.  After  a  time, 
slowly  —  still  on  her  knees — she  cwpt 
back  towards  the  Are  ;  crouching  be- 
side it  she  muttered  words,  again  and 
again  the  same. 

'^1  done  it,^'  she  said  ;  ^'I  done  it. 
I  couldnH  have  gone  back  else.'' 

The  time  went  on  ;  the  Are  burned 
low  :  the  woman  still  crouched  down, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  She  suf- 
fered horribly  from  the  wild  cravini; 
that  had  awakened  once  more  within 
her.  a  craving  that  was  strong  enough 
to  hide  for  the  time  that  black  shadow 
that  had  been  so  distinct  a  little  while 
since,  that  was  almost  strong  enough 
to  cloud  out  of  sight  the  brightness 
that  edged  the  shadow.  Almost,  yet 
not  alto!;elher ;  dimly  in  her  anguish 
she  saw  it  still,  the  purpose  at  which 
she  aiinetl,  the  end  towards  which  she 
groped  by  a  path  so  dark  and  miser- 


able ;  and  still,  when  she  saw  it,  strug- 
gled to  see  it,  she  knew  that  the  bright- 
ness was  not  for  her. 

CHAPTER  Xiy. 

When  the  lire  was  nearly  out,  and 
the  house  was  quite  still,  Hertha  rose 
and  moved  about  the  room.  She  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  then  she 
unlocked  a  drawer  in  the  dressing* 
table.  In  it  were  scveml  five-pound 
notes  and  some  gold  pieces ;  a  sov- 
ereign, wrapped  in  a  piece  of  papeiv 
lay  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  tlte 
money.  It  was  the  sovereign  Sir  Ru- 
dolph Imd  given  her  in  the  library. 
She  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  re-locked 
(he  drawer,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
money  untouched. 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  room 
softly,  and  stole  along  the  passage  and 
<Iown  the  staircase*  She  moved  slowly 
and  cautiously,  groping  her  way.  In 
the  hall,  when  at  last  she  reached  ity 
there  was  a  faint  glinuner  of  light ; 
some  remnants  of  the  flre  still  burned 
and  glowed  in  the  grate,  with  little 
shooting  flames  that  darted  up  now  and 
agsiin.  By  their  feeble,  fliful  light,  the 
woman,  with  her  fevered,  confused 
bnun,  found  her  way  to  the  outer  ves* 
(ibule,  an<I  then,  groping,  to  (he  fnmt 
door.  She  turned  the  key,  and  found 
the  heavy  bar  and  lifted  it,  and  in  an- 
other minute  she  was  outside  iu  the 
garden,  and  the  dttor  of  Aldenfold 
House  was  closed  behind  her. 

The  night  was  dark  ;  the  nuKin  was 
in  the  sky,  but  thick  clou<ls  veiled  its 
light;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy,  in 
spile  of  the  uneasy  wind.  Bertlni  went 
softly,  fearful  of  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel ;  softly  and  slowly 
till  she  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
house  ;  then  quickly  down  the  drive 
towards  the  road.  At  flrst  the  wind, 
coming  in  cool  gusts  against  her  faice, 
refreshed  and  soothed  her,  but  soon 
the  air  begim  to  act  upon  the  spirit  she 
had  taken,  and  the  strength  of  it  in- 
creased. As  she  Imrried  on  she  grew 
more  confused  and  excited  ;  her  pur- 
pose became  dim  and  feeble,  then  was 
hid<Ien  altogether.  The  torment  that 
had  been  subdued  for  a  time  by  the 
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neccBsitj  of  conceulrating  her  con- 
sciousness OQ  noiseless  movemeot,  and 
aflerwanls  by  the  strong,  cool  breeze, 
revived  and  increaned,  and  soon  every 
hope,  and  wish,  and  aim  thai  had  ani- 
mated her  when  slie  liad  planned  her 
fliglil  was  losl,  ignored,  forgotten,  in 
the  one  mad,  overwhelming  desire  for 
drink.  She  pressed  on  eagerly,  desper- 
ately. The  inn  in  the  village  might  be 
open  yet ;  it  was  always  late  in  clos- 
ing on  Thursday  —  market-<1ay  in  the 
neighlioring  town  ;  slie  might  reach  it 
before  it  ch>8ed  ;  and  to  reach  it,  to 
satisfy  tlie  craving  that  tormented  her, 
was  the  one  hope  and  longing  of  which 
she  was  now  conscious. 

At  last  she  wais  at  the  end  of  the 
drive  ;  at  last  she  had  reached  the  gate 
leading  out  into  the  road.  In  the  dis- 
tance slie  could  see  a  light  gleaming. 
It  came  from  a  window  in  the  Chime 
of  Bells,  and  the  wind  bore  to  her 
faintly  sounds  of  shouting  and  laugh- 
ter. The  gate  she  had  laid  her  hand 
on  was  the  gate  she  had  clung  to  on 
the  night  of  her  arrival  at  Ahlenfold. 
Then,  as  now,  tlie  cniving  was  upon 
her ;  then,  as  now,  it  had  seemed 
stronger  than  anything  else  that  was  in 
or  about  her.  Then  she  had  resisted, 
tried  to  resist ;  now For  a  mo- 
ment the  recollection  of  that  evening 
was  vivid  ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  back  in  that  time 
ag}iin,  and  almost  she  expected  to  hear 
the  voice  that  had  startled  and  sobered 
her.  She  |)aused,  trembling.  The 
voice  did  not  speak,  but  the  power  of 
it  had  spoken  ;  standing  by  the  gate, 
through  the  mists  that  clouded  her 
mind,  through  the  desire  that  tortured 
her,  the  woman  saw  her  purpose  again. 
She  clung  to  the  gsUe  with  all  her 
might  ;  she  twined  1u*r  arms  about  its 
bars ;  she  sank,  still  clinging  ami 
clutching,  down,  kneeling,  on  the 
gnanid. 

"O  I-iord  Jesus  Christ,"  she  cried; 
^*oh,  good  Ijord  Jesus,  save  me  from  it 
so  long  as  Tm  here,  so  long  as  I'm 
near  him,  just  till  I  get  where  he  can*t 
know  about  it.  Let  me  get  away,  if  it 
musi  ci»me  ;  let  me  i:t*l  away,  far  off." 

Clinging,     struggling,    the    minutes 


went  by  ;  she  darecl  not  loose  her  hold, 
on  the  bars  ;  she  dared  uoi  rise  to  her 
feet.  But  at  last  a  coldneu  stole  oTer 
her  and  a  faintness ;  the  wet  earth, 
merciful,  had  chilled  nnd  sobered  her, 
and  the  weakness  of  her  body  niad» 
itself  felt ;  sick  and  trembling  she  stood 
up  and  leane<l  against  the  gale.  The 
distant  light  had  vanished  now^  and 
the  wind  bnmght  to  her  only  the  sound 
of  its  own  sighing.  The  inn  was  doted ; 
the  woman  knew  she  had  conquered 
for  the  time.  Yet  she  would  not  paM 
the  gate ;  she  turned  and  made  her 
way  through  the  woods ;  she  would  |(o 
to  the  Silent  Pools,  and  out  past  the 
Blatherwicks*  cottage  on  to  the  road 
lower  down. 

Through  the  woods  Bertha  groped 
her  way.  It  was  dark  in  amongst  the 
trees,  and  the  path  was  narrow  ;  but  it 
was  well  worn,  and  every  now  and 
again  the  moon  showe<l  faintly  through 
the  clouds  and  helped  her.  But  it 
seemed  a  long  way  to  the  Pools.  She 
hml  not  been  out  since  her  illness,  and 
as  her  excitement  died  away  she  be- 
came very  weary.  Fnmi  lime  to  tuna 
it  seemed  as  if  she  could  go  no  fun  her ; 
but  her  purpose  was  strong  in  her  now, 
and  she  labored  on.  At  last  she  reached 
the  space  where  the  trees  gave  way 
and  stood  round  the  Silent  Pools,  and 
then  she  paused  and  leaned  against  a 
tree-trunk,  looking  at  the  alill,  dark 
water.  Tlie  moon  shone  «limly  on  the 
Pools  through  the  frayed  edge  of  a 
cloud ;  the  sough  of  tlie  wind  cane 
moaning  to  thera  through  the  woods; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  tonseil  theoi- 
selves  backwards  and  forwards  over 
their  silent  depths.  But  no  rippla 
stirred  thorn ;  dark  and  iiiscralaUa 
they  drank  in  the  moon's  faint  beams, 
and  let  the  sad  wind  come  wlilsperiig 
to  their  borders ;  but  gave  no  anawer 
back  to  the  sky,  or  the  wind,  or  Iha 
bowing  trees.  As  the  wonmn  leaned 
against  the  tree,  the  quiet  clarkneaa  a( 
the  water  that  hail  re|Nslled  her  at  fliil 
began  to  attract  her;  there 
cination  in  the  ailence  thai 
concent ratc<l  in  the  depths  of  the  Fbols ; 
as  she  stood  and  looked,  she  saw  befoie 
her  a  shorter  way  thaa  tho  wiy 
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had  ni^ant  to  go.  She  hesitated,  and 
the  nltraclion  grew  stronger ;  she 
moved  a  step  forward  and  hesitated 
again  ;  and  auotlier  step,  and  kneeled 
down  on  the  pathway  and  hent  over 
the  water's  edge.  But  she  drew  back 
shmhlerinor,  and  stood  upright  again. 
**No,  no,"  she  said,  "it  wouldn't  ever 
do  ;  nn<l  there'd  be  so  much  talk  and 
wondering.  It'd  be  as  bad  almost  as  if 
I  was  to  'a'  stayed.  I  must  do  as  I 
meant  to." 

She  walked  a  few  steps  away,  but 
she  w:is  very  weary  ;  the  need  of  rest 
was  imperative,  overwhelming.  An 
hour  or  two  hence,  would  be  time 
enou«;h,  she  thou<;ht  vaguely,  to  go  on 
to  reach  a  station  not  very  distant,  and 
catch  a  train  that  would  take  her  far 
awfiy.  An  hour  or  two  hence,  or  an 
hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  least.  Just 
DOW  she  could  not  go  on  ;  she  must 
rest,  she  must  sleep  for  a  little  while. 
The  thick,  black  clouds  had  smothered 
the  moon  again  ;  it  was  quite  dark. 
The  woman,  feeling  with  her  ai*ms, 
found  a  space  where  she  could  stretch 
her  limbs,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the 
edge  of  the  Silent  Pools. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

As  the  night  went  on  the  wind  grew 
fierce  ;  from  sobl>ing  its  voice  rose 
to  a  cry  ;  and  wailing  through  the 
woods  it  came  and  beat  against  the 
Blatherwicks'  cottage,  with  a  sound  in 
it  like  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  It 
roused  Mrs.  Blatherwick  from  sleep 
and  she  sat  up  in  bed,  confused  and 
start  hnl. 

**  Blather ''  she  began  ;  and  then 

the  wind  beat  once  more  against  the 
window  and  whistled  in  the  chimney  ; 
und  Mrs.  Blatherwick  told  herself  that 
it  was  the  noise  of  the  storm  that  had 
wake<l  her,  and  lay  down  again.  The 
wind  still  moaned  about  the  cottage 
and  through  the  trees  ;  its  voice  was 
wilder  and  more  piercing  now  ;  but  the 
human  sound  was  in  it  no  longer  ;  and 
Mrs.  Blatherwick,  remarking  to  herself 
that  il  was  a  terrible  night,  soon  fell 
asleep. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Budolph  Leith 
roso  early.     The  wind  had  waked  him 


in  the  night  and  would  not  let  him 
sleep  again  ;  and  as  he  lay  awake,  he 
was  haunted  and  tormented  by  the 
thought  of  the  life  before  him,  and  |.he 
life  that  might  have  been.  His  spirit 
rose  in  rebellion  ;  what  had  ho  done 
that  he  should  bear  the  burden  this 
woman  had  laid  upon  him  ?  Years 
ago  she  had  wrecked  his  life ;  what 
right  had  she  to  come  and  spoil  it 
again?  And  just  now  —  when  the 
spoiling  meant  so  much  I  If  she  had 
come  a  year  ago ;  or  if  he  had  known 
that  she  was  coming,  liad  known  that 
his  life  was  not  his  own,  had  known 
with  certainty  that  her  wretched,  de- 
graded life  Btoo<l  between  liim  and 
hope,  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  he 
must  swallow  now  might  have  been 
spared  him.  All  night  his  sore  heart 
nursed  its  bitterness,  and  when  the 
day  dawned  he  rose,  to  try  to  escape 
from  himself. 

On  his  way  down-stairs  he  had  to 
pass  the  room  that  for  the  last  few 
weeks  had  been  Ids  wife's  ;  he  was 
about  to  hurry  past  it  when  he  noticed 
that  the  door  was  ajar.  He  stopped, 
and  went  on  a  few  paces  ;  and  stopped 
once  more,  and  went  back  again.  He 
stood  by  the  open  door  and  listened ; 
there  was  complete  stillness  within, 
and  as  he  waited,  he  was  conscious  of 
a  penetrating,  disagreeable  smell  —  the 
smell  of  sUde  brandy.  A  new  expres- 
sion came  into  Sir  Rudolph's  eyes  ;  he 
pushed  open  the  door  and  looked  into 
the  room.  It  was  empty,  and  he  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in.  He  entered  and  looked 
round  ;  and  at  once  he  saw  the  empty 
decanter  and  the  shattered  wine  glass 
on  the  floor.  He  went  forward  and 
collected  the  broken  pieces  of  glass, 
and  put  them  on  the  tray  beside  the 
decanter,  more  because  it  wtis  some- 
thing to  do  than  because  he  thought 
there  was  any  use  in  the  doing  it ;  and 
he  stood  by  the  table,  all  sorts  of 
thoughts  that  he  would  not  let  himself 
think  crowding  in  upon  him.  And 
then  he  saw  the  letter,  athlressed  to 
himself  in  a  straggHng,  painstaking 
hand  ;  he  opened  it  and  read  it,  still 
standing  by  the  table,  with  the  broken 
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glMs  and  the  empty  decoDter  before 
biiii. 

This  is  the  letter  that  he  read,  but  as 
Bertha  wrote  it  there  were  nmiiy  iiiiti- 
takee  in  spelling,  and  no  punctuation, 
ami  here  and  there  a  word  was 
scratched  or  bh>tted  out. 

'^  I'm  going  hiiclc.  You  needn't  look 
for  me  ;  you  wonH  ever  see  me  again  ; 
and  when  I'm  dead  you'll  be  let  know. 
I've  only  took  the  sovereign  you  give 
me  that  day.  I  Imd  to  have  that ;  and 
I  hail  to  have  some  brandy,  to  give  me 
the  taste  agidn  ;  I  couldn't  Imve  gone 
back  else.  I  shan't  last  long  and  then 
you  can  marry  her.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  no  good,  another  try  ;  I  come 
too  late.  It's  not  your  fault,  you're 
better  than  other  men,  and  it's  because 
of  that  I'm  going  back.  Your  wife  as 
was." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Sir  Ru- 
dolph moved ;  lie  only  read  the  letter 
once,  but  ho  stood  holding  it  in  his 
hand  and  looking  out  tlirough  the 
square  of  window  to  the  tossing  trees 
beyond  ;  and  his  heart  that  had  been 
so  ftill  of  anger  and  bitterness  was 
wrung  within  hhu.  When  at  Inst  he 
moved,  he  moved  with  a  start,  and  he 
went  very  quickly  down-stairs,  out  of 
the  house,  and  into  the  stable  yard. 
He  called  to  a  groom. 

*'  Put  the  mare  to,  at  once,  in  the 
dog-cart,  and  follow  me  on  the  road  to 
Shcndon  Station." 

Then  he  set  off  by  the  shortest  way 
to  the  road,  through  the  woods,  past 
the  Silent  Pools. 

The  wind  was  surging  through  the 
trees  with  a  sound  as  of  breaking 
waves,  and  every  now  and  again  a  wail 
and  a  cry.  The  branches  swayed  and 
tossed  ;  up  alK)ve,  tlie  racing  clouds 
rushed  by  In  wild  confusion  ;  but  the 
storm  was  not  so  fierce  as  it  liiid  been 
in  the  night,  and  every  now  and  again 
there  was  a  lull.  It  was  in  a  lull  that 
Sir  Rudolph  reached  the  Silent  Pools, 
and  he  paused  to  take  a  card  from  his 
pocket  and  see  when  the  next  train 
left.  Not  for  another  hour  ;  there  was 
no  burr}'  then  ;  he  moved  on  slowly,  he 
woukl  Btt>p  Ihe  cart  as  it  passed  Mrs. 
Blatherwick's  gate. 


In  the  woods  aifonnd  him  there  wertf 
many  bnniches  banging  broken  from 
the  treeii  or  lying  on  the  ground.  Ia 
his  hurrietl  walk.  Sir  Rudolph  had  not 
noticed  the  damage  Chat  the  wind  had 
done,  but  now,  as  he  mbved  along  by 
the  water's  edge^  he  nt»ticed  llini  a 
little  thhi  branch  that  had  stretched 
out  over  the  hirger  |k>o1,  almost  touch^ 
ing  its  surface,  for  many  yestra,  was 
broken  in  two.  In  the  half-uncon- 
scious way  in  which  a  preroccupied 
mind  notes  and  comments  upon  trivial 
things.  Sir'  Rudol|ih  looked  at  the 
broken  braneh  and  said  to  himself  thai 
it  was  sIniUge  that  the  wind,  vi«>lentas 
it  was,  bad  been  able  to  use  its  power 
in  such  a  sheltered  s]>ot.  Could  the 
wind  really  have  broken  it  ?  From  the 
distant  drive  came  a  faint  simnd  of 
crunching  wheels ;  the  c;irt  would  not 
reach  Mrs.  Blatherwick'^  gate  for  five 
minutes  yet ;  he  turned  back  to  Imik  at 
the  branch.  It  lay  on  the  surface  of 
the  |M)ol ;  it  was  wet,  as  though  the 
water  had  washed  over  it,  but  the  water 
was  still  as  always.  It  was  a  little, 
thin  branch,  Imt  it  cast  a  big  shadow, 
very  dark  and  thick,  in  the  clear,  silent 
depths  below  it.  Sir  Rudolph  looked 
down  at  it,  and  wondered,  and  looked 
again.  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
moved  the  branch  ;  but.  the  shadow  did 
not  move.  Along  the  road  the  sound 
of  wheels  came  nearer  and  nearer ; 
the  dog-cart  dashed  past  Mrs.  Blather- 
wick's gate  and  sped  on  towards  Shen- 
don,  and  still  Sir  Rudolph  stood  still 
and  looked  at  the  shadow.  He  did  not 
know  when  his  thought  first  changed  ; 
there  was  no  precise  moment  in  Which 
the  black  mass  below  the  water  re- 
vealed itself  t(»  him  for  what  it  was ; 
but  when  he  first  looked  into  the.  pool 
he  thought  it  was  a  shadow,  and  when 
at  last  he  turned  away,  be  knew  it  was 
a  woman's  form. 

There  was  a  hurried  assembling  of 
men  and  ropes,  and  a  orow4ling  of  the 
viUagurs  towards  Mrs;  Blatherwick's 
cottage  and  the  woo<ls  behind  ;  for  very 
quickly  the  news  sprea<l,that  the  ouft- 
cnst  Sir  Rudolph  had  been  so  kind  to 
had  fled  from  his  house  in  (he  night, 
and  had  been  foand  in  the  Silent  Pools. 
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There  was  very  little  talking,  only 
sulxlued  wbisperings  uow  mid  iiguin, 
till  ihu  dead  woiuuu  was  laid  upon  llie 
path  —  uii  the  spot  where  ihu  night 
before  she  had  lain  down  to  rest.  iSir 
Rudolph  slood  by;  and  Sir  Rudolph's 
face  forbade  speech,  but  when  their 
task  was  done,  one  of  the  men  spoke. 

"  Where  shall  we  take  her,  Sir  Ru- 
dolph ?  " 

''Take  her  to  the  House,"  said  Sir 
Rudolph  ;  he  looked  round  at  the  linle 
crowd  Ihat  had  collected,  and  niised  his 
voice.  "Take  her  to  the  House  ;  she 
was  my  wife." 

Sir  Rudolph  stood  alone  by  the  Silent 
Fools  ;  Berlha's  letter  was  in  his  hand 
and  he  read  it  through  agiun.  What 
did  it  mean,  the  letter  ?  Not  that 
she  had  meant  to  look  for  death  so 
near?  not  that  she  had  meant  to  set 
him  free  so  soon  and  so  simply  ?  The 
letter  seemed  to  point  to  another  way  ; 
and  yet  —  he  did  not  know;  porluipn, 
after  all,  the  shorter  way  had  seenitvl 
to  her  the  easier  ;  or  perhaps  in  the 
wild,  dark  night 

He  looked  up  at  the  troubled  sky, 
but  the  clouds  that  had  seen  tlie  mov- 
ing of  the  still  water  were  far  away  by 
now  ;  he  looked  into  the  leafless  woods, 
but  the  tossing,  struggling  trees  tot>k 
no  heed  of  aught  but  their  own  bat- 
tling ;  past  him  the  wind  rushed  by, 
but  it  know  no  secrets  but  its  own. 
Onlv  the  Pools  could  have  lold  him  the 
truth  ;  and  the  Pools  were  silent. 


From  Maomf11an*s  BCftgasine. 
GIBBON  AS  A  SOLDIKR. 

Too  have  some  stain  of  soldier  In  yon. 

(All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  L  1.) 

On  the  27lh  of  April,  1737,  was  born 
theauihorof  tlie  ''Decline  and  Fall" 
of  the  most  tighiing  nation  in  history  ; 
but  ii  is  Willi  Edward  Gibbon,  in  his 
capacity  of  an  oflicer  of  infantry,  that 
we  are  concerned. 

What  conld  have  induced  a  v<mnjr 
man  of  indifferent  health,  who  up  lo 
the  aire  of  fonrleen  was  a  cripple,  and 
who,  on  his  own  admission,  never  ban- 
died a  gun,  seldom    mounted  a  horse, 


and  was  averse  to  and  unfit  for  bodily 
exercise,  to  dream  of  entering  a  mili- 
tary force  ofiicered  almost  entirely  by 
country  gentlemen  of  sporting  tenden- 
cies ?  The  taste  could  scarcely  have 
been  hereditary,  though  one  of  hU 
ancestors  appeared  in  arms  as  a  >*aptaiQ 
in  the  Kent  Militia  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Spanish  Armada,  and  his  gnindfather, 
who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Lord  Doling* 
broke  for  his  knowledge  of  trade  and 
tinance,  was  a  successful  conlnictor  to 
the  English  troops  in  Flanders  and  else*? 
where.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  passing  through  France  the 
previous  year,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Swiss  officer,  could  have  brought  on 
miliiar}'  fever.  No ;  in  the  case  of 
Edward  Gibbon  it  was  mere  chance, 
that  motive  which  so  often  determines 
one's  most  important  acth>n8. 

In  1759,  when  the  absence  from 
England  of  most  of  the  regular  troops 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the 
threatening  prospect  of  French  inva- 
sion, attracted  public  attention  to  the 
militia,  then  under  process  of  reorr 
ganizalion  under  the  ausi>ices  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt  and  the  Tory  party.  Gibbon 
had  not  long  returned  from  a  five 
years'  absence  abn^ul,  and  was  deep  in 
the  study  or  Swift,  Addison,  Robert- 
son, and  Hume.  At  home  we  were 
pnictically  defenceless  ;  we  cmild  not 
assemble  above  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  the  towns  were  crowded  with 
French  prisoners.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  militia  ballot  was  wearing  off, 
local  o])position  to  the  ft>rce  was  quiets 
ing  down,  and  in  lieu  an  enibusiasm 
was  aroused  which  soon  spread.  Much 
energy  was  being  displayed  in  raising 
the  county  regiments.  In  March  the 
force  was  embodied  for  pernninent 
duty  on  account  of  that  expected  in- 
vasion which,  ^^  though  it  ended  in 
smoke,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  **  was 
seriousl}'  iirojecled,  and  hung  over  us 
for  great  part  of  the  summer,  nor  was 
it  radically  baffled  till  the  winter  fol- 
lowing." It  was  at  this  critical  period 
that  Ed  want  Gibbon  and  his  father 
were  tempted  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  kirn;,  without  sufficiently  reflecting 
upon  the  consequences  of  such  a  step, 
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and  little  tlilnkinj^  that  they  would  80 
soon  be  dnigged  away  from  their  favor- 
ite occupations  for  a  tliree  years'  mili- 
tary servitude. 

In  view  of  the  property  qualification 
required  for  a  militia  commission  in 
those  days  the  father  was  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  maj(»r,  while  the  son  re- 
ceived the  post  of  captain  in  the  South 
Hants  Militia,  then  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Bolton,  a  nobleman  not  over 
popular  among  liis  officers.  Both  com- 
missions were  dated  the  12th  of  June, 

1759.  When  the  militia  drum  dis- 
turbed him  at  his  studies  in  the  year 
following,  and  an  order  arrived  for  the 
permanent  embo<liment  of  the  regi- 
ment, it  was  too  late  to  recede,  and 
Edward  Gibbon  found  himself  captain 
of  No.  1  Company  when  the  South 
Hnnl^  assembled  on  the  4th  of  June, 

1760,  at  Winchester.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  passing  the  autumn  ami  winter 
at  Lausanne  with  Voltaire  and  his 
friends,  as  he  had  proposed,  he  was 
constrained  to  march  about  the  south 
of  England  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany. From  June  to  September  he 
was  quartered  at  ^*  pleasant  and  hospi- 
table Blandford,''  with  nothing  partic- 
ular to  do  beyond  learning  his  drill, 
attending  field-days,  dining  out,  and 
keeping  late  hours.  But  between  Au- 
gust and  the  end  of  the  year  the  regi- 
ment was  stationed  respectively  at 
Hilsea  Barracks,  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
and  Dover,  when  he  appears  to  have 
taken  to  his  duties  in  earnest.  Within 
this  period  he  had  experienced  the 
pleasures  of  com  pan}'  and  battalion 
panides,  the  work  of  the  orderly-room, 
guard-mounting,  long  marches,  escort- 
ing prisoners  of  war,  and  such  other 
details  as  made  up  the  duties  of  an 
infantry  oflicer  at  home  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  He  appears  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  closely  and  perseveringly 
to  acquiring  a  real  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  acquaintance  with  mili- 
tary matters  which  proved  so  useful  to 
him  afterwards  in  writing  his  great 
work. 

Captain  Gibbon  had  in  the  mean 
time  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 


Grenadier  company,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  tallest  and  fittest  men,  in 
fact  the  best  of  the  regiment ;  men 
who,  though  the  heaviest  and  most 
clumsily  equipped,  were  expected  to 
perform  the  duties  of  light  troops  on 
all  occasions,  as  was  customary  in  the 
Prussian,  Austrian,  and  all  European 
armies.  Looking  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's portrait  of  Gibbon,  it  is  <lifl[icult 
to  repress  an  involuntary  smile  in  try- 
ing to  depict  his  peculiar  features  (for 
he  was  ugly  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
overlaid  with  fat)  under  one  of  those 
long,  conical  Grenadier  caps  so  famil- 
iar to  us  in  Hogartirs  '^  March  of  the 
Guards  to  Finchley."  The  actual  cap 
worn  by  his  subaltern.  Lieutenant  J. 
B.  Harrison,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
worn  by  the  historian,  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  at  Whitehall. 

Gibbon  was  so  pleased  at  this  time 
with  his  new  mode  of  life  that  he  seri- 
ously contemplated  transferring  his 
services  to  llie  regular  army.  The 
novelty  of  the  service,  the  field-days^ 
the  constant  dining  out,  drinking,  and 
late  hours  had  prevented  any  serious 
literary  refiections.  "  From  the  day 
we  marched  from  Blandford,"  he  writes 
in  his  journal,  ^'I  had  hardly  a  mo- 
ment I  could  call  my  own,  almost  con- 
tinually in  motion  ;  if  I  was  fixed  for  a 
day,  it  was  in  the  guard -room,  a  bar- 
niek,  or  an  inn.  Our  disputes  con- 
sumed the  little  time  I  had  left.  Everv 
letter,  every  memorial  relative  to  them 
fell  to  my  share  ;  and  our  evening  con- 
ferences were  used  to  hear  all  the 
morning  hours  strike."  He  did  consid- 
erably more  than  his  required  share 
of  duty,  having  volunteered  for  and 
performed  with  success  the  duties  of 
adjutant,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
require  close  and  constant  application, 
and  militaiy  aptitude.  Though  how 
one  who  seldom  mounted  a  horse  fig- 
ured as  an  equestrian  must  remain  a 
mystery  ;  for  Gibbon  was  a  notoritmsly 
bad  riiler,  and  (as  Jackanapes  said  of 
his  dear  friend  Tony,  in  Mrs.  E wing's 
pretty  story),  his  legs  were  bolsters. 
Lieutenant  McCombe  was  the  proper 
adjutant  of  the  South  Hants,  but,  hav- 
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tng  to  combine  with  the  office  the 
irksome  dulies  of  quArtermaster,  lie 
was  ill  no  sense  averse  to  temponirily 
handing  over  those  of  adjutant  to  tlie 
tender  mcixsies  of  a  young  officer  who, 
while  a  novice  and  obliged  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach,  was  at  once  keen  and 
competent. 

In  his  twofold  capacity  of  actinu: 
adjutant  and  capUiin  of  the  Grenadier 
company,  young  Gibbon  was  evincing 
great  inlcrest  in,  and  gaining  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  study  of  the 
English  military  system.  The  disci- 
pline, interior  regimental  economy,  the 
drill  and  tactics  monopolized  all  his 
time,  to  the  temporary  banishment  of 
all  serious  Htemry  ideas  from  his  mind. 
He  read  the  "  M^moires  Militaires  "  of 
Quintus  Icilius  to  acquire  a  more  clear 
knowledge  of  the  phalanx  and  the 
legion,  while  he  was  perfecting  himself 
in  the  battalion  drill  of  the  English 
infantr}',  including  its  line  formations, 
the  merits  of  which  Guichard  was  up- 
holding against  Folard,  the  advocate 
of  the  deep  order  of  battle  and  of 
heavy  columns  of  attack.  It  was  this 
Quintus  Icilius  who,  according  to  Car- 
lyle,  "taught  Gibbon  all  he  ever  knew 
of  ancient  war,  or  at  least  all  the  teach- 
ing he  ever  had  of  it,  for  his  renowned 

*  Decline  and  Fall.'  "  How  Guichard, 
a  native  of  Magdeburg  domiciled  in 
Holland,  and  afterwards  a  colonel  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great,  came  by  the 
name  of  Quintus  Icilius,  is  thus  char- 
acteristically told  by  the  same  author- 
ity :  '*One  night,  dateable  accidentally 
about  the  end  of  May,  the  topic  hap- 
pened to  be  Pharsalia,  and  the  excel- 
lent conduct  of  a  certain  centurion  of 
the  Tenth  Legion,  who,  seeing  Pom- 
pey's  people  about  to  take  him  in  flank, 
suddenly  flung  himself  into  oblique 
order  (schrdge  Stcllungy  as  we  did  at 
LeuthtMi),  thereby  outflanking  Pom- 
pey's  people,  and  ruining  their  ma- 
noeuvre and  them.  '  A  dexterous  man 
tliat  Quintus  Icilius  the  centurion ! ' 
observed  Frederick.  '  Ah,  yes  ;  but 
excuse  me,  your  Majesty,  his  name  was 
Quintus     Coecilins,'     said      Guichard. 

*  No,  it  was  Icilius,'  said  the  king,  posi- 
tive to  his  opinion  on  that  small  point. 


.  .  .  Next  day  Guicluird  came  with  the 
book  (what  b(x>k  nobo<ly  would  ever 
yet  tell  me),  and  putting  his  linger  on 
the  passage,  *  See,  your  Majesty,  Quin- 
tus Coecilius  I '  extinguished  his  royal 
opponent.  '  H'm  ! '  answered  Freder- 
ick. '  So  ?  Well,  you  shall  be  Quintus 
Icilius,  at  any  rate.'  And  straightway 
had  him  entered  on  the  army  books 
as  Major  Quintus  Icilius  ;  his  major- 
ship  is  to  be  dated  lOlh  April,  1758." 
(History  of  Fre<lerick  the  Great,  bk. 
xix.,  ch.  i.)  Gibbon  flattered  him- 
self, and  with  good  cause,  that,  al- 
thouirh  inferior  to  Folard  and  Guichard 
who  had  seen  service,  he,  with  his 
militia  experience,  was  yet  a  "  better 
judge  than  Salmatius,  Casaubon,  and 
Lipsius,  mere  scholars  who  perhaps 
had  never  seen  a  battalion  under 
arms." 

The  drill  of  1760  was,  with  few  modi- 
flcations,  that  introduced  in  1728  and 
revised  in  1739,  in  which  the  fighting 
fonuation,  or  line  of  battle,  was  in 
three  ranks.  The  Grenailiera  were 
divided  into  two  platoons,  which  took 
their  station  on  either  flank  of  the 
line  ;  and  the  battalion  was  told  ofif 
into  platoons,  and  divided  hi  to  three 
fires.  The  attack  was  carried  out  in 
a  very  deliberate  way.  The  "  Pre- 
pare to  fire"  was  beaten  on  the  drum, 
and  after  firing,  the  march  was  also 
beaten ;  the  pace  being  that  known 
till  last  year  as  the  slow  march.  After 
the  fire  of  each  set  of  platoons  the  bat- 
talion advanced.  On  parade,  after  the 
firings  by  platoons,  a  volley  in  battal- 
ion was  usually  fired. 

In  the  manual,  an  exercise  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  prevaile<l  in 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Rcmians, 
and  of  which  Gibbon  would  have  found 
no  mention  in  Guichard,  there  were 
nearly  thirty  sepanite  commands.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  about 
1757,  and  called  the  Prussian  system, 
from  which,  however,  it  differed  in 
many  respects.  Many  militia  battal- 
ions had  modified  systems  of  their  own. 
Take  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Norfolk 
regiment,  which  was  much  abbreviated 
and  therefore  extensively  patronized 
in  the  militia  ;  the  manual  and  firing- 
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exercises  contained  In  all  fifty-one 
words  of  comniiiud  and  a  liuntlred 
and  fifty-four  uioiious,  in  execuiiii^ 
wliicli  the  men  stood  with  their  lieels 
four  Indies  apart,  and  were  in  three 
ranks,  firing  volleys  alternately.  In 
the  firing-exercise  *'  no  tailking,  spit- 
ting, or  moving  about  to  be  pennit- 
ted  'M 

The  ordinary  company  officers  car- 
ried swonlH  and  esponloons,  which  were 
light  halhenls  wilh  baltle-axe  heails. 
Officers  of  the  Grenadier  company,  in 
addition  to  swords,  were  armed  with 
light  nniskets  called  fusils  or  fusees, 
la  marching  p;ist  the  fusil  was  cjirried 
at  what  wuuld  now  be  called  the  *^  ail- 
▼ance  **  until  within  six  paces  of  the 
saluting  pi>lnt,  when,  with  a  graceful 
motion,  it  was  brought  to  the  ssdute,  a 
position  similar  to  the  thinl  guanl  in 
the  present  bsiyonet-excreise  ;  and  all 
officers*  ^*  hats  must  be  off  just  as  they 
come  over  agaiuMt  the  reviewing  offi- 
cer ;  and  they  must  not  bow  their 
heads  in  the  least,  but  look  him  full  in 
the  face." 

On  December  27lh,  1760,  the  Third 
Buffs  relieved  the  South  Hants  at 
MaidstiHio  ami  SisHinghurst  in  duty 
over  the  French  ])ri«oiier8,  and  Captain 
Gibbon  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
Dover  and  Deal,  where  it  remained 
until  Juii(\  1761,  exercising  "in  sii^lit 
of  the  Gallic  shores."  During  a  part 
of  M:irch  and  the  whole  of  April  he 
was  on  leave  of  absence  ;  and  when 
once  away  from  re<riinental  duly  and  its 
snn'oiiniliii!^  his  military  fever  showed 
siirns  of  abatement.  He  ai^iin  tasted 
*'  the  pleaKures  of  reading  and  think- 
ing," and  tells  us,  in  his  journal,  that 
the  hungry  appetite  wilh  which  he 
opened  a  volume  of  Tnlly's  philosoph- 
ical works  *'  was  fresh  in  his  memory 
thirty  years  afterwards."  He  siirhed 
for  his  "proper  station  in  society  and 
letters."  »*  How  often,"  he  writes, 
"dill  I  repeat  the  complaint  of  Cicero 
in  the  command  of  a  provincial 
array  I  "  He  wearied  of  the  late  honi-s 
and  the  drinking  at  mess  ;  and  the 
couHtant  chan<ring  of  quarters  (four 
different  moves  in  as  few  months)  he 
found    unendurable.      Even    the    drill 


was  beginning  to  feel  monotonous,  aad 
like  a  child  tired  of  a  new  toy  he  ex- 
claims, "  The  charm  was  over,  and  I 
was  sick  of  so  lijiteful  a  service." 

But  a  change  wiui  lu  store  for  the 
militia  captain.  The  monotony  of  gar- 
rison life  at  Dover  was  to  be  relieved 
by  an  encampment  on  Winchester 
Downs.  On  June  25th,  1761,  his  regi- 
meut  went  under  canvas,  along  with 
six  others,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Greneral  the  Earl  of  Effingham. 
In  addition  to  the  South  Hants  under 
Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  there  were  the 
Thirty-fourth  of  the  Line,  commanded 
by  Colonel,  afterwards  Field- Marshal. 
Lonl  Freilerick  Cavendish,  bnuher  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  the 
Berkshire  Militia  under  Colonel  Sir 
\Vill(m<:hby  Aston  ;  the  Dorset  under 
Colonel  Geoi^o  Pitt,  better  known  later 
as  the  diplomatist  Lonl  Bivers  ;  the 
North  and  South  Gloucester  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Norborne  Berkeley, 
M.P., created  Lonl  Bottetourt,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  the  well- 
known  Mrs.  Delany  as  making  ^'as 
good  a  figure  at  the  head  of  his  militia- 
men as  he  used  to  do  at  his  electiou- 
balls  ; "  the  Wiltshire,  under  Lord 
Bruce,  afterwanls  created  Earl  of 
Ailesbury,  completed  the  force.  Camp 
life  put  fresh  viudity  into  Gibbon. 
The  bustle  and  incessant  duty  was 
more  like  real  soldiering  than  anything 
he  had  yet  experienced.  The  presence 
of  so  many  regiments  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  defects  stimulated  a 
healthy  emulation.  **  We  improved 
our  time  and  oi)portunlties  in  morning 
and  evening  fiel(l-<lays  ;  and  in  the  gen- 
c^nil  reviews  the  South  Hampshire 
were  rather  a  credit  than  a  disgrace  to 
the  line."  Indeed  such  an  impression 
had  the  camp  made  upon  him  that  he 
alludes  to  it  in  his  journal  ^'  as  the 
most  splendid  and  useful  scene  of  our 
life." 

On  October  2l8t,  after  a  four  mouths' 
encampment,  the  South  Hants  left 
Winchester  for  the  '*  populous  and  dis- 
orderly town "  of  Devizes  ;  and,  if 
the  French  Genend  Fov's  maxim  that 
**  the  secret  of  war  lies  in  the  legs  "  Is 
of  any  value,  the  regiment  is  entitled 
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to  some  credit  for  having  performed 
tlie  eulirc  (li.staiicc,  close  uptni  thirty 
miles,  before  three  o'cl(K;k  the  same 
da}'.  At  Devizes,  when  not  on  regi- 
menUd  duly,  Gibbon  remained  alone  in 
liis  lodgings  for  the  next  three  months 
iu  comparative  qniet,  never  once  dining 
or  sleepin<^  out  of  his  quarters.  The 
little  civility  of  the  county  families,  in- 
dee«l,  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  din- 
ing out,  and  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  liteniry  work.  He  read  Homer, 
Strabf),  Cicero,  Beausobre,  wrote  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  succession  of  Naples, 
and  published  his  **  Essat  sur  TEtude 
de  la  Littdralure  ;"  and  in  summing 
up  his  yearns  work  he  confesses  that  he 
was  not  dissatisfied. 

After  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
spent  at  Beriton  in  studying  the  life  of 
his  new  hero,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  he 
rejoined  the  regiment  in  time  to  accom- 
pany it  to  Sidisbury  on  Februar}'  28lh, 
1762.  A  week  later  the  South  Hants 
was  moved  for  the  second  time  to  his 
beloved  Blandford,  with  companies  de- 
tached jit  Fareham  and  Forton  guard- 
ing French  prisoners.  On  June  2n(l 
the  regiment  marched  in  two  divisions 
to  the  '*  fashionable  resort  of  South- 
ampton," where,  for  the  next  six 
months,  the  colors  were  fixed.  Gibbon 
was  rather  fond  of  alluding  to  the  col- 
ors, doubtless  because,  in  his  capacity 
of  captain  of  the  Grenadier  compan}*,  it 
was  his  dntv  to  escort  them  on  all  ocea- 
sions  ;  and  perhaps  the  respect  paid  to 
them  bv  soldiers  reminded  him  of  what 
he  had  read  of  the  veneration  inspired 
among  th(^  Roman  legions  by  their  sa- 
cred standards  or  eagles.  The  expres- 
sion **  lixing  the  colors,"  applies  to  the 
custom,  then  in  force  in  all  camps,  and 
probably  in  barracks,  of  iixing  the  col- 
ors of  a  regiment  in  a  stand  in  front  of 
the  quarler-guar<l,  where  they  remained 
flying  throughout  the  day,  with  two 
sentries  posted  over  them. 

It  was  known  at  this  time  that  a 
camp  would  be  formed  at  Winchester 
in  the  coming  summer,  and  Gibbon, 
with  every  faith  in  his  own  capacity, 
used  Iiis  best  endeavors  to  get  ap- 
pointed brigade-major  to  Lord  Ef- 
fingham,    commanding     the      district. 
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Certainly  no  officer  would  have  applied 
for  such  an  appointment  who  was  not 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  mil- 
itary aptitude.  Unfortunately  he  was 
too  late  in  the  field  ;  so  taking  advan- 
taire  of  the  period  of  inactivity,  during 
which  Hie  recruiting  of  the  regiment 
would  be  carried  on.  Gibbon  retired 
to  Beriton  on  three  months'  leave  of 
absence,  and  meditated  on  several  lit- 
enu-y  undertakings.  Before,  however, 
coming  to  any  resolution,  he  had  to 
rejoin  the  battalion,  which  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  almost  resuscitated. 
The  three  years'  service  of  the  original 
rank  and  file  havuig  expired,  they  were 
discharged,  and  their  places  filled  by 
niw  country  lads  raised  in  Hampshire 
by  the  ballot.  Such  jirogress  was,  liow- 
ever,  made  iu  their  drill  and  discipline 
that  in  a  very  short  time  this  unshapely 
mass  had  been  transformed  into  a 
regiment  which  compared  more  than 
favonibly  with  the  line  battalions  with 
which  it  came  into  conUict.  Both  the 
line  and  militia  were  on  permanent 
duty,  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  im- 
agination to  conceive  the  latter,  with 
its  r.inks  filled  by  simple  countrymen 
of  good  physique,  vigorous  and  steady, 
being  superior  in  most  respects  to  the 
undesirable  characters  enlisted  in  the 
towns,  cities,  and  even  jails.  The 
transformation  of  a  yokel  into  a  smart 
soldier  is  a  tedious  process  ;  but,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Legion,  when 
preference  was  given  to  recruits  from 
the  country  in  the  north,  he  has  gener- 
ally in  the  end  turned  out  the  best  bar- 
'jain.  The  Hampshire  militiaman  of 
Gibbon's  day  was  just  such  an  indi- 
vidual as  Cowper  humorously  describes 
in  the  country  clown,  who  — 

Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news. 
Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling 

swears 
A  Bible-oath  to  be  whatever  they  please, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what.     The  task  per- 

formM, 
That   instant   he  becomes  the  sergeant* s 

care, 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected 

looks. 
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Proems  him  nuuiy  a  curee.     By  slow  de- 
grees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  form' d  of  stubborn  stuff, 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it 

well. 
He  stands    erect,  his   slouch    becomes   a 

walk, 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 
His  form  and  movement ;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him  ; 

wears 
His    hat,   or  his  plumed   helmet,   with  a 

grace; 
And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired. 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him,  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march. 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has 
left. 

When  Gibbon  returned  to  regimental 
duty  nt  Soutlinmplou  in  the  summer 
of  1762  llic  ueii^hborhood  presented 
unusual  military  activity,  for  Lord 
Effini^ham  had  under  his  command 
some  artillery,  the  F<»urtecnth  Rej^i- 
mont,  the  Berkshire,  tlic  North  and 
South  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Wilt- 
shire regiments  of  militia,  as  in  the 
previous  year ;  and  the  West  Essex 
under  Colonel  William  Ilarvc}*,  the 
Lancashire  under  Viscount  Slraiitje, 
and  the  ISucks  Militia  to  the  command 
of  which  the  notorious  John  Wilkes 
(who  was  !;aining  an  unpleasant  celeh- 
ril}'  Ihrouijh  means  of  his  journal  the 
North  Briton)  had  just  been  promoted. 
The  popular  Sir  Thomas  Worsley  had 
rejoinetl  from  sick  leave  and  resumed 
command  of  the  South  Hants.  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  genial  country 
gentleman  of  some  good  qualities.  lie 
was  a  smart  commanding  oflicer,  could 
shoot  woodct>ck,  could  sit  up  talking  till 
midnight  with  the  youngest  of  his 
mess,  and  was  not  indifftM'ent  to  the 
charms  of  port  and  hrancly.  His  oftl- 
cers,  to  show  their  pleasure  at  his  re- 
turn, toasted  him  in  buntpers  till  late 
in  the  eveninur,  *' Sir  Thomas  assuriuLj 
us,  every  fresh  bottle,  how  inlinileiy 
soberer  he  was  grown."  Of  course  the 
next  morning  Gibbon  was  unfit  ft>r 
^tndy,  and  confesses  to  have  ^*  felt  the 
u!«nal  couMMpicnces  of  Sir  Thomas's 
cdMipany." 


As  regularly  ns  the  days  w€rt  spent 
iu  military  duty,  the  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  the  convivialiiy  which  fouud 
favor  iu  the  smart  niililury  mes»  of  the 
last  century  ;  evidently  something  after 
Dr.  Johnson's  style,  chirek  for  boys, 
t)ort  for  men,  and  braudy  for  heroes. 
The  South  Hants  wore  no  vxceplion ; 
drinking  and  late  hours,  somelimcs  iu 
''  rustic"  company,  and  upon  other  oe- 
casions  iu  society  iu  which  jovinlity 
and  wit  were  abundant,  were  of  thiily 
occuiTence.  It  is  not  8ur|>riMing  to 
learn  that  John  Wilkes  was  often  erne 
of  Gibbon's  boon  companions  nt  tbe 
mess  of  the  S<mth  ITaiils.  One  of 
these  visits  is  thus  described  in  his 
journal.  '*23rd  September,  1762.— 
Colonel  Wilkes,  of  the  BiickinghMm- 
shire  Militiji,  dined  with  us,  ami  re- 
newed the  acquaintance  Sir  Tliomas 
and  myself  had  begun  with  him  at 
Heading.  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a 
better  companion  ;  he  has  inexhaust- 
ible spirits,  intintte  wit  and  humor,  and 
a  great  deal  of  knowle<1ge.  ...  He 
told  US  himself,  that  in  this  lime  of 
public  dissension  he  w:is  resolved  to 
make  his  fortune.  L^p«>n  this  noble 
l)riiicit)le  he  has  connected  himself 
closely  with  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pilt, 
connnenced  a  public  adversary  to  Lord 
Ihite,  whom  he  abuses  weekly  Id  the 
Xorth  Briton  and  other  political  iMipen 
in  which  he  is  concerned.  Tliis  proved 
a  very  ilebauched  day.  We  drauk  a 
good  deal  both  after  dinner  and  sn|H 
per ;  and  when  at  last  Wilkes  had  re- 
tired, Sir  Thomas  and  scmuu  others  (of 
whom  I  was  not  one)  broke  into  his 
room  and  mafle  him  drhik  a  lN>ttlo  nf 
claret  in  bed."  The  conversaliou  upou 
these  occasions  would  doublleaa  have 
turned  ui>on  the  heated  corresiKindeiice 
iroing  on  between  Wilkea  and  Lord 
TaIlM>t  as  to  the  former*a  authorship 
of  the  Xorth  Briton  of  Aa«rust  91tt. 
Wilkes  declined  to  be  catecliiaeil  but 
offered  his  opponent  the  **  aatlaraction 
becoming  a  gentleman  ;*'  the  ootoome 
of  which  was  a  doe),  essentially  a  mil- 
itary duel,  in  which  they  mel'ai  Bag- 
shot.  Lord  Talbot,  who  was  colonel  of 
the  Glamorganshire  Militia,  had  for  his 
second  Colonel  Norbome  Berkakj  of 
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the  North  Gloacester,  wliile  Wilkes, 
colonel  of  the  Buckiiighaiii«»hh'c,^  was 
supported  by  his  ailjulaut.  In  an  ac- 
count of  the  duel,  drawn  up  by  Wilkes 
as  soon  as  it  was  over  and  dated  from 
the  Red  Lion  at  Bagsliot,  he  says  : 
**  We  left  the  inn,  and  walked  to  a  ^ir- 
deo  at  some  d'lMlance  from  the  house. 
It  was  near  seven,  and  the  moon  shone 
very  bright ;  lK>tli  our  fires  were  in 
rery  exact  thne,  hut  neither  took  effect. 
I  walked  up  immediately  to  Lord  Tsd- 
boty  and  told  him  that  I  now  avowed 
the  papers.  His  lordship  desired  that 
we  nii«;lit  now  be  good  friends,  and 
retire  to  the  inn  to  drink  a  l)ottle  of 
claret  together,  which  we  did  with  great 
good  humor  and  much  laugh." 

On  October  5lh  Gibbon  went  to  Win- 
chester to  witness  a  review  by  Lord 
Effingliam  of  the  six  regiments  in  the 
camp.  With  commendable  mililary 
curiosity  he  counted  the  files  as  they 
marched  past,  and  it  will  amuse  com- 
manding officers  of  to-day  to  read  of 
the  amazement  which  he  expressed 
that,  out  of  an  establishment  of  thirtv- 
six  hundred,  only  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one  men  were  on  parade,  the 
remainder  being  employed  upon  various 
duties.  ''This  deficiency,  though  ex- 
emplified in  every  regiment  I  have 
seen,  is  an  extniordinary  phenome- 
non." This  phenomenon  is  as  visible, 
unfortunately,  in  1894  ns  it  was  in  1762. 
What  with  dnifls  to  the  sister  battalion, 
and  with  men  taken  away  from  their 
legitimate  duties  for  employment  ns 
servants,  orderlies,  cooks,  guards,  and 
sentries,  a  line  battalion  at  home  is 
fortunate  in  getting  half  its  establish- 
ment on  panidc.  Indeed  to  such  an 
extent  is  the  evil  carried  that  command- 
ing officers'  parades  have  been  seen  in 
wliich  the  band  was  stronger  than  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  pat*ade. 

Gibbon's  embodied  service  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  for  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Fonlninebleau  on  November 
Srd,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Versailles  on   the  22nd  of  the  month, 

&  On  Kay  4th,  1T6S,  Ookmel  Wilkes  w»  remored 
from  Um  oouunaud  of  hiB  rogimeut,  and  Lord 
Temple  from  the  ofHce  of  lord  lleateoant  of  the 
•onaty,  for  ooantenAiwinf  him. 


so  that  the  services  of  the  militia  were 
no  longer  required  for  i)ermanent  duty. 
The  South  Hants  having  received  a 
royal  warnmt  ordering  the  disembodi- 
ment of  the  regiment,  tlie  companies 
were  c:dled  together  and  proceeded 
to  Southampton.  On  December  17th 
Captaiin  Gibbon's  company  of  Grena- 
diers met  the  second  division  of  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment  at  Alresford, 
where  he  entertained  their  ofiicers  at 
dinner,  with  the  usual  consequences 
that  the  evening  was  **  rather  a  drunken 
one."  On  the  following  morning  the 
two  regiments  panided  to  march  to 
their  respective  destinations,  an  occa- 
sion which  offered  the  oppoilunity  for 
a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two 
services,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
militia.  ^'Our  two  corps  paraded  to 
march  off ;  they,  an  old  corjis  of  regu- 
lai*s,  who  had  been  two  years  quiet  in 
Dover  Castle  ;  we,  part  of  a  young 
body  of  militia,  two-thirds  of  our  men 
recruits  of  four  months'  stsinding,  two 
of  which  they  had  passed  upon  very 
disagreeable  duty.  Every  advantage 
was  on  their  side,  and  3'et  our  superi- 
ority, both  as  to  appearance  and  disci- 
pline, was  so  striking,  that  the  most 
prejudiced  regular  could  not  have  hes- 
itated a  moment."  With  all  his  mis- 
givings it  was  not  without  a  touch  of 
sadness  that  Gibbon  gazed  for  the  hist 
time  upon  his  regiment :  *'  We  had  got 
a  fine  set  of  new  men  ;  all  our  difiicuU 
ties  were  over  ;  we  were  perfectly  well 
clothed  and  appointed ;  and  from  the 
progress  our  recruits  h.id  already  made, 
we  could  promise  ourselves  that  we 
should  be  one  of  the  best  militia  corjis 
by  next  summer."  On  December  18th 
(he  South  Hants  was  disembinlied.  It 
was  one  of  the  thirty-nine  regiments 
which  received  the  king's  bounty,  and 
shared  in  the  thanks  offered  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  militia  for  their  services 
during  the  war. 

My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already  ; 
Like  youthful  steers,  unyoked,  they  take 

their  courses. 
East,  west,  north,  south,  or,  like  a  school 

broke  up, 
Each  bnrries  towards  his  home  and  starting 
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In  December,  17C2,  CapUiii  Edward 
Gibbou  was  pn)iut)led  to  ihe  rank  of 
major,  and  anntially  for  ihe  next  eight 
years  he  attended  the  Irauiiiig  of  his 
regiment  at  Sontliampton,  though  for 
some  time  lie  had  conlemphited  retiring 
from  llie  service.  In  1770,  by  llie 
death  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Wors- 
Icy,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment ;  ))Ut  tlie  Ciuise  of  liis  re- 
maining in  tlie  Stmth  Hants  so  lon<r 
had  departed  with  the  death  of  his  old 
friend.  Officers  of  tlie  present  day 
who  have  experienced  the  monotony  of 
a  mililia  training  year  after  year  in  the 
same  county  town  will  not  be  surprised 
that  it  had  its  due  effect  upon  a  man  of 
Gibbon's  literary  tastes.  The  deatli  of 
his  father  in  the  same  year  determined 
his  mind,  and  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  in  which  he  liad 
served  for  eleven  yeare. 

There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate Gibbon^s  military  experiences.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  considered  that,  when 
embodied  for  service  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  a  militia  regiment  was  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  a  regiment 
of  the  line  on  service  at  home  ;  and  if 
any  just  comparison  were  drawn  be- 
tween the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
services,  the  militia  would  not  have 
suffered.  The  South  Hants  was  in 
no  sense  a  phenomenal  regiment ;  hut 
it  is  noticeable  that,  however  much 
Gibbon  mav  have  condemned  the 
drinking  tendency  of  the  times,  in 
wliich,  by  the  hy,  he  appears  to  hnve 
taken  his  share,  he  never  alluiles  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  regiment  otherwise 
than  in  terms  of  commendation.  That 
it  impri»veil  his  heallh,  widened  his 
knowledi^e  of  people  generally,  and 
gave  him  a  field  of  military  experience, 
we  have  on  his  own  admission.  He 
was  evident Iv  an  ofRcer  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  possessed 
some  military  nptilnde.  He  went  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  an  infantry 
captain  by  closely  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  science  of  tactics  ;  indeed  all 
that  pertained  to  the  serious  side  of 
soldierin:;  he  studied  with  a  persever- 
ance which  might  have  been  expected 
of  a  man  who  wrote  his  memoirs  nine 


times   before  he  was  satisfied.     While 
acquiring  personal  experience  be  wm 
study  lug  the  campaigus  of  all  the  great 
masters   of  the  art  of  war,  in  exactly 
the  manner    which    Napoleon    half  a 
century   later  laid   down    as   the   only 
means  of  becoming  a   «;reai    captain. 
Few  people  will  deny   ihe  superioritj 
of  narratives  of  operations  by  men  of 
military  experience  over  those  of  mere 
civilians.     However    thrilling    mav  be 
the  description  of  a  battle  by  the  latter, 
it  is  more  the  result  of  a  HkJlful  appeal 
to  the  imagination  than  to  anv  cunvic- 
tion   that  we  are  residing  what  rt*ally 
happened.     There  can  b«  no  di»uht  that 
Gibbon  was  amply  jusiitied  in  his  mod- 
est estinnite  of  the  value  of   his  own 
military  training:  '^The  diHeipHne  and 
evolution  of  a  modern   bailalion  gave 
me  a  clearer  notion  of  the  phalanx  and 
the    legion,  and    the    captain    of   Ihe 
Hampshire  Grenadiers  (the  n*rtiler  nitj 
smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  hit- 
toriau  of  the  Roman  Empire.'* 

R.   IIOLDSV. 


From  The  Comhin 
CURIOSITIES  OF  A  COUMTRY  PRACTICI, 

When  I  left  the  great  Inmpiial  la 
London  in  which  I  received  niv  train- 
ing,  carrying  with  me  an  excellent  de* 
&;ree,  the  bust  of  health,  and  ihe  freely 
expressed  good-will  c»f  the  levluren 
and  professors,  I  tcN>k  my  way  to  that 
remote  region  in  the  West  where  I 
intended  to  practiHc,  feeling  do  doubl 
that  the  world  had  grown  very  clever. 

I  knew  there  had  been  tiuicii,  not  ao 
very  long  ago,  when  ahnunl  nolioai 
were  entertailned  on  medical  Kuhjccto 
by  even  educated  men  ;  whilst  tjnMMVBt 
ones  hugged  supersiiilims  of  every 
kind  —  charms,  potions,  and  other  ato- 
pidities  —  which  they  were  qnile  ready 
to  rely  upon  oven  when  deatli  was  at 
the  cotLige  door.  I  was  quite  awaie 
that  these  ideas  had  once  been  Tery 
widely  spreail.  But  I  thouglii  llial  the 
nineteenth  century  had  cast  Ibem  all 
away,  as  a  snake  throws  off  her  skfai. 
I  remend)cred  how  vaai  tho  Increase 
of  knowledge  has  been  in  Uie  last  fifty 
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years,  I  thought  of  universal  educa- 
tion, and  1  ar^jfued  that  the  country, 
too,  must  be  moving  forward  intellec- 
tually, and  clearing  itself,  like  the 
towns,  of  idle  and  niiLiquated  notions. 

I  have  found  out  my  mistake.  I 
pniclise  in  a  country  steeped  in  super- 
stition ;  and  I  had  not  been  in  it  a 
month  before  I  discovered  that,  vvhilst 
education  afft'cts  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  penetmtes  those  only  a  very 
little  way,  the  old  traditions  are  of 
their  hearts,  only  to  be  driven  out  by 
geuerations  of  patient  teaching. 

A  time  mav  come  when  the  whole 
world  will  be  reasonable  ;  but  it  has 
not  come  yet,  and  in  my  province  it 
seems  still  rather  distant.  At  first  it 
mortified  me  a  little  to  find  that  the 
confidence  of  my  patients  had  to  be 
shared  with  a  dirty  old  woman,  living 
in  a  back  street,  a  *'  white  witch,"  the 
repository  of  innumerable  absunlilies 
handed  down  from  countless  genera- 
tions of  tnitfic  in  the  black  art.  Very 
probably  many  of  these  charms  or  cures 
hail  a  long  pedigree,  reachinsj  back  to 
quite  respectable  sources  ;  but,  if  so, 
ancient  descent  had  sadly  impaired 
their  powei*s,  for  this  modern  prototype 
of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  far  from  being 
able  to  call  prophets  from  the  dead, 
could  not  keep  healthy  villagers  among 
the  living,  and  I  found  they  generally 
came  to  me  when  the  symptoms  grew 
serious. 

However,  if  the  rustics  did  not  show 
quite  so  much  eagerness  as  I  had  ex- 
pected to  avail  themselves  of  my  med- 
ical skill,  they  were  ready  enough  to 
considt  me  about  matters  of  which  I 
knew  less  than  themselves.  Notwith- 
standing the  popular  belief  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  I 
assert  unhesitatingly  that,  to  a  young 
doctor  in  a  country  practice,  a  little 
knowledge  of  a  great  variety  of  non- 
professional subjects  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  no  knowledge  at  all.  Let  me 
explain,  and  give  a  few  instances  of 
what  I  was  expected  to  know. 

I  was  near  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
round  when  one  of  my  best  patients 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  old  Mrs.  Pas- 
coe,  at  Trewint.     **  Her  wanteth  to  see 


'ee  cruel  bad,  sir."  This  was  not  very 
explicit,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
learu  ;  so  to  Trewint  I  went  (it  was 
only  a  trifle  of  four  miles  or  so  out  of 
my  way),  and  there  found  a  cheerful, 
rosy  old  farmer's  wife  in  the  best  of 
health,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  at  once  begau  to  Uilk  of  flannel, 
the  respective  merits  of  the  red  and 
the  white  varieties.  Which  did  I  think 
best  for  underclothing  ?  I  professed 
ignonuice,  whereupon  she  produced 
her  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  last  chap- 
ter of  Proverbs  drew  mv  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  virtuous  woman's 
household  were  never  afraid  of  snow, 
beciiuse  they  were  clothed  in  scarlet, 
or,  as  n  marginal  note  put  it,  in  '^  double 
garments,"  which,  as  she  very  justly 
said,  distinctly  suggested  that  in  King 
Solomon's  time  red  flannel  was  twice 
as  warm  as  white.  Did  I  think  it  was 
so  now  ?  I  vowed  I  did,  and  left  her 
radiant,  all  she  wanted  of  me  being  to 
persuatle  her  iuto  her  own  way  of 
thinking. 

Puppies  were  the  next  thing  that 
plagued  me.  A  small  boy  came  to 
my  surger\%  saying  that  liis  father 
**  couldn't  sleep  o'  nights,"  and  that 
ho  had  ^'sommut  on 's  mind."  This 
sounded  more  like  a  case  for  a  magis- 
trate or  a  clergyman  than  for  me. 
However,  the  boy  was  very  urgent,  ami 
I  went  with  him,  tramping  in  the  dark 
through  a  ploughed  field  and  a  water- 
course till  we  reached  a  lonely  farm  on 
the  hillside,  where  the  boy's  father  sat 
awaiting  me.  On  a  mat  before  the  fire 
lay  n  litter  of  five  mongrel  puppies. 
The  man  sat  contemplating  them  with 
a  gloomy  sLare.  I  greeted  him  cheer-, 
ftdly,  and  plied  him  with  a  few  ques- 
tions, every  one  of  which  lie  brought 
round  to  tho  puppies.  Which  did  I 
think  would  be  most  likely  to  chase  the 
sheep,  the  ones  with  white  paws  or 
those  with  black  ?  —  a  difficult  question 
indeed  for  a  towu-bred  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  canine  nature  was  gained 
from  tho  possession  of  a  single  fox- 
terrier.  I  suggested  as  much  to  the 
farmer,  who  replied  that,  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  easy,  he  would  have 
solved  it  without  calliDg  me  in  ;  and 
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thU  view  of  the  matter  so  abashed 
me  tliat  I  gave  ao  iustaot  decisiou  iu 
favor  of  while  pairs,  which  fortunately 
agreetl  with  the  farmer's  view,  aad 
brought  mc  much  credit. 

Politics  were  a  subjiH^t  I  dreaded,  for 
feeling  ran  rather  hi(;;h,  nud  a  general 
election  was  at  liand.  I  stutliou^ly 
concealed  my  own  views  ;  professed 
everywhere  that  my  concern  was  with 
the  ills  of  my  palients,  not  with  those 
of  my  countr}',  and  flattered  myself 
that  I  should  easily  avoid  taking  sides. 

It  did  not  prove  so  simple  as  I 
tliought.  One  morning  a  woman  came 
to  see  me.  '^Well,  what's  the  mut- 
ter?"! said  a  little  sharply  ;  for  I  was 
just  going  out,  and  my  horse  was  stand- 
ing. 

^*  Please,  sir,  'tis  the  voting,"  she 
said  humbly. 

'*  Deuco  take  the  voting  I "  I  crie<l 
impatiently.  '*  What  has  it  to  do  with 
mc?" 

'^  Well,  sir,  I  thought  perhaps  you'd 
not  mind  saying  which  way  you  were 
goin«r  to  vote  yourself." 

"No,  no!"  I  said;  "I  can't  do 
that.  But  what  on  earth  do  you  want 
to  know  for?  I  might  as  well  ask  you 
which  way  your  husband  means  to 
vote  I " 

"  Augh,  sir,  that's  what  we  want 
to  know  I "  the  woman  exclaimed. 
'^  Bichanl  (tliat's  my  husband,  sir)  says 
he  wawn't  vote  at  all ;  so  I  tell'd  'n 
the  Lord  had  gevcn  he  a  vote,  and  'I 
'ud  be  wecked  sin  ef  a  dedn't  use  'n, 
and  help  save  the  country  ;  so  a  lis- 
tened, as  a  has  to  when  I'm  speaking, 
and  at  last  he  says,  ^  Well,  Gracey, 
just  to  please  'ee  I'll  vote  with  the  doc- 
tor.' *'  Tha  grei  timdoodle,'  I  says, 
*'  how  do  I  know  which  way  tlie  doc- 
tor '11  vote  ? '  ^  (joo  and  ask  ! '  says 
Richard  ;  so  I  just  looked  in." 

*'  My  goml  woman,"  I  said,  **  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  mean  to  vote  ;  and  if  I 
did,  very  probably  your  husband  would 
go  the  other  way." 

"  Would  he  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  truc- 
ulent laugh.     "  Trust  me." 

But  I  sent  her  away,  and  told  her 
nothing. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  boy  came  in 


to  see  ne.  He  was  bai  a  Utile  feOow, 
almost  a  dwarf,  tlioagh  eighteen  yean 
okl ;  and  his  stature  was  the  sabject  be 
wanted  to  consult  roe  about.  He  said 
that  ten  years  before  lie  had  robbed  a 
wren's  nest  by  mistake,  so  Chat,  of 
course,  he  had  never  grown  since.  I 
could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  but  I  heard 
afterwanls  that  if  he  had  buried  the 
young  binls  in  a  cliurchyanl  at  raid- 
night  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
the  spell  would  have  been  broken,  and 
he  would  have  grown  again. 

During  the  early  dny%  of  mj  life 
amoti$c  these  people  euch  cases  as  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  which  an 
ailment  plainly  due  to  natnnd  causes  is 
gravely  nttriliuted  to  a  charm  or  spell, 
were  a  great  difficulty  to  me ;  but  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  people 
taught  me  how  far  I  might  profitably 
go  in  combating  snch  ideas,  and  when 
it  was  wiser  to  accept  them  without 
opposition.  Thus  I  was  ready  with  ray 
sjiupalhy  when  an  old  woman  sent  for 
me  in  hot  haste  to  reveal  tliat  thr^e 
days  before,  on  opening  her  cottage 
door  in  the  morning,  she  had  found 
a  dead  adder  and  a  clog's  tail  crossed 
upon  the  step.  81ie  had  never  felt  well 
since,  and  indeed  the  poor  old  soul  was 
dreail fully  shaken  and  frightened,  and 
could  only  tell  me  slie  thought  she 
knew  who  liad  done  it,  ami  would  I  be 
sore  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  case  she 
died  ?  I  promised  faithfully  thai  I 
would  ;  and  .ndministered  a  few  simple 
remedies.  Slie  was  much  better  on  the 
following  day ;  but  she  set  down  the 
whole  improvement  to  the  fact  that 
she  hud  happily  remembered  that  many 
charms  were  broken  by  sleeping  with  a 
Bible  under  the  pillow. 

I  coahl  not  discover  whether  she  had 
been  to  the  '^  white  witch  "  before  site 
called  me  in  ;  but  I  make  ao  doubt 
whatever  that  she  had.  In  that  absarcl 
and  sometimes  mischievous  old  woman 
most  of  the  cottagers  have  an  nn- 
bounded  faith  ;  and  they  will  eonsnlt 
her  quite  as  readily  when  delicate  sar- 
gery  is  needed,  which  only  a  Irnirted 
hand  ean  perform,  as  when  they  want 
a  wart  charmed  or  a  out  finger  bonnd 
up. 
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The  most  atrHcing  iimlnnce  of  this 
folly  which  I  recollect  occurrad  in  con- 
nection with  a  boy  of  about  sixteen 
wlio  csime  into  my  sui^ery  one  day  with 
'bis  eye  bound  up.  He  kept  Iris  hand 
to  it,  and  was  evidently  in  pain. 

i  irenioved  Die  ban(hvs:es,  and  fonnd 
the  eye  very  greatly  inflamed.  It  ha<l 
a  nasty  look,  and  must  hav«  been  ex- 
tremely painful. 

*^  You  have  got  some  thing  into  it,"  I 
said. 

"  Yea,  sir;  a  splinter  of  steel,"  he 
replied  ;  **itgotin  hiBt  We<lne««lay." 

A  week  ago  —  wanting  only  one  day  ! 
I  told  him  at  once  he  would  have 
spared  himself  much  pain  if  he  1i:ul 
taken  ndviue  earlier.  He  declared  he 
had ;  and  on  further  inquiry  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  gone  to  the  ''  white 
wiich." 

Now  at  the  moment  1  was  too  busy 
to  talk,  for  the  splinter  was  not  easy  to 
extract.  But  when  I  'had  done,  and 
was  bandaging  up  the  eye,  my  curi- 
osity to  know  how  the  old  woman  dealt 
with  surgical  cases  became  very  «troug, 
and  I  set  to  work  to  pump  the  bo}'. 

At  tir&t  he  would  tell  me  nothing  ; 
but  I  got  it  out  of  him  at  last.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  witch  had  begun  by 
telling  him  to  cross  his  'two  forefingers 
and  hold  them  up  before  the  eye. 
When  he  had  done  this  «he  spat  upon 
the  fin«^rs  at  the  joint  I 

Apparently  he  took  this  piece  of  nas- 
tincHs  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cure 
he  had  paid  for.  At  any  rate  he  did 
not  protest ;  and  the  old  woman^s  next 
proceeding;  was  to  mumble  over  a  loni; 
string  of  iribberish  which  the  boy  could 
not  understand.  Tl»en  she  fell  to 
searching  among  the  ashes  in  her  grate 
until  vhe  found  a  piece  of  bone.  She 
was  nice  in  her  choice,;laying  aside  one 
or  two  pieces  as  untit  Tor  her  purpose  ; 
and  hnving  selected  one  at  last,  told 
the  boy  to  go  home  and  put  it  in  the 
fire  in  his  inolhor's  kitchen.  When 
Ihe  Ixme  was  completely  charred  away, 
and  not  till  then,  'lli«  ^eye  would  be 
well.  Jn  the  mean  lime,  as  'the  bone 
might  laf4t  a  day  or  two,  he  4tould,  if 
he  liketl,  bathe  Ills  ^e  -with  wavm 
water. 


''Well,"  I  asked,  ''«nd  wiitft  good 
did  all  this  do  you  ?  " 

*'Oh,  a  power  of  good,  sir!  Bat 
now  the  eye's  got  bad  again." 

^'Periiaps,  after  all,  the  bone  was 
not  quite  charred  away,"  I  suggested  j 
but  the  boy  took  'lifcerally  what  was 
meant  in  jest,  and  went  away  ijrofess- 
ing  that  he  thought  it  veiT  likely. 

The«ame  idea  of  fixing  the  limit  of 
an  ailment  by  the  time  occupied  1)y 
some  object  tu  'charring  away  in  the 
kitchen  fire  appeared  in  another  :cnse 
which  came 'to  my  notice.  The  .practi- 
tioner in  this  case  was  also  a  ''white 
witch" — not  my  neighbor,  or,  as  1 
might  almost  call  her,  my  colleague  — 
but  a  different  nnd  more  mighty  ^wttcli, 
living  in  a  larger  t6wn  some  miles 
away. 

The  ciroumettances  were  these.  A 
girl,  tlte  daughter  of  poor  panmts,  was 
seixed  with  fits — <cpileptic,  I  should 
imagine,  but  no  one^can  speak  with  an}* 
certainty  about  this  because  ino  doctor 
wtis  called  in.  The  witch,  however, 
was  consulted.  She  shook  her  head, 
said  the  case  was  serious,  nmX  in  all 
probability  the  girl  had  been  bewitched 
by  somebody.  They  had  'beltcrr  'take 
her  away,  try  to  discover  who  it  m'as, 
and  bring  her  back  in  a  week. 

'Before  the  week  'Was  up  llrewltdli's 
Intel ligont  suggestion  had  produced  'its 
effect.  The  girl  began  to  (li*enm  tsarery 
nightof  astout,  elderty  woman  with  a 
very  red^ade,  Avho  approached  her  in -a 
threatening  manner,  and  the  parents 
hurried  off  to  report  this  new  mid 
alarmrng symptom  >to  'the  witch. 

Of  courae  the  witoh  was  triumphant. 
There  could  not  -be  a  doubt  <thtft  !trlie 
red-faced,  «Wlerly  lady  'of  the  grrl^ 
dream  hail  wrought  the  mischief.  It 
(udy  remained  to  identify  her.  Did 
the  pan^nis  know  anybody  who  nn- 
swered  to  the  girPs  «lescription  ? 

Now  there  lived  at  no  great  distahoe 
fi*om  the  girPs  cottage  an  old  widow 
lady,  charitable,  .)iopuhir^  and  higlily 
respected,  but  stout,  ^and  'linA'hig  an 
unfortnnately  (red  face.  «Ko  oite  AnA 
overs  us  |>etfted  hereof  any  bift  kind»anrfl 
benevolent  aotions;;  ibut  this  faot,  iihe 
wiCoh    argued,  <i«li?ly    made  4he  «Mfe 
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agninst  her  stronger,  since  it  was  well 
kuowti  that  all  persons  who  ])niclise(l 
mngic  were  extremely  apt  at  diverliiiu: 
suspicion  from  themselves.  It  is  hn- 
man  to  err  occasionally  ;  so  that  when 
you  find  anyone  who  appears  not  to  err 
at  all,  you  will  do  well  to  suspect  some 
agency  which  is  not  human.  Besides, 
if  the  old  lady  had  not  bewitched  the 
girl,  what  was  she  doinij:  in  her  diHsam  ? 

There  was  no  resisting  these  argu- 
ments. They  would  have  been  ample 
a  hundred  and  lifiy  years  au:o  to  set  the 
poor  old  laidy  swimminii:  in  the  river, 
which,  of  course,  would  have  been 
much  the  best  way  of  breaking::  the 
spell.  As  that,  unhappily,  was  impos- 
sible, the  next  bust  way  was  to  go  by 
night  to  the  old  lady's  house,  take  a 
stone  from  lier  garden  wall,  and  put  it 
into  the  kitchen  lire  at  the  girPs  house. 
When  it  was  charred  away  the  flls 
would  cease  ;  and  indeed  they  would 
cease  earlier  still  if  the  cure  could  be 
helped  by  hanging  round  the  girl's 
neck  the  fin.«;er  of  a  man  who  liad 
hanged  himself  —  but  such  things  were 
hanl  to  come  by. 

Fortune  favored  the  girl.  A  man 
hanged  himself  that  very  week  in  a 
liamlet  near  at  hand.  The  suicide's 
linger  was  secured,  used  as  the  witch 
Iiad  directed,  and  the  fits  ceased  almost 
immediately.  This  case  occurred  in 
the  year  1887. 

I  was  once  called  in  to  prescribe  for 
an  elderly  man  who  was  suffering  from 
a  fir  of  lumbago.  lie  was  in  a  good 
deal  of  pain,  but  tormented  chietly  by 
astonishment  as  to  where  on  earth  the 
lumbago  could  have  come  from,  seeing 
that  ever  since  his  last  attack  he  had 
regularly  worn  the  skin  of  a  cat  killed 
by  him  on  the  12th  of  May  (he  did  n<»t 
know  why  that  date  was  es])ecLilly  ef- 
fective, but  it  was  so  esteemed  by  all 
knowledt^«*able  people).  Could  I  ex- 
plain why  the  catskin  had  not  protected 
him  ?  Was  it  ])(>ssible  that  the  charm 
might  have  failed  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  yellow  hairs  in  the  skin  ? 
He  once  know  a  man  who  walkeil  from 
Roscorla  to  IScxlmin  on  All-IIallows 
e'en  in  a  yellow  necktie,  and  he  died  of 
rheumatic  fever  1     What  did  I  put  that 


down  to  ?  **To  scarcity  of  clothing,'* 
I  suggested,  ''  if  he  wore  uuihiug 
else  I "  Uut  he  did  not  see  luy  |K>iut» 
an<l  kept  on  saying  he  would  like  to 
know  why  yellow  as  a  color  wuk  s» 
productive  of  rheunnitism. 

So  should  I  ;  but  we  both  remain 
unsatistied  to  this  day. 

This  good  man  was  a  perfect  store- 
house of  praclicid  sagacity,  lie  wa» 
absolutely  overfl«>wing  willi  small 
pieces  of  crystallized  wisdom,  always 
iiiifhly  interesting,  and  often  of  no  less 
value  and  importance  than  the  infor- 
mation given  above  aliout  calnkiua  and 
the  color  yellow. 

For  instance,  it  was  he  who  told  me 
that  if  you  go  peering  at  couples  coort- 
ing,  you  will  certainly  squint  liefore 
the  year  is  out.  Few  people,  1  hope, 
are  addicted  to  that  form  of  ini|)erlineiU 
curiosity  ;  but  if  there  be  any  such,  it 
is  well  that  they  should  face  the  iuev* 
itable  consequence. 

Ag:dn,  it  is  not  every  body  who  kills 
pigs  ;  but  some  do,  and  to  tliera  the 
foHowing  advice  must  bo  of  the  highest 
value  :  — 

Stick  a  pig  when  he  is  empty^ 
Of  his  puddings  eat  a  plenty. 
Stick  a  pig  when  he  Is  full. 
Starve  or  die,  you  silly  fool  1 

Finally,  let  me  record  of  this  excel* 
lent  nuin  that  it  was  he  who,  cidlinf 
at  my  house  one  day  when  I  wan  oat, 
replied  to  a  suggestion  of  seeing  my 
assistant  with  the  anihignoua  rt*marky 
that  he  would  rather  see  the  old  gentle* 
man  himself.  Of  course,  lie  might 
have  referred  to  me ;  but  tlioogli  I 
shall  not  see  thirty  again,  the  verr  lan- 
gujige  of  exaggeration  could  hanlly  call 
me  old. 

The  farmers'  wives  about  Bnaoorto 
are  inveterate  givers.  They  \my  their 
bills  regularly  enough  ;  but  I  hey  like  to 
acknowledge  what  they  think  lias  not  ft 
money  equivalent,  and  no  act  of  kind* 
nesH,  however  small,  is  wasted  on 
them.  Sometimes  it  is  a  tMnket  of 
ch(»ice  apples  which  is  put  under  Iho 
seat  of  my  dogcart  whilst  I  am  up- 
stairs ;  sometimes  a  dish  of  hogs  pad- 
dings, presented  with  maiij  apiilogies« 
lest  I  should  think  the  donor  boostfol 
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of  ber  own  work.  Or  it  is  n  panful  of 
mushrooms  or  blackberries,  which  llie 
children  picked  specially  for  the  doc- 
tor ;  or  a  few  pouu<ls  of  honeycomb, 
because  the  bees  have  made  so  much 
this  year  that  uobody  knows  what  to 
do  with  it ;  or  a  ham,  because  John 
thou>{lit  the  curing  particularly  good, 
and  they  would  all  feel  proud  if  the 
doctor  thnuglit  80  too  ;  or  a  saffron 
cake,  made  like  the  one  the  doctor 
prai.sed  wh«ii  he  took  tea  Ihere  ;  or  a 
bunch  of  roses,  or  a  few  trout  which 
one  of  the  farm  boys  caught  tliat  morn- 
ing in  the  valley  ;  or  a  sack  of  polatoes 
—  but  that  reminds  me  of  a  gift  which 
was  by  no  means  disinterested,  but 
frankly  calculating. 

I  was  coming  home  one  autumn 
evening  about  dusk,  and  had  just 
reached  my  garden  gate,  when  I  saw 
before  me,  on  the  gravel  walk,  a 
woman's  tigure,  bent  double  under  the 
burden  of  s(»mcthing  which  was  much 
too  heavy  for  her  to  carry,  hobbling  up 
to  my  front  door.  She  wjis  evidently 
distressed  by  the  weight  upon  her 
back,  for  she  puffed  and  wheezed  ; 
and,  coming  up  behind  her  on  the 
grass,  I  could  hear  her  muttering  ob- 
jurgations at  every  step  she  took. 
(She  was  not  a  very  good  old  woman.) 
*'  Glory    me ! "    she    kept    on    saying. 

'*Oli,  ray  back  !     To  with  the  Ui- 

ties  I  "  I  knew  her  by  her  voice.  It 
was  old  PegiTV  Tregenza. 

"  Why,  Peggy,  this  is  much  too 
lieavy  for  you,"  I  said. 

Slie  looked  up  with  a  scowl,  not  see- 
ing at  (ir?st  who  it  was  ;  but  when  she 
recognized  me  the  whole  expression  of 
her  face  changed,  and  she  dropped  a 
curtsey,  assuring  me  that  slie  had 
brought  a  few  potatoes  for  my  accept- 
ance. 

"  Why,  that's  very  kind  of  you, 
Peggy,"  I  sai<l  ;  *'  but  you  bring  me 
far  too  many  I  " 

"Take  'em,  doctor,  take  'em,"  she 
said  mai^nanimouslv.  ''  What  saith 
tlie  Scripture  ?  Cast  thy  potatoes  on 
the  doctor,  and  thou  shalt  And  them 
after  many  days  —  maybe  about  Christ- 
mas lime,"  she  added  slyly,  and,  with 
obvious  glee  at  this  ingenious  method 


of  insurance  against  the  privations  of 
the  winter,  old  Peggy  hobbled  off. 

She  was  very  old  ;  no  one  knew  quite 
how  old.  But  she  used  to  tell  me  she 
remembered  the  alarms  of  French  in- 
vasion along  the  south  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. Indeed,  in  one  of  these  alarms 
her  grandmother,  then  an  active  old 
body  of  one  huudred  and  four,  turned 
out  with  all  the  other  women  for  miles 
around  to  cut  the  corn  which  was  then 
standing  yellow  in  the  Holds,  and 
helped  to  store  it  in  a  safe  phice  before 
the  French  landed.  The  women  worked 
through  an  entire  day  and  night,  reap- 
ing with  the  sickle  (the  "short  hook,-* 
she  called  it).  The  old  gnindmother 
<lid  not  shirk,  but  did  her  part  bravely 
till  all  was  tlone,  and  then  went  home 
and  died  of  fatigue. 

Peggy  herself  remembered,  or  said 
she  remembered,  the  first  suige  coach 
that  entered  Cornwall  ;  and  used  to 
tell  me  she  had  gone  to  see  it  come 
in,  together  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  from  the  villages  and  hamlets 
round,  all  anxious  to  witness  so  re- 
markable a  sight.  Unfortunately,  the 
coach  was  nearly  twelve  hours  late, 
and  though,  in  those  leisurely  days,  not 
one  of  the  sightseers  thuuirht  of  going 
hcmie,  still  they  were  obliged  to  do 
something  while  they  waited  ;  and,  in 
short,  when  the  coach  arrived  at  last, 
most  of  them  were  too  drunk  to  see  it. 

Poor  Peggy  !  She  had  perhaps  a 
true  prevision  that  the  coming  winter 
held  distress  in  store  for  her.  She  was 
seized  with  bronchitis  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  was  gone  by  Christmas,  long 
before  she  could  have  needed  the  pota- 
toes she  bestowed  on  me.  She  was 
very  grateful  for  my  attendance,  but 
distressed  occasionally  at  her  inability 
to  pay  me  for  it.  I  reminded  her  of 
the  potatoes,  and  she  lay  back,  laugh- 
ing to  heraelf.  This  was  on  the  last 
day  of  her  life,  and  as  I  left  her  she 
told  me  in  her  weak  voice  that  she 
didn't  expect  to  go  to  Heaven,  but 
wherever  she  did  go  she'd  put  in  a 
good  word  for  the  doctor. 

Peggy  was  not  the  only  one  among 
my  patients  whose  life  had  not  been 
such  as  to  inspire  her  with  full  conti- 
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(Icnce  of  deserving  a  Imppier  coudilion 
nfter  ileutli.  I  fouud  the  same  doubls 
agiuiliiig  a  much  youuger  woman, 
whose  husband  was  slill  alive  —  :i  man 
of  conduct  somewhat  worse  than  her 
own  ;  but  in  this  instance  a  luckv  acci- 
dent  turned  the  woman^s  thoughts  into 
a  better  cliannel.  She  kept  a  small 
shop,  and  one  day  a  heavy  case  of 
biscuits  fell  on  her  foot,  crushing  it 
badly. 

I  was  called  in,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  amputate  a  toe  without  delay. 
The  husband,  who  was  present  through- 
out the  openilion,  begged  the  severed 
member  of  me,  and  though  I  dislike 
yielding  to  these  requests,  I  let  him 
have  it.  I  supposed  he  had  buried  it  ; 
but  almost  a  month  afterwards,  when 
my  patient  was  nearly  well  again,  I 
called  in  to  pay  a  final  visit,  and  was 
stsirlled  to  lind  the  toe  plunged  in  a 
bottle  of  spirit,  neatly  tied  down  and 
labelled  with  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

'^  Iss,  sure  I  "  the  woman  said  in  an- 
swer to  my  exclamation  ;  ^^  I  be  gooin^ 
to  kape  'un  there  iinlil  I  die.  I  lia^nH 
lived  a  very  goo<I  life,  an^  if  I  hurried 
^un,  I  danno  where  a  mightnH  go  to  ; 
but  I'm  gooin'  to  turn  right  round  and 
live  real  religious  in  future,  so  as  I 
can  get  my  toe  agen  some  day,  and 
not  goo  limping  in  the  next  world. 
Naw,  naw  !  my  toe  an'  I'll  stick  to- 
gether." 

So  there  the  toe  remains  in  its  bottle 
to  this  day  —  a  perpetual  reminder  to 
its  owner  that  their  hopes  of  being 
reunited  depend  on  her  giKMl  conduct ; 
a  viM'y  Ksilulary  belief,  for  the  woman, 
since  she  held  it,  has  become  quite  a 
respectable  member  of  society.  She 
has  lost  her  husband  now.  He  fell 
into  a  sort  of  decline  not  long  after  the 
openilion  mtMitioned  above,  became 
ohihlish,  and  Iny  for  many  montlis  in  a 
pitiable  condition.  At  last  he  died, 
and  when  I  went  to  condole  with  the 
widow  I  found  her  very  tearful,  but 
not  inconsohihle.  **  Ah  !  (>oor  Jim  I  " 
she  said.  *^  My  go(Ml  man  !  Eh  !  I'm 
very  gniteful  to  you,  d4)ctor,  but  it's  a 
mcrcv  the  Ixird  took  the  case  into  's 
own  bauds." 


I  think  the  neighborhood  in  whidi  I 
practise  must  be  unusually  pniliOe  in 
old  women  of  distinct  cbaracler,  or 
curious  antecedents.  The  men  are 
very  much  like  men  of  other  placet 
in  which  I  have  lived  ;  houesi  and 
stniightforward,  uot  too  fond  of  bard 
work,  but  permeated  with  the  inis 
West-country  love  of  occasions  for 
doing  nothing.  I  like  tlieiu.  I  think 
them  sterling  good  fellows  ;  but  for  lbs 
most  part  I  cauuotcall  them  illt«res^ 
ing. 

Now,  with  the  women  Ihs  case  ii 
quite  different.  I  run  over  the  fMiges 
of  my  note-book,  and  pause  at  the 
name  of  one  patient  who  gave  nie  an 
interesting  reminiscence,  of  nuolber 
whoso  dry  humor  was  a  peri>eiual  re- 
lief to  the  monotony  of  my  ilailj 
rounds.  They  were  all  women.  And 
one  I  find  occupying  a  larger  s|ince  tlian 
any  in  my  notes,  as  indeeil  bettttvd  bar 
distinguished  ancestr}'.  For  it  is 
every  day,  even  in  Cornwall,  that 
is  called  in  to  attend  the  gmuddaugbtar 
of  a  fairy. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true.  Old  Nancy 
told  mo  tlie  story  seveml  tbnes  ;  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  Tcry  granite 
bowl  out  of  which  her  grauclfaihsr 
might  have  drawn  faeHlUi,  wealth,  or 
happiness  if  he  hail  not  wasted  tkt 
opportunities.  It  stands  in  my  aor- 
gery  ;  but  I  do  not  tell  my  paf  IsdIi 
what  it  is,  for  to  do  so  might  spoil  Us 
virtue,  and  I  quite  mean  to  dmw 
wealth  and  health  at  least,  to  say 
ing  of  happiness,  out  of  it  myself 
day. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  OU 
Nancy's  graiKlfather  lived  at  Tralawa^ 
a  Utile  hamlet  bonlering  on  the  downs. 
Tie  niu!«t  have  been  sinjiiilarly  nnHhs 
the  young  men  who  live  at  Trelawn  m 
these  da3'8,  for  he  reaclieil  the  i^  ef 
twenty-one  witliont  ever  knvlny  eniiftsi 
a  girl.  Nancy,  anxious  for  hia  cffvdH, 
always  assureil  me  IImI  ha  waa  laeM^ 
neither  in  personal  baanly  nor  in 
doruess  of  heart ;  so  tlia  thing 
inexplicable. 

However,  so  it  was  ;  and  hia 
ter  attracted  the  attention  of  n  ** 
witch,"  who  at  once  peinalvod  Itai  l» 
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had  become  qunliHod  for  great  actions 
ill  her  own  parlicular  Hue  of  bubiuess, 
and  accord iugly  advised  liiin  to  go  and 
dig  for  Ireasnre  upon  the  downs  at 
Halloween.  He  must  go  at  midnight, 
and  alone. 

The  poor  lad  did  not  much  like  the 
undertaking.  But  treasure  was  no 
more  plcniiful  then  than  now  ;  and 
having  been  assured  by  the  witch  Ihsit 
he  was  safe  from  the  assaults  of  all 
spirits,  and  could  not  fail  to  dig  up 
soniuthini;  of  exceediu!?  value,  such  as 
would  make  a  man  of  him  for  life,  he 
plucked  his  courage  up,  borrowed  his 
father's  spade,  and  went. 

Of  course  he  was  to  dig  in  a  fairy 
ring.  There  were  a  good  many  on  the 
downs,  and  he  passed  by  several  fine 
ones  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  was  afraid  to  begin.  The  further 
he  went,  the  less  his  courage  grew  ;  so 
at  last,  feeling  that  if  he  waited  much 
longer  tliere  would  be  none  left,  he 
struck  his  spade  into  the  very  centre  of 
a  ring  larger  than  any  he  had  seen  be- 
fore, and  began  to  dig. 

It  was  heavy  work,  and  he  kept  on 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  just  to  make 
sure  tlic  way  home  was  clear  ;  so  he 
only  got  on  slowly.  He  did  not  speak 
even  to  bless  himself  ;  for  the  witch 
had  particularly  enjoined  him  to  keep 
silence.  At  last  his  spade  struck  against 
something  hard.  He  thought  it  was  a 
stone  ;  and  so  it  was,  but  not  the  sort 
of  stone  he  had  in  his  mind  ;  for  in  a 
very  few  minutes  he  saw  it  was  a 
round  vessel  shaped  out  of  granite  — 
Nancy  always  called  it  a  **  kist." 

It  lay  bottom  upwards,  and  so  dis- 
tinctly suirgested  to  his  mind  some- 
thint;  valuable  inside  that  he  forgot  the 
witflTs  caution,  gave  a  great  shout, 
flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  caught 
the  kisl  in  his  two  hands. 

Before  he  had  time  to  raise  it  out 
of  the  pit,  however,  an  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  He  suddenly  saw 
that  he  was  not  alone.  What  it  was 
that  stood  beside  the  hole  he  had  dui( 
he  co'iUt  not  at  first  tell,  for  it  was 
vague,  and  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
more  substance  than  a  wreath  of  mist 
under  the  moon.    Bui  it  grew  denser 


and  more  distinct,  and  changed  and 
moved  till  he  saw  it  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  long  red  hair  flowing  down 
her  back,  stretching  out  her  hands  to 
him  across  the  fairy  vessel  and  the  pit 
in  which  it  lay,  as  truly  flesh  and  blood 
as  any  maiden  in  Trelawn,  only  fifty 
times  more  beautiful  than  the  best  of 
them. 

The  poor  man  threw  himself  on  his 
face  and  screamed  with  fear.  But  she 
raised  him,  and  soothed  his  fright,  and 
talked  to  him  sweetly,  and  told  him 
she  was  a  fairy,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  treasure  lying  at  his  feet,  bound  to 
watch  over  it  until  released  by  a  man 
who  had  never  loved  a  woman.  And 
now  he  had  set  her  free,  and  might 
choose  between  her  and  the  fairy  gold, 
for  both  he  could  not  have. 

Now  Nancy's  grandfather  was  not 
an  emotional  man,  and  had  perha|)8  his 
notions  on  propriety.  But  reserve  and 
decorum  fled  from  him  when  he  found 
the  fairy's  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
her  long  hair  sweeping  over  his  face. 
Something  leapt  in  him  which  had 
never  stirred  before  ;  he  suddeidy  found 
that  flesh  and  blood  were  of  more  ac- 
count than  gold,  and  vowed  he  pre- 
ferred the  fairy. 

The  fairy  herself  appears  to  have 
been  charmed  with  this  decision,  and 
he  and  she  returned  to  Trelawn  to- 
gether, taking  wiih  them  the  kist, 
though  of  coui*se  the  treasure  had  van- 
ished when  the  grandfather  made  his 
choice.  There  were  still  uses  which 
the  kist  could  be  put  to,  however  ;  for, 
as  the  fairy  explained,  heidth,  wealth, 
and  happiness  might  be  drawn  out  ot 
the  empty  bowl  by  those  who  were 
pure-minded  and  single-hearted  —  two 
difficult  conditions,  which  perhaps 
Nancy's  grandfather  never  succeeded 
in  fulfilling,  for  he  certaiidy  died  poor. 

Still,  there  the  kist  was  on  Nancy's 
slielf  ;  and  being  very  pleased  with  me 
one  day,  she  promised  I  should  have  It 
when  she  died  unless,  of  Course,  I  died 
first,  which  was  not  so  very  unlikely, 
seeing  that  she  hml  promised  it  already 
to  three  doctors,  everv  one  of  whom 
had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Per- 
haps I  might  think  this  unlucky,  aad 
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be  nfrnid  to  come  into  the  succession  ? 
But  if  not,  I  tniglit  as  well  know  that 
the  kisl  woultl  reach  nie  with  all  its 
fairy  qualilies  unimpaired ;  because, 
though  given  away,  it  was  given  by  a 
daughter's  daughter,  who  can  alienate 
fairy  gifts  without  breaking  the  charm. 

It  was  very  nice  to  know  this.  I  was 
not  af mid  ;  I  did  not  die  first ;  and  the 
kist  is  now  ready  in  my  surgery  for  the 
moment  wlien  I  can  qualify  for  draw- 
ing forth  the  magic  gifts. 

Nancy  was  very  poor  ;  and  often  as  I 
entered  her  cottage  it  occurred  to  me 
how  much  privation  must  be  embit- 
tered by  the  i>ossesMion  of  the  kist,  out 
of  which,  if  she  could  but  have  satisfied 
the  conditions,  more  gold  might  have 
been  drawn  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  her  a  sort  of  queen  in  the 
country-side.  She  had  two  rooms,  a 
kitchen  with  a  bedroom,  or  rather  a 
loft,  above,  approached  by  a  crazy  latl- 
der  hooked  on  in  some  curious  way  to 
such  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  loft 
as  that  through  which  hay  is  tossed 
down  into  a  stable. 

She  suiTered  so  much  from  rlieuma- 
tisni  that  I  used  to  advise  her  to  have 
her  bed  brought  down  into  the  kitchen. 
But  this  advice  did  not  correspond 
with  her  noti<»ns  of  respectability.  She 
would  sleep  up-stairs  ;  and  used  to  go 
up  and  down  her  ladder  with  won- 
derful pluck,  though  groaning  at  every 
step. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  she  could 
not  get  up.  1  came  as  usual,  knocked, 
and  entered.  A  feeble  voice  from  up- 
stairs begged  me  to  ascend  the  ladder, 
which  I  essayed  to  do.  But  I  am 
heavier  than  the  fairy's  granddaughter, 
having  no  gossamer  ancestry  ;  and  the 
rickety  steps  up  which  her  rheumatic 
old  legs  still  skipped  lightly  gave  way 
altogether  beneath  my  tread.  The  lad- 
der came  down  with  a  cnish,  and  I  lay 
sprawling  on  the  top  of  it. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  this  mishap  ; 
and  hideed  when  Nancy  inquired  in  a 
weak  voice  from  her  mattress  over- 
head, *'  Be  'e«»  hurted  much,  then  ?"  I 
had  not  patience  to  answer  her  very 
civilly.  However,  I  soon  got  the  bet- 
ter of   my  ill-temper ;   and    began   to 


consider  liow  I  could  get  up  to  Nanc)', 
who  seemed  really  ill. 

The  ladder  was  loo  much  brokeu  to 
use  again  ;  and  the  loft  wutt  loo  high 
for  a  man  who  is  uo  longer  ti  gymnast 
to  swing  himself  up  into.  Bui  I  found 
that  by  getting  on  a  stool  which  I  bal- 
anced on  a  chair,  I  could  aland  high 
enough  to  feel  Nancy's  pulse,  and  see 
her  face  distinctly  ;  and  in  that  situa- 
tion—  surely  the  oddest  a  doctor  ever 
occupied  towards  his  patieut — I  pre- 
scribed for  her. 

Of  course,  on  my  way  home  I  de- 
spatched a  carpeuter  to  repair  poor 
Nancy's  ladder.  But  she  did  uot  need 
it  for  very  many  days  more  ;  nud  the 
cottage  has  another  tenant  now. 

Nancy's  chief  friends  were  an  old 
man  and  woman  who  occupied  a  neigh- 
boring cottage,  and  were,  if  possible, 
rather  poorer  than  she  was.  They  sur- 
vived her  nearly  a  year,  but  finally  look 
to  bed  almost  at  the  same  niomeuL 
Their  chief  ailment  was  old  age,  and  it 
CJirried  off  the  husband  prett}'  rapidly. 
But  the  wife  had  more  vitalitv  ;  and 
on  the  day  following  her  husband's 
death  she  was  certainly  belter.  IIow- 
cver,  the  ouly  use  she  made  of  her 
returning  energy  was  lo  repro:icfa  me 
bitterly  for  having  caused  it,  because, 
as  she  forcibly  pointed  out,  **£f  eeM 
hit  me  alone,  one  funeral  'od  a  done 
for  us  two ;  an'  look  what  it  MI  cost 
now,  berrying  two  of  us  se|uiratelj  *  " 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  uoTel 
to  me.  But  nature  that  very  night 
undid  the  mischief  science  bud  done; 
and  when  I  cidled  the  next  day  the  old 
woman  was  going  downhill  fast.  She 
was  just  conscious,  and  smiled  quite 
contentedly  when  she  saw  me,  mean- 
ing, I  do  not  doubt,  lo  tell  me  how 
pleased  she  was  there  was  to  be  no 
extravagance  after  all,  hut  that  she  and 
her  old  man  were  to  baTe  a  single 
funeral. 

Garrulity  passes  for  a  fanlt  of  old 
age  ;  and,  if  that  is  true,  I  am  still  far 
from  having  qualified  for  it.  Bat  I 
often  feel  that  I  could  talk  forever 
about  Roscorla,  and  weary  out  the  most 
patient  auditor  by  recalling  the  qualnt- 
ness  and  conceits  of  its  inhabitants: 
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Their  ways,  once  strange  to  me,  have 
gniwn  familiar ;  Uieir  weaknesses  have 
sunk  into  my  heart ;  their  very  tradi- 
tions I  more  than  half  helieve,  ami  I 
do  not  rt*ject  the  wildest  of  them. 
Even  in  the  juggleries  of  the  ''white 
witch  *'  my  ear  catches  sometimes  the 
ring  of  a  truth  ;  and  were  tliey  a  tliou- 
sand  limes  more  mad  than  they  are, 
I  could  not  now  despise  them.  Time 
and  closer  knowledge  have  made  me 
tolenint  of  my  neighbors  ;  and  though 
I  ofttMi  Hmile  as  I  go  about  my  work,  it 
is  a  smile  of  fellowship  and  S3*mpathy 
which  grows  stronger  every  day. 


From  Loognuui*!  Magadne. 
A    00T7NTBT    OENTLEMAK    OP    THE 
SKVKNTSICNTH  CENTUB7. 

(FBOM  THB  YXBITET  XM.) 
BT  LADT  YSBITBT. 

• 

In  the  heart  of  rural  Bedfordshire,  a 
mile  or  two  to  the  south  of  tlie  pictur- 
esque, straggling  village  of  Potton,  lies 
Sutton  Park,  the  liome  of  the  liur- 
goynes.  Its  undulating  grass  slopes 
are  broken  by  tine  clumps  of  old  trees, 
and  a  lime  avenue  with  intertwined 
brandies  meeting  overhead  leads  from 
the  broad  highroad  to  the  present  man- 
sion. 

A  deep  foss  can  still  be  traced,  en- 
closing about  an  acre  of  grouml,  known 
as  John  of  Gaunt^s  Mound,  in  which 
two  skeletons  were  hitely  found.  '*  John 
of  Gannt^s  House,''  which  sheltered  so 
many  generations  of  Burgoynes,  stocMl 
between  this  mound  and  the  church 
footpath,  until  it  was  pnllud  down  by 
Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  The  second  house, 
begun  by  him  in  1665,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1827.  The  present  house, 
built  by  Sir  John  Montague  Burgoyne 
in  1859-60,  on  rsither  higjier  ground,  is 
full  of  interesting  memorials,  thouirh 
but  for  the  accident  that  his  ancestors' 
lettere  have  been  preserved  at  Claydon, 
little  would  be  known  of  the  Bur- 
goynes who  served  in  the  Long  Parlisi- 
ment,  nnd  took  the  popular  side  in  the 
Civil  Wsir.  Some  of  the  pictures  were 
saved  from  the   tire  by  that  which  to 


otliers  lias  proved  a  deatli  warrant — 
tliey  liad  been  sent  away  to  be  cleaned. 
Many  relics  are  preserved  of  the  later 
history  of  the  family,  down  to  the 
memorable  night  In  September,  1870, 
when  the  present  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
gallantly  came  to  tlie  rescue  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  In  her  flight  from 
the  Tuileries  after  the  surrender  of 
Sedan,  and  brought  her  safely  across  In 
his  yacht  from  Deauville  to  Ryde  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Furllier  south,  where 
the  gale  had  become  a  terrible  storm, 
anotlier  Burgoyne,  on  tliat  same  night, 
in  command  of  H.M.S.  Captain,  met 
deatli  with  cheerful  courage  in  his 
country's  service. 

In  a  corner  of  the  park,  bounded  by 
a  shady,  cross-country  lane,  stand  the 
beautiful  old  church  of  Sutton  and  the 
picturesque  gable<l  rectory  house,  in 
which  Stillingfleet  lived  and  wrote. 
Here  a  later  rector  brought  *'  a  curious 
and  vexatious"  action  against  the  Sir 
Roger  Burgoyne  of  his  day,  a  dis- 
tinguished cavalry  officer,  for  not  at- 
tending service  for  more  than  twelve 
months  in  his  parish  church.  Two  or 
three  acacias,  with  gnarled  and  ven- 
erable stems,  overshadow  the  lawn, 
which  adjoins  the  churchyard  ;  and 
peace  and  silence  only  too  profound 
brood  over  the  old  rectory  now.  Both 
church  and  rectory  have  escaped  the 
profane  hand  of  tlie  restorer.  Tlie 
north  aisle  of  the  church  is  filled  with 
Burgoyne  memorials  in  marble,  in 
brass,  or  in  sUiined  window  ;  and  a 
drooping  Union  Jack,  with  a  bfmt-hook 
for  its  staff,  are  pathetic  relicts  of  the 
Captain,  presented  to  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne by  the  Admindty. 

There,  linking  the  generations  each 
to  each,  is  the  great  square  family  l>ew, 
untouched  since  the  davs  when  the 
two  devout  Puritan  gentlemen.  Sir 
John  and  Sir  Roger,  worshipped  there 
t<igether  amidst  children  and  gmiidchil- 
dren.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  rose  the  massive  black 
oak  pulpit  whence  Stillingfieet  deliv- 
ered discourses  as  solid,  to  a  patient 
and  admiring  cons:regation.  Behind 
them  was  the  fine  Jneobean  monument,' 
erected  by  the  older  of  the  two  men,  to 
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tbe  memory  of  the  John  Burgoyne  of 
Elisabeth ^8  rei<;n.  The  paint  aud  gild* 
iug  on  the  csirved  stone  have  growQ 
dim  but  not  less  beautiful  with  nge, 
and  time  lias  only  added  to  the  pence 
aod  repose  of  tlio  recumbent  fissure, 
with  his  long,  dignified  Latin  epitaph, 
and  the  scrap  of  dog*;erel  verse  below 
foi*  the  edification  of  tlie  vulgar  — 

Here  sleeps  the  body  of  an  aged  Wight 
Whose  Heart  was  set  on  Bounty,  Peace, 
and  Right. 

As  time  went  on  the  family  pew  was 
further  invaded  by  the  heavy  monu- 
meuts  of  the  worthy  Sir  Roger  himself, 
his  wife,  his  son  Sir  John,  and  his 
wife  Constance  Lucy  of  Charlecote  ; 
each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  the  stout, 
ugly  cherubs,  shedding  marble  tears, 
who  were  wont  to  bewail  the  dead  after 
the  Restoration. 

The  Burgoyne  annals  are  an  epitome 
of  the  liistory  of  their  country.  They 
were  landowners  in  Bedfordsliire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  and  prominent  men  in 
public  life  from  the  time  of  Khig  .John 
onwards  ;  conspicuous  as  soldiei-s,  sail- 
ors, and  politicians,  with  one  variant 
from  the  family  type  in  the  form  of  a 
successful  dramatic  author. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Burgoynes  have 
been  long  extinct ;  to  their  Bedford- 
shire cousins,  John  of  Gaunt  was  said 
to  liave  granted  the  estate  of ''Sutton, 
Potton,  and  Potton-much-Manured," 
which  they  still  in  part  possess.  The 
lands  and  the  nunnery  of  Wroxall  in 
Warwickshire  were  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Robert  Burgoyne,  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  He  converted  the  old 
nunnery  into  an  eminently  picturesque 
dwelling-house,  and  in  Liter  years  Sir 
Roger  loved  to  keep  up  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  hospitality  attached  to  the 
priory,  and  to  speak  of  his  wife  as 
**  the  Lady  Abhatess  of  Wroxall.'' 

The  Warwickshire  Burgoynes  served 
as  sheriffs  and  kniiirlits  of  the  shire  in 
their  county,  just  as  their  cousins  did 
in  Bedfonlshire,  until  the  death  of 
John  Burgoyne  as  a  bachelor  in  IG04 
(the  **  airod  Wiixht"  of  the  monument) 
united  both  estates.     In  such  beautiful 


homes,  and  amid  noble  family  tnuii- 
tions  of  public  service  aud  private 
worth,  young  Roger  Burgoyne  grew  up 
to  man's  esUite.  Born  in  the  early 
years  of  that  stirring  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  was  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
gious principles,  with  the  love  of  bia 
country  and  of  his  county,  and  the 
desure  to  serve  both  as  his  forefatfiera 
had  done  before  him.  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles 
I.,  and  Sir  Roger  was  knighted  youug  ; 
his  election  to  the  Long  Parliament 
brought  him  into  public  life  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting moments  of  the  i)olitical  history 
of  England.  About  the  same  time  he 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  Suelling,  to  wliom  he  was  ten- 
derly attachetl  ;  and  Sir  John  gave  up 
to  him  Wroxall  Priory,  where  the 
young  couple  made  their  home.  In 
1642  Lord  Comptou  vacated  his  seat 
for  Warwickshire,  on  the  death  of  iiia 
father  the  Earl  of  NorthamptQn,  aud 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  elected  in  his 
place  ;  so  that,  like  their  friends  and 
neigh  bora  Sir  Thomas  aud  Richard 
Lucy,  and  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Ralph 
Yerney,  father  and  sou  sat  together 
in  the  House  during  some  momentous 
yeara.  The  younger  members  became 
f.'ist  friends,  and  voted  with  Fym  aud 
Hampden.  These  friendships  resulted 
in  a  marriage  between  the  Burgoynes 
and  Lucys  in  the  next  generation,  and 
an  intimate  correspondence  carried  on 
to  the  close  of  his  life  by  Sir  Roger 
with  Sir  Ralph  Vcrney. 

Sir  John  and  his  son  were  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  were  not  torn  asuu- 
<ler,  as  the  Verneys  were,  by  i>oliticaI 
differences.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament  it  does  not  appear 
that  Sir  John  served  again.  A  letter  of 
his  to  Sir  Ralph,  written  in  September, 
1643,  gives  the  impression  of  liveliness 
and  good  nature.  "  Sir,"  he  begins, 
*'  As  we  were  enteringe  upon  a  qnar- 
rell  with  a  ribb  of  rost  beife,  our  short 
swords  (in  English  called  our  knives) 
beinge  drawnc  for  the  encounter,  your 
letter  was  delivered  to  mee."  Sir 
Roger's  broad,  open,  genial  face,  as 
shown  in  his  portrait  at  Claydon,  with 
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aanguine  uoiiiplcxinii  niid  fnlr  hiilr,  be- 
lan;{a  tu  a  godil  Kiiglisli  l)'|>e  of  bi-»vc, 
siuiple,  liuiillby,  pluiii-ileiilttig  couiiLiy 
geuiluumn.  Willi  litlle  iiuai;i»alioii  or 
ongiiialily,  lie  was  not  troubled,  aa  Sir 
Ralph  wna,  by  seeing  bolU  aides  of  n 
question  ;  lie  coulii  tlioi-oughly  believe 
in  liU  pnrly  aud  bU  cnuae,  and  could 
alaep  In  poac«  after  voLlog  witb  the 
mnjority. 

The  aoul  of  truth  himself,  ho  hnd  no 
patience  with  the  king's  duuble-dcnU 
ing,  hut  Croiuwell'a  self-i-eliiiuce  and 
detiuileneaa  of  pui-;iose  called  forth  his 
hearty  nllogiiuicu.  lie  luny  bnve  been 
somewliitl  slow-witted,  but  his  own 
eBliiuiite  of  his  character  and  ntlniu- 
meula  wiia  a  much  huiiiblur  oue  Ihiin 
any  wliicli  iiis  friends  formed  of  tiiein. 
He  had  tlie  capitcily  of  an  unselll:ili 
nature  for  generous  admiraliou,  he 
held  Sir  Rnlpli  in  uubnuuded  cstceiu, 
and  worshlpiicd  Diirae  Mnry  Veruey 
will)  tlie  reveruiice  and  devotion  fell 
for  her  by  nil  her  busbniid'a  friends. 

A  kind  landlord,  imd  a  man  of  good 
common  sense  in  bu«lnoss,  be  was  n 
pain  staking  and  diligent  member. 
Wilhout  eloquence  or  nmbiliou,  and 
with  nn  houoiitble  inca|iacily  for  polil- 
icol  intrigue,  he  hnd  less  influeDce  in 
the  House  of  Commons  tlian  many  an 
iufeiior  man  whose  vote  could  not  be 
HO  conQdeully  relied  upon. 

The  iniprisoumont  of  bis  friend  Sir 
Italpti  Verncy  in  1655,  while  inuocunl 
of  any  coniplicily  in  the.  Royalist 
plots,  was  n  great  Borrow  to  Sir  Roger, 
am)  with  an  Englishman's  horror  of 
military  djulnljon,  Ihe  esLabUshrnent  of 
the  rule  of  tlie  major-generals  seems  to 
have  shaken  his  trust  in  Cromwell, 
iind  he  viewed  the  Restoration  with 
indilTurence  rnlber  tli:in  witb  dislike. 
During  llie  inlervala  of  his  polilic^d  life 
he  devoted  himself  so  earnestly  to  gar- 
dening anil  farming  as  10  earn  from 
tlie  caustic  Doctor  Denton  the  title  of 
Sir  Ho>lge  ](ui-g«jne,  not  unsuiled  to 
bis  somewhat  homely  featuivs  and 
heavy  friime.  The  quiility  which  most 
endeared  him  to  his  friends  was  his 
stendfaatness— he  wna  n  man  to  lean 
upon.  In  the  Verney  cipher  corre- 
spondence    hR     is     Mr.     Good,    and 


"Trusty    Roger"   seemed    his   natural 
and  rightful  deslgnaliun. 

The  Ih-st  letter  lliat  lias  been  pre- 
served of  a  correspondence  extending 
over  more  than  thirty  years  is  oue 
written  by  Sir  Roger  from  Chipham 
(June  9,  1643),  which  curries  us  back 
to  the  time  when  Eiidymlon  Porter  Wat 
doing  bis  best  lo  sell  or  convey  away 
the  king's  phite  r  — 

S\t,  —  The  Isst  night  Mr.  Curtlnea  bouse. 
upon  an  intornution  of  a  perfidious  ser- 
vant, was  searched  tor  plate  which  Ur. 
Endimlon  Porter  had  entrusted  bita  with, 
but  as  Ur.  Curtin  aftlrnii  was  delivered  to 
him  b^  Mr.  Porter  In  consideration  of  a 
debt  whlcb  be  owed  lilm  ;  the  boxes  are  to 
be  opened  thbi  morning,  and  my  Lady 
Katherlne  desired  me  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  them,  by  reason  of  which  t  shall 
be  detained  at  Ctapham  this  day,  and  there- 
fore cannot  serve  my  frlende  according  to 
my  desire  and  promise  ;  so  this  mikes  way 
tor  a   request   that   you   will  please  once 

:  to  oblidge  me  by  a  favor  which  Is  to 
procure  a  ticket  for  my  father  Charles 
Snelling,  from  close  Comiw  for  the  safety 
of  his  horse  and  bis  liberty  of  going  through 
the  guardes  freely  for  to  take  the  aire  at 
any  time  In  respect  of  bis  inability  for  to 
walke  ;  the  like  favo'  !s  requested  tor  my 
brother  Edward  Cater  for  his  horse.  I 
would  not  have  bin  so  DnclvllI  as  to  have 
troubled  you  In  tills,  bnt  (hat  I  feare  thelr« 
horses  will  be  surprised  on  a  sudden,  tor 
my  brother  Mayne's  horses  were  taken 
away  yesterday. 

3  writes  after  the  battle  of  New- 

S«*t.9S,lM3. 
L^at  Sunday  there  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  Ihe  Tictory  and  deliverance,  that  we 
bad,  and  aa  I  henre,  the  like  done  at  Ox- 
ford for  tbe  Victory  they  had.  I  say  noth- 
ing to  either,  but  I  pray  God  torelve  them 
that  mock  blm  tor  one  side  must  The 
aewes  tliat  goes  most  current  amongst  us, 
is  that  Prince  Rupert's  witch  la  slalne. 
The  name  of  John  Milton  ([lossibly 
relation  of  the  pod's)  occurs  as  doing 
busiucHB  for  the  Bui^oynes  and  sonic- 
limes  for  tbe  Verue3's,  his  signatura  aa 
ess  lo  n  deed  exiats,  of  November, 
1645.  Marv  Verney  writes  (January 
14.  1647)  that  Mr.  MiUou  expected 
money  from  her  when  he  took  bis 
leave,  "  because  h«  was  going  dotvne 
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into  the  country  willi  his  nue  master, 
which  his  old  one  has  preferred  Iiiiu  to. 
Now  heiug  upon  the  Bedd,  and  have- 
ing  at  tliat  time  company  with  me 
...  I  g]ive  him  uothing,  which  I  find 
by  wonles  he  spake  to  my  mayde  he 
took  very  ill." 

In  the  spring  of  1648  Sir  Boger's 
mother  was  taken  ill,  and  lie  nursed 
her  with  the  utmost  devotion,  not  stir- 
ring out  of  her  chamber,  we  are  told, 
nor  going  out  of  doors  above  once  In  a 
fortnight,  ^'  truly  he  looks  very  ill  and 
is  sadd."  For  another  fortnight  the 
watching  continued,  and  then  the  good 
son  wrote  to  his  friend  to  announce  his 
mother^s  death  :  — 

It  hath  pleased  Grod  to  make  a  very  sad 
breach  In  our  poore  family  by  removing 
from  it  one  of  the  cheifest  pillares  that  up- 
held it.  The  enjoyment  of  her  sweet  com- 
pany and  converse  I  could  never  esteeme 
otherwise  then  the  prime  of  my  sublunary 
contentments. 

Jane,  Lady  Burgoyne,  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Kcnipo,  of  Spain's  Hall,  in  Finchiuir- 
field,  E'^sex.  She  had  three  sons  — 
Roger,  John,  aud  Robert  —  and  four 
daughters. 

The  news  of  Mary  Verney's  death  in 
1650  CJime  upon  Sir  Roger  as  a  great 
and  unexpected  blow.  He  was  not  a 
lengthy  correspondent — his  neatly 
wntten  epistles  rarely  cover  a  single 
page  of  small  paper  —  but  on  this  occ;i- 
sion  hid  deep  sympathy  with  Sir  Ralph 
found  vent  in  a  lonjj  letter  :  — 

May  30, 1860. 
My  deare  heart, — Sad  newes  will  easily 

finde  a  passport  for  its  conveyance,  ani 
now  coulvl  I  weepe  a  letter  to  thee  (my 
eyes  an  l  heart  bein  i  fuller  than  my  pen 
or  Inkhorne),  for  the  lo^s  of  so  deare  a 
comfort  thou  too  much  sufferest  under. 
.  .  .  Htit  my  deare  recollect  thyself  and  let 
thy  sorrowe  and  teares  be  drowned  *n  those 
rivers  of  pleasure  shee  now  enjoyes ;  and 
let  the  strength  of  chy  affection  to  her 
swell  to  a  sattisfaction  and  contentment  in 
thy  owne  loss,  because  of  that  inconceiv- 
able gain  shee  hath  at  length  attained  to. 
We  have  indeed  reason  to  weepe  an.l 
lament  but  not  so  much  for  her  as  for  our 
selves,  not  for  her  that  hath,  but  for  our- 
selves that  are  to  shoot  that  gulfe ;  what 


miseries  is  she  freed  from,  which  yet  we 
are  to  runn  the  hasEard  of  at  least,  if  not  to 
undergoe.  Lets  acquaint  ourselves  a  little 
better  with  death,  which  our  fancies  are 
apt  to  put  so  terrible  a  vizard  on  ;  why 
should  we  be  such  straingers  to  that  which 
the  bells  do  daily  tell  us  of,  nay  which  we 
see  and  heare  of  every  day.  Death  is  con- 
tinually in  the  pott,  not  a  bone  we  pick  but 
presents  mortallity  to  our  eyes,  and  though 
it  be  so  comon,  we  dare  not  enter  into  con- 
verse with  it  at  any  distance ;  shee  is  so 
terrible  to  us  that  a  little  ayre  but  formed 
into  her  name,  like  the  wind  of  Canons 
layes  us  flat  on  our  faces.  Those  things 
that  are  worse  than  death,  we  can  play 
away  the  memory  of  ;  we  can  endure  the 
gout,  the  stone  (I  can  say  for  one  of  them 
myself,  the  racke  of  nature),  we  can  endure 
phisitians  who  winde  up  the  rack  higher, 
we  suffer  them  to  discourse  our  disease, 
their  symtomes,  causes,  cures  all  over,  we 
can  abide  their  potions,  plaisters  and  other 
tortures  with  the  patience  of  Martyrs,  but 
to  name  Death  this  tumes  oiu*  blood  and 
makes  us  ready  to  do  the  discourse  we 
heare  of.  Sir  this  is  yet  too  generall,  we 
can  endure  to  die  for  one  night,  we  can 
shake  hands  with  our  selves  till  next  morn- 
ing, and  can  be  content  to  call  our  bed  our 
grave,  our  sleep  our  death ;  nay,  we  can 
bury  ourselves  alive  in  melanchoUy,  but  to 
do  this  in  good  earnest  this  alas  1  is  ter- 
rible, and  above  the  power  of  nature  to 
undergoe,  not  only  oiu*  selves,  but  also  our 
best  friends,  we  are  able  to  part  with,  and 
beare  theire  absence  to  the  very  Indies. 
We  can  trust  them  amongst  Turkes  and 
infidles  (which  are  imitation  of  death  and 
hell  to  boote)  but  to  heare  they  are  dead  in 
truth,  and  that  all  their  stormes  are  at  an 
end  and  blowne  over,  this  makes  us  subject 
to  an  unreasonable  sorrow.  My  deare  I 
am  very  full  and  could  inlarge  my  self  be- 
yond the  compass  of  a  literati  discourse,  I 
wish  I  were  in  thy  armes  and  might  pouer 
my  selfe  into  thy  bosom.  I  assure  thee 
thou  should* St  meet  with  no  less  love  then 
that  of  Jonathon  to  David. 

The  following  letter  announces  the 
birth  of  Sir  lioger^s  second  son,  John, 
who  eventually  succeeded  him  :  — 

May  21, 1661. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  but  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  so  much  yours  and  some 
body's  else  that  at  the  present  I  am  not  my 
selfe,  my  wife  hath  brought  me  forth  an- 
other boy  upon  whom  the  name  of  the  4th 
Evangelist  is  bestowed  and  I  trust  he  may 
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prove  a  preacher  If  the  world  continues  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  now  till  he  comes  to 
the  age  of  14  or  15,  which  now  is  sufficient 
to  render  him  capable  of  such  divine  em- 
ployments. But  in  good  earnest  the  little 
one  came  such  a  starveling  into  the  world 
that  I  am  in  some  fears  it  may  not  continue 
longe  heer  unless  God  shall  please  most 
miraculously  to  feed  it  with  some  kind  of 
Mannah  from  heaven,  for  we  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  a  nurse  our  owne  having 
deceived  us. 

CoiiHtsiiit  visits  were  exchanged  be- 
tween \yroxall  and  Clnydon  ;  both  men 
were  building,  repairing,  and  planting, 
4ind  Sir  Roger  had  such  an  opinion  of 
his  friend's  laste  and  goo<l  judgment 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  build  a  wall, 
•or  plant  a  tree,  or  even  to  choose  n 
waistcoat  or  a  bed-curtain  without  his 
approval. 

Sir  iloger  spent  part  of  that  summer 
with  Sir  John  Burgoyuc,  and  writes 
from  Sutton  :  — 

June  13, 1653. 

Meethinks  I  am  allready  a  Countryman 
and  shall  shortly  think  it  a  sin  not  to  be  a 
Clowne.  I  have  allmost  attained  the  lan- 
guage, and  begin  to  think  it  that  of  Para- 
dise. My  converse  hath  bin  most  amongst 
sheepshearers,  who  have  sufficiently  fleeced 
me,  that  I  feare  1  may  shortly  become  a 
bellweather.  If  you  will  take  notice  of  the 
prizes  of  come  and  the  severall  viands 
which  our  Country  affordes,  let  me  but 
know  it,  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  comes  so  fast 
upon  me,  that  I  shall  soone  burst  if  I  do, 
not  vent  .  .  .  but  I  must  not  be  too  rough 
with  you  at  the  first  and  scratch  you  too 
much  with  my  hobnailes. 

He  is  still  full  of  his  new  zeal  for 
farming  versus  politics  after  his  return 
home  :  — 

July  3, 1653. 

I  am  now  plunged  into  the  country  and 
begin  to  take  my  selfe  for  a  man  of  an- 
other world,  for  1  am  out  of  this  allready. 
My  conversation  formerly  hath  bin  among 
Christians,  but  now  beasts,  or  people  worse 
than  they,  are  the  best  society  I  can  meet 
with.  I  am  now  entering  my  selfe  a 
schollar  to  leame  new  words  of  art,  for  the 
dialects  of  every  County  I  pass  through  do 
so  vary  that  each  of  them  is  a  strainger  to 
the  other,  and  my  selfe  to  them  all  ;  but  I 
am  resolved  to  imnrove  my  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  get  my  selfe  Master  of 
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the  language  before  you  come.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  severall  imployments 
I  am  now  put  upon,  but  if  I  make  use  of 
the  rake  one  day  the  fork  goes  for*t  a  week 
after.  If  I  can  but  get  a  pound  of  wooll  in 
the  spending  of  a  sheep,  I  think  my  selfe 
very  well,  though  this  must  be  well  washt 
in  to  the  bargain.  This  I  must  needs  say 
for  a  Country  life,  that  it  is  as  devout  as 
any,  it  puts  us  upon  praying  continually 
for  faire  weather  or  raine,  and  sometimes 
we  can  finde  in  our  hearts  to  grumble  be- 
cause they  come  not  both  together.  Sir,  In 
good  earnest  I  am  at  Wrozall,  a  place  so 
rude  and  full  of  such  disorders  that  my 
thoughts  can  resemble  it  to  nothing  better 
than  the  primitive  chaos,  and  it  is  only 
your  courteous  looke  and  eye  upon  It,  that 
can  forme  it  in  to  a  place  of  Contentment. 

He  says  they  have  so  much  dust  that 
Sir  Kalph  may  save  his  hair  powder. 

Sir,  —  You  are  pleased  to  make  my  house 
a  Maypole  [Sir  Roger  writes  in  wrath  when 
his  friend  had  paid  some  visits  in  his 
neighborhood]  and  to  daimce  about  it,  but 
not  to  come  neare  it :  but  any  excuse  may 
serve  an  encloystered  Monke,  who  is  boimd 
by  the  rules  of  Charity  to  put  a  faire  con- 
struction upon  all  things. 

Sir  Koger  hopes  he  may  spend  ^'  the 
Vacali<m  "  at  Wroxall,  "  if  not  then 
looke  to  your  selfe,  the  strongest  walls 
you  can  build  shall  hardly  protect  you 
unless  they  have  the  Lord  Protector's 
stamp  upon  them.''  ^^  As  for  meeting 
of  you  at  London,"  he  writes  in  April, 
1654,  '^I  shall  not  willingly  court  my 
selfe  into  new  fetters,  till  such  time  as 
I  have  a  call.  ...  I  conclude  it  safest 
to  keep  to  my  Priorie  wher  I  have 
leisure  to  pniy  for  my  friends."  "I 
am  now  so  hurried  up  and  down  with 
mending  my  house  and  making  of 
hay,"  ho  writes  the  next  summer, 
^^  that  I  cannot  without  inconveuiency 
stirr  from  home." 

No  wonder  that  Sir  Hodge  Bargoyne 
did  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  the  vor- 
tex of  the  elections  for  Barebones 
Parliament. 

Having  been  put  in  nomination  [he 
writes,  July  17,  1654],  our  Election  (as  all 
others  I  suppose  are)  is  now  over ;  and 
what  by  faire  meanes  and  fonle,  by  myself 
and  others,  I  got  to  be  the  fifth  in  respect 
of  Number  set  down.    Now  my  only  feare 
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is  of  an  after-game  ;  for  some  talk  of  voyd- 
ing  the  Election  ;  tlie  Sheriff  refusing  hun- 
dreds that  were  ready  to  give  their  votes 
for  the  wronge ;  so  that  I  must  acknowl- 
edge him  my  friend.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
Country  are  pleased  to  be  discontented  be- 
cause I  refuse<l  to  stand  and  appeare,  and 
report  that  I  slight  them  .  .  .  but  more  of 
this  rudeness  wJien  I  see  you. 

Sir  Ralph  lia<l  promised  Sir  Roger 
his  picture  by  Rem}',  «nnd  asks  what 
costume  he  would  profor.  "  As  for 
coulcr  and  garbe,"  he  replies,  "  I  will 
leave  wholly  to  yourselfe  ;  let  me  but 
have  Sir  R.  V.  and  it  suffisclh  ;  it  mat- 
ters mo  not  whether  in  a  shirt  or  not.^^ 
Sir  Roger's  own  portrait  had  been 
pjiinted  by  the  same  artist,  and  Sir 
Ralph  had  been  consulted  upon  the 
drapery.  *'  I  thank  you  for  putting  the 
crimson  rol>e  upon  me,  I  will  uot  now 
dcspaire  of  bein*;  a  judge." 

The  case  of  pictures  reached  AVroxall 
iu  Fel)ruary,  1654.  "They  cam  very 
safe,"  writes  Sir  Roger,  '•  and  how 
proud  both  my  wife  and  my  selfe  are 
of  anv  thin<:^  that  does  but  lookc  like  Sir 
R.  Y.  I  will  not  undertake  to  tell  you 
.  .  .  and  tliat  which  likes  us  most  is, 
that  it  is  most  like  you,  and  1  pray 
think  it  uot  a  complement  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  can  \\\\\z\l  it  willi  more  deliixht, 
than  any  painted  Lady  in  the  Land." 

Their  eldest  boy  was  delicate,  and  a 
constant  anxiety  to  his  parents  :  — 

July  18.  '53.  ' 
I  can  sooner  tell  you  how  we  doe  than 
what  we  doc.  My  boy  Roger  and  my 
daughter  Jane  have  had  the  Meazles  :  they 
have  partly  left  him,  but  they  now  lye 
heavy  upon  hir. 

Their  family  consisted  of  four  chil- 
dren—  Roger,  John,  Jane,  and  Anne. 
The  next  year  Lady  Hurgoyne  was  re- 
joicing in  an  addition  to  her  nursery  ; 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  her  husband 
read  her  out  the  pretty  letter  in  which 
he  announced  the  baby's  birth  to  his 
old  friend  :  — 

Wroxall.  Ni)v.  l.J.  "54. 
In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  short  accompt  pf 
trees  and  plants,  now  I  can  informe  you  of 
another  tendtT  plant  that  is  come  up  in  our 
ganlcn.  .  .  .  Vou  may  call  it  now  what 
you  please  —  boy  or  girl  —  but  to-morrow 


we  intend  to  call  it  Mary ;  I  am  rare  a 
name  you  will  not  dislike.  My  wife  1  hope 
has  passt  the  worst  and  will  now  be  gath- 
ering strength. 

Rut  public  anxieties  could  not  be 
kept  out  of  sick-rooms,  and  to  Lady 
Rurgoyiie's  "  no  small  nfflictiuu  "  her 
husband  was  summoned  to  Londou,  ap- 
parently to  be  questioned  about  Royal- 
ist plots.  lie  wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  rn>ni 
thence  (December  7,  1654),  having 
been  taken  ill  in  Fleet  Street,  aud  being 
much  out  of  spirits  :  — 

I  could  allmost  weep  a  letter  to  yon  and 
after  tliat  frett  it  to  peices  againe  ...  to 
come  so  nigh  liappinesse  and  to  miss  of  it, 
must  needs  heighten  misery.  ...  I  left  my 
wife  and  little  one  in  so  bad  a  conditioa 
that  1  shall  be  very  bad  company  till  I  see 
theuL 

By  the  winter  of  1655-^  he  baa  had 
nearly  enough  of  agricultural  hilxir; 
*'  the  waies "  are  almost  ini|Ni8sable, 
and  ho  longs  for  some  cultivated  aoci- 
ety  —  '^  These  Country  Boorea  doe  so 
vex  me  with  tlicire  li(d>naile  shoes  that 
I  wish  this  troublesome  time  over.'* 
But  with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  man 
he  is  in  despair  when  he  Is  idected  once 
more  to  the  House  of  Conimoua,  and 
obliired,  therefore,  to  speud  the  next 
winter  in  town  ;  he  writes  to  Sir  Ralph 
from  (Osgood by  :  — 

Septnnber  1,  "ML 
Sir,  —  I  am  now  15  myles  beyond  ToriDS, 
and  so  liave  been  this  fortnight,  and  this 
day  cam  such  unwellcome  newes  of  aa 
election  at  Warwick  which  does  mueh  dis- 
order and  aflUct  me.  This  will  hasten  me 
out  of  the  North,  and  my  Intentions  are  on 
Munday  next  to  sett  forth  towards  London 
directly,  and  my  wife  towards  WrosalL 
there  to  abide  till  such  time  as  I  can  be 
provided  for  hir  at  London.  ...  I  think  to 
ly  at  my  brother  John*s  at  Hampsted. 

The  official  returns  for  the  Flarlia- 
ment  of  1656  are  very  incom|)lele  ;  but 
it  is  evident  from  Sir  Roger^a  letters 
that  he  sat  in  it  as  member  for  War- 
wickshire, and  helped  to  throw  out  the 
Decimation  Bill  iu  January,  1657,  whicii 
was  meant  to  conflnu  the  rule  of  ihe 
major-i»encnds. 

Tlis  family  continued  to  incresM. 
He  writes  to  Sir  Ralph  from  Wroxall : 
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March  3, 1656.  The  next  monlli  he  is  temporarily  in 

Sir,  — Thoaghl  am  allmost  in  as  great  „„„i  ^f  money,  and  nsks  tlie   loan   of 

hast  as  my  wife  was  thU  morning,  yet  I  jqj  f^,,,,,  gj^  ^^Mi  ;  _ 

must  needs  tell  you,  that  another  girle  is  m    23  'ss. 

fallen  to  my  lott,  this  making  a  compleat  j^        ^^  ^^^  ^^,           j  ^  yte'to'ly  by 

mess  >  since  I  had  a  boy  ;  but  tlmnks  be  to  ^^^  ^^,^g   j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^U,,  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

God,  shee  is  as  well  after  it  as  I  could  ex-  ^^^^           It  shall  be  very  suddenly  repaid 

pect.  I  pray  let  me  rece  ye  the  good  newes  „  ^^    ,^^  ^^^  decimators  fall  upon  the 

of   somebodies  safe  delivery  from  an  In-  ^^^  ^  g,,           humblest  serrant.  R.  B. 
qoisition. 

Bui  Sir  Roger,   like  Sir  lisilph,  whh 

In  April  Sir  Ralph  receives  an  im-  „ot  to  be  hindered  in  his  improvements 

porUnt  commission  from  "  Sir  Hodge  :  '•  ^^y  j,iere  want  of  cash  :  — 

If  you  continue  yet  in  London,  I  shall  __.                     ^     ,^.       nfii?^^^!'i?^i 

.,  ^    i     ,„.„„    l , ,    ^^    „^„.    ^.«.o^„f  When  you  meet  with  a  Billiard  table  in 

though    uncivilly    add    to    your    present  •',       ,        j^*,      *.          _^* 

trouble  by  requesting  the  favor  from  you  as  Jf ^  ^y^  ^%  pleased  to  take  the  perfect 
to  contrive  aiuit  and  cloke  for  me  against  dl-nenslons  of  It.  for  lU  a  toy  I  much  de- 
my commlng  up  ;  being  so  ill  provided  at  «*f  ?  »"dj«^  *,P^"  ^  ^«  »^"  ^  ^*^^  f  ^'^, 
present  that  I  cannot  appeare  there  without  ^^  °^y  g*«*^"'  ^  °^^*^  ^"^^«  your  choice  of 
a  new  one.     The  clothTl  have  now  are  ^"^;  '  :  '  ^""^  P'^""^  "^^  ^""^^   »   ^^^ 
grey,  but  for  the  couler ;  the  cloth  (for  I  ^^^  "^^  "  y^"  ^^^  y^^^"' 
will  have  no  stuff)  and  trimming,  I  shall  Sir  Roger  writes  the  next  year  :  — 
leave  wholly  to  your  phancy.     Phancy  It  as  August  30,  *67. 
for  your  self  and  let  It  be  what  It  will  It  My  billiard-table  is  now  upon  its  leggs, 
cannot  but  exceedingly  please  and  oblige  and  I  have  bought  a  lininge  for  It  which  I 
me.  ...  I  shall  give  order  to  my  tailor  to  resolve  very  suddenly  (by  reason  of  the  ap- 
walt  upon  you  and  to  receive  your  com-  proach  of  winter)  to  bestow  upon  it. 

™*'^"**  Jjady  Bm^goyne  was  ailinsj  again,  and 

Brij»hl  colors  are  being  worn  again  in  had  been   talking  over  her  symptoms 

the  Proleclor's  court : —  wilh    Sir    Ralph   at    Wroxall.      "The 

April  23, 166S.  same  day  you  went,"  wrote   her  lins- 

I  am  sorry  the  couler  in  fashion  Is  so  band,  '^  (as  a  sad  consequence  of  your 

different  from  my  present  gravity  [writes  departure)  proved  very  bad  to  my  good 

Sir  Roger],  I  feare  I  shall  not  becom  It.    I  wife,  so  that  it  put  her  upon  a  resolu- 

would  not  be  In  the  extremity  of  the  Mode,  tjou  for  a  D^r.     We  sent  for  Dr  Pliip|>8 

I  must  be  fitted  not  only  for  the  Cltty  and  ^f  Coventry,  who  stayed  till  the  next 

the  Summer,  but  also  for  the  Country  and  ^^^^  f^^  ^^  observe  hir  both  in  and  out 

the  Winter.  ^^^  j^j^.  g^^      jj^  presently,  as  if  he  had 

Sir,  your  clothes  attend  you  [Sir  Ralph  before    consulted    with    yourself,    dis- 

replies]  all    but   the    very  Trimming  [of  suades  hir  from  milk  as  that  which  will 

which  he  encloses  patterns]  which  may  bee  rather  increase  than  abate  any  kinde  of 

well  put  on  In  2  houres  time,  when  you  Jieat." 

have  made  your  choyce  according  to  your  g/  j^^,^^  Burgoyne  died  that  antumn, 

own  fancy.  ^^^^  ^^^^  buried  at  Sutton  on  Oclober  9, 

Notwithstanding     all     these     patterns  1657.     Sir  Roger  writes  from   AVroxall 

[writes    Sir  Roger]   I  shall  wholly  referr  on  November  3  :  — 

them  to  yourself,  as  for  my  tailor  I  never  _            ^,,,        j      *%.    i    %.        •  a.i.      ah 

A    *  flic  ^.,^„««,o«f  ««  «r»«fi,i««  I  am  still  under  the  lashes  of  the  All- 
yet  approved  of  his  judgement  In  anything 

of  that  nature.     Pray  wave  all  thoughte  of  flf  "^y;  Zu           a^a           #         I      ^ 

" .            ,       1     w  ut                         - father  hath  now  deprived  me  of  my  deare 

him,  and   only  let  him  receive  your  com-  ,  .,j   »*    j    *i-  *           *           ^t       «/  t 

J      ,-  .1    *      X.  ..          II  »           A  «ii  child.  Its  death  to  me  to  mention  It,  I  can 

mands,    both   for  buttons,   lining  and  all  ^^  J^^  ^^^  ...  my  chUd  depart^  yes- 

thinss  else,  and  also  for  the  fashion  both  ^     ,             j   *'  '  *            t     u  n          i    *i 

^    T       ;    ,     ,    •     T                u    —III  *«ii«  terday,   and  to-morrow  I   shall   send    the 

of  sua  and  cloak,  for  I  am  sure  he  will  falle  ^  ^blnett  of  that  pretious  Jewell  now  with 

in  one  th,n?  or  other,  if  he  receives  not  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  grandfather  at  Sutton, 

punctuall  directions.  ^^  ourselves  Intend  to  be  at  Sutton  the 

I  "  Where  are  vour  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  next  weeke,  with  our  children,  wher  we 

now?"  (Henry  yi.,  Part  3. 1.  It.  73.)  shall  leave  them  this  winter,  and  so  my 
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wife  my  eldest  daughter  and  myself  shall 
hasten  towards  London,  wher  I  hope  to 
meet  you  ;  let  me  tell  yon  that  I  have  not 
only  need  of  your  advise,  but  of  your  com- 
fortable refreshment  in  the  midst  of  my 
troubles.  .  .  .  Excuse  my  confused  scrib- 
ble, its  the  first  time  I  have  laid  a  pen  in 
my  hand  these  many  dales  and  it  can  doe 
no  less  than  tremble. 

The  winter  in  London  proved  to  be  n 
and  one,  as  Lndy  Burgoyne^s  health 
continued  to  decline,  and  in  March, 
1658,  she  is  pining  to  be  at  home,  and 
**  Sir  Roger  much,  very  much  afflicted." 
*' I  must  liefer  you  to  the  good  Doctor 
[Denloii],"  he  wrote,  "  for  a  relation  of 
my  wife's  most  weake  and  my  most  sad 
condition  .  .  .  but  tomorrow  we  are 
for  the  Country  if  God  continue  life  and 
afford  strength,  nothing  but  tliis  will 
sattisfy  :  the  Lord  direct  and  support 
us."  '*!  doubl,"  wrote  Dr.  Denton  on 
the  31st,  **  my  Lady  Bur^royne  will  not 
last  lonire.  With  much  adoe  she  gotl 
home,  but  the  last  7  miles  she  was  forst 
to  be  carried  in  a  chavre  which  attended 

• 

her  all  the  way."  The  painful  jnurncy 
with  '^  coiich  and  sedan"  histed  three 
days.  ^'  Nothing  would  sattisfy  hir  hut 
Sutton,"  writes  her  husband;  ^^as  for 
Doctoi*s  slice  had  done  with  them,  as 
they  had  I  tliinke  done  with  her,  both 
as  I  believe  being  willing  enough  to 
part  with  each  other.  Ileer  she  yet 
continues  in  a  languishing  condition, 
but  with  some  tnmble  getts  up  every 
day,  her  chill  fits  follow  hir  more  fre- 
quently than  before.  ...  I  can  nni 
tell  you  how  great  my  sorrows  are,  and 
if  I  could  I  should  forbeare  it."  lie 
adds  in  a  postscript:  *^  Though  my 
wife  resolves  to  take  no  more  physick, 
yel  I  am  sending  to  Cambridge  for  one 
to  l(M)k  upon  hir  :  though  shee  desires 
to  looke  upon  non  of  them." 
On  April  10  Sir  Roger  writes  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  dispensations  of  God  towards 
me  of  late  have  been  so  sad  that  1  tremble 
to  relate  them,  yet  1  could  not  sattisfy  my- 
selfe  till  I  had  done  it.  It  hath  pleased  ' 
(iod  within  the  space  of  fower  dales  to  take 
away  both  root  and  branch.  On  Sunday 
last  my  dauchter  Betty,  whom  I  never 
knew  merrier  then  on  the  Thursday  before, 
departed  this  life  ;  whose  death  was  never 


made  known  to  hir  mother,  who  on  Thnri- 
day  last,  after  a  longe  and  sad  time  of  Ian- 
guishment,  was  eased  of  all  hir  sorrowas 
and  wearisome  howers,  of  which  shee  so 
much  complained,  and  is  now  at  rest  with 
him  who  is  the  Center  of  all  rest. 

Sir  Roger,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  child,  went  to  *'  the  Spaw  al  Nars- 
brook  to  drink  the  waters,"  *^  his  ud 
thoughts  too  often  coming  like  a  tor- 
rent upon  him."  He  went  to  IIollaDd 
in  the  autumn,  but  he  writes  ^^thorow 
out  my  tnivvailc  hitherto,  never  was 
any  pooro  soule  more  unreMoIve<1.  I 
am  now  going  Go<l  knows  wliitlier,  for 
I  doe  not,  I  am  wear}'  of  all  places,  and 
of  my  self  t(M>,  for  that  high  discompos- 
ure that  has  so  longe  been  u|Mm  me 
still  plaies  the  lyrnnl :  the  LA  Hit  me 
for  his  pleasure.  I  have  retunie«l  my 
nmn  and  my  boy  back  to  Enghind  :  to 
which  place,  unlesso  it  bo  those  dears 
pledges  of  that  dearer  soule  Hiatus  gon, 
no  creature  living  could  be  a  stronger 
attmctive  then  your  selfe." 

But  the  political  crisis  following 
upon  Richanl  CnmiwelTs  downfaU 
roused  Sir  Roger  once  more,  like  an  old 
war-horse,  to  join  the  fray.  The  irres- 
olution of  which  he  complained  when 
tnivelling  *^  pour  promener  ses  cha- 
grins "  ceased  at  once  wtien  ho  got 
back  to  Westminster,  and  his  almost 
daily  letters  to  Sir  Rsilph  show  bow 
keenly  he  watched  all  the  changet  of 
that  in)ubled  time.  His  sym|Mlhiet 
were  still  with  the  I^irliament,  he 
winlu^d  for  the  return  of  tlie  secluded 
members,  and  for  miHlerate  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  ;  but  lie  cHalrusted 
Monk.  ^'  What  he  will  do  to  answer 
the  expectation  of  all  imriies  I  am  to 
seek,  though  very  many  may  l>e  de- 
ceived—  I  shall  be  none  of  Ihein." 

There  is  a  break  in  the  correspoiid- 
ence  during  the  summer  <if  1060,  and 
when  Trusty  Roger  reappears  in  No> 
vember,  he  is  married  agnin^  to  Anne 
Robinson,  of  Dighton,  Yorkshire,  and 
is  reconciled  to  the  powers  thai  be. 
The  second  Anne  Burgoyue  made  Sir 
R<><;er  extremely  happy  dariug  the  re- 
maining seventeen  3*cnrs  of  bis  life  ; 
and  rejoicing  once  more  In  the  home 
affection  his    kindly  ualore   so  much 
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Deeded,  he  iBvuivetl  in  liU  miiiil  aa 
ambitious  sclienie,  which  waa  uoUiing 
less  lliuu  the  dumolilioii  and  Uie  re^ 
builditij;  of  tlie  old  f[ituily  Itouee  o£ 
Sullou. 

For  (he  preaunl  the  ouly  Ihom  ia  \nn 
I(Ml  WOB  tlie  pi'os|ifct  of  heiug  lundb 
high  ahcrifT ;  Sir  Ittigcr  iippliud  lo 
friends  ill  hif,'h  plnces  lo  gel  "iiii  £x~ 
emplioii  "  made  in  his  fiivor  ;  but  lliL' 
lord  cliiiiicullur  snid  llniL  he  woiihi 
■*  doe  well  iiol  to  trouble  the  King,  witli 
it  for  hee  would  stopp  it,  lliough  thu 
Kiiige  granted  tt,  for  hee 
during  liis  lime  let  such  ft  buaiuesau 
passe,  but  he  snyd  hee  would  prevent 
his  l>eitig  SheriSe  while  hoe 
power."  The  evil  day  was  delayed  bill 
□ot  averted,  and  in  January,  1662,  Sir 
Bogcr  is  preparing  sumptuous  allire  fur 
himself  and  his  javeliu 

I   have  looked  over  the  pstterua  of  Isce 
you  sent  [he  writei  to  Sir  Kalph],  and  ob- 
serve the  best  to  be  dearest.  ...  I  hevn 
bad  some  dreames  or  phancles  come 
my  head  of  late  about  my  Liveries  .  . 
is  to  have  Coates  In  stead  of  Cloakes,  which 
though  unusual!  tnee  thinks  should  be  full 
as  gentile,  It  they  were  but  well  ordered 
with  buttons  without  lace,  and  bo  less  cloth 
win  serve  :  but  lett  this  pass. 
1 

If  the  Bword  be  not  bought  [he  writes 
again]  I  had  much  rather  have  one  accord- 
ing to  the  mode,  and  tbe  rather  because  a 
black  one  is  more  agreeable  to  my  phancy. 
...  I  hope  you  have  given  my  tailor  full 
directions  about  the  belt  for  I  can  by  no 
meanes  trust  to  his  judgment.  As  for  the 
saddle  you  mention  I  am  very  mnch 
obliged  to  your  self  for  borrowing  and  to 
Sir  Rich  :  Temple  for  lending  it.  It  he 
tcDowes  for  whom  It  is  :  but  my  feare  Is 
that  1  shall  not  becom  a  saddle  ot  that 
worth,  If  it  l>elongB  to  him  as  Kt.  of  the 
Bath  and  I  question  whether  I  may  have  it 
for  both  Assises.  ...  As  for  the  hone  I 
|iave  at  Sutton,  I  feare  he  will  be  too  high 
tor  a  low  fellow  to  gett  upon  ^  It  so  I  ahnll 
be  bold  to  send  for  yours,  I  am  unwilling 
to  look  like  a  Jackanapes  on  horseback. 
.  .  .  Vou  mention  topps  to  be  laced,  which 
i  suppose  are  to  be  worn  upon  my  leggs,  It 
io  r  feare  ther  will  be  so  mnch  topp  as 
theM  Will  be  but  little  bottom 


allready,  and  U  the  fashion  must  needs 
make  them  shorter,  1  must  strutt  it  out  ■• 
well  as  I  can. 

He  is  inquiring  where  he  can  caa^ 
veiiieutly  eutertain  the  judge.  He  lells 
Sir  Bidph  "of  the  must  unreasnnable 
dumaudB  (hat  are  miule  by  those  of 
Itedfurd  ...  it  sUnles  me  having 
never  heard  of  the  like  befuie  .  .  .  the 
mischeife  is  thnl  there  is  no  other 
house,  as  Ihey  say  recepUous  enough." 

Att  the  high  Sherrifes  table  13  men 
everte  meale  at  3>  6d  p:  man. 

At  the  Llverle  table  2i  p:  man  everle 

What  Day  the  Judges  dine  with  the  high 
Sherritres  at  thehe  table  ISO  men  at  6*  p: 

The    under  SherrlSes    table  2   men   at 
3>  ed  p:  man. 
The   Clargle  table  30  men  at  8i  W  [p:] 


Tbe  gratmd  Jurle  at  3*  p:  man. 

aa  many  as  shall  come  to  any  of  thela 
tables  above  tbe  numbare  to  be  payde  flor 
according  to  the  several  Kates  above  meft> 

30"  a  hogshead  ffor  the  Beat  beere.  , 

20>  ttor  the  second  sort  of  beere. 

he  Qndes  no  beere  to  the  table  dnrlng  the 
assises. 

he  demans  lO*  to  every  venison  pastjt 
and  yet  the  Sheriff  to  And  venison. 

The  Sberilfe  to  finde  weatphalia  bakon, 
Btnrgeon  and  neates  tongues. 

Tbe  Sheriff  to  have  cellers  for  wine  and 
beere  and  lodging  tor  groomes,  coathmen 
boteler  and  him  that  keeps  the  wine  celler 
but  the  Sheriff  to  provide  for  blmselfe  else- 

the  hones  at  6^  a  night  hay  and  2i  8^  a 
bushel  oatee. 

It  thelse  propositions  like  not  then  flor 
20£  the  Sherrlffe  is  offered  the  use  of  the 
liouse  with  llnnen  peuter  Brase  and  all 
other  things  needfnIL 

not  merely  a  question  of  ex- 
pense, for  "  the  sheriffs  agree  not  to- 
jellier"  nbout  an  act  regulating  the 
relnUuns  lielween  theu  ami  the  judges. 
'The  Sheriff  hear  at  Warwick,"  Sh- 
Soger  writes,  "hath  ordered  a  present 
to  be  ready.  Judge  Brown  I  heare  is 
of  your  minde,  that  tike  Act  is  now  in 
force.  Twisden  ia  so  touchie  a  jterson, 
lliat  I  am  the  more  concerned  for  it. 
My  le^s  all  are  short  enon^  in  ccoudence '  Mud  if  notbingbe  provided  for  him 
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publfquely  or  privately  its  to  bo  feared 
I  may  suffer ;  pray  let  mc  have  your 
ullimale  thoughts  nbouL  it  .  .  .  for  I 
am  like  to  have  the  Judges  company  on 
SaUurday." 

Sir  Roger  is  still  uncertain  **  whether 
the  slieriff  be  not  to  provide  sturgeon, 
veuiMon,  wine,"  etc.,  hut  at  the  clone 
of  the  summer  assizes  (July  14,  1662), 
he  loiiirs  to  tell  his  friend  *^  what  a 
civill,  mild,  ohlieging  Judge  I  had,  and 
how  I  orderM  him  ;  how  mutrh  he  was 
mine  at  parting,  because  of  my  faith- 
full  obedience  to  the  law  statute.'^  So 
all  ended  well. 

Sir  Roger  was  much  happier  in  the 
adornment  of  his  house  than  in  that  of 
his  portly  person  ;  and  space  fails  us 
to  tell  of  the  many  letters  that  passed 
between  the  friends  as  to  the  cross- 
stitch,  and  embroidery  for  beds  and 
couches,  the  beds  that  had  to  content 
themselves  with  knobs,  and  the  more 
majestic  four-posters  that  were  crested 
with  feathers ;  the  single  beds  which, 
being  two  in  a  room,  were  to  be  *'  both 
of  a  livery,"  and  the  silver  warming- 
pan  and  pots  which  Sir  Ralph  on  occa- 
sion was  asked  to  borrow  from  *'  Sir  P. 
his  neighbour." 

The  bills  from  the  draper,  the  tailor, 
the  upholsterer,  and  the  embroiderer 
were  very  heavy,  and  Lady  Rurgoyne 
makes  a  gentle  protest  whon  the 
'^  fringe-man  is  a  little  too  nimble," 
and  ^^  the  great  fringe "  and  tassels 
seem  to  exceed  every  reasonable  esti- 
mate ;  but  on  the  whole  the  furnishing, 
as  well  as  the  building  and  planting.  Is 
left  to  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
wife  has  enough  to  do  in  her  own 
domain  ;  it  was  a  happy  and  well-or- 
dered household  where  Anne  Rurgoyne 
reigned,  and  the  old  nursery  is  being 
rapidly  filled  a  second  time.  She  has  a 
little  R<iger  now,  "csdleil  by  the  very 
worst  of  names,"  the  husband  declared, 
"as  it  was  my  wife's  pleasure  to  cross 
me  ; "  Judith  has  to  be  put  under  a 
surgeon's  wife  for  "rectifying  of  a 
bixly  (hat  inclines  too  much  to  one 
side"  —  and  she  has  a  mother's  usual 
cares  about  the  children's  health  and 
their  education.  Rut  it  is  a  pleasant 
picture  that  remains  with  us,  as  we  see 


Sir  Roger  gently  sinking  into  old  age. 
He  cidls  himself  a  "tattered  VGSsell 
now,  which  must  not  expect  to  be  in 
its  gallantry  till  the  spring  appearcs  ;  ** 
but  he  lives  among  his  own  |ieople, 
who  love  and  respect  him.  His  sou  is 
taking  up  his  work  as  a  landowner  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  *^  Trusty 
Rosccr,"  if  he  is  not  free  from  Ihe  in- 
tirmities  of  advancing  years,  has  long 
ago  soui;ht  aud  fouud  the  true  **  Centre 
of  all  Rest." 


FnNn  XMmtUaat 
SENTDCSNTAL  TKAVJCLUNa 

The  only  tnno  that  he  eould  pUy 
Wm,  "  Over  the  hUls  And  tax  avsy." 

I. 

I  MET  my  companion  at  the  comer 
of  the  lane  in  the  first  freshness  of  s 
June  morning.  Sinidy  Scotl  was  his 
name,  and  he  sat  compbicently  on  s 
bank,  smoking  and  contomplaliug  the 
world.  His  clothes  were  a  monument 
of  tatters,  "  looped  and  windowed  mg* 
s^idness,"  once  grey,  but  now  bearing 
colored  remembrances  of  ihe  soils  of 
three  counties.  His  hair  was  igiioninl 
of  the  brush,  and  hung  in  picturesqne 
dlsonler  over  a  battered  face.  Hit 
listless,  inimitable  atlitude,  as  ho  re- 
clined (I  will  not  say  spmwleil)  below 
the  hawthoniA,  seemed  to  mo  the  per- 
fection of  ease  ;  and  the  thin  smoke 
from  bis  pipe  in  the  morning  air  was 
pleasing  to  all  right-minded  people. 
So  far  as  mere  externals  were  con- 
cerned, I  was  not  far  behind  him.  I 
had  raked  from  some  forgotten  comer 
the  cast-off  garments  of  u  shepherd. 
To  these  were  added  a  decayed  wide- 
awake with  a  scanty  brim,  a  plaid  with 
a  neuk^  and  a  pair  of  mighty  hobnalM 
boots  to  which  my  feet  were  woTaHj 
stninge.  Further,  I  had  a  fresh  inter- 
est in  all  things  and  all  men,  and  ft 
relish  even  for  misfortunes.  Mj  com- 
nide  was  an  old  voyager  on  the  aont  of 
life  ;  he  had  measured  Its  deope  and 
shallows,  whereas  I  was  but  cmbnrUa|^ 
A  more  oddly  matched  pnir  never  ael 
out  to  take  the  worid  togatlMr  on  a 
momiag  in  sommer. 
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And  now,  as-  i|>e  writers  of  epics 
would  iuorul4«B,  over  all  the  world  men 
would  be  going  forth  to  Iheir  labor ; 
statcsiueu  to  their  politics,  lawyers  to 
iheir  courts,  luerchniits  lo  their  ships. 
To-day  treaties  would  be  made,  laws 
passed ;  shiiw  would  founder  or  euter 
port ;  men  would  die,  and  the  unruly 
planet  would  go  on  its  way.  Mean- 
while, in  a  comer  of  God's  universe 
two  irre8|K>nsible  i^Uers  were  selling 
forth  on  their  sentimenttd  journey, 
without  a  thought  of  the  complexity  of 
iife,  for  they  were  not  writers  of  epics. 

The  way  wound  pleasantly  in  a  cool 
shade  between  limes  and  firs.  A  dr}*- 
stone  dyke  overi;:rown  with  moss  and 
lady-ferns  bounded  the  road.  On  one 
side  the  hill  rose  steep,  grey  with 
brackens  and  splendid  in  moniing  sun- 
shine ;  while  ou  the  other  level  water- 
meadows,  from  which  the  scent  of 
meadowsweet  and  mint  was  carried, 
stretched  away  toward  Tweed.  Cur- 
lews were  crying  on  the  hill,  and  a  few 
belate<l  grouHc  ;  in  the  fiehls  the  sing- 
ing of  the  lark  was  varied  by  the  loud, 
twanging  calls  of  snipe.  The  most 
charming  scent  in  the  world  was  all 
abroafl,^-(liyme  and  meadowgrass.  Or 
and  lime-blossom,  and  the  indefinable 
fragnince  of  morning.  Sometimes  a 
rabbit  darted  across,  or  a  great  ewe 
stare<l  mildly  at  us  as  we  passed. 
Stonechats  flitted  about ;  meadow-pipits 
(moss-cheepers  in  the  picluresque 
Scots)  made  a  continuous  piping  over 
the  bent ;  and  in  the  short  tufts  below 
the  pines  grasshoppers  were  chir|)ing 
as  merrily  as  on  that  morning  long  ago 
when  Theocritus  and  his  friends  went 
on  their  way  to  Pyxus.  Between  the 
slraii^ht  fir  -  stems  one  could  catch 
glimpses  of  bright  water  from  the 
pools  which  Tweed  had  left  in  the 
hau*;h.  In  winter  these  are  not  to  be 
distinguiHliecl  from  the  river  itself 
when  swollen  high  with  rains  ;  but  in 
summer,  when  the  stream  has  shrunk 
to  a  8i1ver  trickle,  they  lie  fringed  with 
flags  and  green  rushes,  the  haunt  of 
gonieoUH  beetles  and  innumerable  wild- 
duck.  The  whit«  ribbon  of  road  twine<l 
across  the  breast  of  a  hill  which  seemed 
to  block  the  glen. 


Onward  we  trudged,  one  stolidly,  the 
other  with  many  occasional  baitings 
and  turnings-aside.  I  had  not  yet 
learned  the  secret  of  that  swinging 
walk  with  firmly  grasped  stick  and 
body  slightly  bent  forward,  which  en- 
ables shepherds  to  tramp  their  thirty 
miles  with  ease  over  the  roughest 
country.  On  the  contrary,  I  limped 
and  dragged,  now  walking  with  great 
stri<les,  and  now  loitering  at  a  snaU's 
pace  behind.  We  met  few  people:  a 
farmer's  wife  driving  to  the  distant 
railway  station,  who  honored  us  with  a- 
suspicious  stare  ;  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  going  to  school ;  a  collier  from  a/ 
far-away  parish  who  had  been  out  at 
the  uight-fisiiing,  and  who,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  had  a  light  basket,  for  these 
gentry  seldom  fi«h  with  the  orthodox 
fly,  but  with  nets  and  drags,  and  al^ 
kinds  of  hetero<Iox  contrivances. 

We  passed  Stanhope  Bridge,  which 
more  than  once  in  the  memory  of 
living  men  has  been  whirled  down  to 
the  lowlands  by  a  stonny  river.  Thence 
the  roiul  took  a  long  swing  up  the  side 
of  a  liill.  No  fence  divided  it  from  the 
moor  which  sloped  steeply  down  to  the 
water, — an  ugly  place  for  a  horse  to 
go  over  ou  a  dark  night.  The  curi- 
ously marked  hills  of  Stanhoi)e  stood 
out  across  the  valley,  shadowing  the 
long,  gloomy  cleft  through  which  the 
bum  finds  its  way  to  Tweed.  A  faint 
haze  was  trailing  on  the  hillto|)s,  bat 
around  us  the  air  was  fllle<l  with  4 
lucent  wannth.  As  we  walke^l,  Sandy 
treated  me  to  some  of  his  experiences 
among  the  hills.  On  one  farm  he  bad 
lieeu  a  shepherd,  and  he  was  full  of 
tides  of  snowstorms  ami  terrible  hisses 
among  sheep.  He  had  poached  on* 
nearly  e\*ery  hill,  and  we  rarely  passed- 
a  i>ool  in  the  river  of  which  he  had  not 
some  fitthlng  ailventare  to  tell.  It  was 
the  most  entertaining  talk  1  had  ever 
heanl,  and  to-  a  youujr  scapegrace  who* 
should  have'  been  after  mora  serioua 
things  it hada nKMt ap|)etiaing  taste  of 
foHiidden  frait.  Yet  ever  and  anon  he 
would  pause  to-  give  ultenince  to  some 
highly  moral  reflection,  1 — a  sidve,  as  li 
were,  to  his  not  ovei>sensitive  oob- 
selettce. 
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Tbe  sun  had  now  clinibe<l  well  up  In 
tlie  sky,  and,  like  ClirMtiauii  wlieu  sbe 
came  lo  the  arbor  on  the  Hill  Difficulty, 
we  were  in  a  *^  pelting  heat."  We 
both  longed  for  waler,  and,  as  there 
were  no  si>rings  at  band,  there  was 
nothing  for  ii  but  to  ask  at  the  nearest 
cottage.  It  was  onlained  that  I  should 
be  S|>okestu»n,  because,  as  my  compan- 
ion was  pleased  to  say,  ^^  I  was  maiir 
genteel-like  aboot  the  face."  Now  1 
was  sadly  disinclined  for  tbe  work,  for 
though  I  was  in  no  way  ashame<l  of 
the  profession  I  had  chosen,  I  felt  ut- 
terly incapable  of  acting  my  |)sirt.  Yet 
I  made  an  effort  which  was  rewanled 
with  success,  and  water  was  given  us 
in  a  great  tin  jug.  The  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  and  tbe  present 
writer. 

**  Ye'll  no  belong  to  thae  pairts  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Ye'll  be  a  toon's  body  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  lived  in  towns." 

*^  Ye'll  be  no  muckle  guid  at  the 
trampin'  ?  " 

**  I  am  afraid  not." 

**  Ye'll  be  a  kind  o'  play-actin'  era- 
tor,  I've  nae  d<M)t  ?  " 

I  earnestly  tlischiimed  the  connec- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  that  in  that  honest 
woman^s  memory  I  live  as  a  strolling 
member  of  the  fniternity.  We  thanked 
h'ei*  effusively  for  the  water  ;  but  I,  for 
ohe,  repented  when  she  assured  us  that 
she '^  keepit  the  tinnie  for  trami^s,  for 
nae  decent  body  could  drink  oot  o'  the 
same  dish.'* 

'  AVe  crossed  the  bum  of  Kingledoors, 
which  flows  down  from  its  black  hills 
thn)ugli  a  green  and  pleasant  glen. 
There  is  a  grim  old  story  about  the 
place.  On  a  November  day  in  the 
year  1524  LonI  Fleming,  the  chamber- 
lain of  Scotland,  ro<le  out  from  his 
castle  at  Bi«rir!ir,  to  hawk  am(mg  the 
moors.  At  the  head  of  this  burn  he 
was  met  by  one  of  the  Tweedies  of 
Drummelzier,  an  evil,  raiding  clan  who 
held  upper  Tweeddale  in  terror  for 
many  a  year.  A  dispute  fell  out, 
as  most  disputes  do,  about  a  girl  ; 
and  yonns:  Tweedie  ran  his  opponent 
through  the  body,  robbed  the  servants. 


and  carried  off  tho  young  Lord  Flem- 
ing to  his  stronghold.  The  murderers 
paid  some  small  flue,  and  there  was  00* 
more  of  the  matter.  Such  was  the 
easy  way  of  settling  differences  in  those 
delectable  times. 

The  road  kept  straight  ami  rigid  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  hills.  One 
was  reminded  of  the  *'  Person  of  Qual- 
ity" who  visited  these  parts  early  in 
last  century,  and  on  his  return  de- 
scribed them  as  ^^a  hill,  a  road,  and 
a  water."  Yet  there  is  nothing  mo- 
notonous in  this  sameness ;  a  grey, 
soothing  landscape  it  is,  with  great 
clcmd-shadows  on  the  breast  of  the  hilla 
passing  and  repassing  through  the  long 
davs. 

Soon  we  draw  near  to  the  famous 
Crook  Inn,  renowned  in  coaching  days 
and  still  hohling  a  shadowy  place  of 
honor  as  the  only  hostel  of  any  preten- 
sions from  Peebles  to  the  head  of 
Tweed.  Here  I  was  greatly  afraid  for- 
Sandy,  for  to  him,  as  to  Odin,  wine 
was  both  meat  and  drink.  Yet  to  my 
astonishment  he  passetl  manfully  by. 
A  cynic  might  say  it  was  because  he 
lacked  money  ;  I  chose  to  think  that  It. 
was  owing  to  the  responsibility  of  my 
comiuinionship.  Thence  our  road  raa 
uphill  to  Tweedsmuir,  a  little  village 
set  amid  lonely  uplands.  Some  flocka 
of  sheep  passed  with  their  shy,  sun- 
burnt masters  bound  for  a  remote  mar- 
ket. The  drovers  si^end  their  daiys  on 
the  road,  and  their  nights  in  bums  or 
farmhouses,  until  their  destinatiim  is 
reached.  I  well  remember  one  boy 
who  with  a  longing  eye  watched  those 
brown-faced  men  passing  through  the 
streets,  and  longed  to  follow  them  to 
their  far-awav  moorland  h(»mes. 

Tweedsnmir  is  one  of  the   bleakest 
and  most  solitjiry  of  places.    The  gaunt, 
vale   of   the    Talla    converges   on    the 
Tweed,  and  the  village  straggles  around 
the  foot  of  the  twin  glens.    The  church 
tower  is  a  landmark  for  miles.    There 
is  an    ineffectmd   waterfall   below   tlie 
bridge,   where    good   trout  are    some- 
times csiught,  called  in  a  flne,  romantic 
spirit  the  Curlew  Linn.     Naked   fl^mka- 
of  hills  rise  on  all  sides  to  block  the- 
horizon. 
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A  mile  beyond  the  place  we  halted 
io  a  green  dell  beside  a  slreani  to  eal 
our  midday  lueal.  The  air  had  the 
warm  quiescence  of  noon,  and  tlie  calm 
moorland  sounds  were  grateful  to  the 
ear.  I  out  with  a  battered  copy  of 
Theocritus  which  liad  accompanied  me 
in  many  wniulerings,  and  read  to  Sand}' 
that  marvellous  midsummer  tale  in  the 
seventh  idyll  when  "  AH  things  were 
odorous  of  the  rich  summer,  of  the 
fruit-lime. '*  The  contrast  was  pleas- 
ing between  the  luxurv  of  nature  in 
the  Conn  orchard  and  the  sober  grey- 
ness  of  our  neighboring  hills.  The 
mellifluous  Greek  was  so  much  Ice- 
landic to  my  companion,  but  the  riot  of 
rich  sound  pleased  him.  He  smoked 
and  caressed  his  ragged  beard  in  a  state 
of  inane  tranquillity. 

By  and  by  we  became  restless,  as  is 
the  nature  of  humankind  to  whom  in- 
action is  unnatural,  and  with  one  con- 
sent we  got  up  and  went  onward.  The 
day  was  just  waning  into  a  mellow 
afternoon.  On  our  right  lay  the  uni- 
form hills  which  form  the  barrier  be- 
tween Tweed  and  Clyde.  To  the  left 
a  succession  of  tributary  streams  had 
madb  for  themselves  lonely  glens, — 
Menzion,  Fruid,  and  the  distant  Cor — 
there  is  solitude  in  their  very  sounds. 

We  were  wiihin  some  hnlf-dozen 
miles,  I  think,  of  the  head  of  the  glen, 
when  Sandy  bethought  himself  of  fish- 
ing. I  laughed  him  to  scorn,  for,  what 
with  the  bright  day  and  the  clear,  shal- 
low water,  I  thought  that  no  (tsh  would 
rise  to  the  fly.  But  I  little  knew  the 
resources  of  my  friend.  He  declined 
the  offer  of  my  fly-book,  and  produced 
from  the  mysterious  depths  of  his 
pocket  some  lengths  of  gut  and  a  few 
hooks  of  differing  sizes,  wrapped  up  in 
a  dirty  cloth.  From  a  willow  bush  he 
cut  a  long  ten-foot  wan<l,  thin  and  pli- 
able at  the  top  but  solid  at  the  butt. 
To  the  end  he  tied  a  piece  of  line,  a 
yard  or  so  of  gut,  and  a  Hnely  dressed 
hook.  He  searched  below  stones  and 
tufts  of  grass  until  he  found  a  number 
of  small,  white  worms.  Then  he  baited 
his  hook,  scrambled  cautiously  down  to 
the  river-side,  and  began.  Keeping 
well  in  the  shade  of  the  bank,  he  cast 


far  up  stream  in  a  stretch  of  swift,  shal- 
low water.  I  have  seen  many  fishers, 
but  never  one  so  keen  as  Sandy.  With 
his  head  bent,  and  his  fragment  of  a 
hat  all  awry,  and  the  water  rippling 
over  his  boots,  he  watched  his  line  aa 
it  floated  downward.  He  twitched  it 
gently  whenever  it  seemed  to  halt,  but 
he  must  have  made  a  dozen  casta  be* 
fore  he  hooked  a  fish.  Then  beg^n 
a  battle  royal.  Up  stream  and  dowa 
stream  he  went,  for  there  was  no  reel 
on  his  home-made  rod  ;  and  when  at 
last  he  landed  it,  a  trout  of  nearly  a 
ptnuuPs  weight,  on  a  patch  of  gravel 
on  the  other  side,  he  was  dripping  with 
water  and  furiously  warm,  —  a  strange 
spectacle  for  gods  and  men. 

For  some  time  we  kept  the  stream 
side,  which,  as  a  path,  was  more  varied 
and  natural  than  the  highway.  Four 
other  fish  were  caught,  comely  brown 
trout,  with  the  exception  of  one  great 
black  fellow  wliich  Sandy  had  out  of  a 
deep  pool.  We  strung  them  on  twisted 
rushes  for  ease  in  carrying.  The  tus- 
socks of  rough  grass  were  diversified 
with  crisp  green  stretches  of  turf  which 
had  all  the  elastic  buoyancy  peculiar  to> 
the  hills.  Sandpipers  were  basy  by 
the  water,  and  their  plaintive  twitter* 
ing  cries  mingled  with  the  music  of  the 
running  stream.  All  around  us  we 
heanl  an  assiduous  murmuring  of  ^ees^ 
—  not  the  humble  brown  bee  ,  Of  the 
lowlands,  but  a  dashing  cavalier  fellow, 
splendidly  habited  in  oraiige«tawny. 
Now  and  then  a  saffron  bu tie rfiy  or 
a  gaudy,  blue  moth  fluttered  past. 
There  was  something  of  a  dearth  of 
flowers,  for  we  saw  little  else  than 
thyme  and  half-opened  heathbells  ;  but 
we  knew  that  in  a  mpnth  the  glen 
would  be  one  flaming  expanse  of  blos- 
soming heather.         ' 

The  afternoon  was  now  all  but  spent, 
and  the  air  was  begiiniing  to  grow  cool 
and  hill-like.  The  sounds  which  had 
been  dulled  by  the  midday  heat  became 
clearer,-— the  blcrtt  of  sheep,  the  rum- 
ble of  distant  iw'heels,  the  chatter  of 
the  streams  i  Long  ridges  of  moorland 
rose  from  thd  riverside  and  passed 
away  into  the  Infinite  distance.  Those 
interminable  grden/'hills  are  so  retired 
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■and  have  such  a  subtle  charm  of  Ihcir 
own  that  they  who  spend  much  of  tlieii* 
time  among  them  liave  iiltlu  liking  for 
i*agged  peaks  and  horrid  ravines,  feel- 
ing a  proprietary  interest  in  places  so 
removed  from  men.  The  belt  of  up- 
land from  the  Cheviots  to  Galloway  is 
still  to  all  intents  undisturbed.  ''  Little 
knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  of  Cairn- 
tahlo,"  was  a  proud  saying  of  the 
Douglases.  Ay,  and  little  docs  any 
other  man,  unless  it  be  the  shepherds 
and  a  few  sentimental  wanderers.  For 
there  are  no  popular  places  of  interest ; 
only  round  shoulders  of  hills,  silent 
valleys,  and  old-world  tides. 

The  road  wound  at  a  gentle  slope, 
crossing  little  brown  burns  tumbling 
down  from  the  heights.  AVo  met  one 
soli  tar}'  baker^s  van  trundling  sleepily 
along,  and  bought  from  the  unkempt 
driver  some  biscuits  and  scones.  If 
the  occupations  of  life  were  left  to  our- 
selves instead  of  being  created  for  us 
by  meddling  circumstances,  who  would 
not  choose  to  drive  such  a  van  ? 
There  are  some  elements  of  greatness 
about  the  course,  to  dispense  the  staff 
of  life  to  dwellers  in  outlying  villages, 
and  to  spend  one's  days  in  a  placiil, 
bountiful  land.  It  is  so  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  the  vexations  of  business 
and  politics  that  it  seems  strange  that 
the  profession  of  van-tlriver  is  not  des- 
penitely  overcrowded. 

The  sound  of  the  wheels  died  slowly 
away  in  the  distance,  and  we  tramped 
on  thnmgh  the  purple,  limitless  dusk. 
AVe  were  hungry  and  tired,  and  not 
even  the  glories  of  a  June  sunset  had 
charms  to  soothe  us.  We  saw  in  front 
the  small  light  which  marked  a  shep- 
herd's cottage,  the  outpost  of  civiliz:i- 
tion  in  the  glen.  Now  we  were  in  no 
hopes  of  getting  shelter  for  the  night, 
for  we  were  utterly  disreputable  and 
correspondingly  resigned  ;  so  when  we 
came  near  to  the  place  we  hardly  cared 
to  try  the  hospitality  of  its  inmates. 
Yet  we  ventured,  and  with  the  happiest 
result.  I  asked  Hrst,  but  the  Doric  did 
uot  come  natund  to  my  tongue.  The 
comely,  square-faced  shepherd's  wife 
made  no  response.  But  when  Sandy 
with  his  beggar's  flattery  and  irresist- 


ible mock-pathos  made  the  same  re- 
quest, it  was  graciously  conceded. 
'*  We  micht  bide  a'  nichl  i'  the  shed, 
for  we  couldmi  dae  ony  hairm."  We 
gratefully  thanked  her,  aud  U>ok  up  our 
quarters  in  a  rickety  lean-to  half  full  of 
brackens.  The  phice  smelt  of  lar  aad 
sheep-dip,  but  we  cared  uot  a  whit  for 
that,  and  ate  our  supper  with  thankful- 
ness of  heart.  Then  we  stretched  our- 
selves on  the  brackens  and  slept  in 
Homeric  fashion  as  soundly  as  ever 
did  the  Greek  warriors  ^*  hard  by  ibeir 
chariots,  waitiug  for  the  dawn." 

II. 

The  morning  came  blue  and  cloud- 
less, and  we,  who  had  been  tired  and 
dispirited  on  the  previous  night,  rose  in 
a  hopeful  frame  of  mind  and  rejpinled 
the  world  with  serene  equanimity.  We 
were  stirring  with  the  first  light,  leav- 
ing two  lish  as  payment  for  our  quar- 
ters, and  walked  a  mile  farther,  where 
wo  found  a  h(dlow  by  the  roadside  and 
lit  a  fire.  We  made  tea  aud  boiled  our 
trout  in  the  red  ashes.  It  was  good  to 
be  alive  on  such  a  morning.  One  felt 
the  adventurous  joy  which  comes  from 
the  outside  world,  and  ceased  to  won- 
der at  the  lightheartwlnoss  of  wild 
creatures,  for  the  fresh  air  it  intoxicat- 
ing in  its  strength.  It  is  some  fugitive 
remembnince  of  this  which  makes 
hard-working  artisans  and  clerks  In 
their  scant  holidays  traverse  the  coun- 
try on  bicycles,  or  betake  thcmaelvet  to 
a  crowded  seacoast.  Lackadaisical  folk 
groan  over  the  eeslhetic  loee,  but  I  care 
not  a  fig  for  aesthetics.  Belter  thai 
one  of  God's  crcaluree  be  grallflecl  than 
the  whims  of  such  fmdish  i>eoplo.  Onr 
good-will  goes  with  every  wanderer; 
for  after  all  we  are  a  gipsy  race,  and 
our  true  national  singer  is  the  redoabt- 
al>le  Piper's  Son,  who  had  one  aoog 
only,  but  a  choice  go<id  one. 

Two  trarai>s  passed  ns,  early  riaert 
like  ourselves.  They  exchanged  aooie 
strange,  confidential  worda  with  Sandy 
which  I  could  not  follow.  There  is  a 
bond  of  brotherhomlou  the  road  among 
all  wayfarers,  a  gleam  of  decency  in 
their  lives.  The  tramp  ia  an  intcreit* 
ing  study,  and  thoee  who  do  not 
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him  will  hardly  believe  what  a  various- 
ness  ihere  is  iu  the  clau.  I  have 
observed  iu  the  coarse  of  a  short  expe- 
rience three  divisions,  —  the  sesthetic, 
the  religious,  and  the  worhlly.  The 
aesthetic  tramp,  I  fear,  is  a  bit  of  a 
humbug.  He  will  meet  you  and  praise 
tlie  weather  and  the  landscape,  mor- 
alize over  the  beauties  of  the  universe, 
and  then  ask  alms.  Still  he  is  gener- 
ally a  ready  fellow  with  a  good  share  of 
native  humor.  I  have  known  but  one 
rcfligious  tramp,  and  he  is  a  fragrant 
memory.  He  was  a  man  of  a  gliastly 
complexion — "Pale  Death"  the  vil- 
lage called  him  —  and  he  held  mcelings 
in  my  grandfather's  barn.  Once  I  was 
present  at  one  of  them  in  the  great 
dusty  place,  lighted  by  a  single  candle. 
The  discourse  still  remains  in  my  rec- 
ollecticm  ;  it  began,  I  think,  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  faith,  and  ended 
with  an  admonition  against  "  cruwality 
to  animals."  He  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  it  was  remarked  of  him  that  he 
always  cleaned  the  farm-byre  or  stable 
before  he  left  as  a  mark  of  his  grati- 
tude. The  great  majority  of  tramps 
belong  to  the  last  class,  and  have  few 
thoughts  above  their  daily  provender. 
Sandy  was  a  compound  of  the  aesthetic 
and  the  worldly.  He  had  a  love  for 
fine  natural  sights,  and  an  equal  liking 
for  creature  comforts.  For  him  the 
beauty  of  nature  from  long  experience 
had  become  a  common  thing,  while  a 
gootl  dinner  and  a  warm  fire  had  be- 
come idealized  from  the  rarity  of  their 
advent.  He  had  so  rioted  in  the  ex- 
quisite that  the  substantial  was  more  to 
his  liking. 

Before  we  reached  the  highest  ground 
on  the  road  we  passed  a  white,  desolate 
house,  the  fann  of  Tweedshaws,  and 
looking  down  to  the  meadow  below  saw 
a  little  well  with  an  upright  stake  be- 
si<le  it,  which  we  knew  for  the  source 
of  Tweed.  A  few  hundred  yards  more 
and  we  were  on  the  summit,  facing  a 
bri>5k  wind  from  the  Solway.  The 
green,  rolling  lands  of  Annandale 
stretched  away  to  the  English  Border. 
Hartfell  and  his  brother  giants,  the 
hi<;h,  maf>terful  guardians  of  Moffat- 
dale,  lay  clothed  with  sunshine,  and  far 


to  the  right  rose  the  moorlands  and 
pleasant  slopes  which  cradle  the  young 
Clyde.  A  gracious,  urbsme  landscape, 
with  just  the  necessary  suggestion  of 
something  more  rugged  in  the  remote 
hills. 

At  our  feet  in  the  deep  glen  rose  the 
little  river  Annan.  The  precipitous 
hollow,  its  source,  is  popularly  cidled 
the  Devil's  Beef-Tub  ;  sometimes,  too, 
the  Marquis  of  Annandale's  Beef-Tub, 
for  it  was  the  place  of  safety  to  which 
the  Johnstones  drove  their  ill-gotten 
herds.  It  gave  a  mim  a  vast  idea  of 
space  to  look  down  and  see  the  white 
dots  on  the  turf  which  he  knew  to  be 
sheep  and  the  grey  lines  which  might 
be  a  sheepfold.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Laird  of  Summertrees,  popularly  csilled 
Pate-in-Peril,  escaped,  when  on  his 
way  to  trial  at  Carlisle  ;  and  he  has  left 
the  most  concise  and  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  place  to  bo  had.  "  A 
d — d  deep,  black,  blackguard-looking 
abyss  of  a  liole  it  is,  and  goes  straight 
down  from  the  roadside,  as  perpendic* 
ular  as  it  can  do,  to  be  a  heathery 
bi*ac.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  small 
bit  of  a  brook,  that  you  would  think 
could  hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the 
hills  that  are  so  closely  jammed  round 
it."  A  finer  story  hangs  about  the 
place.  Iu  the  old  coaching  days  a 
great  snowstorm  once  delayed  the 
Edinburgh  coach  at  Moffat.  The  mails 
were  important,  so  the  guanl  and  driver 
set  out  on  horseback  with  them  to 
reach  Tweeddale  and  thence  to  the 
city.  A  few  miles  and  the  horses  failed 
them,  so  they  turned  back  and  strug- 
gled on  foot  through  the  drifts.  Here, 
at  Erickstanehead,  they  perishe<l,  but 
before  death  they  hung  the  mailbsigs  on 
a  post,  and  a  shephenl  going  out  in  the 
early  morning  saw  the  gleam  of  the 
brass  buckles  and  learned  the  story  of 
two  brave  men.  After  this  a  house  of 
shelter  was  built,  but  the  wind  blew  it 
down  ;  then  another,  which  was  also 
unroofed  ;  and  to-<lay  you  may  see  the 
ruins  on  the  steep  above  the  Tub. 

When  wo  passed  the  great  hollow 
was  full  of  mist,  like  steam  from  some 
mighty  caldron.  A  desolate  curlew 
sent  a  quavering  cry  out  of  the  void, 
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which  died  almost  instnully  in  Uiu 
silence.  The  plnce  was  as  still  and 
placid  as  a  roofless  temple. 

In  half  a  mile  we  were  round  the 
bend  of  the  hill  and  in  lower  latitudes. 
A  kestrel  flew  in  rings  around  a  flr 
wood  by  the  roadside.  The  banks  of 
mountain -grass  were  fragrant  with 
half-opened  thyme,  and  soberly  gay 
with  milkwort  and  evebrii^ht.  A  stone 
bridge,  clustered  with  spleenwort  fern, 
spanni'd  a  liitlc  burn  which  fell  in  the 
most  reckless  manner  down  the  face  of 
the  hill.  A  few  birch-trees  shaded  it, 
and  some  wild  roses  threw  pink  blos- 
soms across  it.  We  turned  into  the 
place,  and,  lying  in  the  shadow,  en- 
joyed the  summer  ;  and,  what  with 
the  heat  and  the  tumbling  water,  I 
think  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep. 
About  midday  we  both  got  up  and 
looked  around.  A  cloud  had  come  over 
the  sun.  The  world  had  not  such  a 
pleasing  look  as  in  the  morning.  The 
road  was  dustier,  the  trees  less  green, 
the  hills  more  unapproachable.  By 
and  by  the  sun  came  out  from  his 
cloud,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
charm  had  gone  from  the  face  of  the 
world,  —  for  me,  but  not  for  my  com- 
panion ;  he  was  unmovable  and  inured 
to  all  things. 

Our  way  grew  more  and  more  low- 
land as  we  went  onward.  A  few  cot- 
tages appeared,  covered  with  creepers 
and  with  trim  ganlen  plots  in  front, 
which  told  us  that  certainly  we  ba<l 
left  the  moorlands  behind.  Then  a 
miller's  cart,  laden  with  flour-bags, 
completed  the  transformation.  Never 
before  had  leisurely  quiet  seemed  so 
attractive  as  it  did  to  us,  two  tired 
wayfarers,  on  that  summer  afternoon. 
The  blessing  of  movement  is  to  accen- 
tuate the  pleasure  of  rest ;  so  also  it  is 
from  the  peaceful ness  of  nature  that 
motion  acquires  half  its  charm.  If  we 
could  behold  the  cyclic  pro«j:ress  of  the 
earth,  I  Ihiiik  that  we  should  be  quit  of 
gipsy  lonijinirs  once  and  forever. 

Some  un<nrainly  buildings  rose  among 
onlerly  trees,  and  we  felt  the  aroma  of 
civilization.  The  sounds  of  men  at 
work  cjime  to  our  ears,  a  woo<lcutter 
was    busy  in  a  small    flr  wood  ;    the 


sternly  click  of  the  mower  was  loud  io 
the  hayflelds.  We  t^^ssed  a  clinrch- 
yard  and  a  golf-course,  anti,  crossing 
the  Annan,  found  ourselves  in  Uie 
notable  town  of  Moffat. 

Now  here  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  chron- 
icle my  sad  defection.  Tliroughoul  the 
journey  I  had  worn  a  pair  of  great  hob- 
nailed boots  which  were  clearly  meant 
by  Providence  for  pcal-bogM,  but  not 
for  the  highway.  So  by  this  lime  of 
day  my  feet  were  more  than  a  little 
sore.  Also  I  had  lost  the  fresh  inter- 
est in  travelling  with  which  I  had 
started  ;  therefore,  in  a  lamentable  and 
uu-Spartanliko  spirit,  I  bethought  my- 
self of  a  friend's  house,  where  I  could 
get  books  and  decent  food,  res|)ectable 
clothes,  and  the  other  luxuries  of  life. 
I  called  a  halt,  and  came  to  terms  with 
Sand}'.  He  made  uo  ohjectiou,  hinted 
no  word  of  ingratitude ;  but  I  thought 
that  I  discerned  somewhere  in  hit 
grave  demeauor  surprise  at  my  traitor- 
ous conduct.  We  bade  each  other 
good-<lay,  and  I  tume<1  aside,  while  mj 
former  comrade,  with  his  stick  flonr- 
ished  in  the  air,  and  reproach  in  his 
retreating  footsteps,  went  stolidly  on 
his  way.  Then  I  learned  something  of 
the  feelings  of  Orpah  when  she  choss 
to  return  alone  to  Moab.  J.  B. 


HAUNTS  OP  AKCIXNT  PKAGB. 

And  one,  an  RnglUh  home.    Orey  twUI|^ ; 

On  dewy  pasture*,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  eleep ;  all  thlngp  In  ovder  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peaoe. 

TxanrYsosr,  **  The  Falaaa  off  Ait^.'* 

rv. 
The  same  diversity  of  aspect  one 
notices  between  Kent  and  Sussex,  one 
obser^'es  again  between  SuEssex  and 
Ilampshire,  and  a  contrast  eqoallj 
striking  between  Ilampshire  and  Berk* 
shire.  To  the  andifferentiating  eye, 
perhaps,  the  Susses  Downs  seem  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  Downs  of  Hamp- 
shira,  and  the  c(^>ses  of  Kent  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  tliose  of  Berks.  But 
the  birds  know  better,  and  so  do  the 
wild  (!owers,  and  make  fine  distinctions 
of  their  own  between  one  Qovnlj  and 
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another.  Here  you  shall  see  on  the 
hedge-hunks  the  yellow  agniiioiiy,  hut 
not  the  hi  vender-colored  scahious  ;  and' 
between  East  Meoii  and  Winchester  — 
and  indeed  on  to  Wliitchurch  and 
Hursthourne  Park  —  I  saw  miniature 
forests  of  the  \3erha8cum  or  luulleiu, 
which  I  liave  ciirefuily  to  cultivate  at 
home,  not  findhig  it  in  the  neighhoring 
lanes.  If  one  missed  the  sound  of 
the  yaffel,  or  Kentish  woodpecker,  in 
sceneti  that  were  new,  compensation 
was  forthcoming  in  the  apparition  of 
the  woodchat  and  the  yellow  wagtail. 
But  the  very  commons,  nay,  even  the 
artificiidly  and  carefully  designed  parks, 
have  specilic  characteristics  of  their 
own  in  each  county,  East  well  having 
little  in  common  witli  Arundel  or  Par- 
ham,  Parham  not  reminding  you  in  the 
least  of  Hursthourne,  and  Hursthourne 
being  quite  other  than  Aldermaston. 
It  was  a  fortunate  accident  that,  three 
years  ago,  burned  Hursthourne  Ilcmse 
to  the  ground  ;  for  it  was  an  unlovely 
edifice  in  a  lovely  position,  and  its 
owner  has  thus  had  the  chance,  of 
which  he  is  availing  himself,  to  bring 
about  closer  harmony  between  the  two. 
I  dare  say  one  may  be  too  much  of  a 
purist  in  art ;  but  I  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that  even  the  new  Hursthourne, 
stately  addition  as  it  will  be  to  the 
homes  of  England,  was  not  conceived, 
in  some  of  its  details,  with  a  more  com- 
plete recoicnilion  of  the  ahsolute  perfec- 
tion Eni>rlish  rural  domestic  architecture 
attained  three  centuries  ago,  when  the 
rural  magnates  of  that  day  strove  to 
esUibli^h  their  claim  to  nobilitv  of 
mind,  by  building  edifices  in  which 
prodigality  of  expenditure  was  con- 
trolled and  tempered  by  severe  and 
supreme  taste. 

In  one  respect,  it  must  be  allowed, 
you  may  travel  from  county  to  county 
without  getting  away  from  a  certain 
monotonous  similarity.  The  gardens 
of  large  country  places  resemble  each 
other  overmuch,  and  betray  the  ab- 
sence of  individual  conception  and 
supervision.  More  than  once  in  the 
course  of  my  excursion,  it  was  said  to 
me,  from  a  generously  overweening 
estimate  of  my  capacity  to  proffer  use- 


ful counsel,  "  I  wish  you  would  help 
me  to  lay  out  the  ganlen.*'  I  know  no 
qiore  difficult,  if  indeed  it  be  not  an 
impossible  task,  save  within  the  limits 
of  strict  formality  ;  and,  as  regards  the 
latter,  very  little  help  or  counsel  is 
needed,  any  one  of  the  hundred  of 
forms  already  existing  sufficing  for  the 
pur|)ose.  But  the  request,  I  suspect, 
springs  from  the  feeling  of  discontent 
with  gardens  as  they  for  the  most  part 
are,  and  from  a  wholesome  rebellion 
against  the  system  that  relegates  the 
sweetest  and  most  pleasing  flowers 
either  to  the  kitchen-garden  inclosure 
or  to  a  remote  pleasaunce.  So  far  am  I 
from  imagining  that  I  have  any  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  to  offer,  that  I 
always  reply  I  could  not  '*  lay  out  *'  a 
garden  unless  I  abided  in  it  for  some 
years ;  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  garden  must  help  one 
to  lay  itself  out.  It  must  have  a  mind 
of  its  own,  as  well  as  bear  the  impress 
of  yours.  But,  indeed,  I  note  that  the 
larger  the  place,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  ground  dedicate(l  to  garden, 
the  more  perplexing  becomes  the  en- 
deavor to  produce  one  that  shall  be 
beautiful.  There  are  impediments  to 
the  marriiige  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
I  am  asked  to  invest  magni licence 
with  charm,  and  I  know  not  how  to  do 
it.  I  fear  splendid  houses  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  liaving  splendid  gardens ; 
and  if  you  are  in  search  of  winsome 
simplicity,  you  will  scarcely  mend  mat- 
ter by  tacking  on  a  cotton  skirt  to  a 
velvet  bodice.  The  humbler  graces  of 
life  evade  the  commands  of  the  opu- 
lent ;  and  that  lonsi^-expressed  ideal, 
'*  love  in  a  cottage,"  seems  to  suggest 
that  cottage-gardens  best  satisfy  the 
e3'e,  and  get  nearest  to  the  heart. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  offer  why  gardens  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  a  fault,  or  indicate 
a  mistake,  excite  a  certain  conventional 
admiration,  but  leave  one  unmoved. 
Is  it  that  they  are  too  perfect,  and  that, 
as  in  other  d(»mains  of  effort  and  feel- 
ing, we  quickly  wax  dissatisfied  with 
the  absolute  attainment  of  our  aim, 
the  absolute  fulfilmiMit  of  our  own  de- 
sire ?    As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  scarcely 
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from  perfection  that  llie  lartj^er  gardens 
suffer.  Their  defect  springs  rather 
from  tlio  inertness  of  mind  or  tlie  in- 
curiousness  of  disposition  of  those  who 
alone  could  imhue  them  with  the  spell 
of  surprise  and  oriirinality.  Their 
owners  accept  the  dispensation  of 
costly  tradition  with  a  too  placid  con- 
servatism, and  omit  to  horrow  instruc- 
tion from  the  simpler  but  more  telling 
expedients  of  their  humbler  neighbors. 
It  is  not  always  so  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  stage  but  one  on  my  way 
back  to  Kent,  I  had  the  agi'ecable  op- 
portunity of  noting  how,  at  beautiful 
Loseley,  new  idctis  can  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  an  old-world  garden. 
Not  less  pleasing  was  it  to  be  able  there 
to  philosophize  to  oneself  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  our  own  flesh  and  blo(K]  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  like  Goldsmith^s 
hunted  hare,  to  *^pant  to  the  place 
from  which  at  first  she  drew,"  and  — 

Here  to  return  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

Blood  is  stronger  than  many  leagues 
of  water ;  and  it  is  in  England  alone 
that  cultivated  Americans  can  hope  to 
satisfy  the  inherited  longing  in  their 
X  yeins  for  haunts  of  ancient  peace. 

But  let  the  terraces  and  parterres  of 
the  opulent  be  what  they  m«ay,  the 
cottage-gardens  of  England  invest  a 
driving-tour  through  its  villages  and 
hamlets  with  a  continually  recurring 
charm.  In  their  diminutive  domain 
are  all  the  loveliest  and  most  sweet- 
smelling  flowers ;  roses,  pinks,  car- 
nations, sweet  -  peas,  honeysuckle, 
lavender,  jessamine,  hollyhocks,  sweet- 
briar,  and  modest  mignonette,  sur- 
mised only  by  the  virtue  of  its  scent. 
And  the}'  are  all  so  well  cared  for,  so 
lovingly  tended  ;  and,  one  notes  with 
satisfaction,  their  plants  for  the  most 
part  evidently  come  from  the  biixger 
gardens  that  are  so  much  less  lieautiTul 
than  theniHclves.  This  particular  rela- 
tionship between  mansion  and  cottage 
is  a  pecnlinrly  grateful  evidence  of  tlie 
minor  charities  of  life.  But  I  hope  the 
cottager  will  rtMain  his  simple  tastes  in 
this  respect,  and  not  give  hospitality  in 
his  little  gardiMi  to  the  glaring,  flaring, 
tubemus   begonias   which    his    betters 


are  beginning  so  universally  to  affect. 
One  would  have  to  be  a  ver>-  ignorant 
optimist  not  to  be  aware  iliat  sickness, 
and  scant  or  precarious  wage,  some- 
times make  life  painful  and  {laihetic 
in  the  most  picturesque  and  smiling 
villages.    But  the  general  impressioD 
left  on  the  mind  by  a  drive  through 
England,  is  that  of  a  well-to-ilo,  hcmie- 
loving,  self-respecting,  contenteil  peo- 
ple, who  consider  the  questions  pro- 
pounded for  their  supi>osed  advantage 
by  theorists    on    society  and    giiveru- 
ment,  with    a   somewhat    incredulous 
mind  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  most  sedue- 
tive  onitors  will  quickly  convert  into 
impatient  malcontents  the  conifortable 
folk  one  sees,  through  the  open  door 
at  the  home  end  of  the  gnnlen,  sitting 
at  a  table  covered  with  a  siiotless  cloth, 
drinking  their  tea  at  1».  4d.,  sweetened 
by  sugar  at  2d.  a  pound,  and  slicing  the 
quartern-loaves  from  the  neigh l>oring 
mill,  four  of  which  can  now  be  had  for 
8d.      If   rents  and  profits   go   down, 
wages  happily  go  up  ;  and  if  Parlia- 
ment would  but  bold  its  hand,  and  let 
well  alone,  a  natural  law  is,  I  believe, 
now  at  work,  which  will  leave  our  En- 
glish hamlets  as  peaceful  in  temperas 
they  are  ancient  in  aspect. 

AVith  what  affection,  too.  English- 
men, no  matter  how  far  an  active  and 
eminent  career  may  have  carried  them 
from  their  home,  cling  to  the  country- 
side where  they  were  bom,  to  the  mstie 
church  where  they  were  christened. 
Halting  at  West  Meon,  in  Hampshire, 
an  hour  after  midday,  I  found  the 
village  inn,  whose  larder  is,  I  sus- 
pect, at  oi*dinary  times  of  a  very  ele* 
mentary  character,  liad  concentrated  all 
its  energies  on  providing  a  funenl 
luncheon  for  a  number  of  strangers, 
sadly  attired,  who  had  come  to  pay  tlie 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  distinguished 
and  useful  citizen,  who  was  for  3'ean 
responsible  for  the  peace  and  onler  of 
the  largest  and  most  i>opuloos  city  in 
the  world.  Yet  his  liones  were  to  lie 
in  this  remote  and  quiet  hamlet.  Tn 
him  less  than  to  most  men,  for  be 
was  a  '^  good  and  faithful  servant,"  hot 
to  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  I  think,  are 
applicable  the  reflections  that  shaped 
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themselves  in  thnt  sequestered  cliurch- 
yard  whea  all  the  mourners  had  quilted 
it:  — 

THB  DI8CRAJIOED  DEBTOR. 

Why  should  we,  from  this  long  and  losing 

strife 
When    summoned    to   depart,    halt    half 

afraid  ? 
Death  is  full  quittance  for  the  debts  of  life, 
Discharging  the  account  though  still  un- 
paid. 
Who  is  it  that  can  say  he  still  hath  met 
Friendship's  just  claim  and  Duty's  punctual 

call? 
How  little  do  we  give  for  what  we  get. 
And  but  for  Death  we  should  be  bankrupts 

all! 
For  loan  of  life  the  richest  but  compound. 
Love's  priceless  gift  we  but  repay  in  part ; 
Beggared  and  bare  our  balance  would  be 

found, 
If  all  we  owe  were  honored  by  the  heart. 
Die,  and  the  lenders  our  default  forget. 
Nay,  though  defrauded,  then  seems  theirs 

the  debt. 

The  furthest  point  I  had  in  view  in 
ray  excursion  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newbury,  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  district  in  tlio  island  makes 
one  remember  that  £iigland  was  not 
always  a  land  of  ancient  peace.  Ex- 
actly two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
was  fouglit  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, the  fii*st  having  taken  place  in 
the  preceding  year,  1643.  Donnington 
Castle y  within  a  quarter-of-an-liour's 
walk  of  which  I  was  given  kindly  hos- 
pitality for  four  days  —  the  longest  halt 
I  made  —  was  besiejijed  in  1644  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  Charles, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Shaw 
House,  then  known  as  Dolman's,  just 
outside  the  town  of  Newbury,  had 
come  in  force  to  relieve  it.  Though 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  hardly 
favorable  to  the  Royalists,  Donnington 
Castle,  which,  by  connnanding  the 
roads  both  to  Oxford  and  London,  was 
of  first-rate  im[)ortance,  was  still  held 
by  Colonel  Boys,  who,  thou«rh  over 
and  over  again  vii^orously  assailed,  did 
not  surrender  till  1646,  and  tlien  only 
in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  kin<;. 
I  approached  it,  one  sunny  Au'jjust 
evening,  along  a  path   on  one  side  of 


which  was  ripening  a  field  of  wheat,, 
and  on  the  other  was  swelling  a  broad 
expanse  of  mangolds.  Anything  more 
peaceful  than  the  ruins  of  Donnington 
Castle  now  are,  one  would  seek  for  in 
vain.  It  still  commands  a  vast  sweep 
of  country,  and  Q\^\\i  splendid  elms, 
towering  whore  its  banks  slope  away^ 
stand  like  sleepless  warders  before  it. 
But  a  family  party  of  the  humbler  sort 
had  come  out  from  Newbury  to  enjoy 
their  tea  on  the  greensward  hard  by  its 
ivy-clasped  gateway  ;  and  while  the 
water  was  boiling,  the  little  daughter 
sat  arranii^ing  the  folds  of  her  dolPs 
frock,  while  her  brother,  even  younger 
llnin  she,  amused  himself  by  master- 
fully cracking  his  wliip.  We  are  all 
Cavaliers  or  Roundheads  si  ill,  I  sup- 
pose, all  for  this  side  or  that ;  and  I 
tliought  of  one  of  the  controversies  of 
to-day  on  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
contrasted  natural  instincts  of  tliose 
two  children  shed  some  suggestive 
instruction.  Half  an  hour  later,  I 
observed  fresh  confiimiation  of  the  in- 
ference I  then  and  there  silently  drew. 
For,  on  my  return  to  the  fair  English 
home  where  I  was  staying,  I  found  my 
hostess  just  starting  for  her  own  little 
private  hospital  on  the  neighboring 
common,  and  her  daughters  intent  on 
the  part  they  would  shortly  have  to 
take  in  an  entertsiinment  whose  final 
object  was  healing  charity  ;  while  their 
young  brother,  though  as  yet  only  at  a 
preparatory  school,  had  marshalled  the 
footmen,  the  stable-helps,  and  any 
other  male  retainers  within  call,  for  a 
primitive  cricket-match  ;  and  tlie  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  waiting  to  take 
me  to  Shaw  House  to  show  me  the 
inscription:  ^' Hanc  juxta  fencstram, 
rex  Carolus  primus,  iustante  obsidi- 
one  schoppopetme  ictu  tantum  non 
tmjectus  est,  die  Oclob.  XXVII., 
MDCXLIV."  The  king  was  dressing 
at  the  bow-window,  near  to  which,  in 
the  wainscot,  is  a  hole  made  by  the 
bullet  that  missed  its  mark,  leaving 
i(s  intended  victim  for  a  still  darket 
tragedy.  Now,  Shaw  House  looks  as 
tliongh  it  had  been  a  haunt  of  ancient 
peace  from  all  time. 

Alfred  Austin. 
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From  Public  Opinion. 
THE  "BOT  HERO*'  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

With  reference  to  an  inquest  held 
on  Friday  at  llattersea  on  Thoracis 
Keep,  llic  "  Boy  Hero"  of  the  Crimea, 
the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  story, 
puhlished  some  years  ago,  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  deceased  :  ^'Thomas  Keep, 
of  tlie  3rd  HatUdion  Grenadier  Guanls, 
aged  ten  years,  was  a  very  proud  l>oy 
when  he  first  donned  his  gay  red  uni- 
form and  sounded  the  hugle-call  morn- 
ing and  niglit  in  the  Imrrack  square  or 
outside  the  guard-room.  He  felt  him- 
seir  every  inch  a  soldier  when  he  lay 
down  with  his  hoots  on  to  sleep  in  the 
guard  hed  at  night,  ready  to  turn  out 
in  a  moment  when  the  orderly  officer 
went  his  rounds.  But  his  excitement 
knew  no  hounds  when  the  startling 
order  came  fur  the  army  to  proceed 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  Russia.  He  wais 
wild  with  delight  when  his  turn  came 
to  depart.  The  plucky  little  fellow  did 
his  duty  manTully,  and  kept  up  his 
spirits  and  health,  notwithstanding 
all  the  terrihle  sights  and  sufferings 
he  witnessed,  whicli  crushed  many 
brave  hearts  around  him.  He  passed 
unharmed  throu<;h  the  battle  of  Bahi- 
clava.  Tlien  set  in  that  dreary  No- 
vember —  colder,  darker,  gloomier, 
even  than  it  was  in  England.  The 
early  morning  of  the  5th  found  him 
sleeping  amid  his  commdes.  None 
will  forget  the  dawn  of  that  eventful 
day.  Tliti  terrihle  fire  suddenly  opened 
from  ninety  pieces  of  artiller}*,  placed 
stealthily  by  the  enemy  during  the 
niglit  on  heights  commanding  our  posi- 
tion, awoke  our  troops  from  sleep,  and, 
like  roused  lions,  they  turned  out  at 
once  to  Hirht  to  the  death.  .  .  .  Our  men 
fought  with  indomitable  courage,  but 
in  many  places  the  enemy  oulinnnbered 
them  forlv  to  one.  When  the  darkness 
of  the  winter  night  fell  the  victory  was 
ours.  .  .  .  When  the  clear  full  moon 
shone  out  between  the  clouds  what  a 


sight  of  liorror  was  revenled  I    A  grey 
quivering  mass  covered  the  heights  — 
tifteen  hundred  dead  and  wounded  En- 
glish, French,  aud  Russians.    Groans 
and  screams  of  agony  were  rising  up 
from  all  parts.    To  add  to  the  terrors 
of  the  scene,  the  Russians  from  their 
sliips  in  the  harbor  and  from  the  forti- 
fications to  the  north  were  throwing  a 
perfect  storm  of  shell  all  over  the  fleld, 
killing  their  own  and   our    wounded. 
Among  all  these  a  stunly  little  figure  in 
red  came  and  went,  evidently  with  a 
purpose    in    view.      ^It's    little    Toui 
Keep,*  said  many  a  soldier  ;  *  whatever 
cam  the  hid  be  at  ?    He  must  be  dead 
beaL    Why  can't  he  stay  out  of  reach 
of  the  shells,  instead  of  walking  about 
among  them  like  that?'      Still  Tom 
went  on  steadily  with  his  work,  tearing 
down  fails,  picking  up  woikI,  or  any- 
thing that  would  burn.    Soon  a  good 
big  fire  was  burning,  the  mere  sight  of 
which   warmed    and  cheered    man}'  a 
sorely  wounded  man  wlio  lay  shivering 
in  agony  under  tlie  sweep  of  tlie  bitter, 
restless    wind.       Eagerly    dim     eye» 
watched  the  Ixiy's  movements  as    he 
bent  over  something  he  was  npimrcnlly 
boiling  on  his  fire.    Then  with  cheery 
words  he  moved  amid  tliat  suffering, 
helpless   throng   of    prostrate    forms. 
*  Have  a  drink  of  hot  tea  ? '  he  said, 
offering  a  mug  to  the  cold,  quivering 
lips  of  many  a  fainting  comrade,  wIm 
munnured  a  heartfelt  blesitiiig  as  he 
passed  on  with   the  welcome    refresh- 
ment.   That  cup  of  hot  tea   bniught 
back  life  and  hope  to  many  fainting 
hearts,  and  gave  them  strength  to  ¥rai» 
on  till  further  aid  came.  .  .  .  Well  and 
bravely  Keep  bore  himself  through  the 
long  hours  of  battle  and  carnage,  shirk- 
ing no  fatigue,  showing  no  fear  amid 
scenes  which  tried  the  nerve  of  hard- 
ened veterans.     Well  did  be  deserve 
the    hononiblc    mention    he    reoeived 
fntm  his  colonel  for  his  peraoiial  brav* 
ery  in  the  field,  and  for  his  self-eacriAe- 
iug  devotion  to  the  wounded.*' 
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Across  the  Years,  etc. 


ACROSS  TH£  TEARS. 

Hid  in  some  secret  chamber  of  the  heart 

Who  has  not,  set  apart, 
Old  dreams,  once  sweet,  too  bitter  now 
for  tears. 
Kept  from  the  innocent  years 
When    this    sad    world,   worn    grey  by 
weary  feet. 
First  met  us,  strange  and  sweet ; 
When  joys    unknown  dreamed  on   the 
sleeping  seas, 
When  half-caught  mysteries 
Glanced  in  the  woodlands,  and  the  purple 
hill 
Had  glorious  secrets  still  ? 
In  that  lost  world  of  sweet  and  fearful 

joy 
Still  dwells  and  dreams  a  boy 
Dear  to  my  heart  as  some  wild  flower  of 
song 
Heard  on  a  summer  night,  and  lost,  alas, 
so  long  ! 

I  know  there  shines  a  brighter  sun  for 
him. 
And  out  of  bluer  skies 
Than  those  which  Time  and  tears  make 
grey  and  dim 
To  disenchanted  eyes. 
I  fain  would  see  him,  yet  I  fear  to  meet 

His  pure  soul's  questionings 
Lest  I  should  soil  with  my  world-weary 
feet 
Young  Hope's  half -opened  wings. 
All  the  old  glamour  lies  on  hill  and  sea, 

Green  woods  and  valleys  lone. 
In  that  fair  world,  lost  for  so  long  to  me. 

Which  still  is  all  his  own. 
He  hears  strange  voices  calling  him  and 
sees 
The  fairy-j>eople  pass 
Where  there  is  naught  for  me  but  mur- 
murous bees 
And  wind-stirred  meadow-grass. 
For  him  there  is  no  dawn  that  may  not 
bring 
Adventure  wild  and  strange  ; 
Not  his  the  curse  of  vain  remembering 

Nor  the  cold  fear  of  change. 
1   know  his    thoughts,   his    hopes,    his 
dreams,  for  all 
Were  shared  with  me  of  old 
Ere  I  had  seen  life's  pitiless  sunlight  fall 

Across  my  fairy  gold. 
And  still   I   know  he  looks   to  see   me 
come 
Adown  the  hill  of  Fame, 
As  in  our  dreams  with  trumx)et  and  with 
drum 
And  banners  brave  we  came. 


He  knows  not  the  black  gulfs  that  open- 
wide 
Between  my  life  and  his, 
That  he  shall  never  leave  the  further 
side 
Nor  I  return  from  this. 

At  summer  noon  he  calls  me  from  the 
heights. 
And  on  long  winter  nights, 
AVhen    the   brown    hills   and   sky    and 
shining  bay 
Are  all  one  weary  grey. 
Above  the  wild  swan's  trumpet,  ringing 
clear, 
His  voice  again  I  hear. 
Fain  would  I  rise  and  go  along  with  him 

Out  through  the  shadows  dim 
To  some  dark,   shining  sea  where  the 
white  stars 
Through  silvered,  cloudy  bars 
Look  on  their  mirrored  beauties  and  the 
air 
A    thousand    odors   sweet  and    charmed 
sounds  doth  bear. 

Duncan  J.  Robertson. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


AFTER  RAIN. 

Clear  shining  after  rain  ;  the  great  grey 

seas 
Sleep,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  wooing  breeze. 
That,  heather-laden  from  the  purple  down, 
Sweeps   o'er  the  red  roofs  of  the  hshing- 

town. 
Moving  the  brown  sails  of  the  flitting  skiffs. 
Dying  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  cliffs. 

Clear    shining    after    rain  ;    the    August 

skies, 
All  glowing  in  the  sunset's  rosy  dyes. 
Lend  a  soft  radiance  from  the  golden  west. 
To  spread  a  pathway  over  ocean's  breast. 
That  heaves  and  murmurs,  making  music 

low. 
To  the  still  splendors  of  the  afterglow. 

So,  with  the  shade  and  shine  of  April  past, 
And  summer's  passionate  moments  lulled 

at  last. 
The  autumn's  tranquil    magic   claims   its 

hour. 
The  fruit,  sometimes,  is  sweeter  than  the 

flower ; 
When  the  hot  heart  and  eager  baffled  will. 
In  the  clear  shining  after  rain.  He  still. 

All  The  Year  Round. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  OOUYERNANTE  OF  PARIS. 

A  CHAPTER  entitled  "  Parisian  Con- 
trasts," in  a  book  little  known  — 
scai'cely  even  remembered  now  —  by 
Henry  Fotbergill  Chorley,  tbe  once 
formidable  Athenasum  cntic,  contains 
tbe  following  remarkable  passage  :  — 

Another  and  most  signal  example  of  the 
contrasts  to  be  encountered  in  Paris  I 
found  in  the  two  small  and  humbly  fur- 
nished rooms  where  Madame  La  Duchesse 
d'Abrant^s  received  her  weekly  guests. 
Who  could  enter  them  and  not  think  of  the 
brilliant /g£6«  of  Paris,  at  which,  as  Junot's 
wife,  she  had  queened  it  in  her  time? 
Herself,  too  I  When  I  saw  her,  every 
trace  of  youth  and  elegance  was  gone. 
Her  figure  was  clumsy,  her  eye  heavy,  her 
voice  hoarse,  and  her  spirits  feverish, 
spirits  referable  to  the  same  habit  of  in- 
dulgence in  opiates.  It  was  a  complete 
metamorphosis.  One  could  not  speak  of 
difference  between  the  present  and  the 
past — between  the  literary  drudge,  com- 
pelled, out  of  an  exhausted  store,  to  coin 
volume  after  volume,  and  the  intimate  com- 
panion of  Napoleon.  The  noisy  repartee 
and  anecdote  which  filled  her  small  rooms, 
and  in  which  she  bore  a  most  incessant 
part,  could  not  deafen  me  to  the  recollec- 
tions that  would  arise,  as  I  watched  her 
cajoling  one  or  two  of  those  confident 
black-bearded  haunters  of  every  salon,  in 
every  line  of  whose  countenance  there  is 
journaliste  as  clearly  written  as  if  the 
printer's  devil  had  stamped  it  there.  This 
was  only  a  few  months  before  the  contrasts 
of  Madame  d'Abrant^s*  lot  were  brought  to 
a  climax  by  her  death  in  a  hospital.  When 
she  was  lying  there  —  once  the  inmate  of 
palaces  —  in  almost  her  last  hours,  the 
nurse  in  attendance  pointed  her  out  to  a 
party  of  visitors,  who  were  making  the 
tour  of  the  wards.  "What!"  exclaimed 
the  expiring  woman,  'Ms  it  me  you  would 
make  a  show  of  ?  "  ^ 

**  Think,"  comments  Miss  Mitford, 
in  quoting  part  of  this  passage  to  Mrs. 
Browning, 

think  of  the  Ambassadress,  the  Gouver- 
nante  of  Paris,  the  Vice-Queen  of  Portugal, 
laboring  as  a  bookseller's  drudge  ;  fancy 
the  wife  of  Napoleon's  first  aide-de-camp 

>  Music  and  Manners  in  France.  By  Henry 
Fotbergill  Gborley.  Longmans,  1841,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
260,261 


and  friend,  the  companion  of  Josephine, 
of  Hortense,  of  Duroc,  of  Madame  M^re, 
forced  to  court  such  creatures  as  Balzac  has 
painted  hi ''  The  Journalists  of  Paris  ! "  ^ 

A  recent  edition  of  a  work  which  had 
also  somewhat  dropped  out  of  sight, 
rather  from  its  scarcity  than  from  any 
decrease  of  interest  in  the  fascinating 
period  of  which  it  mainly  treats  (for 
truly  of  the  making  of  Napoleonic 
books  there  is  no  end),  enables  one 
fully  to  realize  how  romantic  and  star- 
tling were  the  vicissitudes  of  that  ca- 
reer which  Mr.  Ciiorley  saw  drawing 
to  its  painful  close.*  Space  will  not 
admit  of  more  than  an  outline  of  Ma- 
dame Junot's  story  here,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  her  animated  and  pictur- 
esque descriptions ;  were  we  to  quote 
all  that  would  repay  perusal  we  should 
have  to  transfer  the  four  attractive  vol- 
umes almost  en  bloc  to  these  pages. 

It  is  curious  how  silent  contemporary 
chroniclers  are  about  a  woman  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  stamp  her 
personality  on  the  memories  of  all  with 
whom  she  came  into  contact.  We 
learn  nothing  of  her  from  Bourrienne 
or  Constant,  from  Madame  de  Rdmusat, 
or  that  universal  gossip  Madame  de 
Genlis,  nor  is  she  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  of  her  friend  Madame  Rd- 
camicr.  Las  Cases  indeed  spoke,  and 
roused  her  dire  indignation  ;  of  his  re- 
marks something  will  be  said  hereafter. 
It  is  well  that  she  has  left  so  clear  and 
vivid  a  portrait  of  herself,  in  depicting 
the  many  famous  persons  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  or  French  literature 
would  have  lost  one  of  its  most  original 
and  animated  figures. 

We  do  not  claim  for  all  her  judg- 
ments or  every  detail  of  her  narrative 
implicit  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Probably  no  woman  of  quick  feelings 
and  temper,  placed  amidst  such  throng- 
ing rivalries  and  jealousies,  personal, 
social,  and,  so  far  as  her  husband  w:ih 
concerned,  professional,  could  have 
preserved  absolute   impartiality.      But 

*  Memoirs  and  CorreBpondence  of  Mary  Bossell 
Mitford.    Bentley.    VoL  iii.,  pp.  138, 139. 

'  Autobiography  and  Recollections  of  Laura, 
Duchess  of  Abrimt^  (widow  of  General  Junot)> 
Edit.  1803.    Richard  Bentley  ft  Son. 
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her  stories  always  appear  hen  trovato, 
and  the  occasional  touches  of  malice 
which  add  liveliness  to  her  style  are 
easily  allowed  for  hy  her  readers. 

Napoleon  and  his  family  in  their 
early  struggles  and  domestic  life  —  the 
courts  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  — 
the  rivalries  of  the  princesses  —  Jose- 
phine^s  breakfasts  —  social  relations 
with  foreign  potentates  —  private  the- 
atricals at  the  Elys^e  and  Malmaison  — 
are  photographed  here  in  tints  which 
cannot  fade,  and  in  a  style  too  natural 
and  vivacious  ever  to  become  old-fash- 
ioned, though  the  plain-speaking  of  the 
author  is  sometimes  a  little  startling. 
When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for 
possible  prejudice  and  exaggeration, 
no  chronicler  of  the  period  has  left  us 
records  at  once  so  vivacious  and  so  mi- 
nute. 

Madame  d'Abrant^  was  born  at 
Montpcllier  in  1784.  Iler  mother  was 
one  of  the  Comneni  (of  which  family 
she  believed  that  of  Bonaparte  to  be  a 
branch),  and  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Lgetitia  Ramolini,  afterwards 
the  mother  of  Napoleon.  Her  father 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Fermon, 
"  connected  with  the  army,"  who,  says 
his  daughter,  ^^  fenced  like  the  cele- 
brated Saint  George,  was  a  delightful 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  had  the 
elegant  manners  of  a  man  of  rank,  al- 
though only  a  commoner  .  .  .  On  his 
arrival  in  Corsica  he  had  already  an 
honorable  fortune  to  offer  to  the  lady 
whom  he  might  wish  to  make  his  wife. 
He  fixed  his  choice  on  the  pearl  of  the 
island  —  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  my  mother." 

M.  Pcrmon,  accepting  a  temporarj* 
appointment  in  America,  took  his  son 
with  him,  Madame  Pcrmon  and  her 
other  children  returning  to  Corsica, 
where  the  intimate  friendship  between 
I.4ctitia  and  Panoria  was  renewed,  and 
their  children  became  constant  playfel- 
lows. 

When  M.  Permon  returned  to  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  War,  lu; 
purchased  tlie  situation  of  receiver- 
(jroneral  of  departmental  taxes,  and 
fixed  his  abode  at  Montpellier,  where 
his  youngest  child,  Laure,  was  born  ; 


but,  in  1785,  Montpellier  was  quitted 
for  Paris,  which  afforded  a  wider  sphere 
for  the  social  ambitions  of  M.  Permon 
and  his  wife. 

My  mother  [says  Madame  d*Abnuitte] 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  an  agreeable 
hostess.  Her  good  temper  and  franknesi 
of  manner  made  her  a  favorite  with  every- 
body; she  united  to  beauty  of  person, 
grace,  tact,  and  above  all,  a  Datoral  intelli- 
gence. She  was,  however,  exceedingly 
deficient  in  education.  She  used  to  say 
she  had  never  read  but  one  book  (Telemm- 
chus) ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  those  who  had 
once  enjoyed  her  conversation  never  could 
quit  her  society  without  reluctance  and 
regret.  How  many  poets  and  distingoisbed 
literary  characters  liave  1  seen  spellbound 
by  the  charm,  not  of  her  person,  but  of  her 
manners !  No  one  could  tell  a  story  with 
more  piquant  originality.  Often  have  my 
brother  and  myself  sat  up  until  three 
o* clock  in  the  morning  listening  to  her. 
But  what  particularly  marked  her  charac- 
ter was  her  perfection  in  that  most  dif&colt 
art  of  presiding  in  her  drawing-room,  or,  ai 
the  emperor  used  to  style  it,  Vart  de  tenir 
8on  salon. 

While  the  parents  re-assembled  many 
distinguished  friends  around  them,  the 
children  were  educated,  we  are  told, 
''  on  the  principles  inculcated  in  Rous- 
scau^s  *  Emile,*  "  the  little  Laure  being 
dressed  as  a  boy  until  she  was  eight 
years  old.  It  was  during  this  residence 
in  Paris  that  she  first  saw  Napoleon :  — 

He  was  at  that  time  in  the  Military 
School,  having  quitted  Brienne  in  the  pi«- 
cedlng  year.  My  uncle  Demetrios  had  met 
him  just  after  he  alighted  from  the  coach 
which  brought  him  to  town  ;  **  And  truly," 
said  my  uncle,  **  he  had  the  appeaxmnoe  of 
a  fresh  importation.  I  met  him  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  he  was  gaping  and 
staring  with  wonder  at  everything  he  saw. 
He  would  have  been  an  excellent  subject 
for  sharpers,  If,  indeed,  he  had  had  any- 
thhig  worth  taking  I" 

My  uncle  invited  him  to  dine  at  hif 
house.  He  told  my  mother  that  Xapoleon 
was  very  morose.  '*I  fear,"  he  added. 
*'that  that  young  man  has  more  sdf- 
eonceit  than  is  suitable  to  his  oondUloo. 
When  he  dined  with  me  he  began  to  de- 
claim violently  against  the  luxury  of  the 
younf;  men  of  the  Military  School.  Aftsr 
a  little  he  turned  the  conTersation  upon 
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Manea,  and  the  present  education  of  the 
young  Manlotes,  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  ancient  Spartan  system  of 
education.  His  observations  on  this  head 
he  told  me  he  intended  to  embody  in  a 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  minister 
of  war.  All  this,  depend  upon  it,  will 
bring  him  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
comrades,  and  it  will  be  lucky  if  he  escape 
being  nm  through.  A  few  days  afterwards 
my  mother  saw  Napoleon,  and  then  his 
irritability  was  at  its  height.  He  would 
scarcely  bear  any  observations,  even  if 
made  in  his  favor,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  to  this  uncontrollable  irritability  that 
he  owed  the  reputation  of  having  been  ill- 
tempered  in  his  boyhood  and  splenetic  in 
his  youth.  My  father,  who  was  acquainted 
with  almost  all  the  heads  of  the  Military 
School,  obtained  leave  for  him  sometimes 
to  come  out  for  recreation.  On  account  of 
an  accident  (a  sprain,  if  I  recollect  right) 
Napoleon  once  spent  a  whole  week  at  our 
house.  To  this  day,  whenever  I  pass  the 
Quai  Conti  I  cannot  help  looking  up  at  a 
garret  window  at  the  left  angle  of  the 
house  on  the  third  floor.  That  was  Napo- 
leon^ s  chamber  when  he  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  a  neat  little  room  it  was.  My  brother 
used  to  occupy  the  one  next  to  it.  The 
two  young  men  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age  ;  my  brother,  perhaps,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  year  or  fifteen  months.  My 
mother  had  recommended  him  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  young  Bonaparte  ;  but 
my  brother  complained  how  unpleasant  it 
was  to  find  only  cold  politeness  where  he 
expected  affection. 

The  Pernion  family  attributed  Napo- 
leon's reserve  and  ill-humor  to  hyper- 
sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  the 
extremely  narrow  means  which  placed 
him  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  better- 
supplied  fellow-students  ;  and  M.  Fer- 
raou  resorted  to  a  friendly  ruse  on  his 
behalf :  — 

I  told  him  [he  said]  that  before  his 
father  expired  in  our  arms  at  Montpellier, 
he  gave  me  a  small  sum  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  of  his  son  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Napoleon  looked  at  me  with  so  scrutinizing 
a  gaze  that  he  almost  intimidated  me. 
*'  Since  this  money  comes  from  my  father, 
sir/^  said  he,  **  I  accept  it.  Had  it  been  a 
loan  I  could  not  have  received  it.  My 
mother  has  already  too  many  burthens, 
and  I  must  not  increase  them  by  expenses 
beyond  my  means,  particularly  when  they 


are  imposed  upon  me  by  the  folly  of  my 
comrades.'* 

On  the  day  when  Napoleon  first  put 
on  uniform  as  a  sous-lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery, he  presented  himself  in  Madame 
Pennon's  salon,  and  her  cruel  young 
daughtera  burat  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at 
the  absurd  appearance  of  his  boots, 
which  were  *^so  high  and  wide  that  his 
little  thin  legs  seemed  buried  in  them." 

At  no  period  of  his  life  could  Napo- 
leon take  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense, 
though  so  fond  of  teasing  others,  and 
his  vanity  being  wounded,  he  grew 
aufifXy  ^i^h  h^s  ^^^^  critics.  C^cile  Per- 
mon  on  this  told  him  that  since  he 
wore  a  sword  he  ought  to  be  gallant  to 
ladies,  and  to  feel  flattered  when  they 
joked  with  him.  **You  are  nothing 
but  a  child  —  a  little  pensionnaire  /  "  he 
contemptuously  replied.  On  which  the 
schoolgirl  of  thirteen  retorted,  ^^And 
you  are  nothing  but  a  Pu88  in  Boots  I " 
Though  extremely  annoyed  at  the  time. 
Napoleon  proved  that  he  bore  no  mal- 
ice by  having  a  toy  made  for  the  little 
Laure,  representing  the  cat  of  the  fairy- 
tale attired  as  footman  to  the  Marquis 
de  Carabas.^ 

Madame  d'Abrantbs'  memories  of  the 
first  French  Bevolution  were  only  the 
confused  recollections  of  childhood,  but 
she  saw  the  '^  immense  and  joyful 
crowd"  which  thronged  the  streets  to 
greet  the  deputies  on  their  way  to 
the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  and 
remembered,  ''as  though  they  were 
terrible  dreams,"  many  of  the  stormy 
scenes  which  preceded  the  Beiga  of 
Terror.  The  royalist  predilections  of 
M.  Permon  and  his  wife  were  so  well 
known,  that  Paris  soon  became  an  un- 
safe abode  for  them,  and  they  departed 
for  Toulouse,  leaving  their  daughters 
in  a  pension,  and  their  son  in  lodgings 
in  the  neighborhood  :  — 

My  sister  and  I  were  wretched  during 
the    time  we  remained  at   the  boarding- 

^  Some  amusing  aoenet,  folly  dMoribed  in  the 
memoin,  show  that  many  years  afterwards  Laure 
pat  a  stop  to  Napoleon's  tormenting  Josephine 
and  Junot,  whom  he  was  calling  the  ComtesBe 
d*Eicarhagrui»  and  the  MarquiU  de  Caralxu^  by 
simply  reminding  him  that  he  had  himself  once 
been  called  P%ui  in  Boots, 
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school.    Our  only  intervals  of  happiness  the  detention  only  lasted  thirieen  days, 

were  when  my  brother  came  to  see  us,  but  the  insult,  coupled  with  the  subee- 

which  he  did  as  often  as  he  could.    One  quent  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  list 

day  he  perceived  as  he  came  along  groups  ^f  general  officers,  rankled   in   Napo- 

of  individuals  whose  sanguinary  drunken-  ^^^^^,^          j   ^^^  sensiUve  mind,  and 

ness    was    horrible.      Ihey  bore   tattered  ^,^^   ^^^^^  j^  ^^1     mentioned  here  to 

garments  upon    their  pikes    and   swords.  ,          .           •     -j     .      u*  i       -n  u      i 

Their   countenances  were   inflamed,    and  ^how,  in  an  incident  which  will  be  de- 

their  eyes  haggard  ;  in  short,  their  appear-  8fr*»>«^  .^^e"^;  how   nobly  he   could  at 

ance  was  hideous.    These  groups  became  ""8  period  of  his  life  return  good  for 

more  frequent  and  more  numerous.     My  evil.* 

brother,  in  his  uneasiness  about  us,  drove  Madame  d^Abrantte  says  that  she 
rapidly  along  the  Boulevard  until  he  ar-  can  never  remember  feeling  the  light- 
rived  opposite  the  house  of  Beaumarchais.  hearted  carelessness  natural  to  a  child  : 
There  he  was  stopped  by  an  immense  mob, 

composed  also  of  half  naked  individuals  ^o  sooner  did  my  understanding  begin 

besmeared  with  blood,  and  who  had  the  ^  develop  than  I  was  requh^  to  employ  It 

appearance  of   demons  incarnate.     They  ^^  guardhig  all  my  words  and  gestures  ;  for 

vociferated,  sang,  and  danced.    It  was  the  *^  }^^  ^^°*«  ^  ^^^^  ^  *"«d«»  "»«  "^"^^ 

Saturnalia  of  Hell !   On  perceivhig  Albert's  *™«  ™^^^  become  the  subject  of  seriom 

cabriolet  they  cried  out :  **  Let  it  be  taken  investigation.     Even  the  games  of  chiW- 

to  him  !    Let  it  be  taken  to  him  !    He  is  **®^  ^^^  rigorously  watched,  and  I  nevw 

an  aristocrat!"    In  a  moment  the  cabriolet  ^^^^  ^^^ge^  ^^^  *  domiciliary  visit  wai 

was  surrounded  by  the  multitude,  and  from  ™*^®  ^  ^^  houMi  at  Toulouse,  and  my 

the  middle  of  the  crowd  an  object  seemed  to  ^^^^^  ^^««  ^^  *^«  PO^^^  ^  ^^«*«  arrested, 

arise  and  approach.    My  brother's  troubled  because,  whUe  pUying  at  the  game  called 

sight  did  not  enable  him  at  first  to  perceive  ^^  ^o«»*»  P^^^  9^^^  /  I  said  to  a  litUe  boy 

long  auburn  tresses  clotted  with  blood,  and  ^'  ^^e  years  old,  "  You  shall  be  JfonsieMr 

a  countenance  even  still  lovely.    The  ob-  '^  Bauphin,^^ 

ject  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  was  Referring    to    the    precaations    neo- 

opposite   to   him.     My  unhappy  brother  ^ssary     in      communication     between 

uttered  an  involunury  cry.    He  had  recog-  p^^s    and    the    provinces,     Madame 

nized  the  head  of  Madame  de  Lamballe  1"  d'Abrantfes  tells  a  chaiacterisUc  stoiy 

Shortly  after  this  dreadful  scene  the  of  her  mother  : 

whole  Permon  family  were  re-united      ^        ,_    _.,     ^  .  - •».  .    ^^ 

.mi  J  ^^   1  -n  z         News  was  frequently  sent  from  Paris  to 

at  Toulouse,  and  Madame  Permon,  in   ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  of  a  coat,  the 

great  alarm  for  her  husband  and  son,  ^.^own  of  a  hat,   or  a  box  of  aitilldal 

implored  the  intervention  of  her  old  flowers.    It  was  customary  to  send  with 

friend  and  fellow-countryman,  the  dep-  these  packets  a  letter  saying,  '*In  compii- 

uty  Snlicetti,  who  placed  M.  Permon  ance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  such  or 

under  the  protection  of  the  authorities  such  a  thing.**    My  mother  was  sometimei 

of  Toulouse,  and  appointed  Albert  his  very  reluctant  to  puU  to  pleoes  the  beanti- 

sccretary,  to  save  him    from   military  'ol  articles  of  millineiy  wliich  came  fk«m 

Hcrvice,  for  which   liU  state  of  health  P»ris  hi  this  way.    I  recollect  she  oMi 

unfitted  him.     When  Salicetti,  as  rep-  wore  a  hat  hi  which  a  letter  was  oooosakd 

resenuitive  from  the  Convention  to  the  awhole  fortnight,  without  teUlng  my  IWto 

.  ^*  f*  1  J.I  I       r     At      where  it  came  from,  because  she  knew  he 

army  of  Italy,  si-ned  the  order  for  the   ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ,^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

arrest  of  Uie  young  Napoleon,*  who  m   ^  It  was  to  be  sure  at  a 

Ins  gigantic  strides  towards  power  was 

already  a  general,  Madame  Pennon  in-      ■  "  Bonaparte,  who 

terceded  for  him  but  in  vain  •  SalicelLi  •i*w^*«^  <»™«  ^  ^P»^  *•  <*••*■  J'Mt*"^  «  •• 
iercuie<i  lor  mm,  oui  in  vain  ,  aaiiceui   ^j^^^^q,  t^>p„t  into  execution  eonie  cT  the 


replied    that   '^  the    affairs    of    Geneva  Mnd  projeeu  which,  tm  be  iMed  to  tell  v,  hi 
rendered    the    arrest    indispensable  ;  "   formed  every  night  when  be  lnj  dowa  to  r«t.   Be 


Madame  d'Abranlfes  thinks  that  rivalry  »^^i*i>  "»  only  one  aid»4»«aav-0MlM««. 


whom   Ui  edTcne   fortoae   BttMhed  tlw 

in  a  love  affair  had  much  more  to  do  strongly  to  him.  This  wm  Jmiet.  who  firan  thtf 
with  it.     However  that  may  have  been,    moment  gare  him  abnndaat  pcooflicC  the  rfaeMe 

frtendflhip  which  never  twrmlnaHfl  Wt  wllh  Mi 
1  August,  1794.  life." — Madame  d'AhrmUh 
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L'esprit  de  d^nlgrement  le  plus  hOEtilt 
n'auratt  pu  reprdsenter  cette  dame  sous  dea 
trails  moins  favorablee  que  ne  I'a  fait  Ua- 
dame  d'AbnnMB  en  Toalant  pr^contsef 
comme  dea  pertectioiu  toiu  lea  d^fauta  de 
sa  mire.  Elle  en  fait  una  petit«  maltreaae 
eumnii^e  d'nn  cancttre  abaolu,  capricieux, 
TindicatU. 

But  the  critic  fails  to  recogoize  the 
cIiAi-m  which  Uadame  d'Abrantts  im- 
parts to  tl)e  portrait,  ia  BpiLe  of  nil  her 
mottier's  errors  of  temper  and  judg- 
ment She  appeal's  as  a  spoilt  child  of 
the  South,  indeed  — wilful,  passionate, 
luxurious.  But  also  oSecliouate,  grace- 
ful, gracious ;  and  even  through  the 
cold  medium  of  pen  and  paper,  and  at 
this  distance  of  time,  the  daughter  com- 
pels one  to  feel  tlie  mother's  fascina- 

It  was  vhen  Madame  Permon  ven- 
tured back  to  Paris  with  her  children 
that  Laure  saw  most  of  Napoleon,  then 
"decidedly  ugly  and  very  careless  of 
Ills  personal  appearance." 

He  afterwards  underwent  a  total  change. 
1  do  not  speak  of  the  illuatve  charm  which 
his  glory  spread  around  him,  but  I  mean 
that  a  gradual  physical  change  took  place 
in  hint  in  the  space  of  seven  years.  His 
emaciated  thinness  was  converted  into  a 
fulness  of  face,  and  his  complexion,  which 
liad  been  yellow  and  apparently  unhealthy, 
became  clear  and  comparatively  fresh  ;  his 
features,  which  were  angular  and  sharp, 
became  round  and  filled  out.  As  to  his 
smile  it  was  always  agreeable  .  .  .  In  short, 
when  I  recollect  Najwieon  entering  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hfltel  de  la  Tranqnillit^  in 
1793,  with  a  shabby  round  bat  drawn  over 
his  forehead,  and  his  ill- powdered  hair 
hanging  over  the  collar  of  his  grey  great- 
coat (which  afterwards  became  as  cele- 
brated as  the  white  plume  of  Henry  IT.), 
without  gloves,  because  be  used  to  say  they 
were  a  useless  luxury,  with  boots  Ill-made 
and  Ell-blacked,  with  his  thinness  and  his 
sallow  complexion  —  and  think  what  he 
was  afterwards,  I  do  not  see  the  same 
man  in  the  two  pictures.  My  mother, who 
was  the  best-hearted  and  most  natural  of 
women,  frankly  expressed  all  the  pleasure 
she  felt  at  seeing  him  again.     She  spoke  to 


hhn  of  Sallcetti,  whom,  she  said,  she  had 
I  blamed  for  his  treatment  of  him.  A  smite 
I  passed  npidly  over  the  lips  of  Bonaparte. 
I  "He  wished,"  said  he,  "to  ruin  me,  but 
j  my  star  prevented  him.  However,  I  most 
not  boast  of  my  star,  for  who  knows  what 
may  be  my  hite?"  I  never  shall  forget 
the  expression  of  his  comitenance  M  he 
uttered  these  last  words. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  positions 
of  the  two  former  friends  were  re- 
versed. Salicetti  was  concerned  in  the 
iuBurrcctton  of  May  20th,  1796,  and 
Uadanie  d'Abrantfes  gives  a  minute 
and  most  dramatic  account  of  his  seek- 
ing refuge  in  her  mother's  apartments 
on  the  following  day,  exclaiming  breath- 
lessly that  ho  was  proscribed,  and  ap- 
pealing to  her  remembrance  of  what  he 
had  done  at  her  entreaty  for  her  hus- 
band and  son.  She  had  a  dinner-party 
that  day  at  which  Bonaparte  was  one 
of  the  invited  gaesls,  and  she  was  at 
her  wit's  end  how  to  conceal  the  fugi- 
tive. The  mietresB  of  the  house,  how- 
who  was  necessarily  taken  into 
confidence,  told  Madame  Permon  that 
if  she  would  change  her  bedroom  it 

ight  be  done,  as  a  hiding-place  therein 
had  already  saved  four  lives.  Salicetti 
was  accordingly  placed  there,  and  Ma- 
dame Permon  returned  to  her  friends 
to  play  the  part  of  the  brilliant  am) 
untroubled  hostess,  while  trembling  at 
every  step  without  and  every  sound 
within. 

Next  day  Xapoleon  called  on  her, 
taking  with  him  a  bouquet  of  violets, 
so  unusual  an  attention  from  him  that 
tlie  mother  and  daughter  could  not  re- 
frain from  smiling.  Napoleon  also 
smiled,  observing  that  he  supposed  he 
made  but  "  a  sorry  cauaUere  serrente." 
A  long  conveVsation  followed,  in  which 
Napoleon  showed  that  he  knew  Sali- 
cetti's  hiding-place,  and  how  he  had 
worked  on  Madame  Permon 's  gratitad« 
to  obtain  protection,  and  tried  to  entrap 
Mademoiselle  Lanre  into  an  admlBsioD 
of  the  facts.  But  the  girt  was  on  her 
^uard,  and  Madame  Permon  flattered 
iierselfthat  she  dispelled  suspicion  by 
Admitting  that  Salicetti  hnd  indeed 
asked  shelter  of  her  the  evening  before, 
but  on  her  refusal  had  departed  :  — 
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Inkeu  by  the  fagitive.  At  Croix, 
de  Berney  an  aDonymoiu  letter  wu 
bauded  to  Madame  Pennon,  whose 
contents  left  no  doubt  aa  to  the  aeuder ; 
the  then  unfamiliar  handirriliog  was- 
afterwards  discovei-ed  to  be  Junot'a. 

"I  never  like  to  be  thought  a  dnp&  I 
shoold  seem  to  be  one  in  your  eye*  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  1  knew  of  Sallcetti'a  place 
of  concMhnent  more  than  twenty  daya  aga 
t,  leave  me  !  Though  the  man  has  been  ,  You  may  recollect.  Hadame  Pennon,  what 
murdered.  It  does  not  follow  that  It  Is  i  g^ld  to  you  on  the  flrat  of  PralrlaL  I  wm 
Sallcetti'a  fault."  Whenever  my  mother  almoat  monlly  certain  of  the  fact ;  now  I 
— 1  violently  excited  she   always   spoke  I  know  it  poaitively. 


'"Tis  Jost  as  I  Hospectedl"  be  ex- 
claimed. "  He  was  coward  enough  to  say 
to  a  woman,  'Expose  your  life  for  mine.' 
But  did  the  wretch  who  came  to  Interest 
yon  In  his  fate,  did  he  tell  you  ttiat  he  had 
just  assassinated  one  of  hia  colleagues  f 
Had  he,  think  you,  even  washed  hia  gory 
hands  before  he  touched  youn  to  implore 
your  protection?"  "Napoleon  !  Napo- 
leon I"  exclaimed  my  mother  in  Italian, 
"this  is  too  much  I     Be  silent  ;  if  you 


Italian  or  Greek,  and  often  to  people  who  ' 


"Tou  see,  then,  Salieettt,  that  I  n 


understood  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,    have  returned  the  ill  you  did  U 


Sallcettl  heaid  the  whole  of  this 


doing  I  ahoold  only  have  avenged  myself; 


tion,  for  ho  was  separated  from  us  only  by  but  you  Injured  me  when  I  had  not  offended 

a  thin  partition.    As  for  me,  I  trembled  yoo.    Which  of  us  stands  in  the  prefoaUe 

under  the  momentary  expectation  of  seehig  pQjnt  of  view  at  this  moment  f    I  mi^ 

him  Issue  from  his  blding-pUce.     I  then  ^y„  taken  my  revenge  ;  but  I  did  not. 

knew  but  little  of  the  world.    After  some  perhaps  you  will  say  that  your  beneCsctiws. 

further   convenation  of    the   same    kind,  „f^  your  safeguanL     That  oonslderatlon.  I 

Bonaparte  rose  to  take  hia   leave,  and   it  confess,   w»s    poworfoL      Bnt    alone,   nn- 

was  high  time,  for  my  poor  mother  was  ,  armed,  and  an  outlaw,  your   life  would 

exhausted.      She   beckoned  me  to  go  and  ha„  been  sacred  to  ma.     Oo  aaek  in  peace 

bolt  her  chamber  door,  and  open  that  of  »„  aaylum  where  you  may  learn  to  cherish 

Salicettl's  retreat.    I  never  liked  Sallcettl,  better  senUments  for  your  eotmtry.    About 


There  was  something  about  him  which 
me  was  always  repulsive.  When  I  read 
the  story  of  the  "  Vampire,"  1  associated 
that  Idea]  character  with  the  recollection  of 
SalicettL  His  pale.  Jaundiced  complexion, 
his  dark,  glaring  eyes,  his  lips,  which 
turned  deadly  white  whenever  he  was  agi- 
tated by  any  powerful  emotion,  all  seemed 

present  to  me.      When  I  opened  the  door  '  pua.     Adieu!' 
after   Bonaparte's  departure  the  sight  of 
Salicettl  produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  horror 
wtiich   I  sludl   never  forget.     " 


your  name  my  mouth  Is  dosed.    Bepent, 
and  appreciate  my  motives. 

"  Madame  Permon,  my  best  iriahea  an 
with  you  and  your  dilld.  Ton  are  feeble 
and  defenceless  beings.  Hay  PnvMencs 
and  a  friend's  prayers  protect  yna  I  Be 
cautious,  and  do  not  stay  In  the  bugs 
through  which  yon  may  have  t» 


Madame    Fermon's 
Napoleon's  i>ecsplcac)ty  waa  aa  gnat  as 


small  chair  at  the  tiedslde,  hia  head  leaning  her  admirattoa  of  hia  forbeanmop,  in. 


n  his  hand,  which  waa  covered  with  blood,  I  which    : 

s  likewise  the  l^ed  Itself,  and  a  basin    taQtty  to  Join, 


compelled    SalicetU   aivo- 

r  wliich  he  waa  leaning  was  full.  He  ,  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  romantie 
had  been  seized  with  a  hBmorrhage,  and  I  imgri„de  during  this  hurried  flight, 
streams   of  blood  were  running   from  his    ^^^    ^^^j^    ^^^j  ^^^^^    j^, 

^r."  !„".'  rt^ii^ft^ir^i^f^f^'^   vamest  of  mankind  could  have  cooaid- 

,  I  ered  himself  an  eligible  parti  at  sacb  » 

and   under    such  circumstancai, 

but  Salicetli   demanded  the   band  ol 


pallid,  and  his  whole  appearance  affected 
me  to  such  a  degree  tliat  it  haunted  ir 
dreams  a  long  time  after. 

The   next  point  was  to  get  Salicetli    '  ,  ,  .,    .     t 

safely  out  of  Paris  before    the  trial  of   L««re  (as  a  reward  apparenUj  for  haT- 

i,i.    i-.ii„»  i ^r=H.™=    T>„,  ■ing  allowed    her   mother  to  aan  Ua 


his  fellow  insurgents  ;  Madame  Per- 
mon was  known  to  be  about  to  join  ber 
husband  at  Bordeaux,  and  she  obtained 
a  passport  for  a  valet,  who  was  dis- 
missed on  the  eve  of  departure,  his 
place  on  the  box  of  her  carriage  being 


life)  ;  and  when  Madame  PeraiOQ  de- 
clined  the   honor  on   the  groand  of 
her  dau^ter'a  extreme  jonth,  he  an- 
swered :  — 
Elle  est  tnv  Jenne  F    Pas  dn  tooL    Bnm. 
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eipiit  est  tonnA  comme  celul  d'une  per- 
Bonne  de  vingt-ctnq  ans  ;  et  puis  son  carats 
t6re  est  ce  qui  m'a  s^ult.  Cette  jeime 
fille  Ik  BCnlt  capable  d'etre  tuie  lecondt^ 
Charlotte  Cordajr,  si  on  touchait  un  cheren 
&  quelqu'im  de  noua  tnds.' 

At  Bordeaux  the  travellers  learnt 
that  M.  Permon  had  left,  and  by  hU 
advice  they  proceeded  to  Cette,  whence 
Sniicetti  embarked  for  Genoa,  to  Miv 
dame  Fernion's  unspeakable  relief, 
while  she  and  her  party  rejoined  her 
husband,  with  whom  they  returned  to 
Paris  in  September,  A  rainor  civil 
WKC  was  then  raging  between  the  Con- 
vention and  the  Sections,  and  M.  Per- 
mon was  subjected  to  a  domiciliary 
visit  because  he  had  not  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  National  Guard.  On  being 
told  that  he  was  too  ill  to  do  so,  the 
representative  of  the  Section  exclaimed, 
"  Whnt  sort  of  illness  is  it?  I  see  that 
he  arrived  nineteen  days  ago  ;  I  should 
have  had  time  to  die  and  come  to  life 
again  tliree  times  over  I  " 

Once  was  enough  for  poor  H.  Per- 
mon, who  WAS  really  on  his  death-bed  ; 
he  e;(pired  early  in  iho  following  month 
after  a  violent  attack  of  delirium  caused 
by  the  borrore  of  street  fighting,  and 
his  children  lost  not  only  a  father  but 
"a    friend,   indulgent    without    weak- 

DCS  8." 

Madame  Permon  then  took  a  house 
in  the  Chauss^  d'Anlin,  and  when  the 
family  roused  themaelves  from  their 
flrat  stupor  of  grief  they  saw  with  sur- 
prise the  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon  (a  faithful  and  most  service- 
able visitor  during  M.  Permon's  last 
illness),  who  bad  become  "  b  necessary 
and  important  personage  as  if  by 
magic."  Ho  was  very  charitable  and 
made  Laure  his  almoner,  in  their 
neighborhood  alone  "saving  more  than 
a  hundred  families  from  perishing." 

The  new  dwelling  became  a  favorite 
toy  to  Madame  Perraon,  and  she  formed 
the  most  fanciful  and  extravagant  plans 
for  famishing  it,  to  the  terror  of  her 
children,  who  knew  that  M.  Permon 
had  left  very  little  money  behind  him 


txigeaiite  mother,  Albert  assuring  hi» 
sister  that  all  his  earnings  should  be 
devoted  to  Madame  Permon. 

Only  a  short  lime  elapsed  before  Na- 
poleon called  on  Madame  Permon,  say- 
ing that  "  a  marriage  breeze  had  blown 
on  him,"  and  he  came  to  propose  that 
Albert  Permon  should  marry  Pauline 
Bonaparte  ;  that  I^ure  should  marry 
Louis  or  Jerome  —  "  Jerome  is  younger 
than  Laurette,"  interrupted  Madame 
Permon,  laughing.  "My  dear  Napo- 
leon, you  are  marrying  everybody, 
even  in  their  teens!"  —  but  he  was- 
not  tu  be  turned  aside  from  bis  purpose 
by  ridicule  ;  the  most  important  pro- 
posal was  yet  to  come — he  wished  to- 
marry  Madame  Permon  himself  I 

She  eyed  hi"i  for  some  seconds  with  an 
Bitonialuuent  bordering  upon  stupefaction  ;. 
and  then  burst  Into  so  heaHy  a  laugh  that 
we  heard  her  in  the  next  room,  where 
there  were  three  or  four  of  us.  Bonaparte 
was  at  first  much  vexed  at  this  manner  of 
receiving  a  proposal  which  appeared  to  him 
quite  natural.  My  mother,  who  perceived 
it,  hastened  to  explain  herself,  and  told 
liim  that  it  was  she  who  In  this  affair 
played,  at  least  In  her  own  eyes,  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  part.  "My  dear  Napoleon," 
Mid  she,  when  she  had  done  laughing, 
"  let  us  talk  seriously,  fou  fancy  you  are 
uqoainted  with  my  age.  The  truth  is, 
)<m.  know  nothing  about  It.  I  shall  not- 
tell  it  you,  because  It  Is  one  of  my  little 
■reaknesses.  I  shall  merely  say  that  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  not  only  your  mother,  but 
Joseph's,  too,  Spare  me  this  kind  of 
joke  ;  it  distresses  me,  coming  from  you." 
Bonaparte  asnued  her,  over  and  over  again, 
[bat  be  was  serious  ;  that  the  age  of  the 
whom  he  should  marry  was  indif- 
ferent to  him,  if,  Uke  herself,  she  did  not 
sppear  to  be  past  thirty  ;  that  he  had  ma- 
Inrely  considered  the  proposal  which  he 
tiad  just  made  to  her  ;  and  added,  "  I  am 
iletermlned  to  marry.  They  want  to  give 
me  a  woman  who  is  charming,  good- 
tempered,  agreeable,  and  who  belongs  lo- 
(he  Faubourg  St.  Qermain.  My  Paris 
(riends  are  in  favor  of  this  match.  My  old 
Mends  dissuade  me  from  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wish  to  marry  and  what  I  propose- 
to  yon  suits  me  In  many  respects.    Think 


They  resolved  to  conceal  the  state  of  ->»'*''■"  Mf  mother  broke  off  the  c»n- 
.,.■'.  ,  ,.  ■  1.  .-.  I  ,  Tersatlon,  telling  him  lauKhlogly  that  for 
their  Qnances  from  their  beautiful  and    . '   ^   ,  * ...  „rZ„~rJ„  ,„  ,u,„t. 


their  Qnances 

■  Blognphle  UnirvrHUs.    Art. 


a  occasion  to  think 
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Her  80D  was  equally  insensible  to  Ihe  With  tlie  Bouapartes  the  old  intimaie 

honor  suggested  to  him  ;  perhaps  had  relations  were  resumed   (save  for  the 

the  Pernion  family  been  able  to  foresee  coolness,  already  nieuUonedy  with  Na- 

that  they  were  refusing  the  hands  of  poleon  himself),  and  nowhere  can  more 

future  raonarchs  in  this  wholesale  fash-  detailed  and  interesting  portraits  of  this 

ion  they  might  have    hesitated.    Yet  remarkable   family  be  found    than   in 

one  cannot  help  fancying  that,  with  the  the  pages  of  Madame  d^Abrant^.    Tlu* 

exception  of  Napoleon  himself,  there  subtle  touches  by  which  she  manages 

must    have    been    something    slightly  to  conve}'  a  good  deal  more  than  she 

serio-comic  to  their  old  acquaintances  expresses,  both   for   and  against   her 

about  the  Napoleonistic  royalties,  and  subjects,  are    inimitable  ;    where,    for 

that  Madame  Campan  did   not  stand  instance,  she  is  describing  the  sister  of 

alone    in    her   avowed    incapacity  for  Madame  Joseph  Bonaparte  :  — 

feeling  awe  towards    '*  queens  whose  ,„,        .         _,-«        m  ^.      »_•.- 

ears  she  had  boxed  "  ^^^  ^^^  married  Bemadotte  she  had  a 

eais  sue  uaa  Doxea.                          ^    ^  face  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  because 

A  more  serious  difference,  the  effecte  ^^  ^^^  ^^en  thought  to  be  ezceedhigty 

of  which  on   Madame  Permon's  side  u^e  each  other.    She  had  very  fine  ejet, 

were  life-long,  soon  arose  between  her  and  a  most  pleasing  smile.      Lastly,  she 

and  Napoleon.     She  wished  him  to  ob-  had  not  too  much  embonpoint^  as  at  the 

tain  a  commission  for  one  of  her  Greek  time  of  her  departure  for  Sweden,  and  she 

cousins  in  the  Guard  of  the  Conven-  was   altogether  a   very  agreeable  penon. 

tion  ;  he  promised  to  do  so,  but  either  She  was  fond  of  her  husband,  which  wii 

wilfully  or  through  forgetfulness    de-  natural  enough ;  but  that  fondness  became 

laved  so  long  that  she  flew  into  a  fury,  *  downright  annoyance  to  the  poor  Bear^ 

treated  him,  as  he  said  afterwanis,  like  ^^^'  ^^^;  ^T^^  ^^^**^«  of  a  hero  of 

,      1,         .      .,                            r    1  •  romance  in   his  composition,   was    sodm- 

a  schoolboy  in    the    presence    of   his  ,j^^^  ^^^                   P^^   ^     ^^ 

aides-de-camp,  and  was  never  again  the  ghe  was  in  tears  when  he  had  gone%at 
cordial  fnend  of  old.  because  he  was  absent ;  when  be  wai 
A  domestic  sorrow  followed  in  the  going  out,  more  tears  ;  and  -mfhea  he  cane 
death  of  Cdcilo  Fermon  at  the  age  of  home  she  still  wept  because  he  wouM  hafe 
seventeen,  shortly  after  a  very  happy  to  go  away  again,  periuipe  in  a  week,  but 
marriage.  Madame  Fermon  broke  at  any  rate  he  would  have  to  go. 
down  under  this  misfortune,  and  went  Naturally  the  fullest  and  most  elab- 
in  search  of  health  to  the  Fyrenees,  ^^^^  presentment  in  all  her  picture- 
accompanied  by  Liiure.  On  their  re-  gallery  is  that  of  Junot  ;•  belonging  to 
turn  to  Fans  they  found  to  their  great  ^  respecteble  bourgeois  family  of  Bwsy- 
joy  that  many  of  their  emigrant  fnends  Legend,  he  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
had   returned,  and  Madame  Fermon's  jj^j.  «  ^j^^  ^^^  ^,j  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  „  ^  ^^ 

salon  was  as  crowded  as  her  heart  could  Revolution    sounding    when    he   was 

desire.  barely   twenty,  **be  became  at   once 

Madame  d'Abrantfes  gives  some  vivid  a  young  Achilles."    At  Toulon  he  had 

and  amusing  pictures  of  the  dramatic  already  attracted  the  attention  of  Na- 

situations  which   the  strangely  mixed  p^^j^on  by  a  sort  of  dare-devil  connce 

society  of  the  time  constantly  produced,  ^^^  gaiety,  when  an  incident  ooeiHied 

the  horror  of  the  returned  aristocrats  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  dose 

at  finding  themselves  elbowed  in  ball-  friendship : 

rooms    by    the    unhallowed  beauty  of 

Madame  Tallien,  or  by  the  Vicomtessc  her  mcrath  wm  eloted,ilM  leokai* esptslaSf  ai  a 

dc  Beauhamais,  who,  in  their  opinion,  Uttle  distaaee,  both  yooac  wad.  \ 

had  "disgraced  her  misfortnnes"  by  "J^F^^l^.^^ ^'*'^" ^ 

marrying  young   General    Bonaparte.^  *  **  Le  p^re  de  Jmiot  exef^i dw : 

ciatre  k  Bmiy-ItalMtttB.   Le  Jeoae  Ji 

1  Of  Joe^hine  »t  this  period  MadAme  d' Abraiitte  see  Etudes  an  «oU^  de  ChAtUkm.    H 

giv<«  one   of  her  inb-eoid  aketehM :  **  Madame  d«  faclUM  et  d'eiprit,  male  trta 

Hnnaparte  wae  etlll  a  fine  woman ;  her  tc«th,  it  is  (Biographle   UnlTeneile 

triio,  were  already  frightfully  decayed,  but  when  Paris,  ISM.) 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  being  at  the  bat- 
tery of  the  Sana-Culottes,  Bonaparte  asked 
for  some  one  who  could  write  a  good  hand. 
Jlinot  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  offered 
his  services.  Bonaparte  recognized  In  him 
the  sergeant  who  had  already  attracted  hie 
notice.  He  told  him  to  place  himself  g< 
where  to  write  a  letter,  which  be  would 
dictate.  Jnnot  chose  the  comer  of  the 
battery.  Scarcely  had  be  Qnisbed  the  let- 
ter when  a  bomb,  fired  by  the  English, 
burst  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces  and 
ered  him,  as  well  as  the  letter,  with  mould 
and  dust.  '' Capital,"  said  Junot,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  we  wanted  some  sand  to  dry  the 
ink." 

Arier  the  siege,  when  Napoleon  was 
mnile  genei'nl,  Juuot  bectinie  his  aide- 
de-cnmp,  and  iu  the  time  of  struggle 
auJ  disnppoinluicnt  which  followed, 
things  would  have  gone  hardly  with 
Xapo)«oii  but  for  the  faithful  friend, 
wbo  gave  hini  the  larger  shore  of  the 
remittances  forwarded  by  Junot,  pire. 

Among  the  young  officers  whom  Boua- 
part«  introduced  to  my  mother,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Interior,  she  distinguished 
one,  as  much  on  account  of  his  manners, 
blunt  without  rudeness,  and  his  open  coun- 
tenance, as  for  the  extreme  attachment 
wliich  he  manifested  for  liis  general.  This 
attachment  bordered  on  passion.  He 
evinced  an  enthusiasm  so  touching  that  my 
mother,  whose  elevated  soul  and  loving 
heart  were  capable  of  appreciating  all  ex- 
alted sentiments,  immediately  distinguished 
Colonel  Junot,  and  fek  the  slncerest 
friendship  for  him.  1  was  then  quite  a 
child,  and  never  dreamt  that  the  handsome 
colonel,  with  light  hair,  elegant  dress,  en- 
gaging countenance,  and  yet  serious  look, 
would  come  three  years  afterwards  and, 
out  of  love,  solicit  the  hand  of  the  little 
girl  whom  at  that  time  he  scarcely  noticed. 

At  twenty-seven  Junot  was  separated 
from  his  adored  chief  by  being  ap- 
pointed genei-id  in  the  army  of  Egypt. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  oonntry  he 
found  Niipoleoii  fliat  consul,  and  was 
by  him  created  comtuanilant  of  Paris, 
Mid  told  tlmt  one  of  liig  first  duties  was 
to  tnarry.  lie  dutifully  acquiesced, 
and  innking  it  kiiowu  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  ill  search  of  a  wife,  was  told  in 
twci  qu.irtera  lliat  Mademoiselle  Pcr- 
mon  would  bav«  been  Uie  very  pecaon, 


but  that  her  mother  had  already  dis- 
posed of  her  baud  to  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather.  This  arrauge- 
ment,  however,  fell  through  ;  Junot 
renewed  his  acquaiutancB  with  Madame 
Permon,  and  soon  startled  her  by  a 
sudden  and  peremptory  request,  or 
rather  demand,  that  she  would  give 
liini  her  daughter.  Her  consent,  It 
must  be  odiuilted,  was  equally  prompt. 
And  then  he  did  a  far  more  alarming 
thing.  Id  defiance  of  etiquette,  ho 
nslced  to  be  permitted  to  plead  bis 
cause  with  tlie  young  lady  in  person. 
Madame  Permon  exclaimed  against 
suci)  unheard-of  folly,  but  as  the  inter- 
view was  to  be  in  her  presence,  ahc  at 
Inst  consented  to  send  for  her  daughter. 
Laure  left  her  drawing- master,  on  re- 
ceiving her  mother's  summons,  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  alone,  and  was  so 
confused  and  overcome  by  receiving « 
long  and  eloquent  "  proposal  inform" 
from  Junot,  that  her  only  answer  waa 
to  rush  mutely  from  the  room,  never 
stopping  until  she  reached  the  attics. 
The  unfortunate  suitor  must  have 
wished  that  he  had  followed  estab- 
lished usage  and  allowed  the  relations 
of  the  lady  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 
But  Albert  pursued  his  sister,  and 
Ithough  he  could  not  persuade  her  to 
return,  he  carried  back  her  avowal  that 
ihe  woald  be  "  proud  to  bear  Junot's 
name." 

The  next  consent  to  be  obtained  was 
that  of  tlie  first  consul,  and  the  impct- 
I  suitor  rushed  off  at  once  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  not  only  overcame  Ka- 
poleon's  objections  to  the  alliance  with 
Madame  Permon,  but  received  his 
promise  to  give  the  bride  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  her  dowry,  and 
forty  thousand  for  her  trousseau  ;  add- 
however,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  re- 
lumed   to    his    desk   and   bis    papers. 

Oh,  you  will  have  a  terrible  mother- 

During  Laure's  brief  engageoient 
Arena's  conspiracy  occurred,  and  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  first  consul 
on  his  way  to  the  opem.  Madame  Per- 
mon had  arranged  to  be  present  on 
that  evening,  and  lier  daufchter  gir«s  a 
graphic  account  of  the  scone— Ube  dia- 
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turbed  and  anxious  faces  of  Juuot  and 
his  friends,  who,  however,  dared  not 
alarm  the  ladies  by  explaining  how 
much  cause  there  was  for  fear  —  the 
excitement  in  the  house  —  and  the 
tumult  of  welcome  aroused  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  consul.  Incident- 
ally, one  gets  a  very  good  idea  c»f  the 
contrasted  characters  of  the  mother 
and  daught«M*  —  Madame  Pennon,  friv- 
olous, languid,  graceful,  so  preoccupied 
with  the  little  social  observances  by 
which  she  regulated  her  life,  that  she 
noticed  nothing  of  the  ill-concealed 
excitement  around  her,  and  only  ex- 
pressed irritation  because  Junot  was 
not  in  attendance  to  take  her  to  her 
carriage  —  "  Leaving  us  hanging  upon 
Albert's  two  arms,  making  him  resem- 
ble a  pitcher  with  two  handles  I  Who 
ever  saw  a  man  of  fashion  give  his  arm 
to  two  women  at  once  ? "  While  the 
young  girl,  acute,  intelligent,  sympa- 
thetic, read  the  signs  of  agitation  in 
those  around  her,  and  yet  was  suffi- 
ciently on  her  guard  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol her  own  emotion  when  Junot 
whispered  a  hasty  half-explanation  of 
the  crisis  through  which  Xapoleon  had 
just  passed. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  the  wed- 
ding took  place,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  Bonaparte  family  except  Jose- 
phine, whom  Madame  d'Abrant^s  rep- 
resents as  jealous  of  Madame  Pcrmon  ; 
a  feeling,  she  adds,  which  was  quite 
unfounded.  <^  At  this  period  Napoleon 
was  much  attached  to  Josephine,  and 
she  might,  if  she  pleased,  have  acquired 
a  great  influence  over  him.  This  she 
never  possessed."  While  admitting 
Josi^phine's  elegance  and  kindness  of 
heart,  Madame  d'Abrant^s  attributes 
to  her  not  only  the  extravagance  Bour- 
rienne  so  forcibly  describes,  but  co- 
quetry, indiscretion  in  speaking  of 
affairs  of  state,  and  a  general  disregard 
for  Napoleon's  wishes. 

Difference  of  opinion  about  the  mo<le 
of  solemnizing  the  marriage  had  well- 
nigh  broken  off  the  marriage  itself. 
Mademoiselle  Permon,  an  orthodox, 
thoui;h  not  especially  pious  Homan 
Catholic,  naturally  took  it  for  granted 
that  after  the  civil    ceremony   would 


follow  the  religious.  Janet,  entirely 
without  devout  convictions  or  even 
sentiments,  thought  it  unbecoming  to 
the  commandant  of  Paris,  and  likely 
to  annoy  the  first  consul  if  he  '*  made 
a  spectacle  of  himself  "  by  appearing  at 
church.  A  stormy  scene  ensued  when 
the  subject  was  first  broached,  but 
Junot  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of 
attending  a  midnight  mass,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  marriage.  This  romantic 
arrangement  was  carried  out,  and  the 
young  bride,  arrayed  in  the  customary 
Indian  muslin,  orange  blossoms,  and 
veil  of  ^'English  point,"  entered  her 
new  liome  at  one  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing.i 

Madame  d'Abrant^  goes  with  much 
minuteness  into  the  circumstances  of 
her  engagement  and  marriage  in  order, 
as  she  says,  "to  answer  by  facts  the 
misrepresentations  of  Las  Cases'  *  M^ 
morial  de  Sainte  H^lfene,' "  where 
Napoleon  is  represented  as  saying  that 
she  "  fancied  herself  a  princess  of  the 
Comnena  family,  and  Junot  had  been 
made  to  believe  it  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  marry  her.  Her  family  was 
from  Corsica,  and  resided  near  mine. 
They  were  under  great  obligations  to 
my  mother,  not  merely  for  her  benevo- 
lence towards  them,  but  for  services  of 
a  more  positive  nature." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  entirely 
reverses  the  position  as  described  by 
Madame  d'Abrant^,  who  claims  that 
the  "  obligations  "  were  on  the  sldo  of 
the  Bonapartes.  Napoleon  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  account  of  modem 
representatives  of  the  illastrions  house 
of  Comnena :  — 

Monsieur  de  Vergennes  [he  said]  while 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  married  a 
Greek  woman ;  and  on  his  retun  to 
France,  being  greatly  in  f^vor  with  LooU 


>  Mftdame  d'Abrantte  ghret  a  f oU  iJMerliUloa  if 
her  trmuteau  and  eorbeiile,  the  fbnMr  |nmMt< 
by  Madame  Permon,  the  latter  by  Jnaot ;  the  ob» 
contained  in  "  a  portmanteau  of  roee  uujuied 
de  Xaple9  embroidered  with  blaek  ^MiiftH. 
in  the  shape  of  a^iaroofiliagiia,**  the  latter  la  **« 
trnmenflely  large  yaae,  eorered  with  greea  eaf 
white  reWet  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  Mi 
coTer  snrmonnted  by  a  pineapple  eff  MaekveM* 
trannflzed  by  an  arrow,  from  whkh  were  Hi- 
pended  on  each  side  a  crown,  the  one  off  oUfee,  tte 
other  of  laurel,  both  cut  in  bUNued  foM  !"* 
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XYI.,  he  took  it  Into  his  head  that  he  wife  a  young  girl  who  was  not  pretty,  and 
most  have  married  a  princess.  Some  polit-  without  fortune,  only  because  her  ances- 
ical  circumstances  occurred  to  favor  his  tors,  three  or  four  centuries  before,  had 
wish.  ...  A  man  of  the  name  of  Com-  reigned  at  Constantinople  I  All  that  con- 
nene,  a  relation  of  Madame  de  Yergennes,  cems  us  in  the  ''  Memorial  de  Sainte 
was  therefore  sent  for  from  the  Oreek  H^l^ne,"  is  manifestly  false,  and  I  prove  it 
•colony  near  Ajaccio,  and  by  virtue  of  let-   by  facts. 

ters  patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  acknowledged  a       rp^e  bride's  presentation  at  the  Tui- 
descendant  from  the  emperors  of  Consten-  ^^^.       ^,^^^^  Josephine  had  expressed 
tinople.     This  said  Comnene  was  a  hirge   ^  ^.^^       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^       ^^ 
farmer,  whose  sister  had  unexpectedly  mar-     ,  _  j     i       -n  1    .  l 

ried,  some  years  before,  a  French  clerk  in  «^«  confesses,  an  ordeal.  But  the 
the  victualling  department  named  P— [er-  eimplicity  and  good  humor  of  the  fam- 
mon].  After  the  elevation  of  the  family,  >ly  circle  —  it  was  then  little  more  — 
and  through  the  interest  of    M.   de  Ver-   reassured    her.       When    the    carriage 

gennes,  this  P had  become  a  man  of   stopped  at  the  Pavilion  of  Flora,  Eu- 

great  consequence,  having  had  the  contract  ghne  de  Beauiiarnais  ran  down  to  offer 
for  supplying  the  whole  army  of  Rocham-  his  arm  to  Madame  Junot,  and  seeing 
beau.  The  daughter  of  the  clerk  was  this  that  she  was  nervous,  whispered,  "  You 
very  Madame  Junot,  Duchesse  d'Abrantfes.  jj^ve  nothing  to  fear— my  mother  and 
Even  the  writer  in  the  "  Biographic  sister  are  so  kind  I  "  One  of  her  vivid 
Universelle"  (M.  Jourdain),  who  is  pen-and-ink  portraits  follows  : — 
very  far  from  sympathizing  with  Ma-  Hortense  de  Beauhamais  was  at  this 
<lame  d'Abrantfes,  and  who  says  of  her  ^4^^^  seventeen  years  old  ;  she  was  fresh  as 
memoirs,  most  unfairly,  **  Dans  tous  a  rose,  and  though  her  fah-  complexion  was 
ses  recits  on  remarque  si  pen  le  ton  de  not  relieved  by  much  color,  she  had  enough 
la  conviction  qu'on  ne  salt  vraiment  si  to  produce  that  freshness  and  bloom  which 
elle  se  moque  le  lecteur  ou  d'elle-  was  her  chief  beauty  ;  a  profusion  of  light 
m6me,"  tikes  up    the  cudgels  for  her   hair  played  in  silky  locks  round  her  soft 

on  tills  point  : ^^^  penetrating  blue  eyes.    The  delicate 

roimdness  of  her  figure,  slender  as  a  palm- 
Bonaparte,  dans  le  *'  Memorial  de  Sainte  ^^^^  ^^s  set  oflf  by  the  elegant  carriage  of 
H^l^ne,"  s'est  sans  doute  servi  d'une  ex-  her  head;  her  feet  were  small  and  pretty ; 
pression  impropre  en  qualifiant  de  **gros  her  hands  very  white,  with  pink,  well- 
fermier"  le  grand-pfere  de  la  Duchesse  rounded  nails.  But  what  formed  the  chief 
d'Abrantfes.  Ce  Constantin  Comnfene  ^talt  attraction  of  Hortense  was  the  grace  and 
d6jk  bien  assez  d^chu  sans  qu*ll  fat  besoln  suavity  of  her  manners,  which  united  the 
d'exag^rer  sur  ce  point.  Aprfes  avoir  4t4  Creole  languor  with  the  vivacity  of  France, 
capitaine  de  cavalerie  dans  le  regiment  de  ghe  was  gay,  gentle,  and  amiable  ;  she  had 
Yallifere-Royal-Corse,  il  mourut  jeune  en  ^jt^  which,  without  the  smallest  ill-humor, 
1772,  dans  sa  modeste  habitation  d'Ajac-  had  just  malice  enough  to  be  amusing.  A 
cio.  Mais  il  faut,  convenir  aussi  que  sa  careful  education  had  improved  her  natural 
petite-fille  poussait  jusqu'au  ridicule  For-  talents  ;  she  drew  excellently,  sang  har- 
gueil  et  la  pretentions  desanaissance.!  moniously,  and    performed   admirably  in 

A  number  of  persons  still  living  in  Paris  comedy.  In  1800  she  was  a  charming 
[says  Madame  d'Abrant^s]  know  whether  young  girl ;  she  afterwards  became  one  of 
my  marriage  was  concluded  because  Junot  ^^^  ^^^^  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I 
believed  me  a  Comnena.  It  is  a  point  on  ^^^ve  seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts 
which  I  have  a  right  to  insist.  It  must  be  ^^^  in  Paris,  but  I  never  knew  one  who 
admitted  that  he  did  not  take  long  to  per-  ^^^  any  pretensions  to  equal  telent. 
suade,  and  my  mother  must  have  been  a  The  fii*8t  consul  said  :  — 
magician  if  in  the  course  of  ten  days  she  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^,,  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  j^^. 
accomplished  making  a  man  who  was  a  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  intention  is  to  draw 
Republican  at  heart,  a  child:  of  the  Revolu-  ^^^  ^^  ^  numerous  family,  consUting  of 
tion,  and  the  son  of  his  own  deeds,  take  to  ^^y  generals  and  theh-  young  wives  ;  they 

>  Memorial  de  Sainte  H616ne.  By  Comte  de  Laa  ^i^l  ^^  ^"^nds  of  my  wife  and  of  Hortense, 
Cases.  Eng.  ed.  Coiburn,  1823.  Vol.  iL.part  It.,  as  their  husbands  are  of  mine.  Does  that 
pp. 347-351,  suit  you?    I  wam  you  that  you  wlU  be 
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disappointed  if  you  expect  to  find   liere  though  her  critic  of  the  "  Biogmphie' 

your  old  acquaintances  of  the  Faubourg  Universelle,"  comnieutiug  ou  her  un- 

Saint  Germain.    I  do  not  like  them.  bridled    extravagance    and    insatiable 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  in  extenao  pursuit  of  pleasure,*  adds  thai  it  was 

the  spirited  account  of  the  ball  given  *aid  <>'  "ler  :  "  Elle  ^toit  jolie  et  spiritu- 

by  Madame  Pennon  in  honor  of  her  «"« '»  "»*»»  ^^***  P®"'  *^ro   heureuse 

daughter's    marriage,    at    which    the  cUe  ne  le  jamais  ^t^,"  she  cerUiuly 

first  consul  and    all    his  family    were  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  happy,  nn- 

preseut ;  but  must  be  content  with  one  feigncdly    light-hearted    and    gay    in 

characteristic  anecdote  of  "  Pretty  Pau-  '•'•ese  first  years  of  married  life. 

]g^e  .  1) She  gives  a  curious  sketch  of  the 

king  of  Etruria  :  — 

Madame  Leclerc,*  alwairs  beautiful  and  ^      ,      .          . .    „            ... 

elegant,  had  taken  her  seat  at  a  disUnce  IjJ  "»«  <>»»<*  ^s  Tuscan  Majesty  was 

from   her   sister-in-law,    wliosc    exquisite  fe^'X  »m^ing.    I  had  the  honor  of  figui- 

taste  in  dress  never  failed  to  put  her  out  of  "«  °«*f  ^  »»  '"»«'»•'  8ly«»  »»>  »»»«  Mto- 

conceit  with   her   own   appearance,  how  ^t«'  »'  ^ar  on  the  annivenaxy  of    tJw 

carefully  soever  her  toUet  had  been  pei-  ^^^^  <>'  Marwigo,  and  congiatuUte  myself 

formed.    "I  do  not  understand."  said  she  *"*  «»y  wonderful  self-control  to  preservtag 

to  me,  "how  a  person  of  forty  years  old  "y   K™'Ji'  S""*''    *^e  whote    countij- 

can  wear  garlands  of  flowers  !'    Madame  "*»"«:^  The  king,  dancing  with  Hortense, 

Bonaparte  had  a  wreath  of  poppies  and  "^^^  »"*  J'»»P«>  »>»®««t  ^,  »,in*nner  by 

golden  ears  of  corn  upon  her  head,  and  her  »»  ™«*»»  >>e«*'»ing  the  royal  dignity.    In 

dress  was  trimmed  with  the  same.    I  was  *>°*  <*','''i  ''•Pf"  »  buckle  from  his  shoe 

afraid  that  she  would  foolishly  make  the  'oddenly  flew  into  the  air  and  alighted  to 

same  compliment  to  my  mother,  and,  un-  ^^  l»««l<iress ;   and   so   highly    was   the 

willing  that  a  stupid  remark  should  spoil  """f  »  "'"t  ^^^^V  ^**  «>«»«  *^  ^, 

the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  I  answere.1  '^fVT^^'  ^^   ^^  ^  nearly  choked 

tliat  my  mother,  who  was  older  than  Ma-  '''•»  «»>««l>ter.    \\e  were  little  less  diverted 

dame  Bonaparte,  had  also  flower,  on  her  when  o„  examining  the  buckle  to  ascertato 

head  and  round  her  gown.    Madame  I^  ^"T.     '>*<>J<»^^  **»  ^'^  *'^  the  royal 

clere  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  astonish-  f°^*>*  "y  ^**^'  It  was  discovered  that  it 

ment.     "  But  it  is  quite  different  -  quite  a  '^  ^'^  »"'y  S""***  t*  ^  ■»«>«• 

different  thing,"  said  she.  When,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 

The  position    of   wife    U»  the  com-  h  ^r^Tp::  • ''''^''Si"^   *t*  ^°«"»''.7 

mandant  of  Paris,  at  the  time  when  the  S^hflll"*'?',!?'^"/.""''** "  *'^^ 

^    ,            ,          ' .     .        .      -         .   *  of  the  commandant,  had  to  receive  all 

firet  consul  was    trying  to  fuse    into  j,,^  ^^^  distinguished  guests.    This  i» 

some  approach  to  dignity  and  cohesion  ,,^^  descripUon  of  Fox  :  - 

the  antjigonistic  fragments  into  which  ' 

the  Revolution  had  splintered  French  ^^'  ^<^*'*  *«P«*  did  not  at  the  fint 

society,  was  an  onerous  one  for  a  jrirl  S^^^t^ni  to  justify  hU  prodigioos  faiM 

«    •  *!            ,1                        •     -&«-   1  — his  demeanor  was  even  ordinarv-- and 

of  sixteen -tlie  more  so,  ,n  Madame  ,,,e  first  time  that  I  saw  him,  dl^  iH 

Junot's  case,  because    the    somewliat  j„,^  ^^  ^^  ^„^  with  hli  head  some 

rude  military  honhomte  of  tlie  majority  ^j^^t  bent,  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  gocMl 

of  Junot's  comrades  must  have  often  Devonshire  farmer— a  man  Incapable  of 

clashed  with  tlie  punctilios  of  the  Fan-  any  distinction.     But  how   rapidly  were 

bour<;  St.   Germain  in   which  Madame  these  opinions  put  to  flight  when  the  course 

J'ermon  had  trained  her  daughter.  of  conversation  brought  the  energies  of  hU 

IJut  the  natural   gaiety  and  adapta-  mind  into  view.    His  countenance  became 

bility  of  the  young  commandante  soon  anlmattHl  with  the  first  sentence  of  Inteiwl 

made  her  friends  amongst  her  new  en-  '^'  P**»^  ^^«  "P««  ^^^  graduaUy  brigfafp 

tourage,  in  whose   drives,  dances,  and  eiie«l  with  increasing  JntelllgenceU^ 

nrivite  theatricals  she  at  once  became  a^««>"«*^ly  Aery  and  sparkling.     His  voice. 

private  intairicais  si  e  at  once  oecamt  gyi^^ed  at  first,  rose  In  modohUlon  tUI  It 
a  prominent  and  brilliant  figure.     And 

*  Elle  d^peniMit  des  ■^■wMin^e  AuoimM  poor  • 

<  Pauline  BoDap«rt«,  aftenrftrds  Princ€M  Bor-  tollptte,  et  fainait  de  ion  oAM  dH  dsiiti  q«i  at 

HihHe.  f  urcnt  janmit  pay^ci. 
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burst  npon  the  ear  like  thunder  ;  and  the 
same  man,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before 
had  appeared  the  most  commonplace  of 
mortals,  was  now  an  object  of  intense 
admiration. 

Other  celebrities  of  the  time  receive 
a  more  satiric  touch  :  — 

The  lovely  Lady  Conyngham  was  then 
in  the  first  bloom  of  that  beauty  which 
acquired  such  general  and  just  admiration, 
though  I  must  confess  that  a  countenance 
so  devoid  of  expression  could  never  interest 
me.  In  contemplating  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici, I  know  that  the  almost  divine  vision 
before  me  is  but  a  marble  statue,  and  look 
for  no  responsive  smile ;  but  in  a  living 
and  intellectual  being  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  something  more  than  mere  regu- 
larity of  feature  —  some  emanation  of 
mind  ;  the  face  of  the  beautiful  marchion- 
ess, however,  exhibited  none.  She  was 
extremely  elegant,  dressed  well,  and  car- 
ried her  solicitude  for  her  complexion  to 
the  extent  of  saving  it  by  spending  the  day 
in  bed,  from  which  she  rose  only  in  time  to 
prepare  for  a  ball  or  other  evening  engage- 
ment. Lord  Conyngham  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  wife.  The  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, who,  in  her  masculine  language,  often 
hit  upon  a  witty  truth,  once  said  of  him  : 
'*  Lord  Conyngham  !  Oh,  he  is  a  perfect 
comb  — all  teeth  and  back  !^' 

Madame  Junot  was  naturallv  much 
gratified  when  the  first  consul  and  his 
wife  consented  to  stand  sponsors  for 
lier  first  cliild  ;  and  the  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church  which  induced  her  so 
resolutely  to  demand  a  religious  as  well 
as  civil  marriage,  must  have  made  it  an 
additional  satisfaction  that  the  papal 
nuncio  himself  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  But  that  did  not  prevent 
her  from  sketching  the  Roman  digni- 
tary with  a  pencil  too  sharply  pointed 
to  flatter :  — 

Cardinal  Caprara  was  one  of  the  most 
crafty  emissaries  that  ever  obtained,  even 
from  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  a  temporary 
share  in  the  commerce  of  diplomacy.  Not- 
withstanding the  decrepitude  of  his  mien, 
the  weak  and  subdued  key  of  his  musical 
voice,  the  humility  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  stealthy  inquisitiveness  of  his  glance, 
that  head  concealed  under  its  grey  hairs 
and  the  scarlet  cap  of  his  order  more  sub- 
tlety, more  cunning,  more  petty  perfidy 
than  can  well  be  imagined. 


She  goes  on  to  describe  his  appear- 
ance :  — 

standing  coughing  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Cloud,  in  full  canonicals,  with  his  eyes, 
and  great  part  of  his  cheeks,  concealed 
behind  an  immense  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles. A  remedy,  perhai>s  you  imagine,  for 
weakness  of  sight  ?  No  such  thing  ;  but, 
fearing  the  penetrating  look  of  the  first 
consul,  that  glance  which  was  dreaded  even 
by  the  most  crafty,  he  intrenched  himself 
behind  a  redoubt  as  the  best  means  of 
escaping  it,  but  Napoleon,  who  knew  that 
the  cardinal  was  not  weak-sighted,  rallied 
him  so  e£fectually  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  spectacles  disappeared. 

At  the  time  of  her  christening  Made- 
moiselle Junot  was  fifteen  months  old  ; 
the  strange  scene  and  the  crowded 
chapel  terrified  her  into  tears  :  — 

The  cardinal  made  his  entrance  from  the: 
sacristy,  as  red  as  a  ripe  pomegranate,  re- 
splendent in  the  blaze  of  many  pastoral 
rubies,  and  eminent  in  withered  uglinesa 
sufficient  to  scare  infantine  minds  accus- 
tomed only  to  look  upon  gay  smiles  and 
merry  faces.  As  soon  as  Josephine  saw 
him  I  felt  her  cling  closer  to  me  and  trem- 
ble in  my  arms,  her  rosy  cheeks  turning 
pale  as  death.  When  the  service  was 
nearly  ended,  and  the  first  consul  and  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte  approached  the  font  U> 
present  the  infants  for  the  ceremony  of 
sprinkling,  *^  Give  me  your  child,  Madame 
Junot,^*  said  the  first  consul ;  and  he  en- 
deavored to  take  her,  but  she  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  and  casting  a  look  of  anger  on 
Napoleon,  twined  her  little  arms  closer 
round  my  neck.  *^What  a  little  devil  t 
Well,  then,  will  you  please  to  come  to  me. 
Mademoiselle  Demon  ? "  said  he  to  the 
little  one.  Josephine  did  not  understand 
his  words,  but  seeing  his  hands  held  out  to- 
take  her,  and  knowing  that  her  will  was 
generally  absolute  she  raised  her  pretty 
head,  fixed  her  bright  eyes  on  him,  and 
answered  in  her  childish  prattle  :  **  I  will 
not.''  The  first  consul  laughed.  "Well, 
keep  her  in  your  arms  then,''  said  he  U> 
me ;  *'  but  do  not  cry  any  more,"  he 
added,  threatening  the  child  with  his  fin> 

ger,  **or  else "    But  his  menaces  were 

unnecessary.  Josephine,  now  brought 
nearer  to  the  cardinal,  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  him,  but  no  doubt  thought  him 
something  very  extraordinary ;  and  her 
eyes,  fixed  on  the  prelate,  seemed  to  in- 
quire what  sort  of  animal  he  was.     The 
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cardinal  wore  on  his  head  the  little  black 
cap  which  is  the  sign  that  sanctifies  the 
purple.    Its  whimsical  form,  surmounting 
a  face  no  less  singular,  captivated  Jose- 
phine in  the   highest  degree.    She   mur- 
mured no  more,   shed  not  another    tear, 
suffered  the  first  consul  even  to  embrace 
her,  and  imprint  several  kisses  on  her  little 
round    cherry   cheeks   without  any  other 
mark  of   dissatisfaction  than  wiping  her 
cheek  with  the  back  of  her  plump  hand 
after  every  kiss.    But  her  large  eyes  were 
meanwhile  riveted  upon  the  venerable  car- 
dinal with  an  eager  attention  truly  laugh- 
able.   All   at   once,  when  no    one  could 
ix>8sibly  guess  what  the  little  plague  was 
meditating,  she  raised  her  round,  fair,  soft 
■arm,  and  seized  and  carried  off  the  biretta 
from  his  Eminence's  head,  with  a  scream 
of  triumph  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the 
-courts  of  the  castle.    The  poor  cardinal, 
and  all  the  assistants   at  the   ceremony, 
were  as  much  alarmed  and  surprised  as 
diverted  by  this  achievement.    Josephine 
alone  preserved  her  gravity.     She  looked 
at   us   all    round    with   an    inexpressibly 
comic  air  of  triumph,  and  appeared  deter- 
mined to  place  the  cap  on  her  own  head. 
**  Oh,  no,  my  child  !"  said  the  first  consul, 
who  had  at  last  recovered  from  his  laugh- 
ing fit,  "  with  your  leave  —  no  such  thing. 
Give  me  your  plaything — for  it  is  but  a 
bauble  like  so  many  others,**  added  he, 
smiling —  '*  and  we  will  restore  it  to  the 
cardinal."  ^ 

The  day  after  the  ceremony  Jose- 
phine sent  Madame  Junot  a  necklnce 
of  fine  pearls,  and  the  first  consul 
added  the  receipt  for  the  purchase  of 
Junot's  lidtel  in  the  Rue  des  Champs 
Elys^es,  which  cost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  quoting  Ma- 
<lanic  Junot's  full  and  picturesque 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon ;  but  an  instance  of  his  astonish- 
ing minuteness  of  observation,  even  at 
such  a  supreme  moment  —  and  also  his 
tendency  to  scold  —  must  be  given  :  — 

When  I  saw  the  emperor  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  said  :  "why  did  you  wear  a 
black  velvet    dress  at    the    coronation?'* 

'  Com meu ting  on  thin  sceue  Afterwards,  Napo- 
leon remarked  that  he  fiui>pofled  it  vrould  be  hin 
K<>4l-<Uiif(hter'fl  vocation  to  be  **  Popesn,**  and  for  a 
tinif  it  Peenied  aa  though  she  had  taken  one  step 
nn  the  road,  as  she  became  a  sister  of  charity  in 
1826. 


This  question  took  me  so  by  surprise  that  I 
could  not  readily  reply.     ''  Was  it  a  sign  of 
mourning?"  continued  he.     '^Oh,  sire!** 
I  exclaimed,  and  the  tears  started  to  my 
eyes.     Napoleon  looked  at  me  as  if   he 
would    scan   my   very   inmost    thoughts. 
''But  teU  me,**  said  he,   ''why  did  you 
make  choice  of  that  sombre,  I  may  almost 
say  sinister,  color  ?  '*    "  Your  Majesty  did 
not  observe  that  the  front  of  my  robe  was 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  that  I 
wore  my  diamonds.     I  did  not  conceive 
that  there  was  an3rthing  unsuitable  in  my 
dress,  not  being  one  of  those  ladies  whose 
situations  required  them  to  appear  in  full 
court   costume.**      "  Is   that    remark   in- 
tended to  convey  an   indiroct  reproach? 
Are  you  like  certain  other  ladies,  because 
they  have  not  been  appointed   dame*  du 
palaisf    I  do  not  like  sulkiness   and  ill- 
humor.**      "Siro,  I   have    shown    no  ill- 
humor  ;   but  for  that  I  claim  no  merit, 
because  I  feel  none.    Junot  has  informed 
me  that  your  Majesty  does  not  wish  to 
make  double  appointments  in  your  house- 
hold and  that  of  the  empress,  and  that 
when  the  husband  is  one  of  the  militaiy 
household  the  wife  cannot  be  a  dame  du 
palais,'^     "Junot  told  you  so,   did   he? 
And  how  happened  he  to  mention  that? 
Were  you  complaining  ?    Are  you  infected 
with  ambition  ?    1  hate  ambitious  women. 
Unless  they  are  queens  they  are  intriguers ; 
remember  that,  Madame  Junot.     But  now 
tell  me,  are  you  not  vexed  at  not  being 
appointed   dame  du  palais  9     Answer  me 
candidly,  if  a  woman  can  be  candid.**    "I 
will,  sire  ;  but  your  Majesty  will  not  be- 
lieve me.**     "Come,  come,   let  me  have 
an  answer.**     "Then  I  am  not  Tezed.** 
"Why?**      "Because   I  am   not  one  of 
those  persons  who  can  easily  conform  to 
absolute   subjection ;    and    your    Majesty 
would  probably  wish  that  the  protocol  for 
regulating  the  court  of  the  empress  should 
be  framed  on  the  model  of  a  military  code.*' 
Napoleon  laughed.      "Not  unlikely,**  re- 
sumed he.    "  However,  I  am  satisfied  ;  yoa 
have  given  me  a  very  good  answer,  and  I 
shall  remember  it.**    Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  said  :  "Poor  Junot!  did  you  obeerre 
how  his  feelings  were  moved  at  the  corona- 
tion ?    ne  is  a  faithful  friend.    Who  ooold 
have  foreseen,  when  we  were  both  at  Ton- 
Ion  ten  years  ago,  that  we  should  live  lo 
see  such  a  day  as  the  2nd  of  December  f " 
"  Perhaps  Junot,  sire.** 

Shortly  after  the  coronation,  Janot 
was  scut  to  replace  Lannet  as  ■mbun* 
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^or  to    Portugal,  and  Napoleon  gave  foul,  in  hunting ;  ^  the  lounging,  iuso« 

Madame  Junot  a  series  of  shrewd  and  lent  "  favorite,"  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince 

amusing  rules  as  to  her  own  demeanor,  of  the  Peace  ;  the  unfo^'tunate  Prince 

especially  warning  her  against  '*  tattle  and  Princess  of  the  Asturias,   whose 

and   gossip"   about  the   Indies   of  the  only    consolation    in    a    hostile    court 

imperial  court.     "  Your  Majesty,"  she  was   their  mutual  affection  ;2  all    are 

replied,  "must  be  aware  that  I  have  sketched  to  the  life,  and  quaint  cus- 

no  intention  of  doing  what  is  displeas-  toms  and  court  ceremonies  fill  many 

ing  to  you."     *' I  know  it — I  know  it.  amusing  pages. 

Hut  you  are  satirical,  you  love  to  tell  a  At  the    court    of   Portugal    Junot's 

ir<»od  story.    This  is  one  thing  which  brave  array  excited    such  admiration 

you  must  avoid."  that  the  Prince  of  Brazil  borrowed  it 

for  his  tailor  to  copy  :  — 

**  Receive  company,"  he  added,  continu-       •  ,  „  ,  „  .  .,  ^„  „^^„  .,  ^  t>-i«««  «#  t>«.-ii 
,.     ,     ^      *.r  4  4      1  I.  I  naa  not  then  seen  the  Prince  of  Brazil, 

mff   his   instructions;  "make  your  house   *v^_,.  _t        i^      *i       u        t    **         _j 

in  r  isbon  as  attractive  as  it  was  in  Paris  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  l»«g^»  ^  I  afterwards 
in  Lisbon  as  attractive  as  it  was  in  rarts   ^j^    ^^^^  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  corpulent  figure, 

when  you  were  Madame  la  Commanaante,  ,            ,              .                     \.     j         m  J 

v;,,  \                ^  ,          ,           ,  clumsy  legs,  and  enormous  head,  muffled 

What  you  must  have  observed  among  ,^   ^\Z^,   ^it^^_     His    ne^   hair 

the  lad.es  of  the  foreign  minister^  in  Paris  ^^^^j^  ^^  j^       ^^^  keeping  with  his 

may  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  conduct.     In  ^y^,^  „       ^^^^^           ^^^  ^^^^^    ^„,„^j 

Madame  de  Gallo,  Madame  de  Cetto,  Ma-  ^^  ^/y  powdered  and  pomatumed,  and 
dame    de    Luccheslnl,    and    the    English  ^^^  ^  ^  j^^,^  r^^  ^^^^^  ^„  g^. 

duchess    you  have  seen  enough  both  to  ^^^t^  by  a  shako,  ornamented  with  a 

copy  and  avoid.       .   .   Live   In  harmony  ^i^^^^^^  ^      jt^  o,         t  ^^„^.    ^  ^<,^ 

with  the  wives  of  your  husbands  diplo-  preposterous  figure  was  never  seen.    There 

matic  colleagues  ;  but  form  no  intimacies  ^^    j^^       ^^,3  hanging  over   his   right 

with    any  one.     They  give  nse  to  little  gho^ijer  like  a  Jew's  bi^  of  old  clothes, 

female    quarrels,   in  which  the  husbands  ^^^  y^  ^^            Ill-shaped  legs  muffled  In 

sometimes   take    part.     Thus  two  States  braided  pantaloons  and  red  boots.    But  the 

may  go  to  war  because  two  women  have  begt  of  all  was  the  shako ;  It  was  put  on 

disagreed,  or  because  one  has  a  more  ele-  jj^  straight,  and  very  backward,  with  the 

gant  hat  than  the  other."    I  could  not  for-  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  „„  bis  powdered  head.    After 

Dear  laughing.  J^^^  bad  made  all  his  diplomatic  evolu- 

He  made  her  recite  a  sonnet  by  Pe-  "»»«•  "'y  t«™  '»'«»«•,  J^''  T"  «i »?»!?'» 

^ .    ,„  j.„i „p  !,„»  Tt»i:«„  „~,«„t  moment.    Before  I  left  Paris,  and  during 

trarch  to  iudge  01  her  Italian  accent,  .              ,          ..  j  ^           ,            . 

J  ^,  \  ,  J  1  .V  1  niy  journey,  hoops  had  been  only  remote 
and  as  that  was  good,  seemed  to  think  ^^jects  of  terror,  but  as  the  time  for  wear- 
that  she  was  fairly  equipped  for  her  ^^^  ^^em  approached  I  began  to  lose  cour- 
new  duties.  age.      Twice  or  thrice  I  attempted  to  try 

The  dignity  of  her  position  and  the  them  on  before  my  dressing-room  Psyche, 

respect  everywhere  shown  to  the  first  but  I  turned  about  so  awkwardly  that  I 

ambassador  from  the   Emperor  Napo-  had  nearly  fallen  flat  on  my  face.  .  .  .  And 

leon,      partially     reconciled     Madame  then  what  a  strange  figure  I  cut  I    I  looked 

Junot  to  what  she  still  considered  exile,  ^ot  all  the  world  like  the  Comtesse  d'Escar- 

A  very  amusing  scene  occurred  before  ^agnas,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  it 

her  presentation  at  Aranjuez,  when  the  ^*«  '^^«  ^^*'  alarmed  me. 

canierara  mayor  was   determined  that  She  tried  to  coax  her  husband  to  ask 

Mariame  Junot  should  take  off  her  ^  "  Rain  breaks  no  bones,"  is  one  of  his  few  re- 
white    crloves,    and     she    herself  was  corded  speeches. 

,,",..,.,            .,  >  When  Madame  Junot  again  stopped  at  Madrid 

equally  determined    to    keep   them  on  ;  ^^  ^er  way  back  to  France,  this  young  princess 

the  former  conquered,  of  course,  and  was  dying  in  such  torture  that  the  sound  of  her 
the  queen  consoled  Madame  Junot  for  piercing  shrieks  could  not  be  endured  by  those  in 
,  ,-.,         ,  .        iii.1         1         1       the  neighborhood  of  the  palace.     Her  husband's 

her  defeat  by  observing  that  her  hands   despair  was  so  great  that  -it  was  supposed  he 

were  "  made   to  be  seen."      The  stout,  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  existence."     The 

clever,    talkative    queen    of    Spain,    the  general  belief  was  that   the   princess   had   been 

,,.'  ,        .*,       .  1.I*  poisoned,  in  consequence  of  some  rash  words  in  an 

foolish,    good-natured,    ignorant    king,  intercepted  letter  from  her  mother,  the  queen  of 

whose  life  was  passed,  fine  weather  or   Naples. 
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for  her  exemption  from  the  iiilliciioii.  looked  oneway,  though  they  could  not  ab- 

**You   can  arrange   the  matter  if  vou  solutely  be  accused  of  squinting  —  every- 

will.     France   is    so  powerfui  \  "     Biii  ^'X  k»ows  wliat  eyes  I  mean.  .  .  .  Then 

the  ambassador  had  -rown  -nive,  and  h**"  skin  !  there  was  nothing  human  in  It ; 

refused  any  longer  to  lau<rh  at  fonnalL  »^  ""«« ^^  ^^!*i"^  *"  vegetable  skin       Her 

..          i.  T"'       1             T     "     o      .'  no*€  descended  upon  her  blue,  livid  lips, 

ties  :    -  lour  hoop,    Laure  ?      Uo    m  ^.^^j^,^  ^.^^^  open^displayed  the  most  ex- 

yoxxx    hoop   by    all   means.      Uecolleci  t^rdinar>'  set  of   teeth    that    God   ever 

that,  being  an  ambassadress,  you  of  all  ^^eated.     Teeth,  I  suppose,  they  must  be 

persons   are   required   to  obser\'c   this  called,  though  they  were  in  reality  nothing 

eliquollo.     To  think  of  going  without  but  huge  pieces  of  bone  stuck  in  her  large 


a  lioop  !     The    thing    is    impossible/" 
**  And  there  was  I,"  cries  his  unfortu- 


mouth,  and  rising  and  falling  like  the  n>eds 
of  a  reed-pipe.    This  face  was  surmounted 


nate  wifo, 'Mike  an  ass  just  harnessed  i  by  a  cranium   covered  with  coarse,   dry. 
with   panniers,  swinginsr   to  the   right   frizzy  hair,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to 


and  s\vin;^in>;  to  the  left,  and  in  mo- 
ment arv  expectation  of  falling  on  my 
nose.**       Tlie    wife    of    the    Austrian 


be  of  no  color.     I  suppose  it  was  black,  for, 

looking   at   me,   the  princess    exclaimed : 

^*She  is  like  us.   .   .   .  She  is  dark-com- 

..^ri  T       <.!  plexioned.  .  .  .  She  has  hair  and  eyes  like 

iniuistor   taught    Madame  Jui.ot  how   ^^p,^^,,     ..y^,^  preMiremel"  I  in- 


to  manage  her  **  monstrous  mountain," 
but  that  was  not  the  end  of  her  difficul- 
tifs  : 

Mow  WHS  1  to  get  into  the  carriage,  espe- 
cliilly   lit   un    hour  of    the    day  when   the 

was 


wardly   exclaimed,   while   I    involuntarily 

turned  my  eyes  to  a  mirror  as  if  to  assure 

myself  that  what  she  said  was  not  true. 

Pepita  was  the  Queen  of  Etruria.^ 

Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can  [con- 

•  Imfurk    a..    I,»r..tto    was    crowd^fwith   ""um  the  miscWeTOiw  ambiwaadrew]  thb 

<!*I.K.«,  who  IK-C.UI  to  lauch  when  they  I  P«"°"'H5?.  dressed  m  I  h«ve  seen  her.  In  • 

h..U..|.l.nv.'xtr..or.»ii.aryfiKur.>?    With  my  i  »'«"""K-J«^^''  *'"°"L'*1.!  """  "•  f 
f.H.I  .m  11,0  ..arrii.B.«  stop,.  I  triod  to  sqmiere   «"««»  '••oth  trin»"»«»  with  gjrfd  l«ce.  a  petti- 

coat  likewise  of  green  cloth,  open  before 


iii>>««'lf  In,  tirsi  fnmtways,  then  sideways, 
uml  lit  loit!:th  1  iitopiHHl  back  in  utter  de- 
Npuir.  fort  ho  vehicle  was  as  much  too  low 
ft>r  my  pluun*  uh  it  whm  i\anx>w  for  my  hoop, 
thiiiot.  >ili(>  had  not   to  i!o  to  Queluz  that 


and  behind  like  those  worn  by  our  great- 
grandmothers  in  the  country,  and  the 
heanx  cheveux  I  have  already  mentioned, 
surmounted  by  a  man*s  hat  stuck  on  the 


I  .        .  «     i»  J         I  crown  of  her  head,  mounted  cutfricfe  on  a 

tiav.  Jiiixltui"*  to  soo  WW  safe  off,  came  down  I  ,,  /;    ,^     i««««ic*»  i«.irjriur  wu  • 

very  small  black  horse,  and  galloping  like  a 
youth  of  fifteen  just  broke  loose  from  col- 
lege. 

This  eccentric  lady's  Indiea-in -wait- 
ing had  sonie  odd  customs  :  — 

When  I  entered  the  Princess  of  Brazirs 


to  tho  d(H>r  hi  his  ntht-tlv-rhmnhre  and 
Hnpiioi-M,  iind  UHNisttsI  in  imrkintj  me  as 
Ki'iivi'ly  mid  with  as  iniioh  cans  as  if  I  had 
Immmi  a  stjituc  worth  a  niilUon.  At  length 
wr  iimstrrt'd  tho  ditliiMiity,  and  in  I  got ; 
l>ut  tluMi  I  found  1  was  i>1ili<;(Ml  so  sit  slant- 


was 
woi;  :  — 


wist',  iind  with  my  ImmIv  boat  alnuwt  double,  drawing-room  all  the  damaa  de  honi>r  were 
for  fi'ar  of  tin-akin:;  n\y  feathers  and  crush-  ;  seated  —  guess,  reader,  where?  On  the 
in^  my  b.'aiitiful  moiiv  dr.n>«»ries.  In  this  I  floor — yes,  on  the  floor — with  their  legs 
state  of  pn^^'ato^y  I  nnh*  fn>m  Lisbon  to^^rosHcd  under  them  like  Uilors,  or  rather 
Qmliiz,  a  distance  of  two  leagues  !  Hfce  the  Arabs,  who  liave  bequeathed  this 

The  si-ht  of  the  Queen  of  Portu-al    among  the  many  other  customs  they  have 

.    ♦     ,«.«.v  ...  .;  ..     r...    oH    n.;-    J«^f'  to  the  Peninsula.    The  ladies  all  rose 
Hot     con»i)ensaium     for    all    tins  ,       ^       ,        .  x    i       *  *      .  ^ 

^  I  up  as  I  entere«i,  and  I  almost  fancied  my- 

I  self  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  Brazilian  birds 
Picture  to  yourself,  readier,  a  woman  four  —those  brilliant  red  and  blue  feathered 
feet,  ten  inches  hi;:h  at  the  very  most,  and  panxpiets.  Their  dresses  were  of  the 
cnH.keil,  or  at  least  botli  siih-s  m»t  alike,  brightest  and  most  glaring  colors, 
her  Imst,  arms,  and  legs  tM*ing  in  iH*rfect  i '*  All  who  remember  Uie  arriral  and  Mjoam  of 
Mu'i^nn  witli  her  deformed  shajH*.     Still,  all    «*»«  kiiiR  and  queen  of  Rtniria  In  Parte  In  ISOI.  will 

this  miu'ht   liav.'  passed  off  in  a  roval  i>er-    l?*^*  "^u^.^''  l'''^  *^^  ***"1^  ^\^tZ 
?,..',  i'       1 1         fr<»"   nil  other  hunuui  bein|{i,  etpeetallT  if  hrr 

sonau'c  had  her  face  been  even  endurable  ;    MaJeMy  U  to  ]«  compared  with  a  woman  of  eren 
)>iit.  i;<NM|    heavens,   what   a   face   it  was  !.  innd^^rat*' beauty,  or  the  king  with  a  man 
She   Iia  I   two  lihKNlshot   eyes,  which  never  .  of  a  atngle  idea.**  —  Jforfowc  tPAbramUt. 
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One 

a  ti-ngi 
gal  :  — 

One  day,  when  I  was  strolling 
romantic  valley  In  the  neighborliootl  ol 
Cintra,  I  met  three  ladies,  one  of  whom 
attracted  my  notice  on  account  of  her 
strange  ajjiiearance  and  wild  stare.  It  was 
a  windy  day,  and  her  hair,  which  was  as 
white  as  silver,  was  blown  over  her  facp 
and  shoulders.  As  this  appeared  to  annoy 
her,  one  of  the  females  who  accompanied 
her  endeavored  to  draw  the  hair  from  liei- 
face,  but  for  this  kind  office  she  received 
boi  on  the  ear,  which  I  heard.  Thre^ 
men  were  walking  at  some  distance  to 
render  assistance  in  case  of  need.  When  I 
waa  perceived,  one  of  these  men  came  to 
me,  and  addressing  me  in  Portuguese, 
begged  that  I  would  retire.  1  think  her 
attendants  must  have  told  her  who  1  was  ; 
for  aa  I  withdrew  I  perceived  that  she  was 
menacing  me  with  clenched  fists  and  dart- 
ing at  me  looks  which  were  abaoiutelj 
demoniacal.  This  encounter  not  oulj 
frightened  me,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  world 
of  melancholy  reflections.  ■  ■  .  She  was  at 
times  raving  mad,  and  was  always  haunted 
by  the  dread  of  hell.  Whenever  her  con- 
fessor, the  Grand  Inquisitor,  entered  her 
room,  she  would  exclaim  that  he  was  the 
devil.  She  used  also  to  greet  her  daughter- 
in-law  with  the  same  appellation  ;  but  in 
this  instance  the  mistake  was  less  par- 
donable. 

This  unfortunate  lady  was  Dofla 
Maria,  grcat^rnndmother  of  Maria  da 
Gloriii,  who  wns  reiqning  in  Portugal 
when  Victoria  becncne  Queen  of  En- 
!;laiid,  and  who  also  married  a  Prince 
of  S;ixe-Coburg. 

Jimot  having  been  ordered  lo  join 
the  emperor  in  Morr.vin,  his  wife 
slowly  made  her  way  back  to  France, 
where  she  was  appointed  one  of  (he 
ladies-in-waiting  on  Motlame  Mfere,  to 
whom,  she  says,  none  of  Napoleon's 
biographers  have  done  juatioc.  At  the 
limu  she  received  her  title  — 

.She  might  be  about  flfly-tbree  or  fltty- 
tour  years  of  age  ;  she  had  been  perfectly 
beautiful  in  tier  youth  ;  her  daughters 
{except  Madame  Bacciochi) '  resembled 
her,  and  gave  a  good  Idea  of  what  her 
beauty  had  been.  Her  stature  was  that 
moat  agreeable   in  women,  about  five  feet 


I  one  inch  ;  but  as  she  grew  older  her  sboul- 
I  ders  increased  In  breadth,  which  dimin- 
,  ishcd  her  apparent  height,  tliougb.  her 
I  carriage  always  continued  firm  and  digni- 
fied. Her  feet  were  the  most  small  and 
beautifully  formed  I  had  ever  seen.  A 
defect  in  her  right  hand  was  conspicuoiu 
in  one  otherwise  so  pretty  ;  the  forefinger 
did  not  bend  In  consequence  of  an  ill- 
performed  operation — the  nerve  bad  been 
cut ;  and  this  stiffness  had  a  singular  effect 
when  she  played  at  cards.  At  this  period 
her  teeth  were  still  perfect,  and,  like  all 
the  Bonapartcs,  her  smile  was  charming, 
her  countenance  lively  and  very  intelligent. 
Her  eye.s  were  small,  piercing,  and  very 
black,  but  their  eipresaion  was  never  ill- 
natured,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
some  of  her  children.  Madame  was  very 
nice  in  her  person,  and  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  dressing  always  conformably  to  her 
age  and  position.  She  made,  in  short,  a 
more  respectable  appearance  than  some 
princes  and  princesses  I  have  seen,  who 
stood  sadly  In  need  of  their  royal  titles  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  commonalty. 
The  great  inconvenience  to  which  ma- 
dame's  situation  exposed  her  arose  from 
her  timidity  and  want  of  fluency  In  the 
French  language  ;  she  felt  really  nervoua 
In  presence  of  persona  who  were  presented 
to  her,  and  whose  sarcastic  observations 
she  feared.  She  possessed  great  tact  and 
of  judgment ;  she  saw  with  a 
glance  the  dispoeitioa  of  the  persons  who 
approached  her. 

Madame  Juiiot  also  indignantly  de- 
fends her  old  friend  from  the  charge 
iserlinesa,"  adding :  "  During 
Lhe  misfortunes  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily, if  she  denied  herself  the  indnl- 
Tences  essential  in  old  age,  !t  was  lo 
iccui-e  the  means  of  assisting  her  chil- 
Jrei),  for  whom  she  made  the  greatest 
lacriQccs." 

When  Madame  Juuot  was  invited  to 
breakfast  al  the  Tuileries,  on  aniviug 
n  Paris,  Josephine  expressed  her  re- 
gret that  any  one  so  young  and  gay 
jliould  have  been  condemned  Ut  enter 

such  a  species  of  mausoletim  "  as  the 
liaic)  of  Madame  Mttre  ;  but  "  Satiering 
:i3  were  these  words,  and  gracious  ns 
was  the  empress's  manner,  I  knew 
very  well  Hint  it  was  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  her  whether  I  belonged  to  nia- 
ilnme's  botiaehold  or  not." 
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Her  reception  there  was  certainly  all 
that  she  could  desire  :  — 

On  my  arrival  I  was  presented  by  name, 
by  Madame  de  Fontanges.  Madame  M^re, 
advancing  from  the  fireside  where  she  had 
been  standing,  approached  me,  saying : 
**You  need  not  introduce  Madame  Junot 
to  me  ;  she  is  a  child  of  mine,  and  I  love 
her  as  much  as  my  own  daughters  ;  I  hope 
everything  will  be  done  to  render  her  situa- 
tion in  the  household  of  an  old  woman 
agreeable  to  her,  for  it  is  a  dull  post  for  so 
young  a  person." 

But  she  does  not  spare  the  "  fossils  " 
who  shared  her  duties,  and  it  would 
seem  that  her  tongue  was  allowed  as 
much  freedom  of  expression  as  her 
pen,  judging  from  the  following  scene, 
in  which  the  imperial  circle,  and  the 
emperor  with  his  swiftly  varying 
moods,  seem  to  come  bodily  before  us. 
Junot  had  told  his  wife  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  johi  him  in  Parma,  but  the  em- 
peror withheld  it  :  — 

I  accompanied  madame  one  Sunday  to 
the  family  dinner  at  the  Tulleries.  We 
dined  at  a  table  at  which  the  empress's 
lady  of  honor  presided,  and  afterwanls  re- 
paired to  the  emperor's  salon.  On  this 
day  the  emporor  sent  for  me  into  the  cabi- 
net where  the  princesses  were.  lie  was 
standing  before  the  chimney,  though  there 
was  no  fire,  and  was  ob8er^'ing  my  curtsies 
of  ceri'uiony  with  an  air  of  mockery,  almost 
provoking.  **\Vell,  Madame  Junot,  people 
always  improve  by  travelling  ;  how  grace- 
fully you  curtsy  now  I  Does  she  not, 
Josephine?"  and  he  turned  towards  the 
empn»ss.  **  Is  she  not  elegant  ?  Xo  longer 
a  litthi  girl,  but  Madame  T  Ambassadrice  ! 

Madanu' "  and    he  looked  at  me  with 

an  exprt'.sHion  so  sly,  and  almost  subtle, 
that  1  blushed  without  knowing  why. 
*'  Well  I  what  would  you  like  to  be  called  ? 
I  suppose  you  know  that  there  are  not 
many  names  worthy  to  superseile  that  of 
Madame  T  Ambassadrice  ?  "  In  pronounc- 
ing these  words  he  raised  his  voice  :  but  he 
was  evidently  in  high  good-humor.  He 
still  looked  at  me,  and  I  smiled.  He  no 
doubt  imderstooii  me,  for  he  immediately 
said  :  *'  Oh  !  1  know  ver>'  well  that  yon 
wish  to  l«»ani  why  you  are  not  upon  your 
travds  :  is  it  not  so?"  "It  is  true,  sire  ; 
and  I  even  wish  to  ask  your  Majesty 
whether  we  poor  women  are  also  subject 
to   military   discipline?      Because    other- 


wise   "  (I  cannot  describe  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  interruption.  Ills  look  and  his 
words  were  like  lightning  ;  all  his  gaiety  of 
humor  seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  a 
second.)  "Well,  what  would  you  do 
then?"  "I  should  set  out,  sire,"  I  re- 
plied very  tranquilly,  for  he  never  intimi- 
dated me  to  the  extent  of  being  unable  to 
answer  him.  His  good-humor  retnmed 
Immediately.  "  Faith,  I  have  a  great  incli- 
nation to  let  you,"  said  he,  laughing  ;  "but 
no,  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  your 
children  ;  they  are  111,  says  the  Signora 
Letizla;  the  empress  avers  that  my  god- 
daughter Is  the  prettiest  little  girl  In  Paris  ; 
now  I  deny  that  she  Is  prettier  than  my 
niece,  Lietltla.  You  have  not  told  me 
whether  you  are  satisfied  with  Madame 
Junot,  Signora  Letiziaf  And  are  yon 
very  glad  to  be  placed  about  my  mother  f  ** 
added  he,  addressing  me.  For  answer,  I 
took  the  hand  of  madame,  and  kissed  it 
with  as  much  tenderness  and  respect  as  if 
she  had  been  my  mother.  The  excellent 
woman  drew  me  towards  her  and  embraced 
me.  "She  Is  a  good  child,"  aaid  she, 
"and  I  shall  take  pains  to  prevent  her 
being  wearied  in  my  service."  "Yet, 
yes,"  said  the  emperor,  pinching  my  ear: 
"  but  be  careful  in  particular  that  she  does 
not  go  to  sleep  in  overlooking  your  eternal 
reversis,  and  in  gazing  till  she  in  blind 
vpon  that  picture  of  David's^  whieh^  Aow- 
ever,  is  a  speaking  leason  to  thoae  who  «Aed 
their  blood  in  battles;  it  reminds  us  that 
all  sovereigns  are  ttngratrfuU^  ^  I  was 
thunderstruck !  I  had  aaid  these  very 
words  only  two  evenings  before  in  a  party 
of  four  persons  only,  whom  I  will  not 
name.  But  I  have  always  remarked  that 
the  emperor  never  took  offence  unlets  he 
had  the  leisure,  inclination,  and  opportu- 
nity to  punish.  At  that  time  my  woids 
liad  no  111  effect  upon  him ;  he  only  said, 
with  a  serious  and  very  affectionate  expret- 
slon  and  manner  :  "  lliey  are  not  all  sa" 

On  her  way  home,  Madame  Junot 
met  her  husband,  recalled  and  already 
in  Paris,  of  which  he  was  shortly 
rc-nppointed  governor,  an  agreeable 
explanation  of  the  delays  and  the  teas- 
ing to  which  Napoleon  had  subjected 
her. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  France, 
Junot  took  his  wife  to  visit  Ralncy,  a 
chiiteau  charmingly  surrounded  by  gar- 

1  Beliiiariufl,  pnrchMed  by  Lneleii,  and  kfl  T 
him  in  the  nalou  of  the  H6t«l  de  BrieBBe. 
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dens,  groves,  and  a  beautiful  pnrk,  antl  |her  exteranl,  cold  dignity  —  tlie  formal 
made      "a      palace     of    euclmutnient    auU  mechanical  politeoess  of  Jerome, 


williin."  *'  What  liappiuesB,"  cried 
Madame  JuDOt,  "  il  iiiusl  be  to  poasesa 
sucli  a  palnce  as  lliis  I  " 

"And  if  by  a  stroke  of  the  wand  yon 
were  to  become  mistress  of  it,  wliat  would 
you  say  ?  "  "1  cannot  tell,  for  that  is  gore 
not  to  happen."  "  Do  you  wish  that  it 
sbould  ?  "  I  colored  at  the  mere  thought 
that  It  might  be,  and  looked  at  him  with 


form  quite  a  little  drama,  whose  most 
dramatic  point  was  reiiciied  wben  Ma- 
dame Lailemand,  one  of  the  ladies 
present,  caught  Mndame  Junot  by  the 
skirt,  just  as  Prince  Jerome  was  an- 
nounced, and  she  moved  fortvord  to 
receive  him,  and  hurriedly  whispered, 
"I  had  better  retire  I  "  "Why?" 
Because  the  last  time  he  saw  a 


a  expression  which  probably  pleased  him,    nl  Baltimore  with  Miss  Paterson  I  " 


for  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  said  : 


■•It 


certainly   hours   of    ^ore  tl: 


Some    of    Niipoletin's 


^obUsse 


jstomed  honors  grnc« 


),  fugitive  in  duration,  but 
indelibly  engraven  on  the  mind,  which  are 
equal  to  an  eternity  of  bapplneis. 

The  little  domestic  scene  is  very 
charming,  and  the  "  stroke  of  the 
wand"  was  do  doubt  very  pleasant; 
but  ft  more  mundane  formality  usual  on 
such  occasions  was  omitted  by  Junot. 
His  wife  gives  a  full  and  apparently 
verbatim  account  of  an  interview  with 
Naprileon  during  Junot's  absence  in 
Portugal,  at  which  he  calmly  an- 
nounced, "I  am  going  to  take  Raincy 
from  you,"  adding,  wlicu  he  saw  her 
distress,  "you  pout  like  a  child  at  the 
loss  of  a  plaything  1  ...  I  shall  take 
it  from  you  without  regret,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  that  fool  Junot.  Raincy 
has  entailed  great  expense  upon  him." 

Tliis  seems  to  the  last  degree  harsh 
and  tyrannical.  But,  according  lo  the 
"Biographic  Universelle,"  Junot  had 
never  paid  for  Raincy,  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  it  because  he  was 
weary  of  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
unceasing  clamor  of  the  creditors'of  the 
governor  of  Paris.  This,  however,  is 
anticipating. 

It  was  at  Rnincy,  while  still  in  the 
possession  of  Junot,  that  Jerome  Bona- 
parte (afterwards  king  of  Westphalia) 
had  his  Urst  interview  with  Princess 
Caroline  of  Wirtemburg,  who  went  ao 
reluctantly  to  share  his  greatness,  but 
remained  by  his  aide  with  such  noble 
fidelity  in  his  fall.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  demeanor  of  the 
chief  actors  —  the  agitation  of  the  prin- 
cess,  breaking   irrepressibly    through. 


Duke  of  Dantzic  :  — 

The  Important  qnestion  which  at  this 
time  agitated  the  Imperial  Court  was  bow 
the  new  ductaesg  would  bear  her  dignity, 
and  she  speedily  resolved  it.  She  went  to 
the  Tuilerles  to  thank  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine for  the  favor  the  emperor  had  Just 
conferred.  The  empreas  waa  in  the  great 
yellow  Bolon  ;  and  as  Madame  la  Mar^chale 
had  not  demanded  an  audience,  the  usher, 
accustomed  to  call  her  by  that  name,  en- 
tered to  take  the  orders  of  the  chamberlaln- 
In- waiting ;  he  returned  and  addressed 
her  ;  "  Madame  la  Mar^chale  may  enter." 
The  lady  looked  askance  at  him  ;  but  sup- 
pressing all  audible  tokens  of  indignation 
she  entered  the  salon  ;  and  the  empress, 
rising  from  the  sofa  she  usually  occupied 
beside  the  fireplace,  advanced  a  few  steps 
to  meet  her,  saying  with  that  engaging 
graclonsneas  she  could  always  assume  when 
It  pleased  her  :  "  How  is  the  Ducbeas  of 
DantEic?"  La  Mar^chaie,  Instead  of  an- 
swering, winked  intelligently,  and  then, 
turning  towards  the  usher,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  shutting  the  dour,  "  Ilej/,  my  boy," 
said  she,  "  ahat  do  you  think  q/"  that  t " 

At  this  time  trouble  was  threatening 
Junot — serious  trouble,  which  his  wife 
attributes  to  the  folly,  and  worse  than 
folly,  of  one  of  Napoleon's  sisters, 
though  even  by  her  own  showing  he 
merited  a  full  share  of  blame  himself  : 

During  the  winter  of  1801  all  the  minis- 
ters gave  /StM.  The  grand-dnchess  was 
the  queen  of  them  all,  because  the  absence 
of  the  Qaeen  Hortense,  and  the  age  of  the 
empress,  who  no  longer  danced,  left  the 

'  Jerome'!  brantlfol  Amerioin  irlfs,  whom  Na- 
poleon eompell«d  Um  to  <l«Mrt. 
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field  open  to  her.  She  was  at  that  time  I  become  a  princess  ;  she  could  not  lea^e  off 
very  fresh,  and  indeed  very  pretty.  She  '  the  satirical  giggle  and  sneer  of  the  school- 
dressed  very  elegantly,  opened  all  the  balls  '  girl,  while  her  manners  were  undignified, 
with  the  (jovemor  of  Paris,  played  whist  I  and  her  walk  was  the  most  ungraceful  pos- 
with  the  Governor  of  Paris,  rode  on  horse-  sible.  She  required  a  body  at  least  two 
back  with  the  Governor  of  Paris,  received  inches  taller  to  be  in  proportion  to  her 
the  (xovernor  of  Paris  alone  in  preference  '  head.  Her  shoulders  were  certainly  fat 
to  all  other  persons,  till  the  poor  Governor  and  fair,  but  so  round  and  high  that  her 
of  Paris,  who  certainly  was  not  an  angel,  :  tliroat  was  lost  in  them ;  and  the  motion  of 
and  whose  head,  and  even  heart,  though  her  head  —  that  motion  so  graceful  in  a 
always  attached  to  me  and  his  children,  woman,  and  above  all  so  important  in  a 
was  not  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  princess — became  altogether  disagreeable 
the  moment,  could  no  more  resist  these  and  almost  vulgar.  But  in  self-sufficienc}* 
seductions  perpetually  attacking  him  than  she  was  perfectly  the  sovereign  lady ;  she 
the  Christian  knights  could  resist  the  spoke  of  herself  and  of  her  person  with  the 
temptations  of  the  palace  of  Armida.  He  highest  consideration,  and  with  a  con- 
fell  in  love,  passionately  in  love,  with  the  temptuous  ridicule  of  others  which  im- 
Grand  Duchess  of  Berg ;  not  that  she  re-  posed  upon  unthinking  people.  Her 
turned  his  love,  she  has  assured  me  that  decisions  upon  all  points  were  as  Inez- 
she  did  not,  and  I  am  bound  to  believe  her.  haustible  as  they  were  injudicious.  With 
The  results,  however,  of  this  mischievous  an  incomparable  freshness,  and  that  profu- 
affair  were  the  sorrows  and  death  of  Junot.^   sion  of  lilies  and  roses  which  were  enchant- 


The   bitterness  of  the   position  was  *"«  ^^®°  *^®  shaded  them  with  a  fringe  of 

iiiLeiisitied   to  Madame   Junot  by   the  e°*,broidered  tulle  Uned  with  pink  satJn^ 

fact    that    it   was   '^  her   own   familiar  ^*^^  enveloped  in  English  point,  and  tied 

laci    ti  at   It   was      ner   own   lami  lar  ^j^^  rfbbons  of  the  same  color,  as  fwsh 

fneiid,'   the  favorite  companion  of  her  ^„^  charming  as  her  own  complexion^ 

jfirlhood,  who  occasioned   it.     This  is  ^th  all  this,  her  beauty  did  not  please. 

the  portrait  of  her  rival :  —  Her  eyes  were  small ;  her  hair,  which  In 

Of  all  the  family.  Princess  Caroline  was  her  infancy  had  been  almost  white,  was 

perhaps  the  only  one  who  had  not  learnt  to  "ow  neither  light  nor  dark  ;  and  her  unfor- 
tunate sneer  showed  her  teeth  too  nwch, 

1- When  the  emperor  arrlvejl  at  Paris  the  storm  because,  though  white,  they  had   not  the 

rtinT^^P^inrihfrm^.!:^  ^  "1:^7:^  -gulanty  of  a  string  of  ^U  like  Uu«e  of 

written  intimations  that  Junot  was  compromising  ^^e    emperor  and    the    Prinoess    PauUne. 

the  (}rand  Duchess  of  Berg ;  that  his  lircry  was  Her  mind  remained  in  its  natoiml  state, 

Hwn  at  unsuitable  hours  in  the  Court  of  the  without  any  cultivation  or  instruction,  and 

Elys*^.  and  that  nu,nerouscorn>boratingcircum.  ^^^     ^^^^^    employed     herself     exeept    In 

stances  might  be  adduced.    It  was  one  of  Junot's  „          *          j                             ^t      T^  % 

oomraties,  still  living,  who  preferred  this  accusa-  Scrawling  at  random  some  pencU  strokes 

tion.    Napoleon's  heart  was  wounded  by  this  news,  upon    white    paper,    which    her    flattersit 

and  when  Junot  presented  himself  before  him  on  called  drawing  ;  as  a  child  she  had  liTmcity 

his  return  he  mot  with  a  stern  recepUon  and  con-  ^^^j  g^  engaging  manner ;  and  as  she  bCRSn 

:<traine<l  language.    Jimot's  flery  spirit  could  not  .                 ,".  "*         *».  j     *         i^       v     >«      "  ^ 

endure  the  em^ror^s  coldness,  and  he  asked  an  ^  »«>^  *»^  y^"^^  !"•'  ••  *^  »»Otlwr,  « 

audience.    It  was  immediately  granted,  and  was  COmmander-in-chief  of  the  army,  WM  dimv- 

storniy.     The  emperor  accused  him  without  re-  ing  worshippers  tO  the  Star  of  hIs  fiunilji 

wrve,  anil  Junot,  sorely  wounded,  would  not  an-  ghe  had  her  full  share  of  flatteren  :  and  as 

'?h.T^'Lr*',!rJ*"''r^'**"f  '^l'  '^"^  ^"T'J  some  philosophy  is  required  to  weed  oat 

4>ught  to  depend  upon  his  care  for  the  honor  of  his  \          i    j       *     rTt  j          ai-      ^j   \1 
name.     Before  proceeding  further  I  wish  to  ex-  ^^O™  '"e  mIndS  Of   Children    the  SeedS  Of 
plain  the  motives  which  liave  induce«l  me  to  raise  vice  and  CVil  habits,  hefS  floorishod  at  thsb 
the  veil  which  with  my  own  hand  I  have  thrown  leisure, 
over  the  private  life  of  Junot.    All  the  other  con- 
nections which  he  forme<l  acted  only  upon  my  own  -^j-   j            t         a           ..^^  a.%    ».  r^       i*      • 
happiness,  and  in  no  way  uiH>n  his  destiny.    Hero  Madame  JUUOt  aSSertS  tUftt  CarolllM'S 

the  case  was  totally  different.    I  do  not  hesitate  determination   tO  SUbjUgate  JaDOi  Wli 

to  ascribe  all  my  husband's  misfortunes,  and  even  nininlv  a  political  intrigOO  wIth  the  ob- 

his  death,  to  his  unhappv  entanglement  with  the  .      .       •               i         i*           «•       •            «  At. 

queen  nf  Naples.    I  do  not  charge  this  connection  J^Ct   Of    SeCUriUg  the    adhesiOIl    of   the 

with  real  criminality :  I  even  believe  that  there  governor   of    Paris   sllOIlId  aO    Oppodll* 

was  only  the  appearance  of  it :  but  the  suspicions  njiy  ^yer  arise  for  proclaimillff  Ifunt, 

appearances  which    reallv  diil    exist    leil    to  the  r*        A   T\    u        #11           «k                             «# 

most  fatal  consequences ;'  they  kindled  the  lion's  ^ranU   UUKQ  01  ISerg,  1116  8Q0C6B8Or  Ot 

wrath."  —Madame  d*AbraMU$.  Nnpoleon  :  — 
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But  as  she  could  not  go  direct  to  Junot, 
and  say,  *'  If  the  emperor  should  fall  in  bat- 
tle, would  you  make  my  husband  king?" 
she  said  such  things  as  were  intended  to  en- 
sure that  when  the  decisive  moment  should 
arrive  he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  detestable  combinations  I 
have  ever  known ! 

She  also  says  that  Josephine,  on  her 
part,  iu  constant  dread  of  divorce,  and 
wishing  to  strengthen  her  position  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  tried  to  ob- 
tain Junot's  promise  to  promote  the 
succession  of  her  son  Eugene,  and  be- 
came his  enemy  because  she  failed  to 
do  so.  But  other  Napoleonic  annalists 
find  abundant  reason  for  Junot's  re- 
moval from  his  post  in  his  own  general 
conduct ;  Las  Cases  says  :  — 

Des  grandes  fortunes  que  I'Emp^reur 
avait  cr^^s,  celle  <ie  Junot,  disait-il,  avait 
4t6  sans  contredit,  une  des  plus  d^ordon- 
nees  .  .  .  il  avait  dissip^  de  vrais  tr^sors 
sans  se  faire  honneur,  sans  discernement, 
sans  gout  ;  trop  souvent  m^me  ajoutait-il, 
dans  des  exc^s  grossiers."  ^ 

And  he  describes  Junot  as  often  seen, 
when  confronted  by  creditor  in  liis 
magnificent  Paris  hdtel,  *' threatening 
to  liquidate  the  debt  with  his  sword. 
Every  time  he  saw  the  emperor,  it  was 
to  hint  at  some  fresh  embarrassment, 
be  rebuked  and  assisted."  To  tliis 
Madame  Junot  replies  :  — 

His  temper  was  warm,  sometimes  pas- 
sionate, but  never  was  he  coarse  or  brutal ; 
and,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  our  union, 
I  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  that 
which  is  described  in  the  Memorial  of  St. 
Helena  ;  the  emperor  could  not  have  made 
such  an  assertion,  or,  in  absence  of  mind, 
he  must  have  mentioned  one  name  instead 
of  another.  The  picture  of  Junot  running 
about  in  his  handsome  hotel,  as  he  is 
alleged  to  have  done  in  the  Memorial, 
sword  in  hand,  to  pay  his  creditors,  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous  to  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  Junot  and  knew  how  anxious  he  was 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  elevated  post 
which  he  occupied. 

But  Las  Cases  does  not  stand  alone. 
Constant  says  :  — 

»  Memorial  de  Sainte  H^l^ne.  Par  le  Comte  de 
Las  Cases.  Tome  ii.  Quatri^me  Partie.  Londres, 
1823.     Page  3G5. 


Tout  le  monde  salt  son  aventure  de  la 
maison  de  jeu,  dont-il  d^chu^a  les  cartes, 
bouleversa  les  meubles,  et  rossa  banquiers 
et  croupiers,  pour  se  dddommager  de  la 
perte  de  son  argent.  Le  pis  est  quUl  ^tait 
alors  gouvemeur  de  Paris.  L^Emp^reur 
inform^  de  cet  esclandre,  T  avait  fait  venir 
et  lui  avait  demand^,  fort  en  colore,  sUl 
avait  jur^  de  vivre  et  de  mourir  fou.^ 

Whatever  the  cause,  or  most  prob- 
ably the  combining  causes,  Junot's 
removal  from  Paris  was  determined 
upon,  and  he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  of  Observation  of 
the  Gironde,  which  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  rage  and  despair  from  which, 
says  his  wife,  "  my  voice  alone  could 
relieve  him."  The  emperor  consoled 
him  by  saying  that  his  title  of  governor 
of  the  capital  still  remained  to  him, 
adding,  'Uhe  marshal's  b&ton  is  yon- 
der." 

With  reference  to  the  reasons  for 
Junot's  gilded  exile,  the  critic  of  the 
"  Biographic  "  says  :  — 

Madame  d'Abrant^s  ne  dit  pas  tout ; 
elle  aurait  pu  ajouter  une  sc^ne  scanda- 
leuse  entre  elle  et  son  ^poux  k-propos  de 
M.  de  Mettemich,  qui  faisait  marcher  avec 
tant  d'habilet^  une  double  intrigue  avec 
Madame  Miu*at  et  Madame  d'Abrant^s. 
Chacune  des  deux  se  croyait  la  seule 
aim^e.  L'Emp^reur  voulant  mettre  fin  k 
ses  d^sordres,  fit  saisir  par  le  moyen  de  sa 
police,  et  tomber  entre  les  mains  de  sa  soeur 
une  lettre  que  le  galant  diplomate  adres- 
sait  k  Madame  Junot.  Madame  ^urat  en- 
voya  an  mari  le  lettre  fatale.  Junot,  non 
content  de  tralter  mllitairement  son  Spouse, 
voulait  appeler  en  duel  son  adorateur. 

Marmont,  however,  represented  to 
Junot  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
ruin  him  with  the  emperor,  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  humor  Metternich  ; 
Junot,  debarred  from  the  mode  of  re- 
venge he  first  contemplated,  took  the 
contemptible  one  of  laying  the  ambas- 
sador's letters  before  his  wife.  They 
were  unsigned,  and  Madame  de  Met- 
ternich — 

affecta  de  ne  point  les  connaltre,  et  cong^- 
dia  Junot  en  le  reprochant  d^ avoir  manqu€ 
de  d^licatesse  et  d'^gards.  Elle  se  plaignit 
k  Napoleon  qui  envoyer  sur-le-champ  cher- 

*  M^moires  de  Constant.    Tome  Seoond,  p.  178. 
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Cher  Junot,  et  Ini  reprocha  B^vferemeat  loii  i  said  R*>pp, ' '  yon  hAve  the  heit  Utle  of  the 


a  de  MTotr  vlvre. 


whole  bfttch  of  duchesae*. 


t  left  hia  wife  at  Kaincy,  where  i  ^'"^'';f«««=    "' 
'  that  the  einnei 


Abrahtbb." 


.1    •      lit         _      !.«_.,   .1.    ■=.,.,=-«-   that  the  emperor  had  siven  Jnnot  the  title 

Ibe.r  oldest  sou  WU8  born,  the  e.uperor   ^,  ^^^   Durd'AbraaU.   »  .  particular 

and  empress  again  becommg  Hponsors.  h^^j  t„  ^^    I  therefoM  «Im  donbl j 

It  was  not  very  loug  after  lliis  that  i  graUfied.  and  Jnnot  wa«  deeply  fmpi«Med 

Napoleon  sent  for  Madame  Juiiot  to   ^^h  the  emperor's  kindness.' 

the  TuilerieB,  and,  in  the  couveraution 

already  referred  lo,  announced  that  he 

intended    to    take    the    cliftleau    from 

them.     He  went  ou  to  nay  that  Junot, 

then  in  Portugal  ones  more,  was  ■■  ua 

powerful    as  a   king,"   adding,   "And 

you,  Madame  Junot,  who  have  a  taste 

for  all  the  tine   things  of  this  world, 

have  you  no  wish  to  go  and  play  the 

queen  with  Junot  ?  " 

She  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
go  just  then  —  she  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  Napo- 
leon's policy  and  alliances,  very  much 
amuse<l  by  the  brilliant  fetes  and  core- 
monies  which  he  ordered  aud 
aged.  Moreover,  there  were  fresli 
dignities   being  distributed,  and  very 

ig  is  her  account  of  the  joy  and    Pf^euw*  atteallons.     Car  dte  h.  moment 
.ion  with   which  U.ey  were  re-    tTJl^X'^^^r.^Jl^'^^^^^t 


After  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  ol>- 
tained,  says  his  admiring  wife,  "  sulely 
by  the  moral  force  of  the  characivr 
Junot  had  acquired,"  she  went  lo 
Rochelle  to  meet  him,  fully  ezpeciiug 
that  they  would  not  again  be  parted. 
But  the  emperor  did  not  ihare  her  view 
of  the  proceedings  of  th«  Dae 
d'Abrant^  :  "  He  must  never  re-enter 
Paris  without  victory,"  wrote  Napo- 
leon, "  to  tffaet  Iht  rtmtmbrance  of  IA»- 
bon-''  The  duchess  therefore  went 
back  alone. 
In  spiu,  says  the  critic  of  the  "  Bio- 
■" '  graphie  Universelie,"  of  the  mauy 
ij '  other  calls  on  Junvt's  liberality, 

cesaalt  pas  avoir  poor  la  dnchesse  da 


exultati 
ceived :  — 

I  was  on  duty  with  Madame  at  the  Tul- 
leries,  and  used  to  accompany  her  to  the 
family  dinners  which  took  place  every  Sun- 
day.   On  one  of  these  occasions  when  I 


Portugal]  il  lui  avalt  eip^dl^  v 
mnplle  de  diamants  et  de  plerres  prfclenaw 
ce  qui  ne  lalssa  pas  de  causer  dn  scandaK 
Uadamed'Abrant^  avooe  que  le  Ixril*  oa 
contenalt  que  dnq  cents  carats  de  dlamanta 
bruts,  ce  qui   eat  encore  blen    honn^te. 


i^iUng  In  the  Solon  ife  aenict  \n  the  i  meutOt  aprfes  lllul  fit  envoyer  un  collier  de 

Pavilion  of  Flora,  I  perceived  Savary   ap-    dlamanta  qu'elle-meme  eallme  a  tioia  ceal 

1..  "  Embrace  me  I"  cried  he;    cinquante  mlUe  franca.     En   mfime  tempt 

<)    ..  m_.i        -L  ingagealt  It  remplacer  le  Balney  par  una 

e  malson  de  campagnfl  ;  et  elle  lona  la 

Well,  then,  1 1  polle  de  Saint  James,  pria  Nenlily.    Lk, 

Indeed."  said  |  die  eat  nn  thfitre  ;  alia  Jooa  le  TOmiASt, 

des   roal^res,  et  continoa  de  !»- 

cevolr  strangers,  et  aurtont  des  Rnsaea,  ce 


proachlng 

"  I  have  KDod 

first."  said  I,  "and  then  I  shall  see  whether 

it  be  worth  the  reward. 

am  a  duke."    "  That  Is 

1  ;   "  but  why   should   T   embrace   you  for 

that?"    "  My  title  Is  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,      _^____ 

continued  ho,  marching  up  and  down  the    qui  ^talt  pour  Napolfon  un  aojet 
room  in  an  ecstasy  of  Joy.    "And  what  do  <ie  mecontentement. 
I  care  (or  your  ridiculuua  title  ?  "  said  1,  In 
a  tone  of  Impatiencv.     "ilad  lie  told  you 
that  you  are  a  duchess,"  said  Rapp,  step- 
ping np 


his,  "I  a 


In  January,  1810,  the  Due  d'Abrantte 

!ceived  orders  to  proceed  to  Spain  in 

andtaWngWhm7t^'nj''^n|'="'°™''''^   "'   "*"   *''   Divtoion.       The 

would  have  embraced   t^"'''  ^"^  excessive,  and  he  told  his  wife 

tor  bringing  tlint    she  could  not  accompany   him; 


him  as  yon  will  embrace 

you  the  Intelligence."     "  That  I  will,"  said 

I,  presenting  my  check  to   my  old  frit-nd  had 

Itapp,   whose    frank    and   cordial   manner  ukI 

quite    delighted    me.    "  And    anotlier  for  *•"'' 

Jnnot,"   said  he,   smiling.     '■Well,   be   It  '"rt^^,,,,    ,„ 

so,"  answcml  I,  "and  I  promise  yon  I  will  migM^i'thr'^knama rf  Jobm 

Inform  him  that  yon  were  the  first  to  tell  iMirinolnaf  ttwD 

me  this  good  news."    "And,  moreover,"  lo.) 
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but  the  duchesse  had  obtained  Napo-  the  chief  topic  of  interest  before  Ma- 
Icon's  permission,  and  was  not  to  be  dame  d'Abrant^s  left  France.  She 
dissuaded.  Equipped  in  ^'  a  grey  cash*  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  the  em- 
mere  riding-habit,  a  well -furred  Po-  press  at  Malmaison,  lost  in  *' gentle 
lonese  cap  (having  first  had  my  hair  grief."  Josephine  had  formerly  been 
cropped),  fur  boots,  and  a  large  trav-  no  favorite  with  Madame  d'Abrant^s,, 
elling-cloak,"  she  defied  weather  and  but  she  seems  to  have  sincerely  sym- 
weariucss  alike  : —  pathized  with  her  sorrow.  While  at 
Overcome  with  fatigue  on  our  arrival  at  Burgos  news  of  the  Austrian  marriage 
Bayonne,  I  merely  disencumbered  myself  reached  her,  and  she  felt  misgivings 
of  my  riding-habit,  and  throwing  myself  on  as  to  its  influence  on  Napoleon's  des- 
a  bed,  was  presently  in  a  sound  sleep,  from  tiny.  On  her  return  to  Franco  the  em- 
which  Junot  awoke  me  with  an  embrace  peror  claimed  her  admiration  for  his^ 
and  adieu.    Starting  up,  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  little  son  :  — 

**What  do  you  mean?    Adieu I^'     "Yes,  ,„^  .        ,        .,-  ,     ,  ...           ., 

T  »,««. ««.!  «i«  r.^^^  ♦^  ^«»^-  Q««<«  «,««,.»  What  a  beautiful  child  was  the  young 

I  here  find  new  orders  to  enter  opain  imme-  ,,        ^  ^         ittiii.                 j 

,.  .  I          ,^           1    D  -^            ♦u^  iK*u  .  king  of  Rome!    How  lovely  he  appeared  as 

dlately,  and  to  reach  Burgos  on  the  15th  ;  .  ^  j     *v        i.  *i.           i           /*i     m  » 

T  u             ♦    ♦u      *    ^    «^:«  ,♦«  4^  i^-«  he  rode  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tul- 

I  have  not,   therefore,  a  minute  to  lose.  ,.,,,     r*„,j      ivij           u 

^         .„      \  .          ,    \,     «_.          ^     ^   A  leries  in  his  shell-shaped  caliche,  drawn  by 

You  will  reioin  me  by  the  first  convoy,  and  ^                  jr.,  xTx,  j  i.      \    »     j  i. 

I  shall  leave  you  an  escort  of  five  hundred  S^°  ^""8  «>«?''  ^^"^^^  ^  ^^".""if^^V 

men  of  the  battalion  of  Neufchiltel  -  men  ^^^<^?^<  <^^  which  were  given  h.m  by  his 

that  you  may  depend  on  -so  be  satUfled."  »"'''•  .*^l'»"T  °'  ^'P'^"  .  f  *  ^V^u^^ 

"Not I.  indeed.    I  did  not  leave  home  to  ""«  °l,^^°"'JfT\f  ^''F'^  Z^'^  ^^ 

♦««..«i  li*u  «^«„^„  ««  ♦^  „*♦««,!  f^  «,„  «^«  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Uercula- 
travel  with  convoy  or  to  attend  to  my  per- 

sonal  conveniences.     I  shall  go  with  you.'* 

Junot  looked  at  me  with  mingled  aston-  Madame  d'Abrant^s  tells  many  anec- 

Ishment  and  emotion.     "You  will  go  with  dotes  of  the  bright  and  engaging  child, 

me?  and  without  rest?''    " This  instant."  ^^t  g^e  was  no  admirer  of  his  stolid 

'*  I  will  defer  my  departure,  then  ;  lie  down   u^other  • 

again,  and  sleep  for  a  few  hours."     **  Not 

a  single  minute."     "Laura,  you  are  un-  I  have  seen  Maria  Louisa,  when  she  wa» 

well."     "No,   I  am  quite  well."     "Your  mounthig  or  alighthig  from  her  horse,  nod 

hand  is  burning.     I  will  not  allow  you  to  ^^r  plumed  head  to  him,  which  never  failed 

resume  your  journey  yet— the  vanguard  ^  set  him  cryhig ;  for  he  was  frightened 

of  the  first  division  commenced  lU  march  ^J  ^^^  undulation    of    her   feathers.    At 

yesterday ;  a  few  hours'   delay,  therefore,  o^^^r  ^^^s  when  she  did  not  go  out,  she 

will  be  no  breach  of  duty.     We  will  set  out  would  repair  at  four  o'clock  to  his  apart- 

at  noon."     "  I  assure  you  opposition  only  ment.    She  would  take  with  her  a  piece  of 

annoys  me  ;  let  us  set  off  this  instant  ;  de-  tapestry,  with  which  she  would  sit  down 

sire  M.  Prevdt  to  have  my  horse  saddled,  and  make  a  show  of  working,  looldng  now 

and  remember  that  I  never  Intend  to  cause  *nd  then  at  the  little  king,  and  saying,  as 

you  a  moment's  delay;  let  that  be  under-  she  nodded  her  head  :  '' Bor^four.bonjourr'^ 

stood  between  us  once  for  aU  —  will  you  ?  "  Perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an 

and  r  extended  my  hand  to  him  as  to  a  hour,  the  august  mother  would  be  informed 

companion  In  arms.  ^^^^  Isabey  or  Pa^r  were  in  attendance  In 

her  apartments  ;  the  one  to  give  her  lessons 

In  this  spirit  she  went  through  the  in  drawing,  the  other  in  music.     It  would 

campaign,  though  some  of  its  horrors,  have  been  as  well  had  she  remained  longer 

most  vividly  described  by  her,  racked  every  day  with  her  child  to  take  a  lesson  in 

her  nerves  and  banished  sleep  from  her  maternal  feeling  from  the  woman  who  so 

pillow  for  many  a  night.^  admirably  supplied  her  place  [Madame  de 

The   divorce  of  Josephine  had  been  Montesquieu].    But  it  would  have  been  of 

little  use  —  feeling  is  not  to  be  taught. 

>  At  Salamanca  Madame  d'Abrant^  adopted  an  -^r    -»            j«*i.        av        ia        At.^<vT 

orphan  child  forsaken  by  her  mother.    "Eiie  Madame  d'Abrantfes  States  that  J^a- 

▼ouiut  se  pr^vaioir  de  cette  bonne  action  auprte  poleon  WES  greatly  altered  in  character 

du  corr^gidor  qui  recevait  le«  acte«  n^ceasaires.  ^f^^^  the  disasters  of  MoSCOW  (at  whicb 

♦  Voire  mari  tue  assez  d'Eapagnols,*  lul  r6pondit  le  .,           ^         .                ,        •      j      r  \i 

magistrat.'pourquerousenBauvlexun.'"    (Bio-  time   Junot    waS   deprived  of    the  gOV- 

graphic  Uniyerseiie.)  ernorship  of  Paris),  and  intimates  that 
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he  became  harsh  and  unjust  to  some  of  (more  than  five  hundred)  he,  ^*  and  an* 

his  oldest  and  most  devoted  friends,  other   member   of    his    family/'    liad 

She  cannot  see,  or  will  not  admit,  that  written  to  Janot,  and  which  were  kept 

Junot  brought  any  of  his  misfortunes  in  a  secret  coffer,  sealed  by  the  juge 

on  his  own  head,  and  with  reference  to  de  la  paix  ;  but  he  paid  no  visit  of  cou- 

the  bulletins  censuring  his  conduct  at  dolencc  to  the  widow  on  his  return  to 

Smolensk,  says  :  —  l^is,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  had 

Had  I  known  the  facts  on  the  day  when  »"y  communication  with  her  after  the 

I  had  the  interview  with  the  emperor  at  curt  note  in  which  he  informed  her  of 

the  Tuileries,  there  would,  probably,  have  Junot's  madness.    The  emperor's  own 

arisen  a  more  stonny  explanation  than  tliat  anxieties  were  at  this  time  paramount 

in  which,  according  to  the  Memorial  of  and  engrossing  ;  but  it  seems  probable 

Saint  Helena,  he  said,  *'he  had  allowed  that  this  neglect  combined    with   her 

me  to  scold  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  early  Royalist  preferences  and  the  wish 

'^'*^*  '  to  do  the  best  for  the  safety  and  future 

Junot,  who  had  wished  to  serve  in  prospects  of  her  children  to  impel  her 

the    campaign  of  Dresden,  was  little  to  join  busily,  as  the  "  Biograp hie  Unl- 

consoled  by  being  made  governor  of  vcrselle "   says  she  did,   »'  in    all    the 

the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  of  Venice,  intrigues  which  hastened  the  return  of 

but  his  wife  and   his    faithful  friend  the    Bourbons."      According    to    the 

Duroc    at  last   reconciled  him  to  his  same  authority  :  — 

fate,    and    he    set   out,  the    duchesse  in  spite  of  her  mourning  and  the  ap- 

arranging  to  join  him  as  soon  as  her  proach  of  ruhi  (for  Junot  left  nothing  be- 

lieallli  permitted.  hind  him  but  debts),  her  house  was  still  the 

If  Junot    could  have   felt  anything  rallying  point  for  the  most  brilliant  society. 

but  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of    his  She  was  the  first  to  hear  of  Napoleon** 

chief,  he   might  have  thought  himself  disasters,  and  decUiimed  against  him  then 

avenged    by   Napoleon's   thick-coming  ***^^  **  ™*°*«  franchise,"  she  says  her- 

revci-ses;   the  last  and  worst  of  them  '^^J^;,**  "^«  J~J    formerly  employed  "i 

u    ^- 1      «  1-      <             «i.     i      •     J     ii  publier  son  admiration."     It  Is  true  that 

he  did  not  ivc  U>  see  ;  the    n.gic  death  P^^             ^,^  ^^   ^^^^ 

of    his    beloved    and    faithful    friend  "  j-al  ensuite  »bjar«  deputo  long-tem.  ce 

Duroc  was    speedily  followed  by    his  „4„je  ressenttment  pour  revenlr  k  met 

own.    While  in  Illyria  Junot's  always  premieres  admlntlona." 

excitable  brain  had  completely  given  ^,,^„  ^^^  ^^j^  ,„t^^  p^   ^ 

way;    he    was    sent    by    Napolcou  s  ^            pj.^^  ^^    ^^e^^  ,^'j^. 

orders  to  his  father's  house  at  Mont-  daine  d'Abrantfes'  hot^l,lQ  the  Rne  de 

bard,  and  before  his  wife   who  set  out  champs  Elys^s,  to  the  inflnite  disgnrt 

immediately  on  hcanng  of  his  illness,  „f  ^^^  gervante.     The  cook  aad  the 

could  join  him,  he  killed  himself  on  „„,^^  ^,,,^j,,  g,„„bled  at  his  reqttii^ 

June  SStflh,  181d.  i„g  twelve  different  dishes  mt  hit  dt- 

Napoleon  sent  the  Duke  of  Rov.go  .,„„      ^„^  ,„          „         j^^,  ^^^^ 

to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  letters  „  ^fever   did   any  aniaial  wallting  on 

>  "Tlie  emperor  added  tbat,  not  go  moeh  In  bii  ^WO  legs    exhibit  BUCh   All   example  Of 

capacity  of  sovereign,  but  as  being  fond  of  Junot,  gluttony,"  exciaims  his  UDWilliog  bOit* 

and  actuated  aliM>  by  tUo  sort  of  feeling  derived    ooa  • 

from  a  itimilarity  of  birthplace,  he  luwl  one  day  sent 

for  Mailame  Junot  to  give  her  some  paternal  admo-  Then  I  had  the  most  btttar  IMnilltlsl*'** 

niti.HU>  on  the  eitravagance  of  her  hiisband's  ei-  fjom    my  femmthde-ekatve.     She   CaBB  lO 

penditure :  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  she  ^>           jij«:           %_»         . 

ha.linconfll<ierately.H9|»luyed  after  her  return  fn>m  ™®  ®^«  day  and  said  she  COuld  no  Uncer 

Portugal,  and  her  intimate  connections  with  a  cer-  hear    tO   see   such   destruction.      She   WM 

tain  forei||Ber,  which  might  give   umbrage  in  a  every   day   Obliged   tO  give   OUt  a   palf  of 

lH)litical|>ointof  Tiew,  etc.    •  But  she  rejected  thin  sheets  for  M.   PlatOW,  beCEUSe  he  tbOQCkt 

a.lvl.e.  dlctat«.l  alone  by  concern  for  her  interept.  to  go  to  bed  in  his  booU.       CoMh 

Sin*  grew  angry,  and  treateil  me  like  a  child :  nnth-  *^        .,       .,        ,      .                    •»»#*«■.      dimwit 

ing  thon  remained  for  me  to  do  but  to  0en<i  her  qu^ntly,  the  sheeto  Were  uot  Only  ooveied 

about  her  bunincM,  and  abandon  her  to  her  fate.' "  with  mud,  but  Were  slit  in  enormom  nutS 

.(Lefl  Cases :  Memorial  de  Sainte  II«'*I^ne.^  by  the  spurs  Of  the  yOUng  dOWpMn  0(  ths 
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banks  of  the  Don.  Poor  Blanche  was  ex- 
ceedingly careful  of  my  household  linen, 
which  was  very  fine,  and  she  was  not  spar- 
ing of  her  imprecations  on  the  Russian  sav- 
ages. At  length,  after  a  day  or  two,  I 
observed  that  her  anger  was  somewhat  ap- 
peased, and  I  inquired  whether  our  guest 
was  behaving  better.  "  By  no  means,  ma- 
dame,''  said  she  ;  "but  I  now  give  him  the 
coarse  sheets  belonging  to  the  stable-men. 
They  are  far  too  good  for  a  savage  like 
him,''  she  added,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

But  if  a  Russian  subject  displeased 
Madame  d' Abrant^s,  the  exquisite  cour- 
tesy of  the  Russian  sovereign  made 
ample  amends.  Madame  d'Abraut^ 
expressed  to  M.  Czernicheff  her  wish 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  Alexander, 
and  was  dismayed  when  he  replied  : 
**  The  emperor  will  not  receive  you  at 
the  Elysde ; "  adding,  after  her  ex- 
pression of  distress,  **  because  he  says 
he  wishes  to  do  himself  the  honor  of 
coming  to  see  you."  This  message 
was  the  keynote  of  both  the  long  in- 
terviews, fully  reported  by  Madame 
dWbrant^,  which  she  had  with  the 
czar.  He  was  gracious,  almost  tender 
in  his  manner,  expressing  the  warm- 
est admiration  for  Junot  and  affection 
for  Napoleon,  and  talking  freely  about 
men  and  measures  :  — 

He  spoke  of  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
asked  me  in  what  circumstances  Junot  had 
left  his  family.     I  replied  :  *'  Without  any 

fortune. "      '  *  How  !    and    Napoleon ' ' 

"  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  anything, 
sire.  He  was  in  Champagne  at  the  time 
of  Junot' s  death,  and  his  attention  was 
engrossed  by  matters  of  greater  import 
than  making  a  provision  for  us."  "  But 
your  majorats  ?  Prince  Mettemich  Is 
your  friend."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  continued  :  '*  It  is  his  duty  to 
protect  you  and  your  family."  **Our 
majorats,  sire,  are  in  Prussia  and  in  Han- 
over, consequently  M.  de  Mettemich  can 
do  nothing  in  the  business.  He  is  my 
friend,  and  I  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to 
accuse  him  of  indifference.  I  will  not  my- 
self solicit  his  intervention  with  Prussia ; 
it  is  yours  I  should  wish  to  have,  sire." 
The  emperor  smiled.  **  Mine  ?  Well,  so 
be  it.  Czernicheff  has  begun  the  business, 
and  he  shall  follow  it  up."  I  courtesied  ; 
and  he  added  with  charming  grace  :  *'  Let 
it  be  understood.      He  shall  arrange  the 


business  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  my 
name.  Will  that  satisfy  you?"  "The 
widow  of  Junot  can  wish  for  nothing  more 
when  she  has  such  an  advocate  for  her 
children." 

Madame  d'Abrant^  evidently  felt 
the  personal  fascination  which  Alex- 
ander exerted  over  all  whom  he  wished 
lo  please,  and  his  intentions  were 
doubtless  kind.  But  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  any  substantial 
beneflt  from  them.  About  this  time 
she  visited  Josephhie  at  Malmaisou 
and  found  her  divided  between  the 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  join  Napo- 
leon at  Elba,  and  despair  at  the  rumor 
that  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  title 
of  Majesty^  which  one  would  have  sup- 
posed a  mockeiy  in  her  ears  after  her 
divorce.  It  is  a  curious  indication  of 
the  times  that  Alexander  paid  a  cour- 
teous and  sympathetic  visit  to  Jose- 
phine in  the  morning  of  one  day,  and 
dined  with  Marie  Louise  at  Rambouillet 
in  the  evening. 

Madame  d'Abrantbs'  account  of  her 
first  visit  to  the  Tuileries  when  the 
Bourbons  were  re-established  there  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  At 
such  a  moment,  when  her  mind  would 
naturally  have  been  full  of  the  lost 
friends  whom  she  used  constantly  to 
see  there,  of  the  many  epochs  in  her 
husband's  life  and  her  own  which  had 
been  determined  by  an  audience  given 
in  those  halls,  of  the  whole  Napoleonic 
drama  —  she  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  in  arranging  her  toilet  to 
express  a  modified  and  decorous  joy. 
The  delicate  discrimination  which  se- 
lected '*  emeralds  and  small  diamonds  " 
rather  than  ^^  valuable  diamonds,"  and 
white  satin  rather  than  an  imperial 
court  dress,  is  very  charming  :  — 

The  day  on  which  the  ladies  had  received 
notice  to  go  to  the  Tuileries  I  consulted  my 
uncle  and  Albert,  and  determined  to  pay 
what  is  called  my  court.  But  there  was 
one  point  of  embarrassment.  We  all  rec- 
ollected the  luxury  of  the  imperial  court ; 
I  still  had  my  jewels,  but  I  did  not  make 
use  of  them.  I  had  a  garland  of  diamonds, 
but  I  would  not  put  it  on ;  neither  did  I 
wear  any  of  my  most  valuable  diamonds. 
I  selected  a  set  of  emeralds  surrounded  by 
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;  tt  wu  termed  «  morning 


Well  may  she  say,  a  little  1at«r  :  — 

In  the  midst  of  this  gaiety  the  ne«n  of 
Napoleon's  return  from    Ellw  seemed  m 
d«y. 

When  the  first  news  reached  Faris  of  Ka- 
poleon's  disembarkation,  we  regarded  each 


With  his  re-appeamncfl  at  the  Tui- 
'*>e    Icriea  the  uarrative  ends. 

MadAiue  d'Abrantbs  did  not  seek  her 
his  brief  return  from  exite. 


small  diamonds  ; 

tull-dresa,  but  even  this  seemed  to  me  too  I 

brilliant.     As  for  my  robes,   1   could   not    . 

dream  of  wearing  one  of  my  imperial  court  '       _,.  .l     j  _i.  .. 

the  occasion  of  white  satin,  covered  w[i 

white  crape,  and  decoratM  with  blonde.     .  .    _.        _,_       ,        ....        ... 

•.  I  ■_  1  _.„»>.  i«  —«  i,=i-  other  with  almost  stupid  astonishment, 
put  a  few  simple  ornaments  in  my  hair,  ^^^  „,^  .m,ini»  tn  ••iJ^ilfn  if  i»  — .»  n^ 
and  thus  completed  the  °"    ""      »™"n     "  ■■       •  "  «~  n 

presentation  to  Louis  XVIII.  I  give  the 
details  as  being  characteristic  of  the  period 
I  am  describing.     I  was  introduced  "    '" 

Diichesse   d'.A.ngoulfime   on  the  first  day.        

She  received  alt  the  ladies  standing,  having    i^^^^ 
beside  her  the   Duchesse   de  Seran,   who 
knew  none  of  us,  and  was  o 

three-foiuths    of    the   names.      The    dsu- 1  '  .      „  ,     .         .      ^       .-    . 

3  passed  '  °"^  ^'^  *"  ™*ii^b  uunng  the  Huadrea 


princess.    I  arrived  in  front  of  the  prim 


to  the  '  Dny». ' 


ided,"  according  to  the 


I,  repeating  my  name, 


I  courtesied,   and 
when  the  daupli 

fixed  on  me  that  kind  look  which  secured  I  wliich 
her  the  love  of  all  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded.    That  glance  directed  me  to  stop 


'•Xouvelle  Biographie  (rdndrale," 


I  about  to  pass  on,    artistic  and  literary  friends. " 


—  I  stopped.    "You  are  Xadame  Junot?' 

"  Yes,  madame."     "  You  suffered  much,  I   , 

think.  In  your  last  expedition  to  Spain?" 

The  princess  said  this  in  an  accent  of  such 

great  iuterest,  that  I  could  not  avoid  rals-  ,  ,  -      .  ,     ,  ..    ,  , 

ing  my  eyes  to  her,  though  with  the  great-  '■«"'  »'  ">«•■  'ortune  bad  compelled  her 


Few  and  meagre  are  the  particulate 
be  gleaned  of  her  later 
years  ;  there  are  hardly  any  uiaterials 
for  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  Pa- 
queen  of  society  and  the  broken- 
down  wreck  of  Chorley'H  lurid  sketch. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  found  her  at 
tlie  Abhaye-aux-Bois,  whitber  tlie  U 


estrespect.     "  Have  yon  saved  your  son  ? "   lo    retire.     She    siiya   that  on  tbe  re- 
sbe  continued.     "Yes,   madame."     I   had   appearance    of    the    In-coIor   she    wu 


very  nearly  added  :  "  That  child  lives,  and 
I  will  educate  him  for  you  —  to  defend 
you  I "  It  struck  me,  however,  that  such 
a  boast  might  he  considered  somewhat  mal- 
(t-pmpos.     My  looks  meanwhile  spoke  for 

"  The  irrepressible  widow,"  as  she 
has  been  apUy  called,  also  waited  on 
Louis  XVIII-,  laughed  at  his  feeble 
jokes,  obtaiited  a  fiood  many  empty 
promises  of  support  nnd  help,  and  with- 
drew "  na  snIisBcd  and  content  with  him 
as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  a  king." 

Mniliuno  d'Abrant^  gave  a  dinner- 
party to  Wetliiigtou,  who  was  "very 
comptaisant  —  friendly,  even,"  at 
which 

We  were  all  as  elegant  as  we  conid  be, 
and  (n  those  days  this  was  saying  some- 
thing. My  house,  always  excellently  fnr- 
Hlshed,  was  on  this  occasion  ornamented 
with  peculiar  care,  and  seemed  to  join  In. 
our  female  coquetry.  Tliere  were  flowers 
everywhere,  and  flowers  In  the  month  of 
May — a  month  redolent  of  roses  ! 


Biiisie  d'uuB  de  ces  joies  sans  wosure 
'^vfelent  le  ciel,"  but  it  in  no  way 
alleviated  her  melancholy  fata.  From 
1831  to  183S  her  memoin  were  in 
course  of  publication.  She  wrote  some 
other  books  and  many  stories  and  pa- 
pers, some  of  which  appeared  in  tbe 
Revue  de  Paria. 

Madame  d'Abrantte,  reduced  to  alter 
deatituLion,  died  at  Chaillot  od  June 
7th,  1838  ;  two  days  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  small  hospital,  having  bees 
refused  shelter  in  one  of  more  prclen- 
sious  without  payment  in  ad  ranee. 
"  Abauiloued  by  all  whom  she  loved  " 
(wliich  would  seem  to  imply  that  her 
children  hod  foraakon  her),  "  but  n- 
ceiving  the  last  consolationa  of  rell^oa 
from  the  hands  of  tbe  Arcbbisbop  «t 
Paris."  ■     Of   her   surviTing  children 

'  The  "  Blaynphls  DnlvansUa  " 
Un  le  i«<ll  dStallW  da  U»U 
daiu  un  «arlt  InUtnU.    (Las  di 
la   DushHH  d'AIitantte,   par  i 
I  ParU,  1SS8.1 
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Josephine  became  a  canoncss,  but  re- 
lumed to  the  world  and  married  James 
Amet  ;  Constance  married  Louis  An- 
ioiue  Aubert ;  Napoldon,  second  Due 
•(PAbrant^,  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  and  died  in  straitened  cir- 
<;umstances  in  1851  ;  Adolphe,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title,  entered  the 
army,  and  died  in  1859  from  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  The 
three  elder  children  all  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  The  husband  of 
Adolphe's  elder  daughter  was  created 
Due  d'Abrant^  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
1869. 


t 


From  Maoinillan*0  Magasine. 
PLUNKET'S  WroOW. 

I. 

Now  that  Plunket's  widow  is  dead  I 
see  no  cause  why  I  should  not  publish 
this  story.  I  should  have  done  so 
long  ago  but  for  two  reasons.  First,  I 
promised  Stamper  Macedon  never  to 
reveal  one  portion  of  it  so  long  as  the 
aforementioned  lady  lived  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, I  had  no  desire  to  give  that  lady 
unnecessary  pain  by  bringing  to  her 
knowledge  a  fact  of  which  it  was 
best  she  should  remain  ignorant.  The 
<i vents  which  I  am  about  to  narrate 
took  place  many  years  ago  ;  but,  as  I 
was  myself  to  some  extent  a  partici- 
pator in  them,  the  reader  may  take  it 
that,  although  my  memory  may  be  at 
fault  in  one  or  two  unimportant  details, 
the  substance  of  the  story  is  practically 
and  indisputably  correct. 

In  1851  I,  James  Hash  worth,  left 
England  in  the  capacity  of  supercargo 
on  board  the  good  ship  Darling  bound 
for  Australia.  Little  did  we  dream,  as 
we  dropped  down  the  Channel,  of  the 
El  Dorado  to  which  our  craft  was  bear- 
ing us.  The  pilot  who  took  us  into 
Port  Phillip  was  the  first  to  give  us  the 
news  of  the  startling  discovery  that 
soon  electrified  the  world.  Within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Melbourne,  he  said, 
gold  was  to  be  had  by  the  barrow-load 
for  the  mere  picking  up.  This  infor- 
mation, which  was  in  a  great  measure 
quickly  confirmed,  first  staggered,  then 


intoxicated  me.  I  became  bereft  of 
my  senses  ;  the  gold  fever  got  hold  of 
me  ;  and,  like  many  another  good 
man,  I  deserted  the  post  of  duty  to 
go  a-hunting  for  the  Golden  Fleece  at 
Ballarat. 

On  the  way  to  the  diggings  I  fell  in 
with  Jasper  Plunket.  He  had  come 
out  as  first  mate  of  a  barque  which  was 
even  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  he 
also  had  deserted,  a  victim  to  the  prev- 
alent mania.  As  we  trudged  along 
with  our  packs  over  our  shoulders,  we 
became  very  friendly,  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  gold-field  it  was  settled 
that  we  should  work  together  as  mates. 
At  that  time  I  was  barely  twenty-eight, 
and  Plunket  would  be  some  ten  years 
older.  He  was  not  what  you  would 
call  a  talkative  man ;  his  ordinary 
mood  was  shy  and  retiring  ;  but  he  was 
easily  excited,  and  when  once  thor- 
oughly roused  his  eyes  flashed  and 
his  tongue  burst  all  control.  I  rather 
fancy  he  must  have  Iiad  a  touch  of 
Southern  blood  in  his  veins. 

When  we  arrived  at  Ballarat  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands,  were  already 
hard  at  work.  By  day  the  thud  of  the 
pick  was  as  unceasing  as  was  the  crack 
of  the  revolver  by  night ;  and  I  may 
mention  here  that  the  mania  for  burn- 
ing powder  without  the  slightest  pre- 
text, which  developed  itself  among  the 
diggers  in  the  early  days,  was  to  me 
one  of  the  most  inexplicable  problems 
of  those  stirring  times.  We  lost  no 
time  in  setting  up  our  tent,  buying  our 
licenses,  and  staking  out  an  eight-foot 
claim  on  Golden  Point.  For  a  week 
we  had  kept  steadily  at  it,  without 
finding  more  gold  than  would  pay  our 
expenses,  when  the  word  was  passed 
round  that  the  precious  metal  had  been 
discovered  in  even  greater  quantities 
at  Bendigo  (now  Sandhurst).  An  exo- 
dus to  the  new  field  set  in,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  Golden  Point  was  all  but 
deserted.  A  two-ounce  nugget  was  the 
richest  prize  we  had  as  yet  tuade,  and 
the  fever  was  beginning  to  abate  a 
little  under  this  course  of  hard  work 
and  small  results.  By  this  time  I  donH 
suppose  there  were  half-a-dozen  claims 
being  worked  on  the  Point. 
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We  were  standing  by  the  heap  of 
gravel  we  had  taken  out  of  our  last 
claim,  debating  whether  to  follow  the 
general  stampede  to  Bendigo,  when  a 
stranger  appeared  upon  the  scene  and 
came  sauntering  up  to  us.  The  new- 
comer was  Stamper  Macedon,  and,  as 
he  is  the  principal  flgurc  in  this  little 
sketch,  I  may  as  well  briefly  describe 
him  here.  At  this  time  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  was 
his  age,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  than  five-and-thirty.  lie  was  a 
wiry-looking,  active  man  of  middle 
height,  slight  in  build,  but  as  tough  as 
whipcord.  His  clean-shaven  face  (a 
most  unusual  thing  in  those  times  and 
localities)  was  as  emotionless  as  a  Hin- 
doo god's  ;  his  clear,  grey  eyes  looked 
you  through  and  through  in  an  instant ; 
and  his  words  were  few  and  to  the 
point.  Stamper  Macedon  was  the  best- 
tempered,  clearest-headed  man  I  ever 
knew.  I  never  saw  him  put  out  by 
misfortune,  nor  exhibit  any  sign  of 
elation  at  an  unexpected  streak  of  good 
luck  ;  neither  have  I  known  hitn  betray 
the  slightest  symptom  of  surprise,  save 
upon  one  occasion.  Although  I  have 
had  more  to  do  with  him,  perhaps, 
«  than  any  man  living,  he  always  re- 
mained something  of  an  enigma  to  me. 
Where  he  originally  hailed  from  I 
never  learned  ;  but,  from  observations 
he  let  fall  at  one  time  and  another,  I 
gathered  that  he  must  have  been  pretty 
well  all  over  the  world,  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
in  genei*al  far  beyond  his  years.  I 
think  that  is  sufficient  to  introduce  to 
the  reader  the  man  who  strolled  lei- 
surely up  to  us  with  a  straw  in  his 
mouth,  as  Plunket  and  I  stood  debating 
the  vital  question  of  migration. 

"What  luck,  mates?"  he  asked 
.  carelessly,  letting  his  pack  fall  to  the 
,  ground. 

'^None,  —  at  least,  none  worth  men- 
tioning," I  replied  dismally. 

•'  Why  don't  you  wash  out  your  dirt  ? 
Il  looks  likely  stuff,"  he  went  on,  tak- 
ing up  a  handful  of  the  gravel. 

*'  Because      it     isn't     worth     while. 
What's  the  good  of  puddlini?  and  cm-  j 
dling  all  day  for  a  pinch  of  dust,  when 


there  are  solid  lumps  as  big  as  your 
head  to  be  got  for  the  diggiug,  if  you 
only  know  where  to  look  for  it?"  1 
rejoined  dolefully.  "We  were  just 
talking  of  clearing  out  for  Beadigo 
when  you  came  up.  Golden  Point  's 
worked  out." 

Without  troubling  to  reply  Macedon 
deliberately  loosed  the  string  of  his 
pack,  took  out  a  tin  prospecting-ilish, 
tilled  it  with  the  gravel,  and  carried  it 
down  to  the  creek,  while  Plunket  and  I 
watched  him  in  silence.  After  wash- 
ing  the  dirt  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
looked  it  carefully  over,  and  then,  fling- 
ing away  the  contents  of  the  dish,  he 
coolly  rejoined  us. 

"  Don't  you  think  you're  a  pair  of 
precious  fools  ?  "  he  observed,  looking 
at  us  keenly. 

"  Why  should  we  ?  "  asked  Plunket, 
opening  his  lips  for  the  first  time. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  fable  of  the 
dog  who  dropped  his  bone  for  its 
shadow  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Well,  there's  two  dogs  in  this 
case." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  If  you  want  it  putting  plainer,  here 
it  is.  Here's  gold  under  your  very 
noses,"  kicking  the  gravel.  *^  This  is 
paying  dirt.  I  reckon  "  (measaring  the 
heap  with  his  eye)  "the  three  of  os 
could  wash  that  pile  in  ten  days.  It 
pans  out  well.  I  calculate  on  nothing 
less  than  two  ounces  a  day.  Two 
ounces  is  eight  pounds ;  ten  times 
eight  is  eighty ;  and  eiglity  pounds 
certain  in  ten  days  at  Groidcn  Point  is 
a  darned  sight  better  bone  than  the 
Ijord  knows  what  at  Bendigo.  Now. 
ain't  it?" 

Plunket  and  I  nodded.  I  don't  think 
eitlier  of  us  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  contradicting  this  stranger,  whose 
superior  will  we  at  once  Instinctively 
recognized.  In  the  vacillating  state  of 
mind  we  were  iu,  the  knowledge  that 
fate  had  thrown  iu  our  way  somebody 
to  guide  us,  somebody  more  deter- 
mined than  ourselves,  came  to  us  as  a 
wolcomo  relief.  Even  in  any  cireum* 
stances  I  don't  think  we  should  have 
ha<l   a  chance   against  Macedon,   for 
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when  he  had  once  set  his  mind  on  a 
thing  he  could,  hy  sheer  force  of  will, 
twist  men  about  like  puppets. 

'*What  have  you  bottomed  on, — 
rock?"  was  his  next  question,  as  he 
peered  into  the  hole. 

^*  No  pipeclay,"  I  answered. 

*^  Humph  I "  was  all  he  said. 

How  it  came  about  I  hardly  know, 
but  from  that  hour  Stamper  Macedon 
was  not  only  a  partner  with  us,  but 
the  recc^nized  leader  of  the  firm.  We 
bought  a  cradle  from  a  party  just  start- 
ing for  Bendigo,  laid  in  all  the  pro- 
ciirable  stores  we  could,  and  the  next 
morning  we  were  hard  at  it  washing 
the  dirt,  by  which  time,  save  for  our- 
selves. Golden  Point  was  utterly  de- 
serted. The  stuff  panned  out  quite  as 
well  as  Macedon  had  anticipated ;  and 
by  the  time  we  had  washed  the  last 
bucketful  we  had  twenty-five  ounces  of 
the  precious  metal  safely  stowed  away 
in  a  corner  of  our  tent. 

^^  What's  the  next  move  ? "  asked 
Plunket,  as  we  took  out  the  dust  from 
the  last  ci'adling. 

'^  We're  going  to  stake  out  two  more 
claims,  one  on  each  side  of  this,  for 
precaution,"  replied  Macedon  coolly. 

^^  Why  '  for  precaution,'  when  there 
isn't  a  soul  on  the  Point  besides  our- 
selves ?  "  I  asked  in  amazement. 

^^  There  soon  will  be,"  went  on 
Macedon  quietly,  '*  and  we're  going  to 
^  shepherd '  those  two  claims.  Now, 
listen  here  ;  you  bottomed  on  pipe- 
clay ;  well,  we're  going  to  dig  right 
through  that  clay." 

Plunket  and  I  simply  stared,  and  I 
vaguely  wondered  if  Macedon  was  go- 
ing mad.  That  the  gold  finished  where 
the  pipeclay  began  everybody  knew. 
Macedon  smiled  a  little  at  our  evident 
astonishment,  and  then  went  on : 
^'  What  is  there  t'other  side  that  clay  ? 
Don't  know?  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
There's  gold.  The  fools  thought,  when 
they  bottomed  on  pipeclay,  that  Golden 
Point  was  worked  out,  and  rushed  to 
Bendigo.  Now,  I've  been  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I've  seen  the  ddfts  there, 
and  if  there  ain't  better  gold,  and  more 
of  it  too,  below  the  clay  than  above  it, 
I'll  swallow  my  pick,  shaft  and  all  I    I 


didn't  tell  yon  this  before,  because  I 
wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  mates  you 
were  to  work  with." 

As  usual  we  simply  agreed  to  all  that 
Macedon  said,  and  accepted  it  for  gos- 
pel. Two  more  claims  were  stalked 
out,  and  the  following  day  we  were- 
well  into  the  pipeclay.  It  was  heavy 
digging,  but  luckily  the  stratum  was 
not  very  thick.  In  less  than  two  days 
we  were  through  it,  and  into  the  gravel 
again.  On  tlie  third  day  we  found  & 
''  pocket,"  from  which  we  took  half-a- 
dozen  nuggets,  varying  in  weight  fron^ 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 
Plunket  and  I  were  fairly  wild  with* 
joy,  but  Macedon  appeared  perfectly 
unconcerned,  and  after  having  seen 
the  gold  carefully  stored  resumed  his^ 
digging  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  oc- 
curred. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Plunket's 
madness.  His  eye  shone  with  un- 
wonted brightness,  and  as  he  worked 
he  talked  incessantly  of  what  he  would 
do  with  all  the  riches  that  were  comiug^ 
to  him,  for  he  appeared  to  think  the 
claim  was  going  to  prove  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  of  wealth.  His  wife  (we 
never  knew  he  had  one  until  then> 
should  ride  in  her  carriage,  and  his  boy 
should  have  a  university  training. 
Poor  Plunket  I  the  sight  of  the  gold 
had  turned  his  brain. 

The  next  day  we  struck  what  was- 
known  in  those  days  as  a  '^jeweller's 
shop."  In  larger  or  smaller  quantitiea 
the  virgin  gold  was  laid  bare  at  almost 
every  stroke  of  the  pick,  and  the  sides 
of  the  claim  were  streaked  and  span- 
gled with  the  shining  metal.  That  fin- 
ished the  job  for  Plunket ;  he  went 
stark,  staring  mad.  At  first  Macedon 
and  I  thought  it  was  merely  a  fit  of 
temporary  excitement ;  but  I  think  the 
sequel  shows  that  we  were  wrong.  He 
quietened  down  a  good  deal  towards 
night,  however,  and,  save  for  the  rest- 
less shifting  of  his  eyes,  appeared  all 
right  as  we  sat  round  our  rude  table 
and  ate  our  damper  and  drank  our  pan- 
nikins of  tea.  The  extra  exertion  (for 
we  had  worked  like  niggers  after  the 
first  sight  of  the  virgin  gold)  had  com- 
pletely fagged  me  out,  so  I  stretched 
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myself  full  length  on  the  floor,  while 
Macedon  calmly  smoked  his  pipe  by 
the  stove,  and  Flunket  sat  thinking  in 
a  corner.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was 
complete  silence  in  the  tent.  Then 
suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, Flunket  sprang  up  from  his  seat, 
and  shrieking,  "  Gold,  gold  !  —  it's 
mine  —  all  mine  I"  rushed  at  me  as  I 
lay,  brandishing  a  long  knife.  I  had 
no  time  to  jump  up  and  defend  myself, 
and  in  another  instant  the  shining 
blade  would  have  been  sheathed  in  my 
breast,  had  it  not  been  for  Stamper 
Macedon.  Like  a  flash  he  whipped  his 
revolver  from  his  belt.  There  was  a 
■click,  a  puff  of  smoke,  a  short,  sharp 
bark,  and  Jasper  Flunket's  lifeless 
body  well-nigh  crushed  the  breath  out 
of  me  as  it  fell  across  my  chest,  the 
knife  burying  itself  in  the  earth  at  my 
side. 

Replacing  his  pistol  in  his  belt, 
Macedon  dragged  the  body  from  off 
me,  and  we  laid  it  in  a  corner  of  the 
tent,  covering  it  over  with  a  blanket. 
AVhat  was  to  be  done  next  ?  Stamper 
soon  decided  that  point.  Futting  on 
his  cap  and  coat,  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  at  once  reporting  the  matter 
to  the  nearest  magistrate.  I  tried  to 
<lissuade  him  ;  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  bui-y  Flunket,  and  nobody  would 
be  one  whit  the  wiser  ;  but  I  might 
just  as  well  have  tried  to  convince  a 
condemned  criminal  that  hanging  was 
good  for  his  health. 

**  If  I'm  logged  [the  *  logs '  were  the 
temporary  prisons],  see  that  nobody 
jumps  the  claims.  Now  that  Flunket 
is  dead,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold 
all  three  claims  if  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  law  ;  but  do  your  best,"  was  his 
parting  injunction  as  he  went  out  into 
the  night,  leaving  me  alone  with  the 
corpse  and  my  own  reflections.  About 
midnight  he  returned.  The  magistrate 
had  seen  (it  to  allow  him  to  remain  at 
liberty  on  his  own  recognizances,  and 
the  ofiicial  inquir}'  into  the  affair  was 
to  come  off  the  following  day.  The 
next  morning,  at  Macodon's  sugges- 
tion, we  plastered  over  the  sides  of  the 
claim  with  clay,  so  that  no  prying  eyes 
should  discover  our  secret. 


Well,  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Macev 
don  was  freed  from  all  blame,  Flunket 
was  buried,  and  we  were  once  more 
left  alone  to  our  digging,  but  not  before 
many  curious  questions  bad  been  asked 
as  to  our  reasons  for  wasting  time  by 
digging  pipeclay,  which  questions  we 
evaded  as  best  we  could.  Three  days 
afterwards  we  bottomed  on  a  reef  of 
quartz,  and  then  we  started  on  one  of 
the  other  claims,  still  shepherding  the 
third.  By  this  time  we  had  nearly  two 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  carefully  hid- 
den away. 

"That's  not  bad,  now  there's  only 
two  of  us  to  divide  it  between/'  I  re- 
marked to  Macedon. 

"  Three,  you  mean,"  he  replied. 

"Three!"  I  echoed  wonderingly. 
"  Who's  the  third  ?  " 

"  Flunket's  widow." 

"  Flunket's  widow  I  But  we  don't 
know  where  she  is,  or  anything  about 
her,"  I  urged.  "  I  don't  mind  sharing 
with  her  what  gold  we  bad  got  up  to 
Flunket's  death,  but  I  don't  see  what 
claim  she  has  on  — 


>> 


"  Now,  look  here,"  interrupted  Mace- 
don, in  a  decisive  tone  ;  "  Flunket  was 
equal  partner  with  us  in  this  Tenturo. 
Flunket's  dead,  and  his  wife  inherits ; 
and  so  long  as  this  Arm  hangs  to- 
gether, the  widow  gets  one- third  of  the 
profits  after  a  fair  sum  has  been  de- 
ducted for  working  expenses.  D'ye 
follow  me  ?  " 

This  quixotic  arrangement  did  not 
by  any  means  recommend  itself  to  me. 
I  tried  to  argue,  but  I  was  no  match 
for  Stamper  Macedon.  The  thought  of 
parting  from  him  never  occurred  to 
me,  and  so  we  continued  to  work  on  as 
mates,  and  Flunket's  widow  (whoever 
or  wherever  she  was)  was  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  concern. 

About  the  time  that  this  conversation 
took  place,  the  news  of  our  luck  some- 
how or  other  got  abroad.  Tlie  stream 
began  to  flow  back,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  Golden  Point  was 
as  busy,  if  not  busier,  than  ever.  Al- 
though in  the  archives  of  that  city 
another  man  is  credited  with  having 
flrst  discovered  gold  beneath  the  pipe- 
clay, Stamper  Macedon  was  respoosiUe 
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^or  more  of  tlie  early  history  of  Ballarat 
than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him. 

Several  months  passed,  during  which 
we  liad  on  the  whole  fairly  good  luck. 
The  gold  was  sent  regularly  to  Mel- 
bourne by  the  government  escort,  and 
one-third  of  the  net  profits  religiously 
set  aside  for  Pluuket's  widow,  our 
unknown  partner.  One  morning  the 
usual  crowd  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
\\\v-  Geelong  mail.  When  the  bag  ar- 
rived and  was  opened,  it  was  found  to 
coiuain,  among  others,  a  letter  for  Jas- 
per Plunket.  Macedon,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  claimed  it,  and  brought 
it  to  our  tent.  It  was  directed  in  a 
feminine  handwriting,  and  bore  the 
London  post-mark. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  "  I  asked  as  he  showed  it  to  me. 

"Open  it." 

•'And  then  what  ?" 

*'  See  if  it's  from  Plunket's  widow. 
It  appears  to  me  Plunket  must  have 
written  to  his  wife  when  he  first  came 
here,  and  this  is  her  answer." 

So  the  envelope  was  torn  open,  and 
three  sheets  of  thin  notepaper,  closely 
xiovered  with  writing,  appeared.  The 
letter  was  dated  from  21  Hoxton  Row, 
St.  Giles  Street,  Battersea,  bore  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Clara  Plunket,"  and  com- 
menced "Dear Husband."  These  facts 
Macedon  carefully  noted  down,  and 
then  burnt  the  letter  unread,  for  he 
had  very  rigid,  if  occasionally  peculiar, 
notions  of  honor.  This  done,  he  at 
once  sent  off  to  Melbourne  for  a  bank- 
er's draft,  payable  in  London,  for  the 
amount  of  the  profit  due  to  the  widow. 
When  this  arrived,  he  set  to  work  to 
concoct  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated 
that  Plunket  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident  and  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
This  was  his  method  of  breakinij  the 
news  gently.  This  letter  he  de- 
spatched, along  with  the  remittance,  to 
Mrs.  Plunket,  and  followed  it  up  the 
very  next  mail  with  another,  in  which 
he  deplored  Plunket's  death,  explained 
in  some  measure,  without  mentioning 
any  names,  how  it  had  come  about, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  her  to  continue  as  a 
sleeping  partner  in  our  venture. 
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Time  brought  an  answer  from  the 
widow,  and  I  am  sure  that  answer  more 
than  repaid  Macedon  for  liis  trouble, 
for  if  ever  a  woman  poured  out  her 
heartfelt  thanks  on  paper,  that  woman 
was  Clara  Plunket.  Had  it  not  been 
for  our  kind  consideration  (Macedon's 
consideration,  she  ought  to  liave  said, 
but,  of  course,  she  knew  no  better), 
she  would  have  been  utterly  destitute. 
She  did  not  exactly  see  what  claim  she 
had  upon  us,  but  she  was  so  ignorant 
of  business  raattei*s,  and  supposed  it 
was  all  right.  Still,  she  could  never 
thank  us  enough  for  what  we  were 
doins:,  and  it  was  a  (]^reat  consolation  to 
her  to  know  that,  although  alone  and 
sorrowing  at  home,  she  had  kind  friends 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  For 
herself,  she  could  have  faced  poverty  ; 
but  it  was  more  especially  of  her  boy 
she  thought,  her  sou  Jasper,  who  was 
now  fourteen  and  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing school.  AVhat  would  have  become 
of  him  without  money,  and  with  no- 
bodv  to  use  their  influence  in  his  behalf, 
she  did  not  know.  As  it  was,  she  was 
considerably  perplexed  how  best  she 
could  obtain  for  him  a  suitable  situa- 
tion. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  father  to  that 
lad,"  was  Macedon's  prompt  decision 
as  he  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket ;  and  sure  enouglf,  with  the 
next  remittance  sent  to  the  widow,  he 
added  this  blunt  but  characteristic  post- 
script, to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
the  "official  statement  of  the  firm's 
proceedings  : "  "If  you  can  trust  me 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  send  the 
lad  out  here  and  I'll  make  a  man  of 
him." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
boy  came  out  and  joined  us,  and  a 
bright,  smart  lad  lie  was  too.  Now, 
just  about  that  time  my  health  gave 
way.  Gold-mining  didn't  seem  to  suit 
my  constitution,  so  I  left  Ballarat  some 
£4,000  richer  than  when  I  arrived 
there,  and  went  to  Melbourne,  where 
I  kept  a  general  store  for  some  years. 
Whenever  Stamper  Macedon  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  he  always 
made  my  house  his  headquarters,  and 
so  I  was  kept  fairly  well  posted  in  the 
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affairs  of  Mnccdon  and  Flunkct.  As 
gold-mining  projjfressed,  and  deep-min- 
ing came  into  vogne,  Maccdon  was  one 
of  the  first  to  erect  a  crushing  batteiy  ; 
aud  as  a  rich  vein  of  quartz  ran  llirough 
the  chiim  he  and  young  Flunkct  were 
working,  the  venture  turned  out  well. 
Under  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
laws  they  acquired  more  land,  and  as 
time  rolled  on  the  M.P.  Mine  (so  they 
christened  it)  employed  nearly  fifty 
men,  and  became  recognized  as  a 
steadily  paying  concern.  The  lad  took 
to  Maccdon  from  the  first,  and  I  don*t 
think  a  single  wrong  word  ever  passe<l 
between  them.  Every  month  Mace- 
don's  *'  ofiicial  statement ''  was  <le- 
spatched  to  the  widow,  but  he  seldom 
wrote  to  her.  Of  course,  young  Jas- 
per corres|)onde<l  regularly  with  liis 
mother,  and  through  him  the  elder 
man  learned  much  about  her. 

II. 

One  morning,  six  years  after  I  had 
left  the  gold-fields,  I  was  talking  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  store,  when  iu  walked 
Stamper  Macedon,  the  same  cool,  de- 
termine<I  customer  as  when  first  I  met 
him.  Seeing  that  I  was  emxasred  he 
walked  forward  into  my  otfice,  and 
there  I  joined  him  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. 

'*  Tm  going  to  marry  Plunket's 
widow,''  was  his  opening  remark,  de- 
livered in  quite  a  casual  tone. 

'*  Goimr  —  to  —  marrv  —  Plunket's  — 
widow  ?"  I  gasped,  fairly  taken  aback. 

**  Yes ;  leastways,  that  is,  if  she'll 
hfive  me.  Pve  been  thinking  it  over, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  my  duty  to 
marrv  her." 

**  How  so  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  made  her  a  widow.  I  can't 
give  her  her  husband  back  again,  but  I 
can  provide  her  with  another ;  sort  of 
compensation  affair,  you  see." 

*'  But  does  she  know "  1  began, 

recallini;  the  circumstances  of  Plunket's  I 
death.     Tlien  I  hesitated,  as  I  remem-  ] 
bered  that  it  might  be  rather  a  ticklish 
subject. 

But  Maccdon  read  my  thouijhts,  and 
without  bet  ravins'  the  slightest  con- 
cern  completed  the  sentence  I  had  be- 


jTun.  "  Who  shot  Plunket  ?  No  ;  and 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  she  ever 
should.  Young  Jasper  knows.  I  told 
him  last  night  when  I  broached  the 
other  n)atter  to  hin),  and  he  doesn-t 
seem  to  have  any  objection  to  ni}*  being 
his  father,  either  on  that  score  or  any 
other.     Decent  lad,  Jasper  I  *' 

*'  But  you've  never  seen  Mrs.  Plun- 
ket," I  hazjirded. 

"  No,  that's  true  ;  but  I've  heard  a 
good  bit  about  her  from  Jasper,  and 
I've  sounded  her,"  he  replied. 

'*  Have  you  written  to  her  ?  ■ '  I 
asked. 

'•*'  Yes,  eighteen  months  since  ;  told 
her  point-blank  I  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  asked  her  if  she'd  have  me.*' 

This  was  his  methcxl  of ''^  sounding '* 
her.  Ah,  well,  that  was  always  his 
way  of  going  about  things.  ^*  Eighteen 
months  since  ;  then  you  must  have  got 
a  reply  before  now  ?  " 

'^  Got  it  a  month  ago.  Iliglily  hon* 
ored,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  yon 
know, .—  doesn't  think  she  couhl  refuse 
me  anything,  —  not  even  herself, — 
after  all  Pve  d(me  for  her  and  the  lad  ; 
but  would  like  to  see  me  before  giving 
me  a  final  answer." 

"  And  so  ?  " 

*'  And  so  I  don't  sev;  what's  to  pre-> 
vent  my  marrying  her  now  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  it.  As  you  know,  we're 
floating  the  M.P.  Jasi)er  is  twenty- 
one,  and  will  be  a  director  in  the  com- 
])any  ;  I've  got  my  eye  on  a  ti|)-top 
man  for  manager ;  and  there's  nothing 
to  stop  rae  from  going  to  England  as 
soon  as  the  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted. The  company  pay  us  £20,000 
in  cash  and  £10,000  in  shares  for  tb« 
mine,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
be  a  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  ray  life. 
Pve  n)oney  enough  for  il  with  what 
Pve  saved,  and  the  half  of  the  pur* 
chase  money." 

''  And  so  you're  going  to  England  to 
marry  Plunket's  widow  ?  "  I  said,  hark- 
ing back  to  the  former  point. 

''Yes,"  he  replied;  ''and  yoa'ie 
coming  with  rae  to  be  best  man  at  the 
wedding." 

»*Xo,  Pm  blowed  if  I  am,"  I  rs- 
turned,  hardly  knowing  what  I  said. 
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'*0h,  yes,  you  are,"  he  went  on, 
with  a  grim  smile.  ^^  Store-keeping 
isn't  what  it  was.  I  reckon  you  are 
worth  close  on  £10,000,  and  that's 
quite  enough  for  a  single  man  wilh 
your  simple  taslcs  to  live  on  in  En- 
gland ;  if  it  isn't,  I'll  give  you  £250  a 
year  to  be  my  private  secretary.  Be- 
sides, I  know  your  longing  to  be  back 
in  the  old  country  again,  so  that  settles 
it." 

Whether  that  settled  it  or  not,  Mace- 
don  did.  I  was  as  wax  in  his  hands, 
and,  —  well,  I  may  as  well  own  it,  1 
cerUiiuly  had  a  wish  to  be  back  in  En- 
gland. I  gave  my  clerks  a  week's  no- 
tice,—  or  rather,  Macedon  did,  for  I 
am  sure  he  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  winding  up  my  affairs  as  I  hfid, — 
sold  the  business,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  (by  which  time  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  the  M.P. 
Mine  to  the  new  company  had  been 
completed)  he  and  I  looked  our  last  on 
the  shores  of  Australia. 

We  arrived  in  London  one  fine  morn- 
ing in  May,  and  the  first  thing  we  did 
\v;is  to  make  our  way  to  Bayswater, 
whither  Plunket's  widow  had  removed 
when  she  found  her  means  went  on 
increasing  so  steadily.  After  a  little 
trouble  we  found  the  house  ;  a  neat 
Uttle  bandbox  sort  of  affair  in  the 
centre  of  a  miniature  grass-plot,  that 
reminded  mo  for  all  the  world  of  one  of 
those  models  we  used  to  see  at  flower- 
shows  ;  and  just  as  we  came  in  sight 
'of  the  gate  a  lady  and  gentleman 
stepped  into  a  cab,  which  was  waiting 
piled  with  luggage,  and  drove  away. 

^' Visitors  I — been  stopping  at  the 
house  and  just  going  home.  So  much 
the  better  I  We  shall  find  Plunket's 
widow  alone,"  quoth  Macedon,  as  we 
walked  up  the  tiny  gravel  path  and 
rang  the  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  impu- 
dent little  rascal  in  silver  buttons,  who 
asked  us  what  we  wanted. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Plunket's,  I  take  it  ?" 
began  my  companion. 

'*  It  was  till  this  morning,  but  it  ain't 
now,"  replied  the  lad,  wilh  a  grin. 

**  Plow's  that,  —  has  she  removed  ?" 
I  asked. 


**  No,  she  ain't,  but  she's  got  mar- 
ried." 

This  was  something  we  had  never 
reckoned  on.  I  looked  at  Macedon 
and  he  looked  at  me.  His  face  wore  a 
most  ludicrous  expression.  **  Seems 
we're  a  day  after  the  fair.  Jemmy,"  he 
remarked  to  me  ;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  boy  in  buttons,  he  added,  "  And 
who  may  she  have  married  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mace- 
don," replied  the  lad. 

"  Macedon  ?  "  I  echoed,  opening  my 
eyes  pretty  wide. 

'*  Yes,  Macedon,  —  Stamper  Mace- 
don, J^squire,  late  of  Ballarat,  —  the 
gent  as  just  drove  away  in  tlie  cab  with 
her." 

That  was  the  only  time  in  my  life 
I  ever  saw  Stamper  Macedon  fairly 
taken  aback.  His  eyes  dilated,  his  jaw 
dropped,  and  he  stared  at  me  as  help- 
lessly as  a  hamstrung  sheep.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  lie  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and  again  turning 
to  the  lad  said  :  '*  And  so  that  was 
Stamper  Macedon  we  saw  getting  into 
the  cab?" 

''  Yes,  that  was  the  ^identical  gent." 

"  Then  who  the  thunder  am  I  ?  " 

**  Don't  know  ;  the  Dook  of  AVelling- 
ton,  p'r'aps,"  grinned  the  lad,  enjoying 
the  situation  amazingly. 

"That's  it  exactly  ;'l'm  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Now,  lookye  here,  young 
shaver,  tell  us  where  the  happy  pair 
got  spliced,  and  where  they're  gone 
to,  and  here's  half  a  dollar  for  you," 
said  Macedon,  placing  his  finger  and 
thumb  persuasively  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

Nothing  loth,  the  lad  quickly  in- 
formed us  that  his  mistress  had  been 
quietly  married,  barely  an  hour  before, 
at  St.  Jude's  Church,  just  round  the 
corner,  and  that  the  newly  wedded 
couple  were  to  stay  that  night  at  the 
Lord  Warden  at  Dover  before  crossing 
the  Channel  next  day.  Then  we  left 
him,  and  proceeded  to  the  church 
where  the  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed, and  where  a  silver  key  soon 
opened  to  us  the  register.  Sure  enough 
the  book  was  signed  '*  Clara  Plunket" 
and  "Stamper  Macedon;"  and,  what 
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was  the  most  inexplicable  part  of  the 
business,  tlie  latter  signature  was  raost 
unmistakably  in  Maccdoirs  peculiar, 
crabbed  handwriting,  even  to  the  little 
curly  pig's  tail  with  which  he  inva- 
riably tiuished  off.  My  companion 
scrutinized  the  writing  carefully,  and 
shook  his  head  signilicantly  as  much  as 
to  say  that  he  was  hopelessly  at  sea. 

*'AVell,  I've  been  in  the  States,  and 
they're  pretty  go-ahead  there,  but  this 
beats  all,"  was  his  remark,  as  we  re- 
gained the  street.  *'  Here  I've  been  in 
Enghmd  barely  a  couple  of  hours  and 
I'm  married  and  off  on  my  honey- 
moon before  ever  I've  come  face  to  face 
with  the  lady.  If  that  ain't  smart,  I 
don't  know  what  is." 

"  What's  the  next  move  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Do  you  believe  in  a  dual  existence, 
Jimmy?''  he  said,  seemingly  disre- 
gjirding  my  question. 

*' I  don't  know, — never  gave  the 
matter  much  thought.    Do  you  ?  " 

*'AVell,  I've  heard  speak  of  such 
things,  and  it  seems  to  me,  I'm  only 
half  a  man  after  all,  and  the  other 
half's  running  round  loose  some- 
where." 

**  But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
next  ?  "  I  urged. 

*'  Well,  I'm  rather  curious  to  see 
what  the  other  half  of  me  is  like,  so 
we'll  go  down  to  Dover.  Besides,  I 
ought  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  wife," 
he  returned  ;  and  so  we  jumped  into  a 
cab,  drove  off  to  Victoria,  and  were 
soon  rattling  along  in  the  East  Kent 
(now  liOndou,  Chatham  and  Dover) 
express. 

Arrived  at  Dover,  we  at  once  betook 
ourselves  to  the  Lord  Warden,  where 
one  of  the  waiters,  no  more  proof 
against  bribery  and  corruption  than  the 
rest  of  his  species,  imparted  to  us  that 
Mr.  Macedon  had  gone  out  —  for  a 
stroll,  he  thought  —  and  that  Mrs. 
Macedon  was  alone  in  the  private  sit- 
ting-room which  they  had  engaged. 
For  a  further  consideration  he  con- 1 
^ented  to  show  us  up  to  the  room ; 
unannounced.  In  single  iilc  we  went 
up-stairs,  like  a  storming  -  part}*  at- 
tempting to  take  the  enemy  unawares 
by  escalade.     The   waiter  pointed  out 


the  door  and  then  silently  and  dis- 
creetly retired,  while  Macedon  coolly 
turned  the  handle,  without  even  knock- 
ing, and  entered  the  apartment,  I  fol- 
lowing close  at  his  heels  with  the 
guilty,  uncomfortable  feeling  of  an 
accomplice  in  some  fell  conspiracy. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  I'oom  a  plump, 
comely  little  woman  was  sitting  by  the 
window  with  one  of  Murrav's  <niide- 
books  in  her  hand.  As  Macedon  delib- 
emtely  closed  the  door  behind  us  she 
started  up  and  gave  us  a  questioning 
look. 

**  Mi-s.  Macedon,  I  believe,  ma'am  ? '' 
began  Stamper  placidly,  with  a  verr 
angular  bow. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the 
lad}',  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice  ;  "  tliough 
to  what  I  am  indebted  for  this  honor  I 
do  not  yet  understand.  Perhaps  too 
will  kindly  explain  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  ma'am,  certainly,"  went 
on  the  imperturbable  Stamper.  "  This 
is  my  friend,  Mr.  Hash  worth." 

"  Ilashworth,  Ilashworth  ?  Surely 
I  know  that  name  ?  " 

'*0f  course,  ma'am,  of  course."  (I 
never  knew  Macedon  to  be  so  voluble 
before.)  "He  was  one  of  the  late 
Flunket's  mates  at  Ballarat.  Esfinui- 
ble  man,  the  late  Flunket ;  I  knew  him 
myself,  ma'am." 

"And  you,  —  who  are  you?"  hur- 
riedly asked  the  lady,  with  some  trepi- 
dation. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I'm  your  present  hus- 
band, ma'am,"  returned  Macedoa, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  counte- 
nance. 

"  My  what?  "  she  shrieked. 

"  Your  husband,  ma'am,"  repeated 
Stamper. 

The  lady  gave  a  violent  start.  Her 
eye  wandered  from  the  speaker  to  the 
bell-rope  and  buck  again.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve her  iii*st  impression  was  that  she 
had  to  do  with  a  lunatic,  but  a  second 
look  reassured  her  that  she  bad  notii- 
ing  to  fear.  With  a  great  deal  of  wou- 
derment  she  exclaimed,  *^Yon  are 
laboring  under  a  mistake.  I  never  saw 
you  in  my  life  before." 

"  Xevertheless  you  married  me." 

'-  Impossible  I    There  is  some  gigan- 
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tic  mistake.     I  caDuot  understand   it, 
but  luy  husband " 

'*  That's  me,"  iuierrupted  Stamper 
blandly. 

*'  Oh,  no ;  the  gentleman  1  married 
this  morning.  He  is  out  just  at  pres- 
ent, but  he  will  bo  in  shortly,  and  will 
help  me  to  explain  matters.  I  am  so 
bewildered." 

"  Now,  look  you  here,  ma'am,"  went 
on  my  companion  complacently  ;  ^*  you 
were  spliced  this  morning  at  St.  Jude's 
Church,  Bayswater  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  To  Stamper  Macedon,  late  of  Balla- 
rat,  Victoria?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Who  was,  till  recently,  part  pro- 
prietor, along  with  yourself,  of  the 
M.P.  Mine  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  that's  me,"  he  proclaimed, 
quietly  but  triumphantly. 

"  But  it  cannot  be  I  You  are  not  the 
man  I  married." 

"  But  I  must  be  ;  at  least,  I'm  the 
otiier  half  of  him  ;  and,  to  prove  it, 
here's  the  scrip  and  the  cheque  for 
your  share  of  the  purchase  money  of 
the  M.P.  I  suppose  my  other  half 
hasn't  handed  them  over  before,"  he 
said,  deliberately  drawing  the  papers 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  handing 
them  to  her. 

"I,  —  that  is,  —  oh,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  I  Good  Heavens  I  what 
does  it  all  mean  ?"  she  gasped  faintly, 
as  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and  fanned 
herself  with  her  handkerchief. 

Before  anything  more  could  be  said 
or  done  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the 
sUiir  without  ;  the  next  instant  the 
door  opened  and  in  walked 

"  George  Mason  I  "  I  exclaimed,  as 
I  instantly  recognized  one  of  the  clerks 
I  had  employed  at  Melbourne,  and  who 
had  left  my  services  at  the  expiration 
of  the  week's  notice  I  had  given  all  my 
men  so  soon  as  I  had  decided  to  leave 
Australia.  The  recognition  was  mu- 
tual, and  the  wretch  made  a  bolt  for 
liberty,  but  Macedon  was  too  quick  for 
him.  Clutching  him  with  a  grip  of 
iron,  the  old  miner  dragored  him  pale 
and  trembling  before  his  dupe. 


"Is  this  the  man  you  married  this 
morning,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Stamper. 

The  lady  nodded  her  head  in  reply. 

"  Then  I'm  very,  very  sorry,"  he 
went  on. 

"  Sorry  for  what  ? "  she  asked 
faintlv. 

"  Sorry  to  find,"  replied  Macedon, 
who  seemed  to  be  quite  enjoying  him- 
self, "  that  the  other  half  of  me  is  a 
convicted  forger,  an  impostor,  and  a 
bigamist.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  I 
never  knew  I  was  half  so  bad." 

"  A  what  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  A  convicted  forger,  an  impostor, 
and  a  bigamist ;  for  that's  what  this 
man  is,"  he  replied.  "Ain't  it  so, 
Jimmy  ?  "  he  added,  appealing  to  me. 

Seeing  that  the  game   was  up,  the 
trembling  Mason   bellowed  for  mercy 
and  confessed  all.     Happening  to  be  in 
that  part  of  the  store  nearest  my  office, 
he  had  overheard  the  greater  portion 
of  my  conversation  with  Macedon,  in 
which   the  latter  had   acquainted   me 
with  his  plans  for  leaving  the  colonies 
and  coming  to  England  to  marry  Flun- 
ket's  widow.     Knowing  that  we  should 
be    detained     some    weeks,    perhaps 
months,  before  we  could  set  sail,  the 
scamp  (who  was  an  "  old  hainl,"  hav- 
ing been  originally  sent  out  for  forgery) 
conceived  the  idea  that  by  imperson- 
ating   Macedon    and    inveigling    Mrs. 
Flunket   into    an    early    marriage,   he 
might  possess  himself  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  wealth  and  decamp  be- 
fore he  was  found  out.     Once   having 
determined  upon  this  stroke,  the  rest 
was  easy  to  a  man  who  had  graduated 
in  roguery  as  he  had  done.     Deserting 
his  lawful  wife  and  children,  ho  took 
the  first  ship  to  England,   where  he 
at   once    laid    siege    to    the    widow's 
hand,  with  what  amount  of  success  we 
already   know.    He    had   trumped    up 
some  ridiculous  story  about  the  M.P. 
Mine,     which    Mrs.    Plunket    readily 
swallowed,    and    which    satisfactorily 
accounted    for   his    not   bringing    the 
transfer  money  with  him.     As  for  the 
forged  signature  in  the  register,  he  had 
had  no  difficulty  about  that,  for  Mace- 
don's  real  handwriting  was  well  known 
to  my  clerks.    Mason  had  easily  pos- 
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«(;s8eil  himself  of  an  old  letter  before 
leaving  Melbourne,  and  by  assiduous 
practice  during  the  voyage  he  had  ac- 
quired the  knack  of  imitating  tlic  sig- 
nature so  closely  that  there  was  no 
wonder  the  widow  had  been  deceived 
by  it.  Fortunately  we  arrived  upon 
the  scene  just  in  time  to  balk  the  entire 
success  of  Mr.  Mason's  little  sclieme, 
for  that  very  day  he  liad  gained  the 
l:idv's  consent  to  allow  him  to  invest 
€8,000  of  her  money  in  some  fictitious 
gold-mine  ;  and  had  we  been  a  single 
day  later,  no  doubt  the  money  would 
in  very  truth  liave  taken  unto  itself 
wings  and  Hown  away. 

What  little  remains  is  quickly  told. 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  widow  no 
proceedings  were  taken  against  Mason, 
but  two  days  afterwards  I  saw  him 
safely  on  board  ship,  on  his  way  back 
to  Melbourne  and  his  disconsolate  fam- 
ily. As  for  Mrs.  Plunket,  she  bore  the 
shock  wonderfully  well,  and  a  month 
later  was  quietly  married  by  special 
license  to  the  real  Stamper  Macedon. 
This  union,  which  came  about  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner,  from  grati- 
tude on  one  side  and  a  peculiar  notion 
of  dutv  on  the  other,  turned  out  well. 
Although  both  the  parties  to  it  had 
outgrown  the  age  of  passionate  love, 
they  soon  became  sincerely  attached  to 
each  other,  and  for  many  years  lived 
most  happily  together.  Thus,  you  see, 
the  same  man  who  made  the  wife  a 
widow  transformed  her  again  into  a 
contented  wife.  But  Plunket's  widow 
never  knew  this. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Reriew. 
THE    POSSIBILITY    OF    LIFE    IN    OTHER 

WORIJ)S. 

NoTTvrrnsTANDiNQ  the  wonderful 
advances  in  scientific  methods  which 
have  been  effected  in  recent  yeara,  a 
great  problem  still  remains  unsolved. 
We  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  having 
attained  any  definite  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  life  can  exist 
<m  any  of  the  other  worlds.  Vast  as 
has  been  the  progress  in  knowledge 
HJnce    the    days    when    AVhewell    and 


Brewster  discussed  the  question  of  pos- 
sible inhabitants  in  other  planets,  a 
writer  in  tlic  present  day  finds  the 
problem  which  they  attempted  still 
hopelessly  beyond  his  reach  in  so  far 
as  any  determinate  couclusioos  are 
concerned. 

But  it  seems  worth  while  to  take  up 
the  question  afresh,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  old  arguments  have  acquired  in- 
creased significance  in  consequeuce  of 
later  discoveries,  while  others  are  now 
seen  to  have  lost  something  fn>m  Ww 
same  cause.  I  propose,  acconlingly,  to 
set  forth  some  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  argument,  and  to  note 
whatever  additional  importance  it  may' 
have  acquired  since  the  days  when  the 
habitability  of  other  worlds  was  dis- 
cussed b}'  Brewster. 

The  standard  argument  in  support  of 
the  belief  that  certain  other  planets 
might  be  inhabited,  was  of  this  kind. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  sun  lies  at  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  bodies  which  re- 
volve around  it,  and  that  among  these 
bodies  the  earth  holds  an  intermediate 
place.  It  is  nearer  to  the  central  lumi- 
nary than  are  some  of  the  other  plan- 
ets, while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b 
more  remote  than  others.  Tlie  warmth 
and  light  received  by  the  earth  from 
the  sun  would  therefore  be  greater 
than  that  received  by  some  p!anets, 
and  less  than  that  received  by  others. 
If  some  of  the  planets  are  much  lai^ger 
than  the  earth,  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  other  members  of  the  same 
system  are  smaller  than  our  globe,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  very  nacfa 
smaller.  It  was  also  pointed  oat  that 
the  earth  in  another  respect  is,  as 
it  were,  a  fair  average  specimen  of  s 
planet.  Some  of  these  iMMlies  hare 
n)oon8  revolving  around  tbeni.  It  it 
quite  true  that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus  are  more  richly  endowed  with 
attendant  globes  than  is  the  earth  ;  but 
then  Mercury  and  Venus  appear  to  be 
unprovided  with  any  moons.  It  was 
thns  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  satel- 
lites, as  well  as  in  dimensions  and  In 
situation,  our  globe  Is  an  intermediate 
one  in  the  system.  This  conclusion 
was  confirmed  by  the  aubaeqaent  dis- 
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<X)very  that  Mars  had  a  pair  of  satellites 
and  Nepiuue  a  single  oue.  Indeed,  the 
claims  of  the  earth  to  he  a  typical 
planet  might  he  pushed  still  further. 
A  notahle  characteristic  of  a  planetary 
glohe  is  its  density,  that  is  to  say,  its 
weight  in  comparison  with  the  weight 
of  a  glohe  of  water  of  equal  dimensions. 
Here  again  our  earth  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  fairly  representative  object. 
It  is  much  lighter,  no  doubt,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  some  of  the  other  planets. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  heavier 
than  others. 

It  is  also  noticeable  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  our  globe  is  surrounded  with 
a  copious  atmosphere,  and  this  is  an 
attribute  which  of  course  stands  in  an 
obvious  and  special!}'  important  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  earth  as  an  abode 
of  life.  Those  who  pondered  on  the 
possibility  of  life  on  other  worlds,  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  other  worlds  were  also 
surrounded  by  atmospheres.  If  these 
atmospheres,  in  certain  cases,  were  ex- 
cessively dense  and  abundant,  and  in 
others  greatly  attenuated,  this  circum- 
stance alone  would  tend  once  again  to 
illustrate  the  intermediate  rank,  so  to 
speak,  of  our  earth  as  a  member  of  the 
planetary  system. 

The  argument  then  ran  in  this  wise. 
Regarding  our  earth  as  a  globe  which 
constitutes  a  member  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, it  can  Iiardly  be  said  to  possess 
very  extreme  attributes.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  marked  out  in  any  spe- 
cially distinctive  manner  which  would 
qualify  it  rather  than  certain  of  the 
other  globes  for  becoming  suitable 
abodes  for  life.  The  qualities  which 
the  earth  possesses  are,  generally 
speakinji,  conferred  upon  it  in  degrees 
intermediate  to  those  in  which  other 
globes  of  the  system  are  endowed  with 
similar  qualities.  As  the  earth  was 
inhabited,  it  would  seem  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  in  this  respect  also 
it  was  not  exceptional,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  other  globes,  some  of 
them,  or  many  of  them,  were  also  Gtted 
for  the  abode  of  life,  suitably  adapted 
to  the  conditions  which  each  globe  had 
to  offer. 


Such  was  in  outline  the  famous  argu- 
ment which  was  presented  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  probability  certain  other 
planets  besides  our  earth  contained 
organic  life.  It  is  worth  while  to  see 
how  far  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge affects  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment. That  it  does  so  cannot  be 
questioned.  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
the  argument  has  been  strengthened  by 
modern  research,  though  rt  must  be 
admitted,  that  in  some  respects  its 
efficiency  has  been  impaired. 

Wc  can  indeed,  in  these  present 
days,  bring  forward  a  striking  point  of 
relationship  between  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets,  as  to  which  the  earlier 
writers  had  no  information.  Had  the}' 
been  aware  of  it  they  would  certainly 
have  regarded  it  as  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  contention  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  presume  that  the  planets  must 
be  inhabited.  But  in  those  days,  phi- 
losophers had  little  notion  that  so 
astonishing  a  fact  would  ever  be  dem- 
onstrated as  that  the  material  constitu- 
ents of  the  earth  were  in  a  great 
measure  identical  with  the  materials 
constituting  the  sun.  Thev  did  not 
know  that  the  elementary  bodies  in  the 
earth  were  substantially  the  same  as 
the  elementary  bodies  which  make  up 
the  mass  of  the  great  luminary.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  quite  true  that  we  are  not  as 
yet  able  to  affirm,  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  materials  from  which 
the  planets,  such  as  Venus  or  Mai*s, 
have  been  built,  are  actually  the  same 
kind  of  materials  as  those  which  make 
up  the  earth.  Our  knowledge  indeed 
stops  short  of  this  point.  We  can  pro- 
nounce on  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  solar  materials  with  the  terrestrial 
materials,  because  in  the  former  case 
the  bodies  are  so  greatly  heated  that 
they  are  in  the  gaseous  state.  Spec- 
troscopic methods  are  therefore  avail- 
able for  determining  their  identity  with 
the  glowing  vapoi-s  of  the  same  sub- 
stances as  we  have  them  on  the  earth. 
But  the  planets  are  not  incandescent. 
Our  spectroscopes  may,  indeed,  to 
some  slight  extent  inform  us  as  to 
the  constituents  of  the  planetary  atmo- 
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spheres,  but  the  actual  solid  portions 
of  the  plauets  canuot  be  aualyzed  by 
any  means  at  our  disposal.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
elements  of  which  the  planets  are 
composed,  differ  considerably  from  the 
elements  of  which  the  earth  is  made. 
For  most  astronomers  now  admit  that 
the  sun  and  the  planets  have  had  a 
common  origin  from  some  primitive 
nebula,  and  as  wc  verify  this  theory  by 
showing  that  the  earth  and  the  sun  are 
substantially  of  the  same  constituents, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
substances  which  form  the  earth  are 
lai^cly,  if  not  wholly,  the  same  as  the 
substances  out  of  which  the  planetary 
globes  have  been  fashioned.  A  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  this  doctiine  of  ma- 
terial uniformity  is  presented  by  certain 
of  the  comets  which  belong  to  the  solar 
system.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  ob- 
jects have,  so  far  as  physical  condition 
goes,  no  resemblance  to  planets,  it  is, 
however,  sufficiently  remarkable  that 
comets  appear  to  be  composed  of  mate- 
rials resembling  those  of  which  our 
earth  has  been  made.  For  these  bodies 
happen  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  such 
a  gaseous  nature  that  we  are  enabled 
to  submit  them  to  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis. They  have  thus  been  proved  to 
contain  some  of  the  most  important 
terrestrial  elements. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  ancient 
argument  in  support  of  the  notion  that 
some  of  the  planets  might  be  tenanted 
with  life,  can  be  considerably  reinforced 
by  modern  discoveries.  For  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  practically  certain 
that  various  elements  known  on  this 
earth  are  present  in  the  planetary  bod- 
ies. We  thus  see  that  the  components 
necessary  for  the  physical  framework 
of  living  creatures,  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  as  abundantly  provided  upon 
some  of  the  other  planets  as  it  is  on  the 
earth. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to 
bear  in  mind  what  is  known  as  to  the 
distribution  of  those  particular  ele- 
ments in  space  which  appear  to  be 
most  characteristically  associated  with  if 
the  manifestation  of  life.  No  result  of 
spectroscopic  research  among  the  heav- 


enly bodies  has  been  more  remarkable- 
than  that  which  demonstrates  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  with  which  the 
element  hydrogen  is  diffused  through- 
out the  universe.  It  is  of  course  one 
of  the  commonest  elements  of  the 
earth,  entering,  as  it  does,  into  the 
composition  of  every  drop  of  water. 
Hydrogen  is  also  a  constituent  part  of 
a  vast  number  of  solid  bodies,  but  the 
remarkable  circumstance  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  is  that  this  same  element  is 
found  in  profusion  elsewhere.  Sur- 
rounding that  visual,  glowing  globe  of 
the  sun  there  is  an  invisible  atmo- 
sphere, of  which  hydrogen  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  components.  A 
like  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
spectra  of  many  of  the  stars.  In  the 
case  of  certain  specially  white  and  bril- 
liant gems,  of  which  Sirius  and  Vega 
may  be  taken  as  the  types,  the  chief 
spectroscopic  feature  is  the  extraordi- 
nary abundance  in  which  hydrogen  is 
present.  Even  in  the  dim  and  distant 
nebulse  gaseous  hydrogen  is  the  con- 
stituent more  easily  recognized  than, 
any  other  which  they  may  possess. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  we  da 
not  know  any  other  substance  which  is 
so  widely  diffused  as  hydrogen.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  gas  is  an 
important  constituent  in  those  com- 
pound bodies  with  which  life  is  asso- 
ciated. In  that  somewhat  gruesome 
exhibition,  which  shows  the  actual 
quantities  of  the  several  elements  of 
which  an  average  human  body  is  com- 
posed, the  bulk  of  the  hydrogen  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  items,  and  in- 
deed in  connection  with  all  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  hydrogen  is 
of  primary  importance.  In  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  for  the  existence  of 
life  in  other  worlds  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  an  element  associated  in  such 
an  emphatic  manner  with  the  manifes- 
tation of  life  here,  should  now  be  shown 
to  be  widespread  through  the  universe. 
In  like  manner  carbon,  which  is,  of 
coui'se,  an  essential  factor  in  organic 
substances,  has  been  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  solar  system. 
The  most  striking  illnstnition  of  this 
fact  is  presented  in  the  case  of   the 
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glowiDg  solar  clouds,  which  there  is 
now  good  reasou  lo  believe  are  due  to 
carbou.  Mixuy  of  the  comets  exhibit 
Hues  iu  their  spectra  characteristic  of 
the  same  element.  If  these  bodies,  as 
has  been  often  supposed,  are  drawn  by 
solar  attraction  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  space,  the  carbon  which  they  bear 
testifies  that  this  element  is  present 
through  a  wide  extent  of  the  universe. 
Here,  again,  modern  research  has  gone 
far  to  strengthen  the  argument  as  to 
the  possible  existence  of  life  elsewhere. 
It  has  shown  the  cosmical  nature  of 
that  particular  element  which,  if  not 
itself  the  veritable  abode  of  life,  seems 
to  be,  at  all  events,  a  constituent 
thereof. 

Illustrations  of  the  material  identity 
of  the  several  globes  in  space  might  be 
extended.  Have  we  not  been  told  that 
a  diet  absolutely  devoid  of  salt  would 
be  fatal.  Now  the  salt,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  sodium  which  forms  its 
characteristic  part,  is  not  merely  con- 
fined to  the  earth.  The  famous  D  line 
in  the  solar  spectrum  tells  us  that  the 
same  element  abounds  in  the  sun.  Nor 
is  this  important  element  confined  to 
the  solar  system.  We  have  ample 
testimony  as  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
sodium  in  stellar  depths. 

The  iron  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  framework  of  things  material 
enters,  as  is  well  known,  in  no  inappre- 
ciable quantity  into  the  structure  of  the 
human  body.  Is  there  not  some  story 
of  the  materials  for  a  medal  of  pure 
iron  having  been  extracted  from  the 
mortal  remains  of  some  illustrious  indi- 
vidual ?  At  all  events,  iron  in  many 
ways,  or  in  various  combinations,  is 
often  associated  with  organic  phenom- 
ena on  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore, 
material  to  observe  that  this  element, 
like  others  which  I  have  mentioned, 
appears  to  be  very  widely  distributed 
through  space.  It  has  been  proved 
that  many  hundreds  of  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  must  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  an  abundant  iron 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  heated 
solar  ?lobe.  Even  such  distant  stars 
as  Aldebaran  or  Arctuiiis  have  been 
made   to    disclose    the    fact    that  iron 


enters  into  their  composition  in  a. 
very  significant  manner.  If,  therefore, 
there  should  not  be  life  in  the  other 
planets,  its  non-existence  cannot  appar- 
ently be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
such  suitable  materials  as  life  requires 
to  build  up  its  physical  abode.  So  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes  we  feel  con- 
strained to  admit  that  such  materials 
are  certainly  present  on  other  globes^ 
besides  the  earth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged 
to  use  great  caution  in  any  conclusion, 
we  may  draw  as  to  the  space  distribu- 
tion of  another  element  of  much  sig- 
nificance in  the  vital  phenomena  of  tnis 
earth.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  oxygen. 
I  do  not  indeed  say  that  there  can  be 
any  good  reason  to  doubt  that  oxygeD 
does  really  exist  in  other  celestial 
bodies.  In  all  probability  the  life- 
giving  gas  is  just  as  abundant  on  many 
other  globes  as  we  find  it  to  be  on  this> 
one.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  proper 
to  remember  that  a  widely  extended 
distribution  of  oxygen  has  not  been 
demonstrated  in  the  same  emphatic, 
manner  as  has  the  existence  of  the 
other  elements  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. The  dearth  of  reliable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  cosmical  distribution  of 
oxygen  may  be  attributed  not  so  much 
to  the  actual  absence  of  that  element 
from  other  bodies,  as  to  the  unsuit-^ 
ability  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
detecting  its  presence  upon  them.  I 
need  not  go  further  into  this  point  thaa 
to  remark  that  certain  well-marked 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  had  beea 
attributed  to  oxygen,  and  they  were 
no  doubt  correctly  so  attributed.  It 
was,  however,  proved  by  Janssen  that 
the  oxygen  which  caused  these  lines,, 
or  a  great  part  of  them,  did  not  exist 
in  the  sun,  but  that  the  lines  were 
largely,  if  not  wholly, due  to  the  oxygen, 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  is  no 
oxygen  in  the  sun.  It  merel)[  says  that 
its  presence  there  has  not  been  as  yet 
conclusively  demonstrated. 

This  weakness  in  one  link  of  th&^ 
chain  of  evidence  does  not,  however^ 
seriously  impair  the  general  conclusion. 
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already  mcntioued,  thai  the  substratum 
of  material  necessary  for  life  exists  on 
other  globes  besides  the  earth.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  element  calcium, 
which  is  of  essential  importance  in  the 
shells  or  the  coral  of  the  lower  animals, 
or  in  the  skeletons  of  the  higher,  is 
also  one  of  the  elements  widely  dis- 
tributed til  rough  space. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  one  im- 
portant respect  the  progress  of  modern 
research  has  strengthened  the  ancient 
argument  from  analogy  in  support  of 
the  belief  that  there  is  life  on  otlier 
worlds  beside  this  one.  It  is  right  now 
to  mention  how,  in  another  way,  mod- 
ern inyestigation  has  tended  to  impair 
that  argument,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
to  limit  its  application.  Various  lines 
of  reasoning  haye  rendered  it  almost 
certain  that  in  the  matter  of  tempera- 
ture, the  seyeral  planets  present  con- 
sidenible  yarieties  and  contrasts.  I  do 
not  here  refer  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  sunbeams  which  fall  upon 
it.  No  doubt  there  are  indiyidual  pe- 
culiarities of  each  planet  from  tliis 
cause,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  pres- 
ently referred  to.  But  what  I  am  now 
discussing  is  rather  the  internal  heat 
of  the  seyeral  globes  of  the  system.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  true,  that  the 
larger  the  dimensions  of  a  planet,  the 
greater  is  the  internal  heat  which  it 
still  possesses.  Into  the  reasons  of 
this  we  need  not  now  enter ;  suffice  it 
to  remark,  that  the  great  globe  of  Jupi- 
ter in  this  respect  ofifers  a  yery  marked 
conlrnst  to  the  earth.  It  seems  to  be 
hii<:hly  probable,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
certain,  that  Jupiter  is  at  the  present 
time  heated  to  a  tempemture,  at  its 
surface,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot  indeed  assign  an  actual 
yalue  to  the  temperature  of  Jupiter, 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it 
must  he  so  great  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  that  globe  being  the  abtxle 
of  any  types  of  life  like  those  which 
flourish  on  the  earth.  It  is  no  doubt 
just  eonci'iyable  that  Hying  beings  of 
some  strange  and  unknown  fashion 
mi^'ht    endure    the     conditions    which 


Jupiter  appears  to  present  ;  but  1  do 
not  know  anything  which  would  make 
such  a  yiew  likely.  What  we  have 
said  about  Jupiter  may,  with  cerlaia 
modifications,  apply  also  to  Saturn,  and 
in  some  degree  to  Uranus  and  to  Ne|>- 
tune.  It  seems  impossible  that  any 
of  these  great  planets  are  at  present 
aboiles  of  life  in  any  sense  which  is 
comprehensible  to  us. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  so  far 
as  internal  heat  is  concerned,  the 
planet  Mars,  as  well  as  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, occupy  much  the  same  position 
as  the  earth.  In  all  four  cases  the 
internal  heat  may  be  said  to  be  non- 
existent, in  so  far  as  its  present  effect 
on  any  manifestations  of  life  are  con- 
cerned. The  superficiid  temperatures 
which  these  globes  present,  and  the 
climates  that  they  enjoy,  must  be  at- 
tributed primarily  to  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun  ;  of  course,  the  actual 
effect  on  each  globe  is  profoundly  mod- 
iiied  by  its  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by 
its  distribution  of  land  and  water. 

The  four  globes  jnst  nametl  ore  at 
such  yaried  distances  from  the  snn, 
that  the  amount  of  heat  which  they 
obtain  will  differ  considerably.  Macs 
can  only  get  a  smaller  allowance  of 
sunbeams  than  the  earth,  while  Venus 
will  receiye  more,  and  Mercury  a  good 
deal  more.  If  we  represent  the  aver- 
age intensity  of  sun  lieat  as  it  arrives 
at  the  earth  by  100,  we  shall  find  that 
the  intensity  at  Mars  is  no  more  than 
43.  Venus  receives  a  share  which  may 
be  represented  by  191,  while  Mercury 
would  get  as  much  as  667.  At  Uae  first 
glance  it  might  be  thought  tliat  these 
tigures  must  necessarily  imply  vast 
climatic  differences  between  the  differ- 
ent globes.  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  deny  that  this  is  so.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  extremely  probable  thai 
there  may  be  astonishing  differences 
between  the  climatic  circumstances  of 
the  planets.  But  what  I  want  to  iiiaisl 
upon  at  this  moment  is,  that  the  condl* 
tion  of  a  planet  as  to  cliroaie  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  sunbeams.  A  reiy 
important  element  consists  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  witli  which  that 
planet  is  invested.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere around  Mars,  and  of  another 
around  Venus  ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  these  atmospheres,  either 
in  density  or  in  composition,  resemble 
tliat  wliich  envelops  our  earth.  The 
atmosphere  around  Mars,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  far  less  copious  than  that 
with  which  our  earth  is  provided,  Tliis 
much,  at  least,  we  conclude  from  the 
translucency  of  the  environment  wliich 
permits  us  to  study  the  details  of  Mars 
wilh  far  greater  clearness  than  a  Mar- 
tian astronomer  who  was  trying  to  sur- 
vey our  globe  would  be  able  to  obtain 
through  the  comparatively  dense  me- 
dium interposed  by  our  skies. 

The  character  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
planet  will  exert  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  temperature  and  the  climate  of  its 
globe.  The  abundance  of  that  atmo- 
sphere and  the  proportion  in  which  it 
contains  watery  vapor,  or  possibly 
other  vapors,  will  all  tend  to  modify 
the  degree  in  which  sun  heat  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  degree  in  which,  when 
admitted,  it  is  retained.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  for  two  globes  enjoying 
equal  shares  of  sun  heat  to  have,  never- 
theless, totally  unlike  temperatures  and 
climates  in  consequence  of  atmospheric 
differences,  AVe  know  also  that  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  climate.  It  was 
the  contention  of  Lyell,  in  his  famous 
book,  that  the  changes  of  climate  in 
the  coui*sc  of  geological  time  were 
mainly  due  to  elite  rations  in  the  relative 
positions  of  land  and  water.  The  men- 
tion of  this  will,  at  least,  remind  us 
that  climate  depends  upon  other  ele- 
ments besides  sun  heat  and  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  sii;nificance  of  these  considera- 
tions  in  connection  with  our  present 
subject  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
A  globe  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
too  far  from  (he  sun  to  enjoy  sufficient 
light  and  heat  to  make  life  endurable 
or  possible.  It  may  nevertheless  hap- 
pen that  by  some  suiUibl}'  contrived 
atmosphere,  and  some  special  config- 
uration of  land  and  water,  such  a  globe 
may  possess  regions  endowed  with  a 
mild,  or  even  a  genial  climate.     On  the 


other  hand,  a  globe  which  was  placed 
so  close  to  the  great  source  of  light  and 
heat  that  its  inhabitants,  if  unpro- 
tected, would  be  submitted  to  an  un- 
endurable scorching,  may  yet  be  fitted 
with  an  atmosphere  which  shall  render 
it  sufficiently  adapted  for  life,  notwith- 
standing its  apparently  unpromising 
circumstances. 

In  illustration  of  the  important  cli- 
matic effects  of  an  atmosphere,  I  need 
do  little  more  than  cite  the  case  of  the 
moon.  Our  satellite  is  practically  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  is 
the  earth,  and  in  its  case  also,  internal 
heat  has  no  present  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature of  its  superficial  portions.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  that  so  far  as 
sun  heat  is  concerned,  the  moon  must 
be  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the 
earth.  But  if  we  thence  deduced  the 
inference  that  the  temperature  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  our  satellite  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  tempemture 
conditions  prevailing  on  the  earth,  we 
should  make  a  great  mistake.  Obser- 
vations of  the  moou'S  heat  show  that 
its  surface  is  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
range  of  temperature,  extending  to 
hundreds  of  degrees.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  temperature  of 
the  moon  under  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun  rises  to  a  point  in  excess  of  that  of 
boiling  water,  while  it  is  equally  certain 
that  when  the  sunbeams  are  withdrawn 
the  temperature  of  the  moon  sinks  to 
a  point  far  below  that  with  which  any 
Arctic  explorer  has  made  us  acquainted. 
Here,  then,  is  a  globe  fed  just  as  we 
are,  with  sunbeams,  and  yet  under- 
going tremendous  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate entirely  surpassing  any  changes 
endured  by  the  earth.  The  climatic 
difference  between  these  two  neighbor- 
ing globes  is  certainly  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  moon  has  very  little 
atmosphere,  even  if  it  be  not  com- 
pletely destitute-  thereof.  Our  atmo- 
sphere acts  as  a  climatic  regulator.  It 
reduces  the  degree  in  which  tlie  intense 
fervor  of  the  sun  affects  the  earth,  and 
it  mitigates  the  rigor  of  the  cold  to 
which  the  earth  would  be  exposed 
when  the  sunbeams  are  withdrawn. 
Such  an  ameliorating  agent  is  absent 
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from  the  moou,  aud  lieucc  arise  those 
violent  extremes  o£  its  climatic  coudi- 
tiou.     We  thus  see  what  poteut  factora 
the  existence  aud   the    extent   of  an 
atmosphere  become,  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  climate  that  a  planet  is  to 
have.    We  do  not  know  enough  regard- 
ing the  atmospheres  of  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Mercury,  to  be  able  to  draw  any 
certain  conclusions  with  regard  to  their 
climates.     But  this   much  we  may  at 
least  affirm,  that  it  seems  quite  pos- 
sible  for   the   different  influences  we 
have  named  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
neutralizing    the    contrasts  which  the 
climates  of  these  globes  would  other- 
wise present  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent supplies  of  sunbeams  that  they 
receive  at  their  actual  solar  distances. 
So  far  as  mere  climate  is  concerned,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  appropriate 
atmospheres     and    land    distributions 
might  be  adjusted  on  the  earth,  and 
Mars,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  in  such  a 
manner   that    certain    organic    types 
might  be  common  to  all  the  four  globes. 
Of  course,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  water  on  a  potential  world  must  be  a 
very  material  element  in  deciding  as  to 
whether  life  can  exist  thereon.    The 
absence  of  water  from  the  moon,  for 
instance,  must  be  at  once  admitted  to 
be   incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
life  on  that  globe,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  word  life  conveys  to  us  any  intelli- 
gible meaning.     But  though  there  is  no 
water  to  be  discerned  at  present  on  our 
satellite,  yet  it  would  seem  highly  prob- 
able   that    other   globes    may    not  be 
Kiinilarly  destitute.    One  of  the  most 
.sinking  features  which  Mars  presents 
when  that  planet  is  placed  in  a  favor- 
able opposition,  consists  in  his  wonder- 
ful  Arctic  region  of    white    material. 
This  seems  to  grow  as  tlie  winter  ad- 
vances on  Mars,  and  decreases  when 
summer  reigns  on  that  hemisphere  of 
the    planet   which    is  exposed  to    us. 
Now  we  should  certainly  be  going  be- 
yond the  actual  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge were  we  to  affirm  that  what  we 
see  on  Mars  is  certainly  ice  or  snow, 
similar  to  that  which  we  iind   in   our 
own   Arctic   regions.     It  seems,   how- 
ever, hardly  possible  for  us   to  fnime 


any  other  supposition  which  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  facts.  Indeed,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  planet  make& 
it  highly  probable  thai  water  is  quite  a» 
important  a  factor  in  the  constitution 
of  that  globe  as  it  is  in  our  own. 

Venus  is  so  circumstanced  in  regard 
to  the  position  which  it  has,  i-elatively 
to  the  earth,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
examine  it  with  the  same  degree  of 
success  as  that  which  attends  the  study 
of  our  neighboring  planet  on  the  other 
side.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
the  observations  of  Troavelot,  that  the 
poles  of  this  planet  are  also  character- 
ized by  caps  of  white  material,  which 
remind  us  of  the  polar  condition  of 
our  own  eailh,  as  well  as  of  Mars.  We 
do  not  see  Mercury  sufficiently  well  to 
form  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  it 
may  possess  similar  features.  The 
clouds  of  Jupiter  doubtless  also  contain 
water,  even  if  they  are  not  entirely 
composed  thereof,  though  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  it  seems  quite 
unlikely  that  there  can  be  any  life  on 
that  globe. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  knowl* 
edge,  as  to  the  compoeitioa  of  the  at- 
mospheres by  which  the  planets  are 
surrounded,  or  as  to  the  climates  which 
they  enjoy,  it  would  certainly  be  idle 
for  us  to  speculate  as  to  how  far  Uiey 
might  possibly  bo  tenanted  bj  crea> 
tures  resembling  those  found  on  this 
earth.  It  would  also  be  impossible 
for  us  to  form  any  conception  as  to 
the  biological  characteristics  of  crea- 
tures which  would  be  adapted  for  resi- 
dence on  the  several  planets.  There 
is,  however,  one  merely  mechanical 
matter  which  may  be  usefully  men- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  it  depends  oa 
considerations  which  admit  of  demon- 
stration. 

We  are  able  to  weigh  the  serenl 
planets.  Indeed,  the  problem  is  a 
comparatively  easy  one,  when  applied 
to  those  bodies  which  are  attended  by 
satellites,  inasmuch  as  the  movements 
of  the  satellites  contain  indications  of 
the  weights  of  their  primaries.  Bal 
even  when  a  planet  has  no  satellites,  ii 
is  still  possible  for  an  astronomer  to 
find  the  weight  of  a  l>ody  by  the  effect 
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which  its  attraction  produces  on  other 
planets.  But  the  weight  of  a  planet 
must  stand  in  important  relation  to  the 
frame-work  of  the  organisms  which  are 
adapted  to  dwell  upon  it.  Let  me  try 
to  make  this  clear  by  a  few  illustra- 
tions. 

Suppose  that  a  planet,  while  still  re- 
taining the  same  size,  was  to  be  greatly 
increased  as  to  its  mass.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  felt  very  seriously 
by  all  organized  creatures.  The  most 
immediate  effect  would  be  to  increase 
the  apparent  weight  of  everything. 
If,  for  instance,  a  globe  the  same  size 
as  the  earth  possessed  double  the  mass 
of  the  earth,  the  effect  would  be  that 
the  weight  of  each  animal  on  the  heav- 
ier globe  would  be  double  that  on  the 
earth.  A  horse  placed  on  the  heavy 
globe  would  be  subjected  to  a  load 
which  would  oppress  him  as  greatly  as 
if  while  standins:  on  our  earth,  as  at 
present  constituted,  he  bore  a  weight 
of  lead  on  his  back  which  amounted  to 
as  many  stones  as  the  animal  itself. 
Each  leg  of  an  elephant  would  be 
called  upon  to  sustain  just  double  the 
not  inconsiderable  thrust  which  at 
present  such  a  pillar  has  to  bear.  A 
bird  which  soars  here  with  ease  and 
grace  would  tind  that  the  difficulty  of 
such  movements  was  greatly  increased, 
even  if  they  were  not  wholly  impos- 
sible on  a  globe  of  equal  size  to  the 
earth,  but  double  weight.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Hying  animals  must  be  the 
denizens  of  light  globes,  rather  than  of 
heavy  ones. 

It  is  also  easy  to  show  that  in  gen- 
eral, other  things  being  equal,  the  size 
of  an  animal  should  tend  to  vary  in  an 
inverse  direction  to  thit  of  the  mass  of 
the  globe  on  which  it  dwells.  At  first 
it  might  be  supposed  that  big  animals 
might  be  most  appropriately  located  on 
big  worlds,  and  small  animals  on  small 
worlds.  No  doubt  there  are  so  many 
circumstances  to  be  considered,  of 
which  we  are  in  almost  complete  igno- 
rance, that  any  statements  of  this  kind 
must  be  received  with  considerable 
caution.  We  may,  however,  assert 
with  some  confidence  that,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  the  truth  lies  the 


other  way.  It  is  the  small  animals 
which  are  adapted  for  the  larger 
worlds  ;  it  is  the  big  animals  which  are 
adapted  for  the  smaller  worlds.  The 
proof  of  this  involves  an  interesting 
point. 

The  argument  is  as  follows  :  Sup- 
pose that  an  animal  on  this  earth,  as  it 
is  at  present,  were  to  have  every 
dimension  doubled.  To  take  a  partic- 
ular instance,  conceive  the  existence  of 
a  giant  horse  which  was  twice  as  high, 
and  twice  as  long,  in  every  feature  and 
detail,  as  an  ordinary  horse.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  all  three  dimensions  of 
the  animal  are  doubled,  its  volume, 
and  therefore  its  weight,  would  be  in- 
creased eightfold,  and  the  weight  that 
would  have  to  be  transmitted  down 
each  of  the  four  legs  would  be  in- 
creased eightfold.  Each  leg  of  the 
giant  horse  would,  therefore,  have  to 
possess  eight  times  the  weight  sustain- 
ing power  that  would  suffice  for  the  leg 
of  the  ordinary  horse.  As  the  propor- 
tions are  supposed  to  have  been  ob- 
served throughout,  the  leg  of  the  giant 
horse  would  be  of  course  considerably 
stronger  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
horse,  but  it  would  not  be  so  much 
stronger  as  to  enable  it  to  accomplish 
the  task  it  would  be  called  on  to  per- 
form. The  section  of  the  leg  of  the 
giant  horse  would  no  doubt  be  double 
in  diameter  that  of  the  normal  indi- 
vidual. This  would  imply  that  the 
area  of  the  section  was  increased  four- 
fold. But  we  have  seen  that  the 
weight  transmitted  was  increased  eight- 
fold. Study  the  effect  of  this  on  tlie 
hoi-se's  hoof  in  contact  with  the  crround. 
In  the  giant  horse  the  area  of  the  sur- 
face of  contact  would  be  four  times  as 
great  as  in  the  normal  horse.  As, 
however,  the  weight  transmitted  is 
eight  times  as  great,  it  follows  that  this 
wear  and  tear  on  each  square  inch  of 
the  foot,  and  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
estimate  it,  would  be  just  twice  as  de- 
structive in  the  giant  horse  as  it  would 
be  in  the  ordinary  animal.  If,  then,  as 
we  may  well  suppose,  the  foot  of  the 
latter  is  just  adapted  for  the  work 
which  it  has  to  do,  then  the  foot  of  the 
giant  horse  would  be  incapable  of  with^ 
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standing  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it 
would  be  subjected.  It  follows  that 
an  effective  animal,  on  the  scale  we 
have  suggested,  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility on  our  earth  ;  at  all  events,  when 
the  malerials  from  which  it  was  made 
were  the  same  as  those  out  of  which 
our  animals  are  fashioned. 

Suppose  this  giant  horse,  instead  of 
being  left  on  this  earth,  were  trans- 
ferred to  another  globe,  which  only 
exerted  half  the  gravitating  effect  expe- 
rienced on  the  earth^s  surface,  then  the 
effort  the  animal  would  have  to  make 
in  supporting  its  own  weight  would 
only  be  half  that  which  it  has  to  put 
forth  here.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  framework  of  the  giant  horse  would 
in  such  a  case  have  to  support  a  weight 
which  was  not  more  thau  four  times 
that  of  an  ordinary  horse  standing  on 
the  earth.  As  the  area  of  the  bases  of 
support  in  the  large  animal  was  four- 
fold that  in  the  normal  horse,  it  would 
follow  that,  area  for  area,  there  would 
be  a  pressure  transmitted  through  the 
foot  of  the  giant  hoi*se  on  the  less  pon- 
derous globe  precisely  equal  to  that  of 
the  normal  horse  on  the  earth.  The 
materials  of  which  the  big  hoi*se  is 
built  ought,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
sustain  him  effectively  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  light  globe.  It,  there- 
fore, appeal's  that,  so  far  as  gnivitation 
is  concerned,  the  big  hoi*se  would  be 
better  adapted  for  the  light  globe,  and 
the  small  horse  for  the  heavy  one. 
More  generally,  we  may  assert  that, 
regarding  only  the  point  of  view  al 
present  before  us,  the  limbs  of  smaller 
animals  would  be  better  adapted  for 
vigorous  movement  on  great  planets 
than  would  those  of  large  creatures. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  bear  in 
mind  the  point  to  which  attention  was, 
so  far  as  I  know,  first  called  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  has  shown  that 
there  are  excellent  biological  reasons, 
quite  independent  of  those  mechanical 
considerations  to  which  I  have  referred, 
why  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
efficient  animal  to  be  constructed  by 
simply  doubling  every  dimension  of  an 
exislinj):  nniinal.  The  support  of  the 
creature's  life   has   to  be   effected   by 


the  absorption  of  nourishment  through 
various  surfaces  in  the  body.  But  if 
all  the  dimensions  are  doubled,  the 
bodily  volume,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  increased  eightfold,  and 
therefore  its  sustenance  would,  gener- 
ally speaking,  require  eight  times  the 
supply  that  sufficed  for  the  original 
animal.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing 
the  same  scale  to  be  observed  through- 
out the  animal's  body,  the  available 
surface  area  for  absorption  of  nourish- 
ment has  only  increased  fourfold,  and 
therefore  each  square  inch  would  have 
to  do  double  duty  in  the  large  ani- 
mal. If,  however,  the  surfaces  are  at 
present  at  full  work,  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  they  should  efficiently 
undertake  double  the  work  they  now  get 
through.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
a  live  animal  would  seem  impossible 
on  a  simple  specification  of  dimen- 
sions twice  those  of  anv  existing  ani- 
mal.  Great  structural  modifications  of 
pattern  wouhl  have  to  accompany  the 
enlargement  of  bulk.  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  wholly  independent  of  a)I 
questions  as  to  gravitation. 

No  reasonable  person  will,  I  think, 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  modem  re- 
search has  been  in  favor  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  may  bo  life  on  some 
of  the  other  globes.  But  the  character 
of  each  organism  has  to  be  fitted  so 
exactly  to  its  envii-onment,  that  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  any  organism  we  know  here  could 
live  on  any  other  globe  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  conjecture  what  the  orjianism 
must  be  which  would  be  adapted  for  a 
residence  in  Venus  or  Mars,  nor  does 
any  line  of  research  at  present  known 
to  us  hold  out  the  hope  of  more  defi- 
nite knowledge.  Bobebt  ^at.t^ 


From  Loiiciiiaii*S  i 
HE  AND  SUJB. 

BY    MRS.  PABB. 

He  lived  at  No.  12  Woodman  Street, 
Chelsea.  SJie  lived  at  Xo.  18.  For 
ten  years  ihey  had  been  opposite  neigh- 
hoi's,  each  occupying  the  drnwing-room 
apailmenU.     She    had    taken   up   her 
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abode  there  six  weeks  after  He  was  ia- 
stalled,  aud  iu  a  dull,  uuiiitcrested  way 
he  had  watched  the  unloadiug  of  the 
cab,  the  takiu<]:  in  of  the  lugi^age,  the 
bustling  to  and  fro  of  the  small,  slim 
woman  whose  face  he  got  a  very  imper- 
fect glance  at.  She  looked  about  thirty, 
not  that  He  cared  whether  she  was 
twenty  or  seventy.  His  heart  just  then 
was  heavy  and  sore  ;  he  had  lost  the 
one  relation  he  had  left,  the  only 
being  in  the  world  he  cared  for — his 
old  mother  — and  in  place  of  home  and 
her  he  was  simply  now  "  the  drawing- 
room  lodger." 

For  some  time  after  her  arrival.  She 
rather  annoyed  him  by  standing  at  her 
window,  looking  straight  in  front  of 
her,  which  meant  looking  into  his 
room,  and  he  got  into  the  habit  of  call- 
ing her  Miss  Pry,  and  it  quite  amused 
him  to  devise  plans  for  baffling  her 
curiosity.  When,  as  he  supposed,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  herself 
and  turned  away,  he  would  seek  a  posi- 
tion where  he  could  get  sight  of  her, 
and  it  was  thus  he  discovered  that  that 
something,  she  bent  over  and  hugged 
to  her,  was  a  black  kitten,  and  his  eyes 
involuntarily  glanced  to  an  empty  cage 
in  which,  a  few  weeks  before,  his 
molher^s  old  canary  had  moped  and 
died,  and  somehow  he  could  not  see  the 
opposite  house  so  clearly. 

He  left  his  lodgings  to  go  to  the  City, 
where  the  insurance  office  was  in  which 
he  was  a  clerk,  every  morning  at 
twenty  minutes  to  nine  ;  this  gave  him 
time  to  walk  to  Charing  Cross,  where 
he  took  an  omnibus  for  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and  She,  after  some  months  noting 
this  fact,  began  to  say  to  her  cat,  "  It's 
time  you  liad  your  milk,  Totty,  and  I 
i^ot  ready.  There  goes  Mr.  Punctual 
ovn  ihe  way." 

S/te  never  saw  him  return,  because 
the  hours  at  her  situation  were  longer 
than  his.  She  was  typist  to  a  whole- 
sale firm  in  IJedford  Street,  and  it  was 
generally  live,  often  six  o'clock  before 
she  had  fiiiislied  her  pile  of  letters. 
But  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  back  — 
she  did  not  say  ''  to  get  home,"  for  the 
sound  of  that  word  still  choked  her  — 
and  when  He  had  noticed  her  looking 


through  the  window-panes,  playing,  as 
he  thought,  the  spy  on  him, her  blurred 
eyes  saw  nothing  but  a  picture,  from 
memory,  of  a  cosy  room  in  a  country 
rectory,  with  father  and  mother  and 
Tom  and  Anne,  all  now  dead  and  gone, 
and  she  left  alone  to  struggle  as  best 
she  could  to  get  her  own  living. 

And  so  years  went  on,  with  all  the 
joys,  and  sorrows,  and  changes  they 
bring  ;  but  chance  opportunity,  and 
fortune,  whether  good  or  b«id,  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  and  passed  over  the 
two  occupants  of  12  and  13  AVoodman 
Street ;  the  dull  routine  of  their  daily 
lives  went  on  exactly  the  same. 

Stay,  though  ;  there  was  one  small 
difference.  Although  they  had  never 
exchanged  a  word,  or  given  a  look 
without  the  width  of  the  road  being 
between  them,  they  took  a  kindlier 
interest,  and  in  a  way  occupied  them- 
selves with  one  another  in  a  far  more 
friendly  manner  than  either  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of. 

They  still  kept  for  each  other  the 
names  of  Mr.  Punctual  and  Miss  Pry, 
and  gradually  He  kept  count  of  the 
hour  at  which  She  returned,  by  watch- 
ing for  her  gas  to  be  lighted.  "  They 
take  advantage  of  her  being  a  woman, 
and  keep  her  too  late,"  he  would  say  ; 
and  this  leading  him  to  wonder  what 
her  occupation  could  be,  he  one  day 
ventured  to  put  the  question  to  his 
landlady,  Miss  Bates,  when  she  brought 
up  his  tea. 

Notwithstanding  Miss  Bates's  firmly 
grounded  prejudice  against  female 
lodgers,  who  didn't  have  their  proper 
dinners  out,  and  so  wanted  all  sorts  of 
fiddle-faddles  cooked  with  their  teas, 
she  showed  her  sense  of  justice  by 
opining  that  the  young  person  was  re- 
spectably conducted,  inasmuch  as  she 
*' never  saw  nothing  blameworthy  in 
her ;  "  but  so  far  as  she  could  make 
out,  her  occupation  wasn't  millinery,  or 
music  lessons,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
—  genteel  —  which  wouldn't  trouble  the 
Jenkins's,  for  anybody  particular  would 
be  very  out  of  place  in  that  house. 

She  too  had  made  her  effort  at  dis- 
covery, and  had  said  casually  to  the 
domestic  drudge,  *'Do  you  know   the 
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dame  of  the  gentleman  in  the  drawing- 
room  opposite,  Lizzie  ?  " 

*'  What  I  he  as  lives  with  th'  old  cat 
Bates  ?  No,  nor  I  don't  want  to 
neither.  He  ain't  no  gentleman  —  he 
never  give  the  postman  a  hrass  farthin' 
at  Christmas."  The  postman  was  reck- 
•oned  by  Lizzie  among  her  followers, 
•one  whom  any  stroke  of  fortune  mis:ht 
turn  into  "  my  young  man  who  has 
offered  to  treat  me  to  the  Fantomine." 

"  Perhaps  he  cannot  afford  to  give." 

Lizzie  gave  a  contemptuous  toss  of 
lier  head.  ^'  Can't  afford  I "  she  said, 
"  why,  you  give  him  sixpence  and  has 
to  work  hard  and  stint,  and  he  has  in 
wine  and  spirits  and  beer,  I  watched 
■'em  deliverin'  it  there.  I  see  him  come 
home  this  afternoon  with  a  bird  ;  that 
«hows  him  for  a  reg'lar  old  bacheldor." 

A  bird  I  She  made  no  more  inqui- 
ries from  Lizzie,  but  several  times  she 
found  herself  wondering  whether  it 
was  a  linnet  or  a  canary.  Anne  had 
been  so  fond  of  birds  and  so  clever 
with  them,  she  hoped  he  would  manage 
it  properly. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  grew  warm 
She  saw  that  the  bird  was  a  canary. 
He  meant  her  to  notice  it,  for  he  dis- 
played it  rather  ostentatiously  in  front 
of  the  open  window,  looking  out  of  the 
■corner  of  his  eye  to  see  if  she  was  tak- 
ing notice,  and  saying  to  himself  the 
while,  **  Come,  come.  Miss  Pry,  I  have 
a  pet  now  as  well  as  you." 

Perhaps  six  or  seven  yeare  went  by, 
in  exactly  this  same  fashion,  when  a 
most  exciting  event  took  place.  A 
school  chum  and  friend  of  former  days, 
happening  to  hear  something  about  the 
old  rectory  and  remembering  how  much 
kindness  she  had  been  shown  there, 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  poor  London 
worker  to  come  down  to  AVeatherdale 
and  spend  Christmas  there,  and  it  was 
by  reason  of  this  that  He^  startled  by 
the  unusual  sound  of  a  cab  being 
whistled  for,  got  up  from  his  breakfast 
to  see  that  it  was  driven  up  to  Number 
13.  Why,  no  — yes,  actually  it  was  for 
Miss  Pry  ;  the  servant-girl  was  hoisting 
up  her  box  to  the  cabman,  and  there 
at  the  door  She  was  standing  with  a 
basket  —  evidently  the  cat  in  it  —  on 


her  arm.  Where  coald  she  be  going  ? 
He  foi^ot  that  she  could  see  him,  and 
when  she  looked  up  he  could  almost 
fancy  she  smiled,  her  face  wore  such  a 
beaming  expression.  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  great  flnrry  and  bustle  to 
get  in,  the  cabman  bent  down  to  get  his 
directions,  and  away  he  drove,  with 
such  a  show  of  haste  that  the  watcher 
from  the  window  returning  to  his 
breakfast  found  himself  saying,  ''  Put 
everything  off  to  the  very  last  minute  ; 
that's  just  like  a  woman." 

As  He  waited  for  his  omnibus  at 
Charing  Cross  he  looked  at  the  station 
and  wondered  was  it  there  that  Miss 
Pry  had  been  going,  and  then  he  forgot 
all  about  her  until  at  the  usual  hour, 
drawing  aside  the  blind  to  look  out,  he 
saw  the  dark  window,  and  he  felt  as  if 
a  friend  had  gone  from  him. 

The  following  Sunday  was  a  very 
dull  day.  Usually  He  looked  out  at  the 
hour  when  he  knew  She  would  be  going 
to  church,  often  saying,  "  You're  very 
foolish  to  go  without  an  umbrella  ;  it's 
almost  certain  to  rain  before  you  get 
home  ; "  and  when  his  forebodings 
proved  true,  he  would  feel  quite  fidg- 
ety, and  say,  "She'll  get  wet  and 
spoil  all  her  best  things." 

Perhaps  it  was  that  going  away  at 
Christmas  that  made  him  think  of  a 
holiday  ;  at  all  events,  in  the  summer  a 
holiday  he  took,  and  then  it  was  her 
turn  to  say  to  her  cat,  "Oh,  Totty,  I 
hope  Mr.  Punctual  will  soon  come 
back,  for  without  him  I  never  know 
the  time."  And  missing  the  canary, 
she  hoped  the  landlady  was  looking 
after  it  ;  and  then  she  wondered  where 
He  had  gone  —  perhaps  to  the  country, 
perhaps  to  the  seaside  ;  and  memory 
taking  her  back  to  loved  spots  of  days 
long  ago,  she  forced  back  some  tears  as 
she  said,  "  Ah,  Totty,  life  is  very  hard, 
my  cat." 

And  thus  ten  years  stole  by,  each 
reflecting  the  other  so  exactly  that, 
excepting  the  Christmas  visit  and  the 
summer  holiday,  there  were  no  land- 
marks to  point  the  course  of  time^to 
Numbers  12  and  13,  and  then  fate, 
fortune,  or  whatever  name  we  irive  to 
the  good  providence  who  disposes  those 
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trivial  circumstauces  that  lead  to  great 
events  in  our  lives,  arranged  that  on  a 
•certain  afternoon  in  May  there  were  so 
few  letters  to  write  that  the  typist  clerk 
•could  leave  her  Bedford  Street  office  at 
a  much  earlier  hour,  and,  full  of  antici- 
pation that  she  would  be  able  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  gown  she  was 
renovating,  she  tripped  into  the  Strand, 
hailed  the  first  omnibus  she  saw,  clam- 
bered to  the  top,  and  took  the  only 
vacant  seat.  In  her  anxiety  to  secure 
this,  she  did  not  notice  more  than  that 
it  was  a  man  next  to  her  ;  but  that  man 
being  He,  and  he,  having  watched  her 
from  tlie  time  she  hailed  the  'bus,  was 
now  quite  in  a  flutter,  for  she  was  only 
just  settled  when  they  were  at  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  always  got  down, 
which  he  could  hardly  do  now,  as, 
without  an  explanation,  which  he  could 
not  give,  it  would  seem  so  very  peculiar 
—  somewhat  offensive,  indeed.  By  the 
time  his  hesitation  was  over  they  were 
on  their  way  again,  and  the  conductor 
was  collecting  the  money.  She  paid 
her  fare.  He  silently  held  out  the 
extra  twopence,  which  the  man  taking 
with  a  nod  of  surprise,  she  turned  her 
head,  and  instantly  there  mounted  to 
her  cheeks  a  rosy  color.  He,  being  of 
the  old  school,  looked  on  a  blush  as  one 
of  the  most  becoming  features  of  a 
woman.  It  was  the  signal  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  sex,  to  be  answered  on  the 
part  of  the  man  by  a  desire  to  protect, 
and  without  hesitation  he  said,  '*  I 
think  you  and  I  are  going  the  same 
way  ?  " 

""  Yes,"  and  her  color  deepened, 
''  we  live  opposite  each  other  in  the 
same  street.'' 

^'  Quite  two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
I  should  say." 

*'It  is  ten  years  since  I  came,"  and 
she  gave  a  sigh. 

''  Yes,  but  I  was  there  before  you.  I 
remember  your  coming." 

"  Do  you  ?  Oh,  I  am  accustomed  to 
it  now,  but,  at  first,  to  have  nothing 
but  houses  before  me  seemed  dreadful. 
I  used  to  stand  at  the  window  and  — 
well,  I  won't  say  what,  only  that  I 
did  not  see  the  opposite  houses  very 
clearly." 
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"  Perhaps  I  can  enter  into  your  feel- 
ings better  than  you  think,"  he  said 
kindly,  "  for  to  me,  then,  my  surround- 
ings  were  hateful." 

'^  I  had  always  lived  in  the  country, 
and  I  suppose  I  thought  things  would 
go  on  the  same  forever,  .but  in  four 
years  I  lost  every  one  belonging  to  me  ; 
home  and  means  were  swept  away,  and 
I  had  to  begin  life  alone." 

"Terribly  hard  on  a  woman,"  he 
said  sympathetically. 

"Well,  and  yet  I  think  sometimes 
it  is  harder  on  a  man.  Of  course,  I 
don't  mean  one  who  finds  pleasure  in 
clubs  and  company.  I  know  you  are  a 
stay-at-home,  because  every  evening  I 
see  your  lamp  alight." 

"  And  your  lamp  keeps  mine  com- 
pany." 

"  Yes,  I've  never  been  away  but 
once  —  to  spend  Christmas  with  a 
school  friend,  who  has  since  gone  to 
India.  That  was  an  excitement  for 
me  I  I  looked  up  and  saw  you  and 
very  nearly  nodded,  and  then  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  jumped  into  the  cab 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  as  fast  as  he 
could." 

"  And  I  thought  you  were  late,  and 
it  quite  fidgeted  me,  and  I  gave  you  a 
mental  scolding,  just  as  I  often  do  on 
Sundays  when  you  will  go  out  without 
an  umbrella." 

"  Well,  but  last  Sunday  you  went  out 
without  yours,  and,  more  than  that,  you 
left  the  window  open  on  your  bird,  and 
I  said  to  Totty  —  my  cat  — '  Now  that 
is  very  thoughtless,  for,  if  the  sun  goes 
in,  Dicky  will  catch  cold.' " 

"  And  I  fear  he  did  catch  cold,  for 
he  has  sat  with  all  his  feathers  roughed 
up,  looking  very  reproachfully  at  me. 
You  know,  he  is  six  years  old." 

"  My  cat  is  ten  ;  I  can  never  bear  to 
think  of  her  age,  for  when  she  dies, 
well,  people  will  think  her  mistress  a 
very  foolish  woman." 

"  Not  those  who  live  alone  won't." 

His  tone  of  sympathy  brought  a 
pleasant  expression  into  her  eyes. 
"  You  find  your  bird  company,  don't 
you  ? "  she  said,  looking  at  him. 
"  That  summer  when  you  went  away  I 
was  quite  anxious,  fearing  the  landlady 
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might  uot  look  after  him  properly. 
Tou  know  we  missed  jou  dreadfully, 
Totty  and  I." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,  I  felt  Tery 
dull  when  you  were  absent." 

They  both  laughed  honrtily. 

**You  gone,"  she  said,  ^^and  I  had 
nothing  to  go  by,  because  you  are  my 
timepiece  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Punc- 
tual I  call  you  to  Totty  ;  we  established 
that  name  almost  directly  after  we  set- 
tled there." 

And  he  had  called  her  Miss  Fry  ! 
All  well,  he  would  give  her  that  name 
no  longer.     Should  he  ask  what  was 

her  i*eal  name  ?    He  thought  he  

Suddenly  the  horses  stopped. 

"  AVhy,  here  we  are  I  "  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her,  amazed. 

It  was  the  corner  leading  to  the 
street  in  which  they  lived. 

"The  way  has  seemed  very  short," 
she  said,  preparing  to  get  down. 
"  Usually  I  think  our  omnibuses  go  so 
slowly." 

'*  Do  they  ?  I  always  walk  from 
Charing  Cross.  I  was  just  going  to 
get  down  toHlay  when  you  got  up  and 
sat  down  next  me." 

"Yes,  I  felt  my  face  get  quite  red 
when  I  saw  it  was  vou.  I  wondered 
would  you  speak,  and  I  was  so  glad 
when  you  did." 

"  I  hope,  now,  whenever  we  meet 
you  will  allow  inc  to  speak  lo  you." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glnd,"  she  said 
cordially  ;  *'  it  seems  so  much  nicer  to 
have  exchanged  a  few  words  with  one 
another." 

"  Well,  we  were  not  like  strangers  to 
each  other,  were  we  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  have  felt  as  if 
you  were  almost  a  friend  for  nearly  ten 
years." 

And  they  shook  hands,  and,  both  a 
little  agitated  at  this  unlooked-for  ad- 
venture, turned  towards  their  respec- 
tive dwellings. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  rose  has 
a  thorn,  and  the  thorn  that  was  felt  by 
the  occupants  of  Numbers  12  and  13 
Womliuan  Street,  showed  itself  in  the 
ftudden  shyness  each  felt  in  appear- 
ing at  iheir  wimlows.    He  said:    "I 


don't  wish  har  to  think  that  I  am  pre* 
suming  in  any  way." 

She  said:  "I  must  be  careful  now^ 
and  uot  let  him  fancy  I  want  to  court 
notice." 

And  so  it  happened  that  a  week 
passed  without  either  getting  a  legiti- 
mate glimpse  of  the  other.  They  both 
began  to  grow  quite  moiied,  and  a  little 
disposed  to  feel  the  least  bit  disap- 
pointed in  each  other.  "  She  need  not 
suppose  I  have  the  smallest  intention, 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  little  exchange 
of  conversation  together,"  he  suicl 
huffily,  while  9h€  re-called  every  word 
she  had  spoken  to  him,  to  make  sure 
that  she  had  not  allowed  her  tongue  ta 
run  away  with  her. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  week 
on  which  they  had  met,  drawing  aside 
his  blind  to  look  at  the  opposite  win- 
dow—  why,  there  was  no  light  there. 
How  very  odd  !  She  must  be  out,  and 
out  she  seemed  to  remain  all  the  even- 
ing. A  very  unusual  thing  for  her. 
But  still  more  unusual  was,  that  the 
next  morning  her  blind  was  not  drawn 
up.  She  must  be  away  I  He  really 
felt  injured.  His  feelings  were  as  ruf- 
fled as  the  feathers  of  his  bird.  Not 
that  it  mattered  to  him  in  any  way. 
Only  when  a  person  made  a  fuss,  and 
pretended  to  be  so  glad  that  they  had 
spoken  to  one  another,  you  hardly  ex- 
pected that  they'd  take  care  never  to 
be  seen  again.  He  tried  to  put  the 
thought  away,  but  it  would  not  go. 
No  sooner  was  he  at  home  than  it 
buzzed  in  his  head  like  a  bee,  and 
thinking  he  might  get  from  Miss  Bates 
whether  she  had  noticed  any  departure, 
he  said,  as  she  was  setting  the  teapot 
down,  "  Lovely  weather  for  the  time 
of  year." 

Miss  Bates  was  in  a  lugubrious  frame 
of  mind.  "  Plenty  o'  sickness  about,  I 
hear.  They  say,"  she  added  with  a 
siiiif  and  a  sigh,  '*  the  children's  dying 
like  sheep,  with  measles,  and  in  some 
parts,  whole  houses  is  down  with  influ- 
enza. I'm  sure  I  trust  we  shall  bo 
spared,  but  I  doubt  it,  for  there's  <»ne 
of  'em  ill  opposite  —  I  saw  the  doctor 
to-day  goiiiir  in  there." 

The  sudden   change  in  his   face  a^- 
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sured  her  that  she  had  thoroughly 
drenched  his  vivacity,  nud  following 
the  axiom  that  having  made  an  impres- 
sion you  should  go,  Miss  Bates  left 
the  room.  He  buttered  his  toast  and 
poured  out  his  tea,  and  some  minutes 
later,  finding  plate  and  cup  empty,  he 
reasonably  surmised  that  he  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  but  he  had  done  so  mechan- 
ically, while  his  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied by  the  words  of  his  landlady. 
Poor  little  woman !  Now  he  knew 
why  the  window  was  dark  and  the 
blind  remained  down.  She  was  ill. 
Sickness,  that  despair  of  the  broad- 
winner,  had  lain  its  dread  hand  on  her. 
Poor  thing,  poor  thing  I 

Men  such  as  he  are  seldom  sponta- 
neously sentimental  or  sympathetic, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  iiile.  Years  of  loneliness 
cramp  and  narrow  our  emotions  and 
turn  them  towards  self,  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  this  that  made  him  sur- 
prised at  the  quick  interest  he  took 
in  this  woman  whom,  although  he  had 
for  years  seen,  he  had  never  but  once 
spoken  to.  He  took  up  a  book,  but 
he  couldn't  read.  He  walked  about 
the  room,  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  in  short,  for  over  an  hour  he 
lidi^eted  over  a  score  of  things,  and 
then,  that  inward  tormentor  refusing 
))im  any  peace,  he  suddenly  put  on 
liis  hat,  crossed  the  road,  and  knocked 
it  the  door,  determined  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  lady  on  the 
drawing-room  floor.  He  had  arranged 
his  words  and,  the  door  open,  was 
about  to  utter  them,  when,  why  —  no 
—  yes  —  it  was  She^  she  herself,  who 
had  answered  the  door  and  was  stand- 
ing before  him. 

^'  I  am  so  glad,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  and  giving  it  a  hearty  shake.  ''  I 
thought  you  were  ill." 

"  And  you  came  over  to  see  ?  Oh, 
how  good  and  kind  I  That  anybody 
should  care  cheers  me  more  than  I  can 
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say 

**  There  was  no  light  in  your  window 
last  night,  and  this  morning  the  blind 
was  down,  and  while  1  was  wondering 
what  had  become  of  you,  my  landlady 
told  roe  she  had  seen  the  doctor  here." 


*^  Yes,  but  happily  not  for  me.  But 
you  must  come  in  and  hear  the  story. 
It'S  poor  Keziah,  the  servant  here. 
She  tripped  on  the  stairs  and  fell  down, 
and  has  broken  some  tendon  in  her 
leg.  And  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  away  and 
the  other  lodgers  were  out^  so  that 
when  I  got  home  I  found  her  lying, 
groaning,  lielpless,  on  the  mat." 

^'  But  why  did  you  not  come  over  for 
me?" 

'^  I  wish  I  had  now.  I  did  think  of 
doing  so,  but  fortunately  I  was  able  to 
help  her.  I  managed  to  get  her  to 
bed,  but  I  had  to  sit  up  all  night  with 
her,  and  this  morning  I  got  the  milk- 
boy  to  go  for  the  doctor,  and  take  a  tel- 
egram telling  them  I  could  not  go  to 
Bedford  Street.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  her  alone  ;  but  now  her  sister 
has  come,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  will  soon 
be  here,  so  I  am  free  again.  Won't 
you  come  up-stairs  to  my  room  ?  " 

She  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  led 
the  way,  saying,  as  she  ushered  him 
in  :  — 

^'  What  a  pity  it  is  not  light ;  then 
you  could  see  my  view  of  your  win- 
dow." 

"Oh,  but  what  a  cozy  room  !  "  He 
had  halted  just  inside  the  door  and  was 
looking  round. 

"  Does  it  look  so  ?  I  tried  as  much 
as  I  could  to  make  it  like  my  old  home. 
A  few  friends  bought  in  some  of  the 
furniture  for  me,  and  when  I  was 
really  settled  it  was  sent  up.  Lodging- 
house  rooms  are  so  dreary." 

His  answer  was  a  half-stifled  sigh. 
In  that  moment  he  had  compared  the 
black  horsehair-covered  chairs  and  sofa 
of  Miss  Bates's  drawing-room  —  the 
rigid  back  of  each  one  protected  by  a 
wool  antimacassar  —  with  the  homely 
snugness  which  reigned  here. 

"As  you  see,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  table,  "  I  was  just  makiug  myself 
a  cup  of  tea.  Now  won't  you  sit  down 
and  join  me  ?  That  would  be  showing 
yourself  neighborly." 

"  I  think  I  have  had  my  tea." 

"TWnfconly?" 

**  Well,  I  know  my  landlady  brought 
it  to  me,  because  it  was  then  she  spoke 
of  having  seen  the  doctor  here  ;  and  I 
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at  once  jomped  at  the  conclusion  that 
yon  were  ill,  because  for  a  week  past  I 
have  never  caught  sight  of  yon  at  the 
window." 

'^  And  I  have  never  seen  you." 

'*  No  ;  we  don't  see  nnless  we  look." 

"But  I  have  looked." 

"  Not  from  where  you  usually  stand, 
or  I  must  have  seen  you.  I  be^n  to 
feel  a  little  huffy.  I  thought,  She  never 
fancies  I  mean  to  presume  on  that 
little  chat  we  had  together  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course  not.  How  could 
I  ?  I  was  only  afraid  I  might  have  let 
ray  tongue  run  too  quickly." 

"  Come,  come  I  "  he  said,  smiling. 
^'  It  has  taken  us  ten  years  to  break  the 
ice.  It  must  not  take  us  ten  more  be- 
fore we  thaw." 

While  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  follow- 
ing her  —  watching  her  measure  out 
the  tea,  pour  the  water  from  the  kettle. 
He  did  not  offer  to  help  her ;  the  sight 
of  a  woman  doing  these  trifling  acts 
brought  to  him  a  pleasurable  sense  of 
home. 

"You  are  looking  very  tired,"  he 
said,  as  she  sat  down  waiting  for  the 
tea  to  draw. 

"  That  is  partly  because  I  was  up  all 
night,  and  then  dudug  the  day  I  have 
felt  rather  anxious  about  being  away 
from  the  office." 

"  Oh ,  don't  worry  about  that.  They'll 
get  on  all  right  without  you." 

"  Yes,  I  know  they  will  ;  but  I  don't 
want  them  to  find  that  out.  There  nre 
so  many  women  wanting  employment, 
and  some  know  French  and  German, 
which  I  don't,  and  others  have  a  home 
with  their  parents  and  could  take  a 
smaller  salary.  Oh,  it  does  not  do  to 
stop  away  !  When  I  found  that  poor 
thing  lying  helpless  on  the  mat  I 
thought  —  supposing  this  was  ray  case, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  It  isn't 
death  I  fear  —  sooner  or  later  that 
comes  to  all  —  but  old  age,  sickness, 
sends  a  shiver  through  me." 

"  Then  have  you  nothing  put  by  ?  " 

"  A  few  pounds  only.  How  could  I  ? 
I  get  thirty  shillings  a  week.  That  is 
not  quite  80^  a  year." 

"And  you  manage  to  live  here  on 
that?" 


"  I  pay  my  way.  Why  ?  Does  that 
sound  to  you  very  little  ?  " 

"  Very  little." 

"  I  suppose  they  do  pay  men  better, 
and  it's  well  they  do,  for  yon  want 
more  than  we  do,  and  yon  are  not  able 
to  manage  as  well." 

"I  am  in  a  fire  insurance  society," 
he  said.  "  The  salaries  there  vary  from 
one  hundred  to  three.  When  I  had 
lOOZ.  it  did  not  matter  to  me.  My 
mother  was  living  then,  and  in  addition 
to  a  pension,  she  had  a  little  put  away, 
which  at  her  death  came  to  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  need  not  be  troubled 
with  my  anxiety." 

"  No,  and  yet  I  have  as  great  a  dread 
of  sickness,  and  of  old  age.  Each  year 
I  live  the  sense  of  my  loneliness  more 
oppresses  me." 

"  I  know.  Why,  I  can't  tell  you  the 
pleasure  it  g^ves  me  to  have  somebo<ly 
drinking  tea  with  me,  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  things  we  feel — things  that 
give  one  sorrow  or  joy.  The  men  at 
the  office  are  all  good  fellows  and  very 
kind  to  me,  but  I  should  never  dream 
of  talking  to  them  as  I  have  to  you. 
They  would  not  understand.  I  might 
as  well  speak  in  Chinese  I  " 

He  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  he 
gave  her  a  nod  of  sympathy,  and 
stooped  down  to  stroke  the  cat. 

"  Now,  Totty,  get  up  and  be  friendly 
to  Mr. "    She  stopped. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  not  exchanged  names  yet.  My 
name  is  Robert  Morley." 

"  And  mine  Elizabeth  Davidson." 

"  Elizabeth,"  he  repeated  softly. 
"  My  mother  was  called  Elizabeth." 

"  And  my  father  Robert.  Robert  is 
a  very  dear  name  to  me.  He  had  such 
a  generous,  sweet  nature.  When  I 
think  of  his  trust  I  feel  ashamed  of  my 
despondency.  Not  that  I  am  despond- 
ent long.  My  disposition  is  buoyant. 
I  am  very  like  a  cork  —  if  I  go  under 
water  one  minute,  the  next,  up  I  bob 
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"You  always  struck  me  as  being 
very  cheerful." 

"  What  I  did  I  seem  cheerful  from 
over  the  way  ?  Dear  me  I  How  little 
I  dreamed  that  any  one  was  taking  the 
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tiniest  bit  of  interest  in  me.  I  am  so 
glad  I  know  now  —  so  glad  that  we 
have  spoken  to  each  other,  and  that  we 
are  so  friendly  I  " 

He  had  risen  from  his  chair  and 
seemed  suddenly  about  to  go.  tihe^  a 
little  embarrassed  that  he  had  not 
responded,  added,  '^  At  least  that  is  my 
feeling  towards  you." 

"Is  it?"  he  said  stiffly.  ''I  for- 
got it  was  80  late  ;  I  really  must  go. 
Good-bye." 

And  before  she  had  recovered  from 
her  surprise  he  was  gone. 

A  wave  of  hot  color  went  over  her. 
What  did  it  mean?  What  did  he 
think  ?  Surely  at  her  age  no  one  could 
misunderstand  her  ?  The  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes  and  fell  in  a  quick  shower. 
The  door  being  opened  made  her  look 
up.     It  was  He  back  again. 

'^  When  I  got  into  the  street  I  found 
I  had  left  my  hat  behind,"  he  was 
saying  ;  and  She^  making  an  effort 
at  regaining  her  self-possession,  an- 
swered, "  Oh,  what  a  pity  I  Did  you  ? 
Where  ?  " 

This  brought  him  into  the  room,  and 
nearer  to  her.  "  Why,  you  are  cry- 
ing I  "  he  exclaimed. 

"II  No,  no," — and  she  forced 
herself  to  smile. 

"  But  you  arc.  Your  face  is  wet ; 
your  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  What  is 
the  matter  ?    Have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  I 
had  offended  you — you  seemed  to  go 
so  suddenly  ;  but  please  take  no  notice. 
Women's  tears  come  very  readily.  It 
must  be  feeling  so  tired  that  makes  me 
80  silly." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute, 
turned  towards  the  door,  c^me  back, 
and  standing  in  front  of  her  said, 
"  Silly  I  If  you  think  yourself  silly, 
what  will  you  say  of  me  ?  You  were 
surprised  to  see  me  go.  It  was  because 
I  feared  you  would  think  I  had  taken 
leave  of  my  senses  if  I  stayed." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  all  at  once  the 
truth  flashed  upon  me.  Suddenly  I 
knew  why  I  had  felt  so  angry  because 
I  had  not  seen  you  at  your  window  ; 
-why  I  was  so  anxious  when  I  thought 


you  were  ill ;  what  made  me  come  over 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  you  ;  the 
reason  that  seeing  you  here  made  me 
rejoice  and  feel  happy.  It  is  that  I 
love  you.  Oh,  it  has  not  come  now  ; 
for  years  it  has  been  growing  upon  me, 
only  I  did  not  know.  How  should  I  ? 
No  other  woman  but  you  has  ever  had 
the  slightest  interest  for  me.  For  ten 
years  I  had  blamed  you,  pitied  you, 
scolded  you,  worried  myself  about  you. 
What  more  could  I  do  ?  And  now  it 
has  come  to  this.  Will  you  marry  me  ? 
I  must  know." 

"But  I  feel  sure  you  are  making  a 
mistake.  I  have  been  talking  to  you, 
and  you  feel  sorry  for  me.  No,  no ; 
forget  what  you  have  said.  In  the 
morning  everything  will  look  different 
to  you.    Pity  is  not  love." 

"  But  it  is  akin  to  it.  If  I  give  you 
love  can  you  not  give  me  pity  ?  " 

"J  pity  you!  Why  you  have 
brought  all  the  sunlight  I  have  known 
for  years  to  me.  When  you  spoke  to 
me  on  the  top  of  that  omnibus  I  could 
have  hugged  you." 

"Hug  me  now,"  he  said  —  for  the 
temerity  of  quiet  men  is  remarkable  — 
and  he  took  her  hands  and  placed  them 
on  his  shoulders,  and  looking  at  her, 
continued,  "  We  are  two  very  lonely 
beings ;  a  kindly  providence,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  has  brought  us  together. 
Can  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  I 
would  strive  to  make  you  happy." 

She  tried  to  speak,  tried  to  force  back 
her  t«ars,  but  the  happy  flow  would 
come.  "  It  is  because  I  am  so  happy," 
she  said ;  "for  I  must  tell  you  that 
often  and  often,  yeara  ago,  when  I  felt 
so  solitary,  I  have  drawn  aside  my 
blind  and  looked  over  at  your  window, 
and,  picturing  you  sitting  there  alone^ 
I  have  said.  Why  couldn't  it  be  that 
we  took  a  fancy  to  each  other;  he 
looks  80  nice  and  kind,  but  if  he  mar- 
ried it  would  be  to  a  young  girl,  not  to 


me. 


>> 


"  But  you  are  young." 

"  I  —  I  am  thirty-eight." 

"  And  I  am  forty-five.  We  have  no 
time  to  spare  you  see.  Already  we 
have  wasted  ten  years.  I  shall  put  up 
the    banns    immediately.      You    must 
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give  notice  tiiatyou  are  going  to  leave  4.S0  a.m.,  9tA  Aprtlj  1894. — Sad- 
at your  office,  and  I  will  tell  them  at  dling  a  pony  by  moonlight  is  ghastly 
mine  that  I  want  my  holiday."  work,  not  to  say  Impious.    Everything, 

**It  must  be  a  dream,"  and  she  pnt  too,  goes  wrong  with  the  harness,  as 
Qp  her  hands  and  pushed  back  her  home-made  things  will  go  wrong ;  the 
hair.  *'  It  cannot  be  reality.  Of  late  I  giKhs  are  too  short,  and  must  be  iugen- 
have  felt  quite  frightened  thinking  how  iously  supplemented  with  lampwick  ;  h 
sad  it  would  be  if  you  went  away."  stirrup-leather  gives,  but  the  strap  from 

^*A  similar  dread  has  haunted  me,  a  Gladstone  bag  makes  a  very  good 
especially  to-day,  when  I  saw  the  blind  substitute  ;  finally,  the  cushion  of  sliav- 
down.  But  now  we  shall  leave  to-  ings  that  covers  the  wooden  framework 
gether  and  we  will  go  down  to  Putney,  of  the  saddle  has  got  itself  into  lumps. 
The  old  house  I  lived  in  from  a  boy  is  and  wants  altering.  I  shonld  explain 
there,  and  it  is  vacant,  too,  and  we  will  that  I  am  ui>-country,  one  hnndred  and 
make  it  our  home,  and,  as  before,  the  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  treaty  port 
dear  name  of  its  mistress  will  be  Elisa-  (Swatow),  and  that  my  harness  is 
both  Morley."  '^  made    in   China,"  principally    from 

bits  of  string.     Then  half  an  hour  of 

waiting  while  Ah  Nyi  fills  himself  with 

rice  as  you  stoke  an  engine  for  a  long 

Prom  BiMkwood*t  MAgaxine.      run,  measuring  out  the  amount  of  fuel 

A  BIDE  IN  HAKKATiAW).  necessary,  and  methodically  packing  it 

Thb  Hakkas  are  an  extraneous  tribe  of  away,  actuated  apparently  by  a  sense  of 
Chinese  who  migrated  into  the  north-eait  duty  rather  than  by  appetite.  This 
of  the  provhice  of  Canton  about  a. d.  1800.  done,  he  proceeds  to  strap  my  imped- 
They  are  an  agricultural  people,  about  five  i^euta  to  the  ends  of  his  kandur 
miUions  hi  number  and  we  the  most  (carrying-stick),  slips  his  shoulders 
numerous  emigrants  from  ^^^j^^'^^^^  underneath,  and  we  are  off.  Alas  I 
they  go  in  great  numbers  to  Australia,        ^  ' .       i      i    r  j  ,  ^  ** 

California,  Honolulu,  Mauritius,  and  espe-  ^""^  ««  «o«°'  \^  »  ^^"^^  o^  delays.  After 
clally  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  ^-^^ree  paces  he  stops.  It  seems  that 
neighboring  places.  They  are  very  numer-  t^©  basket  at  one  end  of  the  kandur 
ous  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  protected  outweighs  the  guns  at  the  other  by 
Malay  States  of  Perak  and  SeUngor,  to  the  some  pounds  ;  so,  after  tentatively  lift- 
former  of  which  references  occur  in  the  iu^  his  burden  ouce  or  twice,  he  retires, 
following  narrative.  to  return  with  a  skein  of  fibre.    Then 

sitting  down,  he  bares  his  thigh,  and 

**  I  EXPECT  there  are  probably  none,"  on  it  rolls  a  doEeu  threads  together  into 
I  said,  gloomily  prolonging  Uie  last  a  string,  with  which  he  ties  a  blanket 
word  to  emphasize  ray  objection.  and  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  lighter  end 

'*  H<xi  yaah  I  Extremely  many,  and  of  the  burden,  and  makes  the  balance 
as  big  as  donkeys,"  replied  Yong  Ah  true.  He  is  provokingly  deliberate  in 
Nyi  (Brown  Seoundus).  So  I  prom-  his  movements,  but  he  is  right.  He 
ised.  has  to  carry  fifty  pounds  for  thirty  miles 

Vong  was  a  farmer,  mud  a  Hakka  before  nightfall,  and  a  very  little  irreg- 
Ohinaman,  and  a  good  Catholic.  He  ularity  in  the  spring  of  liis  burden  will 
had    come    in    to    see  my  friend  the   put  him  out  of  his  stride.    Having  seen 


French  priest,  as  he  was  in  trouble. 
**  A  woman's  affair,"  he  told  me  am- 
biguously. Then  I  showed  him  my 
six-bang  guns,  and  then  he  asked  me 
to  shoot  the  wild  pig  that  were  devas- 
tating his  young  wheat,  and  promised 
in  return  to  carry  my  bag  and  give  mo 
a  hen. 


him  fairly  off  (for  if  you  would  not  find 
yourself  stranded  baggageless,  yoar  in- 
digenous Hakka  is  of  burden-bearers 
the  least  well  left  to  follow),  I  take  a 
cup  of  cocoa  and  start  after  him,  with  a 
valedictory  "  AVell,  well  I  Sofdy,  softly, 
go  I "  from  my  household  ringing  iti  my 
ears. 
The  sun  is  rising  crimson  througli  a 
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nrhite  haze  as  I  canter  along,  and  the 
thermometer  is  at  50^ — and  that  alone 
snakes  half  a  paradise,  as  any  Straits 
man  will  tell.  For  the  first  mile  or  so 
the  road  lies  through  the  plain  which 
feeds  the  district  city  of  Ka-Yin-Chu 
—  through  an  expanse  of  greenest 
wheat,  with  here  and  there  a  hrown 
patch  flooded  and  set  aside  as  a  nursery 
for  the  coming  padi.  On  every  side 
white  homesteads  are  scattered,  each 
in  its  setting  of  giant  bamboo  shoots. 
When  you  have  realized  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  little  clusters  of  lime- 
washed  cottages  represents  the  home 
of  fathers,  sons,  grandsons,  and  all 
their  female  belongings,  you  will  begin 
to  appreciate  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  front  of  every  farm  stand 
yellow  straw*stacks  raised  on  wooden 
legs,  and  under  each  a  tiny  red  cow 
ruminates,  or  else  a  dull,  hairy  water- 
buffalo,  stupidly  wondering  whether  a 
mouthful  of  straw  snatched  from  above 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  balancing  on 
his  hind  legs.  The  general  effect  is 
most  homelike  and  pleasant.  It  must 
be  added  that  a  closer  inspection  of 
one  of  these  farms  does  not  prove  so 
satisfactory.  Round  about  the  ground 
is  strewed  with  litter  and  broken 
earthenware,  while  the  drainage  from 
the  cattle-sheds  forms  puddles  on  tlie 
roadway.  The  plaster  has  fallen  in 
flakes  from  the  walls  ;  the  gay  lanterns 
and  gaudy  texts  in  red  and  black  that 
adorn  the  entrance  only  accentuate  the 
dismal  untidiness  ;  nor  is  the  semicir- 
cular fish-tank,  half  full  of  stagnant 
water,  pleasing  either  to  eyes  or  nose. 
Clattering  across  the  drying-floor  be- 
tween it  and  the  house,  I  bring  out  a 
pack  of  curly  black-haired  dogs,  who 
bark  furiously,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. I  am  known  hera,  and  am  let 
pass  without  further  comment  than 
the  customary  8Ut  li  fan  m  ikyam  t 
(Have  you  eaten  rice  or  not  yet  ?), 
which,  like  "How  do  you  do?"  calls 
for  no  particular  answer.  Riding  on,  I 
•catch  Ah  Nyi  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  and  be^fin  the  ascent  with  him. 

The  road  now  runs  steeply  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  with  no  particular 
regard   for  gradients.     The   engineer 


was  guiltless  at  any  rate  of  wasting 
money  on  surveys  or  trial  traces ;  his 
one  idea  when  crossing  hilly  ground 
appears  to  have  been  to  follow  water 
where  there  was  water,  elsewhere  to 
go  straight  ahead.  In  Hakkaland  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find,  after  a  breath- 
less scramble  straight  up  the  face  of  a 
hill,  that  on  reaching  the  top  another 
scnimble  down  lies  ahead,  to  the  level 
from  which  you  started ;  all  of  which 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  very  mod- 
erate deviation.  But,  after  all,  this  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  If  John  Cfadnaman 
prefers  walking  one  mile  uphill  and 
one  mile  down,  to  two  miles  and  a  half 
on  the  flat,  who  shall  blame  him  for 
making  his  roads  to  suit  his  likings  ? 
What  is  more  noteworthy  is  the  unpar- 
alleled public  spirit  without  which  these 
roads  would  not  be  made  at  all.  We 
English,  who  find  our  roads  ready 
made,  and  grumble  at  having  to  pay 
for  their  upkeep,  oan  hardly  compre- 
hend it.  Talk  about  the  London 
hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions I  Here  is  a  people  who 
(unblessed  with  local  rates  and  a  Pub- 
lic AVorks  Department)  have  by  sheer 
force  of  collection -box  and  an  active 
public  spirit  built  and  maintained  the 
entire  road-system  of  their  country  — 
thousands  of  miles  of  road,  from  Uie 
narrow  track  of  granite  slabs  embedded 
longwise,  which  leads  to  some  little 
hamlet  or  market  village,  to  a  twelve- 
foot  road  neatly  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, or  a  concrete  bund  raised  ten 
feet  above  the  padi-fields.  All  tliese 
roads  are  apportioned  by  established 
traditions  among  the  principal  elans  in 
the  neighborhood,  each  of  which  prides 
itself  in  the  maintenance  of  its  section, 
and  will  send  round  the  hat  when  re- 
pairs are  necessary.  Every  one  sub* 
scribes  according  to  his  means,  under 
pain  of  '^  becoming  faceless,"  and  grey- 
beards who  spend  their  old  age  in  the 
hardest  manual  labor,  apparently  in 
deepest  penury,  display  unlooked-for 
resources  and  give  their  two  or  throe 
dollars,  while  the  nouveau  riche  who 
would  become  a  power  in  his  village 
makes  a  bid  for  popularity  with  a  pro- 
portionately handsome  donation.    New 
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roads  are  built  in  tlie  same  way  by  the 
duns  in  whose  neighborhood  they  run. 
Naturally  this  system  does  not  tend 
towards  uniformity  of  design.  Within 
a  mile  you  may  And  your  road  in  parts 
paved  with  flagstones  and  in  parts  a 
mere  muddy  track  ;  crossing  one  river 
by  a  rickety  plank  and  the  next  by  a 
solid  bridge  of  masonry.  Moreover,  I 
have  been  assured  by  missionaries  that 
what  I  call  public  spirit  is  not  public 
spirit  at  all,  but  the  outcome  of  a  de- 
grading superstition ;  which  is  very 
sad.  Still,  there  they  are  — good  roads 
and  plenty  of  them — a  monument  to 
the  sturdy  self-reliance  of  your  Hakka, 
iu  the  absence  of  fancy  bazaars,  charity 
sermons,  and  all  the  Western  appa- 
ratus for  extracting  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  unwilling  pockets. 

Regarded  from  a  horse's  point  of 
view,  these  roads  are  less  satisfactory. 
Neither  cobbles  set  on  end  nor  slippery 
paving-stones  make  good  roads  for  un- 
shod cattle.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
twelve-hand  ponies  of  the  country  man- 
age the  distances  they  do.  We  meet 
several  picking  their  way  down  the 
hill,  most  in  wretched  condition,  all 
sadly  in  want  of  grooming.  A  Hakka 
knows  nothing  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  an  Englishman  regards  his  horse 
and  his  dog.  The  idea  of  bestowing  a 
name  on  either  seems  absurd  to  him, 
and  to  fondle  them  is  to  associate  with 
beasts  because  you  are  of  them.  This 
want  of  sympathy  is  reflected  in  their 
horsemanship,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
worst  iu  the  world.  Look  round  at  the 
cavalier  who  has  just  passed  down  the 
hill,  smiling  a  tolerant  smile  at  my 
riding-breeches.  He  is  perched  on  a 
monstrous  wooden  saddle,  over  which 
are  laid — I  dare  not  say  how  many  — 
quilts,  till  the  ediflce  is  as  big  as  a 
dressing-table,  and  nearly  as  flat,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  a  crimson 
blanket.  There  he  sits  well  back,  with 
his  feet  stretched  out  in  front,  and  the 
heels  of  his  shoes  thrust  into  enor- 
mous rusty  stirrups  a  little  below  the 
pony's  shoulder,  so  that  his  legs  from 
the  knee  up  are  parallel  with  the 
ground,  —  sitting,  in  fact,  much  as  one 
would  sit  on  a  bare-backed  elephant. 


He  wears  white  embroidered  shoes  or 
silk,  with  soles  two  inches  thick,  yel- 
low silk  trousers  gathered  in  at  the 
ankle,  and  a  lilac-colored  silk  coat  with 
pendulous  sleeves.  A  hemispherical 
black  cap  of  pasteboard  and  sateen^, 
surmounted  by  a  red  button,  completea 
this  chaste  riding  costume. 

Ponies  are  sold  in  Hakkaland  at 
prices  ranging  from  twenty  to  sixty 
dollars,  but  are  not  very  generally 
used.  Those  who  can  afford  it  gener- 
ally travel  in  sedan-chairs.  Walking^ 
for  pleasure's  sake  is  of  course  a  purely 
Western  conception,  and  should  you 
give  it  as  your  reason  when  on  a  walk- 
ing tour,  your  interrogator  will  smile 
and  change  the  subject,  considering  the 
crudeness  of  the  lie  to  be  a  hint  that 
you  would  avoid  further  questioning. 

The  higher  we  go  the  steeper  the- 
road  becomes  ;  for  the  last  hundred 
yards  from  the  top  of  the  pass  it  is  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  to  a  ruin- 
ous Buddhist  temple.  We  wait  under 
a  grass-grown  archway  to  look  about 
us,  while  man  and  horse  get  their 
breath.  What  a  country  and  what  a: 
people  I  Surely  there  never  was  such  a 
harvest  wrung  from  so  niggardly  a  soil. 
Down  by  the  way  we  came  the  valley 
lies  at  our  feet  one  smiling  sea  of  green,., 
cultivated  every  inch  of  it  up  to  high- 
water  mark.  But  from  this  level,^ 
above  which  irrigation  is  impracticable, 
the  red  sandstone  hills  lie  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  crumbling,  arid  desolation,, 
varied  only  where  a  stratum  of  blue 
rock  crops  up  and  runs  in  an  unbroken; 
zigzag  up  and  down  half-a-dozen  hill- 
sides. On  tliis  shaly,  baiTen  soil  fir- 
trees  alone  seem  to  thrive,  and  these, 
unfortunately,  the  country  people  (ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  iron- 
mines,  where  charcoal  is  needed  for 
smelting  purposes)  have  little  interest 
in  planting.  Firewood  is  so  cheap, 
and  most  people  burn  g^*as8  instead  ; 
as  witness  the  women  grass-cutters^ 
dotted  like  blue  flowei*s  among  the  few 
parched  patches  of  herbage.  The  re- 
sult of  this  denudation  is  painfully 
apparent.  When  after  a  six  month's- 
drought  the  summer  rains  burst,  they 
fall  in  sudden  torrents  on  a  soil  crackedt 
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and  disintegrated  by  the  heat,  and 
unprotected  as  it  should  be  by  a  leafy 
covering  and  network  of  roots.  The 
water  rushes  off  the  hillsides  as  fast  as 
it  falls,  cutting  the  great  red  gashes 
that  disfigure  every  slope,  and  bringing 
down  an  equivalent  amount  of  sterile 
red  sand  on  to  the  valleys,  to  the  silting 
up  of  streams  and  the  smothering  of 
fields. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the 
rounded  slopes  of  the  few  fir  planta- 
tions is  most  marked.  An  energetic 
government  could  hardly  do  less  than 
impress  on  its  subjects  the  necessity  of 
planting,  which  to  a  foreigner  seems 
obvious  enough. 

In  the  face  of  this  perennial  down- 
flow  of  sand  and  rubbish  from  the  hills, 
it  seems  hardly  credible  that  men 
should  have  the  industry  to  cultivate 
the  gorges  between  them  ;  yet  so  it  is. 
Even  between  the  gaunt  red  cracks, 
the  eye  catches  here  and  there  a  flight 
of  wholesome  brown  terraces  running 
up  the  hill-face  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  until  the  topmost  reaches  the 
level  of  the  fountain  that  called  them 
into  being. 

Ah  Nyi  wants  to  know  what  I  am 
staring  at.  I  say  I  am  admiring  **  his  " 
China.  He  replies  modestly,  *'  Not 
good,  certainly  not  good,  such  a  worth- 
less land  I  "  He  ventures  an  opinion 
that  foreign  parts  are  more  serviceable 
and  have  a  broader  wealth,  but  he  only 
says  this  out  of  politeness,  and  is,  I 
think,  rather  pleased  with  my  little 
compliment. 

We  scramble  down  to  the  valley  ; 
then  up  and  down  again.  One  hilltop 
is  much  the  same  as  another,  each  with 
a  view  of  red  and  blue  sandstone  hills, 
each  crowned  by  a  temple  or  tea-house. 
At  one  of  the  latter  we  stop  for  refresh- 
ments —  to  '*  strike  a  point  on  our 
hearts,"  as  the  idiom  of  the  countr}' 
expresses  it.  Great  institutions  are 
these  Fung  Yi  Thin  (wind-and-rain 
rest-houses),  and  very  Chinese  in  the 
way  they  meet  a  want,  and  satisfy 
without  pampering  it.  Usually  they 
:irc  ])lain  brick  barns,  whitewashed  and 
lilod,  strongly  built,  with  foundations 
and  lintels  of  stone,  and  set  right  across 


the  thoroughfare,  which  passes  through 
them  from  arched  doorway  to  doorway. 
Inside  there  is  no  more  pretence  of 
ornament.  The  walls  are  bare  except 
for  the  handicraft  of  passing  vandals,, 
verses  and  sketches  such  as  '*  'Ari*y  " 
would  inscribe  on  such  blank  walls  ; 
and  except  for  the  lists  of  orange- 
colored  paper  which  set  forth  the  sub- 
scribers' names  —  for  these  tea-houses, 
like  the  roads,  are  paid  for  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscnptions.  I  see  with 
pleasure  how  our  Perak  Tin  Hills  have 
lent  their  aid  ;  for  it  is  here  recorded 
how  Ku  Fu  Long,  at  present  a  miner 
of  the  Great  Pet  Lak,  subscribes  seven- 
teen dollars.  I  wonder  what  most  of 
us  other  exiles  would  sa}'  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  subscribe  a  month's 
wages  to,  say,  a  free  library  or  & 
people's  park  for  the  good  folks  at 
liome  I  Not  of  course  that  I  wish  to- 
imply  that  Fu  Long  was  actuated  by 
pure  motives,  himself  being  a  heathen. 
I  dare  say  his  main  thought  was  to- 
keep  the  name  of  him  green  in  his 
native  village  ;  the  poor  girls  cutting 
grass  who  shelter  here  when  a  summer 
rain-storm  has  turned  the  five  miles  of 
mountain-side  between  them  and  home 
into  a  smoking  torrent  —  they  may 
have  been  a  secondary  consideration. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  they  do  not  bless 
the  "  pious  founders,"  as  they  set  their 
dripping  bundles  down  and  laugh  and 
dab  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
damp  womankind  all  the  world  over. 

The  refreshment-buffet  ranged  against 
the  wall  is  a  purely  private  speculation. 
It  is  of  the  unpretentious  form  patron- 
ized by  the  peripatetic  vendor  of  win- 
kles at  home.  On  it  are  ranged  various 
comestibles,  many  of  which  are  fit  for 
human  consumption.  Such  are  not 
those  unripe  pears  pi'eserved  in  brine. 
The  white  ikew-fu  or  bean  jelly  looks 
nice,  but  it  is  not.  As  for  that  great 
quivering  yellow  slab  of  fermented 
rice,  like  Mrs.  Todger's  fish,  "  Don't 
you  eat  none  of  him  I  "  But  the  slices 
of  candied  cucumber  may  be  ventured 
upon,  and  the  rice  biscuits,  and  the 
sticks  of  what  look  like  hardbake. 
They  are  harmless,  and  taste  strongly 
of  nothing.    The  tea  and  the  oranges. 
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aro  uDexoeptionable.  The  former  is 
givea  you  mixed  with  »  litUe  cold 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl.  You 
are  further  supplied  with  a  small  earth- 
-enware  teapot  full  of  hot  water,  which 
you  transfer  to  the  bowl  and  theoce 
into  a  dolPs  teacup  without  a  handle, 
and  drink  it  neat  and  as  near  boiling 
point  as  mi^  be.  Among  the  oranges 
there  is  a  sort  about  the  siiro  and  shape 
of  an  olive  which  is  eaten  skin  and  all, 
•and  which  is,  I  am  assured,  a  sovereign 
cure  for  a  sore  throat.  Most  of  these 
luxuries  sell  for  three  cash  each,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  cent. 

On  again.  AnoUier  scramble,  down 
this  time,  through  a  plantation  of 
spruce-firs  big  enough  to  suggest  to  Ah 
Nyi  a  fresh  variation  of  his  favorite 
question,  **  In  the  OuUand,  such  great 
iorees  are  there  or  not  ?  "  (O  Malaysia, 
where  art  thou  now  I) 

At  the  next  turning  our  path  reduces 
itself  to  a  notch  cut  round  a  buttress  of 
rock.  As  my  pony  walks,  after  its 
nature,  on  the  extremest  edge,  I  get  a 
beautiful  view  of  a  little  cascade  two 
hundred  feet  below,  '^  as  straight  as  a 
beggar  can  spit."  It  is  not  particularly 
reassuring  to  find  at  this  point  a  little 
shrine  about  the  size  of  a  dog-kennel, 
recording  the  fact  that  somebody  did  go 
over  at  this  spot,  and  recommending 
tlie  traveller  to  burn  a  joss-stick  or  two 
to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  a  precau- 
tion. 

Once  round  this  awkward  comer,  we 
•descend  gladly  into  a  longer  stretch  of 
level  ground  than  we  have  met  with 
so  far.  Now  the  road  follows  a  river- 
bed, as  it  might  be  sonie  quiet  towing- 
path  in  the  old  country,  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  brier-rose  and  honeysuckle. 
But  a  water-wheel  as  high  as  a  house 
brings  me  back  to  China.  Hollow 
Joints  of  bamboo  are  tied  to  its  flange, 
and  as  the  wheel  revolves  laaily  with 
the  current,  they  scoop  up  the  water, 
and  turning  one  after  the  other  on  their 
downward  sweep,  p>our  it  into  a  trough 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stream,  whence  it  flows  by  a  hundred 
•channels  over  the  rice<^flelds  ;  a  very 
Chinese  '^  notion,"  truly,  in  its  ingen- 
ious simplicity. 


We  cross  the  river  by  a  massive 
bridge  raised  thirty  feet  above  its  bed 
on  three  immenae  buttreaaes  of  sand- 
stone. These  buttresses  project  up- 
stream aome  twenty  feet  beyond  the 
bridging  they  support,  tapering  to  a 
point  like  a  ship's  prow  ;  so  that  from 
a  little  distance  one  might  fancy  them 
to  be  so  many  great  barges  passing 
under  the  bridge  on  their  way  up- 
stream. This  is  a  necessary  precaution  ; 
otherwise  the  beds  of  sand  brought 
down  from  the  hills  by  the  summer 
rain-storms  would  bank  against  the  ma- 
sonry and  carry  it  away.  This  con- 
tinual down-4rift  of  sand  is  the  curae 
of  the  Chinese  peasant.  It  continues 
till  in  many  placet  the  river-bed  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  tlie  fields  on  either 
side,  and  dams  have  to  be  built  along 
the  banks,  so  that  the  river  is  confined 
in  a  channel  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing country.  Then  one  day  tlie  river 
comes  down  in  spate  ;  the  dam  cracks, 
crumbles,  bursts  open  ;  and  a  flood  of 
brown  water  spreads  itself  over  the  low 
land,  sweeping  towns  away  and  oount^ 
ing  its  victims  by  the  myriad  —  as  hap- 
pens every  few  years  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yellow  Eiver,  or,  to  go  back  to  our 
brooks  in  Hakkaland,  merely  washing 
away  a  homestead  or  two,  and  burying 
one  knows  not  how  much  of  labor  and 
hope  under  an  expanse  of  red  saod. 

But  it  is  now  past  midday,  and  Ah 
Nyi  has  begun  to  give  his  tongue  a 
rest,  and  to  shift  his  burden  more  oHen 
from  left  shoulder  to  right,  while  bis 
face  begins  to  wear  the  fixed,  pained 
smile  which  in  a  Chinaman  means  that 
he  (s  tired  and  wants  his  rice.  FerUi* 
nately  our  halting*plaoe  is  not  much 
farther.  Already  the  increased  traffic 
heralds  its  approach.  Troops  of  women 
meet  us,  armed  with  basket  and  sioklB, 
on  their  way  to  cat  grass,  in  their 
homely  dress  of  loose  blue  coal  and 
knickerbockers.  They  are  of  all  ages, 
from  sixty  years  to  ten  ;  hot  all  aiare 
alike  their  hardest  as  I  paas,  oovering 
their  faoes  with  their  sleeves  to  ward  off 
any  noxious  humors  U)e  foreigiMr  may 
exbsle.  Safely  passed,  all  relieve  their 
feelings  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  Then 
there  are  men,  women,  and  obUdren 
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^sarrying  iroo-ore,  vegetables,  sugar- 
<»De,  rice,  and  pigs  —  espeoially  pigs. 
I  think  it  is  Mark  Twaiu  who  says 
that,  next  to  your  amateur  tenor,  a 
-calf  chewing  a  dish-clout  is  the  most 
self-satisfied  thing  on  earth.  He  can- 
not have  seen  a  Chinese  pig  driving 
to  market.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is 
striking.  The  two  lords  of  creation 
stagger  along  under  their  pok,  stop- 
ping every  fifty  yards  for  breath,  half- 
naked,  bowed,  perspiring  in  every  pore, 
while  the  pig  lies  slung  in  the  crate 
between  them,  reposing  with  his  four 
fat  legs  sticking  out  of  holes  in  the 
wicker*work,  eyes  half-shut,  tail  gently 
curling.  **  There  must  be  classes,"  he 
grunts  sotto  voce  (the  haughty  aristo- 
crat I).  ^'  Every  one  can't  go  riding 
in  carriages  I  " 

But  now  Oak-Trae  Town  comes  in 
view  half-way  down  the  valley,  show- 
ing flat  and  uninteresting,  Uke  all 
Hakka  towns.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  tri- 
angular wall,  of  which  the  bate  lies 
parallel  to  the  river  that  waters  the 
valley,  and  the  sides  run  up  the  hill- 
sides, meeting  at  a  point  above  the 
town.  This  peculiar  situation  is  com- 
mon among  small  towns  in  Hakkaland. 
It  suggests  the  idea  of  a  our  snapping 
in  a  corner.  Viewed  as  a  defence 
against  brigands  or  rebels,  this  fortifica- 
tion is  of  doubtful  value,  as  the  whole 
town  is  commanded  by  every  i>oint  on 
the  hillside  above  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle ;  but  a  people  who  thought  to 
keep  out  the  Tartars  by  the  Great  Wall 
is  above  strategical  considerations.  But 
tliese  thirty-foot  ramparts,  with  their 
conning  towers  and  rusty  little  cannon, 
ai*e  noteworthy  for  one  thing  :  they  are 
the  only  visible  return  that  ratepayers 
get  for  their  money.  To  the  outer  bar- 
barian their  only  use  seems  to  be  that 
they  conftne  the  dirty  town,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  straggling  on  to  the  corn- 
land  around.  As  we  pass  through  the 
massive  gateway,  the  contrast  is  strik- 
ing ;  and  the  first  thing  that  forces 
itself  upon  my  senses  is  tliat  every  third 
wayfarer  is  a  woman  staggering  under 
two  tubs  of  night-soil.  The  streets  are 
lanes  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  paved 
with  cobble-stones,  and  the  houses  on 


either  side  are  oue-storied  shops.  Per- 
haps booths  would  be  a  better  name, 
for  the  whole  shop-front  is  open  to  the 
street,  showii^  a  greasy  counter  and  a 
gloomy  little  passage  beyond.  Even 
booths  does  not  seem  a  very  happy 
name,  for  apparently  there  is  notliing 
for  sale.  For  example,  one  Vv'tue 
Glorious  has  hung  before  his  shop  a 
long  board  on  which  the  legend  '*•  Gen- 
eral Ware  Shop  "  is  inscribed  lu  green 
and  gold.  Nothing,  however,  is  visible 
except  some  tin  lamps,  an  assortment 
of  English  needles  laid  out  in  rows  on 
the  counter,  a  few  rice-bowls  of  coarse 
earthenware,  and  some  packets  of 
'*  self-come  fire,"  the  last  also  of  quasi- 
English  origin,  as  the  legend  thereon, 
6nB£B£STHATCH,  will  tell.  Similaily 
the  draper's  stock  in  trade  is  repre- 
sented by  an  unassuming  parcel  or  two 
in  whitey4>rown  paper,  unless  you 
count  a  pair  of  indelicate,  straddling 
knickerbockero  that  solicit  custom  from 
above  the  doorway.  The  undertaker 
alone  understands  the  advantage  of  an 
artistic  shop-window.  A  little  delicate 
scit>ll-work  in  green  and  red  at  the 
ends  of  his  stock  in  hand  has  given 
quite  a  jaunty  air  to  the  blaok,  log-like 
coffins.  As  for  the  barber's  shop,  what 
mysteries  it  contains  shall  be  left  un- 
observed ;  a  passing  glance  at  the  cus- 
tomer is  enough,  on  whose  ears  and 
nostrils  the  man  of  razors  is  iterating 
with  a  six-inch  brasen  brad-4iwl. 

As  we  pass  on  at  a  foot-pace,  every 
doorway  fills  with  curious  spectators. 
The  men  put  on  an  air  of  ill<-feig4Eied 
indifference  ;  the  women  greet  the  ab- 
surdity of  my  oo^ure  and  coatume  with 
quaint  comments  and  unconcealed 
amusement.  A  smartly  dresaed  urchin 
salutes  me  as  Imi  Ta  (Yenerable  Fa- 
ther), with  a  sublime  demureness  of 
expression,  as  one  who  would  say, 
''Let  me  at  least  render  honor  wj»ere 
honor  is  due."  Hardly,  however,  have 
I  gone  twenty  yards  farther  when  he 
dianges  his  tune,  and  (I  thought  it 
was  coming)  raises  a  tentative  ory  -of 
''  Foreign  devil  I  "  and  waits  to  see 
the  result,  like  a  nervous  rider  striking 
a  strange  horse.  Encouraged  by  his 
iiiht)unity,  others  take  up  the  cry,  and 
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in  a  few  minutes  a  crowd  of  little  imps 
are  dancing  aloncr  behind  me,  albeit  at 
a  respectful  distance,  to  a  chorus  of 
Fan  Ktoi,  ^E !  Fan  Ktvi,  A  ...  ah! 
It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  them, 
they  are  so  intensely  happy.  Their 
faces  simply  dance  with  pleasure ; 
while  their  clattering  wooden  shoes, 
their  little  loose  breeches  and  flapping 
sleeves,  all  seem  electrified  into  an 
ecstasy  of  merriment.  Even  the  red 
tags  of  incipient  pigtails  bob  up  and 
down,  as  if  they  too  must  get  a  peep  at 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  At 
last  we  find  refuge  in  our  inn. 

You  may  know  it  is  an  inn,  because 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  buy  in  it. 
The  landlord  greets  me  with  a  *'  Good- 
day,  boss  ! "  and  insists  on  shaking 
hands,  such  lore  of  barbarian  customs 
has  he  acquired  during  a  ten  years' 
stay  in  the  Gold  Mountains.  Has  he 
tea  or  rice  ?  No,  he  has  nothing  ;  but 
he  can  buy.  So  we  pass  through  the 
dirty  shop,  and  dirtier  passage,  into  a 
kitchen  in  possession  of  a  weak-backed 
sow.  At  the  farther  end  is  a  straw  loft 
or  platform,  raised  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  ground.  Gaining  this  coign 
of  vantage,  I  appeal  to  mine  host  to 
clear  the  house  of  the  crowd  that  has 
followed  me.  He  courteously  goes  so 
far  as  to  swear  lustily  at  large,  but 
without  result.  A  Chinaman's  house 
emphatically  is  not  his  castle.  The 
public  considers  a  wandering  foreigner 
as  public  property,  and  would  deeply 
resent  any  attempt  at  monopolizing 
him.  Being  thus  thrown  on  my  own 
resources  to  quiet  the  hubbub,  I  resort 
to  strategy.  Pulling  out  my  telescope, 
I  direct  it  on  the  crowd  below,  and,  in 
the  lull  caused  by  this  manoeuvre,  seize 
the  opportunity  of  observing  that,  if 
there  is  any  more  noise  or  pulling  about 
of  my  things,  I  shall  decline  all  inter- 
course with  this  people.  This  produces 
an  excellent  effect.  There  is  a  general 
chorus  of  ^'Hush,  hush  I  .  .  .  Pulling 
his  things  about  I  ...  A  reverend 
stranger,  too  I  .  .  .  Such  bad  man- 
ners ! "  and  comparative  quiet  reigns, 
of  which  I  take  advantage,  and  try  to 
reply  categorically  to  the  spitting  fire 
of  questions.     Some  one  well  up  in  the- 


ology first  puts  me  through  my  facings. 
No ;    I    am   neither   a  Soul's    Father 
(Catholic)     nor    a    Guardian    Master 
(Lutheran)  ;  neither  a  Frenchman  nor 
a  German.    '*  What  are  you,  tlieu  ?  " 
I  i*eply  with  much  dignity,  that  my  na- 
tion is  the   nation  of  Great  Yin   (of 
which  most  of  them  have  heard),  and 
that  I  am  a  mandarin  in  a  foreign  land 
(I  translate  the  word  magistrate,  and 
if  they  are  filled  with  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  my  importance,  that  it  not  my 
fault).    I  cannot  say  I  find  their  coun- 
try ver}'  good,  for  the  Hundred  Sa^ 
names   (the    masses)   lack    reverence. 
Having  thus  exalted  my  oflSce,  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  that  my  stockings  are 
made  of  sheep^s  wool,  and  even  conde- 
scend to  let  them  be  felt,  legs  danglings 
a  second  Tappertit.    I  have  not  come 
to  teach  them  religion  ;  I  am  not  a 
grandfather,  though  I  have  a  beard  ;  I 
am  not  in  the  least  afraid,  thank  you ; 
I  have  a  surname  ;  I  cannot  see  as  far 
as  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

At  last  I  am  released  from  this  cate- 
chism by  the  arrival  of  my  rice,  whicb 
I  e&t  a  la  ChinoUey  basin  to  lip,  using 
the  chop-sticks  as  shovels,  or  beak-wiie 
to  extract  a  piece  of  salmon  from  its 
tin.  Disgusting  as  it  may  seem  to  good 
people  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  this 
method  of  feeding  is  adopted  by  most 
of  those  whom  fate  has  sent  to  live  off 
the  beaten  track  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom—  that  is,  when  dining  in  public 
The  curious  staring  and  bursts  of  con- 
temptuous laughter  are  quite  enough  to 
ruin  man's  digestion,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  such  comments  as,  **  Look  at  his 
fork  all  made  of  tin  !  *'  <«  No,  it's  sil- 
ver." '<  There,  he's  spiked  m  bit  of  his 
foreign-tin-cow-meat  I "  **  He'll  prick 
his  tongue."  '*  So  curious  I  "  ad  imik 
seam. 

Man  and  beast  being  sallsfled,  we 
step  out  again,  escorted  by  the  populset 
as  far  as  tlie  gates,  on  through  patches 
of  sugarcane,  market  produce,  and 
tobacco.  Then  comes  more  bsrleyv 
varied  at  intervals  by  brown  hillo^ 
studded  with  graves,  where  gouts  and 
cattle  browse  unmolested.  These  are 
the  graves  of  the  common  people.    In 
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choosing  a  favorable  site  for  a  grave, 
where  the  elements  of  wind  and  water 
shall  be  propitious,  lies  much  virtue. 
Here  and  there  you  may  see  one  of 
these  tombs,  set  like  a  white  ring  in 
some  lofty  mountain-spur  on  a  lucky 
^pot  whei*e  the  geomantist  has  discov- 
ered a  curving  dragon's  back,  in  con- 
junction with  the  White  Tiger,  among 
the  surrounding  hills ;  or  a  view  of 
winding  water  such  as  will  comfort  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,  and  win  his  good- 
will on  behalf  of  his  pious  descendants. 
But  this  is  a  great  subject.  Our 
Hakka  peasants  cannot,  as  a  rule,  afiEord 
such  luxurious  insurance,  and  have  to 
content  themselves  with  faith  and  what 
hillock  of  waste  land  may  belong  to 
their  clan.  A  stone  tablet  set  in  an 
arch  of  masonry,  and  let  into  the  slope 
of  the  rising  ground,  marks  the  resting- 
place  and  tells  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  while  the  approach  thereto  is 
enclosed  by  a  low  stone  wall  of  horse- 
shoe shape.  But,  lofty  or  humble,  the 
grave  of  his  ancestors  is  of  the  essence 
of  a  Hakka's  religion.  It  is  hard  for  a 
stranger  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  his 
feeling  for  it.  You  may  sneer  at 
Confucius  and  laugh  at  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  ;  but  do  not  try  with  a  light- 
ning-conductor or  weather-cock  to  di- 
vert the  luck  of  a  graveyard,  or  there 
will  be  trouble. 

By  good  fortune  we  come  on  a  party 
paying  their  annual  visit  of  respect  at 
one  of  these  graves.  It  is  a  pretty 
sight,  and  one  worth  stopping  for. 
Nor  need  we  fear  to  intrude.  By  the 
token  that  your  Hakka  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  invade  your  room  at  an  inn,  you 
may  understand  that  European  notions 
of  privacy  are  foreign  to  him.  A  Tsi 
Fun^  or  sacrificing  at  the  tomb,  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  Chinese  equivalent  to 
a  picnic.  From  early  day  all  the  male 
descendants  of  the  departed  have  been 
dissembled  at  his  sepulchre,  from  the 
wliite-haired  grandfather  (soon  himself 
to  be  an  object  of  worship)  to  the 
children  playing  knucklebones  with 
the  shells  of  exploded  crackers.  All 
the  morning  thev  have  been  cookins:  the 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  laid  out  on  the 
cement   threshold  before   the  tablet ; 


and  now  kneeling  one  by  one  in  their 
long  blue  gowns  of  ceremony,  they 
give  each  other  and  taste  the  wine-cup, 
bowing,  bowing  before  the  grave  till 
their  foreheads  touch  the  ground,  amid 
discordant  too-tooing  of  horns  and  pop- 
ping of  bombs.  They  pray  for  health, 
wealth,  long  life,  and  male  issue,  the 
good  souls,  much  as  other  people  use. 
Let  us  recognize  the  touch  of  nature 
and  bid  them  a  hearty  farewell,  leaving 
the  cheap  sneer  to  professional  icon- 
oclasts. 

A  picture  of  Chinese  scenery  must 
have  its  pagoda.  Without  which  none 
other  are  genuine,  as  the  advertise- 
ments say.  So  it  is  worth  while  to 
leave  the  path  and  scramble  up  a  hill  in 
pui*suit  of  one,  even  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  march.  It  is  the  traveller's  duty 
to  carry  sextant  and  yard  measure  in 
his  pocket ;  so  let  me  record  that  this 
pagoda  of  mine  is  an  octagonal  seven- 
storied  tower  of  stone,  a  hundred  feet 
high,  with  walls  twelve  feet  thick, 
into  which  a  winding  staircase  is  built. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  stories  after  the  first  two. 
The  others  have  been  left  unfurnished, 
and  the  ship  is  spoilt  for  the  want  of  a 
penn'orth  of  tar.  The  ground-floor  is 
an  octagonal  room  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Opposite  the  door 
there  is  an  altar  or  throne  on  which  the 
effigy  of  a  former  emperor  sits,  fatu- 
ously smiling  through  a  thin  black 
beard,  flanked  by  attendant  ministers, 
\n  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  tawdry  paper 
ornaments,  dusty  lanterns,  tinsel,  and 
flummery.  Before  this  altar  obeisance 
is  made  and  incense  burned  by  devo- 
tees. Human  patience  has  its  limits  ; 
sympathy  the  most  cosmopolitan  can 
hardly  find  interest  in  such  nonsense. 
The  occupant  of  the  second  floor  is  a 
small  individual  with  squint  eyes,  a 
ghastly  harelip,  and  a  swollen,  lolling 
tongue.  He  is  known  to  fame  as  hav- 
ing been  so  hideous  that,  though  his 
essays  were  on  two  occasions  far  the 
best  sent  up,  the  examiners  declared 
he  was  really  too  ugly  to  qualify. 
However,  the  third  time  they  had  to 
give  way,  and  he  passed  triumphantly. 
At   his  death  he  was  canonized,  and 
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is  now  worshipped  by  students.  The 
sculptor  has  gilded  his  homely  features, 
perhaps  to  typify  his  merits  ;  and  im- 
pelled by  a  mistrust  (quite  uucalled  for) 
in  his  ability  to  devise  a  sufficient 
atrocity  of  countenance,  has  accent- 
uated the  effect  by  representing  the 
demigod  as  standing  with  one  knee 
pressed  into  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
while  he  fiercely  brandishes  a  pen 
rather  bigger  than  himself.  But  these 
are  mere  supei*fluities.  The  object  of 
the  pagoda  is  engraved  on  the  slab  of 
marble,  which,  fallen  from  its  niche  in 
the  wall,  lies  among  briers  and  rubble 
at  its  foot.  It  seems  to  have  been  built 
A.D.  1800,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  retain  the  luck  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  more  especially  to  pre- 
serve those  who  travel  by  land  and  by 
water  In  the  barbarous  outland.  If  our 
good  miners  in  the  Perak  Tin  Hills 
can  remember  the  old  country,  as  the 
tea-house  showed,  it  seems  that  they  in 
turn  are  not  forgotten. 

But  now  night  is  falling,  and  brings 
a  cold  rain  with  it.  As  we  plod  stiffly 
over  the  last  mile,  the  fields  have  be- 
come deserted,  save  where  two  enthu- 
siasts, man  and  wife,  are  still  wading 
in  a  padi-nursery  sowing  the  rice. 
Covered  back  and  front  with  rainproof 
coats  of  palm-leaf,  with  legs  bare  from 
the  thigh  downward,  and  red  with 
cold,  they  look  like  some  unwieldy  spe- 
cies of  waders  or  cranes. 

But  at  last  our  inn  !  I  have  asked 
but  a  small  boon  from  the  Fates,  that 
it  shall  not  prove  to  be  markot-<lay,  and 
my  prayer  is  heanl.  Rice  is  to  be  had 
for  man,  and  bean-stalks  for  beast. 
And  so  gladly  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

E.  A.  Irving. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  FLOODS. 

From  Windsor  Castle  the  queen  has  I 
been  lookins^  at  a  stmnge  panorama.  I 
The  waters  have  risen  in  the  valley  of  ■ 
the  Thames  and  made  her  Majesty  an  , 
island  sovereign  in  the  most  strictly 
literal  srn^e.  The  homes  of  manv  of 
her  humblest  lieges  have  been  flooded 


before  her  eyes,  and  she  has  minis- 
tered to  their  necessity  from  her  own 
household,  like  any  Lady  Bountiful  in 
the  land.  There  is  something  pleas- 
antly media9val  in  this  relation  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  distressed 
subjects.  Fragrant  to  the  nostrils  of 
loyalty  are  the  fames  of  the  excellent 
soup  brewing  in  the  royal  kitchen  for 
the  sufferers  ;  and  cheering  to  the  ear 
is  the  splashing  of  hoofs  from  the 
Castle  stables,  bearing  the  news  of  her 
Majesty's  personal  concern  to  the  wor- 
shipful mayor  and  cori>oration  of  the 
royal  borough.  For  miles  around  the 
people  are  still  in  a  woful  plight.  They 
have  lived  in  upper  rooms,  dependent 
on  the  distribution  of  provisions  by 
punt,  and  sharing  the  shelter  of  the 
attic  with  the  domestic  animals.  Pigs 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  bedrooms^ 
and  half-drowned  cattle  have  been  wel- 
comed by  opportane  doors.  From  a 
house  in  Windsor  a  new-born  child 
made  its  first  journey,  at  the  age  of 
four  days,  in  an  improvised  vehicle.  A 
gentleman  in  Datchet,  probably  of  a 
liberal  habit  of  body,  subsisted  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  week  on  boiled  rice. 
So  sudden  was  the  emergency,  that  two 
thousand  people  in  Datdiet  fonod  that 
they  had  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
loaves  amongst  them  when  they  were 
cut  off  from  the  world.  Railway  com- 
munication in  some  places  was  entirely 
suspended,  though  the  engine-driven 
fought  the  flood  to  the  last,  one  of  them 
alighting  calmly  and  breaking  up  a 
fence  for  firewood  to  rekindle  the  tepkl 
energies  of  his  boiler.  Even  the  queen 
had  some  small  share  of  the  general 
privation,  for  the  gas  supply  flailed  iu 
Windsor,  and  the  Castle  fa^eame  mors 
mediieval  than  ever  with  tlie  lumlnoos 
glow  of  paraffin. 

But  it  needs  a  calamity  of  this  kind 
to  bring  out  the  peculiar  doggedness 
which  is  the  pride  of  our  race.  LHtle 
grocer-boys  went  on  gallantly  dellTsr* 
itig  tea  and  sugar  as  if  a  flood  were  all 
in  the  day's  work.  The  driver  of  a 
van  full  of  parcels,  who  found  himself 
in  six  feet  of  water,  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  cheerfully  swfmmin?  round  one 
of  his  horses,  which  had  got  entaiq^M 
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ill  a  wire  fence.  British  phick  is  not 
quenched  by  any  manner  of  deluge  ; 
nor  does  the  spirit  of  the  fisherman 
abate  its  natural  fires.  Driven  from 
bis  customary  haunt  on  the  river  bank, 
one  angler  attached  his  punt  to  a  lamp* 
post  in  High  Street,  Kingston,  and 
fished  serenelv.  Fate  can  have  no  tef- 
rors  for  such  a  genius  of  equanimity, 
and  we  hope  that  he  had  his  recom- 
pense in  excellent  sport.  To  many 
school-children  the  flood  brought  a  sus-^ 
pense  of  tasks,  and  Eton  has  had  an 
unexpected  holiday.  There  is  a  tradi-> 
lion  in  the  college  that  when  the  water 
rises  above  a  certain  notch  in  a  stone, 
the  school  goes  home.  This  dates,  no 
doubt,  from  1852,  a  memorable  year  of 
breaches  by  fiood  in  scholastic  disci* 
pliue.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  provost  of 
Eton  in  such  visitations  to  remit  the 
students  to  their  parents  and  guardians, 
for  whom  this  sudden  return  of  school- 
boys, believed  to  have  been  comfort- 
ably disposed  of  till  Christmas,  cannot 
be  an  unmixed  delight.  These  floods 
in  the  Thames  valley  may  have  spread 
confusion  as  far  as  Monaco  or  Algiers. 
And  yet  they  make  nothing  more  im- 
posing than  a  foil  to  the  savoirfaire  of 
Eton  ;  for  it  is  related  of  one  young- 
ster that,  perceiving  the  rush  of  boys 
for  carnages,  he  coolly  mounted  a 
horse,  and  roile  home  across  country, 
presenting  himself  to  his  astonished 
kindred  as  a  travel-stained  cavalier. 
This  is  not  the  only  touch  of  quaint- 
ness  in  a  public  school  education.  The 
beginning  of  the  present  term  at  Eton 
was  postponed  by  the  discovery  that 
something  was  wrong  with  the  drains. 
That  inconvenience  had  not  been  long 
removed  when  the  floods  arose,  and  let 
loose  a  thousand  boys  on  the  unpro- 
tected households  of  England.  These 
incidents  may  suggest  to  paterfamilias 
the  wisdom  of  studying  the  autumn 
weather  in  a  new  aspect,  so  that  after 
a  heavy  rainfall  he  may  be  prepared  to 
receive  cavalry. 

The  calamities  of  one  climate  are 
sometimes  the  godsends  of  another. 
When  the  Thames  rises,  misery,  desti- 
tution, and  disease  follow  the  currents 
which   arc    turned   from   their  natural 


bed.  When  the  Nile  does  not  rise, 
famine  stares  the  Egyptian  in  the  face. 
Without  that  beheficent  flood  the  Deluv 
becomes  an  arid  waste.  In  England 
we  are  commonly  blest  with  more  than, 
a  sufficiency  of  rain  for  the  purpose  of 
fertilization  ;  and  the  antomatic  regu- 
larity with  which  the  Nile  overflows  ita 
banks  might  be  a  boon  to  the  British 
farmer  if  it  could  be  adapted  to  the 
courses  of  our  seasons.  But  if  we 
were  able  to  predicate  anything  of  our 
climate,  and  especially  the  precise 
quantity  of  rain  at  any  juncture,  the 
meteorologists  would  be  turned  adrift^ 
the  ready  resource  of  the  Eton  boy 
would  expire  in  apathy,  and  the  viU 
lagers  would  have  no  more  spirit  than 
the  Egyptian  fellaheen.  Bain  and  fog^ 
contribute  to  our  national  phlegm  ;  aa 
intermittent  sun  ripens  the  hardy  love 
of  anomaly  which  distinguishes  our 
politics ;  and  a  destructive  flood  once 
or  twice  in  a  generation  is  part  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  alarums  of  an  un^ 
vYritten  Constitution.  Mr.  Buskin  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  hated  tlie 
chrysanthemum  as  a  disorderly  flower 
which  does  not  recognize  any  propriety 
of  season  ;  but  this,  if  an  eccentricity, 
endears  it  to  the  English  race.  Both 
in  its  practical  and  erratic  aspects  the 
national  character  is  fed  by  anything 
that  coincides  with  the  irrelevance  of 
the  climate.  This  may  not  console  the 
victims  of  the  abnormal  humidity  in 
the  Thames  valley  ;  but  the  disaster 
is  mitigated  for  the  philosophical  spec- 
tator by  the  abundant  illustration  it  has 
afforded  of  the  energy  and  self-reliance: 
of  a  composite  ethnological  genius. 


From  The  EngliBh  Illustrated  Magazine. 
THE  CITY  OF  PRATO. 

The  great  oval,  untidy  Piazza  is  bril- 
liant in  the  April  sunshine,  and  sweet 
with  the  smell  of  may  and  honeysuckle, 
blown  over  the  city  wall  from  hedges 
by  the  Bisenzio.  Only  the  high  brown 
wall,  bounding  one  side  of  it,  sepnrate3 
the  Piazza  from  the  flowery  plain  out- 
side. On  the  one  side  flows  the  little 
river  that   turns    so  many   mills,  the 
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green  hedges  bloom,  the  com-fieldB 
slrctch  away  to  the  near  blue  Apen- 
nines ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  busy 
Piazza.  Here  the  scent  of  wild  flowers 
mingles  oddly  with  the  smell  of  innu- 
merable hanks  of  newly  dyed  wool,  all 
•drying  in  the  sun  on  wooden  frames 
ranged  in  long  lines  across  the  worn 
grass  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
square.  Through  the  open  gate  a  team 
of  white  oxen  drag  a  cart  laden  with 
great  sacks,  burst  at  the  corners,  and 
showing  scraps  of  every  color  ;  shreds 
■of  old  carpet,  torn  gowns,  worn-out 
kerchiefs,  and  felt  shoes — every  kind 
of  woollen  refuse,  all  to  be  torn  up  and 
remade  in  the  great  shoddy  factories  of 
Prato.  The  cart  coasts  the  Green  and 
slowly  croaks  across  the  Piazza  towards 
the  street  of  copper  smithies  which 
skirt  the  citywanl  side.  Everywhere 
it  passes  knots  and  groups  of  busy 
workers.  Here  on  the  grass  in  the 
sunshine,  the  old  women  and  the 
smallest  children  sit,  sorting  into  dif- 
ferent heaps  a  pile  of  vari-colored 
rags  ;  there,  in  the  dark  of  the  arcade, 
the  carriage  makers  are  building  their 
light  net-bottomed  country  gigs  j  and 
in  every  shad}'  doorway  the  women  and 
children  of  the  house  stand  in  twos  and 
threes  chattering  and  looking  out,  while 
the  straw-plait  flies  and  twists  beneath 
their  fingci-s,  a  thread  of  gold  in  every 
shadow.  Past  all  these  the  great  wagon 
lumbers  till  it  is  in  the  long  street  with 
the  green  on  one  side  and  the  forges 
on  the  other.  What  a  din,  what  a 
ringing  of  metal  and  thud  of  hammers 
beats  through  the  sunny  air !  Every 
house  is  a  coppersmith's,  every  doorway 
is  full  of  workers,  bare-armed,  ener- 


getic, beating  into  shape  the  copper 
well-buckets,  the  copper  cooking  ves- 
sels, the  um-«haped  mezzine  of  brass 
and  bronze  that  are  the  pride  of  Prato. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest  scene  in 
Italy. 

This  is  a  different  Italy,  this  little 
independent  Tuscan  city,  but  one  no 
less  characteristic  and  no  leas  pictur- 
esque. Great  carts  continually  pass  us 
laden  with  woollen  rags  ;  the  shops  are 
full  of  the  red  fez  smokiug-caps  whii-h 
busy  little  Prato  supplies  to  Egypt ;  of 
the  Tuscan,  Leghorn,  and  Panama  hiiU 
and  bonnets  which  the  Prato  women 
plait  in  thousands  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. Such  a  tiny,  orderly  little  citv. 
with  never  a  smoke-cloud  hanging  over 
it ;  with  its  empty  streets  quite  sweet 
from  the  flowers  outside  the  walls.  An 
old  tradition  states  how,  long  ago  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  this  independent  little  town 
was  founded  by  certain  vassals  of 
Count  Guidi  of  Monte  Giavello  ;  freed- 
men  who  left  their  master*8  villa  on 
the  hillside,  and  descending  into  the 
unprotected  plain  bought  with  their 
savings  a  meadow  there  —  a  prato  —  on 
which  they  built  their  little  town,  giv- 
ing it  their  courage  for  defences,  and 
for  walls  their  love  of  liberty.  Until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  tlic  little 
town  was  not  surrounded  by  strong 
walls  and  gates.  Always  subject  to 
invasion  from  the  great  neighboring 
towns,  the  men  of  Pnito  still  preserved 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  courage  which  made  them 
redoubtable  behind  their  dykes  and 
palisades. 

Maby  F.  Bobinsok. 


Etruscax  Tombs.  —  Since  the  time  of 
Mr.  DenniSf  much  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  forgotten  history  of  the 
Etniscans.  At  Xovellara,  near  Pesaro 
Professor  (vamuriui  has  lately  dlscovereti  a 
burial  place  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ.  Eiphty  skeletons  have  so  far  been 
excavated.  They  are  all  of  exceptional 
size,  being  between  five  feet  eleven  inches 
and  six   feet   six  inches.     The  skull   is 


dolichocephalic,  and  the  teeth  extnmwit- 
narily  strong,  white,  and  well-preserved. 
Bronze  ornaments,  lances,  and  also  oroa- 
mcnts  in  amber  are  numeroos.  The  skele- 
tons all  lie  on  their  right  sides,  and  are  In 
a  cramped  position.  Professor  Gamnrinl 
thinks  the  skeletons  are  Etruscan*  and  that 
he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
had  commerce  with  the  PhxBnichuu. 
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Chrysantheiuums,  dr. 


( -H  RYSANTH  KM  UMS. 

II K  lured  1110  from  the  firelit  room 
Adown  the  garden  x>ath,  to  see 
The  white  chrysanthemums  in  bloom 

B<*neath  the  cherrv-tnie. 
And  while  the  autumn  twilight  fell 

In  tender  shadow  at  our  feet, 
He  told  me  that  he  loved  me  well, 
In  accents  silver  sweet. 

I  heeded  not  the  faded  leaves  ; 

I  never  heard  the  wailing  wind 
"Which  mourned  amid  the  silent  eaves 

For  summer  left  behind. 
The  golden  hours  might  all  depart ; 

I  knew  not  that  the  day  had  flown  — 
My  sunshine  lay  within  the  heart 
That  beat  so  near  my  own. 

Now,  spring  has  come  with  flower  and  bird  ; 

And  softly  o'tT  the  garden  walls, 
Hy  warm  south  breezes  flushed  and  stirred. 

The  i)erfumed  blossom  falls. 
New  buds  an*  on  the  hedgeside  spray  ; 
New  grasses  fringe  the  country  lane  ; 
But  never  in  the  old  sweet  way 

Shall  we  two  stand  again. 

My  mother  clasps  my  listless  hand. 
And  tells  me  that  the  roses  blow, 
While  all  about  the  happy  land 

Drifts  fragrant  hawthorn  snow. 
But  l(M>kini;  fnun  mv  lonelv  n>om 

Adown  the  ])ath.  I  only  see 
Som<*  white  ('hr>'santhemums  in  blo<mi 
Beneath  a  cherry-tn*e  ! 
CbuiiibtTK'  Journal.  K.   MatiIERON. 


"NVliere  the  great  ocean  rolh^l  in   en*st  by 
crest, 
To  break  beneath  our  feet   in  foaming 
spray. 

We  sat  long  hours.     High  o*er  the  thun- 
dering tide 
Seaward  w^e  gazed,  and  scanned  the  un- 
known world, 
Into  whose  fateful  ocean  we  should  glide 
Like  that  far  ship  with  sunlit  sails  un- 
furled. 

For  you  the  soldier^s  fame,  the  medalled 
breast : 
For  me  the  poet^s  crow^n Ah,  youth- 
ful dreams ! 
On  no  tired  wing  did  young  ambition  rest. 
But   soared    aloft   amid    the    sea-gulls* 
screams. 

Has  the  rock  held,  through  all  these  pass- 
ing years. 
The  echo  of  our  words,  that  now  they 
float 
Upon  the  landward  breeze  to  my  sad  ears. 
Whispering   such   thoughts  of   careless 
days  remote  ? 

**  These  wert»  your  young  ambitions,'*  voices 

call 
With  mocking  laughter  o*er  the  summer 

sea. 
^'Wliat  have  you  done/    Behold  how  far 
the  fall 
From  the  things  promised  to  the  things 

that  be!" 
Temple  Bar.  MAT. 


"AT    I»l'KKI     l.UI>KNTKS.    KKX     KKIS, 
AUNT " 

TiiK  I'hanm'h'ss  rliflfs  risr  from  the  chang- 
ing s»»:i  : 
About    tlu'lr  iM'ads   rloud-.shadows  come 
and  go. 
And  bicker  with  Iht*  sunlight  shiftingly 
On    Huninier  waves   that  toss   and  swirl 
Im'Iow. 

*Twas  such  a  ilay  as  this  that  you  and  I, 
iioy-waiHlerers  'niongst  tin*  si'awred  and 
t])«>  shell. 

t'linibcil  to  yon  distant  rock  that  rises  liigh 
Beyond  the  bay — a  jagj:e<l  stMitinel. 

There  where   on   slippery  ledges  sea-binls  i 
rest 
And  the  still  cormorant  watches  for  his 
pn*y.  I 


'♦THINKIN'  lOXO." 

Ocu,  when  we  lived  In  ould  Glenann 

Meself  could  lift  a  song ! 
An'  ne*er  an  hour  by  day  or  dark 

Would  I  be  thinkin'  long. 

The  wear>'  wind  might  take  the  roof. 

The  rain  might  lay  the  com. 
We'd  up  an'  look  for  betther  luck 

About  the  morrow's  mom. 

But  since  w(»  come  away  from  there. 

An'  far  across  the  say, 
1  still  have  wrought  an*  still  1m ve  thonghtt 

'I'he  way  Tm  doin'  the  day. 

An'  now  we're  quarely  lietther  Axed. 

In  tn  th.  th'  are  nothin'  wrong  I 
But  maiiv  a  time,  bv  rain  an'  shine. 

I  do  be  thiiikin'  long. 

SiM-f'tntiir.  MOIRA  0*KkII.U 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
GIBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar,  a  fortress,  ii  colony  and 
a  prison,  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  jewel 
of  our  beloved  queen  and  empress  of 
India. 

A  geiu  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean   Seas,  it  stands  de- 
servedly high   in   importance  to  Great 
13ritain,  especially  as  regards  the  mil- 
itary   and    civil     element,    our    ocean 
commerce,  and  the  royal  navy.     It  is 
only  two  and  a  half  miles  long,   and 
considerably  less  than  a  mile  wide,  but 
it  is  a  first-class  fortress,  armed  with 
heavy,  long-ranging  rifle  cannon,  virtu- 
ally  our    Mediterranean   quadrilateral, 
with  Malta,  Cyprus,  and   Egypt,  con- 
taining the  important  naval  establish- 
ment and  powerful  garrison  of  several 
infantry    regiments,   companies  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  a  large  force  of 
the  scientific  arm  of  the  service  —  the 
lioyal    Artillery.     It    is,    moreover,    a 
i^'ood  rendezvous  for  our  fleet  and  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  a  depot  for  military 
stores,  provisions,  and  all  ihe  nec^ggjj^ 
material,  should  war's  baimg^»f^e  mi. 
lulled.  y/'"'^ 

Gibraltar  pi-oper^,^f*Jtu.^|iy  occupies  a 
peninsula   which^  g^^rds    the    passage 
))riween   the   Adantic   Ocean    and  the 
Afediterranea;;       ^^  jg  j^  favorite   mil- 
itary and  u^^val  station,  wherein  offlcei-s 
ol    botb^,   services   can   resign    for    the 
"^.^"'"^eii     their     professional    cares    for 
Jilniter  joys.     Its  works  of  defence,  its 
oonib-proof  batteries   and  lilliput  for- 
Liosses   heavily  armed,  more   resemble 
the  bulwarks  of  nature  than  those  by 
the    hand    of     man.      They    are    well 
i;rouped   together,  even  if  in  a  small 
urea,    because    Gibraltar    in    no    case 
exceeds    three-quarters    of    a  mile    in 
l)readth.     The  rock  rises  abruptly  from 
the  low,  sand,  peninsula-like  isthmus  to 
about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of   the   sea.     From  its  summit  a 
view  is  obtained  of  unique   sublimity. 
It  can  only  be  appreciated  when  seen, 
and   therefore   my  readers  will   kindly 
rxcuse  me  if   I  fail  to  properly  word- 
paint  it.     The    mighty   Mediterranean 
Sea  stretches  away  in  the  background, 
alike    sjiadowv    and    grand    in    scenic 


beauty,  steamers  and  shipping  ever 
traversing  its  watei-s.  In  another  direc- 
tion, the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  expanded 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  washing 
the  shores  of  Spain,  are  prominent 
features. 

Gibraltar  was   known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  Calpe  or  Abyla.     The 
strip  of  land   near  Ceuta  was   named 
Abyla.        For    many    centuries    they 
formed  the  renowned  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, the   then   limit  of  ocean  enter- 
prise and  commerce.      Its   strategical 
value  to  England  is  of  paramount  im- 
l^ortance,  being  really  the   key  of  the 
position  along  which  the  merchants  of 
the  world   pass    upon   the    seas    upon 
their   lawful    occasions.      If,  unfortu- 
nately, this  country   were   engaged   in 
war,  with  France  and  Russia  combined 
against  her,  we  might  And  ourselves  in 
"queer  street"  without  Gibraltar.    Of 
course  the  peninsula  is  much  exposed 
to  the  destructive  energies  of  the  ocean 
waves^'-gohietimes  the  sea  is  calm  and 
itfniost  motionless,  a  picture  of  a  vast 
plain  of  azure-like    glass.      At   other 
times  dark    clouds  chase    each    other 
over  its  surface,  peals  of  thunder  and 
forked  lightning  are  heard  and  seen, 
and  then  the  waves  become   lurid-like 
in  their  aspect  and  break  with  a  roar 
on  the  peninsula. 

The  ocean's  surfy,  slow,  deep  mellow 
voice,  full  of  awe  and  mystery,  breaks 
night  and  day  against  the  rocks,  moan- 
in<^,  as  it  were,  over  the  dead  it  holds 
in  its  bosom,  for  the  sea  is  the  largest 
of  all  cemeteries,  and  its  slumberci-s 
sleep  without  monuments.  In  other 
graveyards  distinction  is  shown  be* 
tween  the  grave  of  the  peer  and  that 
of  the  peasant,  but  in  the  sea  and 
ocean,  closely  encircling  our  prcciou* 
possession,  Gibraltar,  the  same  waves 
roll  over  all,  and  the  same  requiem  Is 
by  the  minstrelsy  of  the  ocean  sung  in 
their  honor.  The  same  storm  beats, 
and  the  same  sun  shines  over  their 
remains,  but  their  graves  are  un- 
marked. 

It  is  the  general  and  popular  belief 
that  Gibraltar  is  an  impregnable  for- 
tress, but  grave  doubts  have  arisen 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  to 
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whether  **The  Rock"  is  really  the 
impenetrable  quadrilateral  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be.  All  political  par- 
ties of  the  State  appear  to  be  agreed 
that  if  there  are  any  defects  they 
should  be  rectified,  hence  the  action  of 
the  government  in  sending  out  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  to  inspect  and  re- 
port upon  the  necessary  requirements, 
the  absolute  necessary  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and  other  material  and  de- 
tailed matter. 

So  long  ago  as  1858,  Major-General 
Mitchell,  Royal  Artillery,  the  founder 
of   the  school   of  gunneiy,   Shoebury- 
ness,  and  its  first  commandant,  foresaw 
the  value    of   rifle  ordnance,  and   its 
possible  effect  upon  isolated  fortresses. 
"We  find  on  reference  to  the  report  on 
Ordnance,  presented  to  Parliament  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1862,  he  writes  from 
Shoeburyness,    under    date    9th    Feb- 
pTTweT  J^Lge^itfu^f  y  extraordinary 
exhibited  at  Shoeburyness' on 7?! J^^^? 
and  27th  ultimo,  from  a  breech-loadm^ 
gun    of    Mr.    Armstrong's    invention  ^ 
appears  to  me  to  afford  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  artillery  will  not  only 
rei^ain   that  influence  in   the  field,  of 
which  to  a  certain  extent  the   recent 
introduction    of    improved    small-arms 
has  deprived  it,  but  that  that  influence 
would  be  most  materially  increased." 
Major-General  Mitchell  was  a  member 


shell  into  the  outlying  parts  of  tbe  for- 
tress and  cause  much  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  governor  of  the  fortress  would  not 
be  idle,  and  the  experiences  of  the  late 
civil  war  in  America  have  abundantly 
proved  that  the  cannon  in  fortresses,  if 
they  strike  a  ship  of  war  with  their 
projectiles  even  at  long  range,  may  do 
considerable  mischief ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  shot  and  shell  may 
strike  a  fort  and  only  do  trifling  dam- 
age. The  Russian  "  Wasp  "  battery  of 
the  Crimea  was  a  notable  instance  of 
this.  Moreover,  guns  in  forts  are  not 
subject  to  movement,  and  those  ia 
ships  are,  tending  to  prevent  accuracy 
of  aim.  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1863,  by  seven  iron- 
clad monitors  and  one  ironclad  double- 
turreled  vessel,  and  after  an  action 
which  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  ironclad  fleet  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  ;  the  turrcted  vessel,, 
the  Keokuk,  sunk  shortly  after  the 
ejigagement  (near  MoitIs  Island)  Id 
con«».,j^en^.g    Qf  w^^  injuries  she   had 

receive*^^  jjlje  fort  suffered  veiy  little. 


It  is  practicahijy  impossible  to  thi-ow 
shot  or  shell  overnfce  high  part  of  the 
rock  near  Spain,  ana^tlie  cannon  en- 
sconced in  the  unique  rock  galleries, 
with  their  royal  artiller}-  \  gun  detach- 
ments, would  be  absolutely  s.  ^fe.  Even 
if  the  neutral  ground  between^Gibral- 
ihrinur"'''  ^"^"™^"««»;jn«  addressed   Urand  Spain  were  occupied  bvlK  »ios- 


of  the  select  committee,  and  addressed 
letter  in  question  to  General  Cator, 
president,  in    onler  to  brinor  the   would  be  the  result.     Durincr  tlie"wrU^ 


subject  specially  before  the  committee, 
and  so  endeavor  to  induce  the  commit- 
tee to  make  a  report. 


er's  stay  at  Gibraltar  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  try  the  experiment  of  firim 


corners 

of  a  narrow  brief.  Experiments  at 
Shoeburyness  have  shown  that  an 
Armstrong  shell  can  be  thrown  9,176 
yards  — about  five  and  a  third  miles. 
It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  if 
all  the  fleet  were  temporarilv  absent, 
cither  on  some  special  mission  or  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  hostile  ironclads 
taking  up  a  position  within  four  miles 
of  the  eastward  of  Europa  Point, 
might  with    impunity  send  shot    and 


detachments.  A  regiment  several  hun- 
dred strong  were  accordingly  placed  in 
position,  and  supplied  with  ball  car- 
tndges.  The  range,  however,  was 
unknown,  and  the  fire  being  directed 
upwards,  it  was  fully  an  hour  befoie 
any  of  the  dummies  were  hit,  after  (lie 
expenditure  of  much  ammunition.  In 
actual  warfare,  of  course,  the  Brilisl, 
rifle  sharpshooters  must  have  pick<Ml 
off  their  foes  by  firing  downwards  from 
the    galleries.      Bomb-proof   barracks 
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and  hospitals  are  potent  factors  against 
the  horrors  of  bombardment,  and  there 
is  liltle  doubt  that  there  is  ample  room 
at  Gibraltar  for  some  amendment  on 
this  head.  The  governor,  who  resides 
at  the  convent,  is  usually  an  officer  of 
the  Scientific  Corps,  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, or  the  Royal  Engineera,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  number  of  garrison  guards  is  so 
great  that  two  field  officers  are  occupied 
most  of  the  day  and  night  in  visiting 
and  inspecting  them.  Military  preci- 
sion in  reports  of  any  unusual  occur- 
rence is  also  insisted  upon.  A  few 
years  ago  a  luckless  tourist,  late  one 
evening,  tumbled  over  the  cliff,  and 
fell  over  six  hundred  feet  on  the  rocks 
below,  and  was  killed.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  guard  close  by,  however, 
made  no  mention  of  the  fact  in  his 
guard  report  next  morning,  but  inserted 
in  it  the  usual  statement  that  nothing 
extraordinary  had  occurred.  The  fort 
major,  however,  required  an  explana- 
tion, and  sent  for  the  officer  ;  but  he 
was  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  and  replied 
that  he  was  of  opinion  there  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  if  a 
gentlemati  tumbled  over  six  hundred 
feet  he  would  be  killed,  but  if  on  the 
other  liand  he  had  escaped  scot  free  the 
incident  would  have  been  worthy  of  a 
special  paragraph  in  the  guard  report. 

During  the  reign  of  that  popular 
governor,  General  Sir  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams of  Kars,  two  officers  of  the  garri- 
son were  captured  by  Spanish  brigands, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  their  noses  and  a 
few  of  their  fingers,  unless  a  ransom 
was  paid,  the  gallant  old  warrior 
promptly  ordered  the  box  wherein  the 
treasure  lay,  otherwise  the  commissa- 
riat chest,  to  be  opened,  and  caused 
the  necessary  payment  to  be  made. 
He  gently  pressed  on  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment the  necessity  of  repayment, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter. Centralization,  however,  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  some  civilian  in 
the  War  Office  contrived  to  get  a  wig- 
ging sent  to  the  gallant  general  for  not 
having  in  the  first  instance  consulted 
that  august  department.    If  my  mem- 


ory serves  me  correctly,  the  governor 
took  no  notice  of  it,  realizing  the  fact 
that  it  took  him  much  less  time  to  read 
than  the  composition  took  the  War 
Office  civilian  official.  He  mentioned 
to  the  writer  the  remarkable  fact  that 
before  lie  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
he  was  eight  years  and  a  half  a  cadet, 
namely,  six  years  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  and  two  and  a  half  years  at 
home  with  his  friends  on  half-a-crown 
a  day,  the  pay  of  a  cadet.  We  com- 
mend this  fact  to  the  notice  of  gentle- 
men who  now  receive  their  commissions 
as  captains  in  about  twelve  years,  and 
spend  about  two  years  at  the  Military 
Colleges,  and  do  much  growling  at  the 
slowness  of  promotion. 

The  facility  for  obtaining,  and  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  wine,  heavily 
handicaps  the  military  authorities  as 
regards  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins.  He  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  wine— at  other  sta- 
tions he  gets  beer  or  porter  —  and  find- 
ing it  cheap,  he  often  drinks  too  much, 
and  in  consequence  he  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  a  place  facetiously  known  as 
"  The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  "  The 
Dark  Cells,"  etc. 

The  far-famed  gardens  of  the  Ala- 
meda are  a  fair  substitute  for  the  En- 
glish country  walks  and  London  parks, 
wherein  our  gallant  defenders  fre- 
quently disport  themselves  in  attend- 
ance on  Muriel  Jane  or  Ethel  Anne 
and  the  "  pram  "  children.  It  is  per- 
haps beside  the  question  that  the  chil- 
dren frequently  experience  the  doubtful 
benefit  of  Kingsley's  "  North  Easter," 
which  carries  in  its  train,  coughs, 
colds,  etc.,  but  at  Gibraltar  the  south 
wind  is  more  frequent.  Driving  through 
the  town  up  to  the  signal-station  af- 
fords a  series  of  enchanting  views, 
interspersed  witli  old  Moorish  remains. 
There  are  many  gems  of  landscape,  but 
Alpine  grandeur  and  prairie  continuity 
are  absent.  The  wind,  usually  laden 
with  salt  spray,  blows  upon  you  even 
near  the  signal-station,  but  when  once 
you  have  arrived  there  you  find  most 
interesting  and  enchanting  scener}'. 
The  climate  is  somewhat  enervating, 
but  delicious  beyond  description  is  the 
perfume  emitted  from  the  blossom  of 
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the  fruil-beariDg-tree,  especially  ou  a 
calm  evening  afler  some  rainfall.  Then 
the  sun  shines  out  in  subdued  bright- 
ness and  splendor,  gilding  the  Kock 
and  its  numerous  batteries  and  guns 
witli  its  fading  beams.  Sometimes  the 
perfume  is  so  powerful  that  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  fancy  the  realization 
of  those  fairy  lands  of  ancient  fable 
where  gorgeous  palaces,  inliabited  b}' 
rich  and  happy  princes,  were  fanned 
each  livelong  day  by  balmy  breezes 
Jieavily  laden  with  odorous  incense. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  if  even 
Spain,  Bussia,  and  France  were  com- 
bined against  it,  and  even  if  the  enemy 
should  successfully  bombard  certain 
portions  of  the  Rock  and  the  town 
(which  doubtless  the  inhabitants  would 
not  like),  his  powers  of  complete  de- 
struction would  be  curtailed  by  the 
red-lipped  cannon,  especially  by  those 
mounted  in  the  natural  caves. 

A  large  floating  dock  in  Gibraltar 
like  the  self-paying  one  at  Bermuda 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
naval  establishment,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent somewhat  inadequate,  and  finds 
difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  modern 
requirements.  It  would  seem  a  rem- 
nant of  barbarism  if  Gibraltar  were  left 
in  any  degree  less  than  impregnable, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  whatever  may  be 
necessary  in  consequence  of  his  Boyal 
Highness's  report,  will  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  never  stingy  except  when 
it  suspects  a  job.  Ill-natured  people, 
however,  say  that  the  War  Office  is 
usually  stingy  except  when  it  creates 
one.  As,  however.  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Wolverhampton,  is  reported  to  have 
told  his  constituents  ^^  that  the  clerks 
at  tenpence  an  hour  do  all  the  real 
work  at  the  War  Office,"  the  public 
ought  to  make  great  allowances  for 
any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  that 
department. 

The  Spanish  lotteries  sadly  foster  the 
spirit  of  gambling  among  the  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  tickets  are  largely 
sold  in  the  garrison,  but  the  lotteries 
are  genuine,  and  if  you  do  draw  a 
prize,  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  re- 


ceiving its  full  value.  Commuuication 
with  England  is  now  so  frequent  that 
the  officers'  mesises  get  their  news- 
papers almost  daily,  though  of  course 
four  or  five  days  after  date.  No  doubt 
in  the  event  of  war,  floating  batteries 
and  torpedoes  would  play  an  important 
part  in  the  defence,  as  wood  and  chain 
booms. 

The  rock  fever  is  unpleasant  and 
weakening,  and  an  attack  of  it  usually 
necessitates  some  sick-leave,  as  com- 
plete change  of  air  is  generally  consid- 
ered absolutely  necessary. 

Gibraltar  has  been  the  theatre  of 
many  sieges.  The  first  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  1309,  when  Alonzo 
Ferez  de  Guzman  took  possession  of  it 
for  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Spain.  The  real 
value  of  the  Bock  was  evidently  discov- 
ered and  appreciated  by  the  Moors  in 
the  eighth  century,  when  they  erected 
a  fortress  upon  it.  In  1315  there  was  a 
second  siege,  but  the  invaders  were, 
beaten  off  ;  however,  in  1333  Vasco 
Perez  lost  Gibraltar.  A  fourth  siege 
to  get  it  back  took  place  in  vain  in 
1344,  and  in  1349  there  was  a  fifth 
siege.  The  sixth  resulted  in  Gibraltar 
being  transferred  from  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Morocco  to  those  of  Yussef 
III.  of  Grenada.  The  seventh  siege 
by  the  Spanish  Count  Niebla  Enrico  de 
Guzman  was  disastrous  to  the  besiegers. 
In  1462  an  eighth  siege  brought  Gibral- 
tar once  more  under  Christian  rule. 
By  a  nintli  siege  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  contrived  to  get  himself,  sou 
and  heir,  created  perpetual  governors 
of  the  Bock.  In  1501  the  fortress  was 
formally  incorporated  with  the  domains 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  there  was 
a  tenth  siege  in  1506  by  the  Duke  Don 
Juan  trying  to  recover  possession. 

The  pirates  of  Algiers  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  Bock  in  1540,  the  object 
being  to  recover  it  for  Mahomet,  but 
the  besiegers  were  repulsed  after  a 
bitter  conflict,  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  strengthen  the  works  of 
nature  by  those  of  art,  so  that  the  Bock 
eventually  became  a  model  first-class 
fortress.  During  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  the  combined  Dutch 
and   English  fieets  under  Sir  George 
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Rook  captured  the  fortress.  In  1704 
Spain  closely  invested  Gibraltar  both 
by  sea  and  land,  but  after  a  bitter 
six  months'  siege  the  invaders  retired. 
The  apes  of  Barbary  still  find  protec- 
tion under  the  British  flag,  and  are 
often  seen  from  the  signal-station. 

The  galleries  on  the  north  and  north- 
west fronts  are  unique,  and  so  wide 
that  an  ordinary  carriage  can  pass 
through  them.  They  have  been  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  Boyal 
Engineers.  A  good  sea  wall  extends 
round  the  western  base  of  Gibraltar, 
and  a  number  of  old  obsolete  cannon 
have,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  gradually  removed,  and  replaced 
by  those  of  more  modern  calibre.  The 
rirte  ordnance  manufactured  by  the 
world-renowned  firm  of  Lord  Arm- 
stronpr,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  are  largely 
sprinkled  through  the  defences.  If  a 
tourist  wishes  to  sketch,  he  must  obtain 
special  permission  to  do  so,  for  the 
governor  is  like  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war  as  regards  Queen's  Warrants, 
and  is  imperium  in  imperio.  lie  can 
subject  all  the  civil  populatitm  to  vari- 
ous stringent  rules,  and  if  his  orders 
are  disobeyed,  the  offender  has  to  look 
forward  to  a  dissolving  view  of  himself 
from  Gibraltar. 

White  poplar,  the  pepper  tree,  ilex, 
pine,  are  among  the  principal  trees, 
and  the  Bock  is  a  floral  garden  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 
Farlridges  and  woodcocks,  rabbits  and 
pigeons,  afford  some  sport,  and  the 
Barbary  apes  are  sure  to  be  seen  at 
times  about  the  higher  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  Bock,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  molested.  The  convict 
establishment  was  abolished  in  1878, 
the  convicts  being  very  troublesome, 
and  the  establishment  veiy  expensive. 
Most  of  the  population  are  Boman 
Catholics,  and  as  the  fort  has  been  free 
since  1705,  there  is  said  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  smuggling  among  the  popula- 
tion, now  about  twenty  thousand  ; 
among  them  being  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
tag-rag  and  bobtail  residents  in  the 
shape  of  low  class  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese and  Italians.  The  annual  cost 
of  the  military  establishment  is  about 


£350,000.  As  a  port  of  call  an  enor- 
mous trade  appears  to  be  done  in  the 
bay.  There  is  a  good  naval  hospital, 
built  in  1771,  fitted,  as  the  house  agents 
say,  with  all  conveniences,  and  if  we 
remember  rightly,  containing  stables 
for  the  Horse  Marines. 

The  streets  and  lanes  generally  are 
narrow,  and  the  incongruous  mixture 
of  houses  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ar- 
chitecture is  very  remarkable. 

A  naval  ball  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  occasionally  takes  place  and  adds 
to  the  delight  of  the  fortress.  A  boun- 
tiful supply  of  oranges  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  soldiers  and  the  residents. 
The  signal-station  is  continually  at 
work,  signalling  the  in-coming  and  out- 
going steamers,  which  sweep  round  the 
rugged  breakwater  with  its  strangely 
patterned  yellow  lighthouse  into  the 
^^y*  generally  letting  go  an  anchor, 
while  the  passengers  with  boat-loads  of 
baggage  and  parcels  are  discharged. 

The  final  sieges  of  Gibraltar  in  1781 
and  1782  are  memorable  instances  of 
what  the  British  army  can  do  when 
commanded  by  men  of  high  character 
and  calibre. 

The  attacking  army  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  The  Duke  of 
Crillon  commanded  twelve  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  of  France.  One  thou- 
sand pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  to 
bear  against  the  fortress,  besides  which 
there  were  forty -seven  sail  of  the  line, 
all  three-deckei-s,  ten  great  floating  bat- 
teries, esteemed  invincible,  carrying 
two  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  innamcr- 
able  fdgates,  xebeques,  bomb-ketches, 
cutters,  and  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
while  small  craft  for  disembarking  the 
forces  covered  the  bay.  For  weeks 
together  six  thousand  shells  were  daily 
thrown  into  the  town,  and  on  a  single 
occasion  eiglit  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  expended  by  the  enemy. 
Yet  in  one  night  their  floating  batteries 
were  destroyed  with  red-hot  balls,  and 
their  whole  line  of  works  annihilated 
by  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  com- 
manded by  General  Elliott,  November 
27,  1781.  The  enemy's  loss  in  muni- 
tions of  war,  on  this  night  alone,  was 
estimated   at    upwards    of   £2,000,000 
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sterling.  But  their  grand  defeat  by  a 
garrison  of  only  seven  thousand  British 
occurred  September  13, 1782. 

Young  ladies  whose  motto  is,  Ah, 
que  faime  lea  militaires  I  find  respon- 
sive echoes  all  over  Gibraltar ;  indeed, 
the  Bock  has  been  likened  to  a  red  ant- 
hill. Traversing  the  barrack-like  town, 
you  meet  red-coated  guards  and  sen- 
tries in  white  tunics,  artillerymen  in 
some  other  uniform,  squads  of  men 
returning  from  rifle  practice  at  the 
neutral  ground,  and  numerous  officers 
and  Tommy  Atkinses,  posing  as  mili- 
tary gentlemen,  taking  their  pleasure. 
No  doubt,  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Hock  are  influenced  by  the  color  of  the 
coat.  The  Oriental  origin  of  the 
houses  is  self-evident.  There  are  plenty 
of  flat-roofed  edifices,  overhanging  foli- 
age, rugged  white  wall,  and  cell-like 
window,  but  tliere  is  a  counterbalanc- 
ing element  in  the  shape  of  street 
names — Victoria  Terrace  or  Nelson 
Place,  for  instance.  Incongruous  ele- 
ments abound  amongst  the  shops,  with 
their  curious  advertisements  of  retail- 
ing Bass's  Pale  Ale,  ginger  beer,  or 
lemonade.  Jack  Tars  in  white,  on 
leave  from  their  ships,  are  sprinkled 
among  the  street  passengers.  There  is 
a  fine  race-course  on  the  isthmus,  and 
a  wonderful  garrison  library,  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  excellent  books. 

The  peninsula  of  Spain,  the  queen 
of  Spain's  chair,  and  the  far-distant 
mountains  of  Bonda  are  visible,  and 
it  is  a  glorious  sight  in  fine  weather 
to  witness  the  setting  sun  sinking,  as 
it  were,  in  the  broad  Atlantic,  in  a 
bath  of  golden  dying  light. 

The  Calpe  Hunt  has  usually  many 
patrons  among  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  garrison,  and  rides  in  Spain 
are  among  the  attractions.  An  agree- 
able one  day's  excursion  into  Africa 
can  often  be  taken,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  take  a  five  or  six  hours'  run  up  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  English  steamer 
which  usually  leaves  weekly  for  Mal- 
aga. There  is  frequent  communication 
with  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Grenada,  at 
which  latter  place  are  tlie  marvellous 
Alhambra  buildings.  But  it  is  time  to 
Bay  adieu  to  the  majestic  C'alpo. 


I  was  there  in  1873,  but  it  seems  like 
yesterday  that  the  black  smoke  curled 
from  the  funnel  of  the  troopship,  and 
the  screw  lashed  the  water  into  foam 
as  we  went  on  our  way.  Verj'  soon 
the  windows  of  the  houseB  became  in- 
distinct, and  the  trees  of  the  Alameda 
blended  with  the  Rock ;  but  away  we 
went,  and  finally  Gibraltar  seemed  con- 
tracted into  one  dimension,  which  gi*ad- 
ually  faded  from  our  sight. 

Gibraltar  seems  likely  to  soon  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  a  very  inflaential  deputa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  its  national  im- 
portance, and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  times,  has  wailed  on 
Lord  Bosebery,  K.G.  (this  summer),, 
and  has  been  permitted  to  express  its 
views,  to  which  the  premier  promised 
consideration 

E.  Mitchell, 
CoUmelj  late  JBoyoZ  Engineers. 


From  The  Nftttoud  Beviev. 
A  BELUCTAUrr  EVANQELIST. 

In  the  ladies'  saloon  of  the  Amaioik 
I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Fairfax.  The  surroundings  of  our  first 
meeting  were  hardly  propitious,  for  we 
were  neither  of  us  at  our  best.  The 
Amazon  was  still  in  the  tropics^  and^ 
while  the  heat  was  stifling,  a  heavy  sea 
was  running,  and  above  and  on  all 
sides  a  sullen  grey  sky  touched  a  still 
greyer  expanse  of  dreary,  towering^ 
waves. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  is  never  famed 
for  its  smoothness,  and  we  had  not 
even  a  favorable  example,  as  some  of 
us  found  to  our  cost.  We  were  some- 
where between  Haiti  and  Harl>nd<K*s, 
and  already  the  atmosphere  nf  glamour 
that  clings  around  the  *'  fnirv  irtliindn  of 
the  west"  was  passing  away. 

Enthusiastic  tourists  were  fust  for- 
getting their  raptures  over  the  myntic 
blues  of  the  jagg^  island  peaks,  and 
their  admiration  of  the  tangles  ('i 
strange  trees  and  flowers,  in  tiielr  keen 
desire  to  reach  homo  and  its  CfMnr<»rl% 
once  more.  Already  nt  this  dirtimit'o 
memories  of  the  beauties  thvv  h:i<l  left 
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were  becoming  overshadowed  by  yet 
more  vivid  recollectious  of  the  tough 
slcaks  they  had  vainly  battled  with, 
and  the  innumerable  tins  of  condensed 
milk  and  doubtful  butter  that  had  been 
sacrificed  in  the  futile  endeavor  to  allay 
their  healthy  English  appetites. 

Their  eyes  and  imaginations  had  in- 
deed been  feasted  by  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  where  the  West  Indies  are 
concerned,  tropical  abundance  comes 
to  a  standstill  at  the  kitchen  door. 
Through  the  open  window  of  the  sa- 
loon I  could  hear  a  returning  passen- 
ger, satiated  with  clammy  bananas,  and 
the  inevitable  yam,  declaiming  to  a 
sympathetic  although  limited  audience 
on  the  superior  merits  of  good  English 
cream  and  bread  and  butter  over  all 
the  boasted  delicacies  of  the  tropics. 

Ilis  remarks  were  acquiesced  in  from 
time  to  time  by  his  appreciative  hear- 
ers, but  although  sound  in  themselves, 
they  struck  me  as  rather  cruel ;  but 
then  I  was  not  a  fair  judge,  for  I  was 
ill  myself,  being  a  bad  sailor.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  ^*  cruel  empire  of 
the  wave  "  that  I  had  retired  into  the 
ladies'  saloon  in  search  of  such  peace 
and  quiet  as  the  groaning,  creaking 
steamer  could  afford,  content  to  remain 
a  helpless  and  forlorn  bundle  of  hu- 
manity on  the  hard  and  narrow  cush- 
ions of  that  uninteresting  asylum. 

I  was  not,  however,  alone,  for  on 
the  opposite  bench  lay  another  bundle 
even  more  forlorn-looking  than  myself. 

The  ladies'  saloon  was  not  a  pleasant 
place,  although,  if  I  may  believe  the 
handbook  of  the  steamship  company,  it 
had  been  '^  fitted  up  regardless  of  ex- 
pense in  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
modern  style."  It  certainly  had  plenty 
of  carved  woodwork  of  shining  yellow 
maple  full  of  "  eyes." 

I  never  admired  maple  wood,  and  I 
have  hated  it  ever  since,  for  during  the 
many  weary  houra  I  lay  there  helpless, 
the  countless  "  eyes  "  appealed  to  my 
feverish  brain  to  take  shape,  and  to 
Btare  down  on  me  with  relentless  and 
heartless  disdain.  The  cushions,  al- 
though covered  with  an  expensive 
fijTured  rep  of  a  violent  blue,  were  stiff 
and  unyielding,  and  the  raised  pattern 


made  dinted  marks  on  one's  cheek  if 
one  tried  to  rest  one's  head  against  its 
surface  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a 
time.  A  couple  of  plates  filled  with 
the  unappetizing  relics  of  an  uneaten 
meal  stood  on  the  fixed  round  table  in 
the  comer,  and  the  odor  of  stale  food 
added  to  the  faint  and  detestable  smell 
of  weak  brandy  and  water,  with  which 
the  stewardess  had  felt  it  her  duty  to 
provide  us,  pervaded  the  whole  cabin. 
I  had  not  touched  my  share,  neither 
had  my  companion  hers,  we  had  both 
been  far  too  wretched  ;  and  so  the  two- 
glasses  stood  side  by  side  with  a  would- 
be  convivial  air  that  only  seemed  to 
make  them  appear  the  more  melan- 
choly. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  sea. 
grew  calmer,  and  passive  weakness 
succeeded  to  abject  misery.  I  began 
to  wish  the  stewardess  would  come,  if 
only  to  take  away  those  horrible  plates, 
in  which  heaps  of  stodgy-looking  pota- 
toes were  cooling  in  a  pool  of  fat  gravy 
beside  a  congealed  mutton  chop. 

Speculations  arose  in  my  mind  as  ta 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to- 
risk  a  downfall,  and  to  get  outside  into 
the  fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  grey  clouds 
and  the  fine  rain  that  could  still  be 
seen  descending  through  the  nearest 
skylight ;  to  wonder  if  I  should  be  '^  all 
right "  by  the  next  day,  and  lastly  la 
take  a  perfunctory  interest  in  my  un- 
fortunate  fellow-sufferer  on  the  oppo«> 
site  bench.  I  had  not  as  yet  seen  her 
face,  for  she  was  lying  huddled  up  in  a. 
large  knitted  shawl,  worn  evidently 
more  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  any 
deficiencies  in  her  attire  than  for 
warmth. 

I  felt  some  curiosity  who  she  could 
be,  and  then  I  dimly  remembered  a  tall 
man  with  a  fair  little  woman  and  two^ 
children  coming  on  board  at  Jacmel. 

There  had  been  some  surprise  at 
seeing  European  passengers  from  such 
a  port  at  the  time.  It  came  back  to 
me  now  that  some  one  had  said  the 
man  was  a  missionary,  and  that  he  was 
sending  home  his  wife  and  family  for 
the  summer,  although  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Haiti. 

The  woman  that  came  on  board  was. 
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sick  with  fever,  for  8he  had  lo  be  car- 
ried to  her  cabiu,  and  as  I  knew  all  the 
other  passengers  by  sight,  I  felt  this 
must  be  her. 

It  would  be  a  horrible  fate  to  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  one's  life 
in  Haiti,  I  meditated,  beautiful  as  its 
shores  had  appeared  to  us  as  we  passed 
by  it  hour  after  hour  on  the  previous 
week.  We  had  been  at  times  so  near 
to  it  that  the  heavy  scent  of  some 
flowering  bush  or  tree  had  actually 
perfumed  the  air,  but  In  spite  of  its 
entrancing  scenery  it  must  be  an  awful 
place  for  any  English  woman  to  live  in. 

My  poor  neighbor  was  no  doubt 
heart-broken  at  having  to  leave  her 
husband  in  such  a  place  alone.  She 
must  love  him  very  much  to  stand  such 
an  isolated  life  herself  ;  cut  off  as  they 
must  have  been  from  all  white  and, 
indeed,  civilized  society. 

At  this  point  in  my  reflections  I  was 
abruptly  interrupted  by  a  voice.  Not 
a  loud  voice  by  any  means,  but  of  a 
somewhat  metallic  quality,  and  with 
an  unmistakably  Cockney  accent  that 
plainly  denoted  its  origin,  and  told, 
moreover,  that  its  owner  was  not  an 
educated  woman. 

The  voice  uttered  these  remarkable 
words  without  any  useless  prologue  or 
introduction  :  — 

^'  Don't  you  think  a  woman  is  some- 
times justified  in  leaving  her  hus- 
band ?  " 

I  was  so  startled  that  I  could  find  no 
answer,  and  the  voice  repeated  the 
question,  in  a  slightly  higher  key  and 
with  a  suppressed  ring  of  impatience 
in  its  tones. 

This  time  I  regziined  enough  com- 
posure to  make  some  weak  and  vague 
answer  to  the  effect  that  it  depended 
possibly  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  my  neighbor  was  not  going  to 
let  the  subject  rest  so  easily,  for  at  this 
commonplace  reply,  she  half  rose  up  on 
her  seat. 

Her  white  shawl  had  in  the  exertion 
partly  fallen  off  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  revealed  a  tumbled  shirt 
minus  a  collar.  I  was  able  thus  for  the 
first  tinio  to  look  at  her. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  apparently 


about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  her 
own  style  still  rather  pretty,  although 
her  face  bore  traces  of  illness  and  a 
bad  climate. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general 
sallowness  of  her  complexion,  a  red 
spot  now  burnt  in  each  thin  cheek,  aud 
gave  her  a  fictitious  air  of  health  for 
the  moment. 

Her  hair  was  very  abundant,  fair  and 
wavy,  and  although  her  dress  was  an- 
tidy  and  even  dirty,  she  wore  it  much 
frizzed,  and  pinned  with  some  attempt 
at  care  about  her  head. 

Her  eyes  were  round  and  of  a  bright 
light  blue.  They  were  distinctly  fine 
eyes,  but  rather  too  bard  and  glittering 
to  bo  pleasing,  and  somehow  seemed  to 
match  her  voice. 

''  Are  you  better  now  ?  Can  you 
talk  ?  "  she  asked  rather  fretfuDv.  '*  I 
am  better  and  I  want  to  talk  —  to  talk 
now  ;  later  in  the  evening  I  am  sure 
to  be  bad  again  with  that  horrid  fever. 
It's  just  like  that,  you  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  answer  to  my  languid  nod  of 
sympathy,  '^  as  sure  as  the  clock  strikes 
seven  the  fever  comes  on,  and  then 
I'm  good  for  nothing,  but  burning  and 
shivering  by  turns  for  the  roat  of  the 
night.  I  thought  perhaps  once  on 
iKMii-d  where  there  are  no  clocks  it 
might  leave  me  in  peace,  but,  bless 
you,  that  fever  wants  no  clocks  to  tell 
it  when  it's  to  fall  on  me.  It's  a  great 
deal  too  knowing  to  be  dependent  on 
clocks. 

^'I  want  some  one  to  talk  to,  for  I 
am  feeling  dreadfully  lonely,  and  that 
stewardess,  although  she's  nice  enongh, 
has  all  her  work  to  see  to,  and  can't 
wait.  Yes,  she's  an  obliging  woman 
too,  I  dare  say,  but  of  course  she's  got 
her  own  living  to  look  to,  and  so  she's 
got  to  be  forever  mnning  after  those 
rich  ladies  who  can  afford  to  paj  her 
well.  She  knows,  of  coarse,  I  can't 
give  her  much,  and  so  it's  natural. 

'^  You  wonder  at  my  wanting  so  to 
talk  to  any  one,  but  if  you  bad  been 
living  in  Haiti  for  a  year  without  say- 
ing so  much  as  good-day  to  a  Christlaa 
white  woman,  let  alone  another  lady, 
you'd  soon  understand.  I  nearly  went 
crazv  with  the  loneliness  of  the  life 
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>uiiietiiucs.  Yes  —  of  course  I  had  my 
children.  That  Mi*s.  Smith,  who  has 
the  opposite  cabin  to  me,  is  looking 
after  the  little  girl  now — I'm  far  too 
bad  to  attempt  it  myself  —  and  as  to 
the  boy  —  well!  he  can  shift  for  him- 
self right  enough.  He  has  to,  poor 
little  chap,  for  Mr.  Fairfax  —  that's  my 
husband,  you  know  —  never  can  spare 
the  time  to  see  after  him.  He's  got  so 
much  to  do  with  the  prayer  meetings 
and  studies  and  so  on,  and  I'm  sure 
even  if  I  were  well,  which  I'm  not,  I 
never  could  look  after  a  big  boy  of  his 


age. 


**  I  married  over  young,  you  see," 
she  went  on,  "  far  too  young  I  think 
sometimes,  and  of  course  I  cannot 
manage  a  big  rough  boy  of  ten,  al- 
though he  is  a  fine  fellow  in  spite  of 
the  last  year  in  that  horrid  Haiti." 

I  am  afraid  she  said  "  'orrid  'Aiti," 
but  I  will  be  generous,  and  supply  all 
her  missing  aspirates. 

'*Did  you  ever  live  in  Haiti?"  she 
questioned  eagerly.  "  No  ?  Lucky 
for  you  you  have  not,  for  it's  just  the 
most  awful  God -forsaken  place  in  the 
world,  and  such  horrid  black  people  — 
so  rude  and  disobliging,  with  such  vile 
tempers. 

^'  It's  most  unhealthy  too,  leastwise 
where  we  were,  and  that  is  why  my 
husband  had  to  send  me  and  the  chil- 
li re  n  home,  for  I  was  so  ill  I  could  sta}' 
no  longer.  The  doctor  said  it  would  be 
sure  to  kill  me  if  I  stayed  on  another 
summer,"  she  added  with  a  singular 
note  of  triumph  in  her  voice.  Her  ill- 
health  and  its  consequences  were  evi- 
dently causes  for  jubilation  in  her  mind, 
and  although,  as  I  listened  to  her 
words,  my  dreams  as  to  her  wifely 
devotion  were  rapidly  melting  away,  I 
could  not  altogether  wonder  at  her 
mental  attitude.  ^'  My  husband  says  I 
am  to  come  back  in  six  months  when  I 
4im  better  ;  but  I  shan't  get  better,  at 
least,  not  to  be  well  enough  to  come 
back,"  she  added  confidently.  "I 
know  I  shan't,  for  I'd  die  sooner  —  far, 
far  sooner  than  go  back  to  that  horrid 
hole." 

Her  eyes  blazed  as  she  spoke.  The 
pink   spots   in  each    hollow  cheek   be- 


came scarlet  with  excitement,  while 
her  voice  was  hoarse  with  indignation 
at  the  idea. 

'^  Ah  I  you  wonder  at  seeing  me  look 
so  angry,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  and 
more  calmly,  '^  but  I  have  a  right  to 
be  so.  Just  listen,  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  of  my  story,  and  then  say  if 
any  woman  has  not  a  right  to  feel 
taken  in.  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  that 
Mr.  Fairfax  is  not  a  good  man,  and 
clever  too  in  his  way.  Some  folks  over 
in  England  think  he's  even  doing  a 
fine  thing  for  coming  out  here,  and  call 
it  grand,  and  goodness  knows  what 
rubbish  besides.  And  as  a  minister 
that  may  be  all  very  fine,  but  as  my 
husband,  John  Fairfax,  I  consider  he's 
treated  me  shamefully  —  been  as  down- 
right cruel  to  me  and  the  children  as 
though  he'd  beaten  and  starved  us,  and 
yet  he's  preaching  forever  and  ever 
about  our  duties  in  life.  I'd  like  to 
duty  him,  and  show  him  what  I  think 
about  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

*•*•  Little,  did  I  think  when  I  married 

him •  But    there,   no    one    knows 

how  husbands  will  turn  out.  They're 
the  chanciest  things  in  life,  and  many 
the  steady  lad  that  turns  out  a  brute, 
and  the  larky  one  as  true  as  steel. 

"  I'm  a  London  girl,  you  know  —  at 
least,  I  was.  My  father  lives  in  Hollo- 
way,  and  is  a  watchmaker  by  trade.  I 
suppose  I'm  Yorkshire  now,  for  Mr. 
Fairfax  comes  from  somewhere  near 
Leeds,  where  all  his  folks  live.  I  was 
a  neat-handed  girl,  and  quick,  and  I 
was  apprenticed  to  a  milliner  in  Oxford 
Street.  A  splendid  business  she  had, 
too,  and  beautiful  hats  and  bonnets  did 
she  make,  such  as  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
handle  —  none  of  those  two-and-eleven- 
pence-three-farthings  rubbish  of  flow- 
ers and  feathers  did  you  catch  our 
madame  using,  but  always  the  best  of 
materials  right  through  ;  and  of  course 
she  asked  prices  to  match.  I  did  enjoy 
those  bonnets,"  she  added  pensively, 
after  an  instant's  pause. 

*'  My  father  was  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, but  my  mother  went  to  chapel,  and 
Mr.  Fairfax  came  to  help  the  minister 
at  our  chapel  soon  after  I  took  up  with 
the  bonnets.    He  lodged  in  the  house 
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next  door  to  ours,  and  he  saw  me  at 
the  Biblc-chiss  and  at  our  summer 
treat;  and  well  —  I  was  a  pretty  gh-1. 
I  can  say  it  now  that  my  looks  are 
gone,  for  I've  grown  a  perfect  fright 
since  I  left  England,  and  he  pretty 
soon  came  to  my  father  and  asked 
leave  to  marry  me. 

^^  It  sounded  a  very  good  chance  for 
me  then,  and  as  my  poor  mother  never 
fancied  my  being  in  the  millinery  her- 
self, thinking  it  a  worldly  sort  of  busi- 
ness, she  jumped  at  Mr.  Fairfax,  so  to 
say. 

*'  I  liked  him,  of  course,  well  enough, 
but  I  was  not  so  pleased  as  they  were, 
for  I  thought  I  would  rather  wait  and 
have  some  fun  tirst  before  I  settled 
down  ;  but  still  I  let  myself  be  per- 
suaded into  it.  Poor  things,''  she 
added,  with  a. genuine  sigh,  *'  we  none 
of  us  guessed  then  what  kind  of  man 
Mr.  Fairfax  would  turn  out." 

^^  Is  he  then  unkind  to  you  ? "  I 
asked,  with  hesitation,  for  difficulties 
between  husband  and  wife  are  best  left 
alone  by  outsidei-s. 

*^  Unkind  !  oh  dear  me,  no  !  He 
woi-ships  the  very  ground  I  walk  on,  I 
believe  ;  but  that's  just  what  makes  it 
all  the  worse.  If  he'd  been  downright 
bad,  it  would  have  been  of  course  easy 
enough  to  have  let  him  take  his  own 
line,  while  I  and  the  children  took 
mine  ;  you'll  soon  understand  how  it 
is. 

*'  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  we  were 
married  —  I  had  a  white  worked  mus- 
lin dress  and  a  bit  of  real  orange  flower 
in  my  bonnet,  which  I  trimmed  myself 
and  beautifully  too,  having  had,  of 
course,  plenty  of  practice  at  madame's. 
My  husband  by  this  time  had  been 
appointed  to  a  little  chapel  of  his  own 
down  near  Sheffield.  He  was  known  as 
a  preacher  in  these  parts,  and  he  was 
liked,  for  he  was  a  fine  preacher,  and 
the  miners  up  there,  rough  as  they  are, 
thought  all  the  world  of  him.  They 
would  come  for  miles  to  hear  him,  and 
the  chapel  was  always  crowded.  We 
were  getting  on  beautifully,  and  to  my 
dyins^  day  I  shall  always  believe  he  was 
really  doing  good  there. 

^'  Such  a  nice  little  home  as  we  had 


too,  for  we  had  nice  furniture  and  two 
splendid  clocks  —  one  a  gilt  one,  like  sl 
lion,  in  a  glass  case,  and  one  in  white 
marble,  given  him  by  some  of  the  con- 
gregations he  had  preached  to  —  and  a 
real  silver  cream-jug  that  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Sabbath  School  in  Lon- 
don. 

*'  I  have  had  to  leave  them  all ;  but 
oh  I  I  was  proud  of  them,  for  the\ 
seemed  to  show  how  he  was  appre- 
ciated. 

«We  had  three  children  then  —  the 
two  I  have  now  and  a  baby  girl.  They 
were  all  such  fine  children,  and  to- 
healthy  and  rosy.  Oh  I  it  was  a  nice 
time,  and  every  one  praised  Mr.  Fair- 
fax far  and  near,  and  said  wliat  a  lot  of 
good  he  had  done  already  in  tlie  towu. 
I  was  as  happy  a  woman  as  you  could 
wish  to  see,  and  a  happy  woman  I 
might  be  still  but  for  the  nonsensical 
ideas  Mr.  Fairfax  chose  all  of  a  8uddei> 
to  take  up,  although  he  likes  to  per^ 
suade  himself  it  was  a  call." 

''  But  how  on  earth  did  you  come  oat 
to  Jacmel  ? "  I  asked  in  some  per- 
plexity. Her  history  as  she  bad  related 
it  seemed  thus  far  such  a  peculiarly 
unfit  prelude  to  her  present  career. 

^*  You  may  well  ask,"  she  retorted 
quickly.  ^'  One  day  Mr.  Fairfax  came 
down  from  the  Public  Library  which 
he  used  to  subscribe  to,  being  fond  of 
reading.  He  had  a  big  brown  book 
under  his  arm.  He  was  always  a  great 
scholar,  but  I  never  saw  any  book  take 
his  fancy  as  this  one  seemed  to  do.  He 
would  not  leave  it  to  listen  to  anything 
I  had  to  tell  him,  and  after  aopper  be 
just  sat  down  again  and  read  and  read 
as  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  He  was 
like  a  man  bewitched,  and  although  I 
kept  tr}'ing  to  tell  him  tliat  the  ga^en 
gate  was  broken  and  must  be  mended 
that  night,  Sheffield  boys  being  like 
most  otlier  boys,  dreadful  hvid  on 
gooseberries,  and  ours  just  getting 
ripe,  so  it  really  was  important;  he 
just  said,  ^  DonH  bother  about  such  a 
trifle,  Jessie,'  and  went  on  readings 
more  as  if  he  were  dased  or  in  a 
dream. 

**  That  book  was  a  cursed  book  to  roe 
—  I  must  say  it,  although  it  was  writ* 
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uii  by  some  very  great  man,  called  Sir 
^Somebody  Saint  John,  and  I  believe  a 
minister  too. 

*'  Do  you  fancy,"  she  interposed  en- 
-quiiingly, ''  that  he  could  be  descended 
from  the  apostle  ? 

*' No  —  well,  1  thought  not  myself, 
ill  though  by  the  way  Mr.  Fairfax 
studied  that  book  you  would  have  im- 
agined the  real  St.  John  was  nowhere 
beside  this  one.  The  book,  anyhow, 
was  all  about  Haiti,  and  that  was  the 
first  as  ever  I  heard  of  the  horrid 
place. 

'^  Mr.  Fairfax  became  quite  changed 
from  the  day  he  read  it.  He  got  silent 
and  moody,  and  took  to  taking  long 
walks  by  himself  right  up  on  the 
moors,  and  would  come  in  tired  out 
and  hardly  say  a  word  or  notice  his 
food  or  the  children  or  anything,  and 
if  he  did  talk  he  said  the  oddest  things  : 
that  he  felt  ashamed  of  staying  at  home 
in  luxury  in  England  while  such  a 
place  as  Haiti  existed  ;  that  he  was 
bound  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
preach  the  truth  to  all  heathens,  and 
vet  here  was  an  island  full  of  worse 
than  heathens  that  no  missionaries 
seemed  to  think  of  going  near. 

**  Missionaries  have  more  sense  — 
they  know  it's  work  thrown  away," 
she  here  remarked  viciously,  with  a 
flash  of  her  blue  eyes  ;  "  but  he  talked 
and  he  talked,  and  he  thought  and  he 
thought,  until  at  last  he  became  fairly 
crazy  about  it  all.  He  firmly  believed 
he  had  what  he  called  a  'special  call,' 
but  I  thought  it  was  only  just  worry- 
ing over  it  all  as  he  had  done  ;  but  the 
more  I  said  he  had  much  better  stay 
comfortably  where  he  was  and  be 
thankful  for  all  his  mercies,  the  more 
I  believe  he  got  set  on  his  own  idea. 

*'  He  used  to  get  angry  with  me 
sometimes,  and  call  me  a  snare  and  a 
stumbling-block,  which  was  a  burning 
shame,  for  I  had  been  always  a  good 
wifo  to  him,  and  kept  his  house  well, 
and  the  cliildren  were  beautiful,  as 
any  one  who  know  me  then  would  tell 
vou,  and  after  ten  vears  of  married  life 
it  is  hard  to  1)e  called  names,  for  what's 
a  snare  and  stumbling-block  but  names, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?    And  after  all  I 


was  only  trying  to  have  common  sense 
for  both.  However,  tlie  end  of  it  all 
was,  he  would  not  listen  to  reason,  but 
goes  off  to  London  by  himself  to  see 
some  missionary  society  there,  and 
when  he  came  back  there  was  a  tone  in 
his  voice  and  a  light  in  his  eyes  I  did 
not  like  a  bit. 

'^  It  was  no  use  talking  to  him  now. 
He  would  not  even  listen  to  mc  ;  but 
one  evening  he  came  in  after  one  of 
his  long  rambles  on  the  moors,  and  he 
talked  to  me  beautiful.  It  was  better 
than  any  of  his  sermons  I  had  ever 
heard.  He  was  so  kind  and  gentle, 
too,  and  said  be  knew  I  would  be  a 
brave  little  woman,  and  not  cause  him 
to  be  a  worthless  minister,  and  make 
him  curse  the  dav  ho  married  me,  and 
place  a  stumbling-block  on  his  way  to 
heaven. 

''He  spoke  beautiful,  for  no  one 
could  speak  like  him  when  he  chose, 
although,  like  most  preachers,  he  kept 
that  chiefly  for  his  pulpit,  and  although 
I  felt  just  the  same  in  my  inmost  heart, 
he  melted  me  quite,  and  I  could  only 
cry  and  promise  him  I  would  not  say 
another  word,  but  just  let  him  take  his 
own  way  ;  and  then  he  kissed  me  and 
said  I  was  indeed  a  good  wife,  and  E 
should  never  repent.  I  said  nothing, 
but  there  —  I  had  repented  of  it  even 
as  he  spoke,  and  knew  I  had  done 
foolishly  to  give  in  as  I  had  done, 
for  Mr.  Fairfax  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  let  one  take  back  one's  word 
in  a  thing  of  that  kind.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  got  through  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
sort  of  dream  —  a  horrible  dream.  It 
was  like  a  nightmare,  having  to  pack 
up  and  to  leave  my  dear  little  house 
where  I  had  been  so  happy.  To  see 
all  my  nice  furniture,  that  I  thought  so 
much  of,  being  parcelled  out  and  sold 
o£E  to  strangers.  A  man  does  not  feel 
those  things  as  a  woman  does,  but  it 
felt  like  dying  to  see  Mi's.  James,  the 
grocer's  wife,  that  I  never  could  abide, 
getting  my  drawing  sofa  for  her  sitting- 
room.  The  clocks  I  would  not  sell, 
being  presents,  so  I  just  gave  them  to 
my  mother  to  take  care  of,  in  case  we 
ever  should  come  back  again  ;  but  there 
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was  not  much  chance  of  that,  for  Mr. 
Fairfax  said  he  never  meant  to  turn 
back  having  once  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  he  meant  it.  I  think  it 
was  just  knowing  Mr.  Fairfax  and  how 
determined  he  could  be  for  all  his  quiet 
ways  that  made  me  feel  so  desperate, 
lie  never  seemed  as  if  he  could  give  in 


eveiy  one  was  kind  to  me  and  thi^ 
children.  No  one  at  home  thought  I 
minded  leaving  much,  not  even  my 
own  mother,  for  I  seemed  to  feel 
stunned  like,  and  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  slipping  away  from  me.  It  would 
have  been  bad  enough  if  such  troubles 
had  fallen  on  me  anyhow,  but  that  they 


when  he  took  hold  of  an  idea.  I  was .  should  come  just  through  a  whim,  for 
not  over  strong  myself  either,  for  my  1 1  could  think  it  nothing  else,  of  Mr. 
youngest  baby  was  only  a  few  months  |  Fairfax's,  brought  on  by  reading  an 


old  at  the  time,  and  it  seemed  awful  to 
take  a  poor  little  mite  like  her  across 
the  seas. 
**  Yes,  I've  only   two  now,  for  the 


old  brown  book,  was  more  than  I  could 
stand. 

^^  Other  people  might  look  at  it  dif- 
ferently,  but   that's    the  only  way   I 


baby  died  six  weeks  after  we  got  to  could  see  it. 

Jacmel,  and  there  she's  buried.  Not  *^  It  was  calm  Weather,  and  although 
even  in  a  proper  cemetery,  just  in  a  it  was  terribly  hot,  still  when  we  got  to 
corner  of  the  ganlen.  Mr.  Fairfax, ,  Jacmel  and  I  saw  the  place  looking  so 
not  being  a  Papist,  and  hating  them  pretty  and  peaceful  from  the  ship  with 
almost  as  badly  if  not  worse  than '  its  white  houses  shining  among  the 
heathens,  had  no  right  to  put  her  in  .  green  trees,  I  felt  comforted  a  littlo. 
what  churchyanls  there  were."  |  It  looked  cleaner  and  less  savage  than 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  1 1  had  expected  ;  but  oh  !  when  I  got 
spoke,  but  she  dashed  them  away  with  ^  on  shore  and  saw  the  horrid  black  peo- 
one  thin  hand.  pie  with  their  evil  faces,  and  the  dirt  of 

^^  There  now,  I  never  meant  to  cry, '  the  streets  and  houses,  my  heart  sank, 
but  it  makes  me  feel  wild  to  think  that  and  I  felt  it  was  even  a  thousand  times 
all  there  is  to  show  for  the  time  we  worse  than  I  had  pictured  it. 
spent  there  is  my  pretty  fair-haired  ^*  There  was  no  proper  hotel,  and  the 
baby  lying  all  alone  among  those  hoiTid  only  thing  Mr.  Fairfax  could  do  was  to 
blacks.  take  some  rooms  in  the  house  of  a 

*'  That's  the  only  end  I  have  seen  to  dreadful  looking  negress  called  Euge- 
all   the  meetings  and   preachings  and    nia. 

gooiUbyes  that  were  given  in  plenty  '^  My  I  but  she  was  a  fiend,  that 
before  we  left.  The  people  about,  I  Eugenia.  Her  temper  was  that  awfol 
more  especially  the  colliers,  were  loath  .  I  never  dared  to  speak  to  her,  and  her 
to  let  Mr.  Fairfax  leave,  but  they  all  cooking  matched  her  temper.  No 
said  it  was  grand  of  him  to  go,  and  wonder  I  lost  my  poor  bab}',  what  with 
they  made  him  quite  into  a  kind  of  i  the  heat  and  the  change  and  the  had 
hero.  They  never  seemed  to  heed '  foo<1.  Mr.  Faiifax  seemed,  however* 
what  it  meant  to  the  children  and  my-  j  quite  satisfied,  and  although  he  wsft 
self ;  but  there,  that's  the  way  of  the  !  sorry  enough  when  the  1>aby  died,  he 
world,  and  of  course  the  wife  has  to  talked  about  what  other  missionaries 
follow  the  husband,  more's  the  shame  and  Christians  had  had  to  go  through, 
of  it  sometimes.  Oh  I  I  know  Tm  and  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  part  of 
talking  wild,  and  I-tn  a  wicked  woman,  the  business.  Now  it  may  be  all  verr 
but  I'm  only  talking  as  I  feel,  and  it's  well  for  martyrs  and  such  like  to  stand 
better  to  speak  it  for  once  than  to  wear  such  things,"  she  broke  off,  petulantly, 
one»elf  out  bv  feelin*;  it  all  without  '*  but  I'm  sure  I  never  wanted  to  be  a 
being  able  to  say  onti  word.  martyr,  nor  yet  a  missionary,  and  I've 

'^  To  make  a  long  story  short  we  were  ,  no  call.  I  only  asked  to  do  my  duty  as 
off  at  hist,  and  the  voyage  was  not  as ,  my  mother  did  before  me,  and  not  go 
bad  as  I  fancied.  running  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 

I  c 

**  The    ship   was  not   crowded,   and  '  give  my  life  and  my  children's  llrps  as 
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well,  to  horrid  blacks,  who  uever  want 
to  see  you  at  all." 

^^  Does  your  husband  feel  he  is  doing 
any  good  ?  "  I  here  enquired. 

There  was  such  magnificent  audacity 
in  the  idea  of  any  one  man  attempting 
single  handed  to  tackle  the  repulsive 
Haitian  problem,  that  I  could  not  but 
be  impressed  by  her  recital.  Haiti  is 
indeed  the  plague  spot  of  the  West 
Indies  —  the  eternal  shame  of  all  the 
better  class  of  colored  people ;  the 
moral,  which  is  always  pointed  at  with 
triumph  by  the  whites,  as  showing  to 
what  a  depth  of  degradation  the  ne- 
groes will  sink  if  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices. 

*'  Mr.  Fairfax  is  doing  no  sort  of 
good  there  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  she  an- 
swered, with  conviction.  "He  thinks 
it  will  come.  I  don't.  He  says  roots 
to  be  worth  anything  grow  slowly,  but 
I  don't  believe  there  arc  any  roots  to 
grow.  No,  not  for  a  minute.  First  of 
all,  wlmt  religion  they  have  got  is 
Papist,  and  that  of  course  he  cannot 
abide.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few 
Komim  Catholic  priests,  and  the  blacks 
seem  to  look  up  to  them  a  little. 
Eui^enia  knew  one,  a  Pfere  Andr^,  who 
used  to  come  and  see  her  sometimes. 
A  fine  fuss  she  made  over  his  visits 
too.  I'd  have  liked  him  for  my  own 
part  to  come  oftener,  for  when  she 
expected  him  she  did  try  to  clean  up  a 
bit,  and  change  her  dirty  white  wrap- 
per. Yes,  and  if  you  would  believe  it, 
she  would  dab  her  old  brown  face  witli 
violet  powder  too.  Such  vanity  you 
never  saw  before.  I  tined  to  tell  her 
what  I  thought  of  her ;  but  there,  she 
only  knew  a  few  words  of  English,  and 
1  never  could  talk  their  language.  I 
wished  I  could,  for  the  priest  looked  a 
kind  old  man,  and  although,  of  course, 
I  could  not  understand  what  he  said,  it 
was  a  mercy  to  see  a  white  face  again. 
Eui'enia  sjave  us  all  coffee  in  his  honor 
and  sweet  cakes,  and  it  was  very  good 
coffee,  for  she  took  trouble  for  once  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Fairfax  found  it  out 
later,  he  was  very  angry  with  me  and 
forbade  me  to  i^o  down  again  when  tlie 
priest  called,  or  I  should  be  converted 
or  something  dreadful.     That  was  right 


down  nonsense,  for  how  could  he  con- 
vert me,  however  sly  he  might  be^ 
when  neither  of  us  could  understand  a 
woi-d  the  other  said  ?  But  Mr.  Fairfax 
said  I  did  not  know  Jesuits  and  their 
ways.  Of  course  I  had  to  do  as  he 
said,  but  it  was  hard  to  sit  mewed  up- 
in  my  own  room  with  the  children  cry- 
ing, and  smelling  the  coffee  all  the 
time  through  the  cracks  of  the  door, 
and  hearing  P^re  Andre's  nice  white 
voice  and  laugh  as  he  talked  to  Euge- 
nia. Eugenia  was  furious  at  my  not 
coming  down,  and  I  could  not  make 
her  understand  it  was  not  my  fault  but 
Mr.  Fairfax's  doing." 

"Your  husband  might  have  ex- 
plained, for  he  can,  I  suppose,  talk 
French  quite  well  ?"  I  suggested. 

*^  Oh  no,  he  cannot.  He  had  learnt 
some  sort  of  French  at  college  —  that 
is,  he  could  read  it  a  little,  but  he  could 
hardly  understand  the  people  better 
than  I  could.  He's  learning,  however, 
and  he's  so  clever,  I  dare  say  he'll 
soon  pick  it  up.  I  suppose  it's  easy 
enough  ? " 

I  was  so  amazed  at  this  confession 
of  her  husband's  ignorance  that  Mrs. 
Fairfax  made  in  such  an  airy  manner, 
that  I  could  make  no  answer,  nor  was 
one  necessary,  for  here  the  saloon  door 
was  thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and 
through  it,  as  from  a  catapult,  a  small 
boy  projected  himself.  He  was  a  dirty- 
looking  little  boy,  and  much  sunburnt, 
but  I  guessed  at  once  who  he  was,  for 
he  had  his  mother's  light  blue  eyes 
and  fair  curly  hair.  He  came  up  to 
her  side,  and  asked  her  in  a  patron- 
izing voice  if  she  was  better. 

His  mother  stroked  his  grubby  hand 
affectionately,  while  her  eyes  looked  on 
him  with  pride. 

"This  is  my  Johnnie,"  she  said, 
"Johnnie,  speak  to  the  lady.  Johnnie 
knows  Haitian  quite  well,"  she  added 
proudly.  "  He  picked  it  up  directly  ; 
he's  very  quick,  like  his  father." 

Johnnie  nodded  with  some  elation. 
He  was  evidently  vain  of  his  accom- 
plishment. 

"Yes,  I  can  talk  it  all  right.  It's 
easy  enough  when  once  you  get  into 
the  way  of  it.     Tlie  other  fellows  — the 
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black  boys  at  Jacmcl  —  soon  taught 
me.  They  are  funny  chaps  too  —  not  a 
bit  like  the  Sheffield  boys  I  knew  at 
home,  but  I  had  friends  among  them. 
Plenty  of  friends." 

I  looked  at  him  aghast.  The  bare 
idea  of  any  English  boy  running  about 
with  a  lot  of  Haitian  ragamuffins,  and 
being  on  fnendly  terms  with  tliem, 
was  enough  to  make  any  English  resi- 
dent in  the  West  Indies  turn  cold  with 
horror. 

Johnnie,  however,  thought  he  was  a 
very  fine  fellow,  and  went  on,  nothing 
doubting,  with  a  would-be-grown-up 
air,  that  was  funny  to  see. 

'^  I  used  to  tell  them  I  did  not  think 
much  of  their  army.  Such  a  set,  no 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  no  two  men 
dressed  alike,  and  what  uniforms  they 
had,  all  in  rags  —  not  like  our  English 
soldiers." 

**They  were  forever  fighting  among 
themselves,"  observed  his  mother  lan- 
guidly. ''  We  had  three  revolutions,  1 
think,  when  we  were  at  Jacmel,  or  was 
it  five,  Johnnie  ?  " 

^^  I'm  sure  I  forget,  and  after  all  it 
never  seemed  to  make  much  differ- 
ence." 

But  here  the  jangling  of  the  dinner- 
bell  sent  him  off,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  discussion  of  Haitian  affairs 
for  the  time. 

The  next  day  was  calm  and  bright,  so 
calm,  indeed,  that  even  the  worat  of 
sailors  could  have  found  no  excuse  for 
not  being  on  deck. 

I  had  just  established  myself  in  my 
deck-chair,  when  I  heard  a  greeting. 
It  was  Mrs.  Fairfax,  looking  consider- 
ably better,  and  tidier  than  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  holding  a  small  girl  by 
the  hand. 

**  This  is  Janie,  the  jiirl.  She's 
dreadfully  scared  of  ladies,  seeing  so 
few  as  she  has  done.  Yes,  she  looks 
bad,  doesn't  she  ?  Hardly  a  good  ad- 
vertisement of  the  climate?"  and  she 
i:ave  a  bitter  little  laugh. 

The  poor  child  did  indeed  look  ill, 
:iiul  her  yellow  blotched  complexion 
('•>ntrastcd  sadlv  with  her  sunny  En- 
iilish  curls. 

'*  I   dare  say  she  will  get  all   right 


when  you  get  to  England/'  I  said  as 
encouragingly  as  I  could. 

^'It's  to  be  hoped  so.  She  was  a 
lovely  child  when  she  left  last  year^ 
and  her  skin  was  like  lilies  and  roses, 
but  the  food  or  the  climate  or  some- 
thing has  just  ruined  her.  When  I 
look  at  her  do  you  wonder  I  feel  mad 
with  the  place  ?  I  fancy  she's  better 
than  she  was.  Johnnie's  not  the  ssime 
boy.  I  hear  some  people  grumble  over 
ship  fare,  but  it  is  splendid  compared 
to  what  we've  been  having  for  a  year 
and  more  now.  I'll  sit  down  if  you'll 
let  me  and  have  a  talk." 

Mrs.  Fairfax  after  this  never  failed 
to  come  and  sit  down  by  me  every 
morning,  and  at  these  times  I  learnt 
more  about  Haiti  than  I  had  ever  done 
before. 

She  had  never  read  a  line  abont  the 
island,  and  thus,  while  it  limited  her 
horizon,  gave  to  her  descriptions  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
unbiassed  by  any  hearsay  stories. 

It  was  by  her  husband's  express  wish 
she  had  never  looked  at  any  books  on 
the  subject,  and  I  could  understand  his 
motive  well  enough.  The  poor  woman 
was  miserable  enough  over  her  life 
there  already,  without  being  haunted 
by  the  giisly  stories  of  cannibalism  that 
are  current  about  the  inhabitants,  and 
I  took,  of  course,  special  care  not 
to  enlighten  her.  She  had,  luckily 
enough,  a  wholesome  horror  of  '*  Saint 
John's"  book  from  its  effect  on  her 
husband,  and  thus  had  no  curiosity  to 
read  it  heraelf. 

She  told  me  more  stories  than  I  can 
reiiiember  of  ''  that  Eugenia's  "  misde- 
meanors and  terrific  temper. 

Of  the  dress  of  the  Haitian  beauties, 
the  trailing  white  wrappers,  more  or 
less  embroidered  and  befrillcd,  bat  al- 
ways soiled,  that  with  a  neat  black 
shawl  formed  their  invariable  home 
attire.  Of  the  grand  silkv  and  even 
velvets  that  the}'  don  on  highdays  and 
holidays  with  feathered  hats  and  flower- 
trimmed  bonnets  strai^^ht  from  I'aris. 

She  waxed  quite  eloquent  over  the 
niillinery,  for,  as  she  said,  ^^The  rich 
women  get  all  their  things  from  Paris. 
It's  funny,  but   they  never  seem   to 
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waut  for  money.  The  coffee  grows 
almost  wild,  and  except  on  their  clothes, 
they  spend  nothing." 

Eugenia  herself,  for  all  her  curious 
wavs.  had  been  twice  to  France,  and 
had  drawers  full  of  expensive  linery,  to 
SMV  nothing  of  jewellery  tliat  had  as- 
tonished her  English  lodger,  ''and  of 
course  being  a  London  girl,  I  know 
what  good  tilings  are  when  I  see 
them." 

She  told  me  of  the  few  short  excur- 
sions she  had  taken  with  her  husband 
and  children  intg  the  country,  and  of 
the  snakes  that  had  terrified  her  there 
vso  that  she  liad  not  dared  to  leave  the 
security  of  the  carriaure,  ''  jjreat  black 
and  yellow  snakes  that  made  my  flesh 
creep  to  look  at.  They  said  they  were 
not  poisonous,  but  tlie  sight  of  them 
\vas  bad  enougli,  and  no  negro  will  kill 
one.  Mr.  Fairfax  says  they  still  wor- 
ship them,  and  they  certainly  are 
afiaid  of  them." 

IIow  her  husband  had  killed  one 
once  because  she  was  so  frisrhtened  of 
il,  and  the  black  boys  fairly  set  on  him, 
and  stoned  him,  and  it  might  have 
gone  liard  with  him  if  the  old  priest  had 
not  been  passing  at  the  time  and  ex- 
plained to  them  how  it  was  and  made 
them  stop. 

^'  Mr.  Fairfax  was  quite  vexed  with 
him,  but  I  felt  thankful  enough,  for  as 
it  was  he  ''ot  a  nasty  cut  on  his  fore- 
head  with  a  bit  of  broken  cocoanut." 

As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  Pfere 
Andre's  influence  disconcerted  the 
would-be  Evangelist  even  more  than 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  Haitians. 

He  had  been  prepared  for  the  latter, 
but  the  old  priest  he  had  not  counted 
f>n,  and  he  resented  his  power.  The 
negroes  themselves  were  bad  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  P^re  Andrd's  sway 
over  them  was  of  the  lightest,  but 
what  traces  of  reverence  and  loyalty 
they  still  retained  for  a  European  priest 
were  his,  and  his  alone.  He  had  lived 
among  them  for  over  forty  years  to 
begin  with.  He  understood  their  speech 
and  their  strange  customs.  He  did 
what  he  could  himself,  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  those  things  that  he  could  not 
remedy.     He  understood  perfectly  the 
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superstitious  terror  that  the  Vaudoo 
worship  inspired,  and  how  vain  it  was 
for  him  to  battle  with  it  ;  but  still  he 
worked  on.  With  all  his  experience  it 
was  little  he  could  do  against  the  flood 
of  evil  that  overspread  the  whole  island, 
and  he  watched  with  amused  pity  the 
futile  and  boneless  efforts  of  his  En- 
glish  rival  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Fairfax  had  after  many  attempts 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  half-ruined 
chapel  that  some  fifty  3^ears  or  more 
ago  had  been  founded  by  some  Metho- 
dists from  Barbfidoes.  Of  this  he  had 
taken  possession,  and  after  making  the 
necessary  repairs  inmself,  with  infinite 
trouble  had  scraped  together  four  or 
five  old  negroes  and  negresses,  who  in 
consideration  of  a  weekly  dole,  mjide 
no  objection  to  posing  before  their  fel- 
lows as  members  of  the  original  con- 
gregation. 

Mrs.  Fairfax,  with  the  intuition  of 
womankind,  guessed  the  truth,  but  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  too  single-minded  himself 
to  believe  that  the  weekly  cents  could 
induce  them  to  perjure  themselves  in 
this  way. 

To  these  and  to  his  family  he  used 
therefore  to  preach  vehemently  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  then  in  what  lame 
and  halting  Creole-French  he  could 
command,  with  a  frequent  recourse  to 
a  dictionary. 

'*  The  English  sermons  were  beauti- 
ful," his  wife  remarked  plaintively, 
''  but  none  of  the  blacks  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  them.  The  old 
men  mostly  went  to  sleep.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  younger  ones  came  to  see 
what  it  was  like  and  to  gape  at  us. 
They  just  did  it  out  of  insolence  I 
know,  for  it  amused  them  to  find  how 
angry  it  made  John  to  see  them  staring 
at  me,  for  of  courae  while  he  was 
preacliing  he  could  take  no  notice.  It 
was  all  very  discouraging,  but  Mr. 
Fairfax  says  if  Pfere  Andr^  has  stayed 
there  forty  years  so  can  he." 

I  said  nothing.  1  felt  Mrs.  Fairfax 
liad  on  her  side  more  common  sense 
than  her  husband,  and  also  that  if  the 
good  old  priest,  hindered  by  no  anxiety 
as  to  wife  or  child,  and  with  every 
advantage  in  the   way  of  Church  and 
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lauj^uaoje,  had  done  so  little,  Mr.  Fair- 
fax's dreams  were  vain  iudeed. 

Was  this  the  faith  that  moved  moun- 
tains, or  only  the  blind  self-coufldcnce 
that  leads  men  to  their  own  de- 
struction ?  Ilis  wife  showed  ine  his 
photograph  one  morning,  a  fine,  broad- 
shouldered  man  with  deep-set,  dreamy 
eyes  and  an  obstinate  chin.  "  It  was 
taken  when  we  married,"  she  remarked, 
as  she  wiped  the  glass  carefully,  ^'  and 
it  is  a  bit  faded,  but  is  still  very  like 
him." 

It  was  a  peculiar  face,  not  without 
charm,  but  with  a  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakness  in  it ;  outlines  that 
seemed  somehow  to  explain  his  char- 
acter better  than  pages  of  description. 

After  this  I  saw  very  little  of  Mi-s. 
Fairfax,  for  at  Barbadocs  several  Bap- 
tist families  came  on  board,  includ- 
ing two  liaptist  ministers,  and  they  at 
once  foregathered  with  Mrs.  Fairfax  — 
for  her  husband  had  been  sufficiently 
known  as  a  preacher  in  England  for 
her  to  be  quite  a  pei-son  of  considera- 
tion among  her  own  sect.  They  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  possess  great  attrac- 
tions, but  they  seemed  to  suit  the  poor 
little  woman,  and  she  was  a  great  deal 
with  them. 

I  heard  her  pouring  out  her  woes, 
much  as  she  had  done  to  me,  to  the 
Kev.  Abel  Clavering  one  morning,  and 
he  was  listening  with  great  attention 
and  sympathy. 

*'  Mr.  (Slavering  is  a  really  kind 
man,"  she  confided  to  me  next  day. 
''  He  says  he's  going  to  write  to  Mr. 
Fairfax  and  tell  him  it's  his  positive 
duty  to  come  back.  Mr.  Clavering 
says  he's  just  come  back  himself  from 
three  months  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and 
he  would  not  tiike  a  wife  out  to  any 
of  them  on  any  account.'' 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Clavering  with  some 
attention  next  time  he  passed.  He 
was  a  short,  stout  man,  with  an  air  of 
being  much  oppressed  by  his  white 
clerical  tie. 

Otherwise  he  was  most  uninteresting 
and  unremarkable,  save  at  meal  times, 
when  he  was  given  to  lengthy  *'  bless- 
ings *'  before  meat.  I  suppose  he  pro- 
portioned them  to  his  appetite,  which 


was  immense.  I  believe,  however,  he 
was  kind-hearted,  for  he  certainly  used 
to  be  very  good  to  poor  little  Janie,  the 
sickly  small  girl,  and  he  lent  his  deck- 
chair  to  Mrs.  Fairfax,  as  well  as  several 
tracts  and  ponderous  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. He  had  really  compassion  ou 
her,  I  believe.  Besides,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  she  was  a  very 
pretty  woman  still  in  her  way. 

She  looked  much  stronger  by  the 
time  we  were  in  sight  of  England. 

I  was  struck  by  her  improved  looks 
when  I  said  good-bye'  to  her,  for  I  was 
landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Fairfax 
family,  in  common  with  most  other 
passengers,  were  going  on  to  South- 
ampton. 

*^  You  are  getting  on  so  well  that 
perhaps  we  shall  go  back  together  next 
year.  You  might  let  mo  know,"  I 
said,  as  I  gave  her  my  address  thai  she 
had  begged  me  for. 

A  cloud  came  over  her  face. 

^^  I  shall  never  go  back,"  she  siud 
shortly.  **  I've  quite  made  up  my 
mind  about  that." 

*'  But  your  husband  ?  " 

^^  My  husband  must  make  up  hi* 
mind,  too,  and  choose  between  Haiti 
and  me  — and  us,"  she  said  in  a  dogged 
voice.  '^  If  he  thinks  his  ^  call '  comes 
before  us,  well  and  good,  but  the  chil* 
dren  and  I  go  there  no  more  ;  besides^ 
Mr.  Clavering  says " 

But  I  had  no  time  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Clavering's  views,  and  so  we  parted, 
and  gradually  she  and  her  sioty  faded 
away  from  my  memory  in  the  delight  of 
being  once  more  at  home  again. 
•        •••••• 

It  was  quite  a  year  afterwards  tliui 
I  received  a  letter  in  an  unknown 
cramped  hand  with  a  very  deep  black 
border. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and  en- 
closed another  epistle  written  in  French 
on  thin  foreign  paper,  and  stamped 
with  the  characteristic  Haitian  stamp  — 
in  this,  as  in  greater  things,  a  burlesque 
imitation  of  its  French  prototype. 

The  first  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax, briefly  informing  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  dead.  He  had  died  in  Haiti 
I  a  month   before.    So  much  she  knew 
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through  the  English  consul  at  Port  au 
Prince.  He  had  sent  her  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Pferc  Andrd,  who  happened 
to  he  with  her  hushand  during  his  last 
illness.  She  was  glad,  she  said,  to 
think  he  was  not  alone,  although  she 
did  not  expect  Mr.  Fairfax  would  care 
to  have  such  a  one  as  he  hy  him  at  the 
end.  It  was  no  more,  though,  than  he 
had  a  right  to  expect,  tempting  Prov- 
idence as  he  had  done  hy  his  conduct. 
AVould  I,  could  I,  translate  Pfere  An- 
drd's  letter  ?  She  remembered  I  knew 
French,  and  she  did  not  like  to  send  it 
to  a  stranger. 

I  unfolded  the  letter,  i  It  was  closely 
written.  I  read  it  carefully  through 
twice,  and  I  translated  it,  so  I  remem- 
ber its  purport  perfectly,  although  it 
has  long  ago  been  returned  to  its  right- 
ful owner.  Sometimes  I  ask  myself  if 
it  did  not  make  perhaps  more  impres- 
sion on  me  than  on  the  widow  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  began  very 
formally,  but  gradually  Pfere  Andr^  for- 
got his  old-fashioned  sentences  of  sym- 
pathy, and  to  describe  the  impression 
that  ''  ce grand  Monsieur  Fairfax"  had 
made  on  him  from  the  first ;  how  will- 
ingly he  would  have  advised  and  be- 
friended him,  but  how  he  saw  that  all 
his  efforts  had  been  mistaken.  '*  No 
one  knew  better  than  I  did  all  he  would 
have  to  pass  through,  his  discourage- 
ments, his  hardships.  lie  Avas,  it  is 
true,  not  of  the  faith,  but  it  was  re- 
freshing to  see  any  Christian  take  an 
interest  in  this  poor  neglected  island, 
and  I  am  old  enough  not  to  laugh  at 
enthusiasm,  however  misguided.  God 
knows  there  is  little  enough  of  it  left  in 
the  world  nowadays.  To  look  at  this 
tail  Englishman  brought  back  my  own 
young  days  and  the  faith  and  hope  I 
had  then.  I  still  have  faith,  thanks  be 
to  God,  but  it  is  of  another  kind  — the 
faith  that  comes  of  patience  and  wears 
her  grey  robes,  but  hope,  save  in  a  life 
beyond,  has  passed  away  from  me." 

The  old  man  went  on  to  tell  how, 
Avhen  Fairfax's  wife  and  children  had 
loft  him,  he  had  worked  harder  than 
i;ver,  but  all  to  no  avail.  He  recounted 
with  pitying  detail  how  the  Englishman 
had  been  cheated  and  taken  in  at  every 


turn,  and  how  his  eyes  were  opened 
gradually  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
he  had  set  himself,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge came  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
his  own  helplessness  to  deal  with  it. 
How  he  had  gone  at  last  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  inland  town  of  Jeremie, 
trusting  he  might  meet  with  a  better 
reception  there,  and  how  the  journey 
had  ended  in  yet  another  disappoint- 
ment. 

How  he  lost  heart,  and  after  looking 
like  a  ghost  for  weeks  he  finally  broke 
down  and  became  so  ill  he  could  not 
move,  for  even  his  powerful  physique 
was  not  proof  against  repeated  attacks 
of  fever. 

How  at  last  Pfere  Andr^,  hearing  of 
his  sad  plight,  determined  to  go  and 
see  him,  hoping  that  this  time  he  might 
not  be  repulsed. 

Of  the  sick  man's  astonishment  when 
he  saw  who  his  helper  was,  and  of  how 
he,  being  then  *'  weak  as  a  child," 
made  no  remonstrance,  but  let  himself 
be  nursed  back  into  a  tremulous  life. 

''  He  was  docile  as  a  little  child,  and 
said  nothing.  I  think  even  he  grew  to 
love  me  as  a  child  loves  its  nurse," 
wrote  the  kind  old  man.  ''  He  used  to 
lie  quite  still  for  hours  without  a  word 
passing  his  lips  ;  but  he  had  the  little 
pictures  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
letters  near  him,  many,  many  letters, 
and  those  he  looked  at  often.  I  used 
to  laugh  at  him  and  call  them  his  toys^ 
and  then  tell  him  he  must  make  haste 
and  get  well  and  go  back,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  looked  sad  at  my 
words. 

^*  I  had  brought  him  his  letters  as 
usual  from  the  post-ofiice  when  the 
fortnightly  mail  came  in.  He  had 
some  from  England  as  usual,  and  I 
hoped  they  would  give  him  pleasure. 
He  read  them  at  once,  and  then  he  said 
in  his  weak,  puzzled  voice,  ^  I  do  not 
understand  ;  she  is  well  they  tell  me, 
but  she  is  not  coming  back,  so  I  shall 
not  see  her  again.'  He  seemed  very 
sad  and  quiet  afterwards.  I  tried  to 
make  him  take  food,  but  he  would  not, 
but  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  At 
midnight  he  died. 

^^  I  was  not  surprised,  I  hardly  ex- 
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peeled  him  to  live,  but  I  diil  uot  thiuk 
he  would  die  so  quiekly. 

*'  He  made  mistakes.  He  made  a 
^j'leat  one  when  he  eanie  out  to  Haiti  in 
the  way  he  did  ;  but  I  felt  sure  he  was 
a  truly  good  man,  and  I  wept  as  for  a 
friend  wlien  he  died. 

*'  The  negroes  could  not  comprehend 
my  grief,  for  they  knew  Monsieur  Fair- 
fax had  not  loved  me. 

'*  I  had  him  buried  beside  his  little 
child,  so  neither  of  them  now  lies 
alone."  Then  followed  a  brief  inven- 
tory of  his  clothes  and  effects,  a  very 
scanty  one,  and  witli  a  few  more  gen- 
eral assurances  of  sympathy,  the  letter 
ended. 

The  last  news  I  lieard  from  Mrs. 
P^iirfax  was  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Clavering. 

I  think  this  time  she  may  be  toler- 
ably sure  at  least  that  lier  second  hus- 
band is  not  likely  to  have  inconvenient 
*-ealls.'^ 

I  believe  she  is  right  when  she  says 
she  feels  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
children  to  have  some  one  to  look  after 
them.  .She  will  attend  to  her  hus- 
band's shirt  collai*s,  and  he  will  take 
care  that  none  of  his  family  stir  out  of 
the  beaten  track. 

What  puzzles  me,  however,  is  what 
manner  of  man  was  her  llrst  husband. 
Was  he  simply,  as  his  wife  believed, 
the  mistaken  victim  of  a  whim  ?  or 
was  he,  unluckily  for  his  belougings, 
really  in  some  measure  a  martyr  and  a 
hero?  I  have  thought  over  it  often, 
and  as  vet  can  lind  no  answer  to  mv 
mind  !     L  am  puzzling  over  it  still. 

TlIK    AL'THOU   i)Y 

*•  A  Stidy  IX  Color.-' 


From  The  C<)ntomi»orary  lieview. 
THK  EASTKKN  HIXDU   KUSH. 

PUULIC  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  lurneil  ver}-  frequently  to  the 
eastern  Hindu  Kush  region,  numerous 
expeditions  have  crossed  and  re-crossed 
the  great  table-lands  and  valleys  to  the 
north  of  the  main  range,  and  a  volumi- 
nous, if  occasionally  sketchy  and  unsat- 


isfactory, literature  has  grown  up  round 
the  Pamir  question.  The  country  to 
the  south  of  the  eastern  Hindu  Ku:»h  i^ 
uot  so  well  known  geuenilly,  although 
it  has  been  exhaustively  explored.  It 
is  about  this  portion  of  the  Hindu  Ku»li 
region,  included  in  the  limits  of  thf 
Gilgit  Agency,  directly  under  its  influ- 
ence, or  indirectly  connected  with  it, 
that  I  shall  treat.  For  dctiiiled  infor- 
mation I  would  refer  any  one  who 
cares  to  pursue  the  subject  further  to 
my  predecessor  in  Gilgit,  Major  Bid- 
dulph's  exhaustive  work,  **The  Tribe* 
of  the  Hindu  Kush,'^  and  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Knight's  most  interesting  book  of 
travel,*^  Where  Three  Empires  Meet." 
I  must  premise  my  remarks  by  ]iointing 
out  that  of  course  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  mili- 
tary and  political  questions. 

To  the  region  in  question,  which  cm- 
braces  Chitnd  on  the  west,  including 
Yasin,  the  Gilgit  valley  from  Gakuch 
in  Punyal  to  the  Indus  at  Bunji,  Huuzai 
and  Nagar  to  the  north,  the  Shin  re- 
public of  the  Indus  valley  as  far  a» 
Sazin  to  the  south,  the  Kohistan  i  Ma- 
lazai,  and  a  portion  of  the  Indus  valley. 
Kohistan,  has  been  applied  the  nana- 
of  Dardistan.  A  misleading  title,  for 
there  is  no  such  countr}'  as  DardisUiu, 
and  there  is  no  one  united  race  to  which 
the  name  of  Dard  could  be  applied.  It 
is  said  that  the  people  living  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kandia  River  arc  called 
Dards  by  their  neighbors,  but  ufier  Ave 
years  of  residence  in  the  country,  and 
repeated  journeys  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  I  can  safely  say  thai  I  have 
never  heard  the  term  used.  What 
were  the  exact  limits  of  the  countr)*  in- 
habited b}'  the  Danls  of  the  aucient 
geographers  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
say  ;  the  name  was  most  likely  applied 
to  the  races  occupying  tho  Indus  valley 
from  Ladakh  to  the  Punjab.  At  pres- 
ent the  name  has  no  scientific  value. 

Many  languages  and  dialects  arc 
spoken  tliroughout  this  region,  and 
many  castes  exist  in  it,  of  which  only 
the  most  important  can  be  nieiitioned. 
Their  distribution  seems  to  point  t«» 
successive  waves  of  conquest.  Tli" 
races  are  one  and  all  believed  ii>  l-c 
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Aryan,  the  people  ot*  Iluuza  and  Nagur 
presenting  a  strikingly  pure  type.  Jiu- 
rishki,  the  language  of  the  Yeshkuns, 
is  spoken  in  the  inaccessible  Hunza, 
Xagar,  and  Yasin  valleys ;  Shina 
throughout  Aslor,  Gilgit,  Punyal,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Ghizr  valley  ; 
from  the  Indus  valiev  ihrou^h  Giljjrit  to 
Ghizr  the  proportion  of  Shins  varies 
from  ninety  to  thirty-live  per  cent,  of 
the  population  ;  off  the  main  line  of 
advance  in  Astor,  Hunza,  Xagar,  and 
Yasin,  the  proportion  is  reversed,  and 
the  Yeshkuns  preponderate,  driven 
back  by  the  advancing  tide.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Hunza  valley, 
called  Gujlial,  is  inhabited  by  immi- 
grants from  AVakhan  to  the  north  of 
the  Hindu  Kush.  In  Chitral,  as  Bid- 
dulph  says,  the  population  is  a  curious 
and  intricate  ethnological  puzzle.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  appear  to  belong  to 
an  aboriginal  race  speaking  Khowar ; 
the  ruling  class,  the  Adamzada,  would 
seem  to  be  drawn  from  tribes  which 
held  Badakshan,  Shignan,  AVakhan,  and 
Koslian.  These  ethnological  questions, 
however,  are  too  intricate  to  enter  into 
here. 

To  the  west  of  Chitral  lies  Kafiristan, 
of  which  I  cannot  speak.  Soon  I  trust 
that  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson, 
will  give  to  the  world  the  wonderful 
story  of  his  successful  exploration  of  a 
great  part  of  that  fascinating  country. 
For  the  best  part  of  a  year  he  lived 
amongst  the  Kafirs ;  he  is  the  only 
Kuropean  who  has  ever  penetrated  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  that  most  inter- 
esting race,  the  only  white  man  who 
has  crossed  the  Mandal  (or  Minjan) 
pass,  has  traversed  the  country  from 
the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Kunar  valley, 
and  who  has  visited  Veran,  the  most 
important  village  in  the  heart  of  this 
hitherto  unexplored  country.  Putting 
aside  Kafiristan,  the  region  of  which  I 
am  speaking  is  still  of  great  interest. 
It  is  some  two  hundred  miles  in  width 
from  the  Dorali  pass,  leading  from 
Chitral  into  Badakshan  to  the  Indus  at 
lUinji,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
ill  depth  from  the  crest  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  to  Sazin,  where  the  Indus  takes 
its  great  bend  to  the  south.    Numerous 


passes  from  the  Shimshal  on  the  east 
to  the  Dorah  on  the  west  lead  into  it 
over  the  great  mountain  barrier,  and 
from  it  roads  run  to  India  through  the 
Kunar  and  Indus  valleys,  and  to  Kash- 
mir by  Astor  and  the  Gurais  valley, 
roads  along  which  centuries  ago  flowed 
the  great  tide  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage, 
and  caravans  of  the  merchandise  of 
central  Asia.  The  region  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  main  water- 
systems —  that  of  the  Chitral  River, 
which,  uniting  the  waters  from  the 
Baroghil,  Arkari,  and  Dorah  valleys 
falls  into  the  Kabul  River  close  to 
Jelalabad,  and  joins  the  Indus  above 
Attock  —  and  that  of  the  Gilgit  River, 
which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Y'asin,  Ishkdman,  and  Hunza  val- 
leys, falls  into  the  Indus  at  Bunji. 
The  Indus  drains  the  whole  region. 
The  water-parting  between  these  two 
systems  is  the  range  joining  .the  Hindu 
Kush  to  the  Hindu  Raj,  the  latter 
being  the  northern  watershed  of  the 
Indus  valley,  between  Bunji  and  Chi- 
tral. 

It  is  difticult  for  any  one  who  has  not 
traversed  the  country  to  realize  what  a 
road  in  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
means.  When  I  first  visited  Gilgit, 
five  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  yard 
of  what  we  should  call  a  road  in  the 
whole  region,  and  only  one  permanent 
bridge,  that  over  the  Chitral  River  at 
Chitral  itself.  Narrow  paths,  so  nar- 
row that  often  while  the  rider's  boot 
on  one  side  brushed  the  cliff,  liis  outer 
foot  overhung  a  precipice,  followed  the 
course  of  the  streams.  Often  in  tlie 
course  of  one  short  march  the  palli 
ascends  a  thousand  feet  or  more  to 
avoid  crossing  some  precipitous  cliff, 
and  the  repeated  ascents  and  descents 
render  riding  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
Frequently  the  path  is  carried  across 
the  face  of  a  cliff  on  rouglily  con- 
structed galleries,  upheld  by  shaky  tim- 
bers jammed  into  interstices  in  the 
rock.  In  many  of  the  valleys,  when 
the  summer  sun  melts  the  accumula- 
tions of  snow,  and  the  mighty  glaciers 
pour  down  their  flooded  torrents,  the 
lower  paths  become  impassable  for  ani- 
mals.    For  mouths  at  a  time  all  animal 
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Iraflic  is  suspended,  and  men  on  foot 
alone,  followinpj  giddy  tracks  skirting 
gigantic  precipices,  can  with  difficult}' 
find  their  way  from  valley  to  valley. 
Three  years  ago,  for  instance,  when  an 
impending  attack  hy  the  Ilunza  Xagar 
trihesinen  on  Chalt,  our  frontier  out- 
post thirty  miles  nortli  of  Gilgit,  forced 
me  to  move  troops  to  tlie  frontier,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  take  a  mule 
battery  through  with  tlie  infantry. 
The  road  runs  along  the  Hunza  River, 
through  one  of  the  wildest  gorges  in 
the  Hindu  Kush,  great  cliffs  rise  sheer 
out  of  the  water,  and  tower  thousands 
of  feet  above  you.  The  beat  in  June, 
when  we  passed  through  the  gorge,  is 
territic  ;  it  always  seemed  to  me  a 
titting  approach  to  the  gate  of  hell. 
Eiofht  times  in  one  march  had  the 
mules  to  be  unladen,  and  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage  carried  across  cliffs 
by  the  men.  One  cliff  presented  such 
difficulties  that  even  unladen  mules 
could  not  cross  it,  and  we  were  forced 
to  swim  them  over  the  river  below  it, 
and  to  re-cross  them  above  it.  Again 
in  March  last,  when  moving  reinforce- 
ments to  Chilas  in  the  Indus  valley, 
two  marches  were  impassable  to  un- 
laden mules,  and  I  was  obliged  to  move 
down  the  jjuns  on  coolies.  Such  were 
the  roads  all  through  this  region  five 
years  ago.  Now  a  good  mountain  road 
is  complete  to  Gilgit,  the  Indus  is 
bridged  at  Bunji,  a  passable  road  leads 
to  Chilas,  and  the  communications  gen- 
erally are  improving. 

But  if  the  roads  are  wild  and  un- 
pleasant for  riders  troubled  with  nerves, 
the  scenery  to  which  they  give  access 
surpasses  in  grandeur  any  that  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  admire.  Gilgit  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  region  where  the 
mountains  attain  perhaps  the  greatest 
averaire  heii'ht  in  the  world.  Within 
seventy  miles  are  eight  mountains  witli 
an  elevation  of  from  twenty-four  thou- 
sand to  twenty-six  thousand  feet,  while 
range  after  range  averages  from  eigh- 
teen thousand  to  twenty  thousand  feet. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  wonderful  pan- 
•'  orama  is  hidden  from  sij^ht,  for  the 
valleys  in  which  the  roads  run  are  very 
narrow,  and  the   lower  hills  shut    out 


the  view  of  the  great  mountains  behind. 
From  Gilgit  itself  the  great  Rakapushi, 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  high  though 
it  is,  and  disUint  but  a  few  miles,  is 
invisible,  and  only  three  peaks  of  lesser 
importance,  "  three  silent  pinnacles  of 
aged  snow,"  relieve  the  monotony  id" 
the  view.  To  one  accustomed  to  llu- 
comparatively  pigmy  hills  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  beauty  of  outline  and  ex- 
quisite variety  of  coloring  of  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  mountains,  this  portion  ol 
the  Hindu  Kush  at  first  causes  a  feel- 
ing almost  of  disappointment.  The 
Kashmir  mountains,  through  wliich  the 
traveller  passes  on  his  wa}'  north,  are 
clothed  in  grand  fir  forests,  ai*ti  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  are  generally  soft 
of  outline,  compared  to  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Indus.  The  traveller, 
after  leaving  Kashmir,  each  day  gcl> 
into  a  more  barren  region,  till  at  last, 
with  the  exception  of  the  patches  of 
cultivation  in  the  valleys,  and  the  scat- 
tered forests  which  begin  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  seven  thousand  feet,  no  sign  of 
vegetation  meets  the  eye.  On  all  sides 
rise  bare,  precipitous  mountains,  wild 
in  outline,  depressing  in  coloring,  re- 
peating with  a  deadly  monotony  tlio 
same  tones  of  dull  grey  and  yellow, 
darkening  to  browns  and  purples  in  the 
shadow.  It  is  only  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  rain  falls  that  the  coloring, 
which  is  obliterated  by  bright  sunliglit. 
shows  out.  Then  the  mountain-sides 
are  clothed  in  delicate  reds  and  brownsi 
and  soft  shades  of  green,  and,  through 
the  light  veil  of  falling  rain,  range  after 
range  stretches  away  with  exquisitely 
softened  outlines  ;  and,  wlicn  the  dark 
storm-clouds  in  spring  sweep  down  the 
valleys,  lurid  reds  and  great  waslies  of 
purple  glorify  the  silent  hills. 

Gi*adually  the  feeling  of  vnstuess 
gains  upon  one,  as  the  eye  almost  tires 
from  ever  following  from  base  to  crest 
the  severe  lines  of  the  enclosing  hills 
above  which  occasionall}*  a  solitary 
peak  of  snow  rises  majestically  Into 
the  blue.  Splendid  panoramas  unfold 
themselves  to  the  traveller  crossing 
some  high  pass,  such  as  the  Banok  Iji, 
sixteen  thousand  feet  high,  over  which 
the  road  from  Astor  to  Skardu  passes. 
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«nd  around  him  stretch  endless  circles 
of  eternal  snow.  But  the  height  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  gener- 
ally dwarfs  the  great  peaks,  and  it  is 
only  when  from  some  favorable  point  a 
view  is  obtained  of  a  great  mountain, 
complete  from  foot  to  summit,  that  one 
realizes  the  colossal  scale  on  which  na- 
ture has  here  worked. 

Then,  indeed,  the  gi*andeur  is  over- 
powering, and  the  impression  of  im- 
mensity stamps  itself  indelibly  and 
almost  oppressively  on  the  mind. 
Finally  the  eye  becomes  habituated  to 
I  ho  vast  proportions,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  dwelling  on  bare  and  gigantic 
outlines  and  monotonous  coloring,  that 
the  traveller  on  his  return  through 
Kashmir  finds  that  the  scenery  which 
had  enchanted  him  on  his  outward 
journey  with  its  wild  beauty,  the  val- 
leys through  which  the  road  runs 
hemmed  in  by  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  and  by  fir-clad  slopes,  the  rushing 
rivers  flowing  under  banks  clothed 
wiih  thickets  of  white  lilac  and  hazel, 
all  seem  modelled  on  a  scale  of  fairy- 
like  minuteness,  and  the  eye  wanders 
in  almost  startled  pleasure  over  the 
ever-varying  scene,  the  changing  color- 
ing, and  the  delightful  verdure  of  the 
landscape. 

There  are  but  few  points  from  which 
the  exceptional  views  of  the  greater 
mountains  can  be  obtained.  The  fin- 
est I  have  ever  seen  are  those  of 
Xanga  Parbat  from  the  Bunji  plain,  of 
Rakapushi  from  Hunza,  and  Tirich 
Mir  from  the  Arkari  valley  in  Chitral. 
Seen  from  the  Btinjl  plain,  Nanga 
Parbat,  twenty-six  thousand  feet  high, 
tills  up  the  southern  end  of  the  valley. 
The  dead  grey  sloping  plain,  the  bare 
precipices  of  hill  to  right  and  left,  lead 
up  to  the  narrowing  head  of  the  valley 
hemmed  ip  by  fir-clad  and  snow-tipped 
hills,  an<},  above  all,  towering  thou- 
sands of  feet  over  the  Hattu  Pir,  which 
itself  riKes  in  the  foreground  in  one 
precipitous  wall,  six  thousand  feet 
sheer  out  of  the  plain,  majestic  and 
solita^j',  with  no  other  mountains  near 
to  dvarf  it,  looms  the  grand  mass  of 
Nannra  Parbat,  fifteen  thousand  feet  of 
unbroken  snow  and  ice. 


The  view  of  Rakapushi  from  Hunza 
is  again  superb.  Standing  below  the 
picturesque  fort  you  look  across  the 
valley,  barely  a  couple  of  miles  wide, 
the  river  running  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low in  a  deep  gorge.  Direct  out  of  the 
valley  in  one  magnificent  sweep  of 
eighteen  thousand  feet  from  the  river 
rises  Rakapushi,  the  lower  sweep  for 
thousands  of  feet  bare  as  usual,  cov- 
ered at  their  base  only  by  terrace  after 
terrace  of  cultivation,  by  endless  or- 
chards of  apricot,  apple,  and  pear, 
above  them  a  few  patches  of  dense 
forest,  and  then  in  summer  twelve 
thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  feet  of 
snow  in  one  vast  pile,  below  which 
huge  glaciei*s  pusii  down  almost  into 
the  valley.  A  sight  once  seen  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

If  the  country  is  interesting,  so  are 
the  people.  The  Shins,  I  believe,  are 
a  dying  race,  tlie  Botogah  Glen  in 
Chilas,  which  fifty  yeai*s  ago  is  said  to 
have  turned  out  twelve  hundred  flight- 
ing  men,  lately  furnished  a  sixth  of 
that  number  ;  in  the  Indus  valley  they 
are  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  gradually  sup- 
planted by  more  vigorous  immigrants 
from  the  lower  Indus  valley  ;  in  Gilgit 
they  strike  one  as  unenterprising  and 
wanting  in  stamina.  Throughout  the 
whole  recrion  under  review  I  should 
say  the  races,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  naturally  peaceful.  There  is  none 
of  the  fiery  dash  of  the  Pathan,  their 
inter-tribal  fights  have  never  been  verv 
costly  in  life.  But  as  I  always  ex- 
pected, and  as  we  found  in  the  Hunza 
Nagar  expedition,  they  are  stubborn 
and  gallant  foes  when  entrenched. 
Good  cragsmen,  with  a  natural  talent 
for  making  the  most  of  a  defensive 
position,  which  centuries  of  fitful  war- 
fare has  perfected,  they  are  difficult 
enemies  to  deal  with.  That  they  can 
"  take  a  licking,"  as  a  boy  would  say, 
and  bear  but  little  malice,  that  they 
appreciate  fair  play,  and  can  recognize 
the  desire  we  have  to  prevent  oppres- 
sion, is  shown  by  the  state  of  Hunza 
and  Nagar.  Not  a  single  shot  was 
fired  after  the  final  engagement  which 
broke    the    power    of    the    tribesmen, 
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office I's  traversed  the  country  from  end 
lo  end  with  nominal  escort,  and  within 
a  few  months  Mr.  Conway's  party  wan- 
dered unguarded  through  Ihe  country. 

Except  in  the  Indus  valley  there  is 
no  fanaticism.  In  Yasin,  Punyal,  and 
Hunza,  the  people  are  chiefly  Maulai, 
belonging  to  that  heretical  Mohamme- 
dan sect,  die  head  of  which  till  lately 
was  H.  H.  Agha  Khan,  of  Bombay. 
Inheritors,  I  believe,  of  the  tenets  of 
the  '*  assassin,"  the  followers  of  Rich- 
ard I.'s  opponent,  who  was,  if  I  re- 
member right,  in  our  school  days, 
called  **the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain,-' these  schismatics  are  looked  on 
with  horror  by  orthodox  Mohamme- 
dans. They  scoff  at  the  Koran,  say  no 
prayers,  drink  wine,  practically  wor- 
ship the  head  of  the  sect,  and  are  said 
only  to  be  bound  to  thorough  obedi- 
ence to  tlicir  pirs  or  priests.  Their 
religion,  such  as  it  is,  sits  but  lightly 
on  them.  The  Xagar  people  are 
Shiahs  ;  in  Chitral  both  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  sects  are  represented, 
the  rulere  being  Sunni.  But  nowhere 
do  you  find  bigotry,  except  in  the  Indus 
valley,  which  was  converted  by  mullas 
from  Swat.  I  well  remember  mv  old 
friend  the  late  mehtar  of  Chitral 
soundly  rating  one  of  his  sons,  who 
was  governor  of  a  province,  for  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  the'religTotfS^ 
views  of  some  of  his  subjects.  He 
held,  from  motives  of  self-interest  only, 
the  broad  view  that,  so  long  as  his 
subjects  were  law-abiding  and  paid 
their  dues,  their  religion  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his. 

The  people  as  a  rule  are  cheery  and 
pleasant.  Only  in  Chilas,  that  home 
of  rascally  cut-throats,  whose  raids  and 
brutal  murders  were  the  curse  of  the 
border  until  they  filled  the  cup  of  their 
iniquity  by  a  treacherous  attempt  to 
destroy  my  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  who 
was  visiting  Gor  at  the  people's  invita- 
tion —  an  escapade  which  led  to  the 
posting  of  troops  in  Chilas  itself  —  only 
here  do  you  find  scowling  faces  and  a 
semi-Pathan  inclination  to  murder. 

That  the  rulers  have  been  blood- 
thirsty is  unfortunately  true  ;  it  must 
be    80    in    semi-savage    Mohammedan 


states.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  well-known 
lines  in  *'  The  Amir's  Soliloquy  "  al- 
ways used  to  ring  in  my  head  when 
talking  to  the  old  mehtar  of  Chitral :  — 

The  virtues  of  God  are  pardon  and  pity. 

They  never  were  mine. 

They  have  never  been  oars  in  a  country 

All  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  kin, 
Where  the  brothers  embrace  on  the  war- 
field, 

And  the  reddest  sword  must  win. 

The  old  mehtar  was  a  typical 
mountain  chief,  tall,  handsome,  distin- 
guished-looking, with  a  princely  bear- 
ing, and  a  dignified  courtesy  to  his 
guests  ;  he  was  relentless,  cruel  as 
death,  a  past-master  in  dissimulation « 
and  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  blood  of 
his  brothers  and  relations.  But  he 
i*uled  his  country.  I  remember,  when 
there  was  a  delay  in  some  posts  reach- 
ing me,  his  tracing  out  the  culprit,  and 
what  difficulty  I  had  in  ])re venting  his 
selling  the  wretched  man  and  all  his 
family  into  slavery.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  robbing  the  king's  guest 
with  impunity.  I  and  othera  repeat- 
edly travelled  through  the  country 
without  escort,  and  generally  unarmed. 

The  Chitralis,  the  sons  of  "  the  land 
of  mirth  and  murder,"  as  we  chris- 
tened it,  in  opposition  to  **  the  land  of 
gold  and  apricots,"  as  the  Nagar  people 
calPdMjii*  country,  are  a  short,  active 
race,  devoteiU<>  P«l<^5  passionately  fond 
of  dancing  aiuH?^  s<^"g^  ^"^  seem  un- 
able to  pass  a  fiow^r  without  gathering 
it  and  sticking  it  in  i)»eir  small  turbans. 
Their  rulers,  having V>  S^^^^^  "s  one  of 
them  explained  to  ni\*>'^l>itually  sold 
any  evildoer  into  slav(?fy-  *^®  slaves 
the  Chiti-alis  were  much\al"«^^  across 
the  Hindu  Kush  for  theirV^^"  proved 
fidelity.  To  this  day  our  V^en^l  and 
ally,  the  amir  of  AfghanisuV^»  '^•'^^;  ^ 
believe,  in  most  trusted  posiinP"*'  "^*; 
mediately  about  his  person,  V-'*"^*'**^^ 
retiiinei^s.  The  Chitralis,  and V"*^*^^*^ 
all  the  Hindu  Kush  people,  wil\®*^.  ^H> 
all  night  listening  to  the  mad(l\"^"S* 
monotonous  music  of  their  pipe^  ^^^^ 
drum  bands,  watching  the  dai 
boys,  joining  in  the  dance  theinsohF^**  ' 
and  the  infliction  it  is   to  be  caiJ^P^*^ 
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near  one  of  their  chiefs  must  be  en- 
dured to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  Ilunza  people  much  resemble 
them  in  character,  but  are  of  liner  phy- 
sique, and  probably  better  men.  The 
Nagar  people  are  more  subdued  ;  this 
they  and  their  neighbors  attribute  to 
tlie  depressing  effect  of  their  climate  in 
winter.  Crushed  under  the  great  range 
which  rises  to  the  south,  their  side  of 
the  valley  is  almost  sunless  for  weeks 
at  a  time  ;  the  cold  is  terrible,  so  they 
spend  nearly  all  their  time  during  the 
winter  in  their  dark  and  gloomy  homes, 
and  tlie  dreariness  of  such  an  existence 
reacts  on  their  character. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  there  is 
not  one  single  town,  and  no  bazaars  in 
the  Eastern  sense,  with  the  exception 
of  a  snuill  one  at  Gilgit  and  another  at 
Astor.  The  little  trade  that  exists  is 
done  by  pedlars,  chiefly  men  from  Koli 
and  Palus  in  the  Indus  valley.  Exce])t 
in  Gilgit  and  in  one  or  two  instances  in 
Chitral,  ihe  people  live  in  fortified  vil- 
lages —  an  arrangement  till  lately  neces- 
sarv  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country.  Tliese  forts  are  of  very  solid 
construction,  the  outer  walls  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  thick,  being  built  of  stone 
and  mud  strengthened  with  solid  tim- 
bers. The  houses  are  huddled  together 
within  them,  in  many  cases  built  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other.  There  are  as 
a  rule  no  windows  ;  light  comes  in  by 
the  door,  and  when  that  is  closed, 
throujxh  a  square  hole  in  the  roof,  serv- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  chimney  and 
window.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
rude  carving,  which  has  a  very  good 
effect,  on  the  doors  and  uprights  wliich 
support  the  roof. 

Cultivation  is  dependent  on  irriga- 
tion, for  the  tract  below  eight  thousand 
feet  is  practically  rainless.  Much 
ground  has,  owing  to  the  constant  wars 
and  consequent  depopulation,  fallen 
out  of  use,  and  it  has  been  one  of  our 
most  grateful  tasks  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  cultivation  of  the  people 
by  opening  disused  water  channels,  and 
in  Ilunza  and  Xagar  by  constructing 
new  ones  where  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties were  too  great  for  the  people  to 
surmount. 


Travelling  constantly  from  end  to 
end  of  this  region,  as  a  warden  of  the 
marches  is  bound  to  do,  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
people,  and  of  hearing  strange  and  old- 
world  tales.  I  found  that  the  banshee 
wails  round  the  towers  of  a  fort  in  Chi- 
tral before  the  death  of  the  king,  that 
fairies  are  still  seen  floating  through  the 
air  in  troops  of  horse  and  foot  to  their 
home  in  Tirich  Mir,  hoi'ses  are  hag- 
ridden and  found  with  witches'  stirrups 
in  their  manes,  children  are  carried  off, 
men  have  passed  days  in  the  fairies* 
company,  and  that  two  generations  ago 
a  mehtar  of  Chitral  married  a  fairy 
bride.  Old  age  comes  to  the  fairy  folk, 
and  some  of  them,  as  in  Europe,  have 
their  feet  set  on  the  wrong  wav.  In 
Chitral  they  are  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism and  have  a  praying-plnce 
where,  on  Fridays,  they  assemble,  and 
the  belated  Chitrali  hears  a  i^hosilv  call 
to  prayer  and  the  murmur  of  a  great 
host  joining  in  the  prescribed  devo- 
tions. But  in  other  parts,  where  the 
prophet's  religion  has  only  been  ob- 
served for  a  few  generations,  they  are 
still  unregenerate  ;  and  surely  their 
sUite  is  the  more  gracious.  Fairv 
drums  are,  or  were  till  lately,  on  the 
roof  of  every  chief's  castle  and  sounded 
to  war.  Fairies  inspired  women,  and 
under  their  Influence  these  8eei*s  fore- 
told the  fate  of  dynasties  and  the  re- 
sults of  wars.  In  the  Bagrot  valley, 
twenty  miles  from  Gilgit,  I  was  present 
when  a  dainyal  —  for  so  tliese  women 
are  called  —  after  inbalini?  the  smoke 
of  the  sacred  cedar,  went  through  her 
mystic  dance  and  prophesied  smooth 
things  for  the  British  rule.  The  cere- 
mony of  initiation  I  did  not  see  — 
luckily,  perhaps.  When  a  woman  an- 
nounces that  she  is  inspired  by  the 
fairies,  she  is  made  to  go  through  the 
usual  dance  with  an  acknowledged 
dainyal.  Then  a  goat  is  brought  in 
and  decapitated,  and  the  novice  seizes 
the  neck  and  drinks  the  pumping 
blood.  If  she  can  do  this  she  is  re- 
ceived as  a  dainyal  ;  if  not,  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  her  prophecies,  and  the 
people  tell  you  that  she  invariably  goc?* 
mad. 
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llelics  of  dead  faiths  abound,  curious 
cureuionies  usher  iu  the  new  year  and 
the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest. 
The  ruler  turns  the  first  furrow,  scat- 
ters the  first  handful  of  seed  mixed 
with  gold-dust  in  token  of  plenty,  and 
offers  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Traces  of 
tree  worship  meet  you  ;  the  cedar, 
sacred  in  Kafiristan,  is  sacred  through- 
out the  whole  region  ;  you  are  incensed 
with  its  burning  twigs  on  entering  re- 
mote villages,  the  women  still  cast  its 
boughs  in  offering  on  the  deserted  altar 
of  the  half-forgotten  village  god.  Sa- 
cred fires  blaze  on  the  mountain-sides 
at  certain  seasons,  and  recall  the  fact 
that  the  home  of  the  so-called  *'  fire- 
worship"  was  but  across  the  Hindu 
Kush. 

Buddhism  has  left  its  mark  :  there  is 
a  Buddhist  tope  not  far  from  Gilgit 
which  I  never  had  time  to  explore, 
Buddhist  altars  by  every  path,  a  great 
Buddha  in  the  preaching  attitude  is 
•carved  high  on  the  face  of  a  rock  three 
miles  from  Gilgit,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
fiogstaff,  on  which  now  files  the  British 
fiag  in  the  garden  of  the  Residency  at 
•Gilgit,  lies  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  with 
the  socket  holes  for  the  feet.  But  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  sculptured  in- 
scriptions throughout  the  whole  region. 
We  have  searched  far  and  wide,  but 
not  one  solitary  inscription  has  been 
found  except  one  in  Chitral,  which  was 
•copied  by  Sir  W.  Lockhart's  party,  and 
had  reference  to  a  Chinese  invasion. 
That  a  higher  civilization  prevailed  in 
Gilgit  formerly  the  Buddhist  remains 
fittest,  and  the  long  lines  of  deep, 
square-cut  holes  iu  the  rock,  in  which 
must  have  been  inserted  the  supports 
for  large  water-channels,  probably  of 
wood,  from  which  water  was  drawn  to 
•cultivate  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  ter- 
raced land  which  now  lie  hopelessly 
■dry  and  barren,  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
life-giving  supply.  The  present  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  have  neither  the 
tools  nor  the  skill  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  is 
<1  awning  for  them  in  which  such  works 
will  again  be  undertaken  with  success. 

I  think  I  have  said  cnousrh  to  show 


that  the  southern  region  of  the  eastern 
Hindu  Kush  is  one  full  of  interest. 
For  ^\Q  years  I  have  lived  in  it  in 
peace  and  war,  the  fascination  of  its 
desolate  grandeur  is  still  upon  me,  the 
memories  of  solitary  days  spent  in  the 
heart  of  its  glorious  mountains  can 
never  fade,  nor  can  the  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  cheery  and  manly  inhab- 
itants of  its  sequestered  valleys. 

Algernon  Duband. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Mugaiine. 
RICHARD   JEFFERIES  AS  A   DESCRIPTIVE 

WRITER. 

There  ^s  to  some  minds  no  more 
moving  figure  iu  the  literary  history  of 
our  country  than  that  of  Richard  Jef- 
feries ;  not  one  that  stands  out  more 
markedly  from  his  fellows,  a  form  of 
pathos  to  all  ages.  A  failure  not  only 
begins  to  be  no  failure,  now  when  he 
cannot  kuow  it ;  whose  peace  was 
gained  at  last,  only  by  leaving  behind 
him  all  he  had  counted  most  dear ; 
there  is  left  of  him,  in  these  days, 
nothing  but  a  voice  crying  passion- 
ately from  the  dark  and  silence  to  those 
who,  yet  amid  song  and  sunlight,  can 
neither  see  nor  hear,  nor  undei*stand. 
It  is  one  more  to  be  added  to  the  subtle 
ironies  of  sober  fact. 

Of  all  the  elements  of  tragedy  that 
make  him  pathetic,  one  lingers  yet. 
Many  are  over  ;  the  harassing  struggle 
for  mere  livelihood,  the  torture  of  a 
ghastly  and  lingering  disease,  the  un- 
speakable sadness  of  a  well -recognized 
farewell  to  the  earth  that  was  his  pas- 
sion ;  these  are  done.  His  lack  of  a 
right  appreciation  by  his  country  yet 
remains. 

To  some  of  his  admirers  Richard  Jef- 
feries appears  to  suffer  from  a  general 
and  perpetual  misapprehension ;  no 
notice  of  him  or  his  writings,  critical 
or  allusive,  appears  in  newspaper  or 
magiizine,  but  he  is  to  their  thinking 
wronged  anew  ;  until,  with  those  that 
appreciate  him,  the  interest  that  arises 
naturally  in  a  character  so  unique,  joins 
hands  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  ever 
new  and  deep  and  a  study  of  him  comes 
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to  cliange  from  a  pleasant  intellectual 
pastime  to  a  protest  that  is  a  positive 
obligation.  Those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  educated  than  it  is 
■easy  to  believe,  may  be  suffered  to  go 
unaccused.  They  may  be  allowed  very 
justly  the  greater  grievance.  It  is  with 
the  superficially  acquainted  that  the 
quarrel  lies  ;  with  the  journalist  who 
knows  him  by  a  stray  magazine  article 
ajid  sufficiently  by  hearsay  to  recognize 
!he  name's  allusive  value;  with  the 
liundreds  who  carry  away  the  pitiable 
misconceptions  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  the  aforesaid  journalist-s  paragraphs, 
and  with  all  those  of  his  admirers  who 
make  their  admiration  valueless  by 
failing  to  discriminate  between  the 
master  and  the  many  disciples. 

*'  The  mantle  of  Jeffreys  has  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Robinson,"  says  a  reviewer 
in  an  illustrated  paper,  and  the  state- 
ment is  about  as  accurate  as  the  spell- 
ing of  Jefferies'  name,  but  it  is  typical 
of  the  journalistic  conception.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Richard 
Jefferies  must'  have  had  a  very  large 
selection  of  mantles,  for  they  have 
been  falling  continually  at  intervals 
since  his  death,  and  are  now  numerous 
enough  to  cloak  any  magazine  descrip- 
tive writer  who  can  tell  the  blackthorn 
blossom  from  the  may.  This  does  not 
necessitate  any  undue  depreciation  of 
present  writers,  whose  essays  may  be, 
and  often  are,  like  Mr.  Robinson's, 
excellent  in  their  way  ;  but  it  is  time 
to  insist  that  their  ways  arc  not  the 
ways  of  the  Wiltshire  solitary,  and  that, 
whatever  genius  may  shine  in  contem- 
porary magazines,  the  mantle  of  Rich- 
ard Jefferies  has  not  fallen  yet. 

For  the  voice  of  the  British  Dunder- 
head, who  walketh  in  darkness,  has 
become  too  reiterative  to  be  any  longer 
ignored,  and  it  is  sheer  charity  to  in- 
form him  that  Richard  Jefferies  is  both 
less  and  more  than  the  country  natu- 
ralist, in  dubbing  him  which  he  thinks 
to  sum  him  up  ;  how  much  less  he, 
being  no  naturalist,  will  never  dis- 
cover, how  much  more  he  must  needs 
develop  his  poetical  faculty  to  appre- 
<ciate.     Elsewhere,  for  the  purposes  of 


a  comparison   he    was  then   trying  to 
establish,  the  present  writer  has  him- 
self called  Jefferies  a  country  natural- 
ist, and  the  description  is  true  as  far  as 
it  goes.     Its  fault  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.      Though   sufficiently  ac- 
curate when  his  name  and  nature  were 
introduced  solely  in  support  of  a  pass- 
ing proposition,  it  would   be   exceed- 
ingly inadequate  as  a  portrait  of  the 
man,   were    he  the    subject  of  a  dis- 
coui*se,  not  merely  incidental  to  it.     A 
far  better  type  of  the  country  journalist 
is   Gilbert  White   of    Selborne.      The 
sweetest    and    simplest    of    naturalist 
parsons,  he  is  still  the  best  exemplar 
of    that    liomely   scientific  spirit    that 
makes  its   sole  laboratory   the   garden 
and  the   fields.      His  delight    was    to 
watch  the   blackbirds   upon   his   lawn, 
the  slim  summer  warblera  amongst  his 
raspberry  bushes,  whose  fruit  he  could 
never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  grudge  ;  he 
was  wildly  excited  at  the  appearance  of 
a  new  or  uncommon  species  ;  he  theo- 
rized  with  a  child -like   curiosity,  yet 
not  without  acumen,  upon   the  prob- 
lems of   instinct,  avian  commissariat, 
and  migration  ;  but  that  was  all.     It  is 
a  far  cry  alike  in  time  and  quality,  from 
Selborne  to  Coate  Farm  ;  from  Gilbert 
White,  naturalist  parson,   to    Richard 
Jefferies,  naturalist,  poet,  dreamer,  all 
of  which  he  was  and  something  more  ; 
and  surely  farther  still,  farther  than  a 
man   may  see  ahead,   to  that  oft  an- 
nounced,  long   lingering  genius   upon 
whom  his   mantle  shall    in   truth  de- 
scend.     Given  another  clersryman  of 
simple  disposition  and  the  homely  sci- 
entific turn  of  mind  in   a  zoologicall}' 
prolific  neighborhood,  and  you  may  yet 
find    another    White    not    unlike    his 
predecessor,  if  only  he  manage  to  arise 
before    evolutionary   philosophy    have 
reduced  biology  to  mathematics  ;  given 
another  working  man   with  a  greater 
passion   for   "  beasties "   than  for  his 
brad -awl  or  his  spade,  and  3'ou  may  see 
another  Thomas  Edward,  and  welcome 
him  before  all  are  working  men  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  an  uni- 
versal eight-hours  day  ;  you  might  even 
find  another  Thoreau,  if  ever  another 
high-souled  but  erratic  genius  should 
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choose  to  exhibit  his  originality  by 
playing  at  Robinson  Crusoe  in  an 
island  desert  only  by  courtesy  of  his 
own  conceit.  You  will  never  find  an- 
other nature  like  that  so  often  but  so 
unhappily  likened  to  Thoreau's  which 
charmed  us  in  the  dreamer  of  Coatc 
Farm. 

People  seem  to  read  Jefferies,  when 
they  read  him  at  all,  wilh  a  peculiar 
variety  of  emotions.  Some  read  him 
with  bewilderment,  some  with  bore- 
dom, some  wilh  amazement,  some  with 
reprobation,  some  with  contempt ; 
some,  and  they  are  fewest,  with  a  never 
fading  delight.  Few  people  have  a 
reputation  at  once  so  limited  and  so 
wide.  When  his  bust  was  unveiled  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  not  long  ago,  there 
was  enough  stir  in  the  papers  to  make 
one  imagine  his  celebrity  to  be  wider 
than  it  really  is.  One  has  only  to  read 
how  he  lived  in  penury  through  his 
latter  troublous  days,  because  his  books 
would  not  sell,  to  get  a  truer  insight 
into  the  extent  of  his  popularity  ;  and 
even  now,  when  he  is  better  known 
and  appreciated  than  ever  before,  those 
to  whom  he  is  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  all  mention  of  him  as  a  celebrity 
savor  of  irony.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the 
few  and  not  with  the  many  that  Jef- 
feries must  be  content  to  hold  the  place 
that  he  deserves  ;  to  those  to  whom 
he  appeals  he  is  of  such  value,  that 
were  reputation  judged  by  depth  of 
admiration  rather  than  by  number  of 
admirers,  he  were  famous  beyond 
measure  already.  But  those  who  were 
born  blind  and  live  habitually  "  dark, 
dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  " 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  go  into  rap- 
tures at  his  descriptions,  for  he  tells  of 
discoveries  in  a  world  where  they  go 
groping  all  their  days,  but  find  nothing. 
They  cannot  see  these  things  as  he 
sees  them  and  their  half  incredulity  as 
to  the  truth  of  his  observations  is  only 
overcome  at  last  to  be  succeeded  by 
complete  boredom  when  their  accuracy 
has  been  vindicated.  His  facts  do  not 
interest ;  his  rcfiections  seem  foolish 
to  them  ;  his  whole  nature  totally  inex- 
plicable by  that  touchstone  and  test  of 


sanity,  comparison  wilh  their  own. 
f  *  I  may  resent  this,"  he  says,  "  but  I 
cannot  deny  that  the  argument  is  very 
black  against  me,  and  I  begin  to  think 
that  my  senses  have  deceived  me.  .  .  . 
No  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  the 
sparkle  on  the  brook  or  heard  the 
music  at  the  hatch,  or  to  have  felt  back 
through  the  centuries  ;  and  when  I  trj- 
to  describe  these  things  to  them,  they 
look  at  me  with  stolid  incredulity.  Xo 
one  seems  to  undei*stand  how  I  got 
food  from  the  clouds,  nor  what  there 
was  in  the  night  nor  why  it  is  not  so 
good  to  look  at  it  from  the  window. 
They  turn  their  faces  away  from  me, 
so  that  perhaps  after  all  I  was  mis- 
taken and  there  never  was  any  such^ 
place  or  any  such  meadows,  and  I  was- 
never  there."  I  It  is  this  total  want  of 
sympathy  that  bars  Richard  Jefferies' 
way  to  popularity.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  there  is  no  answering 
string  to  cr}'  out  at  the  touch  of  his 
hands  ;  he  pipes  to  them,  but  they 
cannot  dance. 

Nor  are  they  much  more  discerning 
who  do  read  Jefferies  with  a  certain 
pleasure  and  then  blandly  put  him  in 
the  same  category  with  others,  betwe(?n 
whom  and  himself  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  other  writers  one 
may  roundly  assert,  indeed  it  is  half 
the  present  writer's  object  to  assert, 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  particular 
field  of  literature  to  approach  him. 
Thoreau,  often  quoted  as  a  kindred 
spirit,  has  missed  that  poetical  dream i- 
ness  which  casts  so  rare  a  glamnnr  nvpr 


Jefferies'  work ;  while  among  Talor 
writers  neither  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  nor 
"A  Son  of  the  Marshes,"  neither  the 
author  of  *'  'Mid  I^afy  Ways,"  nor 
Mr.  Robinson  seems  to  compete  very 
successfully  with  the  author  of  "  The 
Open  Air."  Against  their  work  one 
has  nothing  whatever  to  say  ;  it  is  usu- 
ally accurate  and  often  entertaining ; 
some  of  the  writings  of  most  of  them 
deserve  high  praise.  What  it  seeniJ=i 
necessary  to  insist  upon  is  that  theirs 
is  one  class  of  essay  and  Jefferies'  h 
another  ;  that  not  all  of  them  together 
could   have  written  "The   Pageant  of 
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Siiuiiner/'  or  *'  Wild  Flowers,"*  or 
'-  Meadow  Thoughts,''  or  **  Wiuds  of 
Heaven,"  or  "Swallow  Time." 

Aud  to  any  one  who  meditates  upon 
the  reasons  of  Jefferies'  pre-eminence, 
why  it  is  of  all  the  writers  upon  similar 
subjects  he  alone  can  offer  us  just  what 
our  liearts  desire,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  it  is  because  he  alone 
among  them  has  the  gift  of  articulate 
speech.  The  great  majority  of  men 
arc  inarticulate,  full  of  thoughts  they 
cannot  utter,  plagued  with  longings 
that  they  struggle  in  vain  to  express  ; 
for  it  is  as  natural  to  average  human 
nature  to  cry  out,  to  utter  something  of 
itself  when  it  is  moved,  as  it  is  for  a 
<luinb  animal  to  cry  out  if  in  pain. 
Many  will  remember  a  humorous  sketch 
in  Punch  a  year  or  two  ago,  represent- 
\n<i  a  furious  old  gentleman  and  an 
inwardly  exasperated  young  lady  who 
had  happened  to  meet  upon  the  plat- 
form of  a  railway  station,  and  had  just 
missed  the  same  train  ;  the  last  car- 
riage was  fading  a  way  round  the  curve. 
The  old  gentleman,  purple  in  the  face, 
was  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  good 
swear  ;  but  the  lady,  though  inwardly 
riuile  as  annoyed,  was  naturally  de- 
barred from  that  form  of  relief. 
AVhen,  however,  the  old  gentleman 
had  concluded,  she  turned  to  him 
gratefully  and  said,  "Thank  you,  so 
much  I  " 

This  delicious  incident,  whether  true 
or  imaginary,  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  a  need  that  is  far  from  beinjj 
limited  to  occasions  of  annoyance  ;  it 
is  but  an  example  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal desire  to  express  one's  emotions, 
either  personally  or  vicariously,  when- 
ever they  reach  a  certain  intensity. 
And  so  it  is  in  literature,  when  we  find 
some  writer  who  expresses  our  feelings 
better  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves  ; 
whose  thoughts  we  seem  to  recognize 
as  our  own  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered  ; 
who,  in  reality,  puts  into  form  truths 
and  feelings  that  floated  only  like 
misty,  troublous  shapes  before  our  un- 
aided eyes,  and  articulates  in  plain 
words,  comforting  to  read,  what  we 
onrsplves  should  never  have  grasped 
fully  enough  to  state.    We  turn  to  him 


gratefully  and  exclaim,  "Thank  you, 
so  much  I  "  Half  the  charm  of  all  lit- 
erature is  the  relief  of  vicarious  speech. 
This  one  cannot  help  thinking  is  a 
truer  explanation  of  Jefferies'  success 
than  that  which  Mr.  Bcsant  seems  to 
favor  in  his  sympathetic  eulogy. 
"  Why,"  he  says,  "  we  must  have  been 
blind  all  our  lives ;  here  were  the 
most  wonderful  things  going  on  under 
our  very  noses,  but  we  saw  them  not." 
With  all  apologies  to  Mr.  Besant,  one 
may  venture  to  think  that  most  of  Jef- 
feries' admirers  saw  them  and  see 
them  very  well.  The  trouble  is,  that 
they  cannot  speak  them  ;  the  ch.arm 
of  Jefferies  is  that  he  can.  His  claim 
upon  them  is  not  that  he  shows  them 
what  they  never  saw  before  and  never 
could  have  seen  without  his  aid,  it  is 
that  he  can  sing  what  they  see  aloud  ; 
and  that  so  deeply  and  sweetly  that 
they,  stutterers  as  they  are,  are  well 
content  to  be  silent. 

For  it  is  Jefferies'  distinction  that  he 
alone  of  all  his  class  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  earth.  He  can  put  the  breath 
of  the  morning  on  paper  that  othera 
may  read  and  breathe  ;  and  the  sun- 
light of  the  meadow,  the  chequered 
shadows  of  the  deep  woods,  the  grey 
mist  of  evening  —  he  has  found  their 
equivalents  in  words.  Nothing  so 
small  that  it  can  escape  his  notice, 
nothing  so  subtle  as  to  elude  his  pow- 
ers of  description,  his  birds  sing  among 
the  leaves  of  summer ;  and  his  cata- 
logues of  flowers  are  no  catalogues 
after  all,  because,  ungathered,  they 
grow     upon    the     banks    among    the 


grasses. 


But  if  his  power  of  articulation  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  Jefferies'  pre- 
eminence, the  cause  of  that  power  has 
in  turn  to  be  sought  for.  The  fact  that 
some  men  have  a  natural  faculty  of 
expression,  are  born  fluent  of  writing 
as  some  are  born  fluent  of  speech,  will 
by  no  means  suffice  to  account  for  Jef- 
feries' pre-eminence.  Nothing  could 
be  more  certain  than  that  he  did  not 
exemplify  one's  idea  of  a  ready  writer. 
His  power  of  expression  is  not  con- 
nected with  an  easy  and  polished  liter- 
ary style.    His  coustructioas  are  oftta 
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loose  and  his  scDttMices  bald  and  unlin- 
islicd.^  The  more  one  reads  his  essays, 
ihe  more  obvious  it  becomes  that  he 
could  write  only  because  he  could  feel, 
because  earth  was  his  piission  ;  and  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  this  passion, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  unique 
power  of  delineating^  her  features,  was 
due  in  turn  to  an  acute  sensitiveness  of 
perception,  a  certain  intense  ajstheti- 
cism  that  is  visible  in  all  his  work. 

It  is  in  fact,  not  in  their  subjects  but 
in  the  men  themselves  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Jefferies  and  his  rivals 
lies.  Wood  and  field  are  with  us  al- 
ways, and  always  the  same,  for  a  man 
to  make  what  he  can  of  them.  In  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  words  — 

pl^ature  is  nothing,  her  power 
{Lives  in  our  eyes  wliich  can  paint, 
ILives  in  our  hearts  which  can  feel, 

anoleaving  for  the  present  ihe  ques- 
tion how  far  his  deep  feeling  for  nature 
was  due  to  his  {estheticism,  or  how  far 
the  two  reacted  upon  each  other,  one 
may  say  that  it  is  hard  to  recall  any 
other  writer  whose  very  mode  of  ex- 
pression throbs  with  such  a  depth  of 
emotion  upon  a  similar  subject,  unless 
it  be  the  writer  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
or  who  exhibits  such  an  acute  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  subtler  earth-phenom- 
ena, unless  it  be  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
^''  For  lo  !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land."  When  we  read 
this  we  can  afford  to  put  down  most  of 
the  later  writers,  we  can  stretch  out  our 
hands  across  the  centuries,  liaving  found 
something  nearer  to  us  ;  we  recognize 
him,  the  truer  earth-lover,  down  the 
dim  ages  of  the  past.  For  this  is 
poetry,  and  strikes  a  note  tliat  cannot 
be  heard  in  anv  of  the  modern  niasra- 
zine  articles,  save  those  of  Richard 
Jefferies ;  a  note  that,  nevertheless, 
must  be  stnick  before  we  can  be  moved 

I  A  rt'ccnt  author  hati  claimed  a  high  excelleuce 
<if  liternr>'  J»tyle  f<»r  Kichard  Jefferies ;  but  while 
williiiKly  adtnittiii);  that  iMLSsa#te»  of  in'eat  Infauty 
iire  gcattered  plentifully  throughout  his  works,  1 
can  find  no  grounda  for  withdrawing  the  above 
remarks. 


as  Jefferies  moved  us.  For  nalun^ 
cannot  be  described  in  prose  ;  wimmI 
and  field,  hill  and  dale  and  sea,  nay, 
the  veriest  weed-grown  ditch  beneatli 
the  open  sky,  has  something  in  it  to 
which  prose  can  never  do  justice,  and 
whether  it  be  optimistic,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  or  as  in  Chiiucer,  or  as  iu 
Shakespeare's  stray  pastonil  lyrics, 
where  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  the  purest 
joyousness  ;  or  pessimistic,  tinged,  as 
in  Jefferies,  with  the  melancholy  of 
these  latter  days,  the  magic  touch  of 
deep,  poetic  feeling  must  cast  its  spell 
upon  the  writer  before  he  can  liope  to 
cast  any  sort  of  spell  upon  others. 
This  deep  feeling  doubtless  lies  at  the 
root  of  Jefferies'  distinctive  art.  Any 
man  may,  if  lie  has  his  eyes  about  him 
and  if  he  know  their  names,  catalogue 
and  minutely  describe  every  flower  and 
grass  in  the  most  luxuriant  hedgerow 
in  the  world.  And  when  he  has  done, 
we  shall  know  their  names  and  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  each  indi- 
vidual plant ;  we  shall  not  see  the 
hedgerow.  We  shall  not  be  led  by  any 
other,  through  those  dreamy  ways  of 
thought  and  poetical  musings  that  are 
the  characteristic  of  Richard  Jefferies  ; 
that  are  so  tender,  so  fanciful,  and  so 
suggestive  that  we  feel  him  to  be  more 
poet  than  naturalist  after  alh  He  does 
not  moralize  :  — 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

But  there  have  been  few,  not  even 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  more  deeply 
moved  by  it.  Jefferies  drew  no  les- 
sons from  his  hedgerow  flowers,  only 
wonderings  and  dreams.  You  may 
catch  Thoreau  moralizing  like  a  Dr. 
Watts.  lie  makes  his  creatures  suli- 
serve  his  moral  purposes  and  reads 
times  like  a  glorified  copy-book.  Jef- 
feries makes  them  satisfy  his  wsthelic 
cravings,  and  reads  like  poetr}-  that 
might  move  a  man  to  tears. 

There  is,  however,  a  twofold  difli- 
culty  to  be  overcome  by  any  defender 
of  Richard  Jefferies'  memor}\  It  U  in 
the  first  place  the  necessity  of  adduc- 
ing quotations  in  support  of  remarks 
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that  mustotlierwise  bearliie  semblance 
of  mere  assertion  ;  and  it  is  in  tlie^ 
second  the  impossibility  of  quoting,  in 
contrast,  the  writings  of  the  less  in- 
spired. 

Where  the  author  under  considera- 
tion deals  in  a  certain  class  of  subject, 
where,  for  instance,  he  is  a  logician 
whose  lucidity  is  to  be  illustrated, 
where  he  is  an  historian  whose  power 
of  dramatic  realization  is  in  dispute,  or 
where  he  is  a  maker  of  shrewd  sayings 
whose  epigrammatic  faculty  is  to  be 
displayed,  quotations  are  the  easiest 
and  the  most  conclusive  of  all  evidence 
that  may  be  brought.  But  when  in 
the  writing  under  consideration  there  is 
nothing  intended  to  bo  proved,  nothing 
dramatic  described,  nothing  that  could 
conceivably  lend  itself  to  epigrammatic 
expression,  quotation  is  apt  to  fail  as 
evidence  of  any  sort  and  to  become 
at  once  a  necessity  and  a  difficulty. 
It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  Richard  Jefferies  in  any  quotation 
short  of  the  length  of  an  entire  mag- 
azine article,  which  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  introductory  or  con- 
cluding remarks.  For  his  descriptions 
grow  upon  you  as  you  read,  just  as  the 
beauty  of  his  subject,  whatever  it  may 
chance  to  be — a  spring  morning,  a 
summer  night,  an  autumn  afternoon  — 
grows  upon  you  in  reality  as  you  wait 
alone  in  the  open  air  to  feel  it.  It  is  at 
once  the  chief  difficulty  of  his  reviewer 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
art. 

Upon  the  other  hand  a  quotation 
from  one  competitor  is  a  poor  starting 
ground  for  a  comparison  ;  yet  to  pillory 
an  extract  from  the  less  inspired  would 
be  an  invidious  and  ungracious  task, 
too  ungracious  to  be  permissible.  It  is 
open  to  all  who  desire  to  make  the 
comparison  to  purchase  one  of  Jef- 
feries' books  (except  the  more  purely 
])ractical  and  agricultural  volumes,  for 
.Jefferies  had  a  practical  side  to  his  na- 
ture) and  to  consider  it  with  reference 
to  one  of  anybody  else's.  Much  that  is 
in  Jefferies  will  be  found  equalled  by 
others,  but  that  which  is  equalled  is  not 
.Jefferies'  best.  The  peculiar  charm 
of  the  latter  i^  so  subtle  that  it  evades 


exact  description.  I3ut  while  observa- 
tion and  accui*ate  delineation  of  detail 
may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  many, 
Jefferies  included,  it  is  in  most  cases 
the  writer's  sole  stock  in  trade  ;  only 
Richard  Jefferies  can  unite  by  details 
into  a  living  whole,  can  by  mere  art  of 
phraseology  make  his  pictures  live, 
his  winds  blow,  his  birds  slug,  his 
flowers  bloom  ;  only  he  can  cast  that 
glamour  over  his  painted  woods  and 
ilelds  that,  defying  all  actual  material 
surroundings,  can  tmusport  us  more 
completely,  line  by  line,  from  the  fire- 
place and  the  armchair  to  the  wood»^ 
of  April  or  the  chill  October  downs. 

But  even  Jefferies  cannot  do  this  in. 
a  few  lines.  His  mood,  too,  varies,, 
being  sometimes  purely  descriptive, 
sometimes  purely  meditative,  oftener 
with  a  happy  combination  of  the  two. 
Quotations,  to  do  him  justice,  should 
show  him  in  all  moods  ;  they  should 
display  his  observant  eye  for  detail  and 
his  delicate  perception  of  atmospheric 
and  terrestrial  phenomena.  They 
should  exemplify  his  passion  for 
beauty  and  his  dreamy  meditations,, 
the  underlying  intintlely  tender  melan- 
choly that  is  its  only  natural  fruit. 
How  to  do  all  this  in  a  few  pages  is  an 
unsatisfactory  problem,  because  it  can- 
not be  completely  solved,  and  because 
to  leave  it  incompletely  solved  is  to  fail 
in  one's  aim  and  object.  Consider^ 
however,  the  following  extract  from  an 
essay  called  '' Wheattields."  It  is  no 
ordinary  work,  though  almost  purely 
descriptive.  It  is  the  result  of  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  livipg 
earth  ;  the  work  of  a  man  who  had 
lingered  many  and  many  a  time  over 
the  same  scenes  before  he  ever  thought 
of  speaking  at  all ;  and  even  this  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  live  a  little  longer 
than  some  others. 

*^  How  swiftly  the  much-desired  sum- 
mer comes  upon  us.  Even  with  the 
reapers  at  work  before  one  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  it  has  not  only  come,  but 
will  soon  be  passing  away.  Sweei 
summer  is  but  j.ust  long  enough  for  the 
happy  loves  of  tlie  larks.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  (it  is  really  five  months  since), 
that,  leaning   against  the  gate  there,. 
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I  watched  a  lark  and  his  atlianccd  ou 
the  ground  among  the  grey  stubble  of 
last  year  still  standing.  Ilis  crest  was 
high  and  his  form  upright,  he  ran  a 
little  wa}'  and  then  sang,  went  on  again 
and  sanjT  aijain  to  his  love  inovinj? 
]>arallel  with  him.  Then  passing  from 
ihe  old  dead  stubble  to  fresh-turned 
furrows,  still  the}'  went,  side  by  side, 
now  down  in  the  valley  between  the 
clods,  now  mounting  the  ridges,  but 
always  together,  always  with  song  and 
joy,  till  I  lost  them  across  the  brown 
earth.  But  even  then  from  time  to 
time  came  the  sweet  voice  full  of  hope 
in  the  coming  of  summer. 

*•  The  dav  declined,  and  from  the 
cold,  clear  sky  of  March  the  moon 
looked  down,  gleaming  ou  the  smooth 
plain  furrow  where  the  plough  had 
passed.  .  .  .  The  evenings  became 
dark,  still  he  rose  above  the  shadows 
and  the  du^ky  earth,  and  his  song  fell 
from  the  bosom  of  the  night.  With 
the  full,  untiring  choir  the  joyous  host 
heralded  the  birth  of  the  corn  ;  the 
slender,  forceless  seed  leaves,  which 
came  quietly  up  until  they  had  risen 
al>ove  the  proud  crests  of  the  lovers. 
.  .  .  Yellow  charlock  shot  up  faster 
and  shone  bright  above  the  corn  ;  the 
oaks  showered  down  their  green  flow- 
ers like  moss  upon  the  ground,  the 
tree  pipits  sang  on  the  branches  and 
desoencied  to  the  wheat.  The  rusty 
<hain  harrow  lying  inside  the  gate,  all 
tangled  together,  was  concealed  with 
grasses.  Yonder  the  magpies  fluttered 
over  the  beans  among  which  they  are 
always  searching  in  spring.  .  .  .  Time 
advanced  again,  and  afar  on  the  slope 
briglit  yellow  mustard  flowered,  a  hill 
of  vellow  behind  the  elms.  The  luxu- 
riant  purple  trifolium,  acres  of  rich 
color,  glowed  in  the  sunlight.  There 
was  a  scent  of  flowering  beans,  the 
vetches  were  in  flower,  and  the  peas 
which  clung  together  for  support —  the 
stalk  of  the  pea  goes  through  the  leaf 
as  a  painter  thrusts  his  thumb  through 
his  palette.  Under  the  edge  of  the 
footpath  through  the  wheat  a  wild 
pansy  blooms.  Standing  in  the  gate- 
w^ay  benralh  the  shelter  of  the  elm,  as 
the  clouds  come  over,  it  is  pleasant  to 


hear  the  cool  refreshing  rain  come 
softly  down  ;  the  green  wheat  drinks  it 
as  it  falls,  so  that  hardly  a  drop  reaches 
the  i^round,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  as 
drv  as  ever.  ...  It  is  midsummer,  and 
midsummer,  like  a  bride,  is  decked  in 
white.  On  the  high-reaching  briars 
white  June  roses  ;  white  flowers  on 
the  lowly  brambles  ;  broad,  white  um- 
bels of  elder  in  the  corner,  and  while 
cornels  blooming  under  the  elm  ;  honey- 
suckle hanging  creamy  white  coronals 
round  the  ash  boughs  ;  white  meadow- 
sweet flowering  on  the  shore  of  the 
ditch  ;  white  clover,  too,  beside  the 
gateway.  .  .  .  Thus  the  coming  out  of 
the  wheat  into  ear  is  marked  and  wel- 
comed with  the  purest  color.  .  .  .  The 
elm  has  a  fresli  green  —  it  has  put 
forth  its  second  or  midsummer  shoot ; 
the  young  leaves  of  the  aspen  arc 
white,  and  the  tree  as  the  wind  touches 
it  seems  to  turn  grey.  The  furrows 
run  to  the  ditch  under  the  reeds,  the 
ditch  declines  to  a  little  streamlet 
which  winds  all  hidden  by  willow-herb, 
and  rush,  and  fliig,  a  mere  trickle  of 
water  under  brooklime,  away  at  the 
feet  of  the  corn.  In  the  shadow,  deep 
down  beneath  the  crmnbllng  bank, 
which  is  only  held  up  by  the  roots  of 
the  gnisses,  is  a  forget-me-not,  with  a 
tiny  circlet  of  3*ellow  in  the  centre  of 
its  petals. 

''The  coming  of  ihe  ears  of  wheat 
forms  an  era  and  a  date,  a  flxed  point 
in  the  story  of  the  summer.  ...  At 
noonday,  as  the  light  breeze  comes 
over,  the  wlieat  rustles  the  more  be- 
cause the  stalks  are  stiffening  and 
swing  from  side  to  side  from  the  n»ot 
instead  of  yielding  up  the  stem.  Star 
now  at  every  gateway  and  lean  over 
while  the  midsummer  hum  sounds 
above.  It  is  a  peculiar  sound,  not  like 
the  querulous  buzz  of  the  honey,  nor 
the  drone  of  the  bumble  bee,  but  a 
sharp  ringing  resonance  like  that  of  a 
tuning  fork.  Here  the  barle}'  has 
taken  a  different  tint  now  Uie  beard  is 
out ;  here  the  oats  are  struggling  forth 
from  their  sheath  ;  here  a  pungent  odor 
of  mustard  in  flower  comes  In  the  air ; 
there  a  poppy  pants  with  broad  petals 
flung  back  and  drooping,  unable  to  up- 
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hokl  its  ijoriroous  robes.  ...  In  tin; 
(•voninjj,  as  tlie  dew  jjathers  on  tlie 
grass,  which  feels  cooler  to  the  hand 
some  time  before  the  actual  deposit, 
the  clover  and  vetches  close  their 
leaves  —  the  signal  the  hares  have  been 
waiting  for  to  venture  from  the  sides  of 
the  lields,  where  they  have  been  cau- 
tiously roaming,  and  take  bolder  strolls 
across  the  open  and  along  the  lane. 
Tlio  aspens  rustle  louder  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening  ;  their  leaves  not 
only  sway  to  and  fro,  but  semi-rotate 
upon  their  stalks,  which  causes  their 
scinlilhiting  appearance.  The  stars 
presently  shine  from  the  pale  blue  sky, 
and  the  wheat  shimmers  dimly  white 
l>ene:Uh  them. 

'*  So  time  advances  till,  to-day,  watch- 
ing the  reapers  from  the  shadow  of  the 
copse,  it  seems  as  if  within  that  golden 
expanse  there  must  be  something  hid- 
4len,  could  you  but  rush  in  quickly  and 
seize  it  —  some  treasure  of  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  there  is  a  treasure,  a  treas- 
ure of  life  stored  iu  those  little  grains, 
tilt'  slow  product  of  the  sun.  But  it 
cannot  be  grasped  iu  an  impatient  mo- 
ment, it  must  be  gatii^red  with  labor. 
.  .  .  IIow  many  times  the  horses 
stayed  in  this  sheltered  corner  while 
the  ploughmen  and  their  lads  ate  their 
crusts  !  How  many  times  the  farmer 
and  the  bailiff,  with  their  hands  be- 
hind their  backs,  considering,  walked 
along  the  hedge,  taking  counsel  of  the 
earth  if  they  had  done  right  I  How 
many  times  hard  gold  and  silver  was 
paid  over  at  the  farmer's  door  for 
labor  while  yet  the  plant  was  green  ; 
how  many  considering  cups  of  ale  were 
emptied  in  planning  out  the  future 
harvest. 

•  Now  it  is  come,  and  still  more 
labor  —  look  at  the  reapers  yonder  — 
and  after  that  more  time  and  more 
labor  before  the  sacks  go  to  the  mar- 
ket. Hard  toil  and  hard  fare  ;  the 
bread  which  the  reapers  have  brought 
with  them  for  their  luncheon  is  hard 
and  dry,  the  heat  has  dried  it  like  a 
»hip.  In  the  corner  of  the  field  the 
women  have  gathered  some  sticks  and 
lit  a  (ire  —  the  flame  is  scarce  seen  in 
the  sunlight  and  the  sticks  seem  eaten 


awav  as  Ihev  burn  l»v  some  invisible 
power  They  are  boiling  their  kettle, 
and  their  bread  too  —  which  thev  will 
soak  in  the  tea  —  is  dry  and  chip-like. 
Aside  ou  the  ground  by  the  hedge  is  a 
handkerchief  tied  at  the  corner,  with  a 
few  mushrooms  in  it.  .  .  .  By  the 
copse  here  now  the  teazles  lift  their 
spiny  heads  high  iu  the  hedge,  the 
young  nuts  are  browning,  the  wild 
mints  flowering  on  the  shores  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  reapers  are  cutting 
ceaselessly  at  the  ripe  corn.  .  .  .  Hares 
raced  about  it  in  the  spring,  and  even 
iu  the  May  sunshine  might  be  seen 
rambling  over  the  slopes.  As  it  grew 
higher  it  hid  the  leverets  and  the  par- 
tridge chicks.  Toll  has  been  taken  by 
rook  and  sparrow  and  pigeon/  Ene- 
mies too  have  assailed  it ;  the  daring 
couch  invaded  it ;  the  bind-weed 
climbed  up  the  stalk,  the  storm  rushed 
along  and  bent  it  down,  3*et  it  tri- 
umphed, and  to-day  the  full  sheaves 
lean  against  each  other." 

Scant  justice  as  these  mutilated  ex- 
tracts do  to  the  entire  essay,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  worth  one's  notice.  A 
cornfield  is  more  to  this  man  than  to 
most.  All  the  while  it  grew  out  of  the 
soil  it  grew  into  his  heart.  It  has 
given  him  food  for  many  meditative 
hours  ;  he  has  grasped  it  in  its  en- 
tirety ;  it  is  to  him  symbolic  of  so 
much,  connected  w^ith  so  much,  that  its 
placid  life  beneath  the  slow  changes  of 
the  sun  has  come  to  affect  him  as  a 
stirring  narrative  of  incident.  To  his 
fancy  it  is  no  more  the  unexciting 
progress  of  mere  vegetable  growth  ;  it 
has  become  an  epic. 

Something  of  this  spirit  may  be  seen 
again  in  an  essay  entitled  '^  Round  a 
London  Copse,"  especially  in  that  por- 
tion devoted  to  an  exquisite  description 
of  a  deserted  wayside  orchard  :  — 

''  There  are  still  in  October  a  few  red 
apples  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees  in  a 
little  orchard  beside  the  same  road.  It 
is  a  natural  orchard  —  left  to  itself  — 
therefore  there  is  always  something  to 
see  in  it.  The  palings  by  the  road  are 
falling,  and  are  held  up  chiefly  by  the 
branches  about  them  and  the  ivy  that 
has  climbed  up.    Trees  stand  on  the 
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right  and  trees  uii  the  lelt  ;  tliere  is  ii 
tall  spruce  fir  at  the  ])ack.  The  apple- 
trees  are  not  set  in  straight  lines. 
They  were  at  first,  but  some  liave  died 
away  aud  left  an  irregularity  ;  the  trees 
lean  this  way  and  that,  and  they  are 
scarred  and  marked  as  it  were  with 
lichen  and  mos^.  It  is  the  home  of 
birds.  A  blackbird  has  its  nest  this 
spring  in  the  bushes  on  the  left  side,  a 
nightingale  another  in  the  bushes  on 
the  right,  aud  there  the  nightiugale 
sang  under  the  shadow  of  a  hornbeam 
for  houi*s  everv  morniiiij  whiles  *  Citv  ' 
men  were  hurrying  past  to  their  train. 
.  .  .  On  a  bare  bough,  but  lately 
scourged  by  the  east  wind,  the  apple- 
bloom  appears,  set  about  with  the  green 
of  the  hedges  and  the  dark  spruce  be- 
hind. White  horse-chestnut  blooms 
stand  up  in  their  stately  way,  lighting 
the  path  whicli  is  strewn  with  the 
green,  moss-like  flowers  fallen  from  the 
t>aks.  There  is  an  early  bush  of  may. 
When  the  young  apples  take  form  and 
shape  the  grass  is  so  high  even  the 
buttercups  are  overtopped  by  it.  Along 
the  edge  of  the  roadside  footpath, 
where  the  dandelions,  planUiins,  and 
grasses  are  thick  with  seed,  the  green- 
tinches  come  down  and  feed. 

•*  Now  the  apples  are  red  that  are  left 
as  they  hang  on  the  boughs,  from 
which  the  leaves  are  blown  at  every 
gust.  But  it  does  not  matter  when  you 
pass,  summer  or  autumn,  this  little 
orchard  luis  always  something  to  offer, 
rt  is  not  neglected  —  it  is  true  attention 
to  leave  it  to  itself. 

''  Left  to  itself,  so  that  the  gross 
reaches  its  fullest  height  ;  so  that  bry- 
ony vines  trail  over  tlie  bushes  and 
stav  till  the  berries  fall  of  their  own 
ripeness  ;  so  that  the  brown  leaves  lie 
and  arc  not  swept  away  unless  the 
wind  chooses  ;  so  that  all  things  follow 
their  own  course  and  bent.  The  hedge 
opposite  in  autumn,  when  reapers  are 
l>usy  with  the  sheaves,  is  white  with 
ihe  large  trumpet-flowers  of  the  great 
wild  convolvulus  (or  bind-weed).  .  .  . 
Without  a  path  through  it,  without  a 
))order  or  parterre,  unassisted  aud  left 
alone,  the  orchard  has  acquired  an  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  and  stillness  sucli  as 


grows  up  in  woods  and  far-away  lonely 
places.  It  is  so  commonplace  aud 
unpretentious  that  passers-by  do  not 
notice  it ;  it  is  mcrel}*  a  corner  of 
meadow  dotted  with  apple-trees,  a 
pkce  that  needs  frequent  glances  and 
a  dreamy  mood  to  understand  as  tho 
birds  underataud  it.  They  are  always 
there.  In  spring  thrushes  move  along 
rustling  the  fallen  leaves  as  Uiey  sea  re  It 
among  the  arum  slieaves  unrolling  be- 
side sheltering  palings.  There  are 
nooks  and  cornel's  whence  shy  crea- 
tures cau  steal  out  from  the  shadow 
and  be  happy.  There  is  a  loving  streak 
of  sunshine  somewhere  among  the 
tree-trunks." 

Thus  to  Jefferies  the  neglect ed  or- 
chai-d  without  the  grandeur  of  remote 
mountain  scenery,  without  the  orderly 
comfort  of  a  cultivated  garden,  is  yet 
full  of  a  nameless  fascination  because 
it  is  full  of  humble  but  memomble  life. 
His  cascade  is  the  quiet  trickle  in  the 
ditch  amid  the  last  year's  leaves  ;  his 
wild  beasts  are  the  mouse  and  the 
squirrel  ;  his  scenic  effects  are  the 
while  blossom  of  tlie  apple-trees  and 
the  red  glint  of  tlio  sinking  sun  upon 
fallen  palings  and  grey,  withered  gross. 
Such  scenes  as  these  are  to  him  ever 
remembcrable  ;  they  feed  his  fancy 
with  sweet  memories  that  make  his 
long  winter  evenings  fall  of  a  rich 
delight ;  they  are  what  a  traveller's 
past  is  to  him  when,  an  old  man,  he 
wanders  in  the  spirit  over  far  distant 
lands.  He  remembers  a  town  full  of  a 
strange  people  ;  southern  suns  beneath 
whose  mellow  shining  dark  women 
grew  strangely  beautiful  and  languid 
eyed ;  he  recalls  a  surf-beaten  coral 
isle,  a  brush  with  the  blacks,  ihe  cere- 
mony of  the  crossing  of  the  Line.  Jef- 
feries knows  nothing  of  all  these,  yet 
he  is  not  destitute  ;  for  he  remembers 
many  a  pleasant  gateway,  woodland 
lights  and  shadows  ;  a  haunted,  mould- 
ering barn,  an  oi*ehard,  a  quiet  vallej. 

There  is  in  ^'  Haunts  of  the  Lap- 
wing'^ a  passage  very  typical  of  his 
knack  of  immediately  taking  his  reader 
out  of  doors  ;  a  knack  never  quite  suc- 
cessfully caught  by  any  other  writer. 
^*  Soilden  leaves  lie  in  the  furrow  along 
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the  !>i(le  of  ilie  copse  ;  brukeu  :uid 
(lecuyiug  l^uidocks  still  uphold  their 
jagged  stems,  l)ut  will  be  soaked  away 
by  degrees  ;  dank  grasses  droop  out- 
wards ;  the  red  seed  of  a  dock  is  all 
that  remaius  of  the  berries  and  fruit, 
the  seeds  and  grain  of  autumn.  Like 
the  hedge  the  copse  is  vacant.  Noth- 
ing moves  within,  watch  it  as  carefully 
:i8  I  may.  The  boughs  are  blackened 
by  wet,  and  would  touch  cold.  From 
the  grasses  to  the  branches  there  is 
nothing  any  one  would  like  to  handle, 
and  I  stand  apart  even  from  the  bush 
that  keeps  away  the  rain."  It  is  evi- 
dently an  unpleasant,  drizzling,  win- 
ter's afternoon. 

But  Jefferies  luis  a  deeper,  toiderer 
mood  than  these.  If  you  want  to  know 
tlie  man  yet  better,  you  nmst  read 
some  such  essay  as  "-  July  Grass," 
whore  he  touches  a  deeper  chord  of 
feeling,  and  in  consequence  gives  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  secret  of  his 
skill  ;  but  once  again  he  will  suffer  the 
injustice  of  an  abridged  quotiition  :  — 

"  A  July  fly  went  sideways  over  the 
long  grass.  His  wings  made  a  burr 
:tbout  him  like  a  net,  beating  so  fast 
ihe\'  wrapped  him  round  with  a  cloud. 
Kverv  now  and  then  as  he  flew  over 
I  he  trees  of  grass  a  taller  one  tlian 
common  stopped  him,  and  there  he 
clung,  and  then  the  eye  had  time  to 
s(M>  the  scarlet  spots,  the  loveliest  color, 
oil  his  wings.  The  wind  swung  the 
iMiniel  and  loosened  his  hold,  and 
;iway  he  went  over  the  grasses,  and  not 
t)iic  jot  did  he  care  if  they  were  Poa  or 
Postuca,  or  Bromus,  or  Hordeum,  or 
any  other  name.  Names  were  nothing 
U)  him  ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  whirl 
\nn  scarlet  spots  about  in  the  brilliant 
sun,  lest  when  he  liked,  and  go  on 
a;^:iin.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  joy  to 
liave  scarlet  spots,  and  to  be  clad  in  the 
l)urple  and  gold  of  life  ;  is  the  color 
felt  by  the  creature  that  wears  it  ? 

''The  fly  whirls  its  scarlet-spotted 
wings  about  and  splashes  himself  with 
sunlight,  like  children  on  the  sands. 
lie  thinks  not  of  the  grass  and  suu,  he 
•  Iocs  not  heed  them  at  all  — and  tliat  is 
why  he  is  so  happy  —  any  more  than 
the  barefoot  children  ask  why  the  sea 


is  there  and  why  it  does  not  quite  dry 
up  when  it  ebbs.  He  is  unconscious  ; 
he  lives  without  thinking  about  living  ; 
and  if  the  sunshine  were  a  hundred 
hours  long  still  it  would  not  be  long 
enough.  No,  never  enough  of  sun 
and  sliding  shadows,  that  come  like  a 
hand  over  the  table  to  lovingly  reach 
our  shoulder ;  never  enough  of  the 
grass  that  smells  as  a  flower,  not  if  wc 
could  live  yeare  and  years,  equal  in 
number  to  the  tides  that  have  ebbed 
and  flowed,  counting  backwards  four 
years  to  every  day  and  night,  backward 
still  till  we  found  out  which  came  first, 
the  night  or  the  day.  The  scarlet-dot- 
ted fly  knows  nothing  of  the  names  of 
the  grasses  that  grow  here  where  the 
sward  nears  the  sea,  and,  thinking  of 
him,  I  have  decided  not  to  wilfully  seek 
to  learn  any  more  of  their  names  either. 
My  big  grass-book  I  have  left  at  home, 
and  the  dust  is  settling  on  the  gold  of 
the  binding.  I  have  picked  a  handful 
this  morning  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
I  will  sit  here  on  the  turf,  and  the 
scarlet-dotted  fly  shall  pass  over  nic  as 
if  I  too  were  but  a  grass.  I  will  not 
think.  I  will  be  unconscious.  I  will 
live. 

^'  Listen  !  that  was  the  sound  of  a 
summer  wavelet  striking  the  uncovered 
rock  over  there  beneath  in  the  green 
sea.  All  things  that  are  beautiful  are 
found  by  chance,  like  everything  that 
is  good.  Here  by  me  is  a  praying-rug, 
just  wide  enough  to  kneel  on,  of  the 
richest  gold  interwoven  with  crimson. 
All  the  sultans  of  the  East  never  had 
such  beauty  as  that  to  kneel  on.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  beautiful  to  kneel  on,  for 
the  life  of  those  golden  flowers  must  , 
not  be  broken  down  even  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  must  not  be  defaced,  not 
a  stem  bent ;  it  is  more  reverent  not  to 
kneel  on  them,  for  this  carpet  prays 
itself.  I  will  sit  by  it  and  let  it  pray 
for  me.  It  is  so  common,  this  bird's- 
foot  lotus,  it  grows  everywhere  ;  yet,  if 
I  purposely  searched  for  days  I  should 
not  have  found  a  plot  like  this,  so  rich, 
80  golden,  so  glowing  with  sunsblac. 
You  might  pass  it  by  in  one  stride,  yet 
is  it  worthy  to  be  thought  of  for  a  week 
and  remembered  for  a  year. 
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"  The  July  grasses  must  be  looked 
for  iu  corners  aud  out-of-the-way 
places,  aud  not  iu  the  broad  acres  — 
the  scythe  has  taken  them  there.  By 
the  wayside,  on  the  banks  of  the  lane, 
near  the  gateway  —  look,  too,  iu  the 
uninteresting  places  behind  incomplete 
buildings  on  the  mounds  cast  up  from 
abandoned  foundations  where  specula- 
lion  has  been  aud  gone.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  finest  grow  by  the  mere  roadside  ; 
you  may  look  for  others  up  the  laues  in 
the  deep  ruts  ;  look,  too,  inside  the 
hollow  trees  by  the  stream.  In  a 
morning  you  may  easily  garuer  together 
a  great  sheaf  of  this  harvest.  Cut  the 
larger  stems  aslant,  like  the  reeds  imi- 
tated in  old  green  glass.  You  must 
consider  as  you  gather  them,  the  height 
and  slenderness  of  the  stems,  the  droop 
and  degree  of  curve,  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  panicle,  the  dusting  of  the 
pollen,  the  motion  and  sway  in  the 
wind.  The  sheaf  you  may  take  home 
with  you,  but  the  wind  that  was  among 
it  stays  without." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
nothiuix  like  this  to  be  found  in  other 
writers.  Where  then  lies  his  peculiar 
charm  ?  Ilis  passionate  sensitiveness 
to  the  beauty  of  earth  is  the  secret  of 
his  success  ;  but  there  never  was  pas- 
sion without  pain,  and  it  is  this  that 
distinguishes  him  from  all  who  have 
iis  yet  essayed  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. Often  again,  as  you  read  the 
best  of  their  pages,  you  will  note  the 
accuracy  and  admire  tlie  truth  of  de- 
tail that  you  have  seen  before  iu  the 
writings  of  a  greater  than  they  ;  but 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  passion 
that  worked  beneath.  These  are  gayer 
spirits,  less  meditative,  palpably  less 
melancholy  and  disturbed  in  soul ;  and 
looking  first  at  them,  and  then  at  those 
other  whose  troubled  days  found  mis- 
erable ending  years  ago,  you  will  rec- 
ognize that  another  name  must  be 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  those  to  whom 
genius  has  sold  herself  dear. 

In  truth  it  should  need  but  little  in- 
sistence to  call  attention  to  Jefferies- 
pre-eminence.  Literary  criticism  may 
be  exi)ected  to  be  the  gift  of  the  more 
tultured  few,  but  surely  every  English- 


man should  know  the  likeness  of  Iiis 
land,  and  be  able  to  discern  tlie  true 
exponent  of  her  spirit  from  those  t<> 
whom  she  has  revealed  herself  less  lib- 
erally. For  the  standing  slight  to  Jef- 
feries' memory,  repeated  «(/  nuusenra 
in  journalistic  malcoraparisona,  is  also 
a  sUmding  reproach  to  the  public  that 
accepts  these  comparisons  so  gullibl}-. 
jry^h^i  will  make  Jefferies  live  when 
Lthei*s  are  forgotten  is,  that  vivifying 
/passion  for  earth,  whose  place  is  taken 
by  mere  affection  in  his  disciples. 
'*  Xcver  was  such  a  worsliipper  of 
earth,"  he  cries  of  himself,  in  the  sad- 
dest of  all  his  essays,  ^'  Hours  of 
Spring,"  and  none  who  have  read 
largely  of  his  writings  will  be  likely  to 
doubt  him.  Just  to  read  one  single 
essay,  "  Wild  Flowers,"  ought  to  niakt- 
all  argument  upon  this  point  uuneces- 
^sary  ;  as  if  deemed  unconvincing  it  will 
^»rtainly  prove  it  useless. 

I  came  every  day  to  walk  slowly  up 
and  down  the  plain  road,  by  the  starry 
tlowers  under  the  ash-greeu  boughs ; 
ash  is  the  coolest,  softest  green.  The 
bees  went  drifting  over  m}'  head,  as 
they  cleared  the  hedges  they  passed  by 
my  ears,  the  wind  singing  in  their 
shrill  wings.  White  tent-walls  of  cloud 
—  a  warm  white,  being  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  sunshine  —  stretched  across  from 
ash-top  to  ash-top  a  cloud-canvas  roof, 
a  tent-palace  of  the  delicious  air.  For 
of  all  things  there  is  none  so  sweet  as 
sweet  air  —  one  great  flower  it  is,  dniwu 
round  about,  over,  and  enclosing,  like 
Aphrmlite's  arms  ;  as  if  the  dome  of 
the  sky  were  a  bell-flower,  drooping 
down  over  us,  and  the  magical  essence 
of  it  filling  all  the  room  of  the  earth. 
Sweetest  of  all  things  is  wild-flower  air. 
Full  of  their  ideal  the  starry  flowers 
strained  upwards  on  the  bank,  striving 
to  keep  above  the  rude  grasses  that 
pushed  by  them  ;  genius  has  ever  had 
such  a  struggle.  The  plain  road  was 
made  beautiful  by  the  many  thoaghtf 
it  gave.  I  came  ever}'  morning  to  stay 
by  the  sUir-lit  bank.  A  friend  said. 
'  Why  do  you  go  the  same  way  even' 
day  ?  Why  not  have  a  change,  and 
walk  somewhere  else  sometimes  ?  Whv 

• 

■  keep  on  up  and  down  the  same  place  7' 
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I  could  uol  answer  ;  till  then  it  had  not 
occurred  to  rae  that  I  always  did  go 
one  way  ;  as  for  the  reason  of  it,  1 
could  not  tell.  ...  1  do  not  want 
chanjje.  I  want  the  same  old  and 
loved  things,  the  same  wild  flowers, 
the  same  trees  and  soft  ash-green  ;  the 
turtle-doves,  the  bhickbirds,  the  colored 
yellowhammer  sing,  sing,  singing  so 
long  as  there  is  liijht  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  dial,  for  such  is  the  uicasure  of 
his  song,  and  I  want  them  in  tlie  same 
place.  Let  rae  find  them  morning  after 
morning,  the  starry-white  petals  radi- 
ating, striving  upwards  to  their  ideal. 
Let  me  see  idle  shadows  resting  on  the 
wliite  dust ;  let  me  hear  the  bumble- 
bees, and  stay  to  look  down  on  the 
rich  dandelion  disk.  Let  me  see  the 
very  thistles  opening  their  great  crowns 

—  I  sliould  miss  the  thistles  ;  swifts 
shot  through  the  air  with  outstretched 
wings  ;  .  .  .  the  chaflinch  with  a 
feather  in  her  bill  ;  all  the  living  stair- 
case of  the  Spring,  step  by  step,  up- 
wards to  the  great  gallery  of  Summer 

—  let  me  watch  the  same  succession 
year  by  year.  Why,  I  knew  the  very 
dates  of  them  all  :  the  reddening  elm, 
the  arum,  the  hawtliorn  leaf,  the  celan- 
dine, the  may,  the  yellow  iris  of  the 
waters,  the  heath  of  the  hillside.  .  .  . 
Past  the  shadowless  winter,  when  it  is 
all  shade,  and  therefore  no  shadow,  on- 
wards to  the  first  coltsfoot,  and  on  to 
the  seed-time  again.  I  knew  the  dates 
of  all  of  tliem.  I  did  not  want  change. 
I  wanted  the  same  flowers  to  return  on 
the  same  day,  the  tit-lark  to  rise  soar- 
ing from  the  same  oak  to  fetch  down 
love  with  a  song  from  heaven  to  his 
mate  on  the  nest  beneath.  No  change, 
DO  new  thing.  ...  In  vain  ;  the  very 
next  year  was  different,  even  in  the 
same  place  —  that  had  been  a  year  of 
lain,  and  the  flag-flowers  were  wonder- 
ful to  see  ;  this  was  a  dry  year,  and  the 
llags  not  half  the  height,  the  gold  of 
the  flower  not  so  deep.  Next  year  the 
lalal  bill-hook  came  and  swept  away  a 
slow-grown  hedge  that  had  given  me 
a  crab-blossom  in  cuckoo-time,  and 
hazel-nuts  in  harvest.  Never  again 
the  same,  even  in  the  same  place.  .  .  . 
Nothiiiu:  twice.     Time  chnnijes  and  the 


places  that  knew  us,  and  if  we  go  back 
in  after  years,  still  even  then  it  is  not 
the  old  spot ;  the  gate  swings  differ- 
ently, new  thatch  has  been  put  on  tlie 
old  gables,  the  road  has  been  widened, 
and  the  sward  the  driven  sheep  lin- 
gered on  is  gone.  Who  dares  think, 
then  ?  For  faces  fade  as  flowers,  and 
there  is  no  consolation.  So  now  I  am 
sure  I  was  right  in  always  walking  th(^ 
same  way,  by  the  starry  flowers  striv- 
ing upwards  on  a  slender  ancestry  of 
stem.  I  would  follow  the  plain  old 
road  of  to-day,  if  I  could.  Let  cliange 
be  far  from  me  ;  that  irresistible  change 
must  come,  is  bitter  indeed.  Give  me 
the  old  road,  the  same  flowers  —  they 
were  only  stichwort  —  the  old  succes- 
sion of  days  and  garland  ever  weaving 
into  it  fresh  wild  flowere  from  far  and 
near.  Fetch  them  from  distant  moun- 
tains, discover  them  on  decaying  walls, 
in  unsuspected  corners  ;  though  never 
seen  before,  still  they  are  the  same; 
there  has  been  a  place  in  the  heart 
waiting  for  them."  Again  and  again 
he  cries  it  out ;  he  cannot  keep  silence 
upon  it ;  it  is  his  passion.  "  I  cannot 
leave  it,"  he  says  elsewhere.  "  I  must 
stay  under  the  old  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  long  grass,  the  luxury  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  soncr  in  the  verv  air.  I  seem 
as  if  I  could  feel  all  the  glowing  life 
the  sunsliine  gives,  and  the  south  wind 
calls  to  being.  .  .  .  Never  could  I 
have  enough,  whether  liere  or  whether 
lying  on  the  shorter  sward  under  the 
sweeping  and  peaceful  birches,  or  on 
the  thvme-scented  hills." 

There  are  countless  passages  like 
these,  throbbing  with  love  of  earth, 
written  passionately  with  strained 
heart ;  but  these  must  sufiice  to  show 
something  of  its  intensity. 

And  yet  it  might  serve  to  sober  the 
self-confldencc  of  those  that  step  so 
jauntily  into  his  vacated  throne,  and 
tend  to  produce  a  more  critical  discern- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  reviewers, 
whose  motto  seems  to  be  "  Le  roi  est 
niort,  Vive  le  roi,"  if  their  attentions 
were  to  be  called  for  a  moment  to 
Richard  Jefferies  at  an  hour  when  the 
price  demanded  of  him  for  the  posses- 
sion of  his  powere  began  to  be  more 
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than  ever  apparent ;  when  the  deep 
joy  lie  had  had  of  earth  begau  to  yield 
to  the  proportionately  deep  agony  of 
leaving   it;     when,  a    dying    man,    it 


nor  of  tlie  larks  ihal  ^aug  yearj^  ag:t. 
The  earth  is  all  in  all  to  me,  but  I  am 
nothing  to  the  earth  ;  it  is  bitter  ti» 
know  this  before  you  are   dead.  .  .  . 


idawued  upon  him  that  he  should  never :  High  up  against  the  grey  cloud  I  iiear 
iee  the  iields  again  until  he  was  dead.  .  the  lark  through   tlie  window  singing. 


\ 


iave  through  the  window  only. 

I  wonder  to  myself  how  they  can  all 
Iget  on  without  me,  how  they  manage, 
ibirds  and  flowers,  without  me  to  keep 
the  calendar  for  them.  For  I  noted  it 
>o  carefully  and  lovingly  day  by  day. 
, .  .  .  Every  blade  of  grass  was  mine,  as 
though  I  had  planted  it  separately. 
They  were  all  my  pets,  as  the  roses  the 
lover  of  his  giirdeu  tends  so  faithfully. 
I  All  the  gi*asses  of  the  meadow  were  my 
I  pets,  I  loved  them  all.  .  .  .  Under  the 
>  wind  it  seemed  to  diy  and  become  grey, 
and  the  starlings  running  to  and  fro  on 
the  surface  that  did  not  sink,  now  stood 
high  above  it  and  were  larger.  The 
dust,  that  driftetl  along,  blessed  it  and 
it  grew.  Day  by  day  a  change  ;  always 
a  note  to  make.  The  moss  drying  on 
the  tree  trunks,  dog'»  mercury  stirring 
under  the  ash-poles,  bird*s-claw  buds 
of    beech    lengthening,    books    upon 


and  each  note  falls  into  my  heart  like  a 
knife.'' 

This,  then,  is  how  he  feels  it.  X;i- 
ture  is  his  mistress,  and,  like  many 
true  lovers,  he  loves  her  to  hi»  cost. 
It  is  bitter  to  him;  he  writes  it  down 
for  the  relief  of  his  soul  in  words,  sucb 
as  a  man  may  scarce  find  voice  to  rea<i 
aloud.  Long  ago,  loitering  beneath 
the  trees,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  leave  it." 
He  does  not  say  it  any  more  ;  but  hi^ 
thoughts  are  still  with  the  old  suuu} 
summer  days  when  he  lay  upon  tht- 
grass  of  the  hills  and  **  burnt  life  like  a 
toich  ;  - '  the  song  of  the  chatlincb  fil- 
tering through  cool  vistas  of  green 
leaves  ;  the  boom  of  the  wild  bee  about 
the  scented  th3'me  ;  tlie  white  cloud 
fleeces  floating  lazily  high  above  him 
across  the  melting  blue.  It  is  all  bo- 
fore  his  eyes  ;  part  of  it  he  c^iii  still  see 
from  his  window,  and  the  song  of  the 


books  to  be  filled  with  these  things.    I ;  lark  tinkles  faintly  through  the  glass  of 
cannot  think  how  they  manage  without,  the  pane. 

nic.  \|     ^^  I  cannot   leave   it !  '*    No  use   li> 

ejcry   it 


**  To*day  through  the  window-pane 
I  >>ee  a  lark  high  up  against  the  grey 
cloud,  and  hear  his  song.  I  cannot 
walk  about  and  arrange  with  the  buds 
and  the  gorse-bloom :  how  does  he 
know  it  is  time  for  lum  to  sing  ?  .  .  . 
How  can  they  manage  without  me  ? 
For  they  were  so  much  to  me,  I  had 
rome  to  feel  that  I  wiis  as  much  in  re- 
turn to  them.  The  old,  old  error.  I 
love  the  earth,  therefore  the  earth 
loves  me.  .  .  .  They  manage  without 
me  very  well  ;  they  know  their  times 
and  seasons.  .  .  .  They  go  on  without 
me  —  orchis  flower  and  cowslip  —  I 
<*:innot  number  them  all ;  I  hear  as  it 
were  the  patter  of  their  feet  :  flower 
and  bud  and  the  beautiful  clouds  that 


now.  A  voice  is  calling  him, 
''  Away,  away,''  from  the  sunny  sum- 
mer and  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
*'  warm  winds  that  breathe  hotlv  *'  with 
the  scent  of  clover  and  hay  ;  away,  he 
knows  not  whither — somewhere — out 
into  the  dark  !  The  raven  of  fate  siu 
on  his  breast,  crying  ^'  Nevermore  !  *' 
i  I  know  nothing  more  piteous  than 
this,  nothing  cither  that  gives  so  clear 
an  insight  into  the  secret  of  his  art  ; 
nothing  that  could  have  furnished  us 
with  so  strong  an  h  priori  ground  for 
anticipating  an  unparalleled  success,  or 
can  supply  a  firmer  basis  for  a  present 
opinion  of  his  pre-eminence.  When 
one  reads  the  above  quotations  it  b  not 
hard  to  guess  why  he  could  write  as  no 


i^o  over,  with  the  sweet  rush  of  nun  ^ne  else  could,  or  can  tn  this  day. 
and  burst  of  sun-glory  among  the  leaf}/  Even  as  iiis  passion  for  earth  was 
trees.  They  go  on  and  I  am  no  mot^  unique,  so  was  the  result  of  thai  pas- 
than  the  least  of  the  empty  shells  tha^>  sion,  his  art,  unique  also.  Certain 
strewed  the  sward  of  the  hill.  Xature^T^ple,  judging  Jefferies  by  his  words, 
sns  no  value  upon  life,  neither  of  mine, '  which  he  ever  cried  were  too  weak  for 
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liis  meaning,  liave  said,  "  I  feel  like 
ilial,  why  cannot  I  write  like  it  too  ? '' 
It  should,  in  truth,  need  but  little 
consideration  to  perceive  their  error. 
Wliat  Jefferies  wrote  was  not  what  he 
felt ;  half  of  it,  perhaps,  no  more.  It 
is  not  given  to  any  of  us  to  speak  all 
our  hearts,  and  they  who  feel  as  Jef- 
feries wrote  must  feel  very  much  more, 
as  lie  did  himself,  before  they  can  hope 
to  emulate  him. 

"  Xot  every  one  that  sayeth  Lord, 
Lord  !  "  Not  every  one  that  calls  him- 
self a  nature-lover  is  admitted  to  her 
innermost  secrets  ;  not  every  one  that 
loves  to  hear  the  birds  sing  and  to  see 
the  primroses  come  out  upon  an  April 
bank,  has  learnt  the  full  significance  of 
either. 

Irving  Muntz. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  TREES  AND  FLOWERS  OF  TENNYSON. 

Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  those 
who  really  know  the  country,  with  all 
ii^  n«;es  and  flowers,  than  to  read  the 
l:iulty  descriptions  of  nature — the  pur- 
ple patches  of  impossible  flowers  —  the 
trees  which  grow  all  together,  only  in 
l>rint  —  which  adorn  the  pages  of  many 
modern  writers.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  quote  examples  of  this  from  contem- 
poraries, and  fortunately  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Two  at  least  of  our  foremost 
living  novelists,  Meredith  and  Hardy, 
arc  both  well  informed  in  these  mat- 
tors,  so  that  the  purple  loosestrife,  the 
creamy  meadowsweet,  and  other  favor- 
ites of  the  roamer  in  the  fields,  appear 
frequently  in  their  pages  ;  but  we  may 
wander  miles  and  miles  with  other  nov- 
elists and  even  poets  through  the 
country  without  seeing  them.  Trees 
and  flowers  play  a  still  larger  part  in 
the  poet's  record.  With  him  the  rose, 
the  violet,  cheeks  of  apple-blossom,  and 
the  whiteness  of  the  lily  are  common- 
places, since  he  has  an  especial  eye  for 
the  beautiful. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  of 
Tennyson's  works  shows,  I  think,  that 
flowers  and  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
play  with  liim  far  more  than  this  ordi- 


nary part.  His  constant  use  of  flower 
metiiphors,  and  his  wondei*fully  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  nature  in  all 
her  aspects,  show  that  he  knew  and 
loved  the  country,  and  sang,  to  the 
delight  of  all  country-lovei*s,  of  many 
beautiful  things,  which  poets  usually 
leave  unhonored  and  unsung  ;  he  must 
have  known  his  wild  flowers  as  Shake- 
speare did,  and  loved  them  like  Keats. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  admirable  in 
ail  Tennyson's  descriptions  of  nature 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  —  to  omit,  as 
one  must,  many  perfect  passages.  If 
ever  a  hand  was  free  from  the  common- 
place 

Was  una  alle  bandigt,  das  gemeine, 

it  was  that  of  the  late  laureate.  He 
has  an  eye  for  everything ;  he  sees 
beauties  everywhere  ;  he  has  told  us  in 
the  Deraeter  volume  that  he  loves  even 
the  winter  woods,  *^  the  branching 
grace  of  leafless  elm  or  naked  lime." 
And  on  the  subject  of  trees  in  leaf  and 
flower  how  learned,  how  finely  observ- 
ant he  is  !  With  the  old  bachelor  of 
Cranford  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that 
^*  the  cedar  spreads  his  dark-green  lay- 
era  of  shade  "  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
description,  and  many  of  us,  even 
country-bred  folks,  would  perhaps  de- 
serve his  indignant  and  self-accusing 
commentary  on  the  text  "'hair  .  .  . 
more  black  than  ash-buds  in  the  front 
of  March,'  which  was  :  'Black  as  ash- 
buds  in  March.'  And  Tve  lived  all 
my  life  in  the  country  ;  more  shame 
for  me  not  to  know.  Black  :  they  are 
jet  black,  madam  !  " 

Of  all  the  trees  the  chestnut  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  Tennyson  ; 
he  has  described  it  so  often.  The 
damsel  of  "  The  Brook  "  has  hair  "  in 
gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the 
shell  divides  threefold  to  shoir  the 
fruit  within."  Elsewhere  "the  chest- 
nut towers  in  his  bloom  ; "  "  those 
three  chestnuts  near  that  hung  in 
masses  thick  with  milky  codes ; " 
"  chestnuts  when  their  buds  were  glis- 
tening to  the  breezy  blue  ; "  "  through 
the  faded  leaf  the  chestnut  pattering 
to  the  ground."  Leolln  (in  "  Aylmer's 
Field")  has  a  "but    less  vivid  hue, 
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tliau  of  that  islet  in  tlie  chestnut 
bloom  *'  flauiiug  in  his  cheek. 

The  quaint  form  and  coloring  of  the 
willow,  which  have  attached  much  ro- 
maDce  and  folk-lore  to  it,  are  also  felic- 
itously recorded.  '^Willows  whiten," 
in  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott ; "  elsewhere 
ihey  are  called  ''  shockhead "  and 
**  humpbacked." 

The  oak,  that  particularly  English 
tree,  is  also  much  in  evidence  all 
through  his  work.  '*  The  solemn  oak- 
tree  sigheth"  in  *'Claribel,"  is  glori- 
lied  in  the  ^'  Talking  Oak,"  and  forms 
the  subject  of  two  line  passages  in  the 
''  Foresters,"  worthy  to  be  put  beside 
Keats^s  oaks  in  *'  Hyperion  "  — 

hundreds  of  huge  oaks, 
Gnarled  —  older  than  the  thrones  of  Europe 

—  look! 
AVhat  breadth,  height,  strength  !  torrents 

of  eddying  bark. 

And  again  this  «;nind  solidity  of  our 
national  tree,  this  feeling  of  ^*  Uobur  et 
les  triplex,"  is  insisted  on  at  the  close 
of  the  poem  :  — 

Meanwhile  farewell,  old  friends,  old  patri- 
arch oaks, 

A  hundred  winters  will  strip  you  as  bare  as 
death, 

A  hundred  summers  robe  you  life-green 
again. 

But  a  carping  critic  may  say  that  the 
introduction  of  oaks  in  a  drama  called 
the  "Foresters"  was  inevitable.  How 
would  this  same  crilic  feel,  if  he  had 
to  describe  the  blossom  of  the  elm- 
tree,  though  he  has  probably  seen  it 
on  most  days  of  his  life — even  in 
London  ?  Tennyson  has  got  it  beauti- 
fully :  — 

Our  elm-tree* s  ruddy  hearted  blossom- flake 
is  fluttering  down. 

Elsewhere  we  read  of  *'  the  windy  tall 
elm-tree  ;  "  ''  rocked  the  full-foliaged 
elms  ; "  which  suffer  much  loss,  some- 
times of  enormous  branches,  when 
their  sturdier  neighboi*ft  weatlier  the 
storm  ;  branches  which  are  described 
well  as  "  broad-curved  branches,  fledged 
with  clearest  green,  new  from  its  silken 
sheath." 

For  autumn  he  had  evidently  a  lov- 
ing eye,  and  nowhere  is  he  more  felic- 


itous than  in  describing  her  changes. 
''In  Memoriam  "  gives  us  tlie  beauti- 
ful lines  :  — 

Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves  ; 

and  even  the  "  moist,  rich  smell  of  the 
rotting  leaves"  does  not  escape  the 
poet.  As  winter  comes  on,  "  the  last 
red  leaf  is  whirled  away,"  but  all  color 
is  not  gone.  In  "  A  Dedication  '*  w«» 
read  of  — 

the  fruit 
Which   in   our  winter  woodland  looks  a 
flower. 

This  is  the  brilliant  coral-red  of  the 
spindle -tree  {Ewmymus  europacns). 
There  are  sounds  also  as  well  as 
sights  ;  the  trees  grate  against  one 
another,  "old  boughs  whine  in  the 
woods,"  or  "  gride  "  as  "  In  Memo- 
riam "  has  it  — a  wonderful  word,  with 
the  full  sound  of  the  Yirgilian  ''  stri- 
dere."  One  of  the  most  striking  sights 
of  autumn  is  the  mass  of  greyish-white 
presented  by  the  seed  of  Uie  traveller's 
joy  {Clematis  viUdba)^  popularly  "  ohl 
man's  beard,"  which  covers  some  treen 
and  hedges.  Tennyson  has  noticed  it 
in  his  cottage,  "parcel-bearded  with 
the  traveller's  joy,"  and  — 

oaken  stock  in  winter  woods.. 
Oe'rflowered  with  the  hoary  clematis. 

Other  creepers  are  well  represented. 
The  woodbine  (Milton's  eglantint)  is  a 
commonplace  among  poets,  and  doubt- 
less owes  its  popularity  among  them  to 
the  beauty  of  its  two  names,  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle.  Like  another  mod- 
ern poet,  Tennyson  has  marked  its 
especially  sweet  smell  at  night,  to 
which  the  present  writer  can  fully  tes- 
tify, in  the  Idyls  :  — 

Good  rA>rd  !  how  sweetly  smells  the  honey- 
suckle in  the  hushed  night. 

The  large  white  convolvulus  or  bind- 
weed {ConvolvtduR  major)  is  couple<l 
with  the  briony  :  — 

Made  tremble  in  the  hedge  the  frsglle  bind- 
weed bells  and  briony  rings. 

His  desciiption  of  the  convolvulus  is 
but  too  correct ;  it  is  no  use  to  pick  it, 
for  it  fades  almost  immediately.  The 
briony  lasts  better,  and  with  Its  vine- 
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like  tendrils  (Teuuysou  justly  calls  it 
the  **briony  viue")  makes  a  beautiful 
oruameut  for  decorative  purposes  iu 
the  autumn,  when  it  supplies  at  once 
beautiful  leaves  of  a  red-purple,  young 
shoots  of  brilliant  green,  and  red  ber- 
ries. 

Though  all  the  effects  of  nature  (see 
**The  Progress  of  Spring"  for  much 
delicate  observation  and  description) 
are  well  known  to  our  author,  there  are 
two  which  seem  from  their  frequent 
recurrence  in  his  pages  to  be  foremost 
iu  his  mind  —  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  green  brilliances  of  all 
kinds.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
the  passages  — 

Witch-elms  that  counter-change  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dark  and  light, 

''interchange  of  dark  and  bright,"  "a 
chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade,"  and 
(in  the  Idyls)  ''  never  light  and  shade 
coursed  one  another  more  on  open 
ground." 

For  green  I  would  quote  "  a  fancy  as 
summer  new,  as  the  green  of  the 
bracken  amid  the  gloom  of  the 
heather  ; "  "  The  damp  hillslopes  were 
quickened  into  green,  and  the  live 
green  had  kindled  into  flowers;" 
*'  thro'  lush  green  grasses  burned  the 
red  anemone  ; "  ''  where  now  the  sea- 
mew  pipes  or  dives,  in  yonder  greening 
gleam  ; "  "  the  green  gleam  of  dewy- 
tasselled  trees." 

To  turn  now  to  garden  shrubs  and 
plants,  though  it  is  hard  to  leave  mucli 
unmentioned  of  this  quality  — 

That  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  bum  itself  away. 

Tennyson  speaks  of  "  a  skin  as  clean 
and  white  as  privet  when  it  flowers," 
and  truly  the  privet  with  its  prim 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers  looks 
a  very  Puritan  for  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity. References  to  the  flowers  of 
our  gardens  of  course  abound,  and 
many  will  occur  at  once  to  the  Tenny- 
son reader.  The  rose  and  the  lily  play 
more  than  a  commonplace  part  in 
'^  Maud,"  where  indeed  all  the  flowers 
are  interested  spectators  of  the  drama. 
Passages  such  as 


A  walk  of  roses  ran  from  door  to  door, 
A  walk  of  lilies  crost  it  to  the  bower, 

from  the  Idyls,  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  many  others  ;  and  bell-flowers, 
though  we  may  be  grateful  to  Tenny- 
son for  preserving  the  old-fashioned 
name  "Canterbury  bells,"  are  easily 
paralleled  from  many  poets.  Perhaps 
the  beautiful  line,  "  Love  like  an  Al- 
pine harebell  hung  with  tears,"  de- 
serves an  especial  mention ;  he  has 
written  a  poem  to  the  snowdrop,  which 
is  styled  *'  February-fair-maid,"  and  it 
forms  a  fitting  part  of  his  picture  of 
''  St.  Agnes  Eve,"  which,  as  W.  E. 
Henley  has  pointed  out,  is  so  dazzlingly 
pure  in  its  whiteness,  and  a  contrast 
to  Keats's  brilliantly  colored  ])oem  on 
the  same  subject.  Of  the  early  spring,, 
with  its  violets,  primroses,  and  cro- 
cuses, our  poet  is  never  tired,  and  has 
avowed  his  especial  love  for  April, 
being  an  Elizabethan  in  this  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  that  it  is  surprisin<;  to 
find  comparatively  little  mention  of  the 
daffodil.  It  is  hardly  to  be  found  any- 
where except  in  "Maud,"  and  "the 
sonnet  to  the  Nineteenth  Century"  — 
"  Here  in  this  roaming  moon  of  daffodil 
and  crocus."  Perhaps  Tennyson  felt 
that  it  had  been  so  fully  celebrated 
elsewhere  as  to  become  hackneyed,  in 
spite  of  all  its  beauty.  However  thi& 
may  be,  he  has  no  such  feelings  about 
the  violet,  which  appears  everywhere, 
in  many  delightful  passages.  Many 
will  remember  the  beautiful 

my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

Another  passage  from  "  In  Memo- 
riam  "  (canto  xviii.). 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land, 

offers  a  curious  problem.  Such  an  ex- 
pression as  that  in  "  Aylmer's  Field," 
"  Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave," 
is  natural,  but  to  make  the  plant  spring 
from  the  dead  body  itself  is  hardly  so 
obvious.  There  are  two  passages  to 
which  we  can  refer  for  a  parallel* 
"Hamlet"  (v.  i.)  has  — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  ! 
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aiul  the  Iloman  siitirisl,  Peisius  (Sat.  i. 

uuuc  non  e  manibus  illis, 
Nunc;  non  c  tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla 
Nascentur  viola', 

which  is  still  closer  to  the  **  In  Menio- 
riani  *■  passage.  Knowing  the  classics 
and  Shakespeare  as  Tennyson  did,  he 
may  have  gone  to  either  for  his  phrase  ; 
of  course  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson 
may  both  have  known  and  copied  the 
passage  from  Pei*sins,  who  doubtless 
derived  his  idea  from  the  Greek  an- 
thologists ;  but  these  references  to  spe- 
cial prototypes  are  easily  overdone,  as 
a  recent  writer  has  shown  us.  Perhaps 
one  may  hazard  a  third  suggestion,  that 
Teimyson  may  have  derived  what  is 
unusual  in  the  idea  —  the  growth  of  a 
llower  from  the  actual  bodv  —  from 
Keats's  *'  Pot  of  Basil,"  as  lie  was  cer- 
tainly much  under  the  influence  of  that 
poet  in  his  earlier  time.  When  a 
writer  has  suggested  that  **  a  cheek  of 
apple  blossom  "  (surely  the  most  obvi- 
ous of  figures)  is  one  of  Tennyson's 
debts  to  Theocritus,  one  may  well 
pause  before  indulging  a  taste  for  dis- 
covering correspondencies  ! 

The  rarity  of  very  dark  flowers  in 
nature  has  been  remarked,  and  we  find 
noted,  as  Milton  does  in  '•  Lycidas,'' 
the  dark,  almost  black  heartsease  in 
•'  eyes  darker  than  darkest  pansics." 
The  expression  "  crocus-purple  hour," 
in  the  Demeter  volume,  is  also  prob- 
ably a  Latinism,  meaning  bright  with 
crocus,  without  necessar}'  reference  to 
the  color  purple,  as  the  Latin  <' pur- 
pureas "  is  used  of  any  bright  and  bril- 
liant color.  Those  who  have  been  in 
(rreece  will  appreciate  the  lines  in 
'*  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women '-  — "  thro' 
lush  green  grasses  burn'd  the  red 
anemone  ;"  it  is  of  course  to  be  seen 
in  our  gardens,  but  not  in  the  brilliant 
and  stirtling  red  masses  which  it  forms 
in  its  wild  free  state.  I  pass  by  many 
other  descriptions  of  "  the  flaming  cro- 
cus," *'the  purple-spiked  lavender," 
**deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew," 
but  cannot  omit  the  praise  of  the  labur- 
num. All  readers  will  recall  the  ex- 
quisite "laburnums,  dropping  wells  of 
tire  ''  of  "  In  Memoriam  ;  "  *'  the  srold 


from  each  laburnum  chain "  of  the 
Demeter  volume  is  equally  happy.  As 
an  instance  of  liis  remarkable  obser- 
vation take  the  quince-flower.  To 
ordinary  eyes,  indeed  to  botanical 
authorities  the  quince  has  large  white 
flowers,  but  the  poet  sees  dcci>er  and 
better  — 

As  light  a  flash 
As  hanlly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  qoince. 

There  is  abundance  of  material  for 
quotation  and  comment  among  the  wild 
flo Wei's.  The  water-meadows  of  En- 
gland arc  one  of  her  greatest  charms. 
and  the  water-plants  yield  to  none  in 
color  and  beauty.  Here  we  find  the 
water-lily  frequently  ;  the  **  many-kuot- 
ted  water-flags,"  which  Shelley  was  as 
fond  of  as  Tennyson ;  the  meadow- 
sweet, the  praise  of  which  Geoip? 
^feredith  has  made  his  own  in  ''  Rich- 
ard Fevcrel  ;  "  the  foi-get-me-not  (^y- 
o^oiis  jialusiris)  with  a  clearer  blue 
than  its  ganlen  brother ;  and  the 
*•  matted  cress  "  over  which  the  brook 
*'  loves  to  purl,"  though  at  times  it 
rises  above  the  water  to  make  **  cressr 
islets  white  with  flower." 

Two  plants  equally  familiar  to  thof>o 
who  roam  by  country  brooks  and  old 
water-mills  arc  the  willow-wecd  and 
mallow,  though,  except  by  Tenoyson, 
they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  poetr>'. 
The  willow-weed  or  willow-herb  (1^'- 
lobinm  hirstitum)  in  July  and  Angnst 
forms  brilliant  masses  of  red  ion  the 
bonlers  of  our  streams,  or  in  UieAi,  and 
has  delicately  fragrant  leaves.  The 
water-mallow  is  also  scented  ojf  mask, 
and  its  pale  red  blossoms  are  much 
prettier  than  those  of  its  dosty  road- 
side brother  (Malva  arvaiMs)  with  its 
somewhat  coarse  pnrplc.  "The  %i1d 
marsh-marigold  shines  like  flre  In 
swamps  and  hollows  gra}'"  accordlDg 
to  our  author,  and  certainly  its  bright- 
ness at  a  season  when  color  Is  nUher 
wanting  deserves  an  encominfen  ;  It  fills 
many  a  gap  in  the  May  garlands  trUdi 
still  flourish,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the 
little  villages  of  Oxfordshire.  At  the 
same  season  the  cnckoo-flower,  or 
lady's-smock,  raises  its  pale  '|kai^te, 
almost  white  blossoms  in  Uie  meiidolrv. 
Tennyson    speaks    of   "fidnt    sMet, 
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cuckoo-flovveijj,"  but  the  smell  is  very 
laiut  indeed,  if  any. 

Passing  by  imuiy  references  to  blue- 
bells, cowslips,  ''  wildwood ''  hyacinths, 
white  anemones,  which  the  northern 
farmer  calls  *'  woild  'enemies,"  and 
the  *Mon<;-purples "  about  which 
Shakespearian  commentators  dispute, 
one  must  mention  two  or  three  espe- 
cially felicitous  phrases  such  as  "  the 
frail  bluebell  peereth  over  rare  broid- 
ery of  the  purple  clover,"  *'  the  dull- 
blooded  poppy-stem,"  with  its  "flower 
lined  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  sun- 
riije,"  *'  the  little  speedwell's  darling 
blue "  —  a  blue  as  small  and  bright 
as  is  the  red  of  the  tiny  pimpernel. 
There  is  a  fine  description  in  the  Idyls 
of  the  cloth  of  gold  which  — 

8hone  far  off,  as  shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun 
Between  two  showers. 

Here  again  Tennyson  has  chosen  to 
use  the  popular  name  ;  the  yellow  mus- 
tard (Sinapis  arvensis)  popularly  called 
cliarlock,  cherlock,  or  kerlick,  Is  a  com- 
mon sight  all  the  summer  through  in 
tho  cornfields,  often  swamping  the 
legitimate  occupant  to  the  farmer's 
ruin,  but  forming  a  show  quite  brilliant 
enough  to  suggest  the  poet's  compar- 
ison. 

In  '*  The  Promise  of  May  "  Tenny- 
son has  given  a  list  of  blue  flowers, 
**  bluebell,  harebell,  speedwell,  blue- 
bottle, succory,  forget-me-not,"  a  list 
which  few  poets  could  perhaps  have 
made  so  complete.  The  blue-bottle  is 
more  correctly  the  corn-flower,  and 
succory  (which  Emei-son  calls  "  suc- 
cory to  match  the  sky ")  the  chicory 
which  is  used  to  adulterate  cheap  cof- 
fee. In  the  Idyls,  Enid  is  "  a  ragged- 
robin  from  the  hedge  "  picked  by  the 
prince.  The  name  "  ragged-robin  "  is 
applied  to  two  plants,  but  here  doubt- 
less means  the  liny  red  geranium  {Ge- 
rnninm  Robertianum)  whose  graceful, 
almost  fern-like  foliage,  and  small  but 
bright  crimson  blossoms  peep  out  be- 
tween the  interstices  of  hedges  ;  the 
ragged-robin  proper  is  also  rosy-red  in 
color,  but  a  marsh-plant,  and  not,  as 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  found  in  hedges, 


but  in  the  open.  For  the  ordinary 
observer,  the  dog-rose  {Rosa  canina) 
with  its  delicate  pink  flowers,  is  the 
oulv  wild  rose,  as  the  sweet-briar  is 
hardly  a  wild  plant,  but  there  is  an- 
other common  rose,  the  trailing  dog- 
rose  {Rosa  arvensis)  which  is  smaller 
than  the  common  dog-rose,  and  bears 
white  blossoms  with  a  brilliant  yellow 
centre.  Tliis  is  the  rose  Tennyson 
means  by  his  "  wild  white  rose  "  and 
"  bramble  roses  faint  and  pale."  This 
year  the  gorse  is  so  brilliant,  in  spite  of 
many  attacks  on  it  by  errant  golfers, 
that  one  needs  to  the  full  his 

Furzy  prickle  fires  the  dells, 

to  express  its  glories.  But  I  must 
leave  many  other  passages  I  should 
like  to  quote,  for  the  grasses  are  also 
noted  — ''  the  darnel  on  the  clay,"  the 
"  bearded  grass  on  the  chalk  hill '-  — 
and  conclude  my  paper  with  a  few  in- 
stances of  flower  metapliors  ;  nowhere 
is  the  poet's  touch  more  sure,  or  his 
effect  more  felicitous,  than  in  many 
passages  of  this  sort.  The  little  poem 
of  "  The  Flower,"  which  the  poet 
planted  and  the  people  called  a  weed, 
only  to  steal  the  seed  when  they  saw 
how  fair  it  was,  is  perfect  in  its  form 
and  suggestion.  Alas,  that  the  host  of 
imitators  who  have  got  the  poet's  seed 
cannot  raise  such  flowers  of  poetry  as 
he  did  I  And  it  is  the  same  every- 
where throughout  the  poems  ;  he  seems 
to  fall  naturallv  into  illustrations  from 
flowers,  whether  in  playful  comment 
as  — 

Lightly  was  her  nose 

Tip-tilted,  like  the  peUl  of  a  flower, 

or  in  the  regret  and  grief  of  *'  In  Mc- 

moriam  "  — 

Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  its  green  (IxxV.). 

But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 

Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower  (Ixxxiv.). 

and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest  (cxv.). 

But  "In  Memoriam  "  is  a  storehouse 
of  such  beautiful  things  ;  I  may  per- 
haps mention  a  few  more  instunc^^ 
from  different  periods  in  the  pocft's 
writing.     There    is    the  use  of  "th% 
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yellow  leaf '"  and  "  the  greener  leaf  *■ 
in  "The  Spiteful  Letter,"  the  '* daf- 
fodil sky"  of  *'Maud,"  the  now  fa- 
miliar 

Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life, 

in  the  Dedication  to  the  Idyls,  and  in 
the  **Va8tues8"  of  his  old  age  the 
lines  — 

(^raft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her  hand, 
Slander  sowhig  the  nettle  on  all  tlie  lau- 
relled graves  of  the  great. 

Finally  men  wrangle  much  nowadays 
of  life,  religion,  an(i  science  ;  is  there 
not  in  this  tiny  poem  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  ? 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluclc  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

1  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 


From  The  Fortnightly  ReTiew. 
BURNING  QUESTIONS  OF  JAPAN. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  it  is  the  "  right 
thing  "  for  the  touring  Britisher,  who 
by  the  way  grumbles  at  everything  in 
his  own  country,  to  rave  about  all  that 
he  sees  and  also  about  what  he  does  not 
see,  but  thinks  he  has  seen,  when  he 
goes  abroad.  The  further  he  goes,  of 
course,  the  more  he  raves.  He  flnds 
the  climate  delightful  where  it  does 
nothing  but  rain  in  torrents  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  where  he  is  nearly 
blown  away  like  a  feather  in  a  typhoon, 
and  calls  a  '^  paradise  on  earth  "  a  coun- 
try where  he  is  shaken  to  pieces  by 
earthquakes  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Japan,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
countries  that  furnishes  the  tourist 
with  all  the  Jibove-named,  and  a  good 
many  more,  atmospheric  and  terres- 
trial pastimes,  yet  one  often  hears 
people  talk  of  the  delightful  climate 
of  Japan.  Of  course,  there  are  days 
in  Japan  when  the  weather  is  fine 
and  the  country  is  looking  pretty,  but 
tliose  days  are  not  many  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  One  proof  that  the 
country  is   a  very  wet  one  i«»  tli**   iis<> 


of  the  higli  wooden  clogs  which  the 
natives  wear  in  place  of  our  boots,  and 
which  are  invariably  removed  when 
they  enter  a  house.  It  is  a  cuslonv 
which  I  must  say  I  admire  very  much. 
It  keeps  one^s  house  beautifully  clean ^ 
and,  to  use  Sir  Edwin  ArnoUVs  words^ 
it  ''does  not  make  a  street  of  one"* 
home."  What  can  be  more  odiouB 
than  when  somt^  one  comes  in  with 
muddy  boots  and  leaves  footprint  after 
footprint  of  greasy  mud  on  your  l>est 
Persian  carpet  ?  In  Japan  it  would  be 
even  worse,  for  though  the  rooms  arc 
seldom  carpeted,  lovely,  clean,  soft 
mats  are  on  the  floor,  and  on  them  you 
squat,  crossing  your  toes  and  sitting 
well  on  3'our  heels,  no  chairs,  nor 
sofas,  nor  any  other  sitting  accommo- 
dation being  provided.  Everything  is 
done  on  the  floor  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  You  sit  on  the  floor,  you 
sleep  on  the  floor,  you  eat  on  the  floor. 
And  why  should  one  not  ?  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  getting  accustomed  to  it,  but 
otherwise  it  is  quite  as  comfortable  a 
way  of  doing  things  ;  in  fact,  some- 
times even  more  comfortable  and  sen- 
sible  than  ours. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  simpler 
and  more  delightful  than  housekeeping 
in  Japan  —  if  you  live  a  la  Japonaise. 
I  myself  determined  to  try  it,  and  hav- 
ing found  a  suitable  spot  to  settle  in, 
on  the  highest  hill  in  Tokyo,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  engage  a  native  servant,  who* 
was  also  to  be  mv  adviser  as  to  how  to- 
furnish  my  establishment  in  strictly 
Japanese  fashion.  The  furnishing  was 
completed  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and 
here  are  some  of  the  principal  items  of 
which  it  consisted  :  two  foutangs  or 
thin  mattresses,  between  which  one 
lies  at  night,  and  a  makura^  a  wooden 
pillow,  or  ratlier  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture for  the  flrst  few  nights,  furnished 
my  bedroom  ;  a  hibachi  or  brass  brazier, 
with  chopsticks  to  stir  the  Are  with, 
and  a  water-kettle,  made  the  hall  cosy  ; 
and  a  little  lacquer  table,  a  foot  square 
and  about  six  inches  high,  with  a 
couple  of  tiny  little  plates  and  a  bowl, 
made  the  dining-room  quite  complete 
and  replete  with  every  comfort.  Two 
silk  cushions  were  placed  in  the  sitting- 
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room  for  distiuguishcd  guests  to  sit 
ou. 

**  Ah,"  said  I  to  my  servant ;  "  but 
<lo  you  not  lliink  that  I  siiall  need 
something  more  ?" — as,  to  my  Euro- 
pean mind,  what  I  had  purchased 
."^jcenied  somewhat  insufficient  to  fur- 
nisli  a  twelve-roomed  house. 

'•  No,  sir,''  said  he,  in  his  broken 
Englisli  ;  '^  real  Japan  gentleman  has 
no  furniture/'  Upon  which  I  began  to 
feel  rather  sorry  to  have  emulated  the 
**  Japan  gentleman."  Still  I  thought  I 
would  go  on  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
and  though  I  must  confess  as  I  went 
round  my  new  abode  my  rooms  did  not 
look  over-furnished,  1  decided  to  make 
I  he  best  of  what  I  had  got.  It  is  aston- 
ishini;  with  how  little  one  can  do  if 
one  tries,  and  how  much  better  penury 
i:s  than  profusion.  When  a  couple  of 
ilayi  had  elapsed,  I  almost  began  to 
feci  that  I  had  furnished  my  house  too 
richly  !  I  could  certainly  have  done 
with  a  deal  less. 

I  was  thus  reflecting  on  my  extrava- 
gance early  one  morning  as  1  was  lying 
Hal  on  ihe  little  mattress,  with  a  most 
alrociouH  pain  in  my  collar-bone,  caused 
)>y  the  wooden  pillow,  when  there  was 
a  violent  tap  at  the  front  door.  I 
looked  out  of  my  paper  window,  and  to 
my  astonishment  saw  two  policemen. 

''  Uandor-san  "  (the  Japanese  pro- 
nunciation of  my  name),  hiquired  one 
of  them  a8  he  saw  me  peeping  through. 

'^  There  is  no  doubt  they  want  me," 
I  soliloquized  as  I  was  quickly  dress- 
ing ;  ''I  wonder  what  is  the  crime  I 
have  to  answer  for?"  I  went  down 
and  received  them  politely,  but  they 
were  very  stern,  and  after  liaving 
taken  my  name,  nationality,  age,  etc., 
and  examined  my  passport,  informed 
nie  that  I  must  evacuate  my  house  at 
once,  as  no  foreigner  who  is  not  in  the 
(;ra[)loy  of  the  Japanese  is  allowed  to 
live  outside  the  treaty  foreign  settle- 
nieni  of  Tsukiji,  in  the  lowest  and  most 
unhealthy  part  of  Tokyo.  The  look- 
i>ui  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  especially 
as  [  had  paid  six  months'  rent  in  ad- 
vance ;  ])nt  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  I 
jumped  into  a  jinricksha^  a  little  car- 
riage drawn  by  a  man,  aud  went  to 


consult  a  Japanese  friend  of  mine,  the 
minister  of  war,  who  at  once  took  the 
whole  matter  into  his  hands,  and  in  a 
few  hours  obtixiued  for  me  the  neces- 
sary permission,  to  my  great  relief  and 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  police, 
who  had  to  come  next  day  and  meekl}^ 
apologize  for  the  disturbance  they  had 
caused  me. 

One  of  the  most  characteristio  traits 
of  the  Japanese  is  their  insatiable  curi- 
osity. Hardly  a  day  went  by,  when  I 
was  in  my  paper- walled  home,  on 
which  I  did  not  receive  visits  from 
sometimes  even  as  many  as  four  or  live 
natives,  perfect  strangers  to  me,  who 
came  in  to  pay  their  respects,  and 
begged  leave  to  be  allowed  to  inspect 
all  the  European  articles  that  I  pos- 
sessed. My  unknown  visitors  were 
generally  of  the  soshi  or  student  class, 
and  a  good  many  times  they  trespassed 
on  my  time  and  on  patience.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  for  instance,  paid  me 
a  visit  "  of  a  few  minutes,"  he  said, 
one  morning  at  about  seven,  and  it  was 
only  after  midnight  that  I  was  able  to 
politely  turn  him  out  of  the  house  ! 
They  are  curious  people.  They  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  time.  There  they 
squat,  swallowing  cup  after  cup  of  boil- 
ing tea,  and  reflUing  their  microscopic 
pipes  with  tobacco.  They  light  it,  then 
one  sip,  one  hard  knock  on  the  hihachi 
to  throw  out  the  ashes,  and  it  has  to  be 
refilled  again.  Often  the  same  pipe  is 
passed  round  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, and  women  smoke,  if  not  more, 
certainly  as  much  as  men.  Since  civil- 
ization has  set  in  in  Japan,  many  have 
adopted  the  foreign  cigarette,  and  with 
it  have  discarded  the  picturesque  pipe- 
holder  and  pouch,  which  used  to  hang 
to  the  girdle  round  the  waist  by  a 
netzkiy  that  had  been  passed  through 
and  prevented  them  from  falling. 

As  we  have  come  upon  the  subject 
of  adopted  customs  it  is  curious  to  no- 
tice, especially  in  Tokyo,  the  number 
of  univereity  students  that  wear  large, 
round  eye-glasses.  Any  reasoning  be- 
ing would  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  students  were  short-sighted. 
But  no  I  Goggles  arc  only  put  on  be- 
cause they  are  worn  in  Germany*    And 
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as  everythiug  Gerinau  is  fashionable 
now  iu  Japan,  glasses  are  worn  quite 
independently  of  the  consideration 
whether  he  who  wears  ilieni  has  good 
^^ight  or  not ! 

Another  curious  example  I  might 
give  of  these  wonderful  soskia^  ilic 
half-educated  and  Iialf-barbaric  youths 
of  the  mikado's  empire,  who  with  their 
doings  and  their  unsettled  brains  have, 
for  several  years  now,  so  agiUited  the 
country,  that  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
being  led  into  a  civil  war,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  government  to  em- 
bark on  the  present  expedition  against 
China,  so  as  to  prevent  hostilities  be- 
tween the  strong  Conservative  party, 
who  look  upon  European  civilization  as 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary party  —  mainly  represented  by 
the  younger  generations  —  who  not 
only  think  themselves  as  civilized  as 
Kuropeans,  but  actually  believe  that  we 
are  to  learn  something  from  them. 
Misunderatood  socialistic  and  anarchist 
ideas  have  rooted  themselves  lirmly  in 
some  of  their  young  brains,  and  many 
a  crime  has  been  committed  by  these 
wretches  on  political  personages,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  personal  notoriety, 
partly  from  a  perverted  feeling  of 
patriotism.  The  murderous  attack  and 
bomb-throwing  some  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  Count  Okuma,  who  was  then 
prime  minister,  had  fatal  results,  and 
other  criminal  attempts  since  then  have 
all  been,  unfortunately,  more  or  less 
successful.  Though  the  Japanese  are 
so  polite  and  courteous,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  possess  a  quiet,  gentle 
nature,  they  are  generally  endowed 
with  a  terribly  fiery  temper,  which,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  I  am  inclined  to 
Uiink  tends  even  towards  the  vicious. 
That  they  are  false  in  the  extreme,  and 
treacherous,  though  studiously  gentle 
;ind  affable  iu  manner,  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  opinion  I  formed  of  Japanese 
men  from  what  I  saw  of  them.  The 
women  are  better,  but  they  are  looked 
upon  by  men  as  lower  beings,  aud  are 
neither  highly  educated,  nor  do  they 
take  much  part  in  anything  outside 
domestic  arrangements.  The  wife  in 
I  he  Japanese  household  is  scarcely  bet- 


ter treated  than  a  servant,  and  she  ii;i< 
to  superintend  and  do  the  greater  pan 
of  the  hardest  work.  She  has  to  kucil 
before  her  husband  aud  feed  him  when 
he  conies  home,  and  she  has  her  own 
dinner  when  his  appetite  is  satiatid 
aud  his  thirst  quenched.  I  have  often 
seen  high  officials  travelling  iu  grand 
style  in  a  first-class  railway  ciirriagr 
wliile  the  wife,  who  had  been  round  tu 
purchase  the  tickets  and  to  label  thr 
luggage,  was  modestly  packed  with  all 
the  hand-bags  in  a  third-class  C4>mpart- 
ment.  Except  for  being  treated  as  an 
inferior  being,  and  being  given  au  oc- 
casional beating,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Japanese  wives  are  badly  treated  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  seen  wives  look  as  happy  aud  con- 
tent as  in  the  land  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  a  certain  amount 
of  strong  ruling  does  most  women  a 
deal  of  good,  and  the  women  of  Japan 
are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Their 
thoughts  are  directed  solely  tu  the  wel- 
fare of  the  household  and  the  happiuea-s 
of  the  family,  so  that  the  whole  of  their 
time  is  devoted  to  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  they  do  not  worry  their 
little  heads  with  higher  aspirati<ins, 
which  ouly  imike  life  miserable  for  llieir 
European  sisters.  The  simplicity  of 
their  thoughts  and  ways,  together  with 
their  graceful  and  modest  manner, 
make  them  a  sweet  aud  charming  con- 
trast to  the  painfully  conceited  and 
peevish  male  portion  of  the  community. 
If  I  am  told  that  Japanese  women  have 
fascinating  ways,  and  are  extremely 
graceful,  I  agree ;  but  when  I  hear 
them  called  beautiful,  I  cannot  endorse 
the  sUitement.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult 
to  define  what  is  beautiful  and  wliat  is 
not,  as  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  varies 
with  individual  taste.  What  pleases 
one  man  does  not  please  the  other  ;  but 
trying  to  be  as  open-minded  as  I  can  iu 
expressing  an  opinion,  I  cannot  help 
being  more  and  more  convinced  that 
there  is  no  purer  standanl  for  real 
beauty,  combining  simplicity  of  lines 
with  grace,  dignity,  and  refinement, 
than  the  ancient  Greek. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  specimens  of 
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beauty  in  each  lypc  among  ail  llic  ilif- 
lercnt  races  in  the  world,  Ijul  if  we  take 
iliese  selected  types  of  beauty  and  com- 
pare them  to  a  Greek  statue,  tlieir 
inferiority  is  marked.  If  you  should 
take  the  most  beautiful  of  almond-eyed 
Japanese  girls  and  put  her  by  the  side 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  in  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  your  lovely  nionseme  san 
would  greatly  suffer  in  the  comparison, 
:ind  would  hardly  appear  to  you  like  a 
human  being,  but  more  like  a  gro- 
tesque and  deformed  caricature.  If 
you  examine  the  face  alone,  she  may 
nut  look  so  bad  when  you  see  her  full 
face,  but  if  you  turn  her  face  in  profile, 
lier  nose  entirely  disappears,  and  you 
can  see  the  slanting  eyes  bulging  out  of 
I  he  head  further  than  the  nose.  Then 
I  he  mouth,  generally  weak  and  with 
ugly  shaped,  hanging,  heavy  lips,  is,  to 
my  mind,  hardly  improved  by  the  paint 
and  the  little  dash  of  gold  whicli  fasci- 
nates so  many  persons.  Japanese 
women  indulge  greatly  in  painting  their 
fivces.  Tliey  despise  their  natural  sal- 
low complexion,  characteristic  of  the 
race,  and  try  by  artificial  means  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  whiter  tone. 

Among  our  ladies  the  custom  of 
*' painting"  themselves  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  it  is  not  practised  by  most 
sensible  women  ;  in  Japan  it  forms 
])art  of  the  ordinary  woman's  daily 
toilette.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
ilone.  A  thick  laver  of  white  chalk  is 
first  smeared  with  a  soft  brush  over 
the  face,  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  and 
hands  ;  then  the  pretty  nwuseme,  dip- 
ping her  first  finger  in  red  paint,  gently 
rubs  this  on  her  cheeks,  her  temples, 
and  over  the  upper  eyelids.  The  mid- 
dle finger  is  the  '"  black  brush,"  and 
adds  sentiment  to  the  expression  by  a 
blackening  under  the  eyes  ;  and  some- 
times when  the  eyebrows  are  not 
shaved  it  is  also  used  to  accentuate 
them.  A  piece  of  burnt  cork  is  often 
used  as  a  su})stitute  for  black  paint. 
The  fourth  fiui^or  has  no  occupation 
that  I  know  of,  but  the  little  one  gives 
the  finishing  touches,  brightening  up 
I  In;  mouth  with  carmine,  and  adding 
a  bit  of  gold  on  tin;  lower  lip.  Most 
well-to-<lo  women  undergo  this  process 


daily.      The    guechas^   or    singers   and 
dance i*s,  paint   themselves   to  a  much 
greater  extent   than   the   geueralily  of 
women,  and    also   use   much   brigluer 
colors.     The  guecka  in  Japan  is  a  curi- 
ous institution.     Her  moral  qualities, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  bear  very  close  exam- 
ination, but  she  is  usually  not  immoral 
enough  to  be  called  ''  fast,"  though  too 
'"fast"    to    be    classed    as  •*"  moral." 
Their  music  and  posturing  have  a  great 
cliarm    for    the    Japanese,    and    large 
sums  of  money  are  spent  in  keeping  up 
these    feminine    musicians    and    their 
establishments.     A  gnecha  is  a  singer 
or  dancer  (posturer)  or  both.     A  dinner 
party  or  a  festivity  of  any  kind  is  sel- 
dom given   in    Japan   without  one   or 
more  of  them  attending  the  entertain- 
ment.    Some  sing  with  self-accompani- 
ment of  the   shaniesen,  others   display 
their  wonderful  powers  of  mimicking 
and  posturing,  in  which  I  must  confess 
grace  is  never  lacking.     A  long  kimo7io, 
or  long-sleeved  gown  ;  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged o&t,  a  wide  sash  tied  into  a  knot 
at  the  back  ;  and  a  pretty  pair  of  white 
to6t,  short  socks  with  split  toes,  make 
up  the  graceful  and   simple   attire   in 
which  they  usually  appear  in  the  house. 
Their  hair  plastei*ed  down  with  camelia 
oil   is  a  veritable  work  of  art.     It  is 
carefully  combed,  oiled,  and   flattened 
behind  the  ears.     A  metal  fastener  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  curve  thus  pro- 
duced keeps  the  hair  flat  in  this  posi- 
tion, and   it  is   then  raised  again  and 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head,  first 
in   a  most   elaborate    twist,   and   then 
rolled  up  in  graceful  curves.     A  pretty, 
tsisteful    kanzaskiy   a   long   liairpin,    is 
placed  on   the  left  side   of  the   head, 
thus  completing  that  part  of  a  guecha's 
toilette.      At    private     entertainments 
they   indulge   mostly  in  short  dances, 
and  often  join  in  and  partake  fi^eely  of 
the  food  and  the  hot  sak^  provided  for 
the  guests.     Masks  and  fans  are  occa- 
sionally used  in  Uieir  weird  and  grace- 
ful posturing. 

To  return  to  the  wretched  imitations 
of  Western  clothes  and  ways.  It  is  a 
shame  that  many  a  Japanese  woman 
of  the  better  classes  has  now  discarded 
her  neat,  picturesque,  national  costume 
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tor  some  awful  ill-lilting  dress  of  for- ' 
oign  make.  Dress  the  prettiest  Jap- 
auose  woman  in  European  style,  and  I 
do  not  know  why,  hut  she  geuerally 
looks  an  awful  sight.  Partly,  I  sup- 
pose, it  is  hecause  they  do  not  know 
how  to  put  on  the  dresses  properly  ; 
hut  mainly,  I  think,  it  is  hecause  their 
physique  does  not  lend  itself  to  wearing 
our  style  of  clothing.  Many  a  wicked 
story  is  current  in  Japan  of  comical 
mistakes  made  by  Japanese  ladies  in 
misplacing  the  different  items  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  The  story  goes  of  a  cer- 
tain marchioness  who,  having  ordered 
a  dress  and  underclothing  in  Paris, 
wrote  to  the  milliner  requesting  her  to 
pack  the  different  articles  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  to  he  worn.  The 
case  reached  it^s  destination  in  safety, 
hut  was  unfortunately  opened  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  the  noble  lady  was 
seen  at  a  garden  party  wearing  her 
chemise,  which  she  had  put  on  the  top 
of  everything  else,  as  a  sort  of  a  man- 
lilla,  as  it  was  the  last  thing  she  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  case  !  I  myself 
have  seen,  with  my  own  eyes,  a  lady, 
occupying  one  of  the  highest  positions 
in  Tokyo,  nearly  suffocated  through 
having  put  on  her  corset  the  wrong 
way  up  ! 

It  is  an  every-day  occurrence,  espe- 
cially in  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  to  see 
men  wearing  European  })oots  and  a 
]M)wlor  hat,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  only  clad  in  what  we  generally  use  as 
underclothing ;  yet  those  men  think 
themselves  dressed  just  like  Euro- 
peans. (Jne  of  the  great  sights  in 
Tokyo  is  to  witness  one  of  the  em- 
pcror's  garden  parties.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed in  the  imperial  garden  unless  he 
is  wearing  a  frock  coat  and  a  tall  hat. 
^Sticks  and  umbrellas  are  deposited  at 
the  gale.  By  '*  a  great  sight ''  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  garden  is  the  centre  of 
attraction,  for,  as  gardens  go,  there  are 
many  private  gardens  that  are  inliuitely 
more  beautiful  than  tlic  imperial  one  ; 
hut  I  mean  the  extraonlinary  collection 
of  tall  hats  that  one  sees  on  that  occa- 
sion. From  the  earliest  known  exam- 
]>los  of  "chimney-pots"  down  to  the 
pr(«ent     fashion,    specimens     of    all 


shapes,  height,  and  condition,  can  be 
seen  on  that  memomble  day.  There- 
is  a  custom  in  Japan  to  wear  round 
the  head  or  round  the  neck  a  pretty 
Japanese  towel,  a  picturesque  ttlip  of 
painted  cotton,  much  resembling  a  long 
and  narrow  handkerchief.  It  is  used 
to  prevent  the  perspiration  from  greas- 
ing the  collar  of  their  silk  kinwnoBj  and 
so  far  so  good,  but  in  their  intention  to 
be  "quite  European,"  when  the  pictur- 
esque native  Tdmono  is  discarded  for 
foreign  out-of-date  frock  coat  or  a 
dilapidated  evening  dress,  the  uatiye 
towel  is  also  abandoned  and  replacctl 
by  a  foreign  Turkish  towel,  which  is 
artistically  wound  round  the  neck  like  a 
fichu.  Add  to  this  a  battered  silk  hat 
that  was  probably  in  fashion  about 
forty  yeai*3  ago,  and  has  been  neither 
brushed  nor  ironed  since,  and  3'ou  may 
imagine  what  guys  these  once  so  pic- 
turesquely attired  people  make  of 
themselves  in  imitating  us. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  showed 
me  how  shallow  and  superficial  is  tli« 
Japanese  imitation  of  our  complex 
Western  civilization. 

I  was  one  day  in  a  tram-car  in  the 
main  street  in  Tokyo,  and  opposite  me 
sat  a  spectacled  youth,  who  at  once 
entered  in  conversation  with  me. 

"  I  am  a  student  at  the  uaiveraitv/* 
said  he,  searchhig  his  pockets,  *'  and  I 
possess  an  aneroid  barometer." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  let  me  see  it." 

The  aneroid  was  produced  with  a 
gleam  of  delight  on  his  face,  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  wlien,  looking 
into  it,  I  discovered  tliat  though  we 
were  not  far  from  the  seashore,  and 
only  a  few  feet  above  water  level,  the 
wonderful  instrument  marked  an  alti- 
tude of  over  four  thousand  feet. 

*'  Good  gracious,"  I  remarke<1,  "  bat 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
aneroid.  Does  it  always  mark  the 
same  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Hut  then  what  is  the  use  of  harii^ 
a  barometer  that  does  not  work  ?  Yon 
cannot  take  anv  observations.'^ 

''  No,"  answered  he,  quite  per* 
plexed  ;  '^  I  did  not  know  that  yon 
could  use  it  that  way :  but  all  we  ttn- 
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•dents  have  one,  as  we  thiuk  that  all 
European  students  have  one  also  I '' 

'*  Upon  my  word,"  was  my  eicclama- 
tion  ;  *'^  and  tell  me,  how  much  did  you 
^ive  for  this  wonderful  instrument,  and 
will  you  allow  me  to  open  it?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  please,"  was  his  polite 
answer,  and  he  gave  a  grand  bow  as  a 
sign  of  consent.  "  It  cost  me  very 
much,  I  think  nearly  two  dollars." 

'*  Two  dollars  I  You  could  not  buy 
a  good  aneroid  for  twenty  times  that 
Amount." 

I  opened  the  back  of  the  plated  case, 
4\nd  astonishment  was  followed  by 
amazement.  The  dial  and  the  case  of 
the  instrument  had  been  imitated  to 
perfection,  together  with  a  counterfeit 
of  the  name  of  one  of  our  best  London 
firms  of  opticians,  but  inside  there  was 
absolutely  nothing.  The  case  was 
^mpty.  No  wonder  that  the  hand 
never  moved  I 

It  was  just  like  the  Japanese.  As 
long  as  the  outside  appearance  was  all 
right,  what  did  it  matter  about  any- 
thing else  ?  As  long  as  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  could  sell  aneroids  that 
were  not  aneroids,  but  looked  like 
aneroids,  and  sell  them  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  every  student's  purse, 
that  was  all  he  cared  for  ;  and  as  long 
as  every  student  was  pleased  at  pos- 
sessing a  thing  that  was  practically  of 
no  use,  there  was  no  one  to  blame  but 
the  students  who  were  foolish  enoucrh 
not  to  know  any  better,  and  who,  for 
the  sake  of  appearance^  wasted  even 
those  few  shillings  on  a  worthless  ob- 
ject. This,  of  course,  is  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  ten  thousand  that  I  could 
bring  forward  of  the  Japanese  superfi- 
ciality in  adopting  our  civilization. 
When  the  form  is  apparently  right,  it 
matters  nothing  to  them  whether  the 
substance  is  or  not. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Japan- 
ese, like  all  very  artistic  people,  are 
oxtreniely  capricious,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  nearly  every  great 
European  nation  has  been  mimicked, 
especially  in  military  matters,  by  the 
lii^ht-hearted  subjects  of  the  mikado. 
It  is  indeed  a  curious  sight,  when 
\\  alkin*;  about  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  to 
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see  those  minuscule  cavalry  soldiers, 
dressed  up  in  exaggerated  French  uni- 
forms, strolling  about  arm-in-arm  with 
as  many  tiny  infantry  warriors,  clad  in 
strictly  German  style,  with  wasp-like 
waists  and  flat  round  caps  ;  while  the 
naval  personages  are  strict  imitations, 
as  far  as  the  uniform  goes,  of  British 
naval  officers  and  men.  But  now, 
enough  of  imitations  ;  let  us  go  back 
to  some  native  customs,  which  are  gen- 
erally more  picturesque  and  certainly 
quainter. 

I  went  for  a  trip  inland,  and  among 
other  places  I  visited  was  the  town  of 
Nagoya,  with  its  magnificent  castle  and 
its  interesting  temples.  I  had  a  queer 
experience  there.  I  was  standing  in  a 
curio-shop  in  the  main  street,  bargain- 
ing for  a  sword  which  I  wanted  to  get 
badly,  but  for  which  a  prohibitive  price 
was  asked,  when  I  heard  the  buzzing 
of  a  crowd  approaching  in  the  street. 
I  looked  out  and  perceived  a  funeral 
procession  moving  along  slowly.  Out 
I  dashed,  sketch-book  in  hand,  and 
keeping  my  pencil  hard  at  work,  took 
rough  notes  of  the  different  old-fash- 
ioned costumes  and  the  stransre  hats 
the  people  wore.  Two  of  the  men, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  mourn- 
ers, taking  apparently  great  interest  in 
art,  left  the  procession  for  a  moment 
and  begged  to  see  the  sketches  I  had 
done,  with  which  kind  request  I  was 
only  too  happy  to  comply.  I  always 
find  that  kindness  goes  a  long  way  in 
any  land,  and  on  that  particular  day  it 
really  went  a  much  longer  way  than  I 
had  hoped  for.  They  took  me  gently 
by  the  arm  and  insisted  on  my  follow- 
ing the  procession  with  them,  a  thing 
that  I  did  with  all  my  heart.  They 
were  exceedingly  polite,  every  now  and 
then  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  "  for 
the  great  honor  I  was  doing  them  in 
following  with  them  the  body  of  their 
deceased  relation."  At  least  I  believe 
they  said  so.  In  my  rough,  blunt, 
civilized  manner,  I  assured  them  that 
"  nothing  could  have  given  me  more 
pleasure,"  and  tried  my  best  to  bend 
my  stiff  English  back  to  return  their 
salute.  Thus,  preceded  by  a  bonze 
who  headed  the  procession,  the  hearse 
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carried  by  two  strou^  coolies,  io  tight 
blue  breeches  and  short  coats,  wearing 
huge  circular  straw  hats,  and  two 
pretty  maids  dressed  in  white  silk,  who 
stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  palan- 
quin hearse,  we  slowly  wound  from  one 
street  into  another,  followed  by  nearly 
a  hundred  mournera,  ^*  rigged  up  '*  in 
a  most  extraordinary  stiff  grey  gown 
with  projecting  shoulders,  similar  in 
shape  to  that  worn  by  the  daimios  in 
olden  days.  They  had  divided  skirts 
instead  of  the  usual  kinwiio^  and  wore 
straw  sandals  Instead  of  the  wooden 
clogs.  Their  faces  were  covered  by  a 
curious  huge  straw  hat  which,  when 
laid  on  a  flat  surface,  was  perfectly 
round,  but  when  worn  was  folded  in 
the  middle  and  tied  under  the  chin 
with  a  ribbon,  that  had  previously 
passed  through  the  hat  so  as  to  keep  it 
in  position  over  the  head.  After 
nearly  twenty  minutes'  walk  we 
reached  the  temple  door,  and  they 
seemed  much  gratified  and  pleased 
when,  following  their  custom,  I  took 
off  my  boots  and  mounted  the  wooden 
steps,  led  by  the  hand  by  the  two  chief 
mourners.  Meanwhile  the  palanquin 
hearse  containing  the  body  had  been 
laid  on  the  steps,  and  I  was  given  the 
best  place  for  seeing  all  that  went  on. 
The  service  then  began  and  prayers 
were  offered  with  a  good  deal  of  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  tapping  on  the 
wooden  bells,  for  the  gods  of  Japan  are 
not  much  given  to  listening  to  any- 
body's prayers  unless  their  attention  is 
first  attracted  in  some  such  way.  See- 
ing how  perplexed  I  was  as  to  what  I 
should  do,  one  of  my  new  Japanese 
friends  came  to  my  rescue  and  made 
me  kneel  in  the  orthodox  way  iu  which 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  children  were 
])ainted  saying  their  prayers,  with  my 
hands  lifted  up  and  folded.  The  ser- 
vice did  not  last  long,  in  fact  only  n 
few  minutes,  and  then  sweets  wrapped 
up  in  tissue  paper  were  distributed  to 
all  the  people  present.  After  this  wo 
all  came  out  of  the  temple,  and  from 
the  platform  round  the  house  of  wor- 
ship the  bonzes  and  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  threw  sweets  and  cakes 
«)f  rice  to  the   crowd   of  children  and 


poor  people  who  had  assembled  1>el(>w. 
and  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  service  to  come. 

Then,  when  all  this  was  over,  the 
procession  was  re-formed,  and  we  set 
out  again.  We  walked  and  walkeil 
mile  after  mile  through  the  streets  of 
Nagoya,  and  then  through  countr}- 
roads,  between  rice  fields,  until,  just 
when  the  sun  bid  us  farewell  with 
his  last  rays,  we  finally  arrived  at  tlie 
cremation  place.  It  was  no  scientific 
arrangement  like  that  of  Kioto  or 
Tokyo,  where  for  the  equivalent  of  six 
shillings  you  can  be  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  latest  European  ^'  first-class " 
fashion  of  crematory  ovens,  and  where 
also,  if  you  are  of  an  economical  dis- 
position, you  can  procure  yonrself  a 
much  longer  process  of  roasting  of  the 
^^  second  class,"  that  only  costs  you  the 
modest  sum  of  ninety  sens,  which  re- 
duced to  English  money  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  is,  I  think,  about  one 
shilling  and  ninepence !  Tlie  crema- 
tion place  that  I  was  led  to  was  one  of 
the  very  old  ones,  where  the  process 
of  destroying  the  body  by  fire  was 
completed  in  a  most  primitive  manner. 
It  was  a  small  single-roomed  stone 
house  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a 
cowl  or  chimney  like  a  lime-kiln  or  the 
oasties  used  in  Kent  for  drying  bops. 
One  wall  was  only  a  heavy  wooden 
sliding-door.  The  long  pole  by  which 
the  hearse  had  been  carried  on  the 
coolies'  shoulders  was  removed,  and 
with  it  the  small  wooden  temple-like 
roof  which  covered  the  coffin.  This 
was  a  square  white  deal  box,  in  which 
the  corpse  was  not  lying  flat,  but  was 
placed  in  a  sitting  position,  and  kept  so 
witli  a  ribbon  that  went  round  the 
waist  and  the  knees. 

The  coffin  was  brought  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  and  there  placed  on  the 
two  large  stones,  a  few  inches  apart 
one  from  the  other,  and  was  covered 
with  two  straw  mats.  Here  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  ceremony  began. 
Some  straw  and  several  pieces  of  wooil 
were  i)laced  under  the  coffin,  and  a 
kind  of  sexton,  whose  dress  cousistcil 
mainly  of  a  gaudy  pair  of  red  breeches, 
lit  a  torch,  which  every  one   prcseut 
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touched  before  it  was  applied  to  the 
^re,  for  suck  a  precaution  is  supposed 
to  bring  immuuity  from  death  till  old 
age  is  attained.     The  torch  was  then 
handed  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
and  he  with  a  polite  compliment  handed 
it  on  to  me,  saying  that  as  I  was  the 
guest  it  would  greatly  honor  him  and 
the  deceased,  if  I  would  light  the  fire, 
which  was  to  reduce  his  sister  to  aahes. 
To  tell  the  truth  I  failed  to  see  where 
the  honor  lay,  but  partly  to  oblige  him 
as  he  had  been  so  polite  to  me,  partly 
because  the   straw- torch   was  burning 
fast  and  was  beginning  to  burn  my  fin- 
gers, I  complied  with  his  request,  and 
as  gracefully  as  I  could  set  the  straw 
aud  wood  on   fii*e.    I  must  say  that  I 
began  to  feel  rather  sorry  for  having 
joined  tlie  procession,  for  though  I  can 
«ee  no   harm  in  setting  fire  to  a  dead 
body,  I  hardly  liked  the  idea  of  doing 
it.     However,  as  it  had  to  be  done,  I 
was  quite  equal   to  the  occasion,  and 
<lecided  to  stop  to  the  last.    The  fire- 
wood began  to  crackle,  and  the  fiames 
rising  higher  and  higher,  playing  round 
the  coffin,  turned  it  to  a  browner  color, 
and  soon  after  it  began  to  burn.     My 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  and  they  were 
soon  to   gaze    at  a  ghastly  spectacle. 
The  coffin  was  a  mere  shell,  as  flimsy 
as  cardboard,  and  was  speedily  licked 
up   by  the  flames  ;    there  was  a  crack 
and  —  horrible  to  relate  —  the  body  of 
■a  young  girl  stretched  itself  cot  with  a 
bound  I     Ttie  stench  which  ensued  was 
very   trying  and    disagreeable    in   the 
■extreme.     It  was  not  a  putrid  smell, 
but  resembled  a  great  fire  of  feathers. 
It  reminded  me  much  of  the  singeing 
of   a    fowl,    multiplied    ten    thousand 
times,  especially  when  the  girl's  hair 
<came  in  contact   with  the  flames  ;   it 
made  a  huge  blaze,  deforming  her  poor 
little   face   in  a  ghastly  manner.    The 
fumes  made  the  nostrils  burn,  the  eyes 
smart,  aud  the  throat  choke,  wherein  I 
suppose  lies  the  virtue  of  burnt  feather 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  a  person  in 
a  dead  faint  or  dead  drunk.     Clouds  of 
smoke  soon  enveloped  us,  and  we  all 
had  to  stoop  lower  and  lower  to  let  the 
fumes   rise   over  our  heads   and  thus 
avoid   suffocation.     As  with    my  eyes 


swollen  and  aching  I  looked  round  me, 
X  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  was 
indeed  witnessing  a  diabolical  perform- 
ance.   There,  lit  up  by  the  firelight, 
were  all  these    men   in    their  quaint 
costumes,  with  their  heads  lowered  to 
the  ground  in  order  to  breathe  the  last 
breath  of  air,  coughing  and  half  choked, 
and  in  front  of  them  lay  the  body  friz- 
zling and  quickly  burning  away,  while 
Mr.  Bedbreeches,  who  apparently  pos- 
sessed all  the  good  qualities  formerly 
attributed  to  a  salamander,  went  back- 
wards   and    forwards,    cariying    fresh 
supplies  of  wood  and  straw  to  keep  up 
the  fire.    At  last  the  stench  and  the 
smoke  became  so  unendurable  that  to 
my  heart's  delight  we  had  to  retreat, 
not,  liowever,  before  the  centre  of  the 
body  had  been  burnt  away,  and  the 
head,  arms,  and  legs  raked   together 
and  placed  over  fresh  burning  wood  by 
our  friend  in  red  *^  unmentionables," 
who  remained  just  outside  the  crema- 
torium, with  his  eye  against  a  chink, 
to  dart  in  whenever  fresh  attentions 
were  required.    Of  course  until   then 
we  had  been  in  the  crematorium  itself, 
witli  the  body  roasting  in  the  midst  of 
us,  and  if  it  had  not  been  Uiat  I  did  not 
wish  to  show  weakness,  I  would  have 
gladly  left  the  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  gliastly  performance.    It  was  a 
relief  to  get  into  tlie  open  air  again. 

We  repaired  to  Mr.  Bedbreeches' 
house  quite  close  by,  and  there  we 
found  the  father  and  other  relativea  of 
the  deccaseil  girl,  with  the  exception 
of  the  brother,  who  had  come  with 
me  ;  and  tliey  seemed  to  be  having  a 
''rare  good  time,"  eating  delicious 
sweets  and  drinking  mkt.  Naturally, 
I  was  asked  to  join  them,  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  change  after  what  I  had  just 
been  witnessing.  The  two  pretty  girls 
in  white  silk — the  color  of  mourning 
in  the  East  —  attended  on  me,  and 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  of  all  sorts, 
colors,  and  sizes  were  forced  upon  me, 
while  taht  was  poured  out  in  tiny  cups 
and  drunk  somewhat  freely  by  my  com- 
panions of  the  yellow  complexion.  I 
took  many  sketches  of  their  costumes, 
and  they  nearly  went  mad  with  delight 
—  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  they 
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probably  would  not  have  been  so  en- 
chanted if  Ihey  had  drunk  less  —  each 
time  that  I  showed  them  a  fresh  sketch 
out  of  my  sketch-book.  We  became 
great  friends  there  and  then,  and  this 
meant  another  unexpected  trial  that  I 
had  to  go  through.  It  was  a  perform- 
ance equivalent  to  our  ''  breaking  of 
bread "  or  "  drinking  each  other's 
health,"  and  with  each  one  of  the 
company  I  had  to  hold  my  cup  for  him 
to  pour  sake  into  it ;  then,  taking  the 
bottle,  I  had  to  pour  the  liquid  into  a 
cup  that  he  or  she  held.  Fortunately 
for  me  it  wiis  not  necessary  to  drink 
the  cup  off  each  time,  and  a  sip  was 
sufficient.  When  the  sweets  were  en- 
tirely consumed  —  for  the  Japanese 
always  eat  sweets  before  they  eat  their 
water-soup  —  I  was  further  entertained 
to  a  banquet  of  Japanese  food,  and  had 
my  pockets  stuffed  with  different  eat- 
ables wrapped  up  in  tissue-paper, 
which  they  kindly  offered  to  me,  and 
which  it  is  very  rude  to  refuse. 

Then  we  walked  back  towards  the 
town.  It  was  long  after  sunset,  and, 
therefore,  pitch-dark  ;  so  we  provided 
ourselves  with  paper  lanterns,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  same  narrow  road  that,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  a  good  many  of  our 
party  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  to, 
I  was  conducted  to  the  private  house 
of  my  hosts  of  that  afternoon.  Here, 
again,  my  boots  were  removed  and 
grand  bows  offered  and  returned  to 
each  separate  member  of  the  house- 
hold, who  with  their  extreme  courte- 
ousness  did  not  forget  to  welcome  me 
to  their  house,  and  expressed  their 
happiness  in  receiving  me  within  their 
paper  walls.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a 
little  Buddhist  shrine  had  been  erected, 
and  numerous  candles  had  been  lighted 
round  it.  They  led  me  by  the  hand  to 
it,  and  here,  too,  they  asked  me  to 
kneel  on  a  silk  foutang,  A  short  ser- 
vice and  prayers  were  again  offered  to 
the  gods,  and  again  I  was  directed  to 
lift  my  hands  and  fold  them  in  front  of 
my  nose,  as  I  had  done  before  on  that 
afternoon.  I  entered  as  much  as  I 
could  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
prayed  with  my  new  friends,  who 
seemed   to  appreciate  it  greatly.    The 


whole  affair  did  not  last  very  long,  and 
we  all  adjourned  to  anotJier  room, 
where  a  regular  feast  was  awaiting  us. 
Several  high  brass  candlesticks,  with 
thick  candles  burning  in  them,  lit  up 
the  room  ;  and  it  was  a  picturesque 
sight  to  see  those  Japanese  sitting 
down  on  their  heels,  though  in  many 
cases  their  clean,  stiffened  co6tume» 
did  not  look  quite  as  stiff,  nor  quite  a» 
tidy,  as  they  did  a  few  hours  previ- 
ously. On  each  tiny  little  table,  for 
each  person  had  a  separate  one,  there- 
was  a  bowl  of  soup,  there  was  raw  tfsb, 
daihon^  and  sweet  beans,  and,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  bowl  of  rice  ;  then 
sweets  in  profusion,  and  numberless 
little  bottles  of  warmed  sdke.  It  was  a 
very  merry  party  —  not  at  all  like  a 
funeral  one  —  and  jokes  of  all  sortt 
were  cracked,  and  everybody  went  into 
tits  of  laughter ;  but  as  it  was  getting 
rather  late,  I  bade  them  good-bye,  and 
asked  the  host  aud  his  son  to  a  Euro- 
pean supper  with  me  at  tlie  half-foreign 
liotel  where  I  was  staying.  One  of 
them  declined  owing  to  his  being  very 
tired,  but  six  other  persons  accepted 
my  invitation  without  having  been 
asked  !  However,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  them  ;  and  we  all  went  over  to  my 
hotel,  where  the  cook  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers  aud  made  to  exert  his 
brains  in  the  newly  acquired  art  of  for- 
eign cooking. 

The  dinner  caused  them  the  greatest 
amusement,  as  they  had  never  tried 
such  a  one  before.  Tliey  thonght  thai 
each  plate  of  soup  was  different ;  lO 
one,  after  tasting  his  plate,  woold  pass 
it  on  to  the  next,  as  in  the  mad 
tea-party  in  ''Alice  in  Wonderland." 
They  were  equally  amused  with  the 
way  in  which  the  sauce  was  served 
with  the  tish. 

One  of  them  could  manage  his  totk 
and  knife  pretty  well,  but  the  rest  were 
rather  poor  hands  at  it ;  one  especially, 
a  Buddhist  bonze,  wounded  hfs  throsi 
rather  badly,  having  misjudged  the 
length  of  his  fork.  Another  impaled 
his  whole  portion  of  fish  on  a  fork,  and 
then  drew  it  off  bit  by  bit  with  bis 
fingers.  At  this  stage  about  twenty 
other   uninvited  guests    mahed  in  ta 
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share  the  new  experience  of  a  foreign 
meal  ;  but  as  luck  would  have  it  for 
my  purse,  the  hotel  larder  was  ex- 
hausted, aud  no  fresh  supplies  could  be 
got  till  the  next  day,  so  I  entertained 
them  to  safce,  beer  —  which  they 
called  birru — and  mashed  potatoes,  in 
which  they  revelled,  and  of  which  each 
individual  wrapped  up  a  little  in  tissue 
paper  and  stored  it  in  his  sleeve  pocket, 
to  show  his  admiration  of  forei^^n  cook- 
ing.  Bread  also  was  very  popular. 
As  I  was  thus  entertaining  my  noisy 
guests,  the  father  of  the  deceased  en- 
tered the  room  and  presented  me  witli 
a  neat  box  of  sweetmeats,  tied  with  a 
pretty  gold  ribbon,  and  a  card  in  the 
shape  of  an  arrow,  which  sign  accom- 
panies nearly  all  gifts  in  the  land  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  as  they  say  that  it 
brings  with  it  happiness,  long  life,  and 
joy.  The  delight  of  the  poor  old  man 
was  great  when  I  sat  down  to  the  table 
and  drew  him  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
the  funeral  procession  of  his  daughter, 
with  which  I  presented  him,  together 
with  one  or  two  European  articles  that 
he  saw  in  my  room  and  that  took  his 
fancy.  The  sketch  produced  such  a 
sensation  among  my  guests  that  they 
forsook  "  what  was  cominsf "  of  the 
dinner,  and  dragged  me  back  again  to 
their  house.  Though  I  was  very  tired 
I  submitted  with  a  very  good  grace  to 
their  invitation,  for  I  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  how  many  more  might  turn  up  if 
the  dinner  was  brought  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion.  Besides,  a  Japanese  sitting 
on  a  chair  is  no  more  the  gmceful  be- 
ing that  he  is  when  squatting  on  the 
ground,  and  I  was  afraid  if  they  stopped 
much  longer,  I  should  have  a  bill  sent 
in  for  smashed  furniture.  More  sake 
and  tea-drinking  went  on,  and  finally, 
towards  midnight,  I  was  able  to  part 
from  my  new  friends,  not  without  hav- 
ing thanked  them  heartily  for  the  "  en- 
joyment" they  had  given  me  during 
that  afternoon.  I  retired  to  my  room 
and  went  to  bed  ;  and,  of  course,  you 
will  say — you  had  a  nightmare;  but 
no,  I  had  not.  I  slept  peacefully  all 
night,  and  though  for  several  days  I 
could  not  get  the  bad  smell  out  of  my 
nose  and  my  clothes,  I  was  not  sorry 


that,  among  other  experiences,  I  was 
now  able  to  count  that  of  having  seen 
such  a  primitive  mode  of  doing  away 
with  the  dead. 

Another  of  the  quaintest  sights  iu 
Japan  is  a  fire.  Hundreds  of  houses 
are  often  burned  in  the  space, of  a  few 
hours,  and  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
especially  on  a  windy  day.  If  you  ex- 
cept the  roof,  which  is  made  of  tiles, 
Japanese  houses  are  built  entirely  of 
straw,  wood,  bamboo,  and  paper.  In 
the  poorer  districts  liouses  are  packed 
close  together,  and  therefore  if  one 
happens  to  catch  fire  sometimes  the 
whole  street  is  burned  down  witli  in- 
credible rapidity,  and  the  fire  only 
stops  at  some  open  space  where  it  can- 
not possibly  spread  further.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  Tokyo,  or  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  to  hear  of  a  thousand  or 
even  more  houses  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  an  afternoon  or  during  the 
night.  No  one  is  more  afraid  of  fires 
than  the  Japanese,  and  high  ladders 
are  posted  at  short  intervals  all  over 
the  towns  and  in  all  the  larger  villages, 
on  the  top  of  which  ladders  a  watch- 
man sits  all  night,  and  in  case  of  fire 
rings  a  large  bell  hanging  from  the  top. 
If  rung  at  long  intervals,  the  fire  is 
distant,  and  one  need  not  worry  one- 
self about  turning  out  of  one's  fou- 
tangs  ;  if  rung  a  little  quicker,  the  fii*e 
is  not  far,  but  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension ;  but  if  the  bell  is  vigorously 
and  quickly  tolled,  then  you  may  as 
well  say  good-bye  to  your  house,  be- 
cause in  perliaps  a  few  minutes  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ashes.  The 
Japanese  are  wonderful  at  turning  out 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  even  for  going 
to  look  at  a  fire,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  coldest  niglits  in  winter 
think  nothing  of  walking  five  or  six 
miles  to  go  and  look  at  a  big  blaze.  If 
the  fire  happens  to  be  near,  the  exciie- 
ment  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
probability  of  one's  house  being  burnt 
down.  Tou  see  people  half  scared  aud 
screaming,  getting  water  wherever 
they  can  in  pails,  wash-basins,  tubs,  or 
anything  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and 
throwing  it  all  over  the  woodwork  so 
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as  to  dimiuish  the  chances  of  its  catch- 
ing fire.  Then  as  the  lire  draws  nearer, 
and  the  onlv  water  available  has  al- 
ready  been  consumed,  the  process  of 
saving  wliat  one  can  is  put  into  prac- 
tice. The  atmdOy  or  wooden  shutters, 
and  the  sJiojiSy  paper  walls,  arc  quickly 
taken  down  and  brought  into  a  safe 
place  ;  the  niat«  are  lifted  out  of  their 
places,  and,  with  the  few  articles  of 
furniture,  are  quickly  removed ;  so 
that  when  the  fire  comes  it  only  de- 
stroys the  wooden  frame  of  the  house 
and  the  roof  —  that  is  all.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  life  is  lost  in  these  fires,  ex- 
cept sometimes  when  children  or  old 
people  are  unable  to  move,  and,  once 
surrounded  by  flames,  they  cannot  be 
reached  and  often  perish. 

The  sight  of  a  fire  In  Japan  is  rather 
pretty.  I  remember  seeing  a  beautiful 
one  at  Osaka,  the  '^  Venice  of  Ja[)an,*' 
for,  like  her  Italian  sister,  she  is  inter- 
sected by  a  wide  river  and  by  numer- 
ous canals.  The  hotel  I  was  staying 
at  was  on  the  river  embankment,  and 
if  I  remember  aright,  it  was  the  night 
after  Christmas.  I  was  peacefully 
sleeping  when  the  fire-bell,  hastily 
rung,  woke  me  up.  I  bounded  from 
my  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  slu^is. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight  I  Against  the 
<l:u'k  sky  a  huge  flame  rose  towering  up 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
u  column  of  black  smoke  stood  perpen- 
diculai'ly  in  the  perfectly  still  air. 
Hundreds  of  lanterns  of  different  sizes 
iiud  colors,  carrie<l  by  men,  women,  and 
children  seemed  to  be  racing  along  the 
embankment  and  over  the  bridges. 
The  reflection  of  the  fire  and  of  all  the 
olher  moving  lights  in  the  water,  gave 
a  most  fantastic  appearance  to  the 
spectacle  I  was  gazing  u[>on.  I  took  a 
sketch  of  it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then 
having  dressed  proccedc<l  to  Uie  spot. 
Through  tlie  kindness  of  a  policeman 
I  was  able  to  get  quite  close  to  the 
working  firemen,  and  their  work  was  a 
source  of  great  amuBenient  to  me. 
They  were  not  excited  over  it  at  all,  on 
the  contrary,  I  never  saw  men  so  cool. 


The  majority  of  them  were  squalled 
down  on  the    ground  warming    their 
hands  on  some  of  the  fallen  beams  still 
on  fire,  others  were  quietly  smoking 
their  tiny  pipes,  while  the  officers  were 
chatting  among  themselves,  not  a  bit 
concerned  about  what  was  going  on, 
and  puffing  away  at  cigarettes.    Then; 
were  a  good  few  who  were  bnsj  with 
the  hose,  but  they  amused  themselvei^ 
in  giving  the  spectators  cold  dtmektif 
rather  than  by  trying  to  put  out  the 
fire.      A   few    amateur  firemen    were 
struggling  bard  with  an  old-lkskioned 
toy  pump,  but  the  water  bad    lo  be 
brought  up  from  the  river  in  buckets 
and  thrown  into  the  pump,  and  by  the 
time  the  next  bucketful  arrived,  the 
pumps  had  been   three  or  four  min- 
utes without  a  drop  of  water  I    Tkey 
wore  very  picturesque  costumes,  bat 
unfortunately,  like  most  things  pictur- 
esque, they  were  nsore  ornamental  than 
useful. 

The  city  of  Tokyo  possesses  small 
steam  fire-engines,  Uuit  are  run  all 
over  the  town  on  every  poasiUa  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  remember  one  day  at  a 
great  fire  near  Uie  quarter  of  AkasakSi 
one  of  these  engines  was  taken  so 
near  the  flames  tliat  the  wheels  cai^ht 
fire,  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  be- 
fore the  careless  firemen  had  time  lo 
notice  that  instead  ot  their  pulling  out 
the  fire,  the  fire  was  devoutring  their 
valuable  machine  1 

However,  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  intelligence,  though  they  un- 
fortunately possess  no  stability  of  char- 
acter. Wlien,  as  years  go  on,  their 
capricious  and  somewhat  childish  na- 
ture shall  have  somewhat  allared  and 
become  more  serious ;  when,  inataad 
of  taking  things  lightly  aa  thej  hate 
done  till  now,  thoy  wiU  go  to  work  Is 
adapt  Western  eiviliaalion  In  them- 
selves instead  of  adapting  IhesMdves 
to  Western  civilixation,  I  am  certain 
that,  both  as  individoala  and  aa  a  na* 
tion,  the  Japanese  will  have  a  great 
future  before  them. 

A.  HSSBY  SAVAOftXiJanXMU 
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From  The  Gentleiniui*8  Magacine. 
BKIGANDAOE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

It  18  not  SO  very  long  ago  that  in  the 
Italian  mainland  brigands  might  be 
studied  in  the  flesh.  A  Southern  Ital- 
ian of  about  sixty  told  me,  not  long  ago, 
that  he  well  remembered  a  case  of 
capture  by  brigands  near  Salerno.  An 
English  mihrdo  was  known  to  intend 
visiting  Psestum.  Tlie  band  lay  in  wait 
for  him,  seizing  by  mistake  another 
traveller,  whose  name  was  Mo^ns,  my 
acquaintance  assured  me  ;  but  foreign 
surnames  are  not  his  strong  point. 
Mr.  Moens  was  kept  prisoner  for  weeks, 
during  which  time,  he  told  my  inform- 
ant, he  visited  every  grotto  and  hiding- 
place  in  the  La  Cava  and  Salerno 
mountains,  the  brigands  .flitting  about 
for  fear  of  a  rescue.  But,  in  spite  of 
rarely  spending  two  nights  in  the  same 
lair,  it  was  no  hard  life  I  They  were 
hospitable  fellows  those  Italian  Robin 
Hoods.  Every  evening  they  sang  for 
Moens,  and  sang  splendidly.  They 
provided  him  with  much  meat,  which 
they  toasted  lightly  on  wooden  sticks 
before  their  burning  logs,  to  please  his 
English  palate  ;  and  they  regaled  him 
with  tea  —  of  all  the  unlikely  things 
to  find  in  Salcrnian  caves  !  (They 
thoughtfully  stole  it  for  him  from  pass- 
ing travellers.)  By  the  help  of  his 
entertainers,  the  Englishman  commu- 
nicated with  the  English  ambassador, 
and  the  ambassador  with  the  home 
government.  The  brigands  demanded 
a  ransom  of  £3,000.  English  diplo- 
macy said  :  *'  Put  down  your  brigands. 
Restore  to  this  nation  her  citizen." 
Italian  diplomacy  replied  :  "  We 
can't  I" — only,  of  course,  both  sides 
used  diplomatic  language.  Meantime, 
the  brigands,  from  a  safe  distance,  kept 
up  a  sort  of  chorus  :  *' You  can  have 
hiui  for  £3,000 ;  ''  and  their  govern- 
ment, in  fear  of  Eni^lish  gunboats, 
agreed  to  pay  the  ransom  I 

The  *'  high  contracting  parties ''  ar- 
ranged that  seven  of  the  outlaws  should 
descend  to  a  particular  point  upon  the 
liiijflnvay,  where  a  carriage  should  be  in 
waiting.  The  money  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  seven  ;  their  prisoner  to  use 
the  carriage  for  his  journey  to  Xaples. 


A  body  of  carahimeri  were  to  be  drawn 
up  just  out  of  gun-shot  range,  lest  the 
prisoner  and  the  gold  should  both  re- 
turn to  the  mountains.  They  were 
friends  J  seven  friends,  that  escorted 
Moens  to  his  carriage.  Each  of  them 
drew  a  ring  off  his  finger  and  presented 
it  to  the  guest.  (Brigands,  forty  years 
ago,  were  so  happily  placed  that  they 
could  renew  tlieir  supply  of  rings 
within  a  week  or  two  during  the  tourist 
season  ;  hence  tliese  keepsakes  were 
less  valuable  as  marks  of  generosity 
and  sacrifice  than  as  simple  tokens  of 
kindly  feeling  I)  The  captive,  like  a 
more  famous  prisoner,  confessed  that 
he  '^  regained  his  freedom  with  a  sigh.'^ 
He  had  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  with 
his  captors.  That  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter ;  and  he  freely  admitted  as 
much.  Indeed,  the  middle-class  En- 
glishman found  himself  in  much  more 
polished  society  than  that  to  which  he 
was  accustomed.  Who,  in  his  own 
circle,  were  such  accomplished  musi- 
cians  ?  Who  had  such  graceful  ways, 
such  ingenious  kindness  for  guests  ? 
Who  —  to  descend  to  minutiee — could 
bow  or  smile  with  such  exquisite  couri- 
liness  as  even  the  least  of  these  knii^hts 
of  the  road  ?  No,  no  I  The  modern 
Italians  who  pick  and  steal  are  not  kith 
and  kin  of  the  historic  brigands  ! 

To  prove  that  it  is  not  "  these  degen- 
erate days  "  that  make  of  Dick  Turpin 
a  common  thief,  I  beg  to  offer  a  little 
anecdote  of  brigands  in  Sicily.  I  have 
it  from  **  a  friend  of  the  family  "  — 
that  is  to  say,  almost  from  the  principal 
actors.  It  is  a  Fra-Diavolo-like  story. 
A  German  lady  told  me  that  about 
four  years  ago  a  family  of  compatriots 
of  hers  rented  a  villa  for  the  season 
near  Palermo.  All  the  elders  were 
imperatively,  and  quite  unexpectedly, 
summoned  home,  but  a  convalescent 
daughter  could  only  leave  the  south  at 
the  risk  of  her  life.  What  were  these 
poor  people  to  do  ?  Every  one  ^aid 
the  countr}'  **  was  so  unsafe  ; "  life  and 
property  were  **  not  respected  at  all." 
My  friend's  friends  consulted  a  neigh- 
bor who  knew  Sicily  long  and  well, 
and  they  received  this  strange  advice  : 
"  Call    upon    the    brigands  ;    say    you 
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confide  iu  their  honor ;  that  you  leave 
your  villa  and  the  young  lady  in  their 
keeping — all  will  then  be  well."  And 
all  was  well  I  Nightly  one  or  other  of 
the  dreaded  band  would  call  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  convalescent. 
Fresh  flowers  were  presented  on  each 
occasion.  After  a  while  the  brigands 
sang  a  serenade.  Judging  it  to  have 
been  appreciated,  from  time  to  time 
they  repeated  their  musical  attention. 
The  girl  felt  that  these  indeed  nmst 
be  '*  the  mildest-mannered  [men]  that 
ever  cut  a  throat."  Needless  to  say, 
the  gentle  brigands  never  troubled 
any    person,  and    never   appropriated 


any  property,  belonging  to  that  yilhu 
When,  two  years  later,  the  ngnarina 
tedesca  was  about  to  be  married,  her 
friendly  outlaws  sent  her  a  pretty  and 
valuable  present !  Whose  property 
had  that  present  previously  been? 
Who  were  the  former  owners  of  Mr. 
Moens'  seven  rings  ?  And  did  these 
questions  trouble  Mo^ns  or  the  bride 
from  the  Fatherland  ?  If  so,  I  am 
sure  both  beneficiaries  said,  and  truly 
felt :  '^  How  kind  of  those  nice  fellows, 
all  the  same  I "  '^  Le  Roi  des  Mon- 
tagues," to  one  who  knows  the  truth 
about  brigands,  does  not  seem  scream* 
ing  farce  at  all ;  it  reads  like  history  I 
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The  Oldest  Watering-place  in  the 
WoKLi).  —  The  oldest  watering-place  in  the 
world  is  within  a  five  hours*  carriage  drive 
from  Rome,  and  is  situated  on  the  Lake  of 
Bracciano,  celebrated  for  the  castle  which 
bears  its  name,  and  now  the  property  of 
the  Odescalchi  family.  Close  to  the  castle 
is  a  little  hamlet,  called  Yicarcllo,  supposed 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  Yicus  Aurclii, 
and  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  attributeil  to  Trajan.  It  is  also 
known  for  Its  mineral  waters,  once  called 
Aquae  Auraliae,  but  now  called  by  their 
primitive  name  of  Aquae  Apolliuara?,  of  the 
Antonlue  Itinerary.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1852  that  the  real  name  of  the  waters 
was  known  ;  and  this  is  how  it  took  place  : 
8omc  workmen  were  employed  in  excavat- 
ing the  ground  for  the  foundations  of  a 
now  establishment,  when  they  came  upon 
a  reservoir,  full  of  mineral  waters,  which 
were  covered  by  a  vault  of  Etruscan  work- 
manship. This  vault  was  immediately  re- 
moved, and  the  water  pumped  out.  This 
done,  it  was  observeil  that  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  was  occupied  by  a  dense  mass 
of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  other  metallic 
coins,  etc.  Fortunately,  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  remove  these  coins,  etc.,  in 
the  onler  they  were  found  ;  and  upwards  of 
a  ton  in  weight  of  these  coins,  etc.,  were 
thus  extracted.  The  upiK^r  layer  consisted 
of  coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  Roman 
«^niperors  up  to  Trajan  ;  under  these  came 
more  ancient  types  of  coins  ;  and  under- 
neath these  came  those  massive  coins 
kno>\Ti  as    aes  grave  signatum.     Finally 


came  a  stratum  of  oes  rude^  a  kind  of  cop- 
per dice,  such  as  were  first  used  as  exchange 
in  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  money  ; 
and  the  place  occupied  by  the  aes  rude 
gave  evidence  of  an  epoch  prior  to  the  first 
civilization  of  Etruria.  I  must  add  that, 
even  under  this  most  ancient  layer  of  ats 
rude,  there  were  still  earlier  votive  offer- 
ings in  the  form  of  flint  implements.  Here 
then  was  a  bathing  establishment  dathig 
back  to  centuries  before  the  foundation  of 
Kome ;  and  the  baths  still  in  so  perfect  a 
state  tliat  not  one  of  their  offerings  bad 
been  displaced.  These  successive  deposits 
of  coins  and  other  objects  represented  the 
offerings  of  those  who  drank,  or  those  who 
bathed  in  the  waters.  They  were  called 
stlpae,  and  were  offered  as  much  to  solicit 
the  naiads  for  recovery  as  to  thank  them 
after  recovery.  During  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustuses illness,  every  order  of  the  people 
threw  Htipae  yearly  in  the  Curtlus  Lake,  to 
beseech  for  Augustus's  health.  ("Omnes 
ordines  in  lacum  Curtii  quotannis  pro 
lute  ejus  stipem  jaciebant.*') 

E.  D.  B«»rry.  iu  "  AtaUnta." 


MiKKou  Menus.  —  The  newest  freak  of 
fashion  in  Paris  is  a  looking-glass  stand  for 
the  menu.  Ladles  can  see  how  they  look 
at  table.  Madame  Heine  took  the  other 
day  to  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Mo- 
naco, four  dozen  of  these  mirrors,  with 
frames  in  repousse  silver  of  exqulsito 
workmanship.  The  fashion  has  come  from 
Kussia. 
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